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i  following  address  is  found  at  the  conclusion  of  the  folio  edition, 
1651,  from  which  the  present  is  reprinted. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


Bb  pleased  to  know  (CoorteouB  Reader)  that  since  the  last  Impression  of  this  Book, 
ingennoos  Author  of  it  is  deceased,  leaving  a  Copy  of  it  exactly  corrected,  with 
*al  considerable  Additions  by  his  own  hand ;  this  Copy  he  committed  to  my  care 
custody,  with  directions  to  have  those  Additions  inserted  in  the  next  Edition  ; 
li  in  order  to  his  command,  and  the  Pnblicke  Good,  is  faithfully  performed  in  this 
Impression.'*  H.  C. 

(u  e.  HENRY  CRIPPSJ 


COMMENDATIONS. 

Tis  a  book  so  full  of  variety  of  reading,  that  gentlemen  who  have  lost  their  time  and 
3ut  to  a  push  for  invention,  may  furnish  themselves  with  matter  for  common  or 
astical  discourse  and  writing." — WootTs  Atheme  Oxonienns,  vol.  i.  p.  628.  2nd  edit. 

f  you  never  saw  Burton  upon  Mblancholt,  printed  1676, 1  pray  look  into  it,  and  read 
inth  page  of  his  preface,  '  Democritus  to  the  Ileader.'  There  is  something  there  which 
les  the  point  we  ar^  upon ;  but  I  mention  the  author  to  you  as  the  pleasantest,  the 
learned,  and  the  most  full  of  sterling  sense.'* — Archlnshop  Herring* 9  Letters,  12mo. 

t 

I.  JOHNSON  speaks  of  it  as  the  only  book  that  ever  took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours 
T  than  he  wished  to  rise. 

'be  ANATOMY  of  MELANCHOLY  is  a  book  which  has  been  universally  read  and 
ed.  This  work  is  for  the  most  part,  what  the  author  himself  styles  it,  '  a  cento ;'  but 
,  very  ingenious  one.  His  quotations,  which  abound  in  every  page,  are  pertinent.'' — 
jer^s  Biographical  History. 

.  Wa&ton,  in  his  edition  of  Milton,  alluding  to  Burton,  says,  **  The  writer's  variety 
ming,  his  quotations  from  scarce  and  curious  books,  his  pedantry,  sparkling  with  rude 
id  shapeless  elegance,  miscellaneous  matter,  intermixture  of  agreeable  tales  and 
ations,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  the  singularities  of  his  feelings,  clothed  in  an  uncom- 
uaintness  of  style,  have  contributed  to  render  it  even  to  modem  roaders,  a  valuable 
tory  of  amusement  and  information." 

et  me  say  a  word  in  praise  of  this  admirable  book,  which  could  draw  Johnson  from 
d  two  hours  before  he  was  willing  to  rise.  The  quaintness  of  his  style,  sometimes 
into  strains  of  wonderful  dignity  and  eloquence, — the  fertility  of  his  invention,  the 
of  his  learning,  the  multitude  of  his  illustrations, — all  contribute  to  render  the 
my  of  Melancholy  one  of  the  most  entertaining  books  in  the  language.  The  inde- 
nce  of  his  character,  I  confess,  offers  an  additional  attraction  to  me."-— Cb/ertdl^e. 


THE  ARGUMENT  OP  THE  FRONTISPIECE. 


TEN  distiDCt  Squares  here  seen  apart. 
Are  joyn'd  in  one  by  Cutter's  art. 

1.  Old  DemocrituB  under  a  tree. 
Sits  on  a  stone  with  book  on  knee ; 
About  him  hang  there  many  features 
Of  cats,  dogs,  and  such  like  creatures. 
Of  which  he  makes  anatomy. 

The  seat  of  black  choler  to  see. 
0\'er  his  head  appears  the  side. 
And  Saturn  Lora  of  melancholy. 

2.  To  the  left  a  landscape  of  Jcalousie, 
Presents  itself  unto  thine  eye. 

A  kingfisher,  a  swan,  an  hem, 
Two  fighting-cocks  you  may  discern. 
Two  roaring  bulls  each  other  hie. 
To  assault  concerning  venery. 
Symboles  are  these ;  I  say  no  more. 
Conceive  the  rest  by  that's  afore. 

3 .  The  next  of  solitariness, 

A  portraiture  doth  well  express. 
By  sleeping  dog,  cat ;  buck  and  do. 
Hares,  conies  in  the  desart  go : 
Bats,  owls  the  shady  bowers  over. 
In  melancholy  darkness  hover. 
Mark  well :  If 't  be  not  as't  it  should  be. 
Blame  the  bad  Cutter,  and  not  me. 

4.  Ith'  under  column  there  doth  stand 
Inamorato  with  folded  hand ; 

Down  hangs  his  head,  terse  and  polite. 

Some  dittie  sure  he  doth  indite. 

His  lute  and  books  about  him  lie. 

As  s)'mptomes  of  his  vanity. 

If  this  ao  not  enough  disclose. 

To  paint  him,  take  thyself  by  th'  nose. 

5.  Hvpochondriacus  leans  on  his  arm, 
Wincie  in  his  side  doth  him  much  harm, 
And  troubles  him  fiill  sore,  God  knows. 
Much  pain  he  hath  and  many  woes. 
.\bout  him  pots  and  glasses  lie, 
Nerjvlv  brought  from's  Apothecary. 
This  datum's  aspects  signiAe, 

You  see  them  portraid  in  the  skie. 


6.  Beneath  them  kneeling  on  his  knee, 
A  superstitious  man  you  see : 
He  fasts,  prays,  on  his  idol  fixt. 
Tormented  hope  and  feare  betwixt ; 
For  hell  perhaps  he  takes  more  pain. 
Then  thou  dost  heaven  itself  to  gain. 
Alas  poor  soule,  I  pitie  thee. 
What  stars  incline  thee  so  to  be  ? 

7.  But  see  the  madman  rage  downright 
With  furious  looks,  a  ghastly  sight ! 
Naked  in  chains  bound  doth  he  lie 
And  roars  amain  he  knows  not  why ! 
Observe  him  ;  for  as  in  a  glas?. 
Thine  angry  portraiture  it  was. 
His  picture  keep  still  in  thy  presence ; 
Twixt  him  and  thee  there's  no  difference. 

8.  9.  Borage  and  hellebor  fill  two  scenes, 
Soveraign  plants  to  purge  the  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  chear  the  heart 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make   it 

smart; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs. 
Which  dull  our  senses,  and  soule  clogs. 
The  best  medicine  that  ere  God  made 
For  this  malady,  if  well  assaid. 

10.  Now  last  of  all  to  fill  a  place. 
Presented  is  the  Author's  face ; 
And  in  that  habit  which  he  wears. 
His  image  to  the  world  appears. 
His  minde  no  art  can  well  express. 
That  by  his  writings  you  may  guess. 
It  was  not  pride,  nor  yet  vain  glory, 
I  (ITiough  otners  do  it  commonly) 
'   Made  him  do  this  :  if  you  must  know. 
The  Printer  would  needs  have  it  so. 
Then  do  not  frown  or  scoffe  at  it. 
Deride  not,  or  detract  a  whit. 
For  surely  as  thou  dost  by  him. 
He  will  do  the  same  again. 
Then  look  upon't,  behold  and  see. 
As  thou  lik'st  it,  so  it  likes  thee. 
And  I  for  it  will  stand  in  view, 
Thine  to  command,  Reader,  adiew. 


VI 


THE  AUTHOR'S  ABSTRACT  OF  MELANCHOLY,  Aiokoyws. 


HEN  I  go  musing  all  alone, 
inking  of  divers  things  foreknown, 
ben  I  build  castles  in  the  ayr, 
id  of  sorrow  and  void  of  feare, 
tasing  mvself  with  phantasms  sweet, 
ithinks  the  time  runs  very  fleet. 
Ul  mv  joyes  to  this  are  folly, 
Saugnt  so  sweet  as  melancholy, 
len  I  lie  waking  all  alone, 
counting  what  I  have  ill  done, 
f  thoughts  on  me  then  tyrannize, 
ire  and  sorrow  me  surprise, 
lether  I  tarr^  still  or  go, 
ithinks  the  tune  moves  very  slow. 
\il  my  griefs  to  this  are  joUy, 
taught  so  sad  as  melancholy, 
len  to  myself  I  act  and  smile, 
th  pleasing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
a  brook  side  or  wood  so  green, 
iheard,  unsought  for,  or  unseen, 
thousand  pleasures  do  me  bless, 
d  crown  my  soule  with  happiness. 
Ml  my  joyes  besides  are  folly, 
S'one  so  sweet  as  melancholy, 
ben  I  lie,  sit,  or  walk  alone, 
Igh,  I  grieve,  making  great  mone, 
a  dark  grove,  or  irksome  den, 
th  discontents  and  Furies  then, 
thousand  miseries  at  once 
ne  heavy  heart  and  soule  ensconce, 
yi  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Sone  so  sour  as  melancholy. 
i  thinks  I  hear,  me  thinks  I  see, 
eet  musick,  wondrous  melodie, 
wns,  palaces,  and  cities  fine ; 
ire  now,  then  there ;  the  world  is  mine, 
re  beauties,  gallant  ladies  shine, 
liat  e'er  is  lovely  or  divine. 
\ll  other  joyes  to  this  are  foUy, 
Vone  so  sweet  as  melancholy, 
ithinks  I  hear,  methinks  I  see 
osts,  goblins,  fiends ;  my  phantasie 
*sent8  a  thousand  ugly  shapes, 
adless  bears,  black  men,  and  apes, 
tleful  outcries,  and  fearful  sights, 
r  sad  and  dismall  soule  affrights. 
\11  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
>i^one  80  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Me  thinks  I  court,  me  thinks  I  kiss. 
Me  thinks  I  now  embrace  my  mistriss. 

0  blessed  dayes,  O  sweet  content. 
In  Paradise  my  time  is  spent. 

Such  thoughts  may  still  my  fancy  move. 
So  may  I  ever  be  in  love. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
When  I  recount  loves  many  frights. 
My  sighs  and  tears,  my  waking  nights. 
My  jealous  fits ;  O  mine  hard  fate 

1  now  repent,  but  tis  too  late. 
No  torment  is  so  bad  as  love. 
So  bitter  to  my  soule  can  prove. 

All  mv  griefs  to  this  are  joUy, 
Naught  so  harsh  as  melancholy. 
Friends  and  companions  get  you  gone, 
Tis  my  desire  to  be  alone ; 
Ne'er  well  but  when  my  thoughts  and  I 
Do  domineer  in  privacie. 
No  gemm,  no  treasure  like  to  this, 
Tis  my  delight,  my  crown,  my  bliss. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
Naught  so  sweet  as  melancholy. 
'Tis  my  sole  plague  to  be  alone, 
I  am  a  beast,  a  monster  grown, 
I  will  no  light  nor  company, 
I  finde  it  now  my  misery. 
The  scean  is  turn'd,  my  joyes  are  gone, 
Feare,  discontent,  and  sorrows  come. 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly. 
Naught  so  fierce  as  melancholy, 
ril  not  change  life  with  any  King, 
I  ravisht  am :  can  the  world  bring 
More  joy,  then  still  to  laugh  and  smile. 
In  pleasant  toyes  time  to  beguile  ? 
Do  not,  O  do  not  trouble  me. 
So  sweet  content  I  feel  and  see. 
All  my  joyes  to  this  are  folly. 
None  so  divine  as  melancholy. 
Ill  change  my  state  with  any  wretch 
Thou  canst  from  gaole  or  dunghill  fetch : 
My  pain's  past  cure,  another  hell, 
I  may  not  in  this  torment  dwell. 
Now  desperate  I  hate  my  life. 
Lend  me  a  halter  or  a  knife ; 
All  my  griefs  to  this  are  jolly, 
Naugnt  so  damn'd  as  melancholy. 


Vll 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR  AD  LIBRUM  SUUM. 


VADE  liber,  qualis,  non  ausim  dicere,  foelix, 

Te  nisi  foelicem  fecerit  alma  dies. 
Vade  tamen  quocunque  lubet,  quascunque  per  oras, 

£t  Genium  Domini  fac  imitere  tui. 
I  blandas  inter  Charites,  mystamque  saluta 

Musarum  quern  vis,  si  tibi  lector  erit. 
Rura  colas,  urbem,  subeasve  palatia  regum, 

Submisse,  placide,  te  sine  dente  geras. 
Nobilis,  aut  si  quis  te  forte  inspexerit  heros, 

Da  te  morigenim,  perlegat  usque  lubet. 
Est  quod  Nobilitas,  .est  quod  desideret  heros, 

Gratior  haec  forsan  charta  placere  potest. 
Si  quis  morosus  Cato,  tetricusque  Senator 

Hunc  etiam  librum  forte  videre  velit, 
Sive  magistratus,  tum  te  reverenter  habeto ; 

Sed  nullus ;  muscas  non  capiunt  aquilae. 
Non  vacat  his  tempus  fugitivum  impendere  nugis, 

Nee  tales  cupio ;  par  mihi  lector  erit. 
Si  matrona  gravis  casu  diverterit  istuc, 

Illustris  domina,  aut  te  Comitissa  legat : 
Est  quod  displiceat,  placeat  quod  forsitan  illis, 

Ingerere  his  noli  te  modo,  pande  tamen. 
At  si  virgo  tuas  dignabitur  inclyta  chartas 

Tangere,  sive  schedis  hsereat  ilia  tuis : 
Da  modo  te  facilem,  et  queodam  folia  esse  memento 

Conveniant  oculis  quee  magis  apta  suis. 
Si  generosa  ancilla  tuos  aut  alma  puella 

Visura  est  ludos,  annue,  pande  lubens. 
Die,  Utinam  nunc  ipse  mens*  (nam  diligit  istas) 

In  prsesens  esset  conspiciendus  herus. 
Ignotus  notusve  mihi  de  gente  togata 

Sive  aget  in  iudis,  pulpita  sive  colet, 
Sive  in  Lycceo,  et  nugas  evolverit  istas, 

Si  quasdam  mendas  viderit  inspiciens, 
Da  veniam  auctori,  dices ;  nam  plurima  vellet 

Expungi,  quee  jam  displicuisse  sciat. 
Sive  Melancholicus  quisquam,  seu  blandus  Amator, 

Aulicus  aut  Civis,  seu  bene  comptus  Eques 
Hue  appellat,  age  et  tuto  te  crede  legenti, 

MuJta  istic  forsan  non  male  nata  leget. 
Quod  fugiat,  caveat,  quodque  amplexabitur,  ista 

Pagina  fortassis  promere  multa  potest. 

*  Hoec  cornice  dicta,  care  ne  male  capiat. 


ii  JDemocriius  Junior  ad  Librum  suum. 

At  si  quis  Medicus  coram  te  sistet,  amice 

Fac  circumspecte,  et  te  sine  labe  geras : 
Inveniet  namque  ipse  meis  quoque  plurima  scriptis, 

Non  leve  subsidium  quee  sibi  forsan  erunt. 
Si  quis  Causidicus  chartas  impingat  in  istas, 

Nil  mihi  vobiscum,  pessima  turba  vale  : 
Sit  nisi  vir  bonus,  et  juris  sine  fraude  peritus ; 

Turn  legat,  et  forsan  doctior  inde  siet. 
Si  quis  cordatus,  facilis,  lectorque  benignus 

Hue  oculos  vertat,  quae  velit  ipse  legat; 
Candidus  ignoscet,  mctuas  nil,  pande  libenter, 

Offensus  mendis  non  erit  ille  tuis, 
Laudabit  nonnulla.     Venit  si  Rhetor  ineptus, 

Limata  et  tersa,  et  qui  bene  cocta  petit, 
Claude  citus  librum  ;  nulla  htc  nisi  ferrea  verba, 

Ofiendent  stomachum  quae  minus  apta  suum. 
At  si  quis  non  eximius  de  plebe  poeta, 

Annue  ;  namque  istic  plurima  6cta  leget. 
Nos  sumus  e  numero,  nullus  mihi  spirat  Apollo, 

Grandiloquus  Vates  quilibet  ease  nequit. 
Si  Critic  us  Lector,  tumidus  Censorque  molestus, 

Zoilus  et  Momus,  si  rabiosa  cohors : 
Ringe,  freme,  et  noli  tum  pandere,  turba  malig^is 

Si  occurrat  sannis  invidiosa  suis : 
Fac  fugias ;  si  nulla  tibi  sit  copia  eundi, 

Contemnes  tacite  scommata  queeque  feres. 
Frendeat,  allatret,  vacuas  gannitibus  auras 

Impleat,  hand  cures  ;  his  placuisse  nefas. 
Verum  age  si  forsan,  di vertat  purior  hospes, 

Cuique  sales,  ludi,  displiceantque  joci, 
Objiciatque  tibi  sordes,  lascivaque  ;  dices, 

Lasciva  est  Domino  et  Musa  jocosa  tuo. 
Nee  lasciva  tamen,  si  pensitet  omne  ;  sed  esto ; 

Sit  lasciva  licet  pagina,  vita  proba  est. 
Barbarus,  indoctusque  rudis  spectator  in  istam 

Si  messem  intrudat,  fuste  fugabis  eum : 
Fungum  pelle  procul  ( jubeo) ;  nam  quid  mihi  fungo  ? 

Conveniunt  stomacho  non  minus  ista  suo. 
Sed  nee  pelle  tamen ;  leeto  omnes  accipe  vultu, 

Quos,  quas,  vel  quales,  inde  vel  unde  viros. 
Gratus  erit  quicunque  venit,  gratissimus  hospes 

Quisquis  erit,  facilis  difficilisque  mihi. 
Nam  si  culpsLrit,  queedam  culp&sse  juvabit. 

Culpando  faciet  memeliora  sequi 
Sed  si  laudarit,  neque  laudibus  eflferar  ullis, 

Sit  satis  hisce  malis  opposuisse  bonum. 
Heec  sunt  quee  nostro  placuit  mandare  libello, 

£t  quee  dimittens  discere  jussit  Hems. 


DEMOCRITUS  JUNIOR 


TO  THE  READER. 


Gevtle  reader,  I  presume  thou  wih  be  very  inquisitive  to  kaow  what 
antick  or  personate  actor  this  is,  that  so  insolently  intrudes,  upon  this  com- 
mon theatre,  to  the  worlds  view,  arrogating  another  mans  name,  whence  he 
is,  why  he  doth  it,  and  what  he  hath  to  say.  Although,  *  as  he  said,  Pnintcm, 
St  neluero^  non  respondebo :  quis  coactums  est  ?  (I  am  a  free  man  bom,  and 
may  choose  whether  I  will  tell :  who  can  compel  me?)  if  I  be  urged,  I  will  as 
readily  reply  as  that  Egyptian  in  ^Plutarch,  when  a  curious  fellow  would  needs 
know  what  he  had  in  his  basket,  Quum  vides  velatam,  quid  inquiris  in  rem 
abscondiiam  ?  It  was  therefore  covered,  because  he  should  not  know  what  was 
in  it.  Seek  not  alter  that  which  is  hid :  if  the  contents  please  thee,  ^cmd  be  for 
thy  use^  suppose  the  man  in  the  moon,  or  whom  thou  wilty  to  be  the  author  : 
I  would  not  willingly  be  known.  Yet,  in  some  sort  to  give  thee  satis&ction, 
which  is  more  than  I  need,  I  will  shew  a  reason,  both  of  this  usurped  name, 
titk,  and  subject.  And  first  of  the  name  of  Democritus ;  lest  any  man,  by 
reason  of  it,  snould  be  deceived,  expecting  a  pasquil,  a  satyre,  soipe  ridiculous 
treatise  (as  I  my  self  should  have  done),  some  prodigious  tenent,  or  paradox 
of  the  earths  motion,  of  infinite  worlds,  in  infinito  vacuo ^  exfortuitd  atomorum 
collisioney  in  an  infinite  waste,  so  caused  by  an  accidental  collision  of  motes 
in  the  sun,  all  which  Democritus  held,  Epicurus  and  their  master  Leucippus 
of  old  maintained,  and  are  lately  revived  by  Copernicus,  Brunus,  and  some 
others.  Besides,  it  hath  been  alwayes  an  ordinary  custom,  as  ^  Grellius  observes, 
Jbr  later  writers  and  impostors,  to  broach  many  absurd  and  insolent  Actions, 
under  the  name  of  so  noble  a  philosopher  as  Democritus,  to  get  themselves 
credit,  and  by  that  means  the  more  to  be  respected,  as  artificers  usually  do, 
novo  qui  marmori  ascribunt  Praxitelem  suo,     'Tib  not  so  with  me. 

•  Non  hie  Centauros,  non  OorgonAS,  UvpTlatqiie, 
Inrmiea :  homiAem  pagin«  noatim  tapit. 

No  Craitaara  here,  or  Oorrona,  look  to  find: 
My  subject  It  of  num  aDanainane  kind. 

Thou  thy  self  art  the  subject  of  my  discourse. 

'  Quidquid  ngaai  homines,  rotum,  timor,  in,  roluptas, 
Oandik,  diacnnus,  nostii  Cumgo  libelli. 

Whate'er  men  do,  rows,  fears,  in  ire,  in  sport, 
Joys,  wandrings,  are  the  snmm  of  my  report. 

D  My  intent  is  no  otherwise  to  use  his  name,  than  Mercurius  Gallobelgicus, 
Mercurius  Britannicus,  use  the  name  of  Mercurie,  '  Democritus  Christianus, 
drc.  although  there  be  some  other  circumstances  for  which  I  have  masked 
myself  under  this  visard,  and  some  peculiar  respects,  which  I  cannot  so  well 
express,  until  I  have  set  down  a  brief  character  of  this  our  Democritus,  what 
he  was,  with  an  epitome  of  his  life. 

Democritus,  as  he  is  described  by  **  Hippocrates,  and  ^  Laertius,  was  a 
little  wearish  old  man,  very  melancholy  bv  nature,  averse  from  company  in 
his  latter  dayes,  ^  and  much  given  to  sohtariness,  a  famous  philosopher  in 

■  Seneea,  In  Lndo  in  mortem  Clandii  Casaris.  ^  Lih.  de  Coriositate.  •  Hodo  hec  tibi  osui  sint, 
faemTisaaetoicm  flngilo.  Wecker.  *  Lib.  10.  c.  12.  Multa  a  male  ferlatis  in  Democriti  nomine  com- 
menta  data,  nobiUtatis,  anctoritatisque  ejus  perfiigio  atentibus.  •  Martialis,  lib.  10.  epigr.  14.  '  Jut. 
flat  1.  V  AoOi.  Pet.  Be«eo,  edit  Colonic  161^  ^  Hist  Epist  Damaget  •  La«rt  lib.  9.  »  Uor- 
tiUo  dbi  eeDalaoi  aeligens,  ibique  seipsum  includens,  vixit  soiitarius. 
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^m.  Democritus  to  the  Header. 

^b  age,  '  coeevoua  with  Socrales,  wholly  ftddicted  to  Ills  studies  at  the  la&t, 
^foA  to  a  private  life ;  writ  many  excellent  works,  a  great  divine,  according  to 
the  divinjty  of  those  times,  an  expert  physician,  a  politician,  an  excellent 
mathematician,  as  "  Diacosmus  and  the  rest  of  his  works  do  witness.  He 
was  much  delighted  with  the  studieB  of  husbandry,  saith  "Columella;  and 
often  I  find  him  cited  by  •  Constantinus  and  others  treating  of  that  subject. 
He  knew  the  natures,  aiSerences  of  all  beasts,  plants,  fishes,  birds;  and,  as 
some  say,  could  P  understand  the  tunes  and  voices  of  them.  In  a  word,  he 
was  ommfariam  doctus,  a  general  scholar,  a  great  student ;  and,  to  the  in- 
tent he  might  better  contemplate,  1 1  find  it  related  by  some,  that  he  put  out 
bis  eyes,  and  was  in  his  old  age  voluntarily  blind,  yet  saw  mure  than  all 
Greece  besides,  and  '  writ  of  every  subject ;  Nihil  m  loto  opifido  natura, 
de  quo  non  scripsit :  a  man  of  an  excellent  wit,  profound  conceit ;  and,  to 
attain  knowledge  the  better  in  his  younger  years,  he  travelled  to  Egypt  and 
'  Athens,  to  confer  with  learned  men,  ^admired  of  some,  despised  qfothi 
After  a  wandring  life,  he  setied  at  Abdera,  a  town  in  Thrace,  and  was  sent 
for  thither  to  be  their  law-maker,  recorder,  or  town-clerk,  as  some  will ; 
others,  he  was  there  bred  and  born.  Howsoever  it  was,  tliere  he  lived  i 
iq  a  garden  in  the  suburbs,  wholly  betaking  himself  to  his  studies  and  a  pri-, 
vate  life,  "  saving  that  sometimes  he  would  walk  down  to  the  haven,  '  and] 
favgh  heartily  at  such  variety  of  ridiculous  objects,  which  there  he 
"'    '  g  Democritus. 

mean  time,  how  doth  this  concern  me,  or  upon  what  refer-.! 
encedo  I  usurp  this  habit?     I  confess,  indeed,  that  to  compare  myself  unto 
"  a  for  ought  1  have  yet  said,  were  both  Impudency  and  arrugancy.     1  do 
not  presume  to  make  any  parallel.     Aulislal  mihi  millibus  tTecentis:  '  par- 
vus sum ;  nulltis  sum;  altum  nee  spira,  nee  spero.     Yet  thus  much  I  will 
say  of  my  self,  and  that  I  hope  wiUiout  all  suspicion  of  pride,  or  self-con- 
ceit, I  have  lived  a  silent,  sedentary,  solitary,  private  hfe,  mihi  et  Musis, 
in  the  university, (as  long  almost  as  Xenocrates  in  Athens,  ad  seneclam  Je 
^       to  learn  wisdom  as  he  did,)peuned  up  most  part  in  my  study  f^for  I  have 
been  brought  up  a  student  in  the  most  flourishing  college  of  Europe,  >  auguair. 
liisimo  eollegio,  and  can  brag  with  *  Jovius,  almost,  in  ed  luce  domicilii  Yati- 
cani,  totiut  orltis  oeleberrimi,  per  37  annas  multa  opportuna^ue  didici 
thirty  years  I  have  continued  (having  the  use  of  as  good  '  libraries  as  evi^' 
he  haa)  a  scholar,  and  would  be  therefore  loth,  either,  by  living  as  a  drone, 
to  be  un  improfitable  or  unworthy  member  of  so  learned  and  noble  a  society, 
or  to  write  that  which  should  be  any  way  dislionourahle  to  such  a  royal  and 
ample  foundation.      Something  I  have  doneplhough  by  my   profession   a 
divme,  yet  turbine  raplus  ingenii,  as  ''  he  said,  out  of  a  running  wit,  an 
unconstant,  unsettled  mind,  I  had  a  great  desire  (not  able  to  attain  to  a 
superficial  skill  in  any)  to  have  some  smattering  in  all,  to  be  aiigtiis  in 
1^^  omnibus,  nullus  in  sijtgulis ;  which  "=  Plato  commends,  out  of  him  '' Lipsiua 
l^^approvee  and  furthers,  asfii  to  be  imprinted  in  all  curious  wits,  not  to  be 
^^Bj^otie  of  one  science,  or  dwell  altogether  in  one  subject,  as  most  do,  but  Iq 
^^Brove  abroad,  centum  puer  artium,  to  have  an  oar  in  every  mans  boat,  te 

'"  iPlornU  OlyinjitMleM;  TOO  mmu  Pc.ilTroi. 

Laail.       •Col.Cl.c.l.       •  Cuiwt.  lib.  de  iri 
H  dldl  Abdiitltuui.    Egi.  Hip.       iSabellli 
pluioiiIowniBdmt.  lu  " 
nuUca,  Ubenlei  dliclplii 
DIXiL         'Idem  CDBtEIni 
Hip.  Ep,  " 
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*  foste  of  every  disk^  and  to  sip  of  every  cmp;  which,  sailh '  Mcmtatgne,  wa» 
well  pei&rmedl  b;  Ariatotle,  aiui  his  learned  coui^rey-man  Adrian  lSiim^ua«. 
This  roving  humour  (diough  not  with  like  aucceas)  I  have  ever  had;  and, 
like  a  ranging  spaniel,  that  barka  at  every  bird  he  sees,  leaving  his  game,  Ir 
have  followed  all,  saving  that  which  I  should j(  and  may  iustly  complain,  and 
truly,  qui  ubique  e$t^  nusquam  est^  which  *  Geaner  cUa  in  modesty  ;^that  I) 
have  read  many  books,  but  to  little  purpose^  for  want  of  good  method,  I; 
have  confusedly  tumbled  over  divers  authors  in  our:  libraries  with  small 
profit,  for  want  of  art,  order,  memory,  judgement.     I  never  travelled  but  in* 
map  or  card,  in  which  my  unconfined  thoughts  have  fineely  expatiated;  aa- 
having  ever  been  especially  delighted  with  the  study  of  cosmography. 
'^  Satiun  was  lord  of  my  geniture,  culminating,  &c.  and  Mam  principal  signt- 
ficator  of  manners,  in  partile  oonjunotion  with  mine  ascendent ;  both  foittfr- 
Date  in  their  houses,  Ssc,  I  am  not  poor,  I  am  not  rich;  nUudest^  nihil  deesi; 
I  have  little,  I  want  nothing :  all  my  treasure  is  in  Minervot'a  tower.    Greater 
preferment  as  I  could  never  get,  so  am  I  not  in  dd>t  for  it.     I  have  a  comr 
petency  {laus  Deo)  from  my  noble  and  munificent  patron^.     Though  L  hve 
still  a  coUegiate  student,  as  Democritus  in  his  garden,  and  lead  a  monastique> 
life,  ipse  mihi  theatrum^  sequestred  from  those  tumults  and  troubles  of  the 
world,  et  tarnqnam  in  speculd  positus  {}  as  he  said),  in  some  high  place  above 
you  all,  like  Stoicus  sapiens,  omnia  stecula  prtsterita  prtesentiaque  tndenSy 
una  velut  intuitu,  I  hear  and  see  what  is  done  abroad,  how  others  ^  run^ 
ride,  turmoil,  and  macerate  themselves  in  court  and  countrey.     Far  finom 
those  wrangling  law-suits,  aulce  vanitatem^fori  onMtionem^  ridere  mecuns 
soleo :  I  laugh  at  all,  ^  only  secure,  lest  my.  suit  go  amiss,,  my  ships  perish, 
com  and  cattle  miscarry,  trade  decay,  /  have  no  wife  nor  children,  good  or 
bad,  to  provide  for ;  a  meer  spectator  of  other  mens  fortunes  and  adventures, 
and  how  they  act  their  parts,  which  me  thinks  are  diversely  presented  unto 
me,  as  from  a  common  theatre  or  scene.     I  hear  new  news  every  day  :  and 
those  ordinary  rumours  of  war,  plagues,  fires,  inundations,  thefts,  murders, 
massacres,  meteors,  comets,  spectrums,  prodigies,  apparitions,  of  towns  taken, 
cities  besieged  in  France,  Germany,  Turky,  Persia,  Poland,  &c.  daily  musters 
and  preparations,  and  such  like,  which  these  tempestuous  times  afford,  battles 
fought,  so  many  men  slain,  monomachies,  shipwracks,  piracies,  and  sea- 
fights,  peace,  leagues,  stratagems,  and  fresh   adarms — a  vast  confusion  of 
vows,  wishes,  actions,  edicts,  petitions,  law-suits,  pleas,  laws,  proclamations, 
complaints,  grievances — are  daily  brought  to  our  ears :  new  books  every 
day,  pamphlets,  currantoes,  stories,  whole  catalogues  of  volumes  of  all  sorts, 
new   paradoxes,  opinions,   schisms,   heresies,   controversies  in   philosophy, 
religion,  &c.     Now  come  tidings  of  weddings,  maskings,  mummeries,  enter- 
tainments, jubiles,   embassies,   tilts,   and  tomaments,  trophies,    triumphs, 
revels,  sports,  playes:   then  again,   as  in  a   new  shifted   scene,  treasons, 
cheating  tricks,  robberies,  enormous  villanies,  in  all  kinds,  fnnerds,  burials, 
death    of    princes,     new    discoveries,    expeditions;     now    comical,    then 
tragical  matters.     To  day  we  hear  of  new  lords  and  o£Bcers  created,  to 
morrow   of  some   great  men   deposed,   and   then  again  of  fresh  honours 
conferred:  one  is  let  loose,  anouier  imprisoned:  one  purchaseth,  another 
breaketh:   he  thrives,  his   neighbour  turns   bankrupt;    now   plenty,   then 
again  dearth  and  fomine ;  one  runs,  another  rides,  wrangles,  laughs,  weeps, 
Ac.    Thus  I   daily  hear,  and  such   like,  both  private  and  public  news. 

•  Drlibwe  ciatom  d«  quocunqiM  oibo»  et  pitiiMure  de  quocunque  dolio  iacundum.  '  Easaya,  lib.  3, 
c  Tfmhl,  bOiUottwo.  *  Aa^bo  foTt«s  et  CortunalL  Mars  idem  mi^tem  dominiu  iuxU  primam 
Leoritii  rcgiJam.  >  Heiaaiua.  ^  Calide  ambientea,  aolicite  liti^tantea.  a^tmiaere  excidentea,  vocea, 
adnaam.  ooQtentionea,  hfi.  *  Gyp.  ad  Donat  XJhice  aecurua,  ii«  ex^dam  in.foio«  aat  in  man 
ladScubonSa  elaam»  de  dote  fills,  patnmoaio  fiUi  non  aum  aolicitua. 
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Amidst  ihe  gallantry  and  misery  of  tlie  world,  jollity,  pride,  perplexities  and  1 
cares,  simplicity  and  villany,  subtlety,  Icnavery,  candour  and  integrity, 
mutually  miit  and  offering  themselves,  I  rub  on,  privus  privatus:  as  I  have 
still  lived,  so  I  now  continue  ttalu  quo  priut,  left  to  a  solitary  life,  and  mine 
X.  own  domeiUck  discontents;  saving  tl^t  sometimes, <,ne  quid  menliar^a» 
Diogenes  vent  into  the  city  and  Democritus  to  the  haven,  to  see  &sluons, 
I  did  for  my  recreation  now  and  then  walk  abroad,  look  into  the  world,  and 
could  not  chuse  but  make  some  little  observation,  non  tam  sagax  obiervator, 
ac  timplex  redtalor,  not,  as  they  did,  to  scoff  or  laugh  ai  all,  but  with  a 
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mixt  passion :  BUem,  tape  jocttm  vesiri  movere  lamiillus. ' 

I  did  sometime  laugh  and  scoff  with  Lucian,  and  satyricaDy  tax  with 
Menippus,  lament  with  Heraclitus,  sometimes  again  1  was  "  petulantt  splene 
cachinno,  and  then  again,  "iirere  bilii  jecur,  1  was  much  moved  to  see  that 
abuse  which  I  could  not  amend :  in  which  passion  howsoever  I  may  sym- 
pathize with  him  or  them,  'tis  Tor  no  such  respect  I  shroud  my  self  under  his 
name,  but  either,  in  an  unknown  liabit,  to  assume  a  little  more  liberty  and 
freedom  of  speech,  or  if  you  will  needs  know,  for  that  reason  and  only  respect 
which  Hippocrates  relates  at  targe  in  his  epistle  to  Damegetus,  wherein  he 
doth  express,  how,  coming  to  visit  him  one  day,  he  found  Democrilut  in  his 
eorden  at  Abdera,  in  the  suburba,  Punder  a  shady  1)ower,  twith  a  book  on 
His  knees,  busie  at  his  study,  sometime  writing,  sometime  walking.  The 
subject  of  his  book  was  melancholy  and  maduess :  about  him  lay  tlie  car- 
kasses  of  many  several  beasts,  newly  by  him  cut  up  and  anatomized ;  not 
that  he  did  contemn  Gods  creatures,  as  he  told  Hippocrates,  but  to  find  out 
the  seat  of  this  alra  bilit,  or  melancholy,  whence  it  proceeds,  and  how  it  ia 
engendred  in  mens  bodies,  to  the  intent  he  might  better  cure  it  in  himself,  by 
his  writings  and  observations  '  teach  others  how  to  prevent  and  avoid  it.  Wliit^ 
good  intent  of  his  Hippocrates  highly  commended,  Democritus  Junior  is  there- 
lore  bold  to  imitate,  and,  because  he  lefl  it  imperfect,  and  it  is  now  lost,  fuan 
succenturiatoT  JJemocrifi,  to  revive  ^;ain,  prosecute,  and  iinish  in  this  treatise. 
You  have  had  a  reason  of  the  name.  If  tlie  title  and  inscription  offend 
your  gravity,  were  it  a  sufficient  justification  to  accuse  others,  1  could  pro- 
duce many  sober  treatises,  even  sermons  themselves,  which  in  their  fronts 
carry  more  phantastical  names.  Howsoever,  it  is  a  kind  of  policy  in  these 
dayes,  to  prefix  a  phantastical  title  to  a  book  which  is  to  be  sold :  for  as  larks 
come  down  to  a  day-net,  many  vain  readers  will  tarry  and  stand  gazing, 
like  silly  passengers,  at  an  antick  picture  in  a  painter's  shop,  that  will  not 
look  at  a  judicious  piece.  And  indeed,  as  'Scaliger  observes,  jiothing  more 
invilei  a  reader  than  an  argument  unlooked  for,  unlhouffht  of,  and  sells 
belter  than  a  scurrile  pamphlet,  turn  maxtme  cum  nomtas  excitat  palatum. 
Many  men,  saith  'Gelllus,  are  very  conceited  in  their  inacriptiont,  and  able, 
(as  "  Pliny  quotes  out  of  Seneca)  to  make  him  loyter  by  the  way,  that  went 
in  hatte  to  fetch  a  mid-vrije  for  his  daughter,  now  ready  to  lie  down.  For 
my  port,  I  have  honourable  '  precedents  for  this  I  have  done :  I  will  cite  one 
fDr  all,  Anthonie  Zara  Pap.  Episc,  his  Anatomy  of  Wit,  in  four  sections, 
members,  subsections.  &c.  to  be  read  in  our  libraries. 

If  any  man  except  against  the  matter  or  manner  of  treating  of  this  ray 
subject,  and  will  demand  a  reason  of  it,  I  can  allege  more  than  one.     I  write 

■  Hor.       'Per.       <>  Uor.       p  BrcundQin  nuEiU*  locui  ml  (rondosinnnpulLicpixnu.  iltHjHiqiie 
■paotA  gktlt?  teBulB  pn>pe  aqna  dcdovbit.  pLurlde  muTDiumu.  ubi  kmIEIf  pt  domui  DvmuorLti  eopipi- 
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of  mekncholy^  by  being  busie,  to  avoid  melancholy.  There  is  no  greater 
cause  of  meumcholy  thaoi  idleness,  no  better  cure  than  businesi^  as  '^Rhasis 
holds:  and  howbeit,  stultus  labor  est  ineptiarum^  to  be  busied  in  toyes  is 
to  small  purpose,  yet  hear  that  divine  Seneca,  better  aliud  agere  qnam  nikii^ 
better  do  to  no  end,  than  nothing.  I  writ  thereforeY<and  busied  my  self  in 
this  pla^g  labour,)^^«^i<e  diligentid  ut  vitarem  torporem  feriamdif  with 
Vectius  in  Macrobius,  atque  otium  in  utile  verterem  negotium  ;  3 

r— SlmaletJueiuidftetidoneftdioneTitB  ^ 

Leetoicm  delecUndo  sUbiiI  afeqpw  mooenda 

To  this  end  I  writ^^fil^e  them,  saith  Lucian,  that  recite  to  frees,  and  de<- 
cUnm  to  pillars^  for  want  of  auditors  :)sb  *  Paulus  JSeineta  ingenuously  con- 
fesseth,  not  that  any  thing  urns  unknown  or  omitted^  Out  to  exercise  my  se\f 
(which  course  if  some  took,  I  think  it  would  be  good  for  their  bodies,  and 
much  better  fw  their  souls) ;  (jbr  peradventure,  as  others  do,  for  fame  to  shew 
my  self  (Sdre  tuum  nihil  est^  nisi  te  scire  hpc  sciat  alter).  I  might  be  of 
Tfaucydides  opinion,  *to  know  a  thina  and  not  to  express  it^  is  all  one  as  if 
he  knew  %t  not.  >  Wlien  I  first  took  this  task  in  hand^e^f  quod  ait  ^ille,  tm-  3 
peliente  genio  negotium  suscepi^  this>I  aimed  at,  ^  vel  ut  lenirem  animum 
ecribendoy  to  ease  my  mind  by  writing,  for  I  had,  granidum  cor^fetum  caput, 
•^  ^a  kind  of  imposthume  in  my  head^mch  I  was  very  desirous  to  be  unladen 
of,  and  could  imagine  no  fitter  evacuation  than  this.  Besides,  I  might  not 
well  refrain ;  for,  ubi  dolor y  ibi  digitus^  one  must  needs  scratch  where  it  itches. 
I  was  not  a  little  offended  with  this  malady ^hall  I  say  my  mistns  melancholy y 
my  Egeria,  or  my  mains  genius ;  and  for  that  cause^as  he  that  is  stung  with 
a  scorpion,  I  would  expel,  clanum  clavoy  ^  comfort  one  sorrow  with  another, 
idleness  with  idleness,  ut  ex  viperd  theriacumy  make  an  antidote  out  of  that 
which  was  the  prime  cause  of  my  disease.  Or  as  he  did,  of  whom  *Felix 
Plater  speaks,  that  thought  he  had  some  of  Aristophanes  frogs  in  his  belly, 
still  crymg  Brecc*  ekex,  coax,  oop,  oop,  and  for  that  cause  studied  physick 
seven  years,  and  travelled  over  most  part  of  Europe,  to  ease  himsen ;  to  do 
my  self  good,  I  turned  over  such  physicians  as  our  libraries  would  afford,  or 
my  (private  friends  impart,  and  have  taken  this  pains.  And  why  not?  Car- 
dan professeth  he  writ  his  book  De  consolatione  after  his  sons  death,  to  com- 
fort himself;  so  did  Tully  write  of  the  same  subject  with  like  intent  after  his 
daughters  departure,  if  it  be  his  at  least,  or  some  impostors  put  out  in  his 
name,  which  Lipsius  probably  suspects.  Concerning  my  self,  I  can  perad- 
venture affirm  with  Marius  in  Sallust,  ^  that  which  others  hear  or  read  of,  I 
felt  and  practised  my  self:  they  get  their  knowledge  by  booksy  I  mine  by  " 
melancholizing  :  experto  crede  Roberto.  Something  I  can  speak  out  of  ex- 
perience, €Brumnabilis  experientid^'me  docuit ;  and  with  her  in  the  poet, 
'ffaud  ignara  mali  miseris  succurrere  disco.  I  would  help  others  out  of  a 
fellow-feeling,  and  as  that  vertuous  lady  did  of  old,  ^  being  a  leper  her  self 
bestow  all  her  portion  to  build  an  hospital  for  lepers y  I  will  spend  my  time 
and  knowledge,  which  are  my  greatest  fortunes,  for  the  common  good  of  all. 
"^  Yea,  but  you  will  inferr  that  this  is  ^ actum  agere y  an  unnecessary  work, 
cramben  bis  coctam  apponerCy  the  same  again  and  again  in  other  words. '' .  To 
what  purpose  ?  ^Nothing  is  omitted  that  may  well  be  said :  so  thought  Lucian 
in  the  like  theam.     Ho^many  excellent  physicians  have  written  just  volumes 

*  Cont.  L  4.  c  9.  Non  e«t  eurm  melior  quain  labor,  f  Hor.  ■  Non  quod  de  novo  quid  addere,  aut 
a  Teteiibiu  pnetermiatum,  wd  proprue  exercitationis  caauft.  *  Qui  no  vit,  neque  id  quod  ■cntitex- 
flrfmit,  perinde  est  ae  si  nesdret.  ^  Jorius,  Prnt  Hist.  •  Erasmus.  *  Otium  otio.  dolorem 
more,  sum  solatoa.  •  Obserrat  1.  1.  R  M.  Job.  Rous,  our  protobib.  Oxon.  Mr.  Hopper,  Mr.  Outh- 
iMie,  Stc  fc  Qn«  Uli  audire  et  legere  solent,  eorum  partim  ridi  egomet,  alia  gessi :  que  ilU  literis, 
«fi>  miUtando  didici.  Nunc  tos  existimate,  fseta  an  dicta  pluris  sInC  «Dido,  Virg.  ^C»n^* 
Ipsa  elephantiaaieorrepU  elephantiasis  bospitiumcoDStruxit.  >  Iliada  poat  Homerum.  >Nihu 
fBitenniasinn  quod  a  qnoris  did  possit 
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and  elaborale  tracts  of  thU  »ubje(^t  ?  no  news  here  :  that  wliich  I  have  is  slola 
from  others;  "dtoitgue  miAi  tnea  pagina,  far  ei.{  It  that  severe  doom  of 
"Syneaufl  be  true,  U  is  a greaier  offence  lo  tleal  dead  meni  labours,  than  their 
cloalhi,  what  shall  become  of  moat  writers  ( 'i  I  hold  up  my  hand  at  the  bar 
amongst  others,  and  am  guilty  of  felony  in  this  kind  ;  habes  confitentem  ream, 
I  am  content  to  be  pressed  with  the  rest.  'Tis  most  true,  tenet  inianaHle 
tnuttot  scribeTtdi  cacoethes  ;  and  f  there  ii  no  end  of  writing  of  books,  as  the 
wise  man  found  of  old,  in  this  "iscribling  age  especiuUy,  wherein  'the  number 
of  books  is  vntkottt  number,  ('as  a  worthy  man  saith)^eije(  he  oppressed,  &ad 
oulofanitchinghumoar,thateyery  niantiath  tosliew  himself, 'desirous  offame 

and  hoD<MT,(i^»cribimus  indocti  doctigue^ )  he  will  write,  no  matter  what, 

and  fcntpc  tt^ether,it  boots  not  whence.    *  Be-asitchedwith  this  desire  of  fame, 
etiam  Piediis  in  morhif,  to  the  disparagement  of  their  health,  and  scarce  able 
to  hold  a  pen,  they  must  say  something,  "ami  get  themselvet  a  name,  saith 
Scaliger,  though  it  be  to  the  down-fall  and  rvine  of  many  others.     To  be 
counted  writers,  tcriptores  vt  salutentur,  to  be  thouglit  and  held  Polymathes, 
and  Polyhistors,  apud  imperitum  rttlgvt  ob  ventoste  nomea  artis,  to  get  a 
paper  kingdom '^nu/U  ipe  qu^stit,  sed  ampldfamm,  in  this  precipitate,  am- 
bitious age,  nunc  at  est  smculum,  inter  immaturam  eruditionem,  anibitiosvm 
et  prteceps  ('tis  ^Scaligeis  censure)  and  they  that  are  scarce  auditors,  vir  aii~ 
dilores,  must  be  masters  and  teachers,  before  they  be  capable  and  fit  hearers.'? 
They  will  rush  into  all  learning,  togalam,  armatam,  divine,  humane  autliors, 
r«ke  over  all  indexes  and  pamphlets  for  notes,  as  our  merchants  do  strange 
havens  for  traffick,  write  great  tomes,  cum  nonw'n/rciwrrf  doctiores,  sedloqtia- 
oiores,  wlien  as  they  are  not  thereby  better  scholars,  but  greater  praters.  They 
commonly  pretend  publtck  good:  but,  HsGe.sner*observes, 'tis  pride  and  vanity 
Ihat  eggs  them  on  ;  no  news,  or  ought  worthy  of  note,  but  the  same  in  other 
Jenas.^  Ne  feriarentur  fortasse  IgpograpM,  velidco  scribendum  est  aliquid    , 
'  se  mxitse  testenlur.  j  As  apothecaries,  we  make  new  mixtures  every  day,  j 
HIT  out  of  one  vessel  mto  another;(and  as  those  okl  Romans  rob'd  all  the  1 
itiea  of  the  world,  to  set  out  their  bad  sited  Rome^we  skim  off  the  cream  of  J 
Other  mens  wits,  pick  the  choice  flowers  of  their  till'd  gardens  to  set  out  our  J 
own  sterile  plots.  <  Cattrant  alios,  al  iibros  suos,  per  se  graciles,  alieno  adipt  I 
««^arcianj  (so 'Jovius  inveighs);  they  lard  their  lean  books  with  the  fat  off 
others  worl[s.     Ineruditi  fures,  ^c^(a  fault  that  every  writer  finds,  as  I  do  f 
now,  and  yet  faulty  themseJves)  'Triam  lilerarvm  homines,  all  thieves;  they  1 
pilfer  out  of  old  writers  to  stuff  up  their  new  comments,  scrape  Ennius  dung^  J 
nils,  and  out  of  'Democritus  pit,  as  I  have  done.     By  which  means  it  comeq  i 
to  pass,  ^tkal  not  only  Hbraries  and  shops  are  full  of  our  putid  papers,  bat  I 
every  close-stool  and  jakes  :<,Scribunt  carmina,  gum  legunt  cacantes  ;,ithey  J 
Bene  to  put  under  pies,  to  '  lap  spice  in,  and  keep  roast  meat  from  burning.  J 
With  us -in  France,  saith  ''Scaliger,  every  man  hath  liberty  to  write,  but  | 
few  ability,     'Heretofore  learning  teat  graced  by  judicious  scholars,  but 
now  noble  sciences  are  vilified  by  base  and  illiterate  scriblers,  that  either 
write  for  vain-glory,  need  to  get  money,  or  as  parasites  to  Hatter  and  collogue 
with  some  great  men :  tlicy  put  out  'hurras,  guisguiHasqtte,  ineptiasque. 
*Amongit  so  many  thousand  authors  you  shall  scarce  find  one,  by  reading  of 

•  MarliollB.      -Hiwni  implum  inort'ionim  InmbntionM  qnnn  mtM  ninri.     pBccI.  nit.     iLHiro* 
ranocbl  gtenunl,  Jlfnlin  pirtuiil.     '  D.  Kini.  prmhL  iML  Jnnu,  the  lilc  right  n'eRnil  lord  hiihnn 
orLoDdoa.    ■Homiofs  hmdid  gloils  ad  «leRMtloneDi  eniditiani*  DDdiquB  Mnienint.  Burhanu 
■  Elbdniitl  etlini  hudii  uiiun,  ftc.      JuHui  Buimliu.       ■  Ex  nilnii  xOmm  HuKnuIinnlaiibi ^ 
dura  id  Ikmam  ttrunnt.         ■  BiMUlt.  SS8.         ■Oniii«i"' 
(Wsl  contRidunt,  ulBoneaUcaiiuTcihibeuituTitiftoT 
ttuT       'KDnnocTldputea.    ^  Hon  um  nfcrte  hlhllo 
unlcltur  incptB.         *Epiit.  (d  Pelu,    In 
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whom  yon  shall  he  any  whit  better,  hut  rather  much  ioor$e^  quOnu  inftcitvhr 
potiusy  quam-perfieitur,  by  wlneh  he  is  rather  infected,  than  any  Way  perfected. 

^ kQoltdUlefill,  N 

Quid  didicit  taadem,  qoidacit,  iilfliftfamiA.  angM  T 

So  that  oftentimes  it  fidls  out  (which  Calhiaachus  taxed  of  old)  a  great  book 
is  a  great  mischief.  >  ^Cardan  finds  fault  with  Frenchmen  and  Germans,  lor 
their  scribling  to  no  purpose :  tion,  inguity  ah  edendo  deterreo^  mode  novum 
aliquid  invefdant :  he  doth  not  bar  them  to  write,  so  that  it  be  some  new 
invention  of  their  own :  but  we  weave  the  same  web  still,  twist  the  same  rope 
again  and  again  :  or,  if  it  be  a  new  invention,  'tis  but  some  bauble  or  tov  which 
Mb  fellows  write,  for  as  idle  fellows  to  read :  and  who  so  cannot  mvent  ? 
^  He  must  have  a  barren  witf  that  in  this  scribling  age  can  forge  nothing. 
^Princes  shew  their  armies,  rich  men  vaunt  their  buildings,  souldiers  their 
mankoody  and  scholars  vent  their  toyes ;  they  must  read,  they  most  hear, 
whether  they  will  or  no. 

■  Bt  oaodcamqae  wmel  cbtrtis  Uleverit.  omoet 
Oettiet  a  ftimo  redeuntes  scire  Ucoque, 
Bt  paeros  et  anu» 

What  once  is  said  snd  wrft^  all  nKn  must  know. 
Old  wives  and  eldldien  as  they  eome  and  go. 

What  a  company  of  poets  hath  this  year  brought  out !  as  Pliny  complains  to 
Sosius  Senecio.  **  This  April,  every  day  some  or  other  have  recited.  What  a 
catalogue  of  new  books  all  this  year,  all  this  age  (I  say),  have  our  Frank-furt 
marts^  ons  domestick  marts,  brought  out!  twice  a  year,  ^proferunt  se  nova 
ingenia  et  ostentant :  we  stretch  our  wits  out,  and  set  them  to  sale :  magna 
conatu  nihil  agimus.  So  that,  which  p  Gesner  much  desires,  if  a  speedy  re- 
formation be  not  had,  by  some  princes  edicts  and  grave  supervisors,  to  re- 
strain this  liberty,  it  wiU  run  on  in  infinitum.  Quis  tarn  avidus  librorum 
helluo,  who  can  read  them  ?  As  alr^idy,  we  shall  have  a  vast  chaos  and 
confusion  of  books  :  we  are  ^oppressed  with  them ; ''  our  eyes  ake  with  reading, 
our  fingers  with  turning.  For  my  part,  I  am  one  of  the  number ;  nos  numerus 
sumus :  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have  only  this  of  Macrobius  to  say  for  my  self, 
Owuse  meum,  nihil  meum,  'tis  all  mine,  and  none  mine.  As  a  good  house* 
wife  out  of  divers  fleeces  weaves  one  piece  of  cloth,  a  bee  gathers  wax  and 
honey  out  of  many  flowers,  and  makes  a  new  bundle  of  all,  Floriferis  ut  apes 
in  saltibus  omnia  libant,  I  have  laboriously  'collected  this  cento  out  of  divers 
writers,  and  that  sine  injurid  ."^I  have  wronged  no  authors,  but  given  every 
man  his  own ;  which  'Hierom  so  much  commends  in  Nepotian  ;  he  stole  not 
whole  verses,  pages,  tracts,  as  some  do  now  a  days,  concealing  their  authors 
names ;  but  still  said  this  was  Cyprians,  that  Lactantius,  that  Hilarius,  so  said 
Minutius  Felix,  so  Victorinus,  thus  far  Amobius :  I  cite  and  quote  mine  au- 
thors (which,  howsoever  some  illiterate  scriblers  account  pedantical,  as  a  cloke 
of  ignorance,  and  opposite  to  their  affected  fine  stile,  I  must  and  will  use) 
sumpsi,  non  surripui ;  and  what  Varro,  lib.  6.  de  re  rust,  speaks  of  bees, 
minime  maleficte,  nullius  ovus  vellicantes  faciunt  deterius,  I  can  say  of  my 
self  Whom  have  I  injurea  ?  The  matter  is  theirs  most  partj^and  yet  mine : 
apparet  unde  sumptum  sit  (which  Seneca  approves) ;  aliudtamen,  quam  unde 
sumptum  sit,  apparet ;  which  nature  doth  with  the  aliment  of  our  bodies,  in- 
corporate, digest,  assimilate,  I  do  coticoquere  quod  hausi,  dispose  of  what  I  take : 

^  Palingeniai.     >  Ub.  5.  de  sap. 
iftn,  fcc.    *  Cardan,  pnet  ad  consol. 


▼ratttm  •nnns  hie  attuUt :  mense  Aprili  nallas  fere  dies  quo  non  auqi 

pibos  et  doctoribos  delibprandum  af?linqao,  ut  arguantur  auctorem  funa,  et  mimes  repetiu  louancur, 
ft  tenere  Bexibeadi  libido  eo^rceatur,  aiiter  in  infinitum  progressura.  ^  Onerabuntnr  incenia^  nemo 
kfifidis  auHtUat.  'Libris  obmimur:  oculi  legendo,  manns  volitando  dolent.  Fun.  Stn^,  Momon. 
LocKtiaa.  •  Quidqnid  obique  bene  dictum  fiteio  meum,  et  illad  nunc  meis  ad  compendium,  nunc  ad 
Sdaoi  et  AoeliKritatciB  alienia,  exprimo  verbia :  omnes  anctorea  meos  clientes  ease  aroitror,  &c.  Saris- 
bnricnais  ad  Poirerat  prol.  On  EpiUpb.  Nep.  illud  Cyp.  hoc  Lact  iUud  IlUar.  est,  ita  Victorlnus, 
in  banc  modom  loquutua  est  Araobius,  &c. 
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'  I  make  them  pay  tribute,  to  8et  out  this  my  Maceronicon  :Vhe  method  only 
mine  own  :  I  must  usurp  that  of  "  Wecker  e  Ter,  nikU  dictum  quod  non  dic- 
tum prius.-  tnethodui  sola  art^cem  oslindit :  we  can  say  nothing  but  what 
hath  been  said,  the  composttioD  and  method  m  ours  only,  and  shews  a  scholar, 
Oribasius,  Aetius,  Avicenna,  have  all  out  of  Galen,  but  to  their  own  method, 
diverto  stylo,  non  diveradjide.  Our  poets  steal  from  Homer  ;^e  spews,  saith 
£lian,  they  lick  it  up.^  Divines  use  Austins  words  verbatim  still,  and  out 
itory-dressers  do  as  mnch  ;^e  that  cOmes  last  is  commonly  beat, 

^— ^  dance  qaid  ^nndtuB  «U* 
Foilen,  Mnqa«  fern  mtJior.- — - 

Though  there  were  many  giants  or  old  in  physick  and  philosophy,  yet  I  saj 
with  'Didacus  Stella,  A  dwarf  ttmnding  on  the  shoulders  of  a  gianl,  may  m 
farther  than  a  gianl  kimtelf;  1  may  likely  add,  alter,  and  see  Either  than  my 
predecessor8,;^and  itiBnog^reaterpreiudice  for  me  to  indite  afler  othera,  than  for 
^lianuB  Montaltus.  that  famous  physician,  to  write  de  morbii  capitis,  alW 
Jason  Pratensis,  Hcurnius,  Hildeslieim,  Sec.  Many  horses  to  run  in  a  race, 
one  logician,  one  rhetorician,  after  another.     Oppose  then  what  thou  wilt, 

I  solve  it  thus.  And  for  those  other  faults  of  barbarism,  '  Dorick  dialect,  ex- 
lemporanean  style,  tautologies,  apish  imitation,  a  rhapsody  of  rags  gathered 
together  from  several  dung-hills,  excrements  of  authors,  toyes  and  fopperies 
confusedly  tumbled  out,  without  art,  invention.  Judgement,  wit,  learning,  harsh, 
raw,  rude,  phantastical,  absurd,  insolent,  indiscreet,  ill-composed,  in^gested, 
I  rain,  scuirile,  idle,  dull  and  dry ;  I  confess  all  ('tis  partly  alfected) :  thou 
L  canst  not  think  worse  of  me  than  I  do  of  m  j  self,  Tis  not  worth  the  reading, 
V  I  yield  it :  1  desire  thee  not  to  lose  time  m  perusing  so  vain  a  subject;  i 
ibould  be  peradvcnture  loth  my  self  to  read  him  or  thee  so  writing ;  'tis  not 
opera  pTetiiim.  All  I  say,  is  this,  that  1  have  rpreccdents  for  it,(wluch  Iso- 
crates  calls  perfugivm  iij  qui  peccant,  others  as  absurd,  vain,  idle,  illiterate, 
&«.  (  Nonnulli  alii  idem /ecenin(»others  have  done  as  much,  it  may  be  more,~ 
and  perhaps  thou  thy  self;  Novimus  et  yui  te,  IfC.  we  have  all  our  faults ; 
acimus  et  hanc  veniam,  &c.  '  thou  cenaurest  me,  bo  have  I  done  others,  antf' 
may  do  thee:  dedimus,  inqae  vicem,  ^c.  'tis  lex  talionit,  quid  pro  qutii' 
Go  now  censure,  criticise,  scoff  and  rail. 

Ndu  \i(ile9  In  Don*  dlcvre  f^ua  in«u, 
I  pflp  ego  quKM  dlu,  ke. 

Wn'flt  thou  4ll  for>&  uid  floDti,  %  wry  Homcis, 
Hum  vc  OUT  hIvo,  Ihoa  anit  not  tty  ivoAe  of  om. 

when  women  scold,  have  I  cryed  whore  first ;  and 
am  afraid  1  have  overshot  my  self.  Laitdare  se  vi 
slulti :  as  I  do  not  arrogate,  I  will  not  aerogate.  <^  Primus  ves 
nee  imus,  I  am  none  of  the  best,  I  am  none  of  the  meanest  of  you.  As  I  am 
an  inch,  or  so  many  feet,  so  many  parasanges,  after  him  or  him,  I  may  be 
peradvcnture  an  ace  before  thee.  Be  it  therefore  as  it  is,  well  or  ill,  1  have 
assayed,  put  my  self  upon  the  stage  :  I  roust  abide  the  censure;  I  may  not 
escape  it.  It  is  most  true,  stylus  virum  arguit,  our  style  bewraycs  us,  and 
•■hunters  find  their  game  by  the  trace,  so  is  a  mans  genius  descried  by  his 
'  works:  multo  melius  ex  sermone  qaam  lineamentis,  de  morihus  hominum 
\  jvdieamvs ;  'twas  old  Cato's  rule.  I  have  laid  my  self  open  (I  know  it)  in 
this  treatise,  turned  mine  inside  outward  :  I  shall  Ik  censured.  I  doubt  not ; 

■Piwr.  mil  SvdUI.  Did.  ■  la  Luc.  10,  Ion.  S.  Fvgn^  ilguituin  humrria  Lin|-»IU  plu*  quun 
Iwl  Khtinlcs  tCdfiiL  ■  Ncc  «i«ti«rain  (utu>  idM  niiflor,  qui"  ra  «  fll«  jriiniuatHt,  ncc  umIci  Idro 
(lUor,  quia  n  nHctilt  Kbunui  ut.  upn.  Uniliu  •dtpnui  diiloglit.  i  I'no  ihiurda  duo,  mine 
•«iugntur.  •  Nod  dablto  inultoi  Iwtom  hie  fon  ilultoL  •MutUl.lS.S.  >Ulrenatoi»  (cnn 
«  Twtlgio  Impimo, 


Thus,  i 


I 

I 

1 


vituperare 
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for,  to  say  truth  with  Eraamus,  mkU  wmroshu  kominmm  Jmdkns^  there's 
nought  80  pieyiah  aa  men's  judgments :  yet  this  is  some  comfort — mi  paiata^ 
ncjudiaa^  our  censures  are  as  yarions  as  our  pakts. 


•  Tim  aihi  eonrfra  iifope  lUtntltf^  vldeBtar, 
FoteenlM  Tuio  maltui  dlTtna  pabto,  S^ 

Our  writings  are  as  so  many  dishes,  our  readers  guests ;  our  books  like 
beauty ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  rejects ;  so  are  we  approved  as 
mens  fiauocies  are  inclined.     Pro  captu  teciorU  habent  sua  fata  libelli.    That 
which  is  most  pleasing  to  one  is  osmiroctcfii  net,  most  harsh  to  another.    Quoi 
homimesy  tot  $entefUi4By  so  many  men,  so  many  minds :  that  which  thou  con- 
demnest,  he  commends.  ^Quoapetis^  id  same  est  tnvisum  acidumque  duobus. 
He  respects  matter :  thou  art  wholly  for  words :  he  loves  a  loose  and  free 
stile ;  tnou  art  all  for  neat  composition,  strong  Hues,  hyperboles,  allegories  : 
he  desires  a  fine  frontispiece,  enticing  pictures,  such  as  Hieron.  Natsdi  'the 
Jesuit  hath  cut  to  the  Dominicals,  to  draw  on  the  readers  attention,  which 
thou  rejectest ;  that  which  one  admires,  another  explodes  as  most  absurd 
and  ridiculous.     If  it  be  not  point-blank  to  his  humour,  his  method,  his 
concdt,  ^si  quidforsan  omiseum^  quod  is  animo  conceperit,  si  qtue  dictioj  8^c. 
if  ought  be  omitted,  or  added,  which  he  likes,  or  dislikes,  thou  art  mancipitun 
pauc€B  lectiomsy  an  ideot,  an  ass,  nullus  eSy  or  plagiariuSj  a  trifler,  a  trivant, 
thou  art  an  idle  fellow ;  or  else  'tis  a  thing  of  meer  industry,  a  collection 
without  wit  or  invention,  a  very  toy.     >  Facilia  sic  putant  onmes  qtue  jam 
facia^  nee  de  saUbris  cogitant^  uii  via  strata ;  so  men  are  valued,  tiieir 
labours  vilified,  by  fellows  of  no  worth  themselves,  as  things  of  nought :  who 
could  not  have  done  as  much  ?  ttnusquisque  abundat  sensu  suOy  every  man 
abounds  in  his  own  sense ;  and  whilest  each  particular  party  is  so  affected, 
how  should  one  please  all  ?     ^  Quid  dem?  quid  n<m  dem  ?  Renuis  tu,  quod 
jubet  ille.     How  shall  I  hope  to  express  my  self  to  each  mans  humor  and 
'  conceit,  or  to  give  satisfaction  to  all  ?     Some  understand  too  little,  some  too 
muchy'i^ift  similiter  in  legendos  libros,  atque  in  salutandos  homines  irruunt^    y 
non  cogitantes  quotes j  sed  quibus  vestibus  induti  sint,  as  J  Austin  observes,    ' 
not  regarding  what,  but  who  write,  ^  orexin  habet  auctoris  celebritaSy  not 
valuing  the  mettal,  but  the  stamp  that  is  upon  it;  cantharum  aspiciunty  non 
quid  in  eo,  >  If  he  be  not  rich,  in  great  place,  polite  and  brave,  a  great  doctor, 
or  full  frau^t  with  grand  titles,  though  never  so  well  qualified,  he  is  a  dunce. 
But  as  ^  Baronius  hath  it  of  cardinal  Carafias  works,  he  is  a  meer  hog  that 
rejects  any  man  for  his  poverty.     Some  are  too  partial,  as  friends  to  over- 
ween  ;  others  come  with  a  prejudice  to  carp,  vilifie,  detract  and  scoff;  {qui 
de  mejbrsan  quidquid  est,  omni  contemptu  contemptius  judicant)  some  as  f 
bees  for  honey,  some  as  spiders  to  gather  poyson.     What  shall  I  do  in  this 
case  ?^  As  a  Dutch  host,  if  you  come  to  an  inn  in  Grermany,  and  dislike 
your  fare,  diet,  lodging,  &c.  replyes  in  a  surly  tone,  ™  aliud  tibi  quteras 
diversorium,  if  you  like  not  this,  get  you  to  another  inn :  I  resolve,  if  you 
like  not  my  writing,  go  read  something  else.     I  do  not  much  esteem  thy 
coisure  :  take  thy  course  :  'tis  not  as  thou  wilt,  nor  as  I  will :  but  when  we 
have  both  done,  that  of  "Plinius  Secundus  to  Trajan  will  prove  true,  Every 
mans  witty  labour  takes  not,  except  the  matter,  subject,  occasion,  and  some 
commending  favourite  happen  to  it.     If  I  be  taxed,  exploded  by  thee  and 
tome  such,  I  shall  haply  be  approved  and  commended  by  others,  Vi^d  so 

•Hot.  'Hor,  •  Antwerp.  foL  1607.  'Muretos.  iLipsiua.  ^Hor.  '  Fieri  non  potest, 
at  qood  qpisqne.  eodfclatjUcat  nnus.  Muretos.  i  Lib.  1.  de  om.  cap.  11.  ^  Erannus.  *  Annal. 
lom.  S.  M  aimuin  SoQ.  E§t  porcns  ille  qui  saoerdotem  ex  amplitudme  redituum  sordide  demetitur. 
~  *  dybal.       ■  Epitt  1.  o.     Cujaaque  ingenium  non  ttatim  emergit,  nisi  materia  fautor,  occasio, 

l«0  eontingat. 
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^^Hliave  \ieaa(expfrtHs  loquor);  and  may  truly  say  with  "Joviug  in  like  t 
^^F  (aitif  verbo  jactantia)  heroam  ijuorandam,  ponUJiewn,  el  mrontm  nohUiv 
^^M  fitmUiarilalem  et  amicitiam,  ffratai^iie  gratias,  el  multortiTn  f  bene  laurlt^M 
^P  torum  laudes  mm  inde  promtrilui :  as  1  have  been  honoured  by  sonoefl 
^%  worthy  men,  bo  have  I  been  viliHcd  by  others,  and  shall  be.  At  the  firsti 
publisniag  or  this  book,  (which  ">  Probus  of  Persius  satyrs)  edilutn  Ubrw 
Contiauo  mirari  komiaei,  utqite  avide  der^ere  C(eperanl,  I  may  in  som 
sort  apply  to  this  my  work.  The  GrU,  second,  and  third  edition  were  sud* 
denly  g;one,  eagerly  read,  and,  as  1  have  said,  not  so  much  approved  by  some, 
as  scorniidly  rejected  by  others.^  But  it  was  Democritus  nts  fortune, /rf«n 
adnurationi  et  'irruioni  kabUut.  Twas  Seneca's  fate :  that  superinteodant 
of  wit.  learning,  judgment,  'arf  ttuporem  doctat,  the  be«  of  Greek  and 
latin  writers,  in  Plutarch's  opinion  ;  that  renowned  corrector  of  vice,  as 
'Pabius  terms  him,  and  p'linful  omnUdous  philosopher  that  lorit  to  ex- 
cellently  and  admirably  well,  could  not  please  all  parties,  or  escape  censure. 
How  is  he  vilified  by  "Caligula,  Ag;ellius,  Fabius,  and  Upsins  himself,  his 
chief  propuguer  ?  In  eo  pleraque  perniciosa,  saith  the  same  Pabius ;  ntanf 
childish  tracts  and  sentences  he  hath,  lerno  illaboratus,  too  negligent  oftett' 
ajid  remiss,  as  Agellius  observes,  oratio  vulgaris  et  protrita,  dicaces  et] 
ineplie  senlentite,  erwUtio  plebeia,  an  homely  shallow  writer  as  he  is.  />' 
partibus  spinas  et  Jaslidia,  habet,  saith  'Upsius;  and,  as  in  all  hb  other 
works,  so  especially  in  his  Epistles,  aliie  in  argutiit  et  ineptiit  occapanturt 
inlricatui  aticubi,  et  parvm  tompos'lua,  sine  eopUi  rerum  hoc  fecit:  be 
jumbles  up  many  things  toother  immetltodically,  after  die  Stoicbs  fashion  : 
parum  ordinavit,  tnulta  accumHlavilt  i^-  If  Seneca  be  thus  lashed,  and 
many  famous  men  that  I  could  name,  what  shall  I  e:Xpect  ?  How  sliall  I 
that  am  vix  umbra  tanti  philoiophi,  hope  to  please  ?  No  man  so  abiolute, 
*  Erasmus  holds,  to  satisfy  all,  except  antiquity,  prescription,  S^c.  set  a  bar. 
But  as  I  have  proved  in  Seneca,  this  will  not  dways  take  place,  how  shall  I 
evade  ?  Tis  the  common  doom  of  all  writers  :  I  must  (I  say)  abide  it :  1 
seek  not  applause  ;^'M>r  ego  venlos^  venor  inff'ragia  pleiis ;  Dgau),>noA 
turn  adeo  informis:  I  would  not  be  vilified  ;  ~ 


I       I 

I 


I 


I  fear  good  men's  censures;  and  to  their  ftivourable  acceptance  I  submit  myl 
labours,  > 

As  tite  barking  of  a  dog,  1  securely  contemn  those  malicious  and  scurrilS 
obloqntes.  flouts,  calumnies  of  railers   and   detractors ;    1   scorn   the  i 
What  therefore  I  have  said,  pro  tenuitate  med  1  have  said. 
/.    One  or  two  things  yet  I  was  desirous  to  have  amended,  if  I< could,  c 
cemtog  the  manner  of  handling  this  my  subject,  for  which  I  must  apologia 
deprecari,  and  apon  better  advice  give  the  friendly  reader  notice.     It  w ' 
not  mine  intent  to  prostitute  my  muse  in  English,  or  to  divulge  sccreta  3 
nerv/E,  but  to  have  exposed  this  more  contract  in  Latin,  if  I  could  have  ^ 
it  printed.^  Any  scurrile  pamphlet  is  welcome  to  our  mercenary  stationers  it 
English  :^they  print  all, 

nidimtoui-  inirllM, 


.  .  ■lleli  pn  omnli  ullihcUt, 
E  qnnduawiiinoa  DcmiAriL  < 
TJbFCiiri.     PhuTartniu.    A.  G 
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but  in  Latin  they  will  sot  deal :/ which  is  one  of  the  reasons  ^  Nicholas  Car,^    v    % 
in  his  Oration  of  the  paucity  of  Englith  writers,  ^ves,  that  so  many  flourish- 
ing wits  are  smothered  in  oblivion,  lye  dead  and  buried,  in  this  our  nation./       ^ 
{Another  main  fault  is,  that  I  have  not  revised  ^  copy,  and- amended  the     z 
st]^^,  which  now  flows  remisly,  as  it  was  first  conceived :  but  my  leisure      ^ 
would  not  permit :  Feci  nee  quod  potmi^  nee  quod  volui,  I  confess  it  is  nei-       '" 
Iber  as  I  wtnikl,  or  as  it  riiouid  be. 

Me  qooqoe  qua  fuennk  judiM  digna  lini. 

When  I  peniae  this  tnct  which  I  hare  writ, 
I  am  ahakh'd,  and  nraoh  I  hold  unfit. 

(  Et  qmod  grovisnmum,  in  the  matter  it  self,  many  things  I  disallow  at  this 
present,  which  when  I  writ,  '  Non  edeam  est  tstcUy  non  mens.     I  would 
willingly  retract  much^  Sec,  but  'tis  too  late.     I  can  only  crave  pardon  now     ^ 
for  w&t  is  amiss.  > 
^       I  might  indeed  (had  I  wisely  done)  observed  that  precept  of  the  poet, 

V  monumque  prematur  in  annirm,  and  have  taken  more  care :   or  as 

Alexander  the  pnysician  would  have  done  by  lapis  lazuli,  fifty  times  washed 
before  it  be  used,  I  should  have  revised,  corrected,  and  amended  this  tract ; 
but  I  had  not  (as  I  said)  that  happy  leisure,  no  amanuenses  or  assistants. 
{  Pancrates  in  *  Lucian,  wanting  a  servant  as  he  went  from  Memphis  to  Cop- 
tus  in  .£gypt,  took  a  door  bar,  and,  after  some  superstitious  words  pro- 
nounced, (Eucrates  the  relator  was  then  present)  made  it  stand  up  Vke  a 
lerving-man,  fotch  him  water,  turn  the  spit,  serve  in  supper,,  and  what  work 
he  would  besides ;  and  when  he  had  done  that  service  he  desired,  turned  his 
man  to  a  stick  again.  I  have  nt)  such  skill  to  make  new  men  at  my  plea- 
sure, or  means  to  hire  them,  no  whistle,  to  call,  like  the  master  of  a  ship,  ^ 
and  bid  them  run,  &c.  I  have  no  such  authority,  no  such  benefactors,  as 
diat  noble  ^Ambrosins  was  to  Origen,  allowing  him  six  or  seven  amanuenses 
to  write  out  his  dictates ;  I  must,  for  that  cause,  do  my  business  my  self^and 
was  therefore  enforced,  as  a  bear  doth  her  whelps,  to  bring  forth  this  conmsed 
hunp  :  I  had  not  time  to  lick  it  into  form,  as  she  doth  her  young  ones,  but 
even  so  to  publish  it,  as  it  was  first  written,  quidquid  in  buccam  venit :  in  an 
extemporean  style,  (as  «  T  do  commonly  all  other  exercises)  efftidi  quidquid 
dictiivit  genius  meus  ;  out  of  a  confiised  company  of  notes,  and  writ  with  as 
small  deliberation  as  I  do  ordinarily  speak,  without  all  affectation  of  big 
words,  fustian  phrases,  jingling  terms,  tropes,  strong  lines,  (that,  like  ^  Aces- 
tes  arrows,  caught  fire  as  they  flew)  strains  of  wit,  brave  heats,  elegies,  hyper- 
bohcal  exomations,  elegancies,  &c.  which  many  so  much  aflect.  I  am  ^  aqucR 
potar,  drink  no  wine  at  all,  which  so  much  improves  our  modem  wits ;  a 
loose,  plain,  rude  writer,  Jicum  voce  ficum,  et  ligonem  ligonem,  and  as  firee, 
as  loose :  idem  calamo  quod  in  mente :  J I  call  a  spade  a  spade  :  animis  hcBC 
scribOf  non  auribus,  1  respect  matter,  not  words ;  remembering  that  of  Car- 
dan, verba  propter  res,  non  res  propter  verba ;  and  seeking  with  Seneca, 
quidscribam,  non  quemadmodum,  rather  what,  than  how  to  write.  For,  as 
Philo  thinks,  ^  he  that  is  conversant  about  matter,  neglects  words ;  and  those 
that  ezcell  in  this  art  of  speaking,  have  no  profound  learning  : 

^    >  Verba  nitent  phaleris ;  at  nullas  verba  medallaa  3 

Intni  habent—  ^ 

Besides,  it  was  the  observation  of  that  wise  Seneca,  ™  when  you  see  a  fellow 

^  Ant  flftfa  inseH,  ant  oucatni  mairis  quara  Uteris  student  hab.  Cantab,  et  Lond.  exeus.  1676.  •  Grid. 
4f  foot.  eleg.  1.  S.  * Hor.  •Tom.  8.  Phllopsend.  aoeepto  pessulo, quum  carmen  quoddam  dixis- 
teL  tOtiit  tit  ambolaret,  aqnam  hauriret,  coroam  paimret,  ke.  'Eusebhts,  eccles.  hist.  lib.  6. 

I  dang  pcde  in  nno.  as  he  aade  verses.        ^Virg.         >Non  eadem  a  sammo  exneetes,  minimoque 
Mfn,   ^iBrrlna  hie  nnlhuprnter  parrhesiun.  ^  Qiii  rebas  se  exereet,  verba  negligit;  et  qui 

Slvt  trim  dNcndi.  nnllam  disdpUnam  habet  recognitam.       *  FaUngenius.         •  Cujnscunque  ora- 
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careful  about  his  words,  and  neat  in  his  speech,  knaiv  this /or  a  ctrlainty, 
that  mans  mind  is  buHed  aboat  toyes,  there's  no  solidity  in  kim.     Non  est 

omamentum  virile  concinnitat :    as  he  said  of  a  nightiD^e, vox  eg, 

prteterea  nihil,  &c.  I  am  therefore  in  this  point  a.  prolesaed  disciple  of . 
"  Apollonius,  a  scholar  of  Socrates :  I  neglect  plirascs,  and  labour  wholly  to 
inform  my  readers'  understanding,  not  to  please  his  ear;  'tis  not  my  study 
or  intent  to  compose  neatly,  which  an  orator  requires,  but  to  express  my  self 
readily  and  plainly  as  it  happens  :  so  that,  as  a  river  runs,  sometimes  preci- 
pitate and  swifl,  then  dull  and  slow  ;  now  direct,  then  per  ambages  ;  now 
deep,  then  shallow ;  now  muddy,  then  clear;  now  broad,  then  narrow ;  doth 
my  style  flow — now  serious,  then  light ;  now  comical,  then  satyrical ;  now 
more  elaborate,  then  remiss,  as  the  present  subject  required,  or  as  at  that 
lime  I  was  aftected.  And  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  read  this  treatise,  it  ahail  seem 
no  otherwise  to  thee,  than  the  way  to  an  ordinary  traveller,  sometimes  fair, 
sometimes  foul ;  here  champion,  there  inclosed ;  barrea  in  one  place,  better 
soil  in  another.  By  woods,  groves,  hills,  dales,  plains,  &c.  I  shall  lead  thee 
per  ardua  moatium,  et  lubrica  vallium,  et  roacida  cespitum,  et  "glebosa 
camporttm,  through  variety  of  objects,  that  which  thou  shalt  like,  and 
surely  dislike. 

For  the  matter  it  self  or  method,  if  it  be  feulty,  consider,  I  pray  you,  that 
of  Columella:  nihil  perjectum,  aiit  a  singulari  ccmsummatum  indattrid : 
no  man  can  observe  all ;  much  is  defective  no  doubt,  may  be  justly  taxed, 
altered,  and  avoided  in  Galen,  Aristotle,  those  great  masters.  Bom  vena- 
toris  (Pone  holds) ^/urM/ero*  capere,  non  omnei.  He  is  a  good  huntsman 
can  catch  some,  not  all :  1  have  done  my  endeavour.  Besides,  I  dwell  not 
in  this  study  :  non  hie  tulcos  ducimui  ;  non  hoc  pulvere  desudamus  :  1  am 
but  a  smatterer,  I  confess,  a  stranger :  i  here  and  there  1  pull  a  flower.  I 
do  easily  grant,  if  a  rigid  censurer  should  criticize  on  this  wliich  I  have  writ, 
he  should  not  find  three  sole  faults,  as  Scaliger  in  Terence,  but  three  hun- 
dred, so  many  as  he  hath  done  in  Cardans  Subtleties,  as  many  notable 
errors  as  '  Gul.  Laurembergius,  a  late  professor  of  Rustocke,  discovers  in 
that  anatomy  of  Laurentius,  or  Baroctus  the  Venetian,  in  Sacroboscus.  *•  And 
although  this  be  a  sixth  edition,  in  which  1  should  have  been  more  accurate, 
corrected  all  those  former  escapes,  yet  it  was  magni  laboris  opus,  so  difficult 
and  tedious,  that  (as  carpenters  do  find  out  of  experience,  'tis  much  better 
build  a  new  sometimes,  than  repair  an  old  house)  I  could  as  soon  write  as 
much  more,  as  alter  that  which  is  written.^  If  ought  therefore  be  amiss,  (as 
I  grant  there  is)  I  require  a  friendly  admonition,  no  bitter  invective  :  ■  Sint 
Musis  socia  Cliariles  ;  Furia  omnis  abtslo.  Otherwise,  as  in  ordinary  con- 
troversies, funem  contentionis  neclamtis  :  sed  cui  bono  ?  We  may  contend, 
and  likely  misuse  each  other :  but  to  what  purpose?    We  are  both  scholars,  say, 

■  Ansul«  UDbD, 

Bl  »nUn  pun.  cl  nspondirp  pand. 

If  we  do  wrangle,  what  shall  we  get  by  it?  Trouble  and  wrong  our  selves, 
make  sport  to  others.  If  I  be  convict  of  an  error,  I  will  yield,  I  will  amend. 
Si  quid  bonis  moribus,  si  quid  verilati  dissenlaneum,  in  sacns  vel  kumanis 
Uteris  It  me  dictum  sit,  id  nee  dictum  esto.  In  the  mean  time  I  require  a 
fiivourable  censure  of  all  faults  omitted,  harsh  compositions,  pleonasmes  of 
words,  tautological  repetitions,  (though  Seneca  bear  me  out,  nunquam  nimit 

tionRD  rldea  poliUn  rtioltcllini.  kKo  tnimun)  InpuilllisoccupUum.  inicrlptt>nt1  lollduni.  Epliu 
lib.  1.  11.  ■  rhiloitntnt.  lib.  S.  til.  Apol,  HcglfgchUumlaiiin  he ulutrm,  M  pcallui  upcrnabi. 
lot^ui  ptoltnota.  quod  linxumni  ilunUut.  UDn  uitcm  nwnlem,  rrddmnl  cmdlliarcm.  •His 
rnliB,  quodSnietid* Taoto,  bnahnbRBi,  cli'onlH  brium.  euiii  Icponm.  rlifw  Borcm  Irgnt.      tVn, 

Trllleo,  ul  unli  Nilnm  Umbftu.  -Sann  bLe  miUc  uoUbiln  CTruiei  LBUimUiddnoniUsvi,  iu. 
>FbUi>.  da  Con.       'Vlr). 
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dicUmry  quod  mm^ii asR  uitis  dkitur)  pertorbatioiis  of  femes,  numben,  prin- 
ten  hnltBy  Ac.  My  translatioDs  are  sometimes  nther  panphrases,  than 
interpretatkms ;  non  ad  verbum ;  bat,  as  an  author,  I  use  more  Hbeitj,  and 
that's  only  taken,  which  was  to  my  purpose.  Quotations  are  often  inserted 
m  the  text,  which  make  the  style  more  harsh,  or  in  the  maigent,  as  it 
hapned.  Greek  authors,  Plato,  Plutarch,  Athenaeus,  &c.  I  hare  cited  oat 
of  their  interpreters,  because  the  original  was  not  so  ready.  I  hare  mingled 
tacra  profam$y  but  I  hope  not  prophaned,  and,  in  repetition  of  aathocs 
names  ranJ^ed  them  per  accidensy  not  according  to  chronokgy ;  sometimes 
neotmcks  before  ancients,  as  my  memory  suggested.  Some  things  are  here 
altered,  expunged  in  this  sixth  edition,  others  amended,  much  added,<be- 
cause  many  good  'authors  in  all  kinds  are  come  to  my  hands  since ;)and  'tis ^ 
no  prejudice,  no  such  indecorum ^  or  oversight. 


t  Nunqoam  ita  quidfuam  bene  tabdoeti  fmUooe  ad  Titae  Srit,  >>. 


Qidn'res,  atu^  ome,  temper  el>4vid  ayp^wtei 


Aliquld  moneet :  at  ilia,  que  aeue  te  ^        ,  ..  .      , 
St,  qua  tibi  potiiia  prima,  in  cxpeiiuide  at  lepailiw. 

Ne'er  was  oi^t  yet  at  fixat  contxiT'd  ao  it. 
Bat  oae,  age,  or  aometbiog,  would  alter  it ; 
Adriae  tbee  better,  and,  apoo  peroae. 
Make  thee  not  my,  and,  what  tiwa  tak'st, 

<K  But  I  am  now  resolved  never  to  put  this  treatise  out  again :  me  quid  mmis^ 
I  will  not  hereafter  add,  alter,  or  retract ;  I  have  done.        -> 

Hie  last  and  greatest  exception  is,  that  I,  being  a  divine,  have  medled 
with  physick : 

■  Tantnnme  est  ab  re  toi  otii  tibI, 

AHeua ut  cures,  eaqoe  nihfl  qa«  ad  te  atttnentT 

(which  Menedemus  objected  to  Chremes)  have  I  so  much  leisure  or  little 
business  of  mine  own,  as  to  look  after  other  mens  matters,  which  concern  me 
not  ?  <  What  have  I  to  do  with  physick  ?  quod  medicorum  est,  promiiiamt 
medici.  The  ^Lacedeemonians  were  once  in  council  about  state-matters : 
a  debauched  fellow  spake  excellent  well,  and  to  the  purpose  :  his  speech  was 
generally  approved :  a  grave  senator  steps  up,  and  by  all  means  would  have 
it  repeakd,  though  good,  because  dehonestabatur  pessimo  auctore,  it  bad  no 
better  an  author ;  let  some  good  man  relate  the  same,  and  then  it  should 
pass.  This  counsel  was  embraced,  factum  esty  and  it  was  registered  forth- 
with ;  et  sic  bona  sententia  mansit,  malus  auctor  mutaius  est.  Thou  sayest  as 
much  of  me,  stomachous  as  thou  art,  and  grantest  peradventure  this  which  I 
have  written  in  physick,  not  to  be  amiss,  had  another  done  it,  a  professed 
physician,  or  so  ;  but  why  should  I  meddle  with  this  tract  ?  >Hear  me  speak  : 
there  be  many  other  subjects,  I  do  easily  grant,  both  in  humanity  and  divinity, 
fit  to  he  treated  of,  which,  had  I  written  ad  ostentatumem  only,  to  shew  my  self, 
1  should  have  rather  chosen,^and  in  which  I  have  been  more  conversant,  ^ 
could  have  more  willingly  luxuriated,  and  better  satisfied  my  self  and  others ; 
but  that  at  this  time  I  was  &tally  driven  upon  this  rock  of  melancholy,  and 
carried  away  by  this  by-^tream,  which,  as  a  rillet,  is  deducted  from  the  main 
channel  of  my  studies,  in  which  I  have  pleased  and  busied  my  self  at  idle  hours, 
as  a  subject  most  necessary  and  commodious: — not  that  I  prefer  it  before  di* 
vmity,  which  I  do  acknowledge  to  be  the  queen  of  professions,  and  to  which 
all  the  rest  are  as  handmaids,  but  that  in  divinity  I  saw  no  such  great  need : 
fer,  had  I  written  positively,  there  be  so  many  books  in  that  kind,  so  many 
commentators,  treatises,  pamphlets,  expositions,  sermons,  that  whole  teems 
of  oxen  cannot  draw  them ;  and,  had  I  been  as  forward  and  ambitious  as  some 
others,  I  might  have  hi^ly  printed  a  sermon  at  Pauls  Cross,  a  sermon  in  St. 
Maries  Ozon,  a  sermon  m  Christ  Church,  or  a  sermon  before  the  right  ho- 

•  riimlwrliii.  Someitiis,  Femdns,  ke.       •  Ter.  Adehth.        •  Bcmit  act  1.  seen.  1.       «  OtU 
Bui.  mi.  la  e.  S. 
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noMnbls,  rigbtnwerewl,  iMnnonbe&ire  the  li^  «onki|rfHl(K«araon  ■■ 
tioe.  inEai^*fa,aaennoa«ilkaiisMie,  aiemon  witlaDM)»>ennoii,  aiem 
Sut.  But  1  liate  been  ever  si  desiiDua  to  Mippna  roj  laboun  in  tlitt  kind,  u 
mJacn  ha.*c  been  to  prea*  and  publiah  tbcira.  To  hare  wiittea  in  controvereie, 
bul  been  to  out  off  aa  Hjdrashead:  '  Ut  liUm  generat ;  one  begets  another; 
to  many  duplicatioof ,  thplicadcox,  and  swamu  of  qneMions.  is  tacro  beilo 
hoe  quodttyli  f>mcr<me  ayiiur,  that,  having  once  beffun,  I  should  never  make 
an  end.(One  had  much  b«tter,  ax  ■  ALeiander  ibe  Sistii,  pope,  long  suiceob- 
Hmd,  pravoke  a  great  prince  than  a  begging  friat,  a  Jeauite,  or  a  leminary 
paicat:  \ir'i3iadA,iutiacipugiuJ)iUgettiithoe  hominua:  they  are  an  irrefrag- 
able aociety,  they  mutt  and  will  have  tbe  last  word  jand  that  vith  such  eager- 
ncaa,  impudence,  abofninable  lyinj;,  iaUifying.  and  bitterness  in  their  questions 
they  proceed,  that,  as^hesaid^ronie  eacui,  an  rapit  nit  acriar,  am  ctdpa? 
retpontum  date.  Blind  fury  or  urour,  or  raahness,  or  what  it  is  that  eg^  tliem, 
I  know  not,  I  ara  sure,  many  times ;  which  'Austin  perceived  long  since : 
fempeitate  conlentioHU,  terenitat  eharilatiM  obnHUlatHr:  with  this  tempest 
of  contention,  tlie  serenity  of  charity  is  orer-clouded ;  and  there  be  too  many 
I  spirita  conjured  up  already  in  this  kind  in  alt  sciences,  and  mor^  tlian  we 
I  can  tetl  liow  to  lay.  which  do  furiously  rage,  and  keep  such  a  racket,  tliat, 
as  ■Fabius  said,  it  had  been  much  beiUr  for  some  of  them  to  hart  been  bttm 
dumb,  and  altugether  ilUlfrale,  than  to  farto  dole  to  their  oten  detlracliiM, 
L  \    A1  mcliua  fnvnl  Don  BcribnT ;  nvnquc  tMcpre 

V  Ti*  a  genenl  fault — so  Severinus  the  Dane  compUius^b  physic k-^vw- 
huppy  men  as  we  are,  we  spend  our  dates  in  unprofitable  quettiojis  and  di$- 
pvtaliant,  intricate  subtiltics,  de  land  caprind,  about  moonshine  in  tl>e 
water,  leaving  in  themean  time  those  chiefest  treasures  of  nature  untouched, 
.  wherein  the  best  meilicirtet  far  all  manner  of  diseases  are  to  be  found,  and 
I  do  not  only  neglect  them  our  selves,  but  hinder,  condemn,  forbid,  and  scoff 
1  at  others,  that  are  willing  to  enquire  after  them.  These  motives  at  this 
r  present  have  induced  rae  to  make  choice  of  this  medicmal  subject. 
■~*  If  any  physician  in  the  mean  time  shall  infer,  ne  sutor  ultra  erepidam,  and 
find  himself  grieved  that  I  have  intruded  into  his  profesaon,  I  will  (eli  him 
in  brief,  I  do  not  otherwise  by  them,  than  they  do  by  us,  if  it  be  for  their 
advantage.  1  know  many  of  their  sect  which  nave  taken  orders  in  hope  of  a 
benelicc  :  "tis  a  common  transition  :  and  why  may  not  a  melancholy  divine, 
that  can  get  nothing  but  by  simony,  profeae  physick?  Drusianus,  an  Ita- 
lian, (Crusianus  but  corruptly,  Trithemius  calls  him)  "because  he  was  not 
fortunate  in  hit  practice,  forsook  his  profession,  and  writ  afterwards  is 
divinity.  Marcilius  Ficinus  was  semel  et  sioiul,  a  priest  and  a  physician  at 
once;  and  ''T,  Linacer,  in  his  old  age,  took  orders.  The  Jesuitea  profess 
both  at  this  lime  :  divers  of  them,  permissu  superiorum,  chirurerions,  pan- 
ders, bawda,  and  midwives,  &c.  Many  poor  coun  trey -vicars,  for  want  of 
other  means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mountebanks,  quacksalvers, 
cmpiricks:  and  if  our  greedy  patrons  hold  us  to  such  hard  conditions,  as 
commonly  they  do,  they  will  make  most  of  us  work  at  some  trade,  as  Paul 
did — at  last  turn  taskcrs,. -, maltsters,}  cos temongers,  graziets,  sell  ale,  as 
•ome  have  done,  or  worse.    "Howsoever  in  undertaking  this  task,  1  hope  I 

It  itulr  ckUILi  numkm  ni.  iiim  hmnvda  sliim  lij»t.  CuiUb.  Rciniltu.        ■  M»Ur  m  belluai  nim 

tt  «.  nJtUmliwn  bhuIj.      •  Lib.  la.  o»b.  t.    MuIm  iiiucl,et  omni  iwlMlltigBM.tlus  fiuu*t^ 

Slim  ilu  in  proptl«in  jmnlnlem  tiUMJre.      ^  InfcUi  murtnlilu  1  Inutillbus  quMtlonibu.  tc  diicpp- 
IlLinllMHvriuiiliwluiiliiuui  nuanpiineEpulheunnH,  ip  qunw*  i[T»ii«iin»  morboitim  mnlictoa 
'    -  "-  InUctua  rellDquliDiu ;  ace  1b>1  Mlam  njloquluiu.  led el  aliu  [iiombemu^ 

nut.  lluUtarll>que  anuhnuii        •  Quod  Id  pcul  mindBe  lartuniliu  met.  me- 
■Hi,.!!,,,.  tiitUuMi,  in  UiealOKU  pwlmgdam  KiiiatL    OcMin,  Bft^Uttu. 
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Bhall  oommit  no  great  enour,  of  tudecoruMy  if  all  be  conaid^ed  ar^ht.  I 
can  yindicate  mv  self  with  Georgioa  Brauous,  and  Hieronymus  Hemin^os, 
those  two  learned  divines,  who^to  borrow  a  line  or  two  of  mine  *  elder  brother)) 
drawn  by  a  natured  love^  the  one  of  pictures  and  nuipSy  praspectives  and 
chorographical  deUghts^  writ  that  ample  Theatre  of  Citiee ;  the  other  to  the 
study  of  genealogies^  penned  Theatrum  Genealogicum :  or  else  I  can  ezcuae 
my  stupes  with  '  Lesaius  the  Jesuite  in  like  case — It  is  a  disease  of  the  soul, 
on  which  I  am  to  treat,  and  as  much  appertaining  to  adiWne  as  to  a  physician; 
and  who  knows  not  what  an  agreement  there  is  betwixt  these  two  professions? 
A  good  divine  either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  good  physician,  a  spiritual  physician 
at  ksast,  as  our  Saviour  calls  himself,  and  was  indeed.  Mat.  4. 23.  Luke  5.  18. 
Luke  7.  8.  They  differ  but  in  object,  the  one  of  the  body,  the  other  of  the 
soul,  and  use  divers  medicines  to  cure  ;<jDne  aiitoids  animam  per  corpus,  the 
other  corpus  per  animam^  as  s  our  regius  professour  of  physick  well  informed 
us  in  a  leameid  lecture  of  his)pot  long  since.$  One  helps  the  vices  and  passions 
of  the  soul,  anger,  lust,  desperation,  pride,  presumption,  &c.  by  applymg  that 
spiritual  physick,  as  the  other  uses  proper  remedies  in  bodily  diseases.  Now, 
ttiis  being  a  common  infirmity  of  body  and  soul,  and  such  a  one  that  hath  as 
much  need  of  a  spiritual  as  a  corporal  cure,  I  could  not  find  a  fitter  task  to 
busie  my  self  about — a  more  s^posite  theam,  so  necessary,  so  commodious, 
and  generally  concerning  all  sorts  of  men,  that  should  so  equally  participate  of 
both,  and  require  a  whole  physician.  A  divine,  in  this  compound  mist  malady, 
can  do  little  alone ;  a  physician,  in  some  kinds  of  meUmcholy,  much  less : 
both  make  an  absolute  cure  :  ^  Alterius  sic  altera poscit  opem  :  and  'tis  proper 
to  them  both,  and,  I  hope,  not  unbeseeming  me,  who  am  by  my  profession  a 
divine,  and  by  mine  inclination  a  physician.  I  had  Jupiter  in  my  sixth  house; 
I  say,  with  ^Beroaldus,  non  sum  medicuSy  nee  medicines  prorsus  expers  ;  in 
the  theorick  of  physick  I  have  taken  some  pains,  not  with  an  intent  to  prac- 
tise, but  to  satisfie  my  self;  which  vras  a  cause  likewise  of  the  first  undertaking 
of  this  subject. 

If  these  reasons  do  not  satisfie  thee,  good  reader — as  Alexander  Munificus, 
that  bountifiil  prelate,  sometime  bishop  of  Lincoln,  when  he  had  built  six 
castles,  ad  invidiam  qperis  eluendam,  saith  ''Mr.  Cambden,  to  take  away  the 
envy  of  his  work,  (which  very  words  Nubrigensis  hath  of  Roger  the  rich 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  in  king  Stephens  time,  built  Shirburn  castle,  and 
that  of  Devises)  to  divert  the  scandal  or  imputation  which  might  be  thence 
inferred,  built  so  many  religious  houses — If  this  my  discourse  be  over  medi- 
cinal, or  savour  too  much  of  humanity,  I  promise  thee  that  I  will  hereafter 
make  thee  amends  in  some  treatise  of  divinity.  But  this,  I  hope,  shall  suf- 
fice, when  you  have  more  fully  considered  (of  the  matter  of  this  my  subject, 
rem  sul^itratam,  melancholy  madness  A  and  of  the  reasons  following,  which 
were  my  chief  motives— the  general i^  of  the  disease,  the  necessity  of  the 
cure,  and  the  commodity  or  common  good  that  will  arise  to  all  men  by  the 
knowledge  of  it,  as  shall  at  large  appear  in  the  ensuing  preface.  And  I 
doubt  not  but  that  in  the  end  you  will  say  with  me,  that  to  anatomize  this 
humour  aright  through  all  the  members  of  this  our  microcosmuSj  is  as  great 
a  task  as  to  reconcile  those  chronoloe^ical  errours  in  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
find  out  the  quadrature  of  a  circle,  the  creeks  and  sounds  of  the  north-east 
or  north-west  passages,  and,  all  out,  as  good  a  discovery  as  that  hungry 
*  Spaniards  of  Terra  Australis  Incognita — as  great  trouble  as  to  perfect  the 

•  M.  W.  Burton.  I*Te&oe  to  hit  Descriptioii  of  Leicestershire,  printed  at  London  by  W.  Jaogard,  for 
i.  Wkite,  ICSS.  '  In  HyKJastioon ;  neque  enim  hme  tractatio  aliena  videri  debet  a  tbeoloffo,  &c.  agitur 
de  wrbo  ankuB.  «  D.  Clayton,  in  comitiis,  anno  1621.  ^  Hot.  '  Lib.  depestil.  ^  In  Newark  in 
Kottta^havwfedxe.  Com  dno  adiflcAaaet  casteUa,  ad  tollendam  structionis  inTiduun*  et  expiandara  macu- 
laa,  d«o  i^*rttirit  comohto,  et  collegia  religioaia  implerit.     i  Ferdinando  de  Qnit.  anso  1618.  Amater- 
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tnation  of  Mars  and  Mercury,  which  so  crucifies  our  astronomers,  or  to  rec- 
Ufie  the  Gregorian  kalendar,  I  am  so  afiected,  for  uiy  part,  and  hope,  as 
"  Tlieophrastus  did  by  liis  Characters,  that  our  potterity,  friend  Palycles, 
shall  be  better  for  thU  which  we  have  wrillen,  6y  correcting  and  rectifying 
what  M  amiss  tn  themselves  by  our  examples,  and  applying  our  precepts  and 
cautions  to  their  own  use.  And,  as  that  great  captain,  Zisca,  would  have  a 
drum  made  ot'  his  skin  when  he  was  dead,  because  he  thought  the  very  noise 
of  it  would  put  his  enemies  to  flight,  I  doubt  not  but  tliat  these  following 
lines,  when  they  shaJ!  be  recited,  or  hereafter  read,  will  drive  away  melan- 
choly (though  I  be  gone),  as  much  as  Ziaca's  drum  could  terrifie  his  foes. 
[  Yet  one  caution  lei  me  give  by  the  way  to  my  present  or  future  reader,  who 
is  actually  melancholy — that  he  read  not  the  "  symptomes  or  prognoaticks  in 
the  following  tmct,  lest,  by  applying  that  which  he  reads  to  nimself,  age 
rating,  appropriating  things  generally  sp>oken,  to  his  own  person  (as  mel 
choly  men  for  the  most  part  do),  he  trouble  or  hurt  himself,  and  get, 
conclusion,  more  harm  than  good,  1  advise  them  therefore  warily  to  peruse 
that  tract.  Lapides  loquitur  (so  said  "  Agrippa,  de  occ.  Phil.)  et  caveant 
hectares  ne  cerebrum  iis  exculiat.  The  rest,  I  doubt  not,  they  may  securely 
read,  and  to  their  benefit.>  But  I  am  over-tedious  :  I  proceed. 

Of  the  necessity  and  generality  of  this  which  I  have  said,  if  any  man 
doubt,  ]  shall  desire  him  to  make  a  brief  survey  of  the  world,  as  p  Cyprian  ad- 
visetli  Donate — Stipposing  himself  to  be  transported  to  the  lop  of  some  high 
mountain,  and  thence  to  behold  the  tumults  and  chances  of  this  wavering 
world,  he  cannot  chuse  but  either  laugh  at,  or  pity  it.  St.  Hierora,  out  of 
a  strong  imagination,  being  in  the  wilderness,  conceived  with  himself  that  he 
then  saw  them  dancing  in  Rome ;  and  if  thou  shall  cither  conceive,  or 
climb  to  see,  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  that  all  the  world  is  mad,  that  it  is 
melancholy,  dotes;  that  it  is  (which  Epichthonius  Cosmopolites  eiipressed 
not  many  yean  since  in  a  map)  made  like  a  fools  head  (with  that  motto, 
capvt  hellehoro  dignam)  a  erased  head/^caoca  stultorum,  a  fools  paradise,  or 
(as  ApoUontus)  a  common  prison  of  gullfi,  cheaters,  flatterers,  &c.  and  needs 
to  be  reformed.  Stiabo,  in  the  ninth  book  of  his  Geography,  compares 
Greece  to  the  picture  of  a  man ;  which  comparison  of  his  Nic.  Gerbelius,  in 
his  exposition  of  Sophianus  map,  approves — ^The  breast  lies  open  from  those 
Acrocerauuian  hiUs  in  Epirus,  to  the  Sunian  promontory  in  Attica ;  Pags 
and  Megaxa  are  the  two  shoulders ;  that  Isthmos  of  Corinth  the  neck ;  aad 
Peloponnesus  the  head.  If  this  allusion  hold,  'tis,  sure,  a  mad  head—' 
Morea  may  be  Moria  ;  and,  to  speak  what  I  think,  the  inhabitants 
dern  Greece  swerve  as  much  from  reason  and  true  religion  at  this  day,  as 
that  Morea  doth  from  the  picture  of  a  man.  Examine  the  rest  in  like  sort; 
and  you  shall  find  that  kingdoms^>and  provinces  are  melancholy,  cities  and 
families,  all  creatures,  vegetal,  sensible,  and  rational — that  all  sorts,  sects, 
ages,  conditions,^e  out  of  tune  :  as  in  Cebes  table,  omnet  errorem  bibunt : 
before  they  come  into  the  world,  they  are  intoxicated  by  errours  cup-vfrom 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  need  of  phyack  sand  those  particular  ac- 
tions in  '■Seneca,  where  father  and  son  prove  one  another  mad,  may  be 
general :  Porcius  Latro  shall  plead  against  us  all.)  For  indeed  who  is  not  a 
fool,  melancholy,  mad  ? — '  Qui  nil  moHttir  ineple  ;  who  is  not  brain-sick  ? 
Folly,  melancholy,  madness,  are  all  one  disease;   delirium  is  a 

■  PiBhL  *d  Chuelfm.    Spero  ii 
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name  to  all.  Alexander  Gordonius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Guianerius, 
Montaltus,  confound  them,  as  differing  secundum  magis  et  minus ;  so  doth 
David,  Psal.  37.  5.  /  said  unto  thefools^  deal  not  so  madly  :  and  'twas  an 
old  Stoical  paradox,  omnes  stultos  insanirCy — ^"all  fools  are  mad/ though  some 
madder  than  others.  ^  And  who  is  not  a  fool  ?  who  is  free  from  melancholy  ? 
who  is  not  touched  more  or  less  in  habit  or  disposition  ?  If  in  disposition,  ill 
dispositions  beget  habits :  if  they  persevere,  saith  ^Plutarch,  habits  either  are 
or  turn  to  diseases.  Tis  the  same  which  Tully  maintains  in  the  second  of  his 
Tusculanes,  omnium  insipientum  animi  in  morbo  sunt,  et  perturbatorum : 
fools  are  sick,  and  all  that  are  troubled  in  mind :  for  what  is  sickness,  but,  as 
"tjregory  Tholosansus  defines  it,  a  dissolution  or  perturbation  of  the  bodily 
league  which  health  combines  ?  and  who  is  not  sick,  or  ill  disposed  ?  in  whom 
doth  not  passion,  anger,  envy,  discontent,  fear,  and  sorrow,  reign  ?  who  la- 
bours not  of  this  disease  ?  Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  you  shall  see  by  what 
testimonies,  confessions,  arguments,  I  will  evince  it,  that  most  men  are  mad, 
that  they  had  as  much  need  to  go  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Anticyree  (as  in  ^Strabo's 
time  they  did),  as  in  our  dayes  they  run  to  Compostella,  our  Lady  of  Sichem  or 
Lauretta,  to  seek  for  help — that  it  is  like  to  be  as  prosperous  a  voyage  as  that 
of  Guiana,  and  that  there  is  much  more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  tobacco. 

That  men  are  so  misaffected,  melancholy,  mad,  giddy-headed,  hear  the 
testimony  of  Solomon,  Eccles.  2.12.  And  I  turned  to  behold  wisdom,  madr 
ness,  and  folly,  Sfc,  And  ver.  23.  All  his  days  are  sorrow,  his  travel 
grief,  and  his  heart  taketh  no  rest  in  the  night.  So  that,  take  melancholy 
in  what  sense  you  will,  properly  or  improperly,  in  disposition  or  habit,  for 
pleasure  or  for  pain,  dotaee,  discontent,  fear,  sorrow,  madness,  for  part,  or 
all,  truly,  or  metaphorically,  *tis  all  one.  Laughter  it  self  is  madness,  ac- 
cording to  Solomon ;  and,  as  St.  Paul  hath  it,  worldly  sorrow  brings  death. 
The  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  are  evil ;  and  madness  is  in  their  hearts 
while  they  live,  Eccles.  9.  3.  Wise  men  themselves  are  no  better,  Eccles. 
1.  18.  in  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and  he  that  increaseth 
wisdom,  increaseth  sorrow,  cap.  2.  17.  He  hated  life  it  self;  nothing  pleased 
him;  he  hated  his  labour;  all,  as  ^he  concludes,  is  sorrow,  grief ,  vanity, 
vexation  of  spirit.  And,  though  he  were  the  wisest  man  in  the  world,  sayic- 
tuariam  sapientice,  and  had  wisdom  in  abundance,  he  will  not  vindicate 
himself,  or  justifie  his  own  actions.  Surely  I  am  more  foolish  than  any 
man,  and  have  not  the  understanding  of  a  man  in  me,  Prov.  33.  2.  Be 
they  Solomons  words,  or  the  words  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  they  are  ca- 
nonical. David,  a  man  after  Gods  own  heart,  confesseth  as  much  of  him- 
self, Psal.  73.  21,  22.  So  foolish  was  I  and  ignorant,  I  was  even  as  a 
beast  before  thee — and  condemns  all  for  fools,  Psal.  93.  and  32.  9.  and  49. 

20.  He  compares  them  to  beasts^  horses,  and  mules,  in  which  there  is  no 
understanding.     The  Apostle  Paul  accuseth  himself  in  like  sort,  2  Cor.  1 1 . 

21.  /  would  you  would  suffer  a  little  my  foolishness  ;  I  speak  foolishly. 
The  whole  head  is  sick,  saith  Esay ;  and  the  heart  is  heavy,  cap.  1.  5.  and 
makes  lighter  of  them  than  of  oxen  and  asses ;  the  ass  knows  his  owner,  Sfc, 
read  Deut,  32.  6.  Jer.  4.  Amos  3.  1.  Ephes.  5.  6.  Be  not  mad,  be  not 
deceived:  foolish  Galatians,  who  hath  bewitched  you  ?  How  often  are  they 
branded  from  this  epithet  of  madness  and  folly  !  No  word  so  frequent  amongst 
the  fathers  of  the  church  and  divines.  You  may  see  what  an  opinion  they 
had  of  the  world,  and  how  they  valued  mens  actions. 

■Idem  Hor.  1.  8.  sat.  S.  Damasippus  Stolciu  probat  omnes  stultos  iiuanire.  *Tom.  2.  sjmpos, 
Ubu  5.  e.  6l  Animi  affectiones,  si  uiutius  inhsreant,  pravos  generant  habitus.  «  Lib.  28.  cap.  1. 
Sjut  art.  mir.  Morbus  nihil  est  aliud  quam  dissolutio  qusdaro  ac  perturbatlo  foBderis  in  corpore 
rxittratfa,  sieat  et  sanitas  est  conspntientis  b<>ne  corporis  consummatio  qoedam.  '  Lib.  9.  Oeogr. 
Ploies  olim  gentai  uavigabant  Uluc  sanitatis  caussi.       f  Eccles.  1.  24. 
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I  know  that  we  think  &r  otherwise,  and  hold  thetn,  most  part,  wise 
are  in  authority — princes,  m^btrates,  'rich  men — they  are  wise  men  bom 
all  politicians  and  statesmen  must  needs  be  so ;  for  who  dare  speak  against 
them?     And  on  the  other,  so  corrupt  is  our  judgement,  we  esteem  wise  and 
honest  men  fools ;  which  Deniocritus  well  signified  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Hip- 
pocrates; 'the  Abderitei  account  vertue  madnets  i(tind  so  do  moat  men 
living.     Shall  I  tellyou  thereason  of  it?     <•  Fortune  and  Vtrlue  (Wisdom  tknd 
Folly  then-  seconds)  upon  a  lime  contended  in  the  Olympicks;  every  man 
thought  (hat  Fortune  and  i^ol/y  would  have  the  worst,  and  pittied  their  c-aaes. 
But  it  fell  out  otherwise.    Fortune  was  bUnd,  aad  ciued  not  where  she  stroke, 
nor  whom,  without  laws,  andabalarum  inalaT,  S^c.     Folly,  rash  aiid  incon- 
siderate, esteemed  as  little  what  she  said  or  .did.      Vertue  and  Wisdom  gave 
place,  'nere  hissed  out,  and  exploded  by  the  common  people — Follij  and 
Forlune  adniired ;  and  so  are  all  their  followers  ever  since,  }  Knaves  and 
tools  commonly  &re  and  deserve  best  in  worldUngs  eyes  and  opinions.    Many 
good  men  have  no  better  fate  in  tlieir  ages.     Achish,  1  Sam.  21,  14.  held 
David  for  a  madman.     ''  Elisha  and  the  rest  were  no  otherwise  esteemed. 
David  was  derided  of  the  common  people,  Psal.  9,  7,     /  atn  become  a  mon- 
ster to  many.     And  generally  we  are  accounted  fools  for  Christ,  1  Cor.  14. 
WefooU  thought  hit  life  madneis,  and  kis  end  without  honour,  Wisd.  5.  4. 
Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  censured  in  like  sort,  John  10.  Mark  3.  Acts  26. 
(  And  BO  were  all  Christians  in  'Plinys  time  :  Juerunt  et  alii  similit  demen- 
tia,  4c.>Bnd  called  not  long  after,  'vesania  tectalores.  eversares  hominum, 
palluti  novatores,  Janatici,  canes,  malefici,  venefici,  Galilai  komuncionet, 
Sfc.     Tis  an  ordinary  tiling  with  us  to  account  honest,  devout,  ortliodos,  di- 
vine, religious,  plain-dealing  men,  ideots,  asses,  that  cannot  or  will  not  lye  and 
dissemble,  shift,  flatter,  accommodare  se  ad  eum  locum  ubi  nati  sunt,  make 
good  bargains,  supplant,  thrive,  patronis  iniervire,  solenneg  aicendendi  modos 
apprehendere,  leges,  mores,  consuttudines  rede  observare,  candide  laudwe, 
Jortiler  defendere,  sententias  ampUcti,  dubilare  de  nullis,  credere  omnia, 
accipere  omnia,  nihil  reprehendere,  cttteraque  qua  promotionem  fortinl  et 
^^B      tecurilatem,  quee  tine  ambage  felicem  reddunt  hominem,  et  vere  sajntntfm 
^^h    apnd  not — that  cannot  temporize  as  other  men  do,  'hand  and  take  bribes,  &c. 
^^B    — but  fear  God,  and  make  a  conscience  of  their  doings.     But  the  Holy  Ghost, 
^^V    that  knows  better  how  to  judge — he  calls  them  fools.      The  fool  hath  said  in 
^K     AuAoorf,  Psal.53. 1.  And  their  wayesutter  their  folly, Pm.\A9.H.    '•For, 
^H       v>hat  can  be  more  Triad,  than,  for  a  liltie  worldly  pleasure,  to  procure  uoA 
^^L       themaelvet  eternal  punishment  ?  as  Gregory  and  otliers  inculcate  unto  us. 
^^Br       Yea  even  all  those  great  philosophers  the  world  liath  ever  had  in  adinira- 
^^K    tion,  whose  works  we  do  so  much  esteem,  that  gave  precepts  of  wisdom  to 
^^H    others,  inventers  of  arts  and  sciences — Socrates,  the  wisest  man  of  his  lime 
^^F    by  the  otBcle  of  Apollo,  whom  his  two  scholars  'Plato  anU^Xenophon  so 
^^      much  extol  and  niagnifie  with  those  honourable  ^tles.  best  attd  wisest  of  alt 
mortal  men.  the  happiest,  and  most  just;  and  as  ^Alcibiades  incomparably 
commends  him ;  •*'  Achilles  was  a  worthy  man,  but  Brasidas  and  others  were 
as  worthy  as  himself;  Antenor  and  Nestor  were  as  good  as  Pericles ;  and  so 
of  the  rest :  but  none  present,  before,  or  after  Socrates,  nemo  veterum  negue 
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eorum  qwi  mcnc  mnt,  were  ever  such,  will  match,  or  come  near  him** — those 
•eren  wise  men  of  Ghreece,  those  Britain  Druidt,  Indian  Brachmanni, 
ffithioptan  Gjmnoaophists,  Magi  of  the  Persians — ApoUonius,  of  whom 
Philottratus,  mon  dochUf  ted  natus  sapiens,  wise  from  his  cradle— J^icurus, 
so  much  admired  by  his  scholar  Lucretius ; 

Qui  fsam»  hnrninnm  ingenio  moefMrit,  eC  omiMt 
Peramnxit,  stellM  exorau  at  atberius  Sol   ■    ■  ■ 

WboM  wit  exocU'd  the  wit  of  men  m  fkr. 
At  the  Son  litinf  dodi  obeeure  a  itM> 

or  that  so  much  renowned  Empedodes, '  Ut  tnx  humana  videaiur  sHrpe  crea- 
tus — all  those,  of  whom  we  read  such  "*  hyperbolical  eulogiums ;  as  of  Aris- 
totle, that  he  was  wisdom  itself  in  the  abstract,  '^  a  miracle  of  nature,  breath- 
ing libraries,  (as  Eunapiusof  Lonemus)  lights  of  nature,  gyants  for  wit,  quint- 
essence of  wit,  dirine  spirits,  ea^es  in  the  clouds,  fallen  from  heaven,  gods, 
spirits,  lamps  of  the  world,  dictators^  Kullaferant  talems  ecla  Jktttra  virum) 
monarchs,  miracles,  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  Oceanus,  phcenix^ 
Atlas  J  monstrumy  partentum  hominis,  arbis  universi  musemmf  ultimus  hn- 
mmiut  naiura  canatusfjMtura  maritus^ 

aerito  cui  doctior  orbit 

Bobmlttii  deflnrt  tedhut  lapuiiim,    / 

as  £lian  writ  of  Protagoras  and  Gorgias — we  may  say  of  them  all,  tantmm 
a  snpieniilms  abfueruntj  quantum  a  viris  pueriy  they  were  children  in  re- 
spect, infants,  not  eagles  but  kites,  novices,  illiterate,  eunuvhi  sapientia. 
And,  although  they  were  the  wmest,  and  most  admired  in  their  age,  as  he 
censured  Alexander,  I  do  them :  diere  were  10,000  in  his  army  as  worthy 
captains({[had  they  been  in  place  of  command),  as  valiant  as  himself;  there 
were  myriads  of  men  wiser  m  those  dayes,  and  yet  all  short  of  what  they 
ought  to  be.  **  Lactantius,  in  his  book  of  Wisdom,  proves  them  to  be 
dizards,  fools,  asses,  mad- men,  so  full  of  absurd  and  ridiculous  tenents  and 
brain-sick  positions,  that,  to  his  thinking,  never  any  old  woman  or  sick 
person  doted  worse,  p  Democritus  took  all  from  Leucippus,  and  left,  saith 
he,  the  inheritance  of  his  folly  to  Epicurus :  ^  insanientt  dum  sapientia,  ^c.  ^ 
The  like  he  holds  of  Plato,  Aristippus,  and  the  rest,  making  no  difference 
'betwixt  them  and  beasts,  saving  that  they  could  speah,  *Theodoret,  in 
his  tract  De  Cur.  Ortec.  Affect,  manifestly  evinces  as  much  of  Socrates, 
{ whom  though  that  oracle  of  Apollo  confirmed  to  be  the  wisest  man  then 
living,  and  saved  him  from  the  plague,  whom  2000  years  have  admired,  of 
whom  some  will  as  soon  speak  evil  as  of  Christ,  yet  re  verd,  he  was  an  illi- 
terate ideot,  as  ^  Aristophanes  calls  him — irrisor  et  ambitiosus,  as  his  master 
Aristotle  terms  him,  scurra  Atticus,  as  Zeno,  an  *>  enemy  to  all  arts  and 
sciences,  as  Athenseus,  to  philosophers  and  travellers,  an  opinionative  asse, 
a  caviller,  a  kind  of  pedant ;  for  his  manners,  (as  Theod.  Cyrensis  describes 
him)  a  ^  Sodomite,  an  atheist,  (so  convict  by  Anytus)  iracundus  et  ebrius, 
dieax,  Sfc.  a  pot-companion,  by  Plato*s  own  confession,  a  sturdy  drinker; 
and  that  of  aJl  others  he  was  most  sottish,  a  very  mad-man  in  his  actions 
and  opinions.  )  Pythagoras  was  part  philosopher,  pcut  magician,  or  part 
witch.  If  you  desire  to  hear  more  of  Apollonius,  a  great  wise  man,  some- 
time parallePd  by  Julian  the  apostate,  to  Christ,  I  rerer  you  to  that  learned 

'  L«ei«Ciat.        ■  Aatougorat  olim  Ment  dictot  ab  tntiqnit.        ■  Result  nttunt,  nttune  miraeuiam, 

fecxaditio,  dsnumium  tomlnit.  tol  tcientitrujn,  mare,  tophia,  antistes  literarara  et  gapientias,  ut 
pBlut  olim  de  SctJL  et  Heintiut.  Aouila  in  nubibut,  imperator  literatorum,  columen  liteFarum, 
abvflot  emditiomit,  oceUui  Europs,  Scaliger.  •  Lib.  3.  de  sap.  c.  17.  et  80.  Omnet  philosophi  aut 
tbAd  mat  iataai :  nnlla  annt,  nullut  a^ger.  inepUut  dellrarit.  p  Demociitut.  t  Leucippo  doctut, 
liMmlHttiii  tCaltititi  tvliqait  Bpicuro.  ^Hor.  car.  lib.  1.  od.  34.  'Nihil  interett inter  hotet 
kmcfat,  alfl  qaod  loquMUnr.  De  ta.  1.  86.  c.  S.  'Cap.  de  rirt  (Neb.  et  Ranit.  •  Omnium 
^dp&Mmm  icnarat.       *  Polchrorom  adoletcentom  eauiil  frequenter  gymnaalum  obibat»  ftc. 
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iTKt  of  Etuebius  agaimt  Hierocles — sod.  Cor  tbem  all,  lo  Lactan's  Pucalar, 

'ppBf,  NteyfFKumtia.    Tben  Mrtioas,  opiniooa  in  gmenl,  were  M 

,  alwunl,  ndictiloiu,  wfakb  tbey  broached  ukI  maintained ;  their 

I  ud  dsbotMc  ireBtiMs  were  fiiD  at  dotage ;  niiich  TuUy  (ad  At- 

Skong  since  observed — deliroMt  pletumqut  jeripforei  in  lihrit  »uu~— 
va  being  opposite  to  their  word*,  they  commended  poverty  to  othcre, 
and  were  most  covetous  lliemselveii,  extolled  love  and  peace,  and  yet  perae- 
cnted  one  another  with  rimlent  hale  itnd  maJice.  Tbey  could  give  precepts 
for  verse  and  pruse;  tmt  nut  a  man  of  them  (as 'Seneca  teJklhem  home)i 
moderalc  his  atfectionB.  Their  musick  did  shew  us  ftehiUt  modos,  ifc. 
to  rise  and  fail ;  but  they  could  not  so  contain  themselves,  as  in  ad?ei 
not  10  make  a  lamentable  tone.  They  wUl  measure  ground  by  geomi 
Kl  down  limits,  divide  and  subdivide,  but  cannot  yet  prescribe  quant 
I  homini  talxM,  or  keep  within  compass  of  reason  and  discretion.  They  can 
I  hliiare  circlet,  but  understand  not  the  state  of  their  own  ^uls — describe  right 
line*,  and  crooked,  &c.  but  know  not  what  is  right  in  this  life— ymd  in  vitd 
rectum  tit,  ignorant:  so  that,  as  he  said,  Neicio,  an  Anticyram  ratio  illii 
dcttinet  omnem.  I  think  all  the  AnlJcyrw  will  not  restore  them  to  their  wits, 
'  If  titose  men  now,  that  held  J"  Zenodolus  heart,  Crates  liver,(Epictetus  lan- 
tJiom,;were  so  sottish,  and  bad  no  more  brains  than  so  many  beetles,  what 
shall  we  tlunk  of  the  commonalty  ?  what  of  tlie  rest  ? 

Yeu,  but  (will  you  infer)  tliai  is  true  of  heathens,  if  they  be  conferred  with 
vhristiatis,  1  Cor.  3.  19.  The  ivisilom  of  this  world  UfootUhnest  vnth  God, 
earthly  and  devHUh,  as  James  calls  it,  3.  15.  They  were  vain  in  their  ima- 
ginations ;  and  their  foolish  heart  was  full  of  darkness.  F'om.  1.21,23. 
When  they  professed  themselves  iinse,  became  fools.  ^  Tlieir  witty  works 
admired   here  on  earth,  whilst  their  souls  are  tormented  in  hell  fire, .J 

c  tense,  CAmtiant  Crassiani,  Christians  are  Ctassians,  and,  if  compared 
to  that  wisdom,  no  better  than  fools.  (  Quij  est  sajnens^  Solus  Deus, 
'  Pytliagoras  replies ;  God  is  only  wise. — Rom.  16,  Paul  detx? miines, /o«/y 
gtMM,  a»  Austin  well  contends ;  and  no  man  living  can  be  juilifed  in  hii 
liyht.  Ood  looked  down  from  heaven  upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if 
any  did  understand.  Psalm  53.  2,  3,  but  all  are  corrupt,  erre.  Horn.  3.  12. 
None  doth  good,  no  not  one.  Job  aggravates  this,  4.  18.  Behold,  he 
found  no  stedfiislness  in  his  seroimls,  and  laid  folly  upon  his  angels,  19. 
How  tnueh  more  on  them  that  dwell  in  Houses  of  clay  I  In  this  sense,  we  are 
itll  OS  fools ;  and  the  *  Scripture  alone  is  an  Minerva  -,  we  and  our  writings 
are  shallow  and  imperfect.     But  I  do  not  so  mean;  even  in  our  ordinary 

1  dealings,  we  are  no  belter  than  fools.  All  our  actions,  as  *  Pliny  told  Tra- 
jan, upbraid  us  of  folly  :  our  whole  course  of  life  is  but  matter  of  laughter : 
we  arc  rot  soberly  wise ;  and  the  world  it  self,  which  oug;hl  at  least  to  be 
wise  by  reason  of  nis  antjqurty,  as  '  Hugo  de  Prato  Florido  will  have  it,  semper 
ilvltitat,  is  every  day  more  foolish  than  other :  the  more  it  is  whipjied,  the 
viorte  it  is ;  and,  as  a  child,  will  still  he  crowned  with  roses  nnd  powers. 
We  are  tipish  in  it,  asint  liipedes ;  and  every  place  is  full  inversarum  Apu- 
leionim  of  metamorphosed  and  two-l^ged  asses,  inversorum  Silenorum, 
childish,  pueri  instar  bimuli,  tremuld patris  dormientis  inulnd.  Jovianus 
PonlanusX Antonio  Dial.)  brings  in  some  laughing  at  an  old  man,  that  by 
reason  of  his  age  was  a  little  fond  ;  but,  as  he  admonishelh  tliere,  ne  mireris, 
mi  hospes,de  hoc  sene.  marvel  not  at  him  only  ;  foT  tola  htec  civitas  detiriam, 
•  BonMi.  ecUiotundimMlri,  led  Bootoimnnimiun.  ■  Abnberibiu  Hpleoti*  l»ernti.  ottoHib 
; ' 


11  poniunt.        iCar  ZnDudoIi,  el  Jecur  Gnl«tii.         ,. .. ^ ^, „ 

ph[«  bdlnc.  ■■  Puiivyi.  TnjuiD.  Oman  ■cUonu  ctpnibnR  ttulIiliiDi  ridratur.  ■  Srr.  4. 
ol  P>1  Kua4iu,  qui  oti  uUlqullUrm  ilaberct  awMpleui,  *empet  iLaldul,  et  nullii  BiccUiiili 
liu  i  Md,  ul  poer.  nit  TDiii  tl  Soiibui  cotonui. 
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aU  our  town  dotes  in  like  sort ;  **  we  are  a  company  of  fools.    Ask  not,  with  him 

in  the  poet,  *  Larvm  hunc,  intemperuSt  insanueque,  agitant  senem  ?     What 

madness  ghosts  this  old  man ;  but  what  madness  ghosts  us  aU  ?     For  we  are, 

ad  unum  amnesj  all  mad ;  semel  insanivimus  omnes :  not  once,  but  alway  so, 

€t  semelf  et  simuly  et  semper ^  ever  and  altogether  as  bad  as  he ;  and  not  senex 

bis  puerj  delira  anus ;  but  say  it  of  us  all,  semper pueri ;  young  and  old,  all 

dote,  as  Lactantius  proves  out  of  Seneca ;  and  no  difference  betwixt  us  and 

children,  saving  that  majora  ludimuSj  et  grandioribus  pupis,  they  play  with 

babies  of  clouts,  and  such  toys,  we  sport  with  greater  babies.     We  cannot 

Recuse  or  condemn  one  another,  being  faulty  ourselves,  deliramenta  loqueris^ 

i  *  Vki  tsik  idly,  or,  as  ^  Micio  upbraideid  Demea,  insanis  ?  aufer ;  for  we  are 

^  vinad  our  own  selves ;  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  worst.     Nay,  'tis 

taniversally  so.^  s  Vitam  regit fortutuiy  non  sapientia,  ) 
^r  (When  ^Socrates  had  taken  great  pains  to  find  out  a  wise  man,  and,  to 
that  purpose,  had  consulted  with  philosophers,  poets,  artificers,  he  concludes 
all  men  were  fools ;  and,  though  it  procured  him  both  anger  and  much  envy, 
yet  in  all  companies  he  would  openly  profess  it.  ^  When  *  Supputius  m 
rontanus  had  travelled  all  over  Europe  to  conferr  with  a  wise  man,  he 
returned  at  last  without  his  errand,  and  could  find  none.  J  Cardan  concurs 
with  him :  Few  there  are  {for  ought  I  can  perceive)  well  in  their  wits.  So 
doth  ^  TuUy :   /  see  every  thing  to  be  done  foolishly  and  unadvisedly, 

lUe  sinistroTBom,  hie  dextroraum  abit :  onus  utrique 
BiTor ;  sed  variis  iUudit  partibiu  omnes. 

One  reels  to  this,  another  to  that  wall ; 
Tis  the  same  errour  that  deludes  them  all. 

'  They  dote  all,  but  not  alike,  Mavca  y'ov  jramv  bfwia,  not  in  the  same  kind. 
One  is  covetous,  a  second  lascimouSj  a  third  ambitious,  a  fourth  envious,  SfC. 
as  Damasippus  the  Stoick  hath  well  illustrated  in  the  poet,  "*  Desipiunt  omnes 
tsque  ac  tu,  Tis  an  inbred  maladie :  in  every  one  of  us,  there  is  seminarium 
stultituB,  a  seminary  of  folly,  which,  if  it  be  stirred  up,  or  get  a  head,  will 
run  in  infinitum,  and  infinitely  varies,  as  we  ourselves  are  severally  addicted, 
(saith  ^  Balthazar  Castilio)  and  cannot  so  easily  be  rooted  out ;  it  takes  such 
fast  hold,  as  TuUy  holds,  alta  radices  stultitia  ;  ®  so  we  are  bred,  and  so  we 
continue.  Some  say  there  be  two  main  defects  of  wit — errour  and  igno- 
rance— ^to  which  all  others  are  reduced.  By  ignorance  we  know  not  things 
necessary ;  by  errour  we  know  them  falsly.  Ignorance  is  a  privation,  errour 
a  positive  act.  From  ignorance  comes  vice,  from  errour  heresie,  &c.  But 
make  how  many  kinds  you  will,  divide  and  subdivide ;  few  men  are  free,  or 
that  do  not  impinge  on  some  one  kind  or  other,  p  Sic  plerumque  agitat  stul- 
tos  inscitia,  as  he  that  examines  his  own  and  other  mens  actions,  shall  find. 

^Charon,  in  Lucian,  (as  he  wittily  feigns)  was  conducted  by  Mercury 
to  such  a  place,  where  he  might  see  all  the  world  at  once.  After  he  had 
sufficiently  viewed,  and  looked  about,  Mercury  would  needs  know  of  him 
what  he  had  observed.  He  told  him,  that  he  saw  a  vast  multitude,  and  a 
promiscuous ;  their  habitations  like  mole-hills ;  the  men  as  emmets :  he 
could  discern  cities  like  so  many  hives  of  bees,  wherein  every  bee  had  a 
sting  ;  and  they  did  nought  else  but  sting  one  another ;  some  domineering 
like  hornets^  bigger  than  the  rest,  some  like  filching  wasps,  others  as  drones. 
Over  their  heads  were  hovering  a  confused  company  of  perturbations,  hope, 

*  Insannra  te  omnes  pueri,  damantque  puelle.  Hor.  •  Plautus,  Aulular.  ' Adelph.  act  5. 
seen.  «L  t  Tully .  Tu»c.  ».  ^  Plato,  Apologia  Socratis.  '  Aut.  Dial.  J  Lib.  3.  do  sap.  Paucis 
St  Tideo,  sane  mentis  sunt  ^  Stulte  et  incaute  omnia  aci  video.  >  Insania  non  omnibus  eadem. 
Erssm.  ehiL  3.  cent  10.  Nemo  murtalium  qui  nonaliquiin  re  desipit,  licet  alius  alio  morbo  labowt, 
hk  Ubidinis,  llle  arariti»,  ambitionis,  invidise.         -  Hor.  1.  2.  sat  3.  ■  Lib.  1.  de  aulico.     Est  in 

■Boqooque  nostrum  seminarium  aliquod  stultitic,  quwl  si  quando  excitetur,  in  inAnitum  facile  ex - 
rmcit       •  Primaqne lux  vit»  prima  furoris  erat  PTibullus.     StuUi  pratereuut  dies;  their  >* its 

si»a  vool-^thcrin^.     8o  fools  commonly  dote.        iDiaL  cuntemplantes,  torn.  2. 
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fear,  anger,  arurice,  ignorance,  &c.  and  a  multitude  of  diiieaeee  hangii  _ 
which  they  stilt  pulled  on  their  petea.  Some  were  brawhng,  some  Hghtinp, 
riding,  running,  folicile  ambienlea,  collide  litiganttt,  for  loyes,  and  Irifles, 
snd  such  momentary  things^iheir  towns  and  provinces  ineer  factions,  rich 
ogainet  poor,  poor  against  rich,  nobles  against  artificers,  they  against  nobles, 
mud  so  the  rest.  In  conclusion,  he  condemned  them  att  Ibr  mad-men,  Toola, 
ideots,  asses — O  stuitil  ijutenam  hoc  fxt  amentia?  O  foots!  O  mad- 
men !  lie  exclaims,  iniana  itsdia,  insarti  laboret,  S^c.-  Mad  endeavours 
mad  actione  !  mad  !  mad  !  mad  !  '  O  leclum  insipieni  et  injlcelum  I 
•  giddy-headed  age.  Heraclitus  the  philosopher,  out  of  a  serious  medJI 
tion  of  mens  lives,  fell  a  weeping,  and  with  continual  tears  bewail^  t' 
misery,  madness,  and  folly.  Democntus,  on  the  other  side,  buret 
a  lauding ;  their  whole  lite  seemed  to  him  eo  ridiculous  :  and  he  was 
cairied  with  this  ironical  passion,  that  the  citizens  of  Abdera  took  him 
mad,  and  sent  therefore  embassadors  to  Hippocrates  the  physician,  that 
would  exercise  his  skill  upon  him.  But  the  story  is  set  down  at  large 
Hippocrates,  in  his  Epistle  to  Damagetue,  which,  because  it  is  not  iniper- 
tinent  to  this  discourse,  I  will  insert  verbatim  almost,  as  it  is  deliTered  by 
Hippocrates  himself,  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  unto  it. 

when  Hippocrates  was  come  to  Abdera.  the  people  of  the  city  came 
flocking  about  him,  some  weeping,  some  intreating  of  him  that  he  would  do 
his  best.  After  some  little  repast,  he  went  to  see  Democritus,  the  people 
following  him,  whom  he  founa  (as  before)  in  his  garden  in  the  suburbs,  all 
alone,  *  silting  upon  a  stone  under  a  plane  tree,  without  hose  or  akoei,  with 
a  book  oji  hit  kneei,  culling  up  several  beasts,  and  busie  at  hit  tlvdy.  The 
multitude  stood  gazing  round  about,  to  see  the  congress.  Hippocrates, 
after  a  Utile  pause,  saluted  him  by  his  name,  whom  he  re-saluted,  ashamed 
almost  that  he  could  not  call  him  likewise  by  his,  or  that  he  had  forgot  it, 
Hippocrates  demanded  of  him  what  he  was  doing.  He  told  him  tJiat  he 
wu  '  butie  in  culling  up  teveral  beasts,  to  Jind  out  the  cause  of  tnadnea 
and  melancholy.  Hippocrates  commended  his  work,  admiring  his  happiness 
and  leisure.  And  why,  quoth  Democritus,  have  not  you  that  leisure  ?  Be- 
cause, replyed  Hippocrates,  domestical  affairs  hinder,  necessary  to  be  done, 
for  our  selves,  neighbours,  Iricnds — expences,  diseases,  frailties  and  mortalitiea 
which  happen — wife,  children,  servants,  and  such  businesses,  which  deprive  ] 
us  of  our  time.  At  this  speech  Democritus  profusely  laughed  (his  friends,  ■ 
and  the  people  standing  by,  weeping  in  the  mean  time,  and  lamenting  hj|J 
TDaduest.)  Hippocrates  asked  the  reason  why  he  laughed.  He  told  him, 
at  the  vanities  and  fopperies  of  the  time,  to  see  men  so  empty  of  all  virtuous 
actions,  to  hunt  bo  far  after  gold,  having  no  end  of  ambition — to  take  such 
infinite  pains  for  a  little  glory,  tn  be  favoured  of  men — to  make  such  deep 
mines  into  the  earth  for  gold,  and  many  limes  to  find  nothing,  with  loss  of 
their  lives  and  fortunes— some  to  love  dogs,  others  horses,  some  to  desire  to 
be  obeyed  in  mnny  provinces,  "  and  yet  themselves  will  know  no  obedience 
— "some  to  love  tlieir  wives  dearly  at  first,  and,  after  a  while,  to  forsake 
and  hate  them — begetting  children,  willi  much  care  and  cost  for  their 
education,  yet,  when  they  grow  to  mans  estate,  *lo  despise,  neglect,  and 
leave  them  naked  to  the  worlds  mercy.  '  Do  not  these  behaviours  express 
their  intolerable  folly  ?     When  men  live  in  peace,  lliey  covet  war,  detesting 

iwdinliliinn  — 'fijlrn, (oliini.  (llKiiIwitiiin.  tuiKi Upldcm, Tilds  iwIUdiin 
---■■  —  -    '^^      ......  tata'r.  miouiitur.     Hm 
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qnietnesB,  ^ depoBing  kags,  and  advancing  othera  in  their  stead,  murdering  some 
B»i,  to  beget  childnen  of  their  wives.  How  many  strange  hamours  are  in  men ! 
When  they  are  poor  and  needy,  they  seek  riches ;  and,  when  they  have  them, 
they  do  not  enjoy  them,  but  hide  them  under  ground,  or  else  wytefully  spend 
them.  O  wise  Hippocrates !  I  laugh  at  such  things  being  done,  but  nuich  more 
when  no  good  comes  of  them,  and  when  they  are  done  to  so  ^purpose. 
There  is  no  truth  or  justice  found  amongst  them :  for  they  daily  plead  one 
against  anodier,  *  t^  son  against  the  father  and  the  mother,  brother  aeainst 
brotho*,  kindred  and  friends  of  the  same  quality ;  and  all  this  for  nches, 
^hereof,  after  death,  they  cannot  be  possessors.  And  yet — notwithstanding 
^y  wiU  ddame  and  kill  one  another,  commit  all  unlawful  actions,  contemn- 
.Grod  and  men,  friends  and  countrey — they  make  great  account  of  many 
Iriess  things,  esteeming  them  as  a  great  part  of  their  treasure,  statues, 
pictures,  and  such  like  moveables,  dear  bought,  and  so  cunningly  wrought, 
*as  nothing  but  speech  wanteth  in  them ;  **and  yet  they  hate  living  persons 
speaking  to  them.  Others  affect  difficult  things  :  if  they  dwell  on  firm  land, 
mey  will  remove  to  an  island,  thence  to  land  again,  being  no  way  constant 
to  dieir  desires.  They  commend  courage  and  strength  in  wars,  and  let  them- 
selves be  conquered  by  lust  and  avarice.  They  are,  in  brief,  as  disordered  in 
their  minds,  as  Thersites  was  in  his  body.  And  now  me  thinks,  O  most 
worthy  Hippocrates !  you  should  not  reprehend  my  laughing,  perceiving  so 
many  fool^es  in  men ;  ^  for  no  man  will  mock  his  own  folly,  but  that  which 
he  seeth  in  a  second  ;  and  so  they  justly  mock  one  another.  The  drunkard 
calls  him  a  glutton,  whom  he  knows  to  be  sober.  Many  men  love  the  sea, 
others  husbandry :  briefly,  they  cannot  agree  in  their  own  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, much  less  in  their  lives  and  actions. 

When  Hippocrates  heard  these  words  so  readily  uttered,  without  premedi- 
tation, to  declare  the  worlds  vanity,  full  of  ridiculous  contrariety,  he  made 
answer,  that  necessity  compelled  men  to  many  such  actions,  and  divers  wills 
ensuing  from  divine  permission,  that  we  might  not  be  idle,  being  nothing  is 
so  odious  to  them  as  sloth  and  negligence.  Besides,  men  cannot  foresee 
future  events,  in  the  uncertainty  of  humane  affairs :  they  would  not  so  marry, 
if  they  could  foretell  the  causes  of  their  dislike  and  separation  ;  or  parents,  if 
they  knew  the  hour  of  their  childrens  death,  so  tenderly  provide  for  them  ; 
or  an  husbandman  sow,  if  he  thought  there  would  be  no  increase;  or  a 
merchant  adventure  to  sea,  if  he  foresaw  shipwrack ;  or  be  a  magistrate,  if 
presently  to  be  deposed,  Alas!  worthy  Democritus,  every  man  hopes  the 
best ;  and  to  that  end  he  doth  it ;  and  therefore  no  such  cause,  or  riaiculous 
occasion  of  laughter. 

Democritus,  hearing  this  poor  excuse,  laughed  again  aloud,  perceiving  he 
wliolly  mistook  him,  and  did  not  well  understand  what  he  had  said  concerning 
perturbations,  and  tranquillity  of  the  mind — insomuch,  that,  if  men  would 
govern  their  actions  by  discretion  and  providence,  they  would  not  declare 
Uiemselves  fools,  as  now  they  do  ;  and  he  should  have  no  cause  of  laughter  : 
but  (quoth  he)  they  swell  in  this  life,  as  if  they  were  immortal,  and  demi-gods, 
for  want  of  understanding.  It  were  enough  to  make  them  wise,  if  they  would 
but  consider  the  mutability  of  this  world,  and  how  it  wheels  about,  nothing 
being  firm  and  sure.  He  that  is  now  above,  to-morrow  is  beneath  ;  he  that 
sate  on  this  side  to  day,  to  morrow  is  hurled  on  the  other  :  and,  not  consider- 
ing these  matters,  they  fall  into  many  inconveniences  and  troubles,  coveting 
dioigs  oi  no  profit,  and  thirsting  after  them,  tumbling  headlong  into  many 

^tenot,  depoBunt       *  Contra  parentes,  fratret,  ciTes,  perpetuo  rixantur,  et  inimicitias 
•  Cndo  cquidprn,  tItos  ducent  de  marmore  rultus.        ^Idola  innnimata  amant;  animata 
'  ;  tic  }K>Qtiificii.       •  Boam  stu^titiam  penpicit  nemo,  ted  alter  alteium  dvrideU 
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f  calomitiefl — so  tliat,  if  men  would  attempt  no  more  tiian  what  tliey  can  bear,  1 
they  should  lead  contented  lives — and,  learning  to  know  theitiGelves,  would 
limit  thdr  ambition,  "  lliey  would  perceive  then  that  nature  hath  enough, 
without  seeking  such  superfluities,  and  unprofitable  tilings,  which  bring  no- 
thing with  them  hut  grief  and  molestation.  As  a  fat  body  is  more  subject  to 
diseases,  )aare  rich  men  to  absurdities  and  fooleries,  to  many  casualties  and 
cross  inconveniences.  Tlicre  are  many  that  take  no  heed  what  happeneth  to 
others  by  bad  conversation,  and  therefore  overtlirow  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  through  their  own  fault,  not  foreseeing  dangers  fhanifest.  These  are 
things  (0  nftre  than  mad !  quoth  he)  that  gave  me  matter  of  lau^ter,  b^^^ 
Buffering  the  pains  of  your  impieties,  as  your  avarice,  envy,  malice,  enormofl^^h 
villanies,  mutmies,  unsatiable  desires,  conspiracies,  and  other  incurable  vicea^^H 
besides  your  "dissimulation  and  hypocrisie,  bearing  deadly  hatred  one  to-tSP^ 
Other,  and  yet  shadowing  it  with  a  good  face — flying  out  into  all  filthy  lusU, 
snd  tran^essions  of  all  laws,  botli  of  nature  and  civility.  Many  things, 
which  they  have  left  off,  after  a  while  they  fall  to  again — husbandry,  navi- 
gation— and  leave  again,  tickle  and  [inconstant  as  they  are.  Wlien  they 
are  young,  tliey  would  be  old,  and  old,  young.  '  Princes  commend  a 
private  hfe ;  private  men  itch  after  lionour :  a  magiBtrate  conmiends  a 
quiet  life ;  a  quiet  man  would  be  in  his  oflnce,  and  obeyed  as  he 
is :  and  what  is  tlie  cause  of  all  this,  but  that  they  know  not  tiiemselves  ? 
Some  dehght  to  destroy,  ^  one  to  build,  another  to  spoil  one  countrey 
to  enrich  another  and  himself.  ''  In  all  tliese  tilings  they  are  like  children, 
in  whom  is  no  judgement  or  counsel,  and  resemble  beasts,  saving  that 
beasts  ere  better  than  they,  as  being  contented  with  nature.  '  When 
shall  you  see  a  lion  hide  gold  in  the  ground,  or  a  bull  contend  for  a 
better  pasture  ?  When  a  boar  is  thiraty,  he  drinks  what  will  serve  him,  and 
no  more:  and,  when  his  belly  is  lull,  he  ceaseth  to  eat ;  but  men  are 
moderate  in  both,  as  in  lust — they  covet  carnal  copulation  at  set  times ; 
always,  ruinating  thereby  the  bealth  of  tlieir  bodies.  And  dolh  it  i 
deserve  laughter,  to  see  an  amorons  fool  torment  himself  for  a  wench,  we  ^^^ 
howl  for  a  mis-shapen  slut,  a  dowdy  sometimes,  that  might  have  his  choice" 
of  the  finest  beauties  ?  Is  there  any  remedy  for  this  in  physick  ?  J I  do  ana- 
tomize and  cut  up  these  poor  beasts,  to  see  these  distempers,  vanities,  and 
fbllips  :  yet  such  proof  were  better  made  on  mans  body,  (if  my  kind  nature 
would  endure  it)  ''  who,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  is  most  miserable,  weak, 
and  sickly  :  when  he  sucks,  he  is  guided  by  others,  when  he  is  grown  great, 
practiseth  un happiness,  'and  is  sturdy,  and,  when  old,  a  child  again,  and 
repenteth  him  of  his  past  life.  And  here  being  interrupted  by  one  that 
brought  books,  he  fell  to  it  again,  that  all  were  mad,  careless,  stupid.  To 
prove  mv  former  speeches,  look  into  courts,  or  private  houses.  "Judges 
give  judgement  according  to  their  own  advantage,  doing  manifest  wrong 
to  poor  innocents  to  please  others.  Notaries  alter  sentences,  and,  for  i 
money,  lose  their  deeds.  Some  make  false  moneys :  others  counterfefttJ 
&l>e  weights.  Some  abuse  their  parents,  yea  corrupt  their  own  sisteratrl 
Others  make  long  hbels  and  pasquUs,  defammg  men  of  good  life,  and  extol'' 

*  Dcniqne  lit  Bnii  quvrrndi  %  camgne  hibeu  plua.  Piiipnino  raptuu  minai,  cl  Salre  Uborrni  In. 
«iplu.  p*rtOi  qun<l  iTCbu*,  ulen-.  Hor.  •Aitutam  iiplilo  tcrnl  tub  pecrurE  •ulurm,— Bt,  cum 
Tuliw  pci>l(a>.  parlUr  iQtpinuin.-Cntiundaiii  nim  Crext.  'Qui  11[.  Mscniu.  ill  neiqu.  niiain 
riM»rt<^  Sou  ntiu  dnlcrll.  leii  ion  gbj^prit,  ilU  Cunleatui  •irsll  ki.  Ilor.  ■  Dinill.  ndibgit 
nmUt  rtuidntB  rotuudU— Trnjuim  poDl«m  itruxil  aowt  Datiublum,  qupm  kuffvuot  ejtu  AdrJMiiii* 
itatin  ocmoUtu*.  >  Dut  (luid  Id  n  ab  inbntibui  diS^nt.  qaibiu  meni  el  Hnauiilne  ntloni:  Iuhi  I 
I  QatdquldHKblioStrt,  TulU|w»L  ildnn  PluL  l  Tt  inuqis  cauinni  diiqulnm.  bran  mulo 
ttUMO.  cum  hoe  pallui  In  homiidbui  IniHUnndam  nwL  i  Tiitui  ■  iwtlrlutr  nmrbui »!.  i  In 
Jjgp"  tUtlbuHiUu,  qmiBi  (WorrKli  InHnRbllli.         ■  Cypritn.  nd   Duniluin,     (Jul   irdrl,   erimlo* 
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such  as  are  lewd  and  vicious.  Some  rob  one,  some  another:  '^  magistrates 
make  laws  agamst  thieves,  and  are  the  veriest  thieves  themselves.  Some 
kill  themselves,  others  despair,  not  obtaining  their  desires.  Some  dance, 
sing,  laugh,  feast,  and  banquet,  whilest  others  sigh,  languish,  mourn,  and 
lament,  having  neither  meat,  drink,  nor  clothes.  ®Some  prank  up  their 
bodies,  and  have  their  minds  full  of  execrable  vices.  Some  trot  about,  p  to 
bear  &l9e  witness,  and  say  any  thing  for  money :  and  though  judges  know  of 
it,  yet  for  a  bribe  they  wink  at  it,  and  suffer  false  contracts  to  prevail  against 
equity.  Women  are  all  day  a  dressing,  to  pleasure  other  men  abroad,  and 
go  like  sluts  at  home,  not  caring  to  please  their  own  husbands,  whom  they 
should.  Seeing  men  are  so  fickle,  so  sottish,  so  intemperate,  why  should 
not  I  laugh  at  those,  to  whom  ^ folly  seems  wisdom,  will  not  be  cured,  and 
p|»ceive  it  not  ? 
i  ^  It  grew  late  :  Hippocrates  left  him ;  and  no  sooner  was  he  come  away,  but 
^  all  the  citizens  came  about  flocking,  to  know  how  he  liked  him.  He  told  them 
in  brief,  that,  notwithstanding  those  small  neglects  of  his  attire,  body,  diet, 
'the  world' had  not  a  wiser,  a  more  learned,  a  more  honest  man  ;  and  they  were 
much  deceived,  to  say  that  he  was  mad. 

Thus  Democritus  esteemed  of  the  world  in  his  time;   and  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  laughter :  and  good  cause  he  had. 

•Glim  jare  quidem,  nunc  plus,  Democrite,  ride. 
Qoin  rid^  1  rita  h«c  nunc  mage  ridicula  est 

Democritus  did  well  to  laugh  of  old : 

Good  cause  he  had,  but  now  much  more : 
ThiM  life  of  ours  is  more  ridiculous 

Than  that  of  his,  or  long  before. 

Never  so  much  cause  of  laughter,  as  now ;  never  so  many  fools  and  mad 
men.  Tis  not  one  *  Democritus  will  serve  turn  to  laugh  in  these  days : 
we  have  now  need  of  a  Democritus  to  laugh  at  Democritus,  one  jester  to 
flout  at  another,  one  fool  to  flear  at  another — a  great  Stentorian  Democritus, 
as  big  as  that  Rhodian  Colossus;  for  now,  as  ** Salisburiensis  said  in  his 
time,  totus  mundus  histrionem  agit — the  whole  world  playes  the  fool :  we 
have  a  new  theatre,  a  new  scene,  a  new  comedy  of  errours,(a  new  company 
of  personate  actors :  Volupice  sacrce  (as  Calcagninus  wittily  feigns  in  his 
Apologues)  are  celebrated  all  the  world  over,  ^  where  all  the  actors  were  mad 
men  and  fools,  and  every  hour  changed  habits,  or  took  that  which  came 
next.  He  that  was  a  mariner  to  day,  is  an  apothecary  to  morrow,  a  smith 
one  while,  a  philosopher  another,  in  his  Volupice  ludis — a  king  now  with  his 
crown,  robes,  scepter,  attendants,  by  and  by  drove  a  loaded  asse  before 
him  like  a  carter,  &c.  ^  If  Democritus  were  alive  now,  he  should  see  strange 
alterations,  a  new  company  of  counterfeit  vizards,  whiflers,  Cumane  asses, 
maskers,  mummers,  painted  puppets,  outsides,  phantastick  shadows,  guls, 
monsters,  giddy-heads,  butter-flies :  and  so  many  of  them  are  indeed  (^  if 
all  be  true  that  I  have  read) ;  for,^when  Jupiter  and  Junos  wedding  was 
solemnized  of  old,  the  gods  were  all  invited  to  the  feast,  and  many  noble 

■Tu  pessimus  omnium  latroes,  as  a  thief  told  Alexander  in  Curtius. — Damnat  foras  judex,  quod 
intos  operatur,  Csrpriiui.  •Vultus  magna  cura;  magna  animiincuria.  Am.  Marcel.  pHorrenda 
re9  e»t  I  rixduo  rerba  sinemendacioproferuntur :  et.quamvis  solcnnlter  homines  ad  veritati-m  dicen- 
dbm  ixiTiteiitar,  pejerare  tamen  non  oubitant ;  ut  ex  decern  testibus  vix  unus  vcrum  dicat.  Calv.  in  8. 
Job.  Serm.  1.  ^Sapientiam  insaniam  ease  dicunt.  'Siquidem  sapientifle  suae  admirntione  me 
camplevit ;  offendi  sapientissimum  virum,  qui  salvos  potest  omnes  humuies  reddere.  *  E.  Gra*c. 

epig.  t  Plures  Democriti  nunc  non  sumciunt     Opus  Democrito,  qui  Democritum  rideat.      Eras. 

Xoria.         ■  Polycrat.  lib.  3.  cap.  8.  e  Petron.  'Ubl  omnes  delirabant,  omnes  insani,  &c.  hodie 

nsi^  eras  philosophus ;  hodie  faber,  eras  pharmacopola ;  hie  modo  regem  agebat  muUo  satelUtio, 
tiaii,  et  sceptre  omatus,  nunc  Till  amictus  centiculo,  asinum  clltellarium  irapellit  "Calcagninus, 
Apd.  Chrysalos  e  cKteris^  auro  dives,  manicato  pcplo  et  tiar&  conspicuus,  levis  alioquin  et  nullius 
eottsilii,  ftc  Maipao  Ca^  ingredienti  assurgunt,  Dii,  &c 


t. 
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men  besides ;  amongst  the  rest  came  Chrysalus,  a  Peraian  prince,  brave!^  _ 
attended,  rich  in  golden  attires,  in  gay  robes,  with  a  majestical  presence,  but 
otherwise  an  asse.  The  gods,  seeing  him  come  in  such  pomp  and  state,  rose 
up  to  gire  hira  place,  ei  ha/iilu  hominem  juetientet :  *but  Jupiter,  perceiving 
what  he  was — a  hght,  phantastick,  idle  fellow — turned  him  and  hia  proud 
fbllowers  into  butter-flies :  and  so  they  continue  still  (for  ought  I  Isnow  to  the 
contrary),  roving  about  in  pied-coata,  and  are  called  Chrysalidea  by  the  wiser 
sort  of  men — that  is,  golden  ouUides,  drones,  flies,  and  things  of  no  worth. 
Multitudes  of  such,  &c. 


¥ 


I 


J 

i  see 
,  and 
lilng. 


Many  additions^uch  increase  of  madness,  folly,  vanity,  should  Democritn 
obaerve,  were  he  now  to  travel,  or  could  get  leave  of  Pluto  to  come  see 
fashions,  (as  Charon  did  in  Lucian)  to  visit  our  cities  of  Moronia  Pi»,  and 
Moronia  Felix — sure  I  think  he  would  break  the  rim  of  hia  belly  with  laughing. 
^Sijbret  in  lerris,  rideret  Democritas,  ieu,  S^c. 

^  A  satyrical  Roman,  in  his  time,  thought  all  vice,  folly,  and  madness,  weii 
all  at  full  sea,  'omne  inpranApiti  Ditium  stetit. 

<  ■Josephua  the  historian  taxeth  his  countreymen  Jews  for  bragging  of  U: 
vices,  publishing  tlieir  follies,  and  that  they  did  contend  amongst  themselves, 
who  should  be  most  notorious  in  villanies?  but  we  flow  Iiigher  in  madness,  far 
beyond  them.  ''Mox  daturi  progeniem  vitiosiorem  ;  and  the  latter  end  (you 
know,  wliose  oracle  it  is)  is  like  to  be  worst.    Tia  not  to  be  denied  ;( the  world 
alters  every  day.  y-Huunl  arftes,  regna  transfenintur,  l[c.  variantur  kabitus, 
leges  innovanlar.  as  "^  Petrarch  observes — we  change  language,  habits,  laws, 
customs,  manners,  but  not  vices,  not  diseases,  not  the  symptoms  of  folly  and 
madness ;  they  are  still  the  same.     And,  as  a  river  (we  see)  kee|is  the  like 
name  and  place,  but  not  water,  and  yet  ever  runs,  '(Lafnlttr  et  labetur  in 
Qmne  volubkis  <EVum)  our  times  and  persons  alter,  vices  are  the  same,  and 
ever  will  be.     Look  how  nightiiigals  sang  of  old.  cocks  crowed,  kine  lowed, 
sheep  bleated,  sparrows  cliirped,  dogs  barked ;  so  tliey  do  still :  we  keep  gufi 
madness  still,  play  the  foots  still,  nee  dum  Jiaitug  Orestes;  we  are  of  tl>^l 
■ame  humours  and  inclinations  as  our  predecessors  were ;  you  shall  find  us  atf] 
alike,  much  at  one,  we  and  our  sons.  El  nali  natortim,  et  qui  nascentur  ^Ka 
illig;  and  so  shall  our  posterity  continue  to  the  last.     But,  to  speak  of  timcu 

^    If  Democritus  were  alive  now.  and  should  but  see  the  superstition  of  oiij^ 
age.  our  'religious  madness,  as  ^Meteran  calls  it,  religiosam  insaniamA^iiiL 
many  professed  Christians,  yet  so  few  imitators  of  Chnst,  so  much  talk  of 
religion,  so  much  science,  so  little  conscience,  so  much  knowledge,  so  many 
preachere,  so  little  practice — such  variety  of  sects,  such  have  and  hold  of  all 

sides,  s obvia  tignu  signa,  Sfc. — such  absurd  and  ridiculous  traditions  and 

rcremonies-Vif  he  should  meet  a  ■■  Capouchin,  a  Franciscan, a  pharisaicalJesuite, 
a  man-serpent,  a  shave-crowned  monk  in  his  robes,  a  begging  frier,  or  see  their 
three-crowned  soveraign  lord  the  pope,  poor  Peter's  successour,  serviis  lervorum 
Dai.  lo  depose  kings  with  his  foot,  to  tread  on  emperours  necks,  make  them, 
barefoot  and  bare-legg'd  at  his  gates,  hold  Ins  bridle  and  stirrup.  Sec.    (O  that 

nia  bombllLg.  %e,  pntimuqur  mtli  illn 
i  or  Joy«uiie,  going  bur-tuut 


.'.  ft  mortatef  jndr  Chr 
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Peter  and  Paul  were  alhre  to  see  this !)— if  he  should  observe  a  ^  prinoe 
creep  so  devoutly  to  kiss  his  toe,  and  those  redcap  cardinals,  poor  parish 
priests  of  old,  now  princes  companions*->what  would  he  say  ?  Ccelum  ^psum 
petitmr  siultitid.  Had  he  met  some  of  our  devout  pilgrims  goings  bare-loot 
to  Jerusalem,  our  lady  of  Lauretto,  Rome,  St.  lago,  S.  Thomas  shrine,  to 
creep  to  those  counterfeit  and  maggot-eaten  reliques — ^had  he  been  present 
at  a  masse,  and  seen  such  kissing  of  paxes,  crucifixes,  crmges,  duckings, 
their  several  attires  and  ceremonies,  pictures  of  saints,  J  indulgencies,  par- 
dons, vigils,  tasting,  feasts,  crossing,  knocking,  kneeling  at  Ave  Maries,  bells, 

with  many  such -jucwida  rtuU  gpectticula  plehi,  praying  in  gibberish,  and 

mumbling  of  beads — had  he  heard  an  old  woman  say  her  prayers  in  Latine, 
their  sprinkling  of  holy  water,  and  going  a  procession. 


^  aonachomm  incedont  agmina  miUe ; 


Quid  memoram  vezilla,  onicea,  idcSaqae  evUik,  Sec  ) 

their  breviaries,  bulls,  hallowed  beads,  exorcisms,  pictures,  curious  crosses, 
fitbles,  and  babies — had  he  read  the  Golden  Legend,  the  Turks  Alcoran,  or 
Jews  Talmud,  the  Rabbins  Comments,  what  would  he  have  thought  ?  How 
dost  thou  think  he  might  have  been  affected  ?  Had  he  more  particularly 
examined  a  Jesuites  life  amongst  the  rest,  he  should  have  seen  an  hypocrite 
profess  poverty,  '  and  yet  possess  more  goods  and  lands  than  many  princes, 
to  have  infinite  treasures  and  revenues^teach  others  to  fast,  and  play  the 
gluttons  themselves  Alike  watermen,  that  rowe  one  way  and  look  another — 
"  vow  virg^ty,  talk  of  holiness,  and  yet  indeed  a  notorious  bawd,  and 
fiunous  fornicator ,C/a«ctt;tfm  pecus,  a  very  goat-^ monks  by  profession,**  such 
as  give  over  the  world,  and  the  vanities  of  it,  and  yet  a  Machiavellian  rout 
•  interested  in  aU  matters  of  state — holy  men,  peace-makers,  and  yet  com- 
posed of  envy,  lust,  ambition,  hatred  and  malice,  fire-brands,  adulta  patria 
pestisy  traitours,  assassinates — hac  itur  ad  astra ;  and  this  is  to  superero- 
gate,  and  merit  heaven  for  themselves  and  others !  Had  he  seen,  on  the 
adverse  side,  some  of  our  nice  and  curious  schismaticks,  in  another  extream, 
abhor  all  ceremonies,  and  rather  lose  their  lives  and  livings,  than  do  or  admit 
any  thing  papists  have  formerly  used,  though  in  things  indifferent<(they 
alone  are  the  true  church,  sal  terrte,  cum  sint  omnium  insulsissimi)-^foT' 
malists,  out  of  fear  and  base  flattery,  like  so  many  weather-cocks,  turn 
round — a  rout  of  temporisers,  ready  to  embrace  and  maintain  all  that  is  or 
shall  be  proposed,  in  hope  of  preferment — another  Epicurean  company, 
lying  at  lurch  as  so  many  vultures,  watching  for  a  prey  of  church  goods, 
and  ready  to  rise  by  the  down-fall  of  any — as  p  Lucian  said  in  like  case, 
what  dost  thou  think  Democritus  would  have  done,  had  he  been  a  spectatour 
of  these  things-— or,  had  he  but  observed  the  common  people  follow  like  so 
many  sheep  one  of  their  fellows  drawn  by  the  horns  over  a  gap,  some  for 
zeal,  some  for  fear,<^uo  se  cumque  rapit  tempestas^Jio  credit  all,  examine 
nothing,  and  yet  ready  to  dye  before  they  will  abjure  any  of  those  ceremo- 
nies, to  which  they  have  been  accustomed — others  out  of  hypocrisie  fre- 
quent sermons,  knock  their  breasts,  turn  up  their  eyes,  pretend  zeal,  desire 

*  81  cai  {ntaeri  racet  qo*  patiuntur  rapentitiosi,  inrenies  tarn  Indecora  honestis,  tarn  indigna  liberis, 
tna  diMimilia  Mmia«  ut  nemo  fuerit,  aubitatunia  Aarere  eos»  si  cum  paucioribus  furerent  Senec. 
J  duid  dicam  de  eorum  indulgentijs,  oblationlbus,  TOtis,  solutionibus,  iejuniis,  ccenobiis,  vigiliig, 
■osniis,  boris.  organia,  cantnenis,  campanis^  simulacris,  misais,  purgatorila,  mitris,  breviariis,  bullia, 
iaalimlibaa  aquia,  raauria,  unctionibus.  candelia,  calicibus,  crucibus,  mappia,  cereis,  thuribulis,  incan- 
tatiuutbiu,  exorciamis,  aputia,  legpndia,  &c.  Baleua.  dc  actis  Rom.  Pont  ^  Th.  Nauger.  >  Dum 
tlBolaat  Bpemeiw.  aoqjaiaiTennit  aibi  SO  annonim  apatio  bia  centena  millia  Kbrarum  annua.    Arnold. 

*  Bt  qonm  interdia  dc  yirtute  loquuti  aunt,  aero  in  Utibulia  clunea  agitant  Ubore  noctumo.  Agrippa. 

•  S  Tf«.  S.  UL— Bat  they  ahaU  prerail  no  longer :  their  madneas  shall  be  evident  to  all  men.  •  Be- 
iJgBJtarta  aiaaa  soMwt  eaae,  none  litlum  offlcina,  airia  Romana.  Bad«ua.  p  Quid  tlbi  ridetur  fac- 
tanni  Democritua,  ti  hocam  apectator  oontigiaaet  ? 
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reformation,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  griperS; 
devils,  in  their  lives,  to  express  notliing  less  ? 

What  would  he  liave  said,  to  see,  hear,  and  read  so  many  bloody  batteb, 
■o  many  thousands  slain  at  once,  such  streams  of  blood  able  to  turn  mills, 
tinias  ob  noxam  /uriasque,  or  to  make  sport  for  princes,  witbout  any  just 
cause,/Iybr  vain  lilies  (saith  Austin)  precedency,  some  wench,  or  such  like 
toy,  or^  out  of  detire  oj"  domineering,  vain-ffloty,  malice,  revenge,  folly, 
ma</neM,^goodly  causes  all,  ob  quaa  vriiverms  orbiii  belHi  el  ciedilnis  miscea- 
tur)  whilest  sialesmea  themselves  in  the  mean  time  arc  secure  at  home, 
pampered  witli  all  delights  and  pleasures,  take  their  ease,  and  follow  their 
lust,  not  conaideriDg  what  intolerable  misery  poor  souldiers  endure,  Uieir 
ofYen  wounds,  hunger,  ihirat,  &c.  ?  The  lamentable  cares, torments,  calami- 
lies  and  oppressions,  that  accompany  such  proceedings,  they  feel  not,  take 
no  notice  of  it.  <  So  uinrs  are  begun,  by  the  perswas'ton  of  debauched,  haiv. 
brained,  poor,  diatolute,  hungry  eaptaini,  parasitical  fawners,  un^uis^ 
hot-tpuTt,  reitleis  innovators,  green  heails,  to  satisfie  one  mans  privats 
spleen,  lust,  ambition,  avarice,  SfcStales  rapiunt  scelerata  in  prcelia  caussa. 
Flos  hominum,  proper  men,  well  proportioned,  carefully  brought  up,  able 
both  in  body  and  mmd,  sound,  led  like  so  many  '  beasts  to  the  slaughter  in 
the  flower  of  their  years,  pride,  and  full  strength,  without  all  remorse  and 
pitty,  sacrificed  to  Pluto,  killed  up  as  so  many  sheep,  for  devils  food,  400(  ^ 
at  once.  At  once,  said  I  ? — that  were  tolerable :  but  tliese  wars  last  alwayes' 
and  for  many  nges,  nothing  so  familiar  as  tliis  hacking  and  hewing,  massaci 

murders,  desolations  ( ignoto  ccelum  clangore  remugit)  they  care  not 

what  mischief  they  procure,  so  that  they  may  enrich  themselves  for  the  pre- 
sent:  tbey  will  so  long  blow  the  coals  of  contention,  till  all  the  world  be 
consumed  with  fire.  <The  •  siege  of  Troy  lasted  ten  years,  eight  months :  there 
died  870000  Giecians,  670000  Trojans :  at  the  taking  of  me.  city,  and  after, 
were  slain  276000  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  sorts.  Ctesar  killed  a 
million,  Mahomet  the  'Second  Turk  300000  persons:  Sicinius  Dentatns 
fought  in  an  hundred  battels ;  eight  times  in  single  combat  he  overcame,  had 
forty  wounds  before,  was  rewarded  with  MO  crowns,  triumphed  nine  times  for 
his  good  service.  M.  Sergius  had  32  wounds ;  Scceva  the  centurion,  I  know 
not  liow  many ;  every  nation  hath  their  Hectors,  Scipios,  Cffisars,  and  Alex- 
anders. Oiir  "  Edward  the  Fourth  was  in  26  battles  afoot :  and,  as  they  d( 
all,  he  glories  in  it ;  "lis  related  to  his  honour.  At  the  siege  of  Hierusale 
1100000  died  with  sword  and  famine.  At  the  battel  of  Cannas,  70000 
were  slain,  '  as  Polybius  records,  and  as  many  at  Battle  Ahbye  with  its ; 
'lis  no  news  to  fight  from  sun  to  sun,  as  Ihey  did,  asConstanlineand  Licinii 
4c.  At  the  siege  of  Ostend,  (the  devils  academy)  a  poor  town  in  respect,  a 
small  foi  t,  but  a  great  grave,  1 20000  men  lost  their  lives,  besides  whole  towns, 
doipes,  and  hospitals,  full  of  maimed  souldiers.  Tliere  were  engines,  fire-works, 
and  whatsoever  the  devil  could  invent  to  do  mischief,  with  2500000  iron  bul- 
lets shot  of  40  pounds  weight,  three  or  four  millions  of  gold  consumed,  "  Who 
(saith  mhie  author)  c»n  be  sufficiently  amazed  at  their  fiinly  hearts,  obsti- 
^ocy,fury,  blindness,  who,  without  any  tikelyliood  of  good  success,  hazard 
poor  souldiers,  and  lead  them  without  pitly  to  the  slaughter,  which  may  justly 
be  called  the  rage  of  furious  beasts,  that  run  uiilhnut  reason  upon  their  own 
deaths  ?  ^  guis  malus  genius,  qua  Furia,  qute  pestia,  &c.  what  plague,  what 

•  Ob  Iflum  ditiunuiD  llulni,  ah  piwrfphia  looum,  sb  inUmtirliuii  nuUsmiliuii,  r*  1  quod  c  t<ulUI 
niBim,  kIi  nilKii,  quudaunldo  dnnliuuidi,  lltriilaDDCfDdl.  Ac.  ■  ll(Ui<mNm  nlunt  brlluiBSi 
toem  Mam*.  i;iup.  lib,  *,  ■  MoMtrr.  r«mua.  I.  0.  s.  S,  B  UiM.  ('n'lriw.  <  Jiitiua,  viL  H« 
•Comlnnu.     •  nti.S,     -Ulst.otiJwSfnpiorfWttTHl,  tol  M.        "  '• -^ 
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broaeht   to  tkvilliah,  so    biuitiali    a  tiling  as  war  lint    into  i 
?     Who  nsde  so  vifl  and  peaceable  a  creature,  bom  to  love,  mercy,  ^ 
».  so  to  ntt.  rage  like  blasts,  and  run  on  to  llieir  own  destrucuor 
ly  N»tUK  npostul&te  with  mankind,  Ego  te  divinum  animal  Jim 
1  made  thee  an  liarmLess,  quiet,  a  divine  creature!   how  may  God 
and  all  good  mea !  yet,  Aorum  facia  (as  '  one  condoles)  taatuv^ 
tl  hcTvam  nvmrro  habeni :  these  are  the  brave  spirits,  tlie  gal- 
of  tbc  wurld,  these  admired  akme,  triumph  alone,  have  statnes,  crowns, 
obelisks  ti>  llieir  eternal  fame,  that  immortal  genius  attends  on 
Ukv  :  Mmc  i/MT  ad  attre. ')  When  Rhodes  was  besiegeil,  'fbt»a  urbis  cada- 
Hrakn  rrftUt^  tuiti,  the  ditches  were  full  of  dead  carcases ;  and  (as  when 
thr  nid  ;^ilyniiui  K*^nt  Turk  beleag^ed  Vienna)  they  lay  level  with  the  top  of 
tW  nlU.     Thb  tney  make  a  sport  of,  and  will  do  it  to  their  friends  and  con- 
fcilavtea,  ngaiint  onths,  voifs,  promises,  by  treachery  or  otherwise — *  dolui 
«a  rirttu,  f  uif  ta  hoMle  rtquirat  ?  leagues  and  laws  of  arms,  (''silent  legei 
iMrrmrma:  for  their  ad vantaj^,  omnia  jam,  dioina,  liumana,  proculcala 
ytmmifw  fUMt)  Gods  and  mens  laws,  are  trampled  under  foot ;  the  sword 
■kMM  dctcnninn  all ;  to  ratistie  their  lust  and  spleen,  they  care  not  what 
tliCT  alteoipt.  Bay.  or  do  : — '  Rara  Jides,  probilasque,   vins  ijui  antra  te- 
fntmtttr.     Notliing  so  common  as  to  have  ^father  Jigkt  againat  the  ton, 
irMkrr  ayiiaul  brother,  tinimart  againit  kinsTnan,  kinydam  againtl  hiny- 
<fa«,  prmcimce  agaaut  province.  Christians  against  Ckrittiang/,a  qtiibus  nee  , 
«a^rB«M  cagitatwne  fuerunt  Ixsi,  of  whom  tliey  never  had  offence  in  thought, 
*'ji4,  or  deed.  ^Infinite  treasures  consumed,  towns  burned,  flourishing  cities 
--  Lnl  am]  tMiaaitii-^ijiiodgue  ammut  meminUie  horret, tf;ood\y  countries  * 
>  pofmiatMl  and  U-ft  a»ola[e,  old  inhabitants  expelled,  trade  and  traffick 

■  '3y<«l,  maid*  defloured, 

(.   VtfpnBinonduiiHh.]M.i>juml», 

'  lojt  tBOtroiu  cry  out  with  Andromache,  '  Concubitum  mox  cogar  pal!  ejus, 
13  imfemtil  Htctnrem,  tlwy  shall  be  compelled  peradventure  to  lye  with 
"  ta  that  cnt  killed  their  husbands — to  see  rich,  poor,  sick,  sound,  lord»,  - 
•'•ants,  MxfnN  omnes  incommodo  mactali,  consumed  all  or  maimedb&c<,e( 
'  miymd  gOMlent  teeltrt  animus  audet,  el  perversa  mens,  saith  Cyprian,  ' 
:■]  wkoiaocrer  torment,  misery,  raischicf,  hell  it  self,  the  devil,  'fury  and 
~  .-V  csn  inrent  to  their  own  ruine  and  destruction  |\so  abominable  a  thing 
I  var,  as  G^rbelius  concludes — adeofitda  el  abonttnanda  res  est  bellum, 
'.-  imo  Kaminmm  ctdes,  vaslationes,  ^e.-^the  scourge  of  God,  cause,  eflect,  '• 
"I't  and  puniklimetit  of  sin,)and  not  lansura  humani  generis,  as  Tertullian 
lil*  a,  bnl  ruina.     Had  Democritus  been  present  at  the  late  civil  wars  in 

■  inc*.  lI>o»c  al>ouiinable  wars,^ — bellaye  malribus  detrstata)  ''where,  in 

,'<::.  /--ii  '/HI :  i,  fen  hundred  thousand  men  ur«re  cO'isumecJ,  saith  Collig- 

.    I-  I   I  iiiirchi's  overthrown,  nay  the  whole  kingdom  subverted 

' ill  adds)  so  many  niyriades  of  the  commons  were  but' 

■  !  !.:■.  ^>  ii,  -wi.itd,  famine,  war,  tanlo  odio  utrinqae,  ul  barbart  ad  ab- 
icnam  obthipcicerenl,  with  such  feral  hatred,  the  world  was 
Of  at  uur  late  Pharsaliuii  fields  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 

BrlU  diiliiGiJ.       •  JotIiu.       ■  DuIdii,  upcrilu.  InjuitlliB,  prDprlt  bcllo. 
Tull).       'Lucu.       •I'MfTinflUuin.  >aia>iD>aiun.  uauiuifiKUBlciiB 

m  n-Kiii)  coUWihif,  populuspopulo.  in  mut 

■  Llbuiii  dceUm.        'Ir.  rf-  "  '■— 
'  Iti'llum  quM  ballna,  Pi  ul  DiDi 
IfiiLiil.  rcclslanuD  W  miUU  fat 
n'plevBniBt,  el  nnun 
Ho.  &D»  mtKimbiniei 
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fadwixt  Um  boom  of  l^t'iff"  snd  Yoric,  an  bandrad  tfcomiMj-^__ 
J  one  vritM.  '  aoodier,  ten  ■V—™^  bmiliea  vkr  nmled  out,  fftdt  S 
COM  ftuf  martiel,  (nrth  Coauneiu,)  al  /Aa(  bariarvmt  immmmi/g,  Jiml  wnd- 
mtM,  committed  ieiwixt  mem  of  the  Mnc  aa/Km,  laagwagt,  md  religiom. 
'  QMit/mror,  O  rioetf  Wkjf  do  tke  genlUr*  $o  fariautiy  roj^e?  uith  Ute 
pcopbet  D*nd,  Pid.  2.  I.  But  w«  nay  ask,  why  do  Uw  ChnsmiH  ao  fii- 
rioiuljr  ngc  ?  0*  '^raia  tM^tta/,  tputre,  potcunt,  raptuai^e Jmveatttt?  >  Unfit 
Ibf  featiiet,  inncli  k»  fix  us,  to  to  tyrannize,  as  the  Spuuajds  m  the  West 
IndiM,  that  killed  ap  in  42  yean  (if  we  may  believe  '  Baithotameiu  a  Can 
tkeii  own  bishop)  1^  millionB  of  men,  with  stnpeod  and  exquiste  tonnenls  : 
■tntber  ibould  I  tye  <aaid  be)  if  1  said  50  miUiotis.  I  omit  ihtmf  French 
miMiii  in.  fiii  iliiiii  evensongs,  "the  duke  of  Alva's  tyranues,  ow  gun -powder 
marbination*,  and  that  fourth  Fury  (aa  f  one  caJk  it),  tbe  Spanish  inijuisi- 
ti(m,  which  quite  obscures  tliose  ten  peraecutiona-^  twit  lota  Mart  iniptiu 
orbt.  ^  U  nnt  this  '  inumtiu  farioius,  a  mud  worlil,  as  he  terms  il,  iKtamum 
littlumi  arc  not  these  mad  men,  as  *  Scaliger  concludes,  qui  in  prvHa, 
acerbd  mortf,  iiuatiia  tun  memoTiam  pro  p-  rpetuo  UiteTeliiujtiunl potteritati 
— which  leave  so  fre<]uent  battels,  as  perpetual  memorials  of  their  niitdiiess  lo 
all  succpfdiog  ag«  ?  Would  this,  think  you,  have  enforced  our  Demorritut 
to  liiiighler,  or  ratltcr  made  him  turn  bii  tune,  alter  his  tone,  and  weep  wiili 
'  Heruchtus,  or  rather  howl,  "  roar,  end  tear  his  hair,  in  commiseration — 
stand  atnaised  :  or  at  the  poets  faign,  tliat  Niobe  was  for  ^ef  quite  stupitied. 
and  turned  to  a  stone  7  i  have  not  yet  said  the  worst.  That  which  is  more 
Bbturd  and  '  inad — in  their  tumults,  seditions,  civil  and  unjust  wara,^  i/uod 
tlulle  tutcipilur,  impie  iitrilur,  miiere  /iTiilur-ieuch  wars,  i  mean :  for  all 
are  not  to  be  condenined,  as  those  phantastical  Anabaptists  vainly  concuve. 
Our  Christian  tactieks  are,  all  out,  as  necessary  as  the  Roman  uciei,  oi 
(irixian  phulaur.  To  be  a  aouldier  is  a  most  noble  and  honourable  pro- 
reisioii,  (as  the  world  is)  not  U>  be  aparttd.  Tliey  are  our  best  walls  and  ' 
warlu  ;  and  I  dn  llierefori!  acknnwleilge  that  of  '  TuUy  to  be  most  true, 
our  livil  affriirxt  all  oar  iludiet,  all  our  pleading,  induttry,  and  i 
mtndatioa,  liei  under  the  protection  of  warlike  verluet ;  and,  uiketuoever 
thete  il  any  nutpicioa  af  tumuli,  all  our  arts  cease :  ware  are  most  be- 
hovcful;  el  beltolorei  agricoli»  cicitati  sunt  utiliores,  as  JTyriua  defends: 
Rud  vuJour  is  much  to  be  commended  in  a  wise  man  :  but  they  mistake 
RiOtl  part :  au/erre,  truddare,  rapeTe.Jalsts  nominibus  virtutem  vacant,  Sfc, 
(Twas  Oalgacus  observation  in  Tacitus)  tliey  tenn  tlieft,  murder,  and  ra- 

fiine,  vertue,  by  a  wrong  name  grapes,  slaughters,  massacres,  &c.  jocus  et 
udus,  arc  protty  pastimes,  as  Ludovicus  Vivea  notes.>  *  They  commonly 
tall  the  most  hair-brain  blood-tuckers,  strongest  thieves,  the  most  desperate 
villains,  Ireeherout  rogues,  inhumane  murderer*,  rash,  cruel  and  dissolute 
caitiffs,  couragioui  and  generous  spirits,  keroical  and  worthy  captains, 
*biave  men  at  arms,  valiant  and  renouined  souldiers, — possessed  with  a 
brute  prTswiisiou  of  faUt  honour,  as  Pontus  Huter  in  bis  Burgundian  his- 
tory complaini  t(by  means  of  which,  it  comes  to  pass  that  daily  so  many 

I  Pont.  Hutorui.  t  Comlnfui.  Vi  nullni  nom  (XMiclar  *t  •dnitelnT  enidcllliitrm  el  bijtanm 
IbmbIud.  qaa  InUTllunlnH  ruiUiin  lutacolo  Mloa,  cjiudtm  Un|[UB,  lufviDU.  ntllgioali.  nnoelW' 
tar.  ■LuDu,  ■¥!».  •  Blibuu  nfCuioo,  u  (va  viloni.  ■Read  Mctenn.  of  hl>>iup«iil 
oraalllai.  •ilHnilu.Auittlut.  iVIrt.  a«>ii.  'JuunliuOcUalKlgScai.  UM.  Mundtufu- 
riocui,  luetlpllo  llbrl.  •  KMirrlUl.  SM.  nna.  4.  ■  PiMt  Barulitiu,  in  ridnt  tleiDiwrinu  I 
•GumlrrMlaauuuMF,  InnmlM  Mu|>«il.  ■  Arnu  uneiu  aplo,  ncc  h1  nilooU  In  inDi*.  ■•tXtM- 
nni  •  Pro  Murmt.  Omnw  UrIwuB  tM.  aBok  ■lodla.  agndi  fonaali  taiu  ct  indiutri*  lii^t  la 
iHlrtt  (I  jiTMIrllu  Iwlllw  vinulm ;  nl.  tlmul  Maur  IncwpuK  nupitlo  lumultiu.  mite*  lllicu  auarm  nov,- 
iwuBl.       >  Sar.  II.         •  (Iruil'llBlaaa  u-Vlialmoaqu*  litronni,  roitluiniai  prupuicniiian't.  ftilcUa- 
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vohintaries  o£fer  themaelves,  leaving  their  sweet  wives,  chiklreii,  friends, — for 
sixpence  (if  they  can  get  it)  a  day,  prostitute  their  lives  and  limbs,  desire  to 
enter  upon  breaches,  lye  sentinel,  perdue,  give  the  first  onset,  stand  in  the 
fine-front  of  the  battel,  marching  bravely  on,  with  a  cheerful  noise  of  drums 
and  trumpets,  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  so  many  banners  streaming  in  the 
a3rr,  glittering  armours,  motions  of  plumes,  woods  of  pikes,  and  swords, 
variety  of  colours,  cost  and  magnificence,  as  if  they  went  in  triumph,  now 
victors,  to  the  Capitol,  and  with  such  pomp,  as  when  Darius  army  marched  to 
meet  Alexander  at  Issus.  Void  of  all  fear,  they  run  into  eminent  dangers, 
canons  mouths,  ^c.  ut  vulneribus  suisferrum  hostium  hebftentj  saith  ^  Bar- 
letiusy  to  get  a  name  of  valour,  honour  and  applause,  which  lasts  not  nei- 
ther; for  it  is  but  a  mere  flash,  this  fame,  and,  like  a  rose,  intra  diem  untum 
exiinguitur,  *tis  gone  in  an  instant.  Of  15000  proletaries  slain  in  a  battel, 
scarce  fifteen  are  recorded  in  history,  or  one  alone,  the  general  perhaps; 
and,  after  a  while,  his  and  their  names  are  likewise  blotted  out ;  the  whole 
battel  it  self  is  forgotten.  Those  Grecian  orators,  summd  m  ingenii  et  e/b- 
guentue^  set  out  the  renowned  overthrows  at  Thermopylae  Salaminej  Mara^ 
thorn,  Mgcale^  Mantinea^  Chctronea^  Platea:  the  Romans  record  their 
battel  at  Cannas,  and  Pharsalian  fields;  but  they  do  but  record;  and  we 
scarce  hear  of  them.  And  yet  this  supposed  honour,  popular  applause,  de- 
sire of  immortality  by  this  means,  pride  and  vain-glory,  spurs  them  on  many 
times  rashlv  and  unadvisedly  to  make  away  themselves  and  multitudes  of 
others  J  ^  Alexander  was  sorry,  because  there  were  no  more  worlds  for  him  to 
conquer:  he  is  admired  by  some  for  it:  animosa  vox  videtur^  et  regia: 
'twas  spoken  like  a  prince :  but  (as  wise  ^  Seneca  censures  him)  'twas  vox 
iniquissima  et  atultissima  :  'twas  spoken  like  a  bedlam  fool ;  and  that  sen- 
tence which  the  same  ^  Seneca  appropriates  to  liis  father  Philip  and  him,  I 
apply  to  them  all — Non  minores  fuere  pestes  mortalium  quam  inundation 
quam  conflagration  quibus,  SfC,  they  did  as  much  mischief  to  mortal  men,  as 
fire  and  water,  those  merciless  elements  when  they  rage.  ">  •  Which  is  yet 
more  to  be  lamented,  they  persuade  them  this  hellish  course  of  life  is  holy : 
they  promise  heaven  to  such  as  venture  their  lives  bello  sacro,  and  that,  by 
these  bloody  wars,  (as  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  of  old,  as  modern 
Turks  do  now  their  commons,  to  encourage  them  to  fight,  ut  cadant  infeli- 
citer^)  if  they  die  in  the  field y  they  go  directly  to  heaven,  and  shall  be 
canonized  far  saints,  (O  diabolical  invention !)  put  in  the  chronicles,  in 
perpetuam  rei  memoriamy  to  their  eternal  memory;  when,  as  in  truth,  as 
'some  hold  it,  it  were  much  better  (since  wars  are  the  scourge  of  God  for 
sin,  by  which  he  punisheth  mortal  mens  pievishness  and  folly)  such  brutish 
stories  were  suppressed,  because  ad  morum  institutionem  nihil  habenty  they 
conduce  not  at  all  to  manners,  or  good  life.  But  they  will  have  it  thus 
nevertheless  ;^and  so  they  put  a  note  of  <  divinity  upon  the  most  cruel  and 
pernicious  plague  of  human  kindy  adorn  such  men  with  grand  titles,  de- 
grees, statues,  images — ^  honour,  applaud  and  highly  reward  them  for  their 
good  serviceA-no  greater  glory  than  to  dye  in  the  field !  So  Africanus  is 
extolled  by  £nnius :  and  Mars,  and  *  Hercules,  and  I  know  not  how  many 
besides,  of  old  were  deified,  went  this  way  to  heaven,  that  were  indeed  bloody 

^lib.  M).  Tit  Scsadefbeg.  •NalH  beatioret  habiti,  quam  qui  In  proeliiB  cecidiasent  Brisonius,  de 
np.  Penarom.  L  S.  foL  3.  44.  Idem  Lactantiiu  de  RomanUet  Grascis.  Idem  Aramianus.  lib.  S3,  de 
Ptodiia.  Jodieatur  it  boIiis  beatoa  apud  eoa,  qui  in  proelio  fbderit  animam.  De  Benef.  lib.  2.  c.  1. 
^NaL  ywwt.  lib.  8.  •  Boterus  Ampbitridrion.  Busbequiua,  Turc.  bist.  Per  eades  et  sauguinem 
'  uboa  aaoeiiMim  in  ectlum  putant.  Lactant  de  falsi  relig.  I.  1.  cap.  8.  'Quoniam  bella 
Dei  flagella  sunt,  ouibus  nominum  pertinaciam  punit,  ea  perpetui  oblivione  sepelienda 
«inon»  wandanoa  pleriqne  Judlcant  Ricb.  Dinoth.  pnef.  biat.  OalL  c  Cruentam 
pcatem  ct  nenildmn  diTinitatis  noti  inaiffniunt  ^  Et  (quod  dolendnm)  applaoaum 
■OB  viii  taw.  'Hwettli  eidcm  porta  ■acoBlmn  patuit,  qoi  wagnam  gencna  bumanl 
\  pevdMlt. 
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butchers,  wicked(deslroyers,  ajid  troublera  of  the  world,  ^prodigious  monsters, 
hell-bounds,  feral  plagues,  devourers,  common  executioners  of  humane  kind, 
(as  Lactaiitiiis  truly  proves,  and  Cyprian  to  Donat)  such  as  were  desperate 
in  wars,  and  precipitately  made  away  themselves,  like  those  Ccltes  in  Da- 
mascen,  with  ridiculous  valour,  ut  dedecomsam  pularent  muro  ruenti  »e  sub- 
ducere,  a  disgrace  to  run  away  from  a  rotten  wail,  now  ready  to  fell  on  tlieir 
heads.  Such  ns  will  not  rush  on  a  swords  point,  or  seek  to  shun  a  canoiU 
shot,  are  Imse  cowards,  and  no  valiant  men.  By  which  means,  Madet  orbit 
muttto  sanguine,  the  earth  wallows  in  her  own  blood  :  '  Savit  amor/erri  et 
seelerala  iMania  belli ;  and  for  that,  which  if  it  be  done  in  private,  a  maa 
aliall  be  rigorously  executed,  ''  and  which  ii  no  less  than  murder  it  self,  ^^'] 
the  same  fact  be  done  inpublick  in  wart,  it  is  called  manhood,  and  the  party 

it  honinired  for  it 'prosperam  et  felix  scelus  virtus  7)ocatur We 

I  measure  all,  as  Turks  do,  by  the  event;  and,  most  pari,  as  Cyprian  notes,  in 
all  ages,  countrcys,  places,  icemtiw  magnitado  impunitalem  scekris  acquiril 
— the  foulness  of  the  fact  vindicates  the  oflender,  "  One  is  crowned  for  that 
which  another  is  tormented,  {[lie  crvcem  sceleris  pretium  tulit,  hie  diadema) 
made  a  knight,  a  lord,  an  earl,  a  great  duke,  (as  "  Agrippa  notes)  for  which 
another  should  have  hung  in  gibbets,  as  a  terror  to  the  rest — 


I 


A  poor  sheep-stealer  is  hanged  for  stealing  of  victuals,  compelled  peradven- 
ture  by  necessity  of  that  intolerable  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  to  save  himself 
from  starving :  but  a  f  great  man  in  office  may  securely  rob  whole  provinces, 
undo  thousands,  pill  and  pole,  oppress  ad  libitum,  fley,  grind,  tyrannize,  en- 
rich himself  by  spoils  of  tlie  commons,  be  uncontrollable  in  his  actions,  and, 
after  all,  be  recompensed  with  turgent  titles,  honoured  for  his  good  service ; 
'  and  no  man  dare  nnd  fault,  or  i  mutter  at  it. 

How  would  our  Deniocritus  have  been  affected,  to  see  a  wicked  caitiff,  or 
^fool,  a  very  ideol,  afunge,  a  golden  isjf.  a  monster  of  man,  to  have  many 
I  good  men,  wise  men.  learned  men  to  attend  upon  him  toilh  all  submimon, 
as  an  appendix  to  his  riches,  far  thai  respect  alone,  because  he  hath  mart 
Vietilth  and  money,  'and  to  honour  him  loilh  divine  titles,  and  bumbasi  epi- 
IhetsfAo  smother  him  witii  fumes  and  eulogies^hom  they  knew  to  belt 
dizard,  a  fool,  a  covetous  wretch,  a  beast,  &x.  because  he  is  rich! — to  Mi 
*  i  sub  exuviis  leonis  onagTHm,i&  filthy  loathsome  carkass,  a  Gorgoi 
pufted  up  by  parasites,  assume  thus  unto  himself  glorious  titles,  in  n 
inlknt,  a  Cuman  ass,  a  painted  sepulchre,  an  Egyptian  temple ! — to  see  A 
withered  fece,  a  diseased,  deformed,  cankered  complexion,  a  rotten  carkass, 
a  viperous  mind,  and  Epicurean  soul,  set  out  with  orient  pearls,  jewels, 
diadems,  perfumes,  curious,  elaborate  works,  <as  proud  of  his  clothes  as  a 
child  of  his  new  coats-^and  a  goodly  person,  of  an  angelick  divine  counte- 
nance, fl  saint,  an  humble  mind,  a  meek  spirit,  clothed  in  rags,  beg,  and  now 
ready  to  be  starved  ! — to  see  a  silly  contemptible  sloven  in  apparel,  ragged: 
in  his  coat,  polite  in  speech,  of  a  divine  spint,  wise  !  another  neat  in  clolb"" 
spruce,  full  of  courtesie,  empty  of  grace,  wit,  talk  non-sense  I 

To  see  so  many  lawyers,  advocatesf^so  many  tribunals,  so  little  justice  : 
80  many  magistrates,  so  little  care  of  common  good ;    so  many  laws,  yet 


I 
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never  more  duotden^trilnmai  liHum  tegetem^  the  tribunal  a  labyrinth — 
8o  many  thousand  suits  in  one  court  sometimes,  so  violently  followed ; — to 
see  injustissimwn  smpe  juri  prteMenlemy  impium  religioni^  imperitistimum 
erudiiionif  otiosissimum  labori^  monttrotum  humanitati!  To  see  a  lamb 
*  executed,  a  woolf  pronounce  sentence,  Latro  arraigned,  and  Fur  sit  on  the 
bench,  the  judge  severely  punish  others,  and  do  worse  himself,  "  eundem 
Jurtum  facere  et  punirCy  ^  rapinam  plectere^  quum  sit  ipse  raptor  ! — Laws 
altered,  misconstrued,  interpreted  pro  and  con^  as  the  ^  judge  is  made  by 
friends,  bribed,  or  otherwise  affected  as  a  nose  of  wax,  good  to  day,  none  to 
morrow ;  or  firm  in  his  opinion,  cast  in  his!  Sentence  prolonged,  changed, 
ad  arbitrium  judicis ;  still  the  same  case,  '^one  thrust  out  of  his  inheritance^ 
another  falsly  put  in  by  favour  ^  false  forged  deeds  or  units,  Indste  leges 
negligunturj  laws  are  made  and  not  kept ;  or,  if  put  in  execution,  ^  they  be 
some  silly  ones  that  are  punished.  As,  put  case  it  be  fornication,  the  fiither 
will  disinherit  or  abdicate  his  child,  quite  casheer  him  (out,  villain  !  be  gone  ! 
come  no  more  in  my  sight) :  a  poor  man  is  miserably  tormented  with  loss  of 
his  estate  perhaps,  goods,  fortunes,  good  name,  for  ever  disgraced,  forsaken, 
and  must  do  penance  to  the  utmost : — a  mortal  sin !  and  yet,  make  the 
worst  of  it,  nuwkquid  aliud  fecit  y<K9»xth  Tranio  in  the  *  poet,  nisi  quod  fa- 
ciunt  summis  nati  generibus ;  he  hath  done  no  more  than  what  gentlemen 
usually  do-^(^  Negue  novum^  neque  mirumy  neque  secus  quam  alii  solent) 
for,  in  a  great  person,  right  worshipful  sir,  a  right  honourable  grandee,  'tis 
not  a  venial  sin,  no  not  a  peccadillo :  'tis  no  onence  at  all,  a  common  and 
ordinary  thing :  no  man  takes  notice  of  it ;  he  justifies  it  in  publick,  and 
peradventure  brags  of  it ; 

«  Nam  quod  turpe  bonU,  Titio,  Seioque,  decebat 
Crispinum 

**  many  poor  men,  younger  brothers,  &c.  by  reason  of  bad  policy,  and  idle 
education  (for  they  are,  likely,  brought  up  in  no  calling),  are  compelled  to 
beg  or  steal,  and  then  hanged  for  theft;  than  which,  what  can  be  more 
ignominious?  non  minus  enim  turpe  prindpi  multa  supplicia^  quam  medico 
multa  funera  :  'tis  the  govemours  fault.  Libentius  verberant  quam  decent y 
as  school-masters  do  rather  correct  their  pupils,  than  teach  them  when  they 
do  amiss.  •  They  had  more  need  provide  there  should  be  no  more  thieves 
and  beggars,  as  they  ought  with  good  policy,  and  take  away  the  occasions, 
than  let  them  run  on,  as  they  do^  to  their  own  destruction — root  out  likewise 
those  causes  of  wrangling,  a  multitude  of  lawyers,  and  compose  controver- 
sies, lites  lustrales  et  seculares,  by  some  more  compendious  means ;  whereas 
now,  for  every  toy  and  trifle,  they  go  to  law,  (J  Mugit  litibus  insanum 
forum,  et  s<Bvit  invicem  discordantium  rabies)  they  are  ready  to  pull  out  one 
anothers  throats ;  and,  for  commodity  ^  to  squeeze  blood  (saith  Hierom)  out 
of  their  brothers  hearts,  defame,  lye,  disgrace,  backbite,  rail,  bear  false 
witness,  swear,  forswear,  fight  and  wrangle,  spend  their  goods,  lives,  for- 
tunes, friends,  undo  one  another,  to  enrich  an  harpy  advocate,  that  preys 
upon  them  both,  and  cryes,  Eia,  Socrates !  Eia,  Xanthippe  !  or  some  corrupt 
judge,  that  like  the  ^  kite  in  .£sop,  while  the  mouse  and  frog  fought,  carryed 
both  away.  Generally  they  prey  one  upon  another,  as  so  many  ravenous 
birds,  brute  beasts,  devouring  fishes :  no  medium ;  omnes  ^  hicaut  captantur 

*  ('yp.  9.  ad  Donat  ep.  at  reus  innocens  pereat,  fitnocetui.  Judex  daranat  foria,  quod  intus  operatur. 
*  Sidoniiia  Apo.  *  SalTianut,  1.  3.  de  provid.  *  Ergo  judicium  nihil  est  nisi  publica  merces.  Pe- 
tronin*.  Quid  faciant  le^es,  ubi  tola  pecunia  regnat  7  Idem.  >  Htc  arcentur  hanreditatibus  liberi, 
hie  dooatur  bonis  alienis ;  falsum  consulit ;  alter  testamentum  comimpit,  Sec.  Idem.  y  Vexat  cen- 
sara  eolumbaa.  •  Plaut  Mostel.  *•  Idem.  •  Juven.  Sat  4.  *  Quod  tot  slut  fures  et  roendici ; 
laitlBt 1 111111111  eulpi  fitp  qui  males  imitantur  pnsceptores,  qui  discipulos  libentius  yerberant  quam 
doenit.  Noma,  Utop.  lib.  1.  •  Decemuntur  Airiffraria  et  horrenaa  supplida,  quum  potius  oroyi- 
dradniB  ttnUoforet  ne  fures  slot,  ne  cuiquam  tam  dira  ftirandi  aut  pereundi  sit  neoessitas.  Idem. 
'  BiiterBii,  de  ao^rmen.  urb.  Ub.  S  cap.  3.  c  B  fratemo  corde  sanguinem  eliciunt.  ^  Milyus  rapit 
•e  deglnlrft.        *  Petruoius,  df  Crotune  ctrU. 
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foul  captunt  ;  out  caduvera  qva  lactrantur,  out  i-vrri  gui  lacernnl  —  c'nhet 
leceive  or  be  deceived — tear  others,  or  be  torn  in  pit'ces  themselves ;  hki 
0  many  buckets  in  a  well,  as  one  rtsoth,  another  falleth;  one's  empty,  an' 
I  other's  full ;  his  mine  is  a  ladder  to  the  third ;  such  are  our  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding^. ^  What's  the  market  ?  a  place  (according  to  >  Anacharsia)  wherein 
they  cozen  one  anotlier,  a  trap  ;  nay,  what's  the  world  it  self?  ^a  vast  chaot,- 
a  confusion  of  manners,  as  fickle  as  the  air.  domitnlium  intanorum,  a  turbu- 
lent troop  full  of  impurities,  a  mart  of  walking-  spirits,  goblins,  the  theatre  of- 
khypocrisie,  a  shop  of  knavery,  flattery,  a  nursery  of  villany.  the  scene  of 
Utblin^,  the  school  of  giddiness,  the  academy  of  vice ;  a  warfare  ubi  (velis, 
nolit)  pvffnandvm  :  aat  vincas  avt  luccumbai ;  in  which  kill  or  be  killed  :^ 
wherein  every  man  is  for  himself,  his  private  ends,  and  stands  upon  his  ovm 
guard.     No  charity,  '  love,  friendship,  fear  of  God,  alliance,  affinity,  con-  ^M 
sang^uinity,  Christianity,  can  contain  them;  but  if  they  be  any  wayes  offended, I^H 
or  Uiat  string  of  commodity  be  touched,  they  fa\\  foul.     Old  friends  becomcr*^| 
bitter  enemies  on  a  suddain,  for  toyes  and  small  offences ;  and  they  that  erat  ^| 
were  willing  to  do  all  mutual  offices  of  love  and  kindness,  now  revile,  and  per- 
secute one  another  to  death,  with  more  than  Vatinian  hatred,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.     So  lon^  as  they  are  belioveful,  they  love,  or  may  bestead  each 
other  :  but,  when  there  is  no  more  good  to  be  enpected,  as  they  do  by  an  old 
dog,  hang  him  up  or  casheer  him  ;  which  "  Ciito  counts  a  great  indecorum,  ^^ 
to  use  men  like  old  shoos  or  broken  glasses,  which  are  flung  to  the  Uunghil  :*^H 
he  could  not  find  in  his  heart  to  sell  an  okl  ox,  much  less,  to  turn  away  an  old^^l 
servant :  but  they  in  stead  of  recompence,  revile  him  ;  and  when  tbey  havA^^H 
made  him  an  instrument  of  their  villany/(aa  "  Bujazet  Uie  second,  emperort^f 
1   of  the  Turks,  did  by  Acomethes  Bassa)  make  him  away,yir,  in  stead  of  "  re-  ^| 
ward,  hate  him  to  death,  as  Silius  was  served  by  Tiberius.     In  a.  word,  every  ^| 

tman  for  bis  own  ends.  Our  tummum  bonum  is  commodity  ;  and  the  goddeas 
we  adore,  Dea  mnnpln,  ipieen  money,  to  whom  we  daily  offer  sacrifice; 
which  steers  our  hearts,  hands,  p  affections,  all  —  that  most  powerful 
goddess,  by  whom  we  are  reared,  degtregsed,  elevated,  i  esteemed  the  sole 
commandress  of  our  actions — for  which  we  pray,  rim,  ride,  go,  come,  labour,  ^H 
aikd  contend  as  lisheg  do  for  a  crum  that  lalleth  into  the  water.  It's  not  J^M 
worth,  vertue,  (that's   bnnum  thealrale)  wisdom,  valour,  learning,  honesty,  .^^ 

t religion,  or  any  sufficiency,  for  which  we  are  respected,  but  ''money,  greatne88,.^H 
office,  honour,  authority.  Honesty  is  accounted  tolly ;  knavery,  policy ;  ^H 
*  men  admired  out  of  opinion,  not  as  they  are,  but  as  tliey  seem  to  be  :  such.^H 
■lufting,  lying,  cogging,  plotting,  counterplot  ting,  temporizing,  flattering, -^H 
eoKening,  dissembling,  '  that  of  necejt*i(y  one  mast  highly  ojf'end  God,  if  he  ^ 
be  conformable  to  the  world,  (Cretizare  cum  Crete)  or  else  live  in  contempt, 
Asgrace,  and  mieery.  One  takes  upon  him  temperance,  holiness;  anotlier, 
austerity :  a  third,  an  affected  kind  of  simplicity  ;  when  as  indeed  he,  and  i 
he,  and  he,  and  t)ie  rest,  are  "  hypocrites,  ambodexters,  out-sides,  so  many  H 
turning  pictures,  a  •  lion  on  the  one  side,  a  lamb  on  tlie  other.  How  would  ,^H 
Democritus  been  affected  to  sec  tiiese  things?  ^| 

)  ODid  fanm  ?  Ineui  qau  >llui>  kllum  rl renin renil.  >  Vulum  i-hini,  Urrnnini  pmnorlun,  th^i.      B 

tntn  hjpMrtsiDi,  &c.         '  Npmu  faluio.  ueaui  ju^nnniliiiii,  oinid  Jd'fdi,  plnrii  Smeit :  md  ornnn  | 

mpertburullBbDuiuicomputuL     Pptrnu.         -  nuUnh.  Til.  vjui.    IndecorumJuUmnIb  ul  cil. 

dirloi.  n»dun  hninlnein  nUu  cruidEni.  liborli  MCium  ■  Jonui.  Cum  ianumen  llllu  bcacHrla 
R»Ddnr  Don  pouct  ditvi,  Inlrrflei  juxlt.  •  Brneficiii  coiuque  IiU  niat.  duis  itclFntur  lalri 
wmr:  uM  ntuliumiuilF'HH'Tr.  pntfntll  iJium  Teddltui.  Tic  >  Psiitii  ariornt fidn quam 
pvcuni*  Billiul.  1  Primi  fire  vaw  rt  euDEIU.  fco.  '  El  fmiii  rt  fonmni  regl™  pmini 
QiiuUn  quiiqui!  lol  oummuniDi  wml  In  (n*,  Tinlum  hubrl  pl  fliL^I.        -  " '•" 
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To  see  a  man  turn  himself  into  all  shapes  like  a  camelion,  or,  as  Proteus, 
^  omnia  transfarmans  sese  in  miracula  rerum^XX}  act  twenty  parts  and  persons 
at  once,  for  his  advantage — to  temporize  and  vary  like  Mercury  the  planet, 
good  with  good,  bad  with  bad ;  having  a  several  face,  garb,  and  character 
for  every  one  he  meets — of  all  religions,  humours,  inchnations — to  fawn  hke 
a  spanid,  mentitis  et  mimicis  ob$equuSy  rage  hke  a  hon,  bark  Uke  a  cur,  fight 
like  a  dragon,  sting  Uke  a  serpent,  as  meek  as  a  lamb,  and  yet  again  grin 
like  a  tygie,  weep  hke  a  crocodile,  insult  over  some,  and  yet  others  domineer 
over  him,  here  command,  there  crouch ;  tyrannize  in  one  place,  be  baffled  in 
another ;  a  wise  man  at  home,  a  fool  abroad  to  make  others  merry. 

(  To  see  80  much  difference  betwixt  words  and  deeds,  so  many  parasanges 
betwixt  tongue  and  heart — ^men,  like  stage-players,  act  variety  of  parts, 
^give  good  precepts  to  others  to  soar  aloft,  whilest  they  themselves  grovel 
on  the  grouiMl.  ) 

To  see  a  man  protest  friendship,  kiss  his  hand,  ^  guem  mallet  truncatum 
videre^  smile  with  an  intent  to  do  mischief,  or  cozen  him  whom  he  salutes, 
'  magnifie  his  friend  unworthy  with  hyperbohcal  elogiums — his  enemy  albeit 
a  good  man,  to  vilifie  and  disgrace  him,  yea,  all  his  actions,  with  the  utmost 
Uvor  and  maUce  he  can  invent. 

(To  see  a  *  servant  able  to  buy  out  his  master,  him  that  carries  the  mace 
more  worth  than  the  magistrate;  which  Plato  (lib,  \\,de  leg,)  absolutely 
forbids,  Epictetus  abhors.  An  horse  that  tills  the  ^  land  fed  with  chaff,  an 
idle  jade  have  provender  in  abundance ;  him  that  makes  shoos  go  bare-foot 
himself,  him  that  sells  meat  almost  pined ;  a  toiUng  drudge  starve,  a  drone 
flourish.  ) 

(  To  see  men  buy  smoke  for  wares,  castles  built  with  fools  heads,  men  like 
apes  follow  the  fashions,  in  tii-es,  gestures,  actions :  if  the  king  laugh,  all 
laugh ; 

i  •  Ridea  T  migore  cachinno 

Concutitur :  flet,  si  lacrymas  conspexit  amici.      ^ 

^  Alexander  stooped ;  so  did  his  courtiers :  Alphonsus  turned  his  head ; 
and  so  did  his  parasites.  *  Sabina  Poppeea,  Neros  wife,  wore  amber-colour*d 
hair ;  so  did  all  the  Roman  ladies  in  an  instant ;  her  fashion  was  theirs.  ) 

To  see  men  wholly  led  by  affection,  admired  and  censurt^d  out  of  opinion 
without  judgement :  an  inconsiderate  multitude,  like  so  many  dogs  in  a  vil- 
lage, if  one  bark,  all  bark  without  a  cause  :  as  fortunes  fan  turns,  if  a  man 
be  in  favour,  or  commended  by  some  great  one,  all  the  world  applauds  him  : 
^if  in  disgrace,  in  an  instant  all  hate  him,  and  as  at  the  sun  when  he  is 
eclipsed,  that  erst  took  no  notice,  now  gaze,  and  stare  upon  him. 

To  see  a  K  man  wear  his  brains  in  his  belly,  his  guts  in  his  head,  an  hun- 
dred oaks  on  his  back,  to  devour  an  hundred  oxen  at  a  meal ;  nay  more,  to 
devour  houses  and  towns,  or  as  those  anthropophagi,  ^  to  eat  one  another. 

To  see  a  man  roll  himself  up,  like  a  snow-bstll,  from  base  beggary  to  right 
worshipful  and  right  honourable  titles,  unjustly  to  screw  himself  into  honours 
and  offices ;  another  to  starve  his  genius,  damn  his  soul,  to  gather  wealth, 
which  he  shall  not  enjoy,  which  his  prodigal  *  son  melts  and  consumes  in  an 
instant. 

*  PnecrptU  luis  ccbIudi  nromittunt,  ipsi  interim  pulverii  terreni  vilia  mancipia.  *  Mne^M  Svlv. 
'  Anidrre  Dominea,  at  Meriant :  blandiri  ut  fallant.  Cyp.  ad  Donatum.  »Love  and  hate  are  Uke 
the  two  ends  of  a  perspective  iclass:  the  one  maltiplies  ;  the  other  makes  less.  •Ministri  locuple- 
ttnm  lis  qoihos  mioistratur ;  serrus  migores  opes  nabens  quam  patronus.  *•  Qui  terram  culunt,  equi 
paMs  pMCOfitur ;  qui  otiantur,  cahalli  aveni  sa^rinantur :  discalceatus  disrurrit,  qui  calceos  aliis  facit. 
*  JufCQ.  *  Bodln.  lib.  4.  de  repnb.  c.  ff.  •  Plinius,  1.  37.  e.  S.  CapiUos  habuit  saccineos :  exinde 
lictaa  at  onnea  paelte  Roman*  colorem  ilium  affectarent  (^Odit  damnatos.  Jar.  r  Agrippa  ep. 
■.  L  7.  ClDorom  oerebnim  est  in  Tentre,  ingeniam  in  patinis.  ^  Fsal.  Thev  eat  up  my  people  aa 
Ixiad  *  Atatuaet  bares  Caeaba  dirnlor  serrata  centum  claHbiu,  et  mero  aistiiiguet  parimcucum 
•eperWt  poBtUeani  potiore  ecenii.    Hor. 
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To  nc  tibc  anCitU«i-  t^oar  limes,  »  mn  bead  all  hb  fames, 
to  be  ft  IsvoaritM  la*oi>nt«  brcMnte,  &c.  a  panM 
ibai  may  acorn  ibe  aetvAe  mvM,  as  banng  enov^  ahead  j.' 
BB  an  Unnie  beg^an  brat,  ibat  latelj  fled  on  Kiaiw,  crept  and 
10  aU,  and  for  an  uld  jerkin  tan  of  erranda.  now  rnOe  in  silk 
bnvd;  moantcd,  jovial  and  polite,  now  acorn  bis  oM  fnends  and 
*,  neglect  hi*  kindred,  inndt  over  bis  betters,  domineer  orer  all. 

To  SM  a  scholar  croticb  and  creep  to  an  illiteiale  peasant  for  a  meals 

eat ;  ft  scrivener  better  pwd  for  aa  obligation,  a  (aulkner  receive  greater 
wages,  than  a  tiudmt ;  a  lawyer  get  more  in  a  day,  than  a  philosopher  in  a 
rear ;  belter  reward  for  an  hour,  than  a  scholar  for  a  todve  monetbs  study  ; 
bim  that  can  >  jiaiiit  Tliais,  play  on  a  6ddle,  curl  hair,  &c.  sooner  g«t  prefer- 
neat  than  a  phlloluger  or  a  poet,  "i 

To  see  a  fond  mother,  tike  jEsops  ape,  hug  her  child  to  death,  a  '  wit 
wink  at   hi*  wifea  honestv,  and  too  perspicuous  in  all  otiier  aflairs;    ( 
Mumble  at  a  straw,  and  letip  over  a  block  ;<rob  Peter,  and  pay  Paul^scrap*^ 
unjust  wimms  with  one  band,  purchase  great  mannors  by  corruption,  IVaud, 
Snd  oOKcnage,  and  liberally  to  distribute  to  the  poor  with  the  other,  give  a 
remnant  to  pious  uses,  &c. — penny  wise,  pound  foolish  ;<blind  men  judge 
of  colours;  wise  men  silent,  fools  talk  ;)' find  fault  with  others,  and  do  woiae 
themselves ;  (^denouru%  that  tn  pnbhck  which  he  dolh  in  secret;  and  (whi 
Antelius  Victor  gives  out  of  Augustus)  sercrely  censures  that  in  a  tbird, 
which  ht!  is  mnet  guilty  himself.  > 

To  «ee  a  poor  fellow,  or  an  hired  servant,  venture  bis  lile  for  his  ne#~' 
■nosier,  that  will  itcarce  give  him  his  wages  at  years  end  ;  a  countrey  colonC 
lloil  and  moil,  till  and  drudge  for  a  prodigal  idle  drone,  thai  devours  all  tlie 
gain,  or  lasciviounly  cuiisiimes  with  phantastical  expences ;  a  noble  man  in 
a  bravado  to  encounter  death,  and,  for  a  small  flash  of  honour,  to  cast  away 
himself;  a  worldling  tremble  at  an  execuler,  and  yet  not  fear  hell-lire ;  to 
wish  and  hope  tor  immortality,  desire  to  be  happy,  and  yet  by  all  means 
avoid  death,  a  necessary  passage  to  bring  bim  lo  it. 

'  To  see  a  fool-hardy  fellow,  like  those  old  Danes,  7111  decoltari  malunt 
fMom  verberari,  dye  ratlier  than  be  punished,  in  a  suttish  humour  imbrace 
<ieath  with  alacrity,  "  yet  scorn  lo  lament  bis  own  sins  and  miseries, 
dearest  fViends  departures.  ) 

To  lee  wise  men  degraded,  fools  preferredfone  govern  towns  and  citii 
and  yet  a  silly  woman  over-rules  him  at  home ;  command  a  province, 
yet  his  own  "  servants  or  children  prescribe  laws  to  him,  as  Themistocles 
did  in  Greece  ;  c  Whal  I  will  (said  he)  my  mother  will,  and  what  my  mother 
viUl,  my  father  dotk.^Ta  see  horses  ride  tn  a  coach,  men  draw  it;  dogs 
devour  their  masters:  towers  build  masons;  children  rule;  old  men  go  to 
u^hool;  women  wear  the  breeches ;  *( sheep  demolish  towns,  devour  men,  &c. 
and  in  a  word,  the  world  turned  upside  downward.  (  O!  viveret  Democritus  f 

'To  insist  in  every  particular,  were  one  of  Hercules  labours;   there's  so 
many  ridiculous  instances,  as  motes  in  the  sun.    Quanti 
And   who  can  s^icak  of  all  ?     Crimine  ab  ano  dhce 
a  tnitc. 

I<1dI  Tlulihm  ytngrri',  InOare  tihlnin,  crliput  erinv*. 
1(1  mlm  proyrlum  .IhIUU.  mJiuniin  cmintr  liU*  obll 

'    "  -  eipr'm  "Biqidt daniiiiua hrrit,' 


»b« 


lUjiudiuncatBFVlo.  i 
pncUv  vUili  quibut  Ip 
fu  glori- 


;  take  this  for 


ipsetare  Urunar.  '  Tullioa. 
Idrm  ArlaUppuR  ChAriiiemo 
Ftrl  putilln  quod  Dcculle  KgKl. 
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But  these  are  obvioiis  to  sense,  trivial  and  well  known,  easie  to  iie  dis- 
cerned. How  would  Democritus  have  been  moved,  had  he  seen  *  the  secrets 
of  their  hearts !  if  every  man  had  a  window  in  his  breast,  which  Momus 
would  have  had  in  Vulcan's  man,  or  (that  which  Tully  so  much  wisht)  it 
were  written  in  every  mans  forehead,  Quid  quisque  de  republicd  sentiret^ 
what  he  thought ;  or  that  it  could  be  effected  in  an  instant,  which  Mercury 
did  by  Charon  in  Lucian,  by  touching  of  his  eyes,  to  make  him  discern  semei 
el  simul  rumores  ei  susurros^ 

S^n  hominum  esets,  morbot,  TOtiiinque  Utbores, 
£t  paasim  toto  rolitontea  vthere  cons- 
Blind  hopes  and  wiahm,  their  thoughts  and  affidra, 

le  fy* 


Whispera  and  ntmoan,  and  those  lying  < 

that  he  could  eulnculorum  obductas  foret  recludere,  et  $eereta  cordium 
penetrare,  (which  *  Cyprian  desired)  open  doors  and  locks,  shoot  bolts,  as 
Lucians  Gallus  did  with  a  feather  of  his  tail ;  or  Gyges  invisible  ring,  or 
some  rare  perspective  glass,  or  oiacousticony  which  would  so  multiply  species, 
that  a  man  might  hear  and  see  all  at  once  (as  ^  Martianus  Capellas  Jupiter 
did  in  a  spear,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  which  did  present  unto  him  all 
that  was  daily  done  upon  the  face  of  the  earth)  observe  cuckolds  horns,  for- 
geries of  alchymists,  the  philosophers  stone,  new  projectors,  &c.  and  all  those 
works  of  darkness,  foolish  vows,  hopes,  fears,  and  wishes,  what  a  deal  of 
laughter  would  it  have  afforded  !  He  should  have  seen  wind-mills  in  one 
mans  head,  an  hornets  nest  in  an  other.  Or,  had  he  been  present  with 
Icaromenippus  in  Lucian  at  Jupiters  whispering  place,  |^and  heard  one  pray 
for  rain,  another  for  fair  weather ;  one  for  his  wives,  another  for  his  iauiers 
death,  &c.  to  ask  that  at  Gods  handy  which  they  are  abashed  any  man 
should  Acar;\ how  would  he  have  been  confounded!  would  he,  think  you, 
or  any  man  else,  say  that  these  men  were  well  in  their  wits  ?  Hcbc  sani  esse 
hominis  qui  sanvs  juret  Orestes  ?  Can  all  the  hellebore  in  the  Anticyrss 
cure  these  men?  No  sure,  ^  an  acre  of  hellebore  will  not  do  it. 
t&"  That  which  is  more  to  be  lamented,  they  are  mad  like  Senecas  blind  wo- 
man, and  will  not  acknowledge,  or  *  seek  for  any  cure  of  it ;  for  pauci  vident 
morbum  suum  omnes  amant.  If  our  ^  leg  or  arm  offend  us,  we  covet  by  all 
means  possible  to  redress  it ;  '  and,  if  we  labour  of  a  bodily  disease,  we  send 
for  a  physician  ;  but,  for  the  diseases  of  the  mind,  we  take  no  notice  of  them. 
Lust  narrows  us  on  the  one  side,  envy,  anger,  ambition  on  the  other.  We 
are  torn  in  pieces  by  our  passions,  as  so  many  wild  horses,  one  in  disposition, 
another  in  habit ;  one  is  melancholy,  another  mad ;  •  and  which  of  us  all 
seeks  for  help,  doth  acknowledge  his  error,  or  knows  he  is  sick  ?  As  that 
stupid  fellow  put  out  the  candle,  because  the  biting  fleas  should  not  6nd  him ; 
he  shrouds  himself  in  an  unknown  habit,  borrowed  titles,  because  no  body 
should  discern  him.  Every  man  thinks  with  himself,  egomet  videor  mihi 
sanus,  I  am  well,  I  am  wise,  and  laughs  at  others.  And  'tis  a  general  fault 
amongst  them  all,  that  *»  which  our  forefathers  have  approved,  diet,  apparel, 

•Democrit.  ep.  pned.  Ho«  dejerantes  et  potantes  deprehendet,  hos  vomentes,  illoa  litigantes,  inai- 
dia«  moHentes,  suffra^antps,  renena  miscentet,  in  amicorum  accuaationem  aabecribentea,  hoa  glori&, 
illoa  ambitione  cupiditate.  mente  raptoa.  &c.  *  Ad  Donat.  ep.  2.  lib.  1.  O  si  posses  in  apecul& 
sublhni  constitutua,  &e.  ■  Lib.  1.  de  nup.  Philol.  in  quA,  quid  ainguli  nationum  populi  quotidianis 
Botibos  egitarent,  relueebat  *0  Jupiter  t   contineat  mini  aurum,  hsereditas,   &v.      Multos  da. 

Jupiter,  annus !  Dementia  quanta  eat  hominum  !  turpwsima  rota  Diis  inausurrant :  si  quia  adraoviTit 
•irrem,  eooticeacunt ;  et  quod  scire  homines  nolunt,  Ueo  narrant.  Senec.  ep.  10.  lib.  1.  *  1  lautuM, 
Menasch.    Non  potest  bee  res  hellebori  iugere  obtinerier.  *  Eoque  gravior  morbus,  quo  iguotior 

pcrielitanU.  t  Que  la>dunt  oculos.  festiuaa  dvmere ;  si  quid  Est  animura,  difiers  rurandi  tempus  m 
•aaanu  Hor.  «8i  caput,  cms dolef,  brachium,  &c.  midieum  acoersimus,  recte  et  honeste,  si  par 
eliam  indostria  in  animi  morbia  poneretur.  Joh.  Pelettus  Jesuits,  lib.  2.  de  hum.  affec.  morborumque 
cvi.  •  Btqootiisquiaque  taroen  eat,  qui  contra  tot  peatea  medicum  reouirat,  vel  asgrotare  »e  agnos- 
cat!  ebidlit  in.  jfcc.  Et  noa  tamen  egroa  eaae  negamus.  Incolumes  medicum  recusant  <>  Prvaens 
staltitiam  prtscia  exprobrat    Bud.  de  affec.  Ub.  5. 
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opinionE,  humours,  cuBtoms,  manners,  we  deride  and  reject  in  our  time  as  al>> 
»urd.     '  Old  men  account  juniors  alt  foolB,<.when  they  are  meer  dizards  ;  and 

(aa,  to  sailers, temegve  urliesque  recedunt tliey  move;  the  land  stands 

(till)  the  world  hath  much  more  wit ;  they  dote  themselves.  >  Tanks  deride 
us,  we  them;  Italians  Frenchmen,  aecountiiig  them  light  headed  fellows; 
the  French  scofl' again  at  Italians, and  at  tlieir  several  customs:  Greeks  have 
condemned  ail  the  world  but  themselves  of  barbarism :  the  world  as  much 
vilifies  ihem  now :  we  account  Germans  heavy,  dull  fellows,  explode  many  of 
their  fashions ;  they  as  contemptibly  tliink  of  us;  Spaniards  laugh  at  all,  and 
all  again  at  them.  So  are  we  fools  and  ridiculous,  absurd  in  our  actions, 
carriages,  dyet,  apparel,  customs  and  consultations ;  ''  we  scofl'  and  point  one 
at  another,  when  as,  in  conclusion,  all  are  fools,^  and  they  the  veiifU  aut* 
that  hide  their  ears  most.  >  A  private  man,  if  he  be  resolved  with  himself, 
set  OQ  an  opinion,  accounts  all  ideots  and  asses  that  are  not  affected  as  he  it, 

C '(nil  rectum,  nisi  quid placiiil  sibi.iiucilpthat  are  not  so  minded,  ((quai' 

que  volunl  homines,  se  bene  velle  putani)  all  fools  that  think  not  as  he  dotti>^ 
He  will  not  say  with  Atticus,  suam  quigi/ae  sponsam,  mihi  meum,  let 
man  enjoy  his  own  spouse ;  but  his  alone  is  fair,  tuus  amor,  ^c.  and  i 
All  in  respect  of  himsell',  **  will  imitate  none,  hear  none  '  but  himself,  as  Plic^l 
said,  a  law  and  example  to  himself.  And  that  which  Hippocrates,  in 
epistle  to  Dionyaius,  reprehended  of  old,  is  verified  in  our  times,  Quiiqi 
alio  ivperjluum  esse  centet,  ipse  q«od  non  kabet,  tiec  curat ;  that  which 
hath  not  himself  or  doth  not  esteem,  he  accounts  superfluity,  an  idle  qualitj^j 
a  mere  fo^perv  in  another ;  like  ^ops  fox,  when  he  had  lost  his  tail,  woiUi] 
have  all  his  fellow  foxes  cut  off  theirs.^  The  Chineses  say,  that  we  KuropeaiW' 
have  one  eye,  they  themselves  two,  all  ihe  world  else  is  blind,  (though  '  Sc^^ 
liger  accounts  them  brutes  too,  merum  pecus) :  so  thou  and  thy  sectaries  are 
only  wise,  others  indifferent ;  the  rest,  beside  tliemselves,  meer  ideots  and 
asseM.  >  Thus  not  acknowledging  our  own  errors  and  imperfections,  we 
securely  deride  others,  as  if  we  alone  were  free,  and  spectators  of  the  rest, 
accounting  it  an  excellent  thing,  as  indeed  it  is,  aliend  optimum  frtii  insanid, 
to  make  our  selves  merry  with  other  meus  obliquities,  when  as  he  himself 
is  more  faulty  than  the  rest :  mutato  nmnme,  de  tefabala 
may  take  himself  by  the  nose  for  a  fool ;  and,  which  one  calls 
ttvUitiiB  specimen,  to  be  ridiculous  to  others,  and  not  to  perceive  or  take 
notice  of  it,  as  Marsyas  when  he  contended  with  Apollo,  non  intelligent  se 
deridicvlo  kaberi,  saith  '  Apuleius ;  'tis  his  own  cause ;  he  is  a  convict  mad- 
man, as  '  Austin  well  infers :  In  the  eyes  0/  wise  men  and  angels  he  seems  like 
ime.  that  to  our  thinking  walks  tei'h  his  heels  upward.  So  thou  laughcst  at 
me,  and  I  at  thee,  both  at  a  thir<l ;  and  he  returns  that  of  the  poet  upoB: 
us  again,  ■"  Hei  mihi !  insaaire  me  aiunt,  quvm  ipsi  ultra  insanianl.  W» 
accuse  others  of  madness,  of  folly,  and  are  the  veriest  dizards  our  selves 
for  it  is  a  great  sign  and  property  of  a  fool  (which  Eccl.  10.  3.  points 
at),  out  of  pride  and  self-conceit,  to  insult,  vilifie,  condemn,  censure,  and 
call  other  men  fools  {Non  videmta  manticie  quod  a  ttrgo  est),  to  tax  that  in 
others,  of  which  we  are  most  faulty  ;  teach  that  which  we  follow  not  our 
selves ;  for  an  inconstant  man  to  write  of  constancy,  a  prophane  liver  pre- 
scribe rules  of  sanctity  and  piety,  a  dizard  himself  make  a  treatise  of  wisdom, 

tiliimi  qui  lurkulu  tludiow  VKunl.    Bat,  Mcalp.        'Hui.  Episl.  S.       iPnuprr.        ■StsUm  m- 
plunt.  ttatim  iciunt,  npmiDEm  wwrenlur.  nrminRn  Imlluitur.  I|ial  ilbi  e»noiilo,    Plin.  rv,  lib.  8. 

'Nulll  iII«Ih]kit  cronrrdil.  DcdnipFTTvidwur.   Agrln.        JOmnu  orbli iPrnliid 

>t  Pluiid.  ■Aagus^    gunlii  in  «alii  hamlDuin  qui  Inrrnfi  pFillbus  EmbBlii. 
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or,  with  Salluflt,  to  rail  down-right,  at  spoilers  of  countreys,  and  yet  in  '^office 
to  be  a  most  grievous  poller  himself.  This  argues  weakness,  and  is  an  evident 
sign  of  such  parties  indiscretion.  ®  Peccat  uier  nostrum  cruce  diynius  ?  Who 
is  the  fool  now?  Or  else  peradventure  in  some  places  we  are  Pall  mad  for 
company ;  and  so  'tis  not  seen :  societas  erroris  et  dementia  pariter  absurdi- 
iatem  et  admirationem  tollit.  Tis  with  us,  as  it  was  of  old^in  ^iTullies  cen- 
sure at  least]^with  C.  Fimbria  in  Rome,  a  bold,  hair-brain*d,  mad  fellow,  and 
so  esteemed  of  idl,  such  only  excepted,  that  were  as  mad  as  himself:  now  in 
such  a  case  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it. 

NIminun  inaanis  paucli  rideatar,  eo  quod 
Maxiima  para  honunum  morbo  jaetator  eodem. 

When  all  are  mad,  vhere  all  aw  Hke  opprest. 
Who  ean  ditoeni  one  mad  man  from  vae  rent  1 

But  put  the  case  they  do  perceive  it,  and  some  one  be  manifestly  convict  of 
madness;  ""he  now  takes  notice  of  his  folly,  be  it  in  action,  gesture,  speech, 
a  vain  humour  he  hath  in  building,  u>ragging,>  jangling,  8pending<^gaming,> 
courting,  scribling,^prating^or  which  he  is  ridiculous  to  others,  "on  which 
he  dotes ;  he  doth  acknowledge  as  much :  yet,  with  all  the  rhetorick  thou 
hast,  thou  canst  not  so  recall  him,  but,  to  the  contrary,  notwitlistanding,  he 
will  persevere  in  his  dotage.  Tis  amabilis  insania^  et  mentis  gratUsimus 
error ^  so  pleasing,  so  delicious,  that  he  ^cannot  leave  it.  He  knows  his  error, 
but  will  not  seek  to  decline  it.  Tell  him  what  the  event  will  be,  beggary, 
sorrow,  sickness,  disgrace,  shame,  loss,  madness;  yet  "an  angry  man  will 
prefer  vengeance  y  a  lascimous  his  whore ^  a  thief  his  booty  ^  a  glutton  his 
belly  y  before  his  welfare.  Tell  an  epicure,  a  covetous  man,  an  ambitious 
man,  of  his  irregular  course;  wean  him  from  it  a  little,  {Pol!  meoccidistis, 
amid!)  he  cryes  anon,  you  have  undone  him ;  and,  as  ^  a  dog  to  his  vomit y 
he  returns  to  it  again ;  no  perswasion  will  take  place,  no  counsel :  say  what 
thou  canst, 

— Clames,  licet,  et  mare  coelo 
Confundas,  aurdo  narraa : 

demonstrate,  as  Ulysses  did  to  ^Elpenor  and  Gryllus,  and  the  rest  of  his 
companions  those  swinish  men^  he  is  irrefragable  in  his  humour ;  he  will  be 
a  hog  still :  bray  him  in  a  morter ;  he  will  be  the  same.  If  he  be  in  an 
her&ie,  or  some  perverse  opinion,  setled  as  some  of  our  ignorant  papists  are^ 
convince  his  understanding,  shew  him  the  several  follies  aiid  absurcT  Top- 
penes  of  that  sect,  force  him  to  say,  veris  vincor,  make  it  as  clear  as  the 
sun,  »he  will  err  still,  peevish  and  obstinate  as  he  is;  and  as  he  said,  ^si  in 
hoc  erro,  libenter  erroy  nee  hunc  errorem  auferri  mihi  volo ;  I  will  do  as  I 
have  done,  as  my  predecessors  have  done,  "and  as  my  friends  now  do :  I  will 
dote  for  company.  Say  now,  are  these  men  •mad  or  no?  ^HeuSy  age,  re- 
sponde!  are  they  ridiculous?  cede  quemvis  arbitrum ;  are  they  santB  mentis, 

sober,  wise,  and  discreet?  have  they  common  sense  ? ^uter  est  insanior 

horum  ?  I  am  of  Democritus  opinion,  for  my  part ;  I  hold  them  worthy  to 
be  laughed  at:  a  company  of  brain-sick  dizards,<as  mad  as  ** Orestes  and 
Athamas,  that  they  may  go  ride  the  ass^nd  all  sail  along  to  the  AnticyrsB, 
in  the  ship  of  fools,  for  company  together.  I  need  not  much  labour  to 
prove  this  which  I  say,  otherwise  than  thus,  make  any  solemn  protestation,  or 

■  GoTemour  of  Africk  hy  Ccaars  appointment.  « Nunc  aanitatis  patrocinium  eat  insanientium 
larba.  _  Sen.  fPro  Roacio  Amerino.  Et,  quod  inter  omnes  constat,  iiisaniasimua,  nisi  inter  eos, 
<)ai  ipsiqaoque  inaaniunt.  n  Nect^aae  eat  eum  insanientilma  furere,  nisi  solus  relinqueris.  Petronius. 
'  iiuoniam  nun  est  genua  nnum  stultitia),  qu&  me  insanire  putas  ?  •  Stultum  me  lateor,  liceat  con> 

trden  rerum,  Atque  etiam  inaanum.  Ilor.  *  Odi ;  nev  ponaum  cupiens  non  esse  quod  udi.  OvicL 
Errore  grato  libenter  omnes  insanimus.  ■  Amator  seortum  vitn  praeponit,  iracundua  vindictam,  fur 
pradaa.  paraaitna jrularo ,  ambttioaua  honores,  ararua  ope-t,  kc,  ouimus  haec  et  acceraimua.  Cardan. 
L  1.  da  conao.  *  Prov.  86.  11.  »  Plutarch.  Oryllo.  auilH  hominca,  aic  Clem.  Alex.  to.  *  Non 
peiMadefaia,  etlamai  perauaaeria.  y  Tully.  *  Malo  cum  illia  insanire,  quam  cum  aliia  bene  aentire. 
*  Qai  inter  hoa  enntriuntur,  non  magia  aapere  poatant,  quam  qui  in  eulini  bene  olere.  Petron. 
^  Fenma.       "  Hor.  2,  aer.       *  Veaanam  exagitant  pueri,  innuptM^ue  puelUs. 
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ewpar;  1  think  you  < 
f  they  fools?  1  refer  i 
I  •  your  selves,  and  1  as  mad  to  ask  the  question :  for  what  said  our  comjcB 


,  though  you  be  likewise  fools  and  madm 


Mercury? 


I 


But,  for  as  much  as  I  undertook  at  fital,  that  kingdoms,  provinces, 
lies,  were  melancholy  as  well  as  private  men,  I  will  examine  them  in 
cular;  and  that  which  I  have  hiUierto  dilated  at  random,  in  more  g 

I   tenns,  I    will  particularly   insist  in,  prove  with    more  special  and  evident 

K  ar^menls,  testimonies,  illustrations,  and  that  in  brief. 

■  '■Nqqc  HBdpe,  qujirp 

^  Deslpluit  omcM  cquc  ac  lii. 

^My  first  argument  is  borrowed  from  Solomon,  an  arrow  drawn  out  of  hts 
sententious  tjuiver,  Prov.  3.  7.  Be  notwige  in  thine  own  lyes.  And  26.  \1, 
'SetsI  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  own  conceit?  more  hope  i$  of  a  fool  than  of 
Idm.  Isaiah  pronounceth  a  woe  against  such  men,  (cap.  5.  21.)  that  art 
mite  in  their  own  eyei,  and  prudent  in  their  otim  sight.  For  hence  we  may 
gather,  that  it  is  a  great  offence,  and  men  are  much  deceived  that  ihink  lo<^ 
well  of  themselves,  and  an  especiaJ  argument  to  convince  them  of  folly.^ 
Many  men  (saith  ''Seneca)  had  been  without  question  wise,  had  they  not 
had  an  npintnn  that  they  had  attained  to  perfection  of  knowledge  already, 
even  before  they  had  gone  halfway,  too  forward,  too  ripe,  preeproperi,  too 
quick  and  ready,  'cito  prvdentes,  cito  pii,  cito  mariti,  cito  pralres,  cito 
taeerdotes,  cito  omnii  officii  capaces  et  ctiriosi :  they  had  loo  good  a 
ceit  of  themselves,  and  that  marred  all — of  their  worth, ^valour,  skill ,"7 art,' 
learning,  judgement,  eloquence,  their  good  parts  :  all  their  geese  are  swans  ij 
and  thai  manifestly  proves  them  to  be  no  better  than  fools.  In  former 
they  had  but  seven  wise  men;    now  you  can   scarce  find  so  many  foob.^ 

i  TImles  sent  the  golden  tripos,  which  the  fisherman  found,  and  the  oracla] 
commanded  lo  be  'given  to  the  wisest,  to  Bias,  Bias  to  Solon,  &c.     If  sucl^] 
a  thing  were  now  found,  we  should  all  fighl  for  it,  as  the  three  goddi 
tor  the  golden  apple — we  are  so  wise ;  we  have  women-politicians,  childi 
metaphysicians:  every  silly  fellow  can  square  a  circle,  make  perpetual  m( 
find  Uie  philosophers  stone,  interpret  Apocalypais,  make  new  tlieoricks, 
Bysleme  of  the  world,  new  logick,  new  philosophy,  &c.J  Nostra  utitjue  regio, 
saith  ''Petroniua,  our  countrey  is  so  full  of  deified  spirits,  divine  souls,  ti 
you  may  sooncrfnd  a  Qod  than  a  man  amongst  us ;  we  tliink  so  well  of  i 
selves,  and  tliat  is  an  ample  testimony  of  much  folly. 

My  second  ailment  is  grounded  upon  the  tike  place  of  Scripture,  which, 
though  before  mentioned  in  effect,  yet  for  some  reasons  is  to  be  repeated  (and, 
by  Platos  good  leave,  I  may  do  it :  '  Sic  to  i:a\bf  priOir  ovliy  jiXaKTti)  Fools, 
(saith  David)  by  reason  of  their  transgressions,  ^c.  Psal.  107.  17.  Hence 
Musculufi  infers,  all  transgressors  must  needs  be  fools.  So  we  read  Rom.  2. 
Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil ,-  but 
all  do  evil.  And  Isai,  65.  14.  My  senyanls  shall  sing  for  joy,  and  '"ye 
shall  cry  for  sorrow  of  heart,  and  vexation  of  mind.  'Tia  ratified  by  tM 
common  consent  of  all  philosophers.  Dishonesty  (saith  Cardan)  is  nothi 
else  bat  folly  and  madness.  "  Probus  quis  ttobiscum  vivit  ?  i" 
honest  man.     Nemo  mains,  qui  non  slutlus :  'tis  Fabius  aplu 

'.     If  none  honest,  none  wise,  then  all  foots.     And  well  may  they 

Pluitu*.        lUor.  L  t.  ul.  1.        iSup«ib(m>lalliUwii  Fltulm  toi-iLT.  I'p.  SI.  qund  iPmrl  dixl. 

t«^cniiu.  'Idem.  IPIutinhBi,  Solon"  l)i-iui  Hplentlgrl.  tTuu  pmirDDbua 
uaralnibui.  ql  flMNliuB  pouu  Deun  qunm  boniitir m  inrenirr*,  ■  Pukhnun  bis  diCvn  nun 
•Mt/rArUirt.        •  Who  cui  Ond  i>  fallhnil  inui )  lluv.  itO.  t. 
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be  so  accounted :  for  who  will  account  him  otherwise,  qui  iter  adornat  in 
occidentenij  quum  properaret  in  orientem  ?  that  goes  backward  all  his  life, 
westward,  when  he  is  bound  to  the  east?  or  holds  him  a  wise  man  (saith 
^'Musculus)  that  prefer t  momentary  plecuuret  to  eternity,  that  spends  his 
master's  goods  in  his  absence  ^  forthwith  to  he  condemned  for  it  ?  Necquid- 
quam  sapit,  qui  sibi  non  sapit.  Who  will  say  that  a  sick  man  is  wise,  that  eats 
and  drinks  to  OTerthrow  the  temperature  of  his  body  ?  Can  you  account  him 
wise  or  discreet  that  would  willingly  have  his  health,  and  yet  will  do  nothing 
that  should  procure  or  continue  it  ?  p  Theodoret,  (out  of  Plotinus  the  Platonist) 
holds  it  a  ridiculous  thing  for  a  man  to  live  after  his  own  laws,  to  do  that 
which  is  offensive  to  Ood^  and  yet  to  hope  that  he  should  save  him  ;  and, 
when  he  voluntarily  neglects  his  own  safety ^  and  contemns  the  means,  to 
thinh  to  be  delivered  by  another.    Who  will  say  these  men  are  wise? 

A  third  argument  may  be  derived  from  the  precedent.  ^  All  men  are 
carried  away  with  passicm,  discontent,  lust,  pleasures,  &c.  They  generally 
hate  those  vertues  they  should  love,  and  love  such  vices  they  should  hate. 
Therefore  more  than  melancholy,  quite  mad,  bruit  beasts,  and  void  of  rea- 
son, (so  Chrysostome  contends)  or  rather  dead  and  buried  alive,  as  *'  Philo 
JudflBus  concludes  it  for  a  certainty,  of  all  such  that  are  carried  away  with 
passions,  or  labour  of  any  disease  of  the  mind.  Where  is  fear  and  sorrow, 
there  (*  Lactantius  stifiy  maintains)  wisdom  cannot  dwell. 


qui  cupiet,  metuet  (jnoque  porro. 
Qni  metueiu  Tivit,  liber  mihi  non  erit  unquam. 

Seneca  and  the  rest  of  the  Stoicks  are  of  opinion,  that,  where  is  any  the 
least  perturbation,  wisdom  may  not  be  found.  What  more  ridiculous,  (as 
'Lactantius  urgeth)  than  to  hear  how  Xerxes  whipped  the  Hellespont, 
threatned  the  mountain  Athos,  and  the  like  ?  To  speak  ad  rem,  who  is  free 
from  passion  ?  "  Mortalis  nemo  est,  quem  non  attingat  dolor  morbusve,  (as 
'  Tully  determines  out  of  an  old  poem)  no  mortal  men  can  avoid  sorrow  and 
sickness ;  and  sorrow  is  an  unseparable  companion  of  melancholy.  ^  Chry- 
sostome pleads  farther  yet,  that  they  are  more  than  mad,  very  beasts,  stupi- 
iied,  and  void  of  common  sense :  for  how  (saith  he)  shall  I  know  thee  to  be 
a  man,  when  thou  kickest  like  an  ass,  ncighest  like  an  horse  after  women, 
rarest  in  lust  like  a  bull,  ravenest  like  a  bear,  stingest  like  a  scorpion, 
rakest  like  a  wolf,  as  subtile  as  a  fox,  as  impudent  as  a  dog  ?  Shall  I  say 
thou  art  a  man,  that  hast  all  the  symptomesofa  beast  ?  How  shall  I  know 
thee  to  be  a  man  ?  By  thy  shape  ?  That  affrights  me  more,  when  I  see  a 
beast  in  likeness  of  a  man, 

/  *  Seneca  calls  that  of  Epicurus,  magnifcam  vocem,  an  heroical  speech,  a 
fool  still  begins  to  live,  and  accounts  it  a  filthy  lightness  in  men,  every  day 
to  lay  new  foundations  of  their  life  :  but  who  doth  otherwise  ?  One  travels  ; 
another  builds  ;  one  for  this,  another  for  that  business ;  and  old  folks  are  as 
far  out  as  the  rest :  0  dementem  senectutem  !  Tully  exclaims.  Therefore 
young,  old,  middle  age,  all  are  stupid,  and  dote.  > 
/    y  ^neas  Sylvius,  amongst  many  others,  sets  down  three  special  wayes  to 

*  In  PihU.  40.  Qoi  pnefiert  moroentanea  sempitemis,  qui  dilapidat  heri  a1>scntis  bona,  tnox  injus 
▼ocajidua  et  damnandiaa.  f  Perquam  ridiculum  est  huraincs  ex  animi  seutenti&  vivere,  et,  t^us  Diis 
inj^ta  aant.  exequl,  et  tain«n  a  aoHs  Diis  Telle  nalvos  fieri,  quum  propris  salutls  curam  abjecerint. 
Theod.  c.  6.  de  proTid.  lib.  de.  carat.  Oran;.  affect.  «i  Sapiens,  sibi  qui  imperiusus,  &c.  Hor.  3. 
•*r.  7.  »  Conclns.  lib.  de  vie,  offer.  Certum  est  animi  morbis  lab«  rantcs  pro  mortuis  ccn»endo8. 
*  Uh.  de  sap.  Ubi  timer  adeat,  sapientia  adej^se  ncquit.  *  Quid  innanius  Xerxe  Hell(>sp(intum  ver- 
benate  T  &c.  ■  Bccles.  81.  12.  Where  is  bitterness,  there  is  no  understandinj;.  Prov.  I'i.  16.  An 
■Ofry  man  ia  a  foul.  *8Taac.  Injuria  in  sapientem  nun  cndit.  «  Hiini.  ».  in  2  Epist.  ad  Cor. 
HoBinem  te  agDO0eere  ne quei»,  cum  taroquam  asinus  recalcitres,  lasclvias  ut  taunis,  hinnias  ut  equus 
pcMt  miilieres,  nt  ursiu  ventri  indul^eas,  quum  rapias  ut  lupus,  he.  At  (iiiguis)  formam  hominis 
nbeo.  Id  nagia  tprret,  quum  feram  humanA  specie  yidere  me  putero.  ^  Epi»t.  I.  *J.  13.  Stultus 
■naper  Ineipit  riTerv.  FoBda  hominum  leritas  !  nova  quoUdie  fundamcnta  yite  ponere,  novas  sjies, 
ftc.  ili9  curiaL  mlmnr.  Stultus.  qui  quierit  quod  nequit  invenire,  atultus  aul  qunrit  quod  nocet 
iBTtBtvai,  ataltus  qoi  com  plurea  babet  calles.  deteriorom  deligit.    Mihi  vioeulUT  omwca  de\vt\« 
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find  B  fool  by.     He  is  a  fool  tliat  seeks  that  he  can  not  find  :  he  is  a 

timt  series  that,  which,  being  found,  will  do  him  more  harm  than  e:ood  :  I 

is  a  fcml,  that,  having  variety  of  ways  (o  brin^  him  to  his 

takes  thut  which  is  worst.      If  so.  me  thinks  most  men  are  foi 

their  courses,  and  you  shall  soon  perceive  what  dizards  and  mad  men  t 

major  part  are.     > 

Beroaldus  will  have  dninkards,  aflernoon-men,  and  such  as  more  t 
ordinarily  deh^ht  in  drink,  to  be  mad.  The  first  pot  quencheth  thirrt  (i 
Panyasis  the  poet  determines  in  Athenffius) :  secunda  GraliU,  Horis,  ei 
Dion^sin — the  second  makes  merry  :  the  tliird  for  pleasure  :  qaartit  ad  in- 
ganiam,  the  fourth  makes  tliem  mad.  If  this  position  be  true,  whiit  a  cata- 
logue of  mad  men  sliall  we  have !  what  shall  they  be  that  drink  four  times 
four  ?  Nonne  supra  nmnem  fttrorem,  lupra  omnem  insaniam,  rrddunt  ittsa- 
nusinuM?    1  am  of  his  opinion,  they  are  more  titan  mad.  much  worse  than  mad. 

The  *  Abdcrites  condemned  Democntus  for  a  mad  man,  because  he  was 
sometimes  sad,  and  sometimes  again  profuaeJy  merry.  Hac  patrid  (saith 
Hippocrates)  ab  risvm  furere  el  iiutanire  dicunt :  his  counlrey  men  hold 
him  mad,  because  he  lau|^hs :  *and  therefore  he  degiret  htm  to  advise  all 
kit  friends  at  Rhodes,  that  they  do  not  lautjh  too  much,  or  he  over  sad.  Had 
those  Abderites  been  conversant  with  us,  and  but  seen  what ''  fleering  and  m 
grinning  there  is  in  this  age,  tliey  would  certainly  have  concluded,  ■ 
been  all  out  of  our  wits. 

Aristotle,  in  his  Ethicks,  holds,  ,felix  idemque  sapiens,  to  be  wi 
faappv,  are  reciprocal  terms.     Bonus  idemr/ue  sapiens  honest-ug.  v,  Tis  '  TullteS 
paradox  :  u'Wp  men  are  free,  hut  fools  are  slaves :  liberty  is  a  power  to  live 
according  lo  his  own  laws,  as  we  will  ourselves.     Who  hath  this  liberty  ? 
Who  is  free  ? 


"tm  neque  pMip-iie 


WJtupi  |K>v4*rtf ,  Dor  ctAlh.  nor  buiri*  (sn  fdiEht. 


'J 
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n,? 
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But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ?  if  no  where,  then  e  diametro,  we  all 
are  slaves,  senseless,  or  worse.     Nemo  mains  felix.^  But  no  man  is  happy 

in  tliis  life,  none  rood  ;  therefore  no  man  wise.  <  "  Rari  quippe  boni .     Fur 

one  vertue.  you  «inll  find  ten  vices  in  the  same  paity^pauci  Promethei,  m*ilfi 
Epimetkei.  We  may  peradventure  usurp  the  name,  or  attribute  it  to  others 
for  favour,  as  Carolus  Sapiens,  Philippus  Bonus,  Ludovii  -is  Pius,  S/c.  and 
describe  the  properties  of  a  wise  man,  as  Tully  doth  an  orator,  Xenojihon 
Cyrus.  Castillo  n  courtier,  Galen  temperament ;  an  aristocracy  is  described 
by  politicians.     But  where  shall  such  a  man  be  found  ? 

VLt  boDU*  pt  Hpiifiu,  QunLem  rix  repperit  ■ 
MIllLhun  p  mullli  hi.niTnum  <^an>ultu>  Apol 

A  man  is  a  miracle  of  himself:  but  Triimegistus  adds,  i 

homo  sapirus :  a  wise  wan  is  a  wonder  :  multi  Thyrsigeri,  pauci  Baccht. 

Alexander,  when  he  was  presented  with  that  rich  and  costly  casket  of  king*  4 
Darius,  and  every  man  advised  him  what  to  put  in  it.  he  reserved  it  to  keep  ' 
Homers  works,  as  tlie  most  precious  jewel  of  humane  wit :  and  yet  '  Sca- 
liger  upbraids  Homers  Muse,  nalricem  insantt  lapientite,  a  nurserv  of  mad- 

«m™ioi,  *c.         ■  Ep.  Dnmogrlo.        •  Amlrb  nntttit  Rhodl  illciui.  ni>  nimium  [ittniil,  u(  nlmlum 
MJSff"'''h    , 'P»f  multum  rtiuiii|H)WrU»iiip.iii«iT^.tullLjn..     OITif.  .1.  t  9        •Sa^lRitnai 
mMalHtrrrl.    UEiprtuMtputnUii,«p.       '  Hnr.  »■  ft.  7,        •  Jmr-         '  " ■•- 
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ness,  simpiident  as  a  court  lady,  that  blushes  at  nothing.  Jacobus  Mycillus, 
Giibertus  Cognatus,  Erasmus,  and  almost  all  posterity,  admire  Lucians 
luxuriant  wit :  yet  Scaliger  rejects  him  in  his  censure,  and  calls  him  the 
Cerberus  of  the  Muses.  Socrates,  whom  all  the  world  so  much  magnified, 
is,  by  Lactantius  and  Theodoret,  condemned  for  a  fool.  Plutarch  extoUs 
Senecas  wit  beyond  all  the  Greeks — nulli  tecuTidut:  yet  ^Seneca  saith  of 
himself,  when  I  would  solttce  my  self  with  a  fool^  I  reflect  upon  my  self; 
and  there  I  have  him.  C  Cardan,  in  his  sixteenth  book  of  Subtilties,  reckons 
up  twelve  siipereminent,  acute  philosophers,  for  worth,  subtlety,  and  wis« 
dom— Archimedes,  Galen,  Vitruvius,  Archytas  Tarentinus,  Euclide,  Geber, 
that  fint  inventer  of  algebra,  Alkindus  the  mathematician,  both  Arabians, 
with  others.  But  his  triumviri  terrarum,  fsLt  beyond  the  rest,  are  Ptole- 
mceus,  Plotinus,  Hippocrates.  Scaliger  (exercitat,  224)  scof&  at  this  cen- 
sure of  his,  calls  some  of  them  carpenters,  and  mechanicians :  he  makes 
GBlen,Jimlniam  Hippocratis^  a  skirt  of  Hippocrates :  and  the  said  'Cardan 
himself  elsewhere  condemns  both  Galen  and  Hippocrates  for  tediousness, 
obscurity,  confusion.  Paracelsus  will  have  them  both  meer  ideots,  infants 
in  physick  and  philosophy.  Scaliger  and  Cardan  admire  Suisset  the  calcu- 
lator, qui  pene  modum  excessit  humani  ingenii;  and  yet  JLud.  Vives  calb 
them  nugas  Suisseticas :  and  Cardan  opposite  to  himself  in  another  place, 
contemns  those  antients  in  respect  of  times  present,  ^majoresque  nostros^  ad 
prirsentes  collatos,  juste  pueros  appellarii  In  conclusion,  the  saicp^ Cardan 
and  Saint  Bernard  will  admit  none  into  this  catalogue  of  wise  men,  "*but  only 
prophets  and  apostles : — how  they  esteem  themselves,  you  have  heard  before. 
We  are  worldly-wise,  admire  our  selves,  and  seek  Jbr  applause:  but  hear 
Saint  °  Bernard,  quanto  magis  foras  es  sapiens,  tanto  magis  intus  stultus 
efficeris,  ^c.  in  omnibus  es  prudens,  circa  teipsum  insipiens :  the  more  wise 
thou  art  to  others,  the  more  fool  to  thy  self.  1  may  not  deny  but  that  there 
is  some  folly  approved,  a  divine  fury,  a  holy  madness,  even  a  spiritual 
dninkenness  in  the  saints  of  God  themselves:  Sanctam  insaniam  Bernard 
calls  it,  (though  not,  as  blaspheming  ^  Vorstius  would  inferr  it  as  a  passion 
incident  to  God  himself,  but)  familiar  to  good  men,  as  that  of  Paul,  2  Cor. 
he  was  a  fool,  SfC,  and  Rom.  9.  he  wisheth  himself /o  be  anathematized  for 
them.  Such  is  that  drunkenness  which  Ficinus  speaks  of,  when  the  soul  is 
elevated  and  ravished  with  a  divine  taste  of  that  heavenly  nectar,  which  the 
poets  deciphered  by  the  sacrifice  of  Dionysius,  and  in  this  sense,  with  the 
poet,  Pinsanire  lubet :  as  Austin  exhorts  us,  ad  ebrietatem  se  quisque  paret ; 
iet*s  all  be  mad  and  ^drunk.  But  we  commonly  mistake  and  go  beyond  our 
commission  :  we  reel  to  the  opposite  part;  ""we  are  not  capable  of  it;  'and, 
as  he  said  of  the  Greeks,  Vos  Graeci  semper  pueri,  vos  Britanni,  Galli, 
Germani,  I  tali,  Sfc,  you  are  a  company  of  fools. 

Proceed  now  aj^mrtibus^  ad  totujn.jyr  from  the  whole  to  parts,  and  you 
shall  find  no  other  issue.  THe' parts  shall  be  sufficiently  dilated  in  this 
following  preface.  The  whole  must  needs  follow  by  a  sorites  or  induction. 
Every  multitude  is  mad.  ^bellua  multorum  capitum,  precipitate  and  rash, 
without  judgement,  stultum  animal,  a  roaring  rout.  "Roger  Bacon  proves 
it  out  of  Aristotle — vulgus  dividi  in  oppositum  contra  sapientes :  quod  vnlgo 
videtur  verttm,  falsum  est ;  that  which  the  commonalty  accounts  tnie,  is 

If  Ct  malier  aulira  nulllns  pudras.  ^  Epist  33.    Quando  fabio  dolectarl  rolo.  noii  est  lonije  qu»- 

imdos ;  m^  rideo.  '  Primo  cuntradirentium.       i  Lib.  de  caussis  corrupt,  artium.        ^  Actione  ad 

•■WL  in  Seal.  fo!.  12.««.  •  Lib.  1.  de  nap.  -Vide,  mimT  homo,  quia  totum  cat  vamtaa,  totum 
MaltitU.  totom  dfinentia,  quidqaid  facia  in  hoc  muiido.  prvter  hoc  solum  quod  propter  Deum  facw. 
liT.  de  imiMrr.  horn.  Mii  «  Pbttonia.  dial.  1.  de  justo.  •  Dum  iram  et  odium  fu  Deo  revert  ponit. 
'VmlI.  ErLS.  <  P^  Inehriabuntur  ab  uberUte  domAa.  'InPaal.  104.  Aual.  •Innatonis 
IWncfTdM  iBcyvtiiM.  •  Hot.  Vulgua  inaanam.  ■  Paret  ea  dlTlalo  probabllla.  &c.  ex  ArUt, 
T.»p  lib.  I.  c.  S.    R««.  Bar.  EpUt.  de  aecrel.  art.  et  nat.  c.  8.    Non  eat  Judicium  In  Tulgo, 
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I  .most  part  liilso ;  tliey  are  slill  opposite  to  wise  men ;  biil  all  the  u 
\  lliis  humour  (vulgus);  and  tiiou  thy  self  art  de  vulgo.  one  ofUie  commonaltll 
[  aad  he.  and  he ;  and  so  are  all  the  rest ;  and  therefore  (aa  Phocion  c 
}  eludes)  to  be  approved  in  nouglit  you  say  or  do,  mere  i<ieots  a 
Begin  then  where  you  will,  go  backward  or  forward,  choose  out  of  the  who| 
pack,  wink  and  choose  :  you  shall  find  them  all  alike — never  a  barrel  belUf 
herrini/. 

CopemicusI^Atlas  his  sucee.s30r,>i3  of  opinion,  the  earth  is  a  planet,  i 

and  shines  to  others,  as  the  moon  doth  to  us.     Digges,  Gilbert,  Kepler 

Origaniia,  and  others,  defend  this  hypothesis  of  his  tn  sober  sadness,  and 

that  the  moon  is  inhabited.    If  it  be  so  that  ^e  earth  is  a  moon,  then  are  we 

1.    also  giddy,  vertiginous,  and  lunatick,  withimthis  sublunary  maze^ 

II  could  produce  such  arguments  till  dark  night.  ^  If  you  should  hear  tlie 
rest,  Ante  diem  claum  compnnet  Vesper  Olympo^  but,  according  to  my^ 
promise,  I  will  descend  to  particulars.  This  melancholy  extends  it  self  not  J 
to  men  only,  but  even  to  vestals  and  sensihles.  I  speak  not  of  those 
creatures  which  are  saturnine,  melancholy  by  nature,  (as  lead,  and  such 
like  minerals,  or  those  plants,  rue,  cypress,  &c.  and  hellebore  it  self,  of 
which  *Agrippa  treats,  tishes,  birds,  and  beasts,  hares,  conies,  dormice,  &c. 
owls,  bats,  night-birds)  but  that  artificial,  which  is  perceived  in  them  alt. 
Remove  a  plant ;  it  will  pine  away ;  which  is  especially  perceived  in  date- 
trees,  as  you  may  read  at  lai^  in  Constantines  husbandry  —that  antipathy 
betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  vine  and  oyle.  Put  a  bird  in  a  cage ;  he 
will  dye  for  suUenness;  or  a  beast  in  a  pen,  or  take  his  young  ones  or  com*  ^ 
panions  from  him ;  and  see  what  effect  it  will  cause.  But  who  percei< 
these  common  passions  of  sensible  creatures,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.? 
other,  dogs  are  most  subject  to  this  malady,  in  so  much,  some  hold  ti 

I  dream  as  men  do,  and  through  violence  of  melancholy,  run  mad. 
relate  many  stories  of  doip,  that  have  dyed  for  grief,  and  pined  away  for  loi 
«f  their  masters;  but  they  are  common  in  every  "author. 
Kingdoms,  provinces,  and  politick  bodies,  are  likewise  sensible  nnd  subjec 
to  this  disease,  as  ■  Boterus,  in  his  Politicks,  hath  proved  at  large.  At,  C 
hvmane  bodies  (saitb  he)  there  be  divers  alterations  proceeding  fro; 
tmmrs,  so  there  be  many  diseases  in  a  commott-vieallh,  which  do  as  diverstif 
haopen  from  several  distempers,  as  you  may  easily  perceive  by  their  par 
cular  symptoms.  For  where  you  shall  see  the  people  civil,  obedient  to  God 
ftnd  priocee,  judicious,  peaceable  and  quiet,  rich,  fortunate,  ^  and  flourish, 
lo  live  m  peace,  in  unity,  and  concord,  a  countrey  well  idled,  many  fair 
built  and  populous  cities,  ubi  incola  nitent,  as  old  'Cato  said,  the  people  are 
neat,  polite,  and  terse,  ubi  bene,  beateque  vivunt,  (which  our  pohticians 
make  the  chief  end  of  a  common -wealth ;  and  which  'Aristotle,  Polit.  lib.  3. 
cap.  4.  calls  commune  bomim,  Polybius,  lib.  6,  obtahilcm  et  selectum  statttm,) 
that  countrey  is  free  from  melancholy:  as  it  was  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  now  in  China,  now  in  many  other  flourishingkingdoms  of  Europe. 
.But  whereas  you  shall  see  many  discontents,  common  grievances,  complaints, 
poverty,  barbarism,  beggary,  plagues,  wars,  rebellions,  seditions,  mutinies, 
contentions,  idleness,  riot,  epicurism,  the  land  lye  untilled,  waste,  lull  of  bogs, 
feus,  desarts,  &c.  cities  decayed,  base  and  poor  towns,  villages  depopulated, 
the  people  squalid,  ugly,  uncivil;  that  kingdom,  thai  countrey,  must  needs 
be  discontent,  melancholy,  hath  a  sick  body,  and  had  need  Lo  be  reformed. 
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ihat  cannot  well  be  effected,  till  ihe  causes  of  these  maladies  be  first.' 
I,  which  commonly  proceed  from  iheir  own  default,  or  Bome  accidental  \ 
lience:  us  to  be  site  in  a  bad  clime,  too  far  north.  «leril,  in  u  barrca  j 
a*  the  desart  of  Libya,  desnibi  of  Arabia,  places  void  of  waters,  ai  J 
tlio&e  of  Lop  and  Belgian  in  Asia,  or  in  a  bad  air,  as  at  Alexandretta,  Ban- , 
t^m,  Pisa.  Durazio,  S.  John  deUllua,  &c.  orin  danger  of  the  seas  continuall 
inundullotis,  as  in  many  places  of  the  Low-Countreys  and  elsewhere,  or  nearij 
some  bad  neighbours,  as  Hungarians  to  Turks,  Podolians  to  Tartars,  or  J 
almoM  ntiy  bordering  countries,  they  live  in  fear  still,  and,  by  reason  of  hos- 
tile tncursioni,  are  oltentimes  lett  desolate.     So  are  cities  by  reason  ''of  wara,  | 
tatA,  plagues,  inundations,  'wild  beasts,  decay  of  trades,  barred  havens,  tlie    j 
ioleoce,  as  Antwerp  may  witness  oflate,  Syracuse  of  old,  Brundusiiim  in 
Rhye  and  Dover  with  us,  and  many  lliat  at  this  day  suspect  the  seas 
and  TBge,  and  labour  against  it,  as  the  Venetians  to  their  inestimable 
But  (he  most  frequent  maladies  are  such  as  proceed  from  themselves, 
as,  tirst,  when  religion  and  Gods  service  is  neglected,  innovated,  or  altered — 
wlierc  they  do  not  fear  God.  obey  their  prince — where  atlieism,  epicurinn,  I 
sorriltgv,  simony,  &c.  and  all  such  impieties  are   freely   cominitted — that  I 
cmiDirey  cannot  prosper.  When  Abraham  came  to  Gerar.  and  saw  a  bad  land,  ■ 
*    said,  sure  the  fear  of  God  was  not  in  that  place.     ■'Cyprian  Ecbovius,  a  1 
lish  cborographer.  above  all  othfir  cities  of  .Spain,  commends  Borcino,  in 
•k  there  tool  HO  teggar,  no  man  poor,  &c.  but  all  rich  and  in  good  estate  : 
Mid  he  five«  the  reason,  because  they  were  more  religious  than  their  neigh- 
homrs.     Why  was  Israel  so  ofU'n  spoiled  by  their  enemies,  led  into  captivity. 
Sec.  but  for  their  idolatry,  neglect  of  Gods  word,  for  sacrilege,  even  for  one 
AchaiiB  bull  T     And  what  shall  we  expect,  that  have  such  multitudes  of;  ] 
IIS.  church- robbers,  simoniacal  patrons,  &c.  ?    how  can  they  liope  to   [ 
iJial  oeglecl  divine  duties,  thai  live,  most  part,  like  epicures? 
ither  common  grievances  are  generally  doxious  to  a  body  politick ;  altera- 

of  laws  and  customs,  breaking  privileges,  general  oppressions,  seditions, 

ftc.  observed  by  'Aristotle,  Bodtn,  Boterus,  Junius.  Arniscus.  &c.  1  will  { 
only  liDiiil  at  sotuc  of  the  ehief<»t.  ' Imjiotentia  gubeniandi,  ataxia,  cont'u- 
Mm,  ill  guvernment.  which  proceeds  from  unskilful,  slothtul.  griping,  covet- 
ous, ufijiisl,  raah,  or  tyrannizing  magistrates,  when  they  are  fools,  ideoLs, 
ctiddieu,  proud,  wilful,  partiiil,  luidiscveet,  oppressors,  giddy  heads,  tyrants, 
ur  unlit  Iu  maimge  such  offices.  'Many  noble  cities  and flourislung 
M  by  ihal  means  are  desolate ;  the  whole  body  groans  under  such 
■rid  all  the  members  must  needs  be  misaffecled.  as  at  tliis  day  those 
linoesin  Asia  Minor,  &c.  groan  under  the  burthen  of  a  Turkish 
ii  ;  and  tboae  vast  kingdoms  of  Muscovia,  Russia,  <>uiider  a  lyran- 
lii-.  Who  ever  heard  of  more  civil  and  rich  populous  countreys  than 
Greets;,  Asia  Minor,  abounding  with  all  '  wealth,  multitude  ofinha- 
.1 1,  fore*,  power,  tptendnr,  andmagnijiceacef  and  lUal  miracle  of  coun- 
>vac  Holy  Land,  that,  in  so  small  a  compass  of  ground,  could  maintain 
many  (owns,  cities,  produce  so  mnny  fighting  men?  F.gypt  another  Para- 
iiiir.,  now  harlxirouB  and  desart,  and  almost  waste,  by  the  despotical  govem- 
i-nt  of  an  imperious  Turk,  inlalerahili  leroituli*  jugo  premitur  (''one  saitli) : 
1  only  fire  artd  water.  eK>ods  or  lands,  ted  ipue  spiritus  ab  insoUntiuimi 

.„...  ■,:,  i„.  Cr.'i.inn....        .  Inierdum  i  tcrti,  ul  olim  Hanriunia.  fte.    i 
\     .      .  ,  .  |.iu|>ipr:  ovlimui  qulK|iw  ilqii?  diiJulTDUL    FLf, 

'  ^Lition,  ilirLno  cuJbil.  urrUqnt  nbut.  locuabr-    ' 
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hi*  insoleot   will  and  cominand — a  tyrant  that  apoyls  all  wheresoever  he 
comes  ;  insoitiuch  that  an  'historian  complains,  if  an  old  inhabitant  sliould 
now  see  Ihem,  he  would  not  know  them ;  if  a  traveller,  or  stranger,  it  would 
grieve  his  heart  to  behold  them — whereas  ("■  Aristotle  notes)  niiviB  exactiones, 
ntwa  onera  imposita,   new  burdens  and  exactions  daily  come  upon  them, 
(like  those  of  which  Zosimus,  lib.  2.)  so  grievous  ut  viri  axores,  patrea  fitias 
proitiluerent,  ut  exactoribus  e  gua!:itu,  &c.  they  must  needs  be  discontent: 
hine  civilalamgemitus  et  ploratui.  as  "Tully  holds;  hence  come  those  com- 
plaints and  tears  of  cities,  poor,  miserable,  rebellions,  and  desperate  subjects, 
OS  °Hippolytu3adds:  and,  ''as  a  Judicious  countrey-man  of  ours  observed  not 
long  since  in  a  survey  of  that  great  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  the  people  lived  much 
grieved  and  discontent,  as  appeared  by  their  monitbld  and  manifest  coiB^ 
plainings  in  that  kind ;  t/tat  the  state  was  like  a  body  which  had  lal^^^ 
taken  physick,  whose  hunwurs  are  not  yet  well  settled,  and  weakened  S^^ 
natch  by  purging,  that  niitkimj  was  left  but  melaachulg.  ^ 

Whereas  the  princes  and  potentates  are  immoderate  in  lust,  hypocrites, 
epicures,  of  no  religion,  but  in  shew — Quid  hypocrisi  fragiliua?  what  so 
brittle  and  unsure?  what  sooner  subverts  their  estates,  than  wandring  and 
raging  lusts  on  their  subjects  wives,  daughters  ?  to  say  no  worse.  They  tl 
should  facem  pneferre,  lead  the  way  to  all  vertuous  actions,  are  the  rini 
leaders  otlentimea  of  all  mischief  and  dissolute  courses ;  and  by  that  i 
their  countries  are  plagued,  land  they  themselves  often  mined,  banishedi 
murdered  by  conspiracy  of  their  subjects,  as  Sardunapalus  was,  DionyaM 
junior,  Heliogabalus,  Periander,  Pisistratus,  Tarquinius,  Tiinocrutes,  Cluldl 
ricus,  Appius  Claudius,  Andronicus,  Guleacius  Sfbrsia,  Alexander  Mai 
dices,  &c.  ' 

Whereas  the  princes  or  great  men  are  malicious,  envious,  factious,  i 
bilious,  emulators,  they  tear  a  common- wealth  asunder,  as  so  many  Guelfet 
and  Gibellines,  disturb  ihe  quietness  of  it,  'and,  with  mutual  murders,  let  it 
bleed  to  death.  Our  histories  are  too  full  of  such  barbarous  inhumanities, 
and  the  miseries  that  issue  fit>m  them. 

Whereas  they  be  like  so  many  horse- leeches,  huttg:rv,  gripin 
'covetous,   avaritia   maacipia,   ravenous   as   wolves,   (for,   as   TuUy  v 
qui  pretest.,  prodeit ;   et  qui  pecuiiibua  praesl,  debet   eorum   utilitati 
mre)  or  such  as  preler  tlieir  private  before  the  public  good  (ibr,  as  'hi 
long  since,  res  prmatie  pubUcis  semper  officere)^or  whereas  they  be  lUiM 
rate,  i^ornnt,  empiricks  in  policy,  ubi  deett  facu/tat,  'virtus,  (Arii 
5.  cap.  8.)  el  scienlia,  wise  only  by  inheritance,  and  in  auti 
right,  or  for  their  wealth  and  titles — tliere  must  needs  be  a 
defect,  because,  as  an  'old  philosopher  affirms,  such  men  are 
— of  an  infinite  number,  few  nlone  are  senators  ;  and  of  tb\ 
good;  and  of  that  small  number  of  honest,  good,  and  noble  : 
are  learned,  wise,  discreel,  and  sufficient,  able  to  discharge  : 
needs  turn  to  the  confusion  of  a  state, 
ir,  as  the  'princes  are,  so  are  the  people;  qualit  rex,  talis  gi 
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which  y  Antigonus  right  well  said  of  old,  qui  Macedonia  regem  erudit,  omnes 
etiam  subditos  emdit,  he  that  teacheth  the  king  of  Macedon,  teacheth  all  bis 
subjects,  is  a  true  saying  still. 

{      For  princn  are  the  glass,  the  tchool,  the  book. 
Where  subjects  eyee  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 


-Velocius  et  citius  noa 


Comunpunt  vitionun  exempla  domestica,  magnia 
Cum  aubeant  animoa  auctoTU>ua ■ 

their  examples  are  soonest  followed,  vices  entertained  r>  if  they  be^prophane, 
irreligioiis>  lascivious,  riotous,  epicures,  factious,  covetous,  ambitious,  illite- 
rate, so  will  the  commons  most  part  be,  idle,  unthrifls,  prone  to  lust,  drunk- 
ards, and  therefore  poor  and  needy^^  irevla  trraaiv  ifiiroul,  icia  icaicovpyiay,  for 
poverty  begets  sedition  and  villany^upon  all  occasions  ready  to  mutiny  and 
rebel,  discontent,  still  complaining,  murmuring,  grudging,  apt  to  all  out- 
rages, thefts,  treasons,  murders,  innovations,  in  debt,  shifters,  cozeners,  out- 
laws, profligate  fanue  ac  vita.  It  was  an  old  ■  politicians  aphorism,  theg 
that  are  poor  and  bad,  envy  ricky  hate  good  men,  abhor  the  present  govern- 
ment, wish  for  a  new,  and  would  have  all  turned  topsie  turvy.  When 
Catihne  rebelled  in  Rome,  he  got  a  company  of  such  debauched  rogues  toge- 
ther :  they  were  his  familiars  and  coadjutors,  and  such  have  been  your  rebels, 
most  part,  in  all  ages — Jack  Cade,  Tom  Straw,  Kette,  and  his  companions. 

Where  they  be  generallv  riotous  and  contentious,  where  there  be  many  dis- 
cords, many  laws,  many  law-suits,  many  lawyers,  and  many  physicians,  it  is 
a  manifest  sign  of  a  distempered,  melancholy  state,  as  *  Plato  long  since  msun- 
tained :  for,  where  such  kind  of  men  swarm,  they  will  make  more  work  for  them- 
selves, and  that  body  politick  diseased,  which  was  otherwise  sound — a  general 
mischief  in  these  our  times,  an  unsensible  plague,  and  never  so  many  of  them  ; 
which  are  now  multiply ed(sBiih.  Mat.  Geraldus,  ^  a  lawyer  himself,)  as  so  many 
locusts,  not  the  parents,  but  the  plagues  of  the  countrey,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  a  supercilious,  bad^  covetous,  litigious  generation  of  men — *^  crumeni- 
mulga  natio,  Sfc.  a  purse-milking  natipn,  a  clamorous  company,  gowned  vul- 
tures,/^tci  ex  injurid  vivunt  et  sanguine  civitim, ^thieves  and  seminaries  of  dis- 
cord, worse  than  any  polers  by  the  high  way  side,  auri  accipitres,  auri  extere- 
bronides^pecuniarum  hamiola:,  quadruplatores,  curia  harpagones,fori  tintin- 
nabula  numstra  hominum,  mangones,  Sfc.  that  take  upon  them  to  make  peace, 
but  are  indeed  the  very  disturbers  of  our  peace,  a  company  of  irreligious  har- 
py es,  scraping,  griping, catch-poles,  (I  mean  our  common  hungry  petty-foggers, 
rabulasforenses — love  and  honour,  in  the  mean  time,  all  good  laws,  and  worthy 
lau-yers,  tliat  are  so  many  *  oracles  and  pilots  of  a  well  governed  common- 
wealth) without  art,  without  judgement,  that  do  more  harm,  as  ^Livy  saith, 
(/uam  bella  extema^fames,morhive,  than  sickness,  wars,  hunger,  diseases^ctnr/ 
cause  a  most  incredible  destruction  of  a  common-wealth,  saith  ^Sesellius,  a 
famous  civilian  sometimes  in  Paris.  >  As  ivy  doth  by  an  oke,  imbrace  it  so  long, 
until  it  hath  got  the  heart  out  of  it,  so  do  they  by  such  places  they  inhabit : 
DO  counsel  at  all,  no  justice,  no  speech  to  be  had,  nisi  eum  prcemulseris :  he 
must  be  fed  still,  or  else  he  is  as  mute  as  a  fish ;  better  open  an  oyster  without 
a  knife.     Experto  crede,  (saith  ^  Salisburiensis)  :  in  manus  eorum  millies  in- 
oidi ;  et  Charon  immitis,  qui  nulli  pepercit  unquam,  his  longe  clementinr  est 
— /  speak  out  of  experience ;  /  have  been  a  thousand  times  amongst  them  ; 

'Epiit  ad  Zen.  Juven.  Sat.  4.    Paupertas  seditionem  gign^^  c^  maleficium.    Arist.  pel.  2.  c.  7. 
■  Sslltut.   Semper  In  ctritate.  quibus  opes  nulls  sunt,  bonis  invident :  vetera  odcro;  nova  exoptant ; 


0(So  soanuB  reram  mutarionuaia  petunt.  •Delegibua.  Pruflignta}  in  repub.  disoipUiiR  est  inrli- 
ciaai  jarisiieritomm  numenis.  et  mcdicorum  copia.  ^  In  prvf.  stud,  juris.  MulUplicantur  nunc  in 
trnii,BtlociMts,  nun  patrin  parentes,  sed  pestes,  pessimi homines,  nugore  ex  parte  superciliosi.  con- 
Irafiaai,  Iec.— Ucituni  Utructnlum  exercent.  *>  Dousa,  epid.  Loquutuleia  turba,  vultures  to|piti. 
'BaivLAfgOB.  •JttriaconBoltidomusoraculomcivitatis.  Tullv.  'Lib.  3.  s  Lib.  1.  de  rep, 
<  fan  mi.    iBfendibUra  reipab.  pemiciem  ai&runU       ^  Polycrat.  lib. 
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amd  Charon  himtt^fU  mart  ftntlt  tka»  tkey : '  i 

paf  !  hit  tiff  mMltiplf  tlill :  ikry  art  Mi«r  tatitfitdz  beudes  thej  k 
daatniJieaM  Vmguat,  (a*  be  Ii^nni  it)  xui/itnAuar^eateMVUCW:  Uwy  a 
be  feed  to  Mv  Dothm^,  wid  >  get  moi«  lo  boM  ilteir  peftce.  titan  we  can  to  __ 
oar  best.  Tli^y  «ili  apeak  their  dienU  fiw.  and  iovite  them  to  ifaetr  tables:  , 
bul  (as  he  follows  a)' of  all  iajiutice,  thert  ii  none  mo  pemicioKKu  tkal  of 
thtir»,  which,  tvhen  Ihty  deceive  madt.nnll teem  lobe  koaetl  men.  Thev  take 
apOD  then  lu  U:  peace- makers,  ttfacere  eautuu  hMmi/imm,  to  help  (hem  to 
their  right:  putroniuintur  affiieti* :  '  but  all  is  lor  their  own  good,  hJ  iocu^ 
pltniorum  ethauriant :  they  plead  for  poor  roen  gratis ;  hut  they  are  but  as  a 
Bt^to  catch  utlien.  irtherv  be  nojax, "  they  can  make  a  Jar, out  of  the  law 
it  lelf  fiod  ilill  Boai«  cjuirk  or  other,  to  Kt  (bem  at  odds,  and  continue  causes 
■o  long ,^( /u<f nil  aliquot)  I  know  not  bow  many  years,  betore  the  cause  ta 
heard  :  and  when  'tis  judged  and  determined,  b;  reason  of  some  tricks  and 
erroun,  it  is  a*  fresh  to  begin,  after  twice  •even  yeara  sometimes,  as  it  was  at 
fir«t ;  and  so  they  proluiig  time,  delay  suits  till  they  have  enriclied  themselves, 
utd  beggared  tlieir  clients.  And,  as  ■>  Cato  inveighed  against  Isocraies  scho- 
lar*, we  may  justly  lax  our  wrangling  lawyers, — they  do  comeHescere  in  I'Ui- 
but,  are  so  litigious  and  buMe  liere  on  earth,  that  I  think  they  will  plead  llieir 
clienU  causes  liereafter,  some  of  iliein  in  hell.  "  Simlerus  complains,  amongst 
the  Suiascrs,  of  the  advocates  in  his  time,  that,  when  ihey  should  make  an 
end,  they  begin  conlroveisies,  and  protract  tlieir  catuet  many  years,  per- 
tymitiny  them  their  title  in  good,  till  their  jiatrimoniet  be  consumed,  and 
that  they  have  apent  more  in  seeking,  than  the  thing  is  worth,  or  Ihey  ihall 
gel  by  the  recovery.  So  that  he  that  goes  to  law  (as  the  proverb  is)  p  holds 
a  wolf  by  the  ears :  or.  aa  a  she«p  in  a  storm  runs  for  shelter  to  a  brier,  if  he 
prowcute  his  cause,  lie  is  consume  :  if  hesurceasehissuil,  helosethall :  what 
difference  ?  They  had  woul  heretofore,  sailli  i  Austin,  to  end  mattere,  per  com- 
mune* arbitrnt ;  and  m  in  Swilxerland,  (we  are  informed  by  'Simlerus)  thig 
had  tome  common  artiitralars  or  dayetmen  in  ecery  Iowa, that  made  a  friendly 
compoiition  lirlwixt  man  and  man  :  and  he  much  wondert  at  their  honest  sim- 
plieily  .that  amid  keep  peace  so  weli.and  end  such  great  causes  by  that  means. 
^  At  *  Fe.i  in  Africk,  lliey  have  neither  lawyers,  nor  advacales ;  but,  if  there  be 
any  cunlrovctrsics  amongst  them,  both  parties,  pluintilTanJ  defendant,  come 
to  tlirir  AhUkins  or  chid''  judge ;  and  at  once,  without  any  farther  appeah  or 
pitiful  delays,  the  cause  it  heartland  ended.i  Out  fore-fathers,  {as' a  worlhv 
cliorograplier  of  ours  observes)  hod  wont,  pauculis  cruculis  aureit,  with  a  few 
gulden  crosfus,  and  lines  in  versf ,  to  make  all  conveyances,  assurances.  And 
such  was  the  candour  anil  integrity  of  succeeding  ages,  lliat  a  deed,  (as  1 
have  oft  seen)  to  convey  a  whole  manor,  was  implicile  contained  io  some 
twenty  linen,  or  thereabouts ;  like  that  scede  or  scylala  Laconica,  so  much 
Dinowned  of  old  in  idl  contracts,  which  "Tully  so  earnestly  commends  to 
Atticus,  Plutarch  in  his  Lyaondcr,  Aristotle,  polit.  TImcydides,  lib.  I.  '  Dio- 
dorus,  and  Suidiu,  ajiprove  and  mognilie,  for  that  LaconJck  brevity  in  this 
kind  ;  and  well  lliey  might ;  for,  according  to  '  TertuUian,  c<r/u  sunt  paucis, 
'!•  •ll|>r'  i-rmtriiFii.    <it  111  u»,'i  inicgroa  »lhl  mulllplleui  Juboi 
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t »  oiucli  more  cerlninty  in  fewer  words.  Aud  so  waa  it  o(  old  tUruugh- 
:  but  now  many  sLins  of  parcliment  will  scarce  serve  turn :  lie  thai  buys 
d  sella  a  house,  must  have  a  house  lull  ol'  writings :  there  be  so  many  cir- 
J  many  words,  such  tautological  repetitions  of  all  particulars 
(to  avoid  cavillation  they  say) :  but  we  find,  by  our  woful  experience,  that, 
to  subtle  wits,  it  U  a  cause  of  much  more  contention  and  variance ;  and 
scarce  any  conveyance  so  accurately  penned  by  one,  wliich  another  wiL  not 
find  a  crack  in,  or  cavil  at :  if  any  one  word  be  misplaced,  any  little  errour, 
all  is  disannulled.  That  which  ia  Law  to  day,  is  none  to  morrow ;  tiiat  which 
is  sound  in  one  mans  opinion,  is  most  Ikulty  to  another ;  that,  in  conclusion, 
ht-re  t«  nothing  amongst  us  but  contention  and  confusion. <  We  bandy  one 
agsinM  another;  and  that,  which  long  since  '  Plutarch  complained  of  them 
iu  Asia,  may  be  verilied  in  our  times — Theie  m«n,  here  u»»embled,  come  tutt 
to  tacrijict  lo  their  god*.,  to  offer  Jupiter  tkeir  JirH  fruits,  or  merrimeute  to 
Bacchut;  but  an  r/eartif  diteaie,  exaeperatinij  Asia,  hath  brought  them 
kither,  lo  make  an  rmdof  tkeir  controversies  and  law  guiti.  Tis  mullitudo 
l>erdemtium  et  pereuntium,  a  destructive  rout,  that  seek  one  anotheis  mine. 
Such,  most  part,  are  our  ordinary  suitors,  tenners,  clients  ;>new  stirs  every 
day,  mistakes,  errours,  cavils,  and  at  this  uresent,  (as  1  have  heard)  in  some 
one  cuQTt,  1  know  not  how  many  thousano  causes :  no  person  &ee,  no  title 
4  good,  with  such  bitterness  in  following,  so  many  slights,  procrastina- 
t»,  d^layes,  forgery,  such  cost  (for  infinite  sums  are  inconsiderately  spent), 
1  malice,  I  know  not  by  whose  fault,  lawyers,  clients,  laws,  both 
:  but,  as  Paul  reprehended  the  >  Corinthians  long  since,  1  inay  more 
«itely  infer  now  :  There  ia  a  fault  amonyst  you ;  and  I  apeak  il  lo  t/our 
1$  there  not  a  '  wiae  man  anumgnt  yuu,  to  jtidye  between  his  bre- 
but  thai  a  brother  goea  to  law  with  a  brother !  <  And  '  Christs 
inf-  law-suits  was  never  so  fit  to  be  inculcated,  as  in  tliis  age: 
tree  with  thine  ailoersary  quickly,  §-c.  Matth.  5.  25.  > 
I  coulil  repeal  many  such  particular  grievances,  which  must  disturb  a  body 
"tick  : — lo  sliui  up  all  in  brief,  where  good  government  is,  prudent  and 
:  (innccs,  Ihi'ce  all  things  thrive  and  prosper ;  peace  and  happiness  is  in 
Uiat  land  -,  wbeie  it  is  otherwise,  all  things  are  ugly  to  behold,  incult,  barbu- 
rucu,  uncivil ;  a  paradise  is  turned  lo  a  wilderness.  This  island  amongst  the 
nst,  our  pent  neiglibours  the  French  and  Germans,  may  be  a  sufficient  wit- 
nrsi.  that  m  a  short  time,  by  that  prudent  policy  of  the  Romans,  was  brought 
from  barbniism  ;  see  but  what  Cssar  reports  of  us,  and  Tacitus  of  those  old 
rx-nnnns ;  llicy  were  once  as  uncivil  as  they  in  Virginia ;  yet,  by  planting  of 
i-olonics  and  ^ood  laws,  tliey  became,  from  btu-barous  outlaws,  °  to  be  full  of 
nrh  and  |N)pulou8  cities,  as  now  they  are,  and  most  QouTishing  kingdoms. 
Kfcn  so  migbt  Virginia,  and  those  wild  Irish,  have  been  civiliiMMl  long  since, 
if  that  ordi'.r  bad  been  heretofore  taken,  which  now  begins,  of  planting  colo- 
naii.  Ac.  I- have  read  a  'discourse,  printed  anno  1612,  diicovering  the  true 
atuatM.  v>ky  Ireland  waa  never  intirely  aubdued.  or  brought  under  obedience 
tn  the  erovn  of  England,  until  the  beginning  of  his  Majesties  happy  r^gu. 
Vet.  if  hi*  reiiau:u  were  tlioroughly  scanned  by  a  judicious  politician,  I  am 
jiftvid  ho  vould  not  altogether  be  approved,  but  that  it  would  turn  to  the  dis- 
honour of  our  nation,  to  suffer  it  to  lye  so  long  waste.     Yea,  aud  if  some  tra- 
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vellere  aliould  see  {to  come  Deerer  home)  tliose  rich  United  Provinces  o 
land,  Zeiiland,  &t:.  over  against  us,  those  neat  cities  aud  populous  towns,  liill 
of  most  industrious  urtilicers,  '^  so  much  land  recovered  I'rom  the  sea,  and  su 
painfully  preserved  by  tho»e  artificial  inventiona,  so  wonderfully  approved,  as 
tliat  of  Beinster  in  Holland,  ul  nihil  kmc  par  aul  simile  invenias  in  tola  orbe, 
saith  Bertius  the  geogrupher — all  the  world  cannot  match  it :  '  so  many  navi- 
gable channels  from  place  to  place,  made  by  mens  hands,  ike.  and,  on  the 
other  side,  so  many  thousand  acies  of  our  lens  lie  drowned,  our  cities  thin, 
and  those  vile,  poor,  and  ugply  to  behold  in  respect  of  tlieirs ;  our  trades 
decayed,  our  still  running  nvere  stopped,  and  that  beneficial  use  of  transpor- 
tation wholly  neglected  ;  so  many  havens  void  of  ships  and  towns,  so  many 
parks  and  forests  for  pleasure,  barren  heaths,  so  many  villages  depopulated, 
&c.     I  think  sure  be  would  find  some  fault. 

I  may  not  deny  but  that  tliis  nation  of  ours  doth  bene  avdirc  apud  exleros 
— is  a  most  noble,  a  most  flourishing  kingdom,  by  common  consent  of  all 
'geographere,  historians,  politicians:  'tis  unica  velat  utx,  and  which  Quin- 
tins  in  Livy  said  of  the  inlmbitants  of  Peloponnesus,  may  be  well  applyed  to 
us,  we  are  testudines  testd  aud  inclueit — hke  so  many  tortoises  in  our  shells, 
safely  defended  by  an  angry  sea,  as  a  wall,  on  all  sides  ;  our  island  hath  many 
such  honourable  elogiums ;  and,  as  a  learned  countrey-man  of  ours  right  well 
hath  it,  '  Ever  since  the  Normans  first  coming  into  England,  this  countrey, 
both  for  military  matters  and  all  other  of  civility,  hath  been  parallel'd  with 
the  most fiourishing  kingdoms  of  Evrope,  and  our  Christian  world — a  blessed, 
a  rich  countrey,  and  one  of  the  fortunate  isles;  and,  for  some  things,  •■  pr»*  , 
ferred  before  otlier  countries,  for  expert  seamen,  our  laborious  discoveries,  SIM 
of  navigation,  tme  merchants — tbey  carry  the  bell  away  from  all  other  IM^| 
tions,  even  the  Portugal*  and  Hollanders  themselves — '  without  all  feoTf 
(saith  Boterus)  furrowing  the  ocean  winter  and  summer  ;  and  two  of  their 
captains,  mlh  no  less  valour  than  fortune,  have  sailed  round  about  the 
world,  i  We  have  besides  many  particular  blessings,  which  our  neighbours 
want — the  gospel  truly  preached,  churcli  discipline  established,  long  peace 
and  quietness — &ee  from  exactions,  foraign  fears,  invasions,  domestical  sedi' 
tiom — well  manured,  ''fortified  by  art,  and  nature,  and  now  most  happy  m 
that  fortunate  union  of  England  and  Scotland,  which  our  forefathers  have 
laboured  to  efiect,  and  desired  to  see  :  but,  in  which  we  excell  all  others, 
a  wise,  learned,  religious  king,  another  Numa,  a  second  Augustus,  a  true 
Josiah,  most  worthy  senators,  a  learned  clergy,  an  obedient  commonalty,  &c. 
Yet,  amongst  many  roses,  some  thistles  grow,  some  bad  weeds  and  enormi- 
ties, which  much  disturb  the  peace  of  this  body  politick,  eclipse  the  honour 
and  glory  of  it,  fit  to  be  rooted  out,  and  with  all  speed  to  be  reformed. 
•  Tlie  first  is  idleness,  by  reason  of  which  we  have  many  swarms  of  rogues 
and  beggers,  theeves,  drunkards,  and  discontented  persons;; (whom  Lycurgus, 
in  Plutarch,  calls  morbos  reipub'^lhe  boils  of  the  common- wealth),  many 
poor  people  in  all  our  tbwns,  civilalet  ignobilet,  as  '  Polydore  calls  them, 
base  built  cities,  inglorious,  poor,  small,  rare  in  sight,  ruinous,  and  thin  of 
inhabitants.  Our  land  is  fertile  (we  may  not  deny),  full  of  all  good  things ; 
and  why  doth  it  not  then  abound  with  cities,  as  well  as  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  the  Low -Coun treys ?  because  their  policy  liath  been  otherwise; 
and  we  are  not  so  thrifty,  circumspect,  industrious.     Idleness  is  Uie  mulus 
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geinus  of  our  nation :  ftn-,  (as  °*  Botenis  justly  ar^es)  fertility  of  a  countrey 
is  not  enough,  except  art  and  industry  be  joyned  unto  it.  (,  According  to  '^ 
Aristotle^  riches  are  either  natural  or  artificial :  natural  are  good  land,  fair 
mines,  Sec,  artificial,  are  manu&ctures,  coines,  &c,^  Many  kingdoms  are  fo*- 
tile,  but  thin  of  inhabitants,  as  that  duchy  of  Piedmont  in  Italy,  which  Leander 
Albertus  so  much  magnifies  for  corn,  wine,  firuits,  &c.  yet  nothing  near  so 
populous  as  those  which  are  more  IniiTen.  **  England,  saith  he,  {London 
o$dy  excepted)  hath  never  a  populous  city,  and  yet  a  fruitful  countrey, 

^I  find  46  cities  and  vralled  towns  in  Alsatia,  a  small  province  in  Germany, 
50  castles,  an  infinite  number  of  villages,  no  ground  idle — no,  not  rocky  i* 
places,  or  tops  of  hilk,  are  untilled,  as  ^  Munster  mformeth  us.  In  p  Greichgea, 
a  small  territory  on  the  Necker,  24  Italian  miles  over,  I  read  of  20  wsdled 
towns,  innumerable  villages,  each  one  containing  150  houses  most  part,  bei- 
sides  castles  and  noblemens  palaces.  I  observe,  in  ^  Turinge  in  Dutchlaad, 
(twelve  miles  over  by  their  scale)  12  comities,  and  in  them  144  cities,  2000 
villages,  144  towns  250  castles — in  **  Bavaria,  34  cities,  46  towns,  &c.  '  Par- 
tuyaliia  imteramnis,  a  small  plot  of  ground,  hath  1460  parishes,  130  monas- 
teries, 200  bridges.  Malta,  a  barren  island,  yields  20000  inhabitants.  But 
of  all  the  rest,  I  admire  Lues  Guicciardines  relations  of  the  Low-Countries. 
Holland  hath  26  cities,  400  great  villages — Zeland,  10  cities,  102  parishes — 
Brabant,  26  cities,  102  parishes — Flanders,  28  cities,  90  towns,  1154  vil- 
lages, bc«des  abbies,  casUes,  &c,^  The  Low-Countries(generallY^ve  three  ^ 
cities  at  least  for  one  of  oars,  and  those  &r  more  populous  and  rich :  and  what 

.  is  the  cause,  but  their  industry  and  excellency  in  all  manner  of  trades,  their 
commerce,  which  is  maintained  by  a  multitude  of  tradesmen,  so  many  excel- 
lent channels  made  by  art,  and  opportune  havens,  to  which  they  budd  their 
cities  ?  all  which  we  have  in  like  measure,  or  at  least  may  have.  But  their 
chiefest  loadstone,  which  draws  all  manner  of  commerce  and  merchandise, 
which  maintains  their  present  estate,  is  not  fertility  of  soyl,  but  industry  that 
enricheth  them :  the  gold  mines  of  Peru  or  Nova  Hispania  may  not  compare 
with  them.  They  have  neither  gold  nor  silver  of  their  own,  wme  nor  oyl,  or 
scarce  any  com  growing  in  those  United  Provinces,  little  or  no  wood,  tin, 
lead,  iron,  silk,  wool,  any  stuff  almost,  or  mettle ;  and  yet  Hungary,  Tran- 
sihrania,  that  brag  of  their  mines,  fertile  England,  cannot  compare  with  them. 
I  dare  boldly  say,  that  neither  France,  Tarentum,  Apulia,  Lombardy,  or  any 
part  of  Italy,  Vsuence  in  Spain,  or  that  pleasant  Andalusia,  with  their  excel- 
lent fruits,  wine,  and  oyl,  two  harvests — no,  not  any  part  of  Europe,  is  so 
flourisliing,  so  rich,  so  populous,  so  full  of  good  ships,  of  well  built  cities,  so 
abounding  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  use  of  man.  Tis  our  Indies,  an 
epitome  of  China,  and  all  by  reason  of  their  industry,  good  policy,  and  com- 
merce. Industry  is  a  loadstone  to  draw  all  good  things ;  that  alone  makes 
countries  flourish,  cities  populous,  ^  and  will  enforce,  by  reason  of  much  manure 
which  necessarily  follows,  a  barren  soyl  to  be  fertile  and  good(as  sheep  (saith  1 
"  Dion)  mend  a  bad  pasture.  > 

3  Tell  me,  politicians,  why  is  the  fruitful  Palestina,  noble  Greece,  .^gypt, 
Asia  Minor,  so  much  decayed,  and  (meer  carcasses  now)  fain  from  that  they 
were  ?  The  ground  is  the  same ;  but  the  government  is  altered  ;  the  people 
are  grown  slothful,  idle;  their  good  husbandry,  policy,  and  industry,  is 
decayed.     Non  fatigata  out  effeta  humus ;    (as  "  Columella  well  informs 

■Inereme&t.  urb.  lib.  1.  eap.  9.  ■  Angliv,  excroto  Londino,  nolla  ett  ciritu  memorabili«,  licet  ^ 
■atio  mum  omniuin  copii  aiiuaflet  *  Cotmog.  lio.  3.  cap.  119.  YUlarum  non  est  numerus ;  nuUus 
loon  otioraa^  attt  Incultiu.  pChytrens,  otat  edit  Prancof.  iSSS.  \  Maginua  OeM.  'Ortelias  e 
Taaeo  <t  Pet  de  Medina.  •  An  hundred  familiea  in  each.  <  Populi  nraltitaao  diU^enli  cultuti  fecun- 
dift  solas.  Boter.  1.  S.  c  8.  •  Orat  95.  Temi  ubi  ovet  ttabolantar.  optiina  agriooUa  ob  stercua. 
*  Dr  f«  rust.  1.  C.  eap.  1. 
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Sylviniu)  jcJ  nostrdjit  incrtid, 
in  his  Politicks,  PaiiKinius,  Stephauug,  Sophianus,  Gerlx'ltus,  relute  of  old 
Greece?  1  find  heretoforv  70  cities  in  Epinis  (overthrown  by  Paulus 
£niiliui},  a  goodly  province  in  times  post,  'now  left  desolate  of  good  towns, 
and  almost  tnliabitants — 62  cities  in  Macedonia,  in  Straho's  time.  1  find 
30  in  Laconia,  but  now  scarce  so  many  viUs^es,  sailh  Gerbelius.  If  any 
man,  from  Mount  Tiiygetus,  should  view  the  couotrey  round  about,  and  see 
tot  deliciat,  tot  urbet  per  Peloponnefum  ditpertat,  so  many  delicate  and 
brave  built  cities,  with  such  cost  and  exquisite  cunning,  so  neatly  set  out  in 
Peloponnesus,  'he  should  perceive  them  now  ruinous  and  overthrown,  burnt, 
waste, desolate,  and  laid  level  with  tlie  ground.  Incredibile  dicta,  S^c.  And 
as  he  laments.  Quit,  talia  fando,  Ttmperet  a  tacrymU  ?  Qnis  tarn  duntg 
aut  feneiis,  (so  lie  prosecutes  it)  who  is  he  that  can  sufficiently  condole  and 
commigerate  these  ruines  ?  Where  are  those  4000  cities  of  jEgypt,  Uiose 
100  cities  in  Crete?  Are  they  now  come  to  two?  What  saitb  Pliny,  and 
Mian,  of  Old  Italy?  There  were,  in  former  ages,  1166  cities:  Bloodug  and 
Machiavel  both  grant  them  now  nothing  near  so  populous  and  full  of  good 
townsj^as  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (for  now  Leander  Albertus  can  find  but 
300  at  most),  and,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  'Livy,  not  then  so  strong  and 
puissant  as  of  old :  They  mustered  70  legions  in  former  times,  which 
the  knoumwortd  teill  scarce  yield.  Alexander  built  '0  cities  in  a  short 
for  his  part :  our  sultans  and  Turks  demolish  twice  as  many,  and  leave  all 
lale.^  Many  will  not  believe  but  that  our  island  of  Great  Britain  b  now 
populous  than  ever  it  was :  yet  let  them  read  Bede,  Leiand,  and  others ;  they* 
shall  find  it  most  flourished  in  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  and  in  the  Conquerors 
time  was  far  better  inhabited,  than  at  this  present.  See  that  Doomsday-BiMk  : 
and  shew  me  those  thousands  of  parishes,  which  are  now  decayed,  cities  ruined, 
vtllages  depopulated,  &c.  The  lesser  the  territory  is.  commonly  the  richer  it  is 
— paroui,  ted  bene  cullttt,  ager — as  those  Athenian.  Lacedeemonian,  Arcadian, 
Elean,  Sicyonian,  Messenian,  &e.  commonwealths  uf  Greece  make  ampli 
proof— as  tliose  imperial  cities  and  free  states  of  Germany  may  witness- 
those  cantons  of  SwilKers,  Rhitti,  Gnsona,  Walloons,  territories  of  Tuscaaj 
Lucca  and  Sienna  of  old.  Piedmont,  Mantua,  Venice  in  Italy.  Raguse,  &c 
23  TTiat  prince,  therefore,  (as  ■  Boterus  advisetli)  that  will  have  a  rich  coO  , 
Irey,  Rnd  fair  cities,  let  him  gel  good  trades,  privileges,  painful  inhabitant^,' 
artificers,  and  suffer  no  rude  matter  unwrought,  as  tin.  iron,  wool,  lead, 
&(;.  to  be  transported  out  of  his  countrey — "a  thing  in  part  seriously  at- 
tempted amongst  us,  but  not  effectefi.  And,  because  industry  of  men,  and 
multitude  of  trade,  so  much  avails  to  the  ornament  and  enriching  of  a 
kingdom ,<tho8e  ancient  ""MBssilians  would  admit  no  man  into  their  city  that 
had  not  some  trade.)  Selym  the  first  Turkish  emperour,  procured  a  thou- 
sand good  artificers  to  lie  brought  from  Tauris  to  Constantinople.  The 
Polanders  indented  with  Henry  duke  of  Anjou,  their  new  chosen  king,  u| 
bring  with  him  an  hundred  families  of  artificers  into  Poland.  <  James  tW 
First  in  Scotland  (as'Buchanan  writes)  sent  for  the  best  artificers  he  coin 
get  in  Europe,  and  gave  them  great  rewards  to  teach  his  subjecU  theiu 
several  trades.^  Edward  the  Third,  our  most  renowned  king,  to  his  eternal 
memory,  broii^it  cloathing  first  into  this  island,  transporting  some  families  of 
artificers  from  Gaunt  hither.  How  many  goodly  cities  could  I  reckon  up, 
that  thrive  wholly  by  trade,  where  thousands  of  inhabitants  live  singular  well 

-  RodlB  orbLbui  daoUtat,  el  munH  ei  au\r  iueoUi  deidluilur.    Oeibf  Uui,  dnc.  Otwi«,  lib.  8. 
I  lib,  7.    BmlutBinU  olim  leglontn  script-  dlounhit;  qu"  lim  hwlir.  ftc.       ■Colli.  1.  S.  c.  H 
r  itrlot  ot  aStXbt.  ud  dinaJD^,  ftr.       >  Viln.  lib.  i.  c 
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bythdr  6i^ger  ends,  as  Florenoe  in  hahr  br  makiB^  doth  id  pM;  ptet 
Millan  by  silk,  and  mil  onms  vorin^Ains'  in  Aitois  by  tbose  &ir  lung^ 
ings^many    cities  in  Spsin,  aany  in  Fnace.  Gcnnsny,  bs^e  none  oUkt 
maioteasnce,  especinlly  tbose  witbm  tbe  hnd.  <'  Medo^  in  Arabia  Petnea, 
itaods  in  a  iDOst   anfiriiidal  oomtrer,  tbat  wants  vater,  amongst  the  locks 
(as  Vertomanmu^  describes  it) ;  and  yet  it  is  a  most  efegant  and  pleasant 
city,  by  reaaon  of  the  tiaffidL  of  the  east  and  vett.     Onnos,  in  Penia,  is  a 
most  &nKMis  mairt-town,  hath  nought  else  but  the  oppoftnnity  of  the  haven 
to  make  it  flourish.     Corinth,  a  noble  dty,  (Imea  Grmdm^  Tally  calls  it) 
the  eye  of   Greece,  by  reason  of  Cenchreas  and  Lechens,  those  excellent 
ports,  drew  all  the  traffick  of  the  Ionian  and  £gean  seas  to  it ;  and  yet  the 
countrey  aboot  it  was  cmrva  ei  supercUiotaj  (as  *  Strabo  terms  it)  nigged 
and  haisb.      'We  may  say  the  same  of  Athens,  Actiom,  Thebes,  Sparta,  and 
most  of  those  towns  in  Greece.  ^  Norember^  in  Germany  (ps>^ted  in  a  most 
burea  aoil,  yet  a  noble  imperial  city,  bw  the  sole  industry  of  artificers/imd 
cmuung  trades  z  they  draw  the  riches  ol^  most  countreys  to  them ;  so  expert 
mmano&ctures,  that,  as  Salhist  long  since  gaTe  out  of  the  like,  sedem  tmimm 
01  extremis  digitis  kabent ;  their  soul,  or  imiellechu  agems^  was  (daced  in  their 
fingers  ends  ;^^aiid  so  we  may  say  of  Basil,  Spire,  Cambray,  Frandurt,  &c. 
It  is  almost  incredible  to  speak  what  some  write  of  Mexico,  and  the  dties 
sdjoyning  to  it .  no  place  m  the  world,  at  their  first  discovery,  more  populous. 
^  Mat  Riccius  the  Jesuite,  and  some  others,  relate  of  the  industry  of  the  Chi- 
naes  most  populous  countre3rs,  not  a  beggar,  or  an  idle  person  to  be  seen,  and 
how  by  that  means  they  prosper  and  flourish.     We  have  the  same  means — 
able  bodies,  pliant  wits,  matter  of  aU  sorts,  wool,  flax,  iron,  tin,  lead,  wood,  &c. 
many  excellent  subjects  to  work  upon  :  only  industry  is  wanting.     We  send 
our  best  commodities  beyond  the  seas,  which  they  can  make  good  use  of  to 
their  necessities,  set  themselves  a  work  about,  and  severally  improve,  sending 
the  same  to  us  back  at  dear  rates,  or  else  make  toves  and  babies  of  the  tails 
of  them,  which  they  sell  to  us  again,  at  as  great  a  reckoning  as  they  bought 
the  whole.    In  most  of  our  cities,  some  few  excepted,  like  ^  Spanish  loyterers, 
we  live  wholly   by  tipling :  inns  and    ale-houses,   malting,  are  their  best 
pbughs ;  their  greatest  traflick,  to  sell  ale.     ^  Meteran  and  some  others  ob- 
ject to  us,  that  we  are  no  whit  so  industrious  as  the  Hollanders :  Manual 
trades^  (saitli  he)  which  are  more  curious  or  troublesome,  are  wholly  exer- 
cised  by  strangers  :  they  dwell  in  a  sea  full  of  fi%h  ;  but  they  are  so  idle, 
they  will  not  catch  so  much  as  shall  serve  their  own  turns,  but  buy  it  of 
their  neighbours.     Tush  !     *  Mare  liberum :  they  fish  under  our  noses,  and 
sell  it  to  us,  when  they  have  done,  at  their  own  prices. 

— ^^— ^—  Pndet  h«c  opprobria  nobis 
S  Et  dici  potuiaae  et  non  potutase  reCellL 

3 1  am  ashamed  to  hear  this  objected  by  strangers ;  and  know  not  how  to  an- 
swer it.  cttA*^-^ 

J  3  Amongst  our  tojens  there  is  only  J  London  that  bears  the  face  of  a  city — 
^epitome  BritannicB,  a  famous  emporium,  second  to  none  beyond  seas,  a 
noble  mart :  but  sola  crescit^  decrescentibus  aliis ;  and  yet,  in  my  slender 
judgement,  defective  in  many  things.  The  rest  (^some  few  excepted)  are  in 
mean  estate,  ruinous  most  part,  poor  and  full  of  beggars,  by  reason  of  their 

*  Monst.  cosm.  I.  5.  c  74 :  Agro  omniam  Teram  infecundistimo.  ai^ui  indigente.  inter  s&xeU,  urbs 
tamen  elecaadnima,  ob  orientb  negotiationet  et  occidentia.  •  Lib.  8.  Geoffr.  ob  aaperum  si  turn. 

'Lib.  Edit,  a  Nic  Trcvant.  Belg.  A.  1616.  expedit.  in  Sinaa.  k  Ubi  nobiles probri  loco  nabent  artem 
■iM|«*wy  profiteri.    Cfenard.  ep.  1.  I.  ^  Lib.  13.  Belg.  Hbt.    Non  tarn  laboriosi,  ut  Belgio.  sed,  ut 

Hispani.  otiatores,  ritam  at  plurimum  otiosaro  agentes  ;  artes  manuaric,  qu»  plurimum  habent  in  se 
Uboris  cC  dilBenltatis,  majoremqae  requirunt  industriam,  a  peregrinis  et  exteris  exercentur  :  habitant 
in  piaeoaiMinio  man ;  inteica  tantum  non  piscantur  quam  insuln  suffecerit,  sed  a  rieinis  emere  CQgun- 
tar.  *  Ofotii  Uber.  i  Urba  animis  nnmeroque  potens,  et  robore  gentia.  Scaliger.  ^  Camden. 
>  York.  Bristow,  Norwich.  Worcester,  ftc 
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decayed  trades,  neglected  or  bad  policy,  iilleness  of  Uieir  inhabiiants, 
riot,  which  had  rather  beg  or  loyter,  and  be  ready  to  starve,  than  work. 
J  I  q^nnot  deny,  but  that  something  may  be  said  in  defence  of  our  cities, 
■"  that  they  are  not  so  fair  built,  (for  the  sole  tnagriificence  of  this  kin^om, 
conceming:  buildings,  liatL  been  of  old  in  those  Nunnan  castles  and  religious 
houses]  so  lich.  thick  sited,  populous,  as  in  some  other  countrevs.  ^Besides  the 
reasons  Cardan  givea,  (Sabtil.  Lib.  1 1  .^we  want  wine  and  oyl,  their  two  har- 
vests; we  dwell  in  a  colder  air,  and,  for  that  cause,  must  a  little  more  liberally 
*  feed  of  flesh,  as  all  Northern  countreys  do.  Our  provision  will  not  therefore 
extend  to  the  maintenance  of  so  many  :  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  have  matter 
of  all  sorts,  an  open  sea  of  trafficic,  as  welt  as  the  rest,  goodly  havens.  And 
)k>w  can  we  excuse  our  negligence,  our  riot,  drunkenness,  Scq.  and  such  enor~ 
mities  that  follow  it?  We  have  excellent  laws  enacted,  (you  will  say)  severe 
statutes,  houses  of  correction,  &c. — to  small  purpose,  it  seems ;  it  is  not  liouaes 
will  serve,  but  cities  of  correction  :  "our  trades  generally  ought  to  be  reformed, 
wants  supplyed.  In  other  countreys,  they  have  the  sanie  grievances,  I  con- 
fe6s,^(but  that  doth  not  excuse  us)  f  wants,  defects,  enormities,  idle  dronesp 
tumults,  discards,  contention,  law-suits,  many  laws  made  against  them  to 
repress  those  innumerable  brawls  and  law-suits,  excess  in  apparel,  diet,  decay 
of  tillagel^depopulaiions.^  especially  against  rogues,  beggars.  ^Egyptian  vagti- 
bonds  (so  termed  at  least)  wnich  have  '  swarmed  all  over  Germany,  FrantM, 
Italy,  Poland,  (as  you  may  read  in  '  Munster,  Cranzius,  and  Aventinus)  as 
those  Tartars  and  Arabians  at  this  day  do  in  the  eastern  counlreys— yet,  (au^ 
hath  been  the  iniquity  of  all  ages)  as  it  seems,  to  small  purpose.  Netna  in 
noitrA  civitate  mendiciis  ttta,  saith  Plato :  he  will  have  them  purged  from 
a  'common-wealth,  '*  as  a  bad  kumour  from  Ike  body,  that  are  hke  so  many 
ulcers  and  boils,  and  must  be  cured  before  the  melancholy  body  can  be  ease^. 
J)  What  Carohis  Magnus,  the  Chinese,  the  Spaniards,  the  duke  of  Saxony, 
and  many  other  states,  have  decreed  in  this  case,  read  Amiteut,  cap.  19. 
Bolenit,  libra  8,  cap.  2.  Oiorius,  de  Eebai  gest.  Eman.  lib.  1 1  Wljen  a 
countrey  is  overstored  with  people,  as  a  pasture  is  oft  over-laid  with  cattle, 
they  had  wont  in  former  times  to  disburden  themselves,  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies, or  by  wars,  as  those  old  Romans ;  or  fay  employing  tneni  at  honie  about 
■ome  public  buildings,  as  bridges,  rode-ways,  (for  which  those  Romans  were 
famous  in  this  island)  as  Augustus  Cesar  did  in  Rome,  the  Spaniards  in 
their  Indian  mines,  as  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  where  some  lliirty  tliousand  men 
are  still  at  work,  six  thousand  fiimaces  ever  boyling,  &c.  '  aqueducta, 
bridges,  havens,  those  stupend  works  of  Trajan,  Claudius(at  "  Ostium,  Dio- 
clesiani  ThenniE,  Fucinus  Lacus,  tliat  Pirseeum  in  Athens,  made  by  Themi- 
Btocles,  amphitheatrums  of  curious  marble,  as  at  Verona,  Civitas  Philippt, 
and  Heraclea  in  Thrace.^those  Appian  and  Flaminian  wayes,^rodigioti» 
works%alI  may  witness ;  and  (rather  than  they  should  be  '  idle)  as  those 
'  Egyptian  Pharaohs,  Mceris,  and  Sesostris,  did,  to  task  their  subjects  to 
build  unnecessary  pyramids,  obelisks,  labyrinths,  chanels,  lakes,  gigantian 

-  M.  Oiinnfordi  inument,  "  Be«qw  ientlnnpn  dvFll  wltb  ui  in  the  eovntrev  TUIign,  nur  dlln 
utI«n."l>nDUiiiigit)thipurpoH.  put  MM  or  4M  •nUKnin  ftihiir.  uidEverr  >illu«  vtpJdiKD- 
ttraiui :  wbtl  Li  toB  bmiUea  to  cnenue  one  of  out  olliM  or  to  contend  with  thiin.  Kblch  ^uul 
Oiickett  aadwhcnuouniuuillr  conilit  orTOOO.  Ibein  eondytot  WOOOInhabiiiDta.  •  Huimi 
pv)  liatfti  In  cUDe  caniiiUt    Foljd.  Lib.  1.  lUiI.  •Rrfnmle  00110110111  UcmtiiuDi  paacaom 

tKcM  otion  Ula  turha.    Nu  hli  milii  mednlar,  fruitn  nirrtnt  IdiHILuh-    iMnr    r;'i..r.   i  ^h  i' 
'MiuiHpltilaciipIn,  rpptniii  CiduiIcmudi  m.    Hot.      t  Rrg<*  dlgalUtiiuuii  < 
Ib  nenillcoi,  ta  in  opnlnitoi.    Non  nl  itvnl  denu.  xd  urcnii  rwc  nata 
humlBun  mbibilii,  neocli  •ait.  Immundl  mtc.  Rtdl  Oiu,  fortii  tiDprimli  1 
lib,  I.  0.  6.       '  9en«™.     H»ildinlnu«  turplm  prineipl  bidIIi  lupiiUtft,  iiuai .  ._.  .._ 
~  7tnltultsni  rl  hllnn  ■eorpori!,  (tl.  dr  liit.)  amnn  vnh  ntriminul.         '3i-c  LIpslu 
Oaqoo  ^*>'  >°  CUndiD ;  •!  Pfinlui,  c.  ML       ■  Ut  cfnUU  ilmal  el  Iniaila  on.-ur~-" 
ambu.  Uinua  lublcTeolur.    Bodin.  I.  fl.  e.  I.  nun.  0.7.       t  Aiam&.Xtif^" 
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Jtemocriim  to  the  Rntdvr. 
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1  all,  to  divert  tfacta  rrotu  rebellion,    riot,  (IninkennessiC^iin  tdliett 
attattHt,  »l  He  ragastdo  taborara  dtnuicaat.  ^ 

AddiIkt  eye-sore  ii  tlist  want  of  conduct  and  navigable  rivara, — a  gmU 

Meiuiah.  (u  *Boterufl,  "  Hippulytiie  m  Collihus.  and  other  politicians  hold) 

if  it  be  neglected  in  a  common- wealth.     Admirable  cost  and  charge  is  be- 

ftowcd  in  ihc  Low -Coun treys  on  this  behalf,  in  ihe  Duchy  of  Milan,  letri- 

lory  of  Padus,  in  '  France.  Italy,  China,  and  sii  likewise  about  conivBtions 

of  "iit'T*.  in  mrli^terl  and  refresh  barren  growida,  to  drean  fens,  bogs,  and 

i  0"-  1  iiile  many  inward  partsDfBarhary  and  Nuniidia  in  Africk 

*^(-.  ill  and  horrid)  fniitlu  I  and  bartahle  by  this  means.    Grent 

•  III  .  ised  allorer  Ihe  eastern  counlreys  iu  tl lis  kind,  e&pecialty 

111    I   ._  i.iiiyinn   and  Damascus,  as  (Vertomannust^nd  ''Gotardn*    . 

Anliii-  r-.l,it.-^ln>(:i  Barcelona,  Segovia.  Murcia,  and  many  other  places  of 

Sfiaiu,  Milan  in  Italy :  by  reason  of  which,  tlieir  soil  is  much  improved,  and 

intinilfl  conimodilics  ari^e  to  the  inhabitants. 

^  3Tlie  Turks  of  late  attempted  to  cut  that  Isthmos  betwixt  A&ick  and  Asia, 

vhicii  ^Sotostris  and  Darius,  and  some  Pb&raohs  of  £gypt  had  formerly  under- 

laken^Dl  with  ill  success  (^  ^Diodonis  Siculus  records,  and  Pliny);  for  that  the 

Rird-sea.  being  three  'cubits  higherthan  -Egypt,  would  have  drowned  all  ths 

coimtrey.  L-Kfifof/fitiferonf.  they  left  oC     Yet  (as  the  same  ''  Diodorus  writes) 

Ptolemy  renewed  the  work  many  years  after,  and  absolved  it  in  a  more  oppor- 

j  Tliai  Ifthnios  of  Corinth  was  likewise  undertaken  to  be  made  navigable  by 
Demetrius, by  JaliusCteiar,  Nero,  Domitian,  Hen>desAtticus,  to  make  a  speedy 
'  pa&iat^,  and  less  danpftrous,  from  the  Ionian  and  j'Egteao  teas  :  but,  because 
iiC'^uld  not  be  BO  well  eftecled,thePc1oponnesians  built  a  wall, likeourPictswall, 
alxrut  SrhiEnus,  where  Neptunes  temple  stood,  and  in  the  shortest  cut  over  tfie 
UUiuiun.  (of  which  Diodorus,  lib.  II.  Herodotus,  hb,  8.  Uran. — our  later  writers 
r-ull  ii  Hexomilium)  which  Amurath  the  Turk  demolished,  the  Venetians,  anno 
I4.>:t.  repaired  in  Hitmen  days  with  thirty  thousand  men.  Some,  saith  Acosta, 
vuuid  havi!  a  passage  cut  from  Panama  to  Nombre  3e  Dios  in  America :  but 
Thuajiuian({berres,theFrenchhi3torianB,speakof  afamousaquediict  inPrance, 
iutinidcd  til  Henry  the  Fourths  time,  Irom  the  Loyrto  the  Seine,  and  from  Rho- 
■lauutiu  Lo4r,  the  like  to  which  was  fonnerly  assayed  by  Domitian  the  empe- 
roiir,)  Ouui  Afar  to  Mo8ella,(whichCome1iusTacitusspcaksofin  the  thirteenth 
i^f  hi3iVnnalH,)aner  by  Charles  the  great,  and  others.  Much  cost  hath  in  for- 
iiief  ti(ui-s  tieeu  bestowed  in  either  new  making  or  mendin^chaneU  of  rivers, and 
il>i  i:  i.i->.'t^i">.i'Li^AuKliannBdid  byTiber  tomakeil  navigable  to  Rome,  to  con-    . 

I  1  iij  the  city;  vadum  ali:£itamentiteJfodit,eaith  Vopiscus, 
'  :'f/j  he  cutfords,  made  banks. &c^decayed  ba vena,  which 

<  'ir.  with  infinite  pains  and  charges,  attempted  at  Ostia,  (as 

II  11  iiiins  at  this  day.  to  preserve  their  city.     Many  ext^ellent 

nieaii?.  i'>  'rini'li  ilicir  territories,  have  been  fostered,  invented  in  most  provinces 
Of  Europe,  as  plnnling  tome  Indian  plants  amongst  us ;  silk-woiTns  ;  '  the  very 
DiUberry  leaves  in  the  plains  of  Granado  yield  thirty  thousand  crowns/ierafdivni 
bathe  kutgof  Spains  cofiera,  besides  those  many  trades  and  EUtificers  that  are 
btun!  abcnil  ihen^ii  the  kingdom  of  Granado,  Murcia,  and  all  over  Spain. ^  In 

i[nu  puUI.  rip,  «.       ■  LTh.  1 ,  dp  inFrem.  utb.  up.  IL       '  Cap.  S.  dcinc 
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DoHoeritta  to  the  Reader. 

France,  a  creal  benefit  tarused  by  salt,  ic.     Whether  iheMlhin^.     ^ 

be  aa  happiTy  attempted  with  us,  and  with  like  success,  it  may  be  controverted — 
ailk-worms  (1  mean),  Tine«,  fir-trees,  &c.  Cardan  exhorts  Edwaid  the  Sixth 
to  [ibiit  olives,  and  i»  fully  penwaded  they  would  prosper  in  this  island.  With 
i«,  navigable  rivers  are  moM  part  neglected.  Our  streams  are  not  great,  I 
confiMi,  by  reason  of  the  narrowness  of  the  island  :  yet  they  run  smoothly 
and  eveD,(not  headlong,  swift,  or  amoogsl  rocks  and  shelves,  as  foaming 
RLodanus  and  Loyre  in  France,  Tigris  in  Mesopotamia,  violent  Durins  in 
Spain,  with  cataracts  and  whirl-pools,  as  the  Rhine  and  Danubius,  about 
Scliafhausen,  Lausetihurgh,  Lini.  and  Cremmes,  to  endanger  navigators ; 
or  broad  shallow,  as  Neckar  in  the  Palatinate,  Tibris  in  Italy ;  but  calm  and 
fair  as  Arar  in  France,  Hebrus  in  Macetlonia,  Eurotas  in  Laconia  ;  they 
~  >nlly  glide  along^and  might  as  well  be  repaired,  many  of  them,  (I  mean 
'ie,  Trent.  Ouse,  Thamisis  at  Oiford,  the  defect  of  which  we  feel  in  the 
mean  time)  as  the  river  of  Lee  from  Ware  to  London.  B.  Atwaler  of  old,  or 
(aa  tome  will)  Henry  the  first,  '  made  a  channel  from  Trent  to  Lincoln, 
navigable;  which  now,  saith  Mr.  Cambden,  is  decayed :  and  much  mention 
b  made  ofanchors,  and  such  hke  monuments,  found  about  old  "  Verulamium : 
good  ships  have  formerly  come  to  Exeter,  and  many  such  places,  whose 
chanels,  havens,  porta,  are  now  barred  and  rejected.  We  contemn  this 
benefit  of  carriage  by  water*,  and  are  therefore  compelled,  in  tJie  inner  porta 
of  lliia  island,  because  portage  is  so  dear,  to  eat  up  our  commodities  ourselves, 
and  live  like  so  many  E>oais  in  a  sty,  for  want  of  vent  and  utterance. 

We  have  many  excellent  havens,  royal  havens,  Fdmouth,  Portsmouth, 
Milford,  &c.-^^uivalent,  if  not  to  be  preferred,  to  that  Indian  Havana,  old 
Brundusium  in  Italy,  Aulis  in  Greece,  Ambracia  in  Acamania,  Snda  in  Citte^ 
— wliich  have  few  ships  in  them,  little  or  no  traffick  or  trade,  which  have  scarce 
a  village  on  them,  able  to  bear  great  cities :  sed  vidmnt  polittci.  I  could 
here  justly  tax  many  other  neglects,  abuses,  errors,  defects  among  us,  and 
in  other  coun treys— depopulations,  riot,  drunkenness,  &c.  and  many  such, 
quit  nunc  in  aurem  iitturrare  non  lihet.  But  I  must  take  heed,  neguid gm- 
viui  dicam,  that  1  do  not  overshoot  my  self — Sum  JVinerrum — I  am  forth  of 
my  element,  as  you  peradventure  suppose ;  and  sometimes  rerilat  odium 
paril,  as  he  said  ;  verjuice  and  oatmeal  ii  good  for  a  parrel :  for,  as  Lucian 
aaid  of  an  historian,  I  say  of  a  politician,  he  that  will  freely  spe^k  and  write, 
must  be  for  ever  no  subject,  under  no  prince  or  law,  but  lay  out  the  matter 
truly  as  it  is,  not  caring  what  any  can,  will,  like  or  dislike. 

We  have  good  laws,  (I  deny  not)  to  rectifie  such  enormities ;  an 
all  other  countreys;  but,  it  seems,  not  alwayes  to  good  purpose.  ' 
need  of  some  general  visitor  in  our  age  that  should  reform  wnat  is  a 
just  army  of  Rosie-cross  men ;  for  they  will  amend  all  matters,  (they  si 
religion,  pohcy,  manners,  with  arts,  sciences,  dtc. — another  Attila,  Tambt. 
lane,  Hercules,  to  strive  with  Achcloiis,  Augea  tlabulum  purgare,  to  subdue 
tyrants,  as  "  he  did  Diomedes  and  Busiris ;  to  expel  thieves,  as  he  did  Cacus 
and  Lacinius:  to  vindicate  poor  captives,  as  he  did  Hiisione;  tn  pass  the 
torrid  xone,  the  deaarls  of  Libya,  and  purge  the  world  of  monsters  and  Cen- 
taures — or  another  Theban  Crates  to  reform  our  manners,  to  compose  quar- 
rels and  controversies,  as  in  his  lime  he  did,  and  was  therefore  adored  for  a 
god  in  Athens,  At  HercuUi  'purged  the  world  of  montlen,  and  aubdufd 
them,  so  did  he  fight  wjaiml  envy,   lull,  anger,  avarice,  S^c.  and  all  those 


Democrilus  to  the  Reader. 
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^^^rat  t^es  and  moniters  of  the  mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  we  h&d  gome 
such  visitar,  ur  (if  wishing  would  serve)  one  had  such  a  ring  or  rings,  as 
Timolaiis  dexircd  in  "Luciiui,  by  rertue  of  which  he  should  be  as  strong  aa 
ten  thDasatid  men,  or  an  army  of  syants,  go  invisible,  opeu  gates  and  castle 
dnots,  have  what  treasure  be  would,  transport  himself  in  on  instant  to  what 
place  he  desired,  alter  nfTectious,  cure  rU  manner  of  diseases,  that  he  might 
range  over  tlie  world,  and  relbrm  all  distressed  states  and  pei'sons,  as  lie 
vnuld  himself.  He  might  reduce  those  wandering  Tartars  in  order,  that 
inlest  China  on  the  one  side,  Muscovy,  Poland,  on  the  other;  and  tame  the 
vagnhfind  Arabians  Uiat  rob  and  spoil  those  eastern  countieys,  that  tlicy 
thnufal  never  use  more  caravans,  or  janizaries  to  conduct  tiiem-  He  might 
root  out  liarbtirisin  out  of  America,  and  fully  discover  Terra  Australii 
Inrogniia ;  find  out  the  north-east  and  north-west  passages ;  drean  those 
mighty  M^otian  fens  :  cut  down  those  vast  Hercvnian  woods,  irrigate  those 
barren  Arabian  desarls,  &c.  cure  us  of  our  epidemical  diseases,  semhutumt 
plica,  morbvi  Neapolilaims,  ^c.  end  all  our  idle  controversies ;  cut  off  our 
lumultiious  desires,  inordinate  Lists ;  root  out  atheism,  impiety,  hercsje, 
KrhiHD  and  superstition,  which  now  so  cruciiie  the  world ;  catechise  gross 
tgnomnce,  purge  Italy  of  lu^iury  and  riot,  Spain  of  superstition  and  jealoniie, 
Germany  of  drunkenness,  all  our  northern  countreys  of  gluttony  and  intem- 
perance i^casligate  our  hard-hearted  parents,  masters,  tutors;  lash  diso- 
bedient children,  negligent  servants  ;  correct  these  spendthrifts  and  prodigal 
mmn;  enforce  idle  persons  to  work;  drive  drunkards  off  the  ale-house; 
rrpress  tliievee,  visit  corrupt  and  tyrannizing  magistrates,  *c. )  But,  as  L. 
Licinius  taxed  Timolatts,  you  may  us.  Tliese  arc  vain,  absurd,  and  ridicu- 
lons  wishes,  not  to  be  hoped  :  all  must  be  us  it  is.  >'Bocraliuua  may  cite 
oooun on- wealths  to  come  before  Apollo,  and  seek  to  reform  the  world  it  self 
bjr  commimioncrs ;  but  tliere  is  no  remedy  ;  it  may  not  be  redressed  :(dfgi- 

W  MM'  kowiine*  turn  demum  ttuUescere,  qtiaudo  tue  detinenl :  so  long  as  they 
era  waf;  their  beards,  tliey  will  play  the  knaves  and  Ibols.    ^ 

Became,  tlicrclbre,  it  is  a  tiling  so  difficult,  impassible,  and  fur  beyond 
Hrmiles  lalwurs  tu  be  performed,  let  'hern  be  rude,  stupid,  ignorant,  Incull : 
lapis  M»peT  lapidem  tedeal :  and  as  the  ^apologist  will,  reip.  tutti  ct  ifraveo- 
IrHiul  Uiharet,  mvnduK  vitin ;  let  them  be  barbarous  as  they  are ;  let  them 
'icrannii«.  epirurize,  oppress,  luxuriate,  consume  themselves  with  factions, 
su^ierjitiiiniu,  law-suits,  wars  und  contentions,  live  in  riot, ^ poverty, T» ant, 
mi»crv  ;  rebel,  wallow  as  so  many  swine  in  their  own  dung,  witli^Ulysses 
rom^iunions;  xtultos  Juhro  ease  libenter.)  I  will  yet,  to  satisfie  and  please 
my  self,  make  an  Utopia  of  mine  own,  a  new  Atlantis,  a  poetical  common- 
nralth  of  mine  own,  in  which  I  will  freely  domineer,  build  cities,  make  laws, 

*t:tliile)<.  as  I  ILtt  my  self.  And  why  may  1  nolj? 'pictoribvt  att/ue  por(«.^c 

Von  know  what  liberty  poets  ever  had ;  and,  besides,  my  predecessor  Demo- 
cntiis  was  a  politician,  a  recorder  of  Abdera.  a  law-maker,  as  some  say  ;  and 
why  may  not  1  presume  so  much  as  he  did  ?  However  I  will  adventure. 
For  the  sitr,  if  you  will  needs  urge  nie  to  it,  1  am  not  fully  resolved  :  it  may 
be  in  Terra  Auttrali*  Inengniia  i  there  is  room  enough  (for,  of  my  know- 
kdee,  neillier  tliat  hungrv  Spaniard.'  nor  Mercurius  Briiannicus,  have  yet 
diacoTeml  half  of  it),  or  else  one  of  those  floating  islands  in  Mare  del  Zur, 
■bich,  like  the  Cyanean  islea  in  the  Euxine  sea,  alter  their  place,  and  are 
tsibtr  only  at  set  times,  and  to  some  few  persons ;  or  one  of  the  For- 
o  i»h«;  for  who  knows  yet  where,  or  which  they  ore?  There  is  room 
li  in  the  inner  pans  of  America,  and  northern  coasts  of  Asia.     But  I 

».  emp.  i.  e»  put  3.  c.  IT,        »  Vflr-nl.  Andwr  ApoluH.  nanip. 
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Damocritus  to  the  Reader. 
whose  latitude  shall  h 


will  chooee  a  site,  whose  latitude  shall  be  45  degtees  (I  respect 
in  tlie  midst  of  the  temperate  zone,  oi^rhapshiiider  the  eequator£that "  parat 
ol"  the  world,  ubi  leinper  virens  Uiurus,  ^c.  where  is  a  perpetual  spring.^ ' 
longitude,  for  some  reasons,  I  will  conceal.  (  Yet  be  it  known  to  all  tnei 
these  pretentt,  that  if  any  honest  gentleman  will  send  in  bo  much  money, 
Carduj)  allows  an  astrologer  for  casting  a  nativity,  he  shall  be  a  sharer ;  I  will 
acquaint  him  with  my  project ;  or.  if  any  worlliy  man  will  stand  for  any  tem- 
poral orspiritualofiRce,  ordignity,  (for,  ashesaidof  his  archbishoprick  of  Uto- 
pia, 'tis  lanctus  ambitus,  and  not  amiss  to  be  sougiit  aAer)  it  shall  be  freely 
given,  without  all  intercessions,  bribes,  lelters,  &c.  Im  own  worth  shall  be  the 
best  spokesman  :  and  (because  we  shall  admit  of  no  deputies  or  advowsons) 
if  he  be  sufficiently  ijualified,  and  as  able  as  willing  to  execute  the  place  liim- 
aelf,  he  shall  have  present  possession. >  It  shall  be  divided  into  twelY<or  ihir- 
leeiA provinces ;  and  tliose.  by  hills,  rivers,  rode-wayes.  or  some  more  emi- 
nent limits,  exactly  Imunded.  Each  province  shall  have  a  metropolis,  which 
shall  be  so  placed  us  a  center  almost  in  a  circumference,  and  the  test  at  equal 
distances,  some  twelveOtaliaaJmiles  asunder,  or  tliereabout;  and  in  them  ^all 
be  sold  all  tilings  necessary  for  the  use  of  raan^Cjlatis  koris  et  diebut  ilna 
market-towns,  markets  or  fairs ;  for  they  do  hut  beggar  cities  (no  village  shall 
stand  above  six,  seven ,  or  eight  miles  i'rom  a  city)  except  those  emporiums 
which  are  by  the  sea  side,  general  staples,  marts,  as  Antwerp.  Venice,  Berg;en 
of  old.  London,  &c.  Cities,  most  part,  shall  be  situate  upon  navigable  rivers 
or  lakes,  creeks,  havens — and,  for  their  form,  regular,  round,  square,  or  long 
square,*  with  fair,  broad,  and  straight  *  streets,  houses  uniform,  built  of  bi' 
and  stone,  like  Bruges,  Bruxels,  Rhegium,  Lepidi,  Bema  in  Switzerland, 
Ian,  Mantua,  Crema,  Cambalu  in  Tartary  described  by  M.  Polus,  o 
Venetian  Palma.  1  will  admit  very  few  or  no  suburbs,  and  thoseof  baser 
iag,  walls  only  to  keep  out  man  and  horee,  except  it  be  in  some  frontier ' 
or  by  the  aea  side,  and  those  to  be  fortified  *  after  the  latest  manner  ol'  Ibrtifica- 
tion,  and  site  upon  convenient  havens,  or  opportune  places.  <  !n  every  so  built 
city,  I  will  have  convenient  churches,  and  separate  places  to  bury  the  dead  in, 
not  in  church-yards — a  eitadella  (in  some,  not  all)  to  command  it,  prisons  for 
ofienders,  opportune  market-places  of  all  sorts,  for  com,  meat,  cattle,  fuel, 
fish.  &Q.  commodious  courts  of  justice,  public  halls  for  all  societies,  buises, 
meeting  places,  armories,  y  in  wtich  shall  be  kept  engines  for  quenching  fire, 
Jlillery  gardens,  publick  walks,  thealer^,  and  spacious  fields  allotted  for 
all  gymnicks,  sports,  and  honest  recreations. —  hospitals  of  all  kinds  for 
diildren,  orphans,  old  folks,  sick  men,  mad  men,  souldiijrs — peat-houses, 
&c.  (not  built  precaria,  or  by  gowty  benefactors,  who,  wlien  by  frond  and 
rapine  they  have  extorted  all  their  lives,  oppressed  whole  provuices,  societ* 
&C.  give  something  to  pious  uses,  build  a  satisfactory  alms-house,  school, 
bridg«,  &c.  at  their  last  end,  or  before  perhaps ;  which  is  no  otherwise  tj 
to  steal  a  goose,  and  stick  down  a  feather,  rob  a  thousand  to  relieve  ten)  and 
those  hospitals  so  built  and  maintained,  not  by  collections,  benevolences, 
.  donaries,  for  a  set  number,  (as  in  ours)  just  so  many  and  no  more  at  such  a 
rate,  but  for  all  those  who  stand  in  need,  be  ihey  more  or  less,  and  that  ex 
publico  eeraria,  and  so  still  maintained:  non  nobis  solum  nati  sumus,  ^-v. 
1  wUl  have  conduits  of  sweet  and  good  water,  aptly  disposed  in  each  town, 
common  'granaries,  as  at  Dresden  in  Misnia,  Stetein  in  Ponierlaud, 
Noremberg,  &c.  colleges  of  mathematicians,  musiciaas,  and  actors,  as  of 
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old  at  Lebedum  ia  Ionia,  ^  aichymists,  physicians,  artists  and  i^iosophers : 
that  all  arts  and  scienoea  may  sooner  be  perfected  and  better  teamed ;  and 
publick  historiographeiB,  (as  amongst  those  antient  ^  Persians,  qui  in  com- 
meniarios  referehant  qua  memaratu  digna  gerebantur)  informed  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  register  all  £unous  acts,  and  not  by  each  insufficient 
scribler,  partial  or  parasitical  pedant,  as  in  our  times.  I  wii]  provide  publick 
schools,  of  all  kinds,  singing,  dancing,  fencing,  &c.  especially  of  ^  grammar 
and  languages,  not  to  be  taught  by  those  tedious  precepts  ordinarily  used, 
but  by  use,  example,  conversation,  as  travellers  learn  abroad,  and  nurses 
teach  their  children.  As  I  will  have  all  such  places,  so  will  I  ordain  *  publick 
govemours,  fit  officers  to  each  place,  treasurers,  eediles,  queestors,  overseers 
of  pupils,  widows  goods,  and  all  publick  houses,  &c.  and  those,  once  a  year, 
to  make  strict  accounts  of  all  receipts,  expences,  to  avoid  confusion  ;  et  sic 
fiet  ut  non  absumant^  (as  Pliny  to  Trajan)  quod  pudcat  dicere.  They  shall 
be  subordinate  to  those  higher  officers,  and  govemours  of  each  city,  which 
shall  not  be  poor  tradesmen,  and  mean  artificers,  but  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men, which  shall  be  tyed  to  residence  in  those  towns  they  dwell  next,  at  such 
set  times  and  seasons ;  for  I  see  no  reason  (which  ^  Hippolytus  complains  of) 
that  it  should  be  more  dishonourable  for  noblemen  to  govern  the  city^  than 
the  amntreyy  or  unseemly  to  dwell  there  now,  than  of  old*^  *!  will  have 
no  bogs,  fens,  marishes,  vast  woods,  desarts,  heaths,  commons,  but  all  inclosed 
(yet  not  depopulated,  and  therefore  take  heed  you  mistake  me  not) ;  for  that 
which  is  common,  and  every  mans,  is  no  mans :  the  richest  countreys  are 
stiU  inclosed,  as  Essex,  Kent,  with  us,  &c.  Spain,  Italy  ;  and  where  inclosures 
are  least  in  quantity,  they  are  best  **  husbanded,  as  about  Florence  in  Italy, 
Damascus  in  Syria,  &c.  which  are  liker  gardens  than  fields.  I  will  not  have 
a  barren  acre  in  all  my  territories,  no  not  so  much  as  the  tops  of  mountains  : 
where  nature  fails,  it  shall  be  supplyed  by  art :  *  lakes  and  rivers  shall  not  be 
left  desolate.  All  common  high-wayes,  bridges,  banks,  corrivations  of  waters, 
aqueducts,  chanels,  publick  works,  buildings,  &c.  out  of  a  J  common  stock, 
curiously  maintained  and  kept  in  repair ;  no  depopulations,  ingrossings,  alter- 
ations of  wood,  arable,  but  by  the  consent  •f  some  supervisors,  that  shall  be 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  to  see  what  reformation  ought  to  be  had  in  all 
places,  what  is  amiss,  now  to  help  it ;  Et  quid  qucsque  ferat  regio,  et  quid 
quaque  recuse t :  what  ground  is  aptest  for  wood,  what  for  corn,  what  for 
cattle,  gardens,  orchards,  fishponds,  &c.  with  a  charitable  division  in  every 
tillage,  (not  one  domineering  house  greedily  to  swallow  up  all,  which  is  too 
common  with  us)  what  for  lords,  ^  what  for  tenants :  and,<^ecause  they  shall 
be  better  encouraged  to  improve  such  lands  they  hold,  manure,  plant  trees, 
drean,  fence,  &c.  they  shall  have  long  leases,  a  known  rent,  and  known  fine, 
to  fi^ee  them  fix)m  those  intolerable  exactions  of  tyrannizing  landlords.  These 
supervisors  shall  likewise  appoint  what  quantity  of  land  in  each  manor  is  fit 

^Not  to  make  gold,  but  for  matters  of  phvsick.  «  Bresonius.  Josephus,  lib.  21.  antiq.  Jud.  cap. 
1  HenkL  lib.  3.  'Bo  Lud.  Vires  thinks  best,  Comminius,  and  others.  *  Plato  3.  de  leg.  JBdilet 
ereari  vtilt,  qui  fora.  fontes,  Tia»,  portus,  platcas.  et  id  genus  alia  procurent.— Vide  Isaacum  Pontanum, 
de  rir.  Amstel.  hec  omnia,  &c.  Ootardum  et  alios.  'De  increm.  urb.  cap.  13.  Ingenue  fateor  me 
BOB  intelligere  cur  ignobilitts  sit  urbes  bene  munitas  colere  nunc  quam  olim,  aut  cass  rustice  prasesse 
90am  arbi.  Idem  Ubertus  Foliot,  de  Neapoli.  «  Ne  tantillum  quidem  soli  incultum  relinquitur :  ut 
i^erom  sit  ne  pulUcem  quidem  agri  in  his  regionibus  sterilem  aut  infecundum  rcperiri.  Marcus  He- 
nungius,  Augustanus,  de  regno  Chinae,  1.  1.  c.  3.  I'M.  Carev.  in  his  Survey  of  Cornwall,  snith, 
that,  before  that  countrey  was  inclosed,  the  husbandmen  dmnk  water,  did  eat  little  or  no  bread,  ful.  66. 
lib.  L  th«ir  apparel  was  coarse;  they  went  bare>legged;  their  dwellins;  was  correspondent ;  but  since 
inelmare,  they  live  decently,  and  have  money  to  spend:  (fol.  23.)  when  their  fields  were  common, 
their  woull  was  coarse  Cornish  hair :  but,  since  inciosure,  it  is  almost  as  good  as  Cotswol,  and  their 
soil  macb  mended.  Tusser,  c.  62.  of  his  Husbandry,  is  of  his  opinion,  one  acre  inclosed  is  worth  three 
ceBBoo.  The  countrey  indoaed  I  praise :  The  other  delighteth  not  me ;  For  nothing  of  wealth  it  doth 
riisc,  kr.  '  locredibilis  narigiorum  copia :  nihilo  pauciores  in  aquis  quam  in  continenti  commo- 
fwCor.  M .  Riceius,  expcdit  in  Binas.  1. 1.  c.  3.  JTo  this  purpose,  Arist.  polit.  2,  c.  6.  allows  a  third 
pvt  of  their  icrenews.  Uippodamus  bfUf*        ^  Ita  lex  agraria  olim  Rome. 
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for  the  loids  demenu,  wh&t  for  boldiug  of  tenants,  bow  it  ought  to  be  li 
hsmird^fUt  Magnelei  tgvi*.  Mingo:,  gens  cogitUa  r«»uf,))hoir  to  be  B 

nuwid.  liOtid,  redded,  "and  what  proportion  is  fit  for  all  caUings,  fc 

private  posaeMon  axe  many  timea  idiots,  ill  husbands,  oppressors,  co' 
-and  know  not  how  to  improve  their  own,  or  else  wholly  respect  their  q 
and  nut  publick  good. 

Utopiian  parity  is  a^kind  of  government,>to  be  wisbed  for,  °  rather  than 
effected,  Retpub.  CknttiaHopolitima,  Campanellas  City  of  the  Sun,  and  that 
new  Atlantis,  witty  fictioas,  but  meer  chimeras  :  and  Platos  community  in 
many  ibio^  is  impious,  abmrd  and  ridiculous;  it  takes  away  all  splendor 
and  magnificence.  I  will  have  several  ordei«,  de^ees  of  nobilityiCand  those 
°  hereditary,  not  rejecting  younger  brothers  in  the  mean  time :  for  they  shall 
be  sufliciently  provided  for  by  pensions,  or  so  qualified,  brought  up  in  some 
honest  calUng,  they  shall  be  able  to  live  of  themselves.  ^  I  will  have  such  a 
proportion  of  ground  Itelonging  to  every  barony :  he  tltat  buyes  the  land,  shall 
buy  tite  barony :  he  that  by  riot  consumes  his  patrimony,  and  anticnt  dc- 
mcsns,  shall  forfeit  his  honours.  (  As  some  dignities  shall  be  hereditary,  so 
some  again  by  election  or  gifl  (besides  free  ofiices,  pensions,  annuities)  like 
our  bishopricks,  prebends,  the  Bassas  palaces  in  Turky,  the  v  procuraton 
houses,  and  offices  in  Venice,  which  (like  the  golden  apple)  shall  be  given  to 
the  worthiest  and  best  deserving  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  a  reward  of  their 
worth  and  good  service,  as  so  many  goals  for  all  to  aim  at,  (hoaos  alH  artei) 
and  encouragements  to  otiiers.  For  I  hate  those  severe,  unnatu^it,  harsh, 
German,  French,  and  Venetian  decrees,  which  exclude  plebeians  from  honoun; 
be  they  never  so  wise,  rich,  vertuous,  valiant,  and  well  qualified,  tliey  muat - 
not  be  patritians,  but  keep  their  own  rank  :  this  is  naturtt  bellum  in/ern^l 
odious  to  Ood  and  men  ;  1  abhor  it.  ^  My  form  of  government  shall  be  mQ>  f 
urchical ; 

<       (- 1  nunqiuin  libcrtu  gnUoc  fxibl, 

few  laws,  but  those  severely  kept,  plainly  put  down,  and  in  the  mothef:,! 
tongue,  that  every  man  mav  understand.  Every  city  shall  have  a  peculif " 
trade  or  privilege,  by  whicn  it*  shall  be  chiefly  maintained:  'and  pared, 
nhall  teach  their  children,  (one  of  three  at  least)  bring  up  and  instruct  thei^i. 
ill  tlie  mysteries  of  their  own  trade.  <  In  each  town,>these  several  tradesmefr' 
•ball  be  so  aptly  disposed,  as  they  shall  iree  the  rest  from  danger  or  offence. 
Fire-trades,  as  smiths,  forge-men,  brewers,  bakers,  metal-men,  &c.  shall 
dwell  apart  by  themselves  ;  dyers,  tanners,  fel-mongers,  and  such  as  use 
water,  in  convenient  places  by  tliemselves  -,  noisome  or  fulsome  for  bad 
•mells,  as  butchers  slaughter-houses,  chandlers,  curriers,  in  remote  places, 
end  some  back  lanes.  Fraternities  and  companies  I  approve  of,  as  mer- 
chants burses,  colleges  of  druggers,  physicians,  musicians.  &c.  but  all  trades 
to  be  rated  in  the  sale  of  wares,  as  our  clerks  of  tlie  market  do  bakers  and 
brewers:  corn  it  self,  what  scarcity  soever  shall  come,  not  to  esceed  such 
price.  Of  such  wares  as  are  transported  or  brought  in.  'if  tliey  be 
■ary,  commodious,  and  such  as  nearly  concern  mans  life,  as  corn, 
cole,  &c,  and  audi  provision  we  cannot  want,  I  will  have  little  or  no  custom 
paid,  no  taxes :  but  for  such  things  as  are  for  pleasure,  delight,  or  ornament, 
as  wine,  spice,  tobacco,  silk,  velvet,  cloth  of  gold,  lace,  jewels,  &c,  a  greater 

'Liiruiui,  1.1.        >Ulcf  ■•(ftFi,  [Hid  Trn'mit  ft>Ileliu  u»-,  AiNirrl  tttiu  tlLbl,  ilque  Iniiun  t[- 
.    mninj  tlwnlm,    Vtrg.  I,  Oenrn.       -Joh.  VnlniL  Andmi,  Lonl  VcTnlam,       -So  1>1I  In  the  kin*. 

Jam  or  Mnplct,  ind  Tnnvt.       r  8h  CunUri^iu  ud  OhiIui  dr  i«bi»  it«ilt  En»nup|iL       i  Cliu. 
tut.  L  T.        ■itcriiilatui,  Bnin  1.(k  Cum  £^pUiiLiienlBniiiniiinltac«>n«niuiit,  qund  ponim  um- 

■    -"'einn.  MH]Ul.«t  rvKnul  utIIIIchi,  la  pklinTia  iTllficUi  nmediuit,  rtcuquun  a  uquD  (igniliir. 

iiiirw  |K>i»nml,  Idem  Mumit  I'uliii,  de  QiilBwr.  IdrnO>niIu>,  At  Enunn'IcrcHT  I.ii- 
IhIiii,  dr  MlnU,  ■  lllpi«>l.  >  Colllhiu.  dr  iDorrm.  urb.  t  W.  Flai.  1.  d*  Irgibiw.  (Iub 
wvoviAh  r(  'jiiibiK  cunrv  non  luvmraii*.  nullnni  drpcndi  t'^lgal,  kv. 
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I  will  liavc  certnin  ships  gent  out  for  uuw  discoveries  every  year,  | 
'  aiul  mate  diwrdei  men  appoiDted  to  travel  iuio  all  neigliboiir  kingdoms  by 
land,  which  shall  observe  whut  artJfieial  inventions  and  ^Jod  laws  arc  in  other 
couutreys,  customs,  Blterations,  or  ought  else,  coQCeming  war  or  peace,  which 
way  ttnd  to  the  common  good: — eccle^astical  discipline,  pen«s  epucopoi, 
auboctUnate  as  the  other  :  no  impropriations,  no  lay  itatrons  of  church-livings, 
or  oni!  urivate  man,  but  common  societies,  corporations,  &c.  and  those  rec- 
tors of  benefices  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  universities,  examined  and  approved 
as  the  literati  in  China.     No  parish  to  contain  above  a  tliousand  auditors.    ^ 

(  If  it  were  possible,  I  would  have  snch  priests  as  should  imitate  Christ,  cliaritU'    ' 
bk  lawyers  should  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves,  temperate  and  modest 
phTsiciaas,  politicians  contemn  the  world,  philosophers  should  know  them- 
aeUes,  noblemen  Uve  honestiv,  tradesmen  leave  lying  and  cozening,  magis- 
tistes  corruption,  &c.     But  this  is  impossible;  I  must  get  such  as  1  may.     I 
will  therefore  hav^'of  lawyers,  judges,  advocates,  physicians,  chyrurgions, 
Set.  a  sti  number ;  '  and  every  man,  if  it  be  possible,  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
III  tell  that  tale  to  the  judge,  which  he  doth  to  his  advocate^as  at  Fez  in 
.Africk,  Bantam.  Aleppo,  Ragiise,  tuam  quiigue  caussam  dicere  tenelur; — y*" 
tJicuc  advocates,<phyrurgions^d  '  physicians,  which  are  allowed  to  be  main- 
tained out  of  the  '  common  treasure ;  no  fees  to  be  given  or  taken,  upon  p 
uf  ktung  their  places  ;<or,  if  they  do,  very  amall  fees,  and  when  ^the  cause  is 
fully  ended.     'He  that  sues  any  man  shall  put  in  a  pledge,  which  if  it  be   ' 
proved  he  hath  wrongtVdly  sued  his  adversary,  rashly  or  malittously,  he  shall    ' 
furfeit  and  lose.     Or  else,  before  any  suit  begin,  the  plaintitf  shall  have  hie 
coiiiiiliiint  approved  by  a  set  delc^cy  to  that  purpose :  if  it  be  of  inontent, 
heiiiaJl  be  suSered,  as  before,  to  proceed ;  if  otherwise,  they  shall  determine 
sirall  be  pleaded  suppresto  nomine,  the  parties  name«  con- 
Inl,  if  some  circumstances  do  not  otherwise  require.     Judge^atid  other 
«»  shall  be  aptly  disposed  in  each  province,  villages,  cities,  as  common 

rator^  to  hear  causes,  and  end  all  controversies ;  and  those  not  single, 

■  %Bt  three  at  least  On  tlie  bench  at  once,  to  determine  or  give  sentence ;  and 
dxMe  Rguin  to  sit  by  turns  or  lota,  and  not  to  continue  still  in  the  same 
oAra.  No  eontroveraie  (o  depend  above  a  year.^but,  without  all  delayes  . 
and  further  appeals,  to  be  speedily  dispatched,  and  finally  concluded  in 
that  time  allotted.^  These  and  all  other  inferiour  magistrates,  to  be  chosen 
*  u  the  litrrati  in  China,  or  by  those  exact  suffrages  of  the  **  Venetians ;  and 
»Hch  agarn  not  be  eligible,  or  capable  of  magistracies,  honours,  ofiices,  ex- 
r^pl  they  be  sufBciently  *  qualified  for  learning,  manners,  and  that  by  the 
Mricl  approhattoo  of  deputed  examinators  :  **  first,  scholars  to  lake  place,  tlien 
wiuldicr« ;  for  I  am  of  Vegetius  his  opinion,  a  scholar  deserves  better  than  a 
Kouldicr,  because  iiBiu((E(a(t««un(  gud  for  liter  JiunI,  qua  vera  pro  uUtifctte 
nipub.  Kribuitlur,  attma:  a  souldiers  work  lasts  for  an  age,  a  scholars  for 
evM.     If  they  '  misbehave  themselves,  they  shall  be  deposed,  and  accordingly 

•  Viun.  U.  dflifiUMU.  in  (nno*  nttDt  •nil,  ut.il  quM  m«iinnbll>  vlderlnt  apiicl  Eileraa,  hnslpoini 
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punUheO ;  atiU.  whether  their  offices  be  annual  'or  otherwise,  once  a  yea 
they  slull  be  called  in  question,  and  gtrc  an  account :  Ibr  men  are  partial 
and  passionate,  merciless,  covetous,  corrupt,  subject  to  love,  hate,  fear,  luvour, 
&c.  onme  sab  regno  graviore  regnum.     Like  Solons  Areopagites,  or  those 
Roman  censon,  some  shai]  visit  others,  and  *  be  visited  invicem  themselvest    ■ 
**  tliey  shall  oversee  that  no  proling  officer,  under  colour  of  authority,  shall  iM-J 
>alt  over  liis  inferiors,  as  so  many  wild  lieasts,  oppress,  domineer,  fley,  grind||fl 
or  trample  on,  be  partial  or  corrupt,  but  that  there  be  nqiLabiU  jut,  justice 
equally  done,  live  as  friends  and  brethren  tog^etlier;  and  (which  '  Sesellius 
would  have  and  so  much  desires  in  his  kingdom  of  France)  a  diapason  and 
tweet  harmony  of  kinffi,  piinces,  nobles,  and  plebeians,  so  mutually  tyed 
and  involved  in  love,  as  well  as  laws  and  aatkority,  as  that  they  never  dis- 
agree, insult,  or  incroaeh  one  upon  another.     If  any  man  deserve  well  in  lui^| 
oRice,  he  shall  be  rewartled  ;  l^M 

He  that  invents  any  tiling  for  publick  good  in  any  art  or  science,  writes 
a  treatise, '  or  performs  any  noble  exploit  at  home  or  abroad,  ^  shall  be  accord- 
ingly enriched,  '  honoured,  and  preferred.<_  I  say,  with  Hannibal  in  Ennius, 
Hostem  qui  feriet  mihi  erit  Carthaginiensts  :  let  him  be  of  what  condiltoa 
he  will,  in  all  offices,  actions,  he  that  deserves  best  diall  Itave  best.A 

Tilianus  in  Philoniiis,  (out  of  a  charitable  mind  no  doubt)  wisht  all 
books  were  guld  and  silver,  jewels  and  precious  stones,  ^  to  redeem  captive(L 
set  free  prisoners,  and  relieve  aU  poor  distressed  souls  that  wanted  meansE' 
religiously  done,  1  deny  not;  but  to  what  purpose?  Suppose  this 
welt  done,  within  a  httle  after,  though  a  man  had  Crcesus  wealth  to  bestow^, 
there  would  be  as  many  more.  Wherefore  I  will  sufTer  no  °  be^;ars,  rogue^ 
vagabonds,  or  idle  persons  at  all,  that  cannot  give  an  account  of  their  lives, 
how  they  maintain  °  themselves .  If  ttiey  be  impotent,  lame,  blind,  and 
single,  they  shall  be  sufficiently  maintained  in  several  hospitals,  built  for 
that  purpose  ;rif  married  and  inUrm,  past  work,  or,  by  inevitable  loss  or 
some  such  like  misfortune,  cast  behind, — by  distribution  of  ^  com,  house- 
rent  free,  annuiil  pensions  or  money,  they  shall  be  relieved,')  and  highly  re- 
warded (or  their  good  service  they  have  formerly  done :  if  able,  they  shall  be 
enforced  to  work,  i  For  t  see  no  reason  (as  ■"  he  said)  whi/  an  epicure  or 
idle  drone,  a  rick  glutton,  a  asurer,  should  live  at  ease,  and  da  nntking,  livt 
in  honoar,  in  all  manner  of  pleasures,  and  oppress  others,  wlieit  as,  in  the 
mean  time,  a  poor  labourer,  a  smith,  a  carpenter,  an  husbandman — that  hath 
tpeul  his  lime  in  continual  labour,  as  an  asse  to  carry  burdens,  to  dit  the 
eommoa-wenlth  good,  and  without  whom  we  cannot  live — shall  be  left  in  hit 
old  age  to  begg  or  starve,  and  lead  a  miserable  life,  worse  than  a  jument. 

■Nat  ibovp  ihret  rran.  Aiiilut.  collt.  3.  e.  8.  (Nam  quia  nulodiet  lpK»  cuibidH  !  'Cy— 
Mu,  in  Orciigtia.  Qui  ddd  ex  h Mini  dapielnnlinlniorei,  mr  ■tbntluiHianiliwiiliibI  nubdilo*, 
liMtoIllatli  numlnl  confli!,  fte.  tSewUliuila  rep.  QaUonin,  lib.  1.  fiS.  1  Si  quii  rgnglun  «at 
_  keUout  puF  pacfnvrlt.  SewL  1.  1,  'Ad  »g«id»o>  nrnvub.  aoU  UUnU  iidnilUonuu ;  nee  wl 
■  pm  ran  gratll  muiitntuuin  uil  raU  Lndiaviil :  aninia  ab  apTimll  enliuqur  BlcDlli  a  ilrtute  pn- 
I  Sm.  RUaia.  L  1.  a,  5.  <  In  dcruocti  lOsiua  «um  Ju«it  ■nbrogmri,  qni  iaba  majom  Tlnatfi  nllqaia 
I  MliM;  Bun  lull  apod  morUleautlnsexiMltvDUiu  eerUmaa.  lut  cujiUTictanaiBi^ciutmpFlsB- 
^lB;  aoD  ■Din  Inter  wlRH,  nelaiTliBO,  nan  Inlrr lubiuliu.  robiutiulina.  ftc.  •Niilluni  rldem  nt 
|'bhHTtllnvic[ni>re,(iuaUiu*pauHT«B.  miUum  obmatam,  fto.  ■  Nulliu  nawlifq.  mpoi  Bimu ; 

■ ,_.  — ],  qmiBTiioi;uli«ort«tiinil.niaQdioiire  pemlWlun  onnM  pro  ritlbiw  lahore  eDpiiitnri 

. DiiHliJibiu  Tciundli  (ddlcunluc :  ull  bMpitiii  nnileni,  qui  ad  kbotn  (unt  lnrplt    Oior. 

I  Lll.  aenib.iat.BmaiL  Hemtngd*  rw.  Chin.  i.  1.  o.  a.  Solwd.  AMh  Ori«m.  Ind.  dewr.  -Mex. 
•b  Alnc  1  bA*.  '  Sie  olim  Wamm.  laau.  Pgotan.  d<  hii  optimr,  AntMul.  L  1. 1.  9.  r  idrok 
JUMaU  poL  fi.  o.  S.  VtUuju™,  quum  loll  pauMrum  libcii  rfucantur  id  labqiei,  nobilfiiin.  M  dl>lliim 
la  vdliiplaiibua  >(  deUail*.  -ttuc  hsc  iuiuli^a,  ut  nobilli  quiiiilam.  lut  ncDeralor.  qiii  ulhU  agah 
taoHn  It  •plsndidam  litam  uat,  otlo  eta«lli:il*,  quum  Intorin aurtga.  fabei.  agricolji,  quo  mpoK 
ram*  bob  nrtcil,  TiUm  adeo  mbenm  dacat,  ul  pe(«rqiiainiuOieator»Bi  lit  riuseondlUo  !  lalqaa 
nwi.  au  dJparaiiUi.  adulatorlbni,  iBaniumTolBptauin  ailiBsRiaa.  gtoaiMJa  it  oltmti.  luM  muiMn 
pnillSi.  ut  BiMn  azricnlia.  nrbonailli.  auriiiii  bbili.  !U,  idhll  protplcll.  wd  poruni  abun  lobon 
»,jr.-^h  -tiflt.  ftror  ponjipl  el  «iiimiiK    Mor.  Ulop.  !.  ». 
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As  '  all  conditions  shall  be  tied  to  their  task,  so  none  shall  be  over-tired,  but 
have  their  set  times  of  recreations  and  holidayes,  indulgere  genio,  feasts  and 
merry  meetings,  even  to  the  meanest  artificer,  or  basest  servant,  once  a  week 
to  sing  or  dance,  (though  not  all  at  once)  or  do  whatsoever  he  shall  please, 
(like  Uhat  iSSoccant  /estii  amongst  the  Persians,  those  Satumals  in  Rome) 
as  well  as  his  master.  C  "  If  any  be  drunk,  he  shall  drink  no  more  wine  or 
strong  drink  in  a  twelve  moneth  after.  A  bankrupt  shall  be  ^  catademiatuM 
in  amphitheatro,  publickly  shamed ;  and  he  that  cannot  pay  his  debts,  if 
by  riot  or  negligence  he  hath  been  impoverished,  shall  be  for  a  twelve  moneth 
imprisoned ;  if  in  that  space  his  creditours  be  not  satisfied,  *  he  shall  be  ^ 
hanged.  He  *  that  commits  sacrilege,  shall  lose  his  hands ;  he  that  bears 
false-witness,  or  is  of  peijury  convict,  shall  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  except 
he  redeem  it  with  his  head.  )  Murder,  ^  adultery,  shall  be  punished  by  death, 
'  but  not  theft,  except  it  be  some  more  grievous  offence,  or  notorious  offen- 
ders r^otherwise  they  shall  be  condemned  to  the  gallies,  mines,  be  his  slaves 
whom  they  offended,  during  their  lives.  I  hate  all  hereditary  slaves,  and 
that  duram  Persarum  legem,  as  *  Brisonius  calls  it ;  or  as  ^  Ammianus,  tm- 
pendio  /ormidatas  et  abominandas  leges,  per  quas,  ob  noxam  unitis,  omnis  't 
propinquitas perit :  hard  law,  that  wife  and  children,  friends  and  allies,  should 
suffer  for  the  Others  oftence  !    ^ 

No  man  shall  marry  until  he  *^  be  25,  no  woman  till  she  be  20,  ^  nisi  aliter 
dispensatum  fiterit.i(  If  one  *die,  the  other  party  shall  not  marry  till  six  ^ 
months  after ;^and,  because  many  families  are  compelled  to  live  niggardly, 
exhaust  and  undone  by  great  dowers,  ^none  shall  be  given  at  all,  or  very 
little,  and  that  by  supervisors,  rated  :  they  that  are  foul  shall  have  a  greater 
portion ;  if  fair,  none  at  all,  or  very  little  ;  *  however,  not  to  exceed  such  a 
rate  as  those  supervisors  shall  think  fit.  And  when  once  they  come  to  those 
years,  poverty  snail  hinder  no  man  from  marriage,  or  any  other  respect ;  *•  but 
all  shad!  be  rather  inforced  than  hindered,  "except  they  be  J  dismembred,  or 
grievously  deformed,  infirm,  or  visited  with  some  enormous  hereditary  disease, 
in  body  or  mind  :  in  such  cases,  upon  a  great  pain  or  mulct,  ^  man  or  woman 
shall  not  marry ;  other  order  shall  be  taken  for  them  to  their  content.  If 
people  over-abound,  they  shall  be  eased  by  ^  colonies. 

^  No  man  shall  wear  weapons  in  any  city.     The  same  attire  shall  be  kept, 
and  that  proper  to  several  callings,  by  which  they  shall  be  distinguished. 
^**  Luxus  funerum  shall  be  taken  away,  that  intempestive  expence  moderated,     '^ 
and   many  others.     Brokers,  takers  of  pawns,   biting  usurers,  I  will  not       I 
admit ;  yet,  because  Ate  cum  haminibus  non  cum  diis  agitur,  °  we  converse 
here  with  men,  not  with  gods,  and  for  the  hardness  of  mens  hearts,  I  will 

*Id  S<>gOTi&  oemo  otiosos,  nerao  mendicus,  nisi  per  setatpm  aut  morbum  opus  facere  non  potest : 
milli  deest  cmde  rictum  qoBrat.  aut  quo  se  exerreat  Cypr.  Echovius  Dolit.  Hispan.  Nullus  GeneT» 
utiu«iisi,  oe  aeptenniM  puer.      Paulus  Heuxner,  Itiner.         *  Athennus,  1.  1^.  •  Simlorus,  de  repub. 

HelTct.    «  Spartiaii,  cairn  Komas  sic.  *  He  that  provides  not  for  his  family  is  worse  than  a  thief. 

f^raL        *  Am«di  lex.     Utraque  manua  et  lingua  preeidatur,  nisi  earn  capite  rederoerit.  7  8i  quia 

nupt^m  Btaprlrit.  Tiri^  virilut  ei  prccidatur ;  si  mulier,  nasus  et  auricula  pra>cidatur.  Alfred!  lex. 
En  leees  iiMi  Veneri  Martique  timendas !  '  Pauperes  non  peoeant,  quum  extremi  necessitate  coacti 
n-m  aiienam  eapiunt  Moldonat.  summula  qua»r.  8.  art.  3.  E^o  cum  illis  sentio  qui  licere  putant  a 
dirite  clam  accipere.  qui  tenetur  pauperi  subvenire.  Emmanuel  Sa.  Aphor.  confess.  •  Lib.  2.  de 
rcf  .  Penarum.  ^  Lib.  24.  •  Aliter  Aristoteles — a  man  at  2.),  a  woman  at  20.  polit.  *  Lex  olim 
Lycunn.  hodi«  ChiDenalum;  Tide  Plutarchura.  Riccium,  Hemminj^um,  Amiseum.  Nevisanum,  et 
a:Aos  de  hac  qoaBstione.  •Alfredus.  'Apud  Lacones  olim  vir^nes  sine  dote  nubebant.  Boter. 
L  3.  c  S.  'I^ese  cautum  non  ita  pridem  apud  Venetos,  ne  quis  patritius  dotem  excedcret  1500 
cororu         ^Bux.  Svnag.  Jud.  Sic  Jucuei.     Leo.  Afer,  Africs  descript.  ne  sint  aliter  incontinentes,  ob 


ISptrioaiMimi  juTenes  liberb  dabunt  operam. 

>,  tfUnd,  kf  roos,  and  ancb  like  persons,  fh>m  all  inheritance,  as  we  do  fools.        '  Ut  olim  Romani, 

"Mirani  lM»die,  se.        *  Ricciua.  liS.  IL  cap.  5.  de  Sinarum  expedlt.    Sic  Hispani  conint  Mauroa 
dcBoncte.    So  it  is  in  most  Italian  cities.       "  Idem  Plato,  12.  de  legibns.    It  hath  ever  been 
tdcnte.    Vide  Ouil.  fltuckium,  antiq.  convivaL  lib.  I.  cap.  26.       •  Plato,  9.  de  leglbua. 
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tulerule  soioe  kind  of  usury.  If  we  were  hooest,  t  conitss,  (W  pru6i 
mm)  we  should  have  no  use  of  it ;  but,  being  as  it  is,  we  must  neressanly 
admit  it.  Howsoever  most  divines  coatradlct  it, (Dicimus  iajiciat ;  ted  vox 
ea  tola  reperla  etl)  it  must  be  winked  at  by  politiciaua.  And  yet  some  great 
doctors  approve  of  it,  Calvin,  Bucer,  Zanchiua,  P.  Martyr,  becuuse,  by  so 
many  grand  lawyers,  decrees  of  emperours,  princes  statutes,  customs  of  com- 
mon-wealths, churches  approbations,  it  b  permitted,  &c.  1  will  therefore  allow 
it :  but  to  no  private  persons,  not  to  every  man  that  will ;  to  orphans  only, 
maids,  widows,  or  such  as  by  reason  of  their  age.  set,  education,  ignorance  of 
trading,  know  not  otherwise  how  to  employ  it ;  and  those,  so  approved,  not 
to  let  it  out  apart,  but  to  bring  their  money  to  f  common  bank  wliich  shall 
be  aJlowed  in  every  city,  as  in  Genoua,  Geneva,  Noremberg,  Venice,  at  1 5, 
6,  7,  not  above  8  per  cenlum,  as  the  supervisors,  or  airarti  prafecti,  shall 
think  fit.  ■  And,  as  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  each  man  to  be  an  usurer  that 
will,  80  sliall  it  not  be  lawful  for  all  to  take  up  money  at  use— not  to  pro- 
digals and  spendthrifts,  but  to  merchants,  young  tradesmen,  and  such  as 
stand  in  need,  or  know  honestly  how  to  employ  it,  whose  necessity,  cause, 
and  condition,  the  said  supervisors  shall  approve  of.  > 

I  will  have  no  private  monopolies J^to  enrich  one  man,  and  beggar  a  mul- 
titude— *  multiplicity  of  ofiices,  of  supplying  by  deputies  :Jweights  and  mea- 
aures  the  same  throughout,  and  those  rectified  by  the  primuttt  mobile,  and 
suns  motion ;  threescore  miles  to  a  degree,  accoroing  to  observation  ;  1000 
geometrical  paces  to  a  mile,  five  foot  to  a  pace,  twelve  inches  to  a  foot,  &c. 
and,  from  measures  known,  it  is  an  easie  matter  to  reclifie  weights,  &c.  to 
cast  up  all,  and  resolve  bodies  by  algebra,  stereometry. 
(  I  hat^wars,  if  they  be  not  ad  popuU  salutem,  upon  urgent  occasion.  Odt- 
mui  accipitrem,  quia  temper  vivil  in  armit.  'Offensive  wars,  except  the 
cause  be  very  just,  I  will  not  allow  of:  for  1  do  highly  ma  gnifie  that  saying  of 
Hannibal  toScipio,  in  °  Livy — It  had  bten  a  bletsed  thing  for  you  and  us.  if 
God  had  given  that  mind  to  our  predece$smiTt,  that  you  had  been  content 
with  Italy,  we  with  A/rick.  For  neither  Sicily  nor  Sardinia  are  worth  such 
cott  and  paint,  to  many  Jteelt  andarmiet,or  so  many  famous  captaint  linet. 
Omnia  prius  tentanda :  lair  means  shall  first  be  tried.  •  Peragit  (ranquilla 
polestat.  Quod  violenta  nequit .  I  will  have  them  proceed  witlitdl  moderation: 
but  (hear  you  !)  Fabius  my  general,  not  Minutius  ;  nam  "yui  consilio  nititur, 
plus  hostibut  nocel,  quam  qui,iine  unintt  rafione,  viribus :  and,  in  such  wars, 
to  abstain  as  much  as  is  possible  from  'depopulations,  burning  of  towns, 
massacring  of  infents,  &c.  For  defensive  wars,  I  will  have  forces  still  ready  at 
a  small  warning,  by  land  and  sea,  a  prepared  navy,  souldiers  in  prociactu,  et, 
qvam  l  Boiifiniua  apad  Hungaras siiot  vult,  virgamferream, and  money, which 
'ls  nerval  belli,  still  in  a  readiness  and  a  sufficient  revenue,  a  third  part  (as 
in  old  '  Rome  and  Egypt)  reserved  for  the  common-wealth  :  to  avoid  those 
heavy  taxes  and  impositions,  as  well  to  defray  this  charge  of  wars,  as  also 
all  other  publick  defalcations,  expences,  fees,  [tensions,  reparations,  chaste 

-  Al  tbOH  LoiDbuda  brjund  mu.  {Ihait|h  vlth  nonic  lebnulion)  nou  piru[l>.  or  bank  of  ebi. 
Htj,  (u  MillmM  Icrma  It,  up.  Si.  Lsi  mcmL  )iutt.]  thm  Ind  manej' upno  vuie  pawoi.  or  lake 

dflknr,  udlwttcr  Impforcd.  ishr  huh  JudleiiUr  P'<»h'  'i>  hli  trul  otuiurT.  rita<fa<t«l(o  the  P>r- 
UUMitl  uiiM  !•».       'Hoc  bnZinctalat,  com,  in  4.  c^.  ad  Bphn.  iDquiuimiLi.  Touliuuna  H 


un.  modo  nun  eilnat.  Ik.  are 

, B,Kiiiiin,  uHi  alicnJna  IgioTH — _.  —  , -.^.,-, 

Md  owiuUonlnu.  elUi  qulboiwitc  linprndeBt,  tui.  •Iduu  aiHid  Peru  allm.  Lege  BrUonlum. 
>la«li  FUtn.  diMI)!]*.  ■LOl  so.  Optimum  quldnn  fnnrnl  eao  palrlbiu  n«lri>  meaUm  ■  Dili 
dUvB  ft.  nl  rwlUII>,  nu  AMcb  [nparia  oootniU  autmui.  tieaae  enlm  KetUi  tat  SanUnia  tuit 
diimia  PRtla  aant  pro  toltlMilbui.  &e.  •CliudUn.  '  Tliwtjdida.  ■  A.  dsnopuhtiune  urni- 
nn,  iBMadlU,  ■KJuubikU  tuMw  Imraaiiibii*.  Plato.  '  Buonr.  d«.  I.  lib.  a.  •  j^llliu.  i)g.  s, 
lie  npab.  Oal.  iralda  aaiiBHllmlaooniin.  ubi  quid  prsMt  aninionna  uddit.  dlnrr,  Nun  putlTaa, 
f/mirHJmiSniipmeMmipelatrit.    Lirliu,  lib.  L    Diaa.  Li.    Dlodonu  Stmiliu.  lib,  1.  -^ 
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sports,  feastSy  donaries,  rewards,  and  entertainments.  All  things  in  this 
nature  especially,  I  will  have  maturely  done,  and  with  great  *  dehberation  : 
ittf  quid  ^temercj  ne  quid  remisse^  ac  iimidejiat,  ^  Sed  quo  feror  hospes  ? 
To  prosecute  the  rest  would  require  a  volume.  Manum  de  tabelld  I  I  have 
been  over-tedious  in  this  subject :  I  could  have  here  willingly  ranged ;  but 
these  straits  wherein  I  am  included  will  not  permit. 

From  common-wealths  and  cities,  I  will  descend  to  ^unilies,  which  have  as 
many  corrosives  and  molestations,  as  frequent  discontents,  as  the  rest.   Great 
affinity  there  is  betwixt  a  potitical  and  ceconomical  body ;  they  differ  only  in 
magnitude  and  proportion  of  business  (so  Scaliger  ^writes):  as  they  have  both, 
likely,  the  same  period,  as  ^Bodin^and  'Peucer  hold,  out  of  Plato,  six  or  seven 
hundred  years,^,  many  times,  they  have  the  same  means  of  their  vexation 
and  overthrows ;  as,  namely,  riot,  a  common  mine  of  both,  riot  in  building, 
riot  in  profuse  spending,  riot  in  apparel,  &c.  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  pro- 
duceth  the  same  effects.    A  ^chorographerof  ours,  speaking  obiter  of  ancient 
fiunilies,  why  they  are  so  frequent  in  the  north,  contmue  so  long,  are  so  soon 
extinguished  in  the  south,  and  so  few,  gives  no  other  reason  but  this,  luxus  om" 
nia  (Ussipavitj  riot  hath  consumed  all.  Fine  cloaths  and  curious  buildings  came 
into  this  island,  as  he  notes  in  his  annals,  not  so  many  years  since,  non  sine 
dispendio  hospitalitatiSy  to  the  decay  of  hospitality.   Howbeit,  many  times  that 
word  is  mistaken:  and,  under  the  name  of  bounty  and  hospitality,  is  shrowded 
riot  and  prodigahty ;  and  that,  which  is  commendable  in  it  self  well  used,  hath 
been  mistaken  heretofore,  is  become,  by  its  abuse,  the  bane  and  utter  mine  of 
many  a  noble  family  :  for  such  men  live  like  the  rich  glutton,  consuming  them- 
selves and  their  substance  by  continual  feasting  and  invitations, — ^with  >  Axylos 
in  Homer,  keep  open  house  for  all  comers,  giving  entertainment  to  such  as 
visit  them,  **  keeping  a  table  beyond  their  means,  and  a  company  of  idle 
8ervants<  (though  not  so  frequent  as  of  old)-^are  blown  up  on  a  sudden, 
and  (as  Acteeon  was  by  his  hounds)  devoured  by  their  kinsmen,  friends,  and 
multitude  of  followers.     4t  is  a  wonder  that  Paulus  Jovius  relates  of  our 
northern  countreys,  what  an  infinite  deal  of  meat  we  consume  on  our  tables  ; 
that  I  may  truly  say,  *tis  not  bounty,  not  hospitality,  as  it  is  often  abused,  but 
riot  in  excess,  gluttony,  and  prodigality ;  a  meer  vice  :  it  brings  in  debt, 
want,  and  beggary,  hereditary  diseases,  consumes  their  fortunes,  and  over- 
throws the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies.     To  this  I  might  here  well  add 
their   inordinate  expence  in  building,   those  phantastical   houses,  turrets, 
walks,  parks,  &c.  gaming,  excess  of  pleasure,  and  that  prodigious  riot  in 
apparel,  by  which  means  they  are  compelled  to  break  up  house,  and  creep 
into  holes.  ^  Sesellius,  in  his  Common  wealth  of  J  France,  gives  three  rea- 
sons why  the  French  nobility  were  so  frequently  bankmpts ;  Firsts  because 
they  have  so  many  law-suits  and  contentions,  one  upon  another,  which  were 
tedious  and  costly  :  by  which  means  it  came  to  pass,  that  commonly  law- 
yers bought  them  out  of  their  possessions,     A  second  cause  was  their  riot ; 
they  lived  beyond  their  means,  and  were  therefore  swallowed  up  by  mer- 
chants.    (La-Nove,  a  French  writer,  yields  five  reasons  for  his  countrey-mens 
poverty,  to  the  same  effect  almost,  and  thinks  verily,  if  the  gentry  of  France 
were  d[ivided  into  ten  parts,  eight  of  them  would  be  found  much  impaired  by 

•  Permgit  trauiqallla  potestas.  Quod  vioIenU  nequit.  Claudian.  ^  Bellum  nee  timenduxn  nee  provo- 
csDdum.  Plin.  Panegyr.  Trajano.  •  Lib.  3.  poSt.  cap.  19.  ^  Lib.  4.  de  repub.  cap.  2.  '  Peu- 
err.  lib.  1.  de  dWinat.  ^Carobden,  in  Cheshire.  flfiad.  lib.  6.  ^  Vide  Puteaui  Cumum  ;  Gocle- 
■fan  de  portentiMiii  ccsnis  nostrorom  tcmporum.  '  Mirabile  dictu  est,  quantum  opsoniorum  una 
doBiu  liiMalis  diebas  abaumat ;  aternuntur  meruue  in  omnes  pene  horas,  calentibus  semper  edulUs. 
tecnpC  Kritan.  i  Lib.  1.  de  rep.  Oallorum.  Quod  tot  litea  et  causse  forenses  ^\m  ferantur  ex  aliis. 
in  immcnsom  pruducantnr,  et  magnos  sumptoB  requlrant ;  unde  fit  ut  juria  adminlstri  plerumque 
■obJlkuB  poMeMJonea  adqoirant,  turn  qnod  sumptuose  viyant,  et  a  mercatoxibus  absoroeantur,  et 
MilendidiOTlnie  Testianttir,  jcc. 

.  F         ' 
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tales,  mortgages,  and  debts,  or  wholly  sunk  in  their  estates.)  TIte  !• 
immodtrate  fxcesi  in  upjatrcl,  wliick  contained  their  revenots.  How  this 
concerns  and  a^eea  with  our  present  slate,  look  you. >  But  of  this  elsewhere. 
As  it  is  in  a  mans  body — if  either  head,  heait,  stomach,  liver,  spleen,  or  aiiy 
one  part  lie  miaatlected,  all  ilic  rest  suffer  with  Jt — so  is  it  with  liiis  scUDO- 
mical  body  :  if  the  head  be  naught,  a  spendthril^,  a  drunkard,  a  whoremai 
B  gamester,  how  shall  tlie  family  live  at  ease  ?  *  Ipsa,  si  cuplul,  Salat  sen 
pronux  nun  potest  kanc  familiain ;  (as  Demea  said  in  the  comedy]  Saf 
her  self  cannot  save  it.  A  good,  honest,  painful  man  many  times  hai 
a  shrew  to  his  wife — a  sickly,  dishonest,  slothful,  foolish,  careless  woman  tu 
his  mate — a  proud,  peevish  fltrt,  a  liquorish,  prodigal  quean ;  and  by  that 
means  all  goes  to  ruine  :  or,  if  they  diflerin  nature — he  is  tliritly,  she  spends 
all :  he  wise,  she  sottish  and  soft — what  agreement  can  there  be  I  what 
friendship  ?  Like  that  of  the  thrush  and  swallow  in  j£sop ;  instead  of  mutual 
love,  kind  compellations,  whore  and  thief  is  heard ;  they  fling  stools  at  one 
anothep  heads.  '  Quie  intemperiet  vexat  hanc  Jumiliam  f  All  enforced 
marriages  commonly  produce  such  efiects ;  or,  if  on  their  behalfs  it  be  well, 
as  to  live  and  agree  lovingly  together,  they  may  have  disobedient  and  unruly 
children,  tliat  lake  ill  inurses  to  disquiet  them:  ^thetr  son  is  a  thinf,  a 
MpendlhTift ,  their  daughter  a  whore  ;  a  "stepmother,  oradaughterin  law,  db- 
tempers  all ;  °or  else,  for  want  of  means,  many  tortures  arise — debts,  dues, 
.fees,  dowries,  joy ntures,  legacies  to  he  paidj^unnuities  issuing  out:^by  means 
of  which,  they  have  not  wherewilhall  to  maintain  themselves  in  that  pomp  as 
their  pfedecessours  have  done,  bring  up  or  bestow  their  children  to  their  call- 
iDgv.  to  their  birth  and  quality,  ►'and  will  not  descend  to  their  present  for- 
tunes. Oftentimes  too.  to  aggravate  the  rest,  concurr  many  other  inconve- 
niences— unlhanktiil  friends,  decayed  friends,  bad  neighbours,  negligent 
■crvants,  {''servi  /unices,  venipelies,  callidi,  occlusa  sibi  ntille  clavibiis 
reieranl,  furtimque  raptaat,  consumunt,  /t^riunf)  casualties,  takes,  mulcts, 
chargeable  offices,  vain  expences,  entertainments,  loss  of  stock,  enmities, 
emulations,^  frequent  invitations^ osses,  suretisliip,  sickness,  death  of  friends, 
and  (that  which  is  the  gulf  of  all)  improvidence,  ill  husbandry,  disorder  and 
confusion ;  by  which  means  they  are  drenched  on  a  sudden  in  their  estates, 
and  at  unawares  precipitated  insensibly  into  an  inextricable  labyrinth  of 
debts,  cares,  woes,  want,  grief,  discontent,  and  melancholy  it  self. 
1  have  done  with  families,  ajid  will  now  briefly  run  over  some 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  most  secure,  happy,  jovial,  and  mer 
worlds  esteem,  are  princes  and  great  men,  free  from  melancholy 
their  cares,  miseries,  suspicions,  jealousies^  discontents,^olly,  and  madness^ 
I  refer  vou  to  Xenophons  Tyrannus,  where  king  Hiernn  discoursetti  at  large 
witli  Simonides  the  poet,  of  this  subject.  Of  all  others,  they  are  most 
troubled  with  perpetual  fears,  anxieties,  insomuch,  that  (as  he  said  in 
'Valerius)  if  thou  knewest  with  what  cares  and  mLi^rics  this  robe  were 
stuffed,  thou  wouldst  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Or,  put  case  tliey  be  secure 
and  free  from  fears  and  discontents,  yet  they  are  void*  of  reason  too  oft,  and 
precipitate  in  their  actions.  Read  all  our  histories,  ijuas  de  stullis  prodidere 
slulti — lliades,  vEneides,  Annalea — and  what  is  the  subject  ?  Stultorum 
reijvm  et  papulorum  conlintt  anttis.  How  mad  they  are,  how  furious, 
and  upon   small   occasions,    rash  and   inconsiderate    in  their  proceedings, 

tTrt,       lAinvML    PUiit.        -Filing.    FUlu  hiI  fur.         •Citai  cum  mure,  dna  g;*l]i  .Imul  III 

m«t  In  a  hmflf .  Ihey  mu  and  hawl,  ud  eiUH  u  iu|i7^uhH  uf  diicDiiiiniti,  u  Arc  uid  waipt 
irheii  ihcy  cDDcar,  mike  lfaiiDd«-eItpi  ia  the  iklM.  «  Plaului,  Aulukr,  '  Lib.  T.  cap.  S, 

•PelliluT  In  bellli  tapImtUi    t!  girilur  m.    Vetw  prorerbium,    Aul   ngem  uil  rituiitn  uaici 
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how   they  dote,  every  page  aknost  will  witness:  • delirant  reges, 

plectunlur  Achitd. 

Next  in  place,  next  in  miseries  and  discontents,  in  all  manner  of  hair- 
brain  *d  actions,  are  great  men  :  procul  a  Jove^  pnwul  afulmine:  the  nearer, 
the  worse.  If  they  live  in  court,  they  are  up  and  down,  ebb  and  flow  with 
their  princes  favours  {Ingenium  vulta  statque  caditque  suo)  now  aloft,  to 
morrow  down,  (as  '  Poly  bins  describes  them)  like  so  many  castitig  counters, 
1^^  of  gold,  to  morrow  of  silver,  that  vary  in  worth  as  the  computant  will ; 
now  they  stand  for  unites,  to  tnorrow  for  thousands ;  now  before  all,  anon 
behind.  Beside,  they  torment  one  another  with  mutual  factions,  emulations : 
one  is  ambitious,  another  enamoured;  a  third,  in  debt^a  prodiga^ over-runs 
his  fortunes;  a  fourth,  solicitous  with  caresy(gets  nothing, )&c.  But,  for 
these  mens  discontents,  anxieties,  I  refer  you  to  Lucians  tract,  de  mercede 
coA£/ifc/if,"^neasSylvius^/t6icfi/it5  et  stultitice  servos yhe  calls  them)  Agrippa, 
and  many  others.  > 

Of  philosophers  and  scholars,  prisae  sapientitB  dictatores,  I  have  ahready 
spoken  in  general  terms.  Those  superintendents  of  wit  and  learning,  men 
alx>ve  men,  those  refined  men,  minions  of  the  Muses, 


*  mentemque  habere  qaeit  bonam. 


t  *<o><^    Zf'  EteMe  *corculia,  datum  est, 

^th^^ute  and  subtle  sophisters,  so  much  honoured,  have  as  much  need  of 

hellebor  as  others.  ^ ^  O  mcdici,  mediam  pertundite  venam,  )  Read 

Lucians  Piscator,  and  tell  how  he  esteemed  them ;  Agrippas  tract  of  the 
Vanity  of  Sciences ;  nay  read  their  own  works,  their  absurd  tenets,  prodigious 
paradoxes,  et  risum  teneatis,  amid  ?  You  shall  find  that  of  Aristotle  true, 
nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mixturd  dementice ;  they  have  a  worm,  as 
well  as  others ;  you  shall  find  a  phantastical  strain,  a  fustian,  a  bombast,  a  vain- 
glorious humour,  an  affected  stile,  &c.  Hke  a  prominent  thred  in  an  uneven 
woven  cloth,  run  parallel  throughout  their  works;  and  they  that  teach 
wisdom,  patience,  meekness,  are  the  veryest  dizards,  hairbrains,  and  most 
discontent.  '  In  the  multitude  of  wisdom  is  grief;  and  he  that  encreascth 
wisdom,  encreaseth  sorrow.  I  need  not  quote  mine  author.  They  that 
laugh  and  contemn  others,  condemn  the  world  of  folly,  deserve  to  be  mocked, 
are  as  giddy-headed,  and  lie  as  open,  as  any  other.  *  Democritus,  that 
common  flouter  of  folly,  was  ridiculous  himself:  barking  Menippus,  scoffing 
Lucian,  satyrical  Lucilius,  Petronius,  Vano,  Persius,  &c.  may  be  cen- 
sured with  the  rest ;  Lonpedem  rectus  derideat,  ^tliiopem  albus.  Bale, 
Erasmus,  Hospinian,  Vives,  Kemnisius,  explode,  as  a  vast  ocean  of  Obs 
and  Sols,  school  divinity;  '^a  labyrinth  of  intricable  questions,  unprofit- 
able contentions:  incredibilem  delirationem,  one  calls  it.  If  school  divinity 
be  so  censured,  subtilis  ^  Scotus  lima  veritatis,  Occam  irrcfragabilis,  cujus 
ingenium  Vetera  omnia  ingenia  subvertit,  SfC.  Baconthrope,  Doctor  Re- 
solutus,  and  Corculum  Theologice,  Thomas  himself,  Doctor  ^  Seraphicus, 
cui  dictavit  A  ngeluSy  Sfc,  what  shall  become  of  humanity  ?  Ars  stulta,  what 
can  she  plead  ?  what  can  her  followers  say  for  themselves  ?  Much  learning 
•  cere-diminuit'brum,  hath  crackt  their  skonce,  and  taken  such  root,  that 
tribus  Anticyris  caput  insanabile,  hellebore  it  self  can  do  no  good,  ^or  that 
renowned  ^  lanthom  of  Epictetus,  by  which  if  any  man  studied,  he  should  be 
as  wise  as  he  was.     But  all  will  not  serve.  ^Rhetoricians,  in  ostentatlonem 

*tih,  I.  hist  Rom.  similes  abaculonim  calculis,  secundum  computanti^  arbitrium.  modo  erei  sunt, 
modo  aarei ;  ad  nutum  nj\Mt  nunc  beat!  sunt,  nunc  misori.  "  i£rumnosique  Sulunes,  in  Sa.  3.  De 
niser.  curialiam.  *  F.  Douse  Epid.  lib.  1.  c.  13.  »  Hoc  cognomento  cohonestati  Uomv.  qui 
cflteroa  mortalei  sapientift  prostarent.  Testis  Plln.  lib.  7.  cap.  34.  >  Insanire  parant  certA  ratione 
Bodoque :  mad  bjr  the  book,  they.  i  Juvenal.  >  Salomon.  •  Communis  irrisor  stuUttiiD. 
» Wit,  whither  wilt t  ' Ssaliger  exerciUt.  324.  <Vitejus.  •  Eonius.  'Lucian.  Termille 
JraduDb  olim  empta ;  ttudens  mde  sapicntiam  adipiscetur. 
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lotjuacitatis,  multa  agitant — out  of  their  volubility  of  toii^ie,  will  talk 
lo  no  [itirpose.  Orators  can  perewade  other  men  what  they  will,  quo  voltint, 
undo  volant,  move,  pacific,  &c.  but  cannot  settle  their  own  brains,  i.  What 
auilh  Tolly?  Main  indisertain  prudentiam,  quam  loquacem  stultit'iuTa ; 
and  (as  *  Seneca  seconds  htm)  a  wise  mans  oration  should  not  be  polite  or, 
»olidtou8.*>  ''  Fabius  esteeniB  no  better  of  most  of  them,  either  in  _ 
KCtion,  ^ture,  than  as  men  beside  themselves,  in»anoa  declamatores  ,'^i 
doth  Gregory ;  nan  mihi  sajiit  qui  sermone,  sed  qui  Juctts,  sapit. 
I  the  beat  of  him,  a  good  uratour  is  a  turn-coat,  an  evil  man ;  bonm 
y  pesiimvi  vir ;  his  tongue  is  set  lo  sale  ;  he  is  a  meer  voice  {as  '  he  said  of  a 
I  ntghtingal) ;  dat  sine  mente  sonum  ;  an  hyperbolical  liar,  a  flatterer,  a  para- 
[  nte,  and  (as  '  Ammiaims  Murcellinus  wUl)  a  conlipling  coaener,  one  that 
doth  more  mischief  by  his  tair  speeches,  than  lie  that  bribes  by  money  ;  for 
ft  man  may  with  mure  tkcility  avoid  him  that  circumvents  by  money,  than 
him  that  deceives  with  glosing  terms ;  which  made  **  Socrates  so  much  abhor 
and  explode  them.^  '  Fracostorius,  a  famous  poet,  freely  grants  all  poets  to 
be  mad;  so  doth  "Scaliger;  and  who  doth  not?  (Aut  insanit  homo,  ant 
versvi  facit,  Hor.  Sat.  7.  /.  2.  Insanire  tubel,  i.  e.  versus  eomponere, 
Virg.  Eel.  3.  So  Senius  interprets)  all  poets  are  mad,  a  company  of  bitter 
satyrisis,  detractors,  or  else  parasitical  applauders ;  and  what  is  poetry  it  self, 
but  (as  Austin  holds)  vinum  erroris  ab  eoriis  doctoribus  projiinalum  ?  '' 
may  give  that  censure  of  them  in  general,  which  Sir  Thomas  Moore  once 
of  Germanus  Brixius  poems  in  particular. 

vthuiitur. 

m  Mle  .tulliUiB  1  tyhram  hibiUuI  FuriB. 

Budceus,  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Lupsetus,  will  have  civil  law  to  be  d 
tower  of  wisdom;  another  honours  phyaick,  the  quintessence  of  nature; 
third  tumbles  them  both  down,  and  sets  up  the  flag  of  his  own  peculiaf 
science.  Your  supercilious  criticks,  grammatical  triHers,  uote-makers,  cu- 
rious antiquaries,  find  out  all  the  mines  of  wit,  inejitiarum  deltcias,  amongst 
the  rubbish  of  old  writers :  "^jito  stultis  habenl,  «i«  aliqmd  sa£iciant  inve- 
f,  quod  ia  aliorum  ncriptis  vertant  vitio  :  all  fools  with  them  tliat  cannot 
find  fault:  ihey  correct  others,  and  are  hot  in  a  cold  cause,  puxzle  them- 
selves to  find  out  how  many  streets  in  Rome,  houses,  gates,  towers.^omers 
countrey,  j£neas  mother .(JNiobes  daughters,'^!!  Sappho  piMica  fuerit? 
•n  "prills  extiterit,  an  gallina  ?  SfC.  et  alia,  qua  dediscenda  essent,  si 

es,  as  ''Seneca  holdsV  what  clothes  tlie  senators  did  wear  in  Rome,  what 

shews,  how  they  sate,  where  they  went  to  the  close  stool,  how  many  dishes 
I  mess,  what  sauce;  which,  lor  the  present,  for  an  historian  to  relate,    < 
L  (^  according  to  Lodovic.  Vivcs)  is  very  ridiculous,  b  to  them  most  precioUBy 
I  elaborate  stuH',  they  admired  for  it,  and  as  proud,  as  trifrnphant  in  the  meailifl 
rbme  for  tliis  discovery,  as  if  they  had  won  a  city,  or  conquered  a  provincen^ 
I  as  rich  as  if  they  had  found  a  mme  of  gold  ore.     Quosvis  auciores  absvrdita 
F  commentit  sitls  percacnnt  el  slercoraiil,  one  saith  :  they  bewray  and  daub  a  J 
I  company  of  books  and  good  authors,    with  their  absurd  comments,  (cor-J 
!  rectomm  aterquilinia  '  Scaliger  calls  them)  and  shew  their  wit  in  censuring  , 
I  others, — a  company  of  foolish  note-makers,  humble-bees,  dors  or  beetles : 
I  inter  slercora  «t  plnrimum  veraantur,  tliey  rake  over  all  those  rubbish  and 
I  dunghills,    and  prefer   a   manuscript  many   times  before  the  Gospel  itself, 

,  •  Kpiil.  IL  I.  lib.  Non  oportci  onHonem  npiFDUi  tof  pallUm  >ul  i 
I  UulW  ■ohdltu, juUIIoiK.  funulM.  pevtui,  CnHiinn  iwdnim.  ftc.  ' 
-""  ILIb.SO,  Pliuimll  Aceig  videtui  qui  onliopi  quun  qn)  pK 
>  In  Oorg.  PUumk.       i  lo  Nmunrid,        ■  SI  time  (It  Ltviu, 
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'  ikesaurum  criticum^  before  any  treasure,  and  with  their  deleaturs,  alii 
Ugunt  sic,  mens  codex  sic  habet,  with  their  postremtB  editiones^  annotations, 
castigalions,  &c.  make  books  dear,  themselves  ridiculous,  and  do  no  body 
good  :  yet,  if  any  man  dare  oppose  or  contradict,  they  are  mad,  up  in  arms 
on  a  sudden ;  how  many  sheets  are  written  in  defence,  how  bitter  invectives, 
what  apologies  ?  ^  Ep'^phyllides  kis  sunt  et  mere  nugce.  But  I  dare  say  no 
more  of,  for,  with,  or  against  them,  because  I  am  liable  to  their  lash,  as  well 
as  othersX  Of  these  and  the  rest  of  our  aitists  and  philosophers,  I  will  gene-  * 
rally  conclude,  they  are  a  kind  of  mad  men,  (as  "  beneca  esteems  of  them) 
to  make  doubts  and  scruples,  how  to  read  them  truly,  to  mend  old  authors, 
but  will  not  mend  their  own  lives,  or  teach  us  ingenia  sanare,  memoriam 
officiofum  ingerere,  ac  fidem  in  rebus  humanis  retinere^  to  keep  our  wits  in 
order,  or  rectify  our  manners.  Numquid  iibi  nan  demens  videtur,  si  istis 
operam  impenderil  ?  is  not  he  mad  that  draws  lines  with  Archimedes,  whiles 
his  house  is  ransacked,  and  his  city  besieged,  when  the  whole  world  is  in 
combustion, — or  we,  whilest  our  souls  are  in  danger,  {mors  sequitur,  vita 
fugit)  to  spend  our  time  in  toys,  idle  questions,  and  things  of  no  worth  ?  > 

That "  lovers  are  mad,  I  think  no  man  will  deny.  Amare  simul  et  sapere 
ipsi  Jovi  nan  datur  ;  Jupiter  himself  cannot  intend  both  at  once. 

*  Non  bene  conveniunt,  nee  in  un&  sede  morantur, 
Mi^etUs  etamor. 

Tully,  when  he  was  invited  to  a  second  marriage,  replied,  he  could  not 
simul  amare  et  stpere,  be  wise  and  love  both  together.  *  Est  Orcus  ille  ; 
vis  est  immedicabilis ;  est  rabies  insana :  love  is  madness,  a  hell,  an  incurable 
disease;  impotentem  et  insanam  libidinem  ^  Seneca  calls  it,  an  impotent  and 
raging  lust.  I  shall  dilate  this  subject  apart :  in  the  mean  time  let  lovers 
sigh  out  the  rest. 

» Nevisanus  the  lawyer  holds  it  for  an  axiome,  most  women  are  fools, 
^(^ consilium  feminis  int7a/teft/r/t)^Seneca,  men,  be  they  young  or  old;  who 
doubts  it?  youth  is  mad,  as  Elius  in  Tully,  Stulti  adolescentuli,  old  age  little 
better,  deliri  senes,  Sfc.  Theophrastus,  in  the  107  year  of  his  age,  **said  he 
then  began  to  be  wise,  turn  sapere  coepit,  and  therefore  lamented  his  depar- 
ture. If  wisdom  come  so  late,  where  shall  we  find  a  wise  man  ?  our  old 
ones  dote  at  threescore  and  ten.  I  would  cite  more  proofs  and  a  better  author  ; 
but,  for  the  present,  let  one  fool  point  at  another.  ^  Nevisanus  hath  as  hard 
an  opinion  of  **rich  men — wealth  and  wisdom  cannot  divell  together  ;  stul- 
titiam  patiuntur  opes;  *and  they  do  commonly  Hnfatuare  cor  hominis, 
besot  men  ;  and,  as  we  see  it,  fools  have  fortune  :  ^  sapientia  non  invenitur 
in  terra  suaviter  viventium.  For,  beside  a  natural  contempt  of  learning, 
which  accompanies  such  kind  of  men,  innate  idleness,  (for  they  will  take  no 
pains)  and  which  ^Aristotle  observes,  ubi  mens  plurima^  ibi  minima  for  tuna ; 
ubi  plurima  fortuna,  ibi  mens  perexigua  ;  great  wealth  and  little  wit  go 
commonly  together  :  they  have  as  much  brains,  some  of  them,  in  their  heads  ^ 
as  in  their  heels ;  besides  this  inbred  neglect  of  liberal  sciences j"^ and  all  arts, 
which  should  excolere  mentem,  polish  the  mind,  they  have  most  part  some 
guliish  humour  or  otlier,  by  which  they  are  led  ;  one  is  an  Epicure,  an 
atheist,  a  second  a  gamester,  a  third  a  whoremaster,  (fit  subjects  all  for 
a  satyrist  to  work  upon)— ^  Hie  nuptarum  insanit  amoribus,  hie  puerorum ; —  ^ 

*  Edit.  7.  ▼olum.  lano  CSratero.  >  Aristophania  Ranis.  "  Lib.  de  beneflciisi.  ^  Dellrus  ct  aniens 
dieator  merito.  Uor.  Seneca.  •Ovid.  Met.  *  Plutarch.  Amatorio  est  amor  inaanus.  rKnist.  39. 
■Sj]t»  napCialiH.  L  I.  num.  II.  Omnes  mulieres,  ut  plurimum.  stulta}.  »  Aristotle.  ^Dolere 
ae  dixit,  qood  turn  ritk  e^^rederetur.  «  Lib.  I.  num.  11.  Sapientia  et  divitiae  vix  simul  possideri 
pnmnL       *  They  get  their  viadom  by  eating  pie-crust,  some.  •  Kfrfifutra  rois  ByyfTols  yty^rat 

■fftfruf  4.     Opes  quidem  mortalibus  sunt  amentii.    Thoogiiis.         'Fortuna,  nimium  qucra  fovet, 
HBttum  Csdt.       s  Joh.  28.        ^  Mag.  mural  Ub.  3.  ct  lib.  1.  Hat.  4.       <  Ilor.  scr.  1.  aat.  4. 
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ione  ia  mad  of  hawking,  hunting,  cocking;  anolber  of  carousinf,  faofWi 

riding,  spending ;  a  fourth,  of  building,  fighting.  &c.     Inianit  vtteret  sta- 

tuat  Dumatijipul  emenda  .*  Daniii&ippus  hath  an  humour  of  his  oirn,  to  be 

taiktof;  ^  Heliodorus  tlie  Carthagiuiati,  another.     In  a  word,  as  Scaligei 

conclude*  of  them  all,  they  are  tlulaa  ertciie  stulliliit,  the  rery  statues  or 

I  pillan  of  folly.     Chuae,  out  of  all  stories,  lam  that  bath  been  moat  admired  ; 

I'feDCl  you  tbm  alili  dad malla  ad  laudem,  ntilta  ad viluptralionem  magjiifica, 

'  U  '  fierOMiS  of  Semiraniis  :  mnnes  morlalet  mililii,  Iriamphis,  diritiis.  ^c. 

htm  el  laiu,  cade,  cieleritque  viliit,  anleceuit :  as  she  had  some  good,  so 

had  she  many  bad  parts. 

jAle»auder,  a  worthy  roan,  but  furious  in  his  anger,  orertaken  in  drink  : 
Cvetat  ami  Seipio  valiant  and  wise,  but  vain- glorious,  ambitious :  Vespasian 
a  wortliy  prince,  but  covetous :  "  Hannibal,  as  he  had  mighty  verlues.  so  had 
he  many  *ice» ;  unam  cirlatem  mille  vilia  coTnilantar,  as  Machiavel  of  Cos- 
muft  Medices,  he  liad  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  1  will  determine  of  them 
all,  they  are  like  these  double  or  turning  pictures ;  stand  before  which,  you 
see  a  fair  maid  on  the  one  side,  an  ape  on  the  other,  an  owle :  look  upon 
them  at  the  first  sight  all  is  well ;  but  farther  examine,  you  shall  find  them 
wise  on  the  one  side,  and  fools  on  the  other ;  in  some  few  things  praiseworthy, 
in  the  rest  incomparably  laully.  I  will  say  nothing  of  their  diseases,  emula- 
tions, discontents,  wants,  and  such  miseries ;  let  Poverty  plead  the  rest  ia. 
Aristophanes  Pluius.  1 

Covetous  men,  amongst  others,  are  most  mad;  "they  have  all  the  sympK] 
tomi  of  melancholy — fear,  sadness,  suspicion,  &c.  as  shall  be  proved  in  uH 
proper  plat^e  ;   Danda  est  heUebori  mullo  pars  maxima  avaris.  A 

JJAnd  yet,  methttiks,  prodigals  are  much  madder  than  they,  be  of  what  cona 
dition  ifiey  will,  that  bear  a  publick,  or  private  purse;  as  a  "Dutch  writ*" 
censured  Rii'hurd  the  rich  duke  of  Cornwal,  suing  (o  be  emperonr,  for  his 
[irofnse  Bpeniling,  qui  effudit  pevunmm  ante  pedes  principum  electamm  nicut 
aqttam,  that  sratteied  money  like  water;  1  do  censure  them.  Stulla  Anglia, 
(saith  he)  tjiitt  lot  deaariis  ^nte  eit  jirivata ;  stulti  prineipes  Ahmania, 
qui  noMe  jus  suum  pro  pecunid  vendiderunt.  Spend-thrills,  bribers,  and, 
brilie-takcrs,  are  fools;  and  so  are  ■'oil  they  that  cannot  keep,  diabui 

ambitious  (^ilnticyrof 
ttulior  lorbere  meraciu).  Epicures,  atheists,  scliismaticks,  hereticks:  At 
9mne$  kabent  imaginationem  lasam  (saith  Nymannus) ;  and  their  madneis 
shall  be  evident,  2  Tim.  3.  9.<  '  Fabatus.  an  Italian,  holds  sea-faring  men 
nil  mad  ;  (Ae  ship  ia  mad,  for  it  never  stands  still ;  the  mariners  are  mad. 
to  expose  themtelvet  to  such  imminent  dangers  i  the  waters  are  raying  mad, 
in  perpetual  motion:  the  wind*  are  as  mad  an  the  rest ;  they  know  not  whence 
they  come,  whither  they  would  go  :  and  those  men  are  maildest  of  all,  that 
go  to  tea :  for  one  fool  at  home,  they  Jind  forty  ahrnad.  He  was  a  mad  man 
that  said  it>1and  tliou,  poradventure,  as  mad  to  read  it.\  '  Felix  Piatenis  is 
of  opinion  all  alc.hymists  arc  mad,  out  of  their  wils ;  ■  Athenteus  saith  as 
mncli  of  fidlers,  et  Masarum  luscinias,  "  musicians  ;  omnes  tibicines  insa- 
nivnt  t  ubi  semel  effiunt,  uvolat  illico  mens ;  in  comes  musick  at  one  ear ; 

Uadoriu  tVih'*|ilnli'nilt  4il  ntfiDnni  urtili  HnnnriiiBD  iMiunniio  mr  bic  Juni  coiidfi<i 

■nqali  liiinpiond  me  vliwidum  uique  id  hsc  fua  pmi ■     "---"       '-  ■•-  ■ 

work  1  which  CliiTwrVcrvlui  luipifii.       "Litj.   Inpuu 

qiil*  ambltlone  nmlt  aul  uornUpillei  unoni  (IuIh|iU>1uai. 

nlci  fllitanlcij  tdannum  llSI,  or  cujui  pKODit  jun  Inrrvdifailli  dli 


or  spend,  llieir  money*  ' 

I  might  8«y  the  like  of  angry,  pceriah. 
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out  goes  wit  at  another.  Proud  and  vain  glorious  persons  are  certainly  mad  ; 
and  so  are  "  lascivious ;  I  can  feel  their  pukes  beat  hither ;  horn  mad  some  of 
them,  to  let  others  lye  with  their  wives,  and  wink  at  it. 

To  insist  ^  in  all  particulars,  were  an  Herculean  task,  to  *  reckon  up 
'  insanas  substrucliones,  insanos  labores,  insanum  luxum,  mad  labours,  mad 
books,  endeavours,  carriages,  gross  ignorance,  ridiculous  actions,  absurd 
gestures,  insanam  gulam,  insaniam  villarunij  insana  juryia,  as  TuUy  terms 
them,  madness  of  villages,  stupend  stnictures,  as  those  ^Egyptian  pyramids, 
labyrinths  and  Sphinges,  which  a  company  of  crowned  asses,  ad  ostentationem 
opum,  vainly  built,  when  neither  the  architect  nor  king  that  made  them,  or  to 
what  use  and  purpose,  are  yet  known.  To  insist  in  their  hypocrisie,  incon- 
stancy, bUndness,  rashness,  dementem  temeritatem,  fraud,  cozenage,  malice, 
anger,  impudence,  ingratitude,  ambition,  gross  superstition,  ■  ternpora  infecta 
et  adulatione  sordida,  as  in  Tiberius  times,  such  base  flattery,  stupend,  para- 
sitical fawning  and  colloguing,  &c.  brawls,  conflicts,  desires,  contentions,  it 
would  ask  an  expert  Vesalius  to  anatomize  every  member.  Shall  I  say  ? 
Jupiter  himself,  Apollo,  Mars,  &c.  doted  :  and  monster-conquering  Hercules, 
that  subdued  the  world,  and  helped  others,  could  not  relieve  himself  in  this  : 
but  mad  he  was  at  last.  And  where  shall  a  man  walk,  converse  with  whom, 
in  what  province,  city,  and  not  meet  with  Signior  Delirio,  or  Hercules  Furens, 
Maenades,  and  Corybantes  ?  Their  speeches  say  no  less.  ^  E  fungis  nati 
homines ;  or  else  they  fetched  their  pedigree  from  those  that  were  struck  by 
Sampson  with  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,  or  from  Deucalion  and  Pyrrlia's  stones; 
for  durum  genus  sumus^tnarmorei  sumus  ^e  SLie  stony 'hearied^  and  savour 
tix)  much  of  the  stock,  as  if  they  had  all  heard  that  inchanted  horn  of  Astolpho 
(that  English  duke  in  Ariosto),  which  never  sounded  but  all  his  auditors  were 
mad,  and  for  fear  ready  to  make  away  themselves;  ^  or  landed  in  the  mad  haven 
in  the  Euxine  sea  of  Dap/mis  insana^  which  had  a  secret  quality  to  dementeite; 
they  are  a  company  of  giddy-heads,  afternoon  men  ;  it  is  midsomer-mooii  still, 
and  the  dog-dayes  last  all  the  year  long:  they  are  all  mad.  Whom  shall  I 
then  except?  Ulricus  Huttenus  ^  iSTcTwo;  nam  Nemo  omnibus  horis  sapit ; 
Nemo  nascitur  sine  vitiis ;  crimine  Nemo  caret ;  Nemo  sortc  sua  vivit  con- 
tentus  ;  Nemo  in  amore  sapit ;  Nemo  bonus  ;  Nemo  sapiens  ;  Nemo  est  ex 
omni  parti  beatus,  SfC,  and  therefore  Nicholas  Nemo,  or  Monsieur  Nobody, 
shall  go  free  :  Quid  valeat  nemoy  nemOy  referre  potest.  But  whom  shall  I 
except  in  the  second  place  ?  such  as  are  silent :  vir  sapit,  qui  pauca  loquitur; 
*  no  better  way  to  avoid  folly  and  madness,  than  by  taciturnity.  Whom  in  a 
third  ?  all  senators,  magistrates ;  for  all  fortunate  men  are  wise,  and  con- 
quiTours  valiant,  and  so  are  all  great  men  ;  iion  est  bonum  ludere  cum  diis ; 
they  are  wise  by  authority,  good  by  their  office  and  place ;  his  licet  impune 
pessimos  esse^  (some  say)  we  must  not  speak  of  them;  neither  is  it  fit;  per 
me  sint  omnia  protintis  alba  ;  I  will  not  think  amiss  of  them.  Whom  next  ? 
Stoicks  ?  Sapiens  Stoicus  ;  and  he  alone  is  subject  to  no  perturbations,<j;as 
^  Phitarch  scoffs  at  him)  he  is  not  vexed  with  torments,  or  burnt  with  Jire, 
foiled  by  his  adversary,  sold  of  his  enemy.  Though  he  be  wrinkled,  sand- 
blind^  toothless,  and  deformed  ;  yet  he  is  most  beautiful,  and  like  a  god,  a 

'  Prov.  30.  ItiMna  libido. -Hie,  rogo,  non  furor  c»st  ?  non  est  hacc  nipntula  demens  ?  MHtt.  en.  74. 
I.  3.  "  Mill*?  puellarum  t-t  puerorum  mille  furores.  »  Utcr  est  insanior  horum  ?  Hor.  Ovid,  Virg. 
Piin.  y  Flin.  lib.  36.  •  Tacitus,  3  Annal.  •  Ovid.  7  M»>t,  K  futiiris  nati  homiiu-s,  ut  olim  Co- 
rinthi  primary i  illius  loci  accula?,  quia  stolidi  et  fatui  fun;ps  nati  dicebantur.  Idem  et  alibi  diras. 
*  Famian.  Strada,  de  baiulis,  de  marmore  .sen)iscul|)tis.  '  Arrianus,  periplo  maris  Etixini,  portCts 
ejii*  tseminit,  et  Gilliuti.  I.  3.  de  Rospbor.  Thrucio.  Et  laurus  insana,  qua*,  allatu  in  convivium.  con- 
mat  oinnes  insanii  a  ffinsit.  Ouliel.  Sfucchius,  comment,  &c.  ••  Lepidum  pocma,  sic  inscriptura. 
*8tQltitiain  diftsimnlare  non  potes.  nisi  tacitumitate.  'Extortun,  non  cruciatur;  ambustus,  non 
laditor ;  prostratot  in  lucil,  non  vincitur  ;  non  fit  captivus,  ab  hoste  venundatus.  Et  si  rugosus,  senex, 
tdntolnt,  luscus,  deforxnis,  formosus  tamen,  et  deo  similis,  felix,  divep,  rex,  nullius  ej^ns  etsi  d«na- 
rio  BOO  lit  dignns. 
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king  in  conceit,  tkoui/li  not  worth 

tiever  tad,  drvnk ;  because  verlue  cannot  ba  taken  away  (i 
by  reason  of  strong  apprehen»iou :  but  he  was  mad  to  say  so,  i"  Anticyrm 
ceelo  huic  est  opus,  aut  dolabrd:  he  had  need  to  be  biir«<],  and  ao  had  all  his 
fellows,  as  wise  as  tlicy  would  seeni  to  be,  Chrysippus  himself  liberally 
grants  tbem  to  be  fools  as  well  as  others,  at  certain  times,  upon  some  occa- 
sions: amitti  virtulem  ait  per  ebrietatem,  aut  atribilarium  morbum  :  it  may 
be  lost  by  dnmkenness  or  melancholy  ;  he  may  he  sometimes  crazed  as  well 
as  the  rest:  ^ ad  sumntam,  sapiens,  nisi  quum  pitaita  molesta.  1  sitould 
here  except  some  cynicks,  Menippus,  Dio^iies,  that  Thebaa  Crates,  or  t9 
descend  to  these  times,  that  omniscious,  only  wise  fraternity  '  of  the  Rosil^ 
Cross,  those  great  theologues,  politicians,  philosophers,  physicians,  philtn 
lo|;ers,  artists,  &c.  of  whom  S.  Bridget,  Albas  Joacchimus,  Leicenbergi 
and  such  divine  spirits,  have  prophesied,  and  made  promise  to  ttie  world 
at  least  there  be  any  such,  (Hen.  ^  Neuhusins  makes  a  doubt  of  it,  '  Valen- 
tinus  Andreas,  and  othei-s)  or  an  Eiias  Artilex  tlieir  Theophrastian  master; 
^  whom  though  Libavius  and  many  deride  and  carp  at,  yet  some  will  have  ' 
be  Ike  "'renewer  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  reformer  of  the  world,  and 
living;  for  so  Johannes  Montanus  Strigoniensis  (that  great  patron  of  Pi 

is)  contends,  and  certainly  avers  °  a  most  divine  man,  and  the  quinte*- 
sencc  of  wisdom,  wheTesoevcr  he  is :  for  he,  his  fratemitv,  friends,  &€}sTe 
all  "  betrothed  to  viisdom,  if  we  may  believe  their  disciples  and  follower.  I 
must  needs  except  Lipsius  and  the  pope,  and  expunge  llieir  name  om  of  the 
catalogue  of  fools  :  lor,  besides  that  parasitical  testimony  of  Dousa, 

Nemo  at,  qui  JiBIO  le  E<|uip«n»  qu»I— 

Lipsius  saith  of  himself,  that  he  was  p  hamani  generis  qiitdam  pitdagi 
twee  ef  slylo,  a  gnind  signior,  a  master,  a  tutor  of  us  all :  and  for  thirteen 
yeara,  he  brags,  how  he  sowed  wisdom  in  the  Low  Conntreys,  (as  Ammonius 
the  philosopher  sometimes  did  in  Alexandria)  i  cum  humanilate  lileras,  et 
sapientiam  cum  prudendd :  antistcs  sapientict,  he  shall  be  sapientum  octa- 
rus.  The  pope  is  more  than  a  man,  as  '  his  parrots  often  make  him — a 
demi-god  ;  and  besides  his  holiness  cannot  err,  in  ratkedrS  belike :  and  yet 
some  of  them  have  been  magicians,  hereticks,  atheists,^.children  ;>and,  as 
PUtina  saith  of  John  '22,  Et  si  vir  literatus,  multa  sloliditatem  et  levitatem 
pnx  se  terentia  egit,  stolidi  et  socordis  vir  ingenii ;  a  scholar  sufficient ;  yet 

I  particular,  but 


i 

ave  t^S 

ParttW 

rcjare 
r^.  I 
of  the 

A 


many  uiings  he  did  foolishly.     Lightly  1  c 

in  general  terms  to  the  rest,  they  are  all  mad,  their  wits  a 

(as  Ariosto  feigns,  I,  34)  kept  in  jars  above  the  moon. 


;  evaporated,  and 


arhlgli  condition 


SoTDF.  in  fkir  jevfli  riuli  und  coatl;  he. 

Otbtnln  portly,  thflmiaroi^L  _ 

'nii'iill'bf  •punt,  uid  UiU  hli  nunlier'i  mM. 

Convict  fools  they  are,  mad  men  upon  record ;  and,  1  am  afraid,  past  cure, 
many  of  them  :  '  crepnnt  ingenia  :  the  symptomes  are  manifest ;  they  are  all 
of  Gotam  parish  :  "  Quum  furor  kaud  dubius,  guum  sit  manifesta  phrenesis, 
what  remains  then  '  but  to  send  for  lorarios,  those  officers  to  carry  them  all 
together  for  compEiny  to  BedlamjC^nd  set  Rabelais  to  be  their  physician."? 

I  Ilium  iwnli-nduiit  nan  iniiiril  afflri.  nDn  Inltnil.  nan  Inelmilll.  quia  llKus  non  cripitur  ob  MW- 
'    '*        "'         gpia.  ly.  U  8. 
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If  any  man  shall  ask  in  the  mean  time,  who  I  am,  that  so  boldly  censure 
others,  tu  nuUane  habes  vitia ?  Have  I  no  faults?  ^Yes,  more  than  thou 
hast,  whatsoever  tliou  art.  Nos  nutnerus  sumus :  I  confess  it  again,  I  am  as 
foolish,  as  mad  as  any  one. 

>  Intanus  Tobis  rideor ;  non  deprecor  ipse, 
.    Quo  minus  insanua 

I  do  not  deny  it ;  demens  de  populo  dematur,^  My  comfort  is,  I  have  more 
fellows,  and  those  of  excellent  note.  ^  And  though  I  be  not  so  right  or  so  dis- 
creet as  I  should  be,  yet  not  so  mad,  so  bad  neither,  as  thou  perhaps  takest 
me  to  be. 

To  conclude,  this  being  granted,  that  all  the  world  is  melancholy,  or  mad, 
dotes,  and  every  member  of  it,  I  have  ended  my  task,  and  sufficiently  illus- 
trated that  which  I  took  upon  me  to  demonstrate  at  first.  At  this  present  I 
have  no  m'ore  to  say.  His  sanam  mentem  Democritus ;  I  can  but  wish  my 
self  and  them  a  good  physician,  and  all  of  us  a  better  mind. 

And  although,  for  the  abovenamed  reasons,  I  had  a  just  cause  to  undertake 
this  subject,  to  point  at  these  particular  species  of  dotage,  that  so  men  might 
acknowledge  their  imperfections,  and  seek  to  reform  what  is  amiss ;  yet  I  have 
a  more  serious  intent  at  this  time ;  and — to  omit  all  impertinent  digressions — 
to  say  no  more  of  such  as  are  improperly  melancholy,  or  metaphorically  mad, 
lightly  mad,  or  in  disposition,  as  stupid,  angry,  drunken,  silly,  sottish,  sullen, 
proud,  vain-glorious,  ridiculous,  beastly,  pievish,  obstinate,  impudent,  extra- 
vagant, di-y,  doting,  dull,  desperate,  hairbrain*d.  Sec.  mad,  frantick,  foolish, 
heteroclites,  which  no  new  ^ hospital  can  hold,  no  physick  help— my  purpose 
and  endeavour  is,  in  the  folio wmg  discourse  to  anatomize  this  humour  of  me- 
lancholy, through  all  his  parts  and  species,  as  it  is  an  habit,  or  an  ordinary 
disease,  and  that  philosophically,  medicinally — to  shew  the  causes,  symptomes, 
and  several  cures  of  it,  that  it  may  be  the  better  avoided ;  moved  thereunto 
for  the  generality  of  it,  and  to  do  good,  it  being  a  disease  so  frequent,  as  *  Mer- 
curialis  observes,  in  these  our  day es  ;  so  often  happening,  saith  ^Laurentius, 
in  our  miserable  times,  as  few  there  are  that  feel  not  the  smart  of  it.  Of  the 
same  mind  as  iElian  Montaltus,  ^'Melancthon,  and  others;  ^Julius  Caesar 
Claudinus  calls  it  the  fountain  of  all  other  diseases,  and  so  common  in  this 
crazed  age  of  ours  ^  that  scarce  one  of  a  thousand  is  free  from  it ;  and  that 
splenetick  hypochondriacal  wind  especially,  which  proceeds  from  the  spleen 
and  short  ribs.  Being  then  it  is  a  disease  so  grievous,  so  common,  I  know 
not  wherein  to  do  a  more  general  service,  and  spend  my  time  better,  than  to 
prescribe  means  how  to  prevent  and  cure  so  universal  a  malady,  an  epidemi- 
cal disease,  that  so  often,  so  much,  crucifies  the  body  and  mind. 

If  I  have  over-shot  my  self  in  this  which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  or  that  it 
is  (which  I  am  sure  some  will  object)  too  phantastical,  too  light  and  comical 
for  a  divine,  too  satyrical  for  one  of  my  profession,  1  will  presume  to 
answer  with  ** Erasmus,  in  like  case,  Tis  not  I,  but  Democritus  :  Democritus 
dixit :  you  must  consider  what  it  is  to  speak  in  ones  own  or  anothers  person, 
an  assumed  habit  and  name ;  a  difference  betwixt  him  that  affects  or  acts  a 
princes,  a  philosophers,  a  magistrates,  a  fools  part,  and  him  that  is  so  indeed; 
and  what  liberty  those  old  satyrists  have  had :  it  is  a  cento  collected  from 
others  :  not  I,  but  they,  that  say  it. 

Dixero  si  quod  forte  jocosiu*,  hoc  mihi  juris 
Cum  venii  dabis 

*  Alinusntulum  tsmcn  indc  me  solabor,  quod  unA  cum  multis  et  sspipntibus  et  roleberrimiji  virin 
ipse  ioEiipipDS  sim ;  quod  de  se,  Menippus  LuHani  in  Nccyomantii.  *  rrtronius,  in  Catalect.  r  That, 
I  mean,  of  Andr.  Vale.  Anolog.  mancip.  1.  1.  et  26,  Apul.  'Ilec  affectio  no^tris  femporihus  fre- 
qoectissims,         *Cap.    l5.  de  MeL        ^De  animl.     Nostro  hoc  saiculo  morbus  frcquentiMimuii. 


■ConauIL  M,  Adeo  nostris  temporibus  frequenter  insTuit,  ut  nullus  fere  ab  ejus  laVe  imraunis  repe- 
riatar,  etomniaa  fere  roorbomm  occasio  existat.  ^Mor.  Encom.  Si  qnis  caluronictur  Icvius  cfesc 
qaam  dcert  th««dinKam,  aut  mordacins  quam  deceat  Christianum. 


i.  Take  heed  yoi 
you  will  pardon  it 
take  exceptions  at 


Democritus  to  the  Reader. 

mistake  me  not.  >  If  I  do  a  little  forget  my  self.  I  liopt 
And  to  say  truth,  why  ahould  any  man  be  offended, 


tfatnt. 

K^l  hate  their  vices,  not  their  persons.^  If  any  be  displeased  or  take  ougUi 
1^     unto  himself,  let  him  not  e:(postu]ate  or  cavil  with  him  that  said  it  (so  did' 
'  'Erasmus  excuse  himself  to  Dorpius,  si parea  Heel  componere  maipiis  ;  and 
I  BO  do  I) :  btti  lei  him  be  angry  mlk  himself,  thai  sti  betrayed  and  opened 
[  hit  own  faults  in  applying  it  to  himself.     *If  he  be  gtiilttf  and  deserve  it, 
let  kim  amend,  mhnsoever  he  is.  and  not  be  angry.     He  that  hateth  correc- 
tion is  a  fool,  Prov.  V2.  1.     If  he  be  not  guilty,  it  concerns  him- not 
not  my  Ireeness  of  speeeh,  but  a  guilty  conscience,  a  gauled  back  of 
own,  that  miikes  him  winch. 

Bt  rmpErt  k4l  *r,  quad  vrit  romr 
StiilUuiiiUbit  tninifUDioicni 

I  deny  not,  this,  which  I  have  said,  savours  a  littlenf  Democritus.     ''  Qua) 
vis  ridentem,  dicere  verum  quid  vetat  H  one  may  speak  in  jest,  and  vi 
truth. sit  is  somewhat  tart,  1  grant  it :  acriora  orexim  e.tcitant  emba 
as  he  siiiti ;  sharp  sauces  increase  appetite ;  '  Nee  cibus  ipse  juoat, 
fraudalus  aceti.)  Object  then  and  cavil  what  thou  wilt,  I  ward  all  with  i  De- 
mucritus  buckler;  his  medicine  shall  salve  it;  strike  where  thou  wilt,  and 
when  :  Demoeritus  dixit ;  Democritus  will  answer  it.     It  was  written  by 
Idle  fellow,  at  idle  times,  about  our  Suturaalian  or  Dionysian  itinsl,  when,  aj 
said,  nullum  libertati  periculam  es(,  servants  in  old  Rome  had  liberty  to 


and  do  what  them  Ijt^  ,Wljen  our  counlrey-ni 

"Vncuna,  and  salftiptmgjby' their  Vacunal  fires,  I 


■rificed  t 


1  their  goddess 
and  published 
tikis.  Ourtc  iKiyiy,  it  is  nemiuis  nihil.  The  time,  place,  persons,  and  all  cir- 
cumstances, apologize  for  me ;  and  why  may  I  not  llion  be  idle  with  others 
speak  ray  mind  freely?  If  you  deny  me  this  liberty,  upon  these  presiim] 
tions  I  will  take  it :  I  say  again,  I  will  taki 


If  any  man  take  exceptions,  let  him  turn  the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  1  cai 
I  owe  thee  nothing,  reader  :  I  look  for  uo  favour  at  thy  bands ;  I  am 
pendent;  I  fear  not. > 

No,  I  recant ;  I  will  not ;  I  care ;  I  fear ;  I  confess  my  fault,  acknow- 
ledge a  great  oflence ; molos  prastat  componere  Jlactvs :  I  have 

overshot  my  self;  I  have  spoken  foolishly,  raihly.  unadvisedly,  absurdly; 
I  have  anaioraisied  my  own  folly.  And  now,  metliinks,  upon  a  sudden 
I  am  awaked  as  it  were  out  of  a  dream ;  !  have  had  a  raving  fit,  a 
pluintaslical  fit,  ranged  up  and  down,  in  and  out ;  I  have  insulted  over  most 
kind  of  men,  abused  some,  offended  others,   wronged  my  self;  and  now. 

I    being  recovered,  and  perceiving  mine  error,  crv  with  "Orlando,  So/uete  mi. 

k  Pardon  (0  bimi !)  that  which  is  past ;  and  I  will  make  you  amends  in  thi-.t 

I       'Har.  Sil.  -1.  I.  L        'EpL  ul  Dorplun  de  Uurit.    m  quKpltm  olTnidiniT.  ft  >!b<  ilndipM.  noii 
I  h»brtq««d"P™''ilM™mpoi|iii«ripJi;  iiM.KTOlti,  •wuni  11:11  lnjiir1iim.utpDii.iiilproitii„r.  qui 

I   aul  enW  mrtnm.    fbri,  1,  S.    fisap.'  fib,        ••  Ilgr.        •  Mint.  I,  l.'ii.       i  L'l  liib?<.  feiHai :  tiJta- 

I    HitlibuiMwrtEoUuenfiii'lat.     PI  Id.  1.  3.  a.li,    Oild,  1,  «.  Fui.    JunqurnjuEcum  nimlutlqaa 
I   ■Lcrii  Vaeanc,  Ante  Viieani1ciiMnU]iitiednitqiicfi>«M,  RoBiput.       'Ter.  piol,  Eunueh.       ■  Arlnt 
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which  is  to  come  :  I  promise  you  a  more  sober  discourse  in  my  following 
treatise. 

If,  through  weakness,  folly,  passion,  °  discontent,  ignorance,  I  have  said 
amiss,  let  it  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  CI  acknowledge  that  of®  Tacitus  to 
be  true,  Asper<B  faceti<B^  ubi  nimis  ex  vero  traxere,  acrem  $ui  memoriam 
rtUnquunt :  a  bitter  jeast  leaves  a  sting  behind  it;  and  as  an  honourable  man 
observes,  p  They  fear  a  satyrists  wit,  he  their  memories.  I  may  justly 
suspect  the  worst;  and,  though  I  hope  I  have  wronged  no  man,  yet,  in 
Medeas  words,  I  will  crave  pardon, 


Iliad  jam  voce  extremA  peto.  And,  in  my  last  words,  this  I  do  desire, 

Ne.  si  qua  noster  dnhius  elTudit  dolor.  That  what  in  passion  1  have  said,  or  ire, 

Man«*ant  in  animo  verba :  aed  melior  tibi  Mav  be  forgotten,  and  a  better  mind  v 

Memoria  nostri  subeat ;  hoc  ir»  data  Be  had  of  us,  hereafter  as  you  find.  ^ 

Obliterentur 

I  earnestly  request  every  private  man,  as  Scaliger  did  Cardan,  not  to  take 
offence.     I  will  conclude  in  his  lines,  iSt  me  cognitum  haberes,  non  solum    -  ' 
donares  nobis  has  facetias  nostras ,  sed  etiam  indignum  duceres,  iam  huma-  ^ 
num  animum,  lene  ingenium,  vet  minimam  suspicionem  deprecari  oportere,  .  ^' 
{ If  thou  knewest  my  ^  modesty  and  simplicity,  thou  wouldst  easily  pardon  ^ 
and   forgive  what  is  here  amiss,  or   by  thee  misconceived.  V  If  hereafter, 
anatomizing  this  surly  humour,  my  hand  shp,  and,  as  an  unskilful  prentice, 
I  launch  too  deep,  and  cut  through  skin  and  all  at  unawares,  make  it  smart, 
or  cut  awry, '  pardon  a  rude  hand,  an  unskilful  knife ;  'tis  a  most  difficult 
thing  to  keep  an  even  tone,  a  perpetual  tenor,  and  not  sometimes  to  lash 
out;  difficile  est  satyram  non  scribere  ;  there  be  so  many  objects  to  divert, 
inward   perturbations  to  molest;   and  the  very  best  may  sometimes  err; 
aliguando  bonus  dormitat  Homerus  :  it  is  impossible  not  in  so  much  to  over- 
shoot : opere  in  lotigo  fas  est  obrepere  somnum.      But  what  needs  all 

this  ?  I  hope  there  will  no  such  cause  of  offence  be  given  ;  if  there  he,KNemo 
aliguid  recognoscat :  nos  mentimur  omnia.  Tie  deny  all  (my  last  refuge),  *- 
recant  all,  renounce  all  I  have  said,)if  any  man  except,  and  with  as  much 
Jacility  excuse,  as  he  can  accuse  :  but  I  presume  of  thy  good  favour,  and 
gracious  acceptance,  gentle  reader.  Out  of  an  assured  hope  and  confidence 
thereof,  I  will  begin. 

■  Ut  enim  ex  studiis  gaudium,  sic  studia  ex  hilaritate  proveniunt.    Plinius  Maximo  suo,  ep  lib.  8. 
*  Annal.  15.        9  Sir  Francis  Bacon  in  hift  Essayes,  now  Viscount  S.  Albanes.        <i  Quod  Probus  Persii 

Btoypd^f  virginali  verecundia  Persium  fuisse  dicit,  ego,  &c.        '  Quas  aut  incuria  fudit,  aut  humana 
parura  cavit  natura.    Hor.       ■  Pro).  Plant. 
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vero  cavesis,  edico,  quisquis  es,  ne  temere  sugilles  authorem  hujusc  ? 
iris,  aut  cavillator  irrideas.  Imo  ne  vel  ex  alionim  censurd  tacite  oblo- 
iris,  (vis  dicam  verbo  ?)  nequid  nasutulus  inepte  improbes,  aut  falso  fingas. 
m  si  talis  reveri  sit,  qualem  prae  se  fert,  Junior  Democritus,  seniori 
mocrito  saltern  affinis,  aut  ejus  genium  vel  tantillum  sapiat ;  actum  de 
censorem  seque  ac  delatorem  ■  aget  e  contra  (petulanti  splene  cum  sit) ; 
Babit  te  in  jocos,  comminuet  in  sales,  addo  etiam,  et  deo  Bisui  te  sacrifi- 
»it. 
'terum  moneo,  ne  quid  cavillere,  ne  (dum  Democritum  Juniorem  convi- 

infames,  aut  ignominiose  vituperes,  de  te  non  male  sentientem)  tu  idem 
lias  ab  amico  cordato,  quod  olim  vulgus  Abderitanum  ab  ^  Hippocrate^ 
icivem  bene  meritum  et  popularem  suum  Democritum  pro  insano  habens  : 
c  tu,  DemocritCy  sapis  ;  stulti  autem  et  insani  Abderitce, 

•  AbderitansB  pectora  plebis  babes. 

ic  te  paucis  admonitum  volo,  male  feriate  Lector.     Abi. 

U  me  commArit,  melius  non  tani^ere,  elamo.  Hor.  ^  Hippoe.  epist  Damagpto.  Accenitus  sum, 
democritum,  tamquam  insanum,  curarem :  sed  postquam  conveni,  non,  per  Jovem,  desipieniiiB 
•tium,  sed  rerum  omnium  receptaculum  deprehendi ;  ejusque  ingenium  demiratns  sum.  Abderi- 
s  vero  tamquam  non  sanos  accusavi,  veratrt  potione  ipsos  potius  eguisse  dieens.       «  Mart 


Heraclite,  fleas !  misero  sic  convenit  eevo  : 

Nil  nisi  turpe  vides,  nil  nisi  triste  vides. 
Ride  etiam,  quantumque  lubet,  Democrite,  ride  : 

Non  nisi  vana  vides,  non  nisi  stulta  vides. 
Is  fletu,  hie  risu,  modo  gaudeat ;  unus  utrique 

Sit  licet  usque  labor,  sit  licet  usque  dolor. 
Nunc  opus  est  (nam  totus,  eheu  !  jam  desipit  orbis) 

Mille  Heraclitis,  milleque  Democritis. 
Nunc  opus  est  (tanta  est  insania)  transeat  omnis 

Mundus  in  Anticyras,  gramen  in  Hellebonim. 
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SYNOPSIS 


OF  THB 


FIRST    PARTITION. 


In 

consider, 
StdA. 
Mtmk,  1. 


nr 


Their 
Causes. 
Swbt.  1. 


/ 
\ 


Or 


r  ImpnlsiTe;       \  Sin,  concupiscence,  &c. 
[instmmental;  <  Intemperance,  all  second  causes,  &c. 

Of  th   bod        r  ^pi^c™i^»  <"  Plague,  Plica,  0cc. 
300,  which  are  |  p J^^ular,  as  Gout,  Dropsie,  5cc. 


Definition, 
Member, 
DiTision, 
\^8nbt.2. 


Or 


\ 


Of  the  head 
or  mind. 
8ub9,  3. 


In  disposition ;  as  all  perturbations,  evil  affec- 
tion, &c. 


Or 


Habits,   as 


'Dotage. 

I^rensie. 

Madness. 

Ecstasie, 

Lycanthropia. 
S^ibt.  4,       \   Chorus  sancti  Viti. 
I  Hydrophobia. 

I  Possession  or  obsession  of  De- 
vils. 
I  Melancholy,     See  T*. 

( Its  .£quiTocations,  in  Disposition,  Improper,  &c.    Sub$ect.  5. 

r  Humours,  Blood,  Phlegm,  Choier, 
Memb.  2.  ( contained,  as  <      Melancholy. 

[  Spirits  ;  vital,  natural,  animal, 
or 


To  iU  ex- 
plication, a 
digression 
of  anatomy, 
in  which 
observe 
parts  of 
Sube,  1. 

Memb.  3. 


(Body 

narts       /  "*  f  '^*"*'^*^ »  spermatical,  or  flesh, 

Suhm  1    \  mntAi  'n         /       bones,  nerves,  &c. 

1  ^^      \  Dissimilar ;  brain,  heart,  liver,  &c. 

\^     Subt.  4. 


Soul  and  his  faculties,  as  *< 


Vegetal.     Subt.  5. 
Sensible.     Subt.  6,  7,  8. 
.Rational.     Subt.  9,\0,\\. 


Melancholy:/  jtg  definition,  name,  difference.  Sub.  1. 


in  which 
consider 


\  The  part  and  parties  affected,  affection,  &c.  Subt.  2. 
The  matter  of  melancholy,  natural,  unnatural,  &c.  Subt»  4. 

^Of  the  head  alone.  Hypo-  /^with    their    several 


Species,  or 
kinds, 
which  are 


1,. 


Proper,  to   J  chondriacal,  or  windy  me-/  causes,  symptomes, 

parts,  as       \  lancholy.      Of  the  whole  \  prognostickf*, 
Vbody.  Vc 

Or 


.cures. 


Indefinite ;  as  Love-melancholy,  the  subject  of  the  third  Par- 
tition. 


Iti  Causes  in  general.     Sect,  2.  A. 
Its  Symptomes  or  signs.     Sect,  3.  B. 
Its  Phignoeticks  or  indications.     Sect.  4.  4. 
^  Its  Cores ;  the  fuhject  of  the  second  Partition. 


Synopsis  of  the  First  Partition. 


Snper- 
natural, 


. 


I 

8 
S 


Or 


Natural 


As  from  God  immediately,  or  by  second  causes.   Sub.  1. 
Or  from  the  devil  immediately,  with  a  1  igression  of  the  na- 
ture of  spirits  and  devils.    Sub,  2. 
Or  mediately,  by  magicians,  witches.  Sub.  3. 

Primary,  as  stars,  proved  by  aphorisms,  signs  from  physio- 
gnomy, metoposcopy,  chiromancy.    Sub.  4. 


'  Congenite,     f  Old  age,  temperament,  Sub.  5. 


inward 
from 


<  Parents,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease, 
L      Sub.  6. 

'Necessary,  see  0. 


A. 

ct.  2. 
uses  of 
slancholy 
)  either 


\ 


Or 


Or 


Evident, 
outward, 
remote,  ad- 
ventitious, 
as. 


Outward, 
or  adven- 
titious, 
which  are 


\ 


Or 


CO 
w 

OB 

u 

a 

o 


^Nurses,  Sub.  1. 
Education.  Sub.  2. 
Terrors,  Affrights, 

Sub.  3. 
Scoffs,calumnie8,bitter 

jests,  Sub.  4. 
Loss  of  liberty,  servi- 
tude, imprisonment. 
Sub.  5. 
Poverty  and  want. 

Sub.  6. 
An  heap  of  other  acci- 
dents.death  of  friends, 
loss,  &c.  Sub.  7. 


Contingent, 
inward,  an- 
tecedent, 
nearest. 
Afemb.  5. 
^  Sect.  2. 


''in  which  the  body  work  s  on 
the  mind,  and  this  ma- 
lady is  caused  by  prece- 
dent diseases,  as  agues, 
pox,  &c.  or  temperature 
innate.  Sub.  1. 


Or  by  particular  parts  dis- 
tempered,a8  brain,heart, 
spleen,  liver,  mesentery, 
pylorus,  stomach,  &c. 
Sub.  2. 


Particular  to  the  three  species.     See  U. 


( Of  head  / 
Melancholy  \ 
are.  Sub.  3. 


or 


Outward 


n. 

rticular 
ises 
cl.2. 
emb.  5. 


1  Innate  humour,  or  from  dlstemperature  adust. 
A  hot  brain,  corrupted  blood  in  the  brain. 
Excess  of  venery,  or  defect. 
Agues,  or  some  precedent  disease. 
Fumes  arising  from  the  stomach,  0cc. 

^  Heat  of  the  sun  immoderate. 

A  blow  on  the  head. 

Overmuch  use  of  hot  wines,  spices,  garlick,  onions, 
hot  baths,  overmuch  waking,  &c. 

Idleness,  solitariness,  or  overmuch  study,  vehe- 
ment labour,  &c. 

Passions,  perturbations,  &c. 

(  Of  hvDO-  /Default  of  spleen,  belly,  bowels,  stomach,  mesen- 

I      tery,  meseraick  veins,  liver.  Sec. 

(  Months  or  hemorrhoids  stopt,  or  any  other  ordi- 

I      J    I      1  I      nary  evacuation. 

*"     -        ^1  Outward    ^Those  six  non-natural  things  abused, 
are,  o.  \  ° 

/'Inward      f  Liver  distempered,  stopt,  over  hot,  apt  to  ingender 
Over  all  the  \      melancholy,  temperature  innate, 

body  are,      (  f  Bad  diet,  suppressing  of  hemorrhoids,  &c.  and  such 

Sub.  5.  I  Outward  i      evacuations,  passions,  cares,  &c.  those  six  non- 

natural  things  abused. 


,      7  •  "  1    r  Inward 
chondriacal,  I 

or  windy      ( 


or 


( 
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.V™.  3.  Sed.  2 
I  Pusiani  aiid 
pcrtnrbBtioiis  ol 


Bread  i  cosnw  ind  black,  &c. 
Driak  ;  thick,  thio,  sowre,  (kc. 
Water  uncleui,  milk,  o^l,  linegar,  wiae,  ipicCB,  &c. 

r  Porta  ;  hcadi,  feet,  eotruls.  fat,  bacon,  bload,  &c. 
Flesh    i  „■    ,      !  Bief,  park,  veuuan,  hsrea,  goali,  pigeaoi, 

[  ''"""    \      pfKocks,  fen-fowl.  ic. 
Herbs,  [  Of  fish  ;  all  iheU-fiih,  bard  and  slimj  fish,  Sic. 
Fi«b,     i  Ofherbsi  |)ulsc.ca)ibBge,nicllans,garlick,omoiu,SEa. 
Sai.        [  All  roots,  raw  fruits,  hard  odd  wiadj  meatt. 
ing  in      Qoali-   /  Prepariog,    dressing,    sharp    sauces,   salt    meals,    indiirate, 
Sai.  3.     t;,B«in  I      soirced,  fijed,  broiled,  or  tnade-disbe«,  &c. 

L-,  f  Disorder  in   eating,  immoderate   eating,  or  at  nnstasoiiable 

^f"-   J       times.  &c.  Suiiee.  2. 

'        [  Custom  ;  delight,  appetite,  altered,  &c.  Suit.  3. 
ReCCDtian  and  eva- /  CostiTcnesi.  hot  baths,  sweating,  issues  stopped,  Venus  in 

coation,  Suti.  4.    \      excess,  or  in  defect,  pblebotomj,  purging,  &c. 
Air ;  hot,  cold,  tempesluoos,  dark,  thick,  foggy,  moorish,  &c.  Snii.  5. 
Eierciae,      I  Unseasonable,  eiceasiie,  or  defective,  of  body  or  minde,  solitari' 
Sub.  6.      J     nesB,  idleneis,  a  life  out  of  action,  &c. 
'  Sleep  and  waking,  anaeBsonable,  inonlinate,  over  much,  oTer  little,  &c.  Sob.  7. 

{Sorrow,  cause  and  sf  mpCome,  Sab,  4.     Fear,  cause 
and  sjmptoDie.  Sai.   5.     Shame,  repulse,  dla- 
grace,  ike.     Sub.  6.      Envy  and  malice,  Sai,  1. 
Emulation,  hatred,   faction,  desire  of  revenge. 
Sub.  B.    Anger  a  cause.  Sub,  9,      Disconteats, 
cares,  miMries,  &c.  Sni.  10. 
r  Vehement   desires,  ambition,   Svb.    II.     Coret- 
.'      ouaness,  ^iXofyapUw,   Sub.  12.      Love  of  plea- 
concupi-  '      sures,  gaming  in  excess,  &c.  Sut.  H.     Love  of 
acible.      I      learning,  studj  in  excess,  with  a  digression   of 
the  misery  of  schotata,  aod  why  the  Muses  are 
"""■  "-  '■      melancholy,  Siii.  15. 

Body,  as  ill  digestion,  cruditj,  wind,  dry  brains,  hard  belly,  thick  blood,  niucli 

walling,  heaviness  and  palpitation  of  heart,  leaping  in  mauy  places,  &i.  Sub.  1. 

I  Common  TFear  and  sorrow  without  a  just  cause,  auspicion,  jealousie, 

I  to  all  or-|       discontent,    solitariness,    irksomeiiess,     continual   cogita- 

[      tions,  restless  thoughts,  vain  imaginations,  Jdc.  Sub!,  2. 

'Celestial  influences,  as    T;    %     S .  tic.  parts   of  the  body, 

heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  Sic. 

1  Sanguine  are  merry  still,  laughing,  pleasant,  meditat- 
ing on  plajes,  women,  musick,  &c. 
Pblegniatick,  clathful,  dull,  lieavf,  &c. 
Cholerick,  furious,  impatient,  subject  to  hear  and  see 
strange  apparitions,  ice. 
Black,  solitary,  sad ;  they  think  they  are  bewilcbt, 
dead,  fc:. 
Or  mixt  of  these  four  humours  adust,  or  not  adust,  infinitely 


Suit.  2. 
the  force  of 


With   I 


private 
per- 

ingto 
Sab.  3. 


Ambitious,  thinks  himself  a  king,  a  lord ; 


discipline,  is  a  prophet,  or  troubled  in  mind  ;  a  scholar 

tec,  ',.     on  his  book,  &c. 

r-    ,-  rPleasant  at  first,  hardii  discerned:  afterwards 

l^ontina-  ,       .        j-  ^  ,      ,_,      -r-       ^      , 

I      i..„i.  .„j  — t"i-rab)e,  if  in--* — •" 


toe.  ao  the  symptomM  v 


s  the  hu-     I  Hence 

lor  is  in-     \      three  d egret 

:£,r;  ■",«■,    ,  ,  , 

l     pleasing  or  displeasing. 
lilt  with  other  diseases,  apoplexies,  g<: 


.  r  I.  Faha  eogilalio. 
le  raalte  I  g  Cogitata  logui. 
^'■"''       13,  Exieguilogualun 


object  varies, 
I    oppditm. 


© 

ticol&r 
ptomes  to 
three  du- 
t  species. 
/.  3. 
n.  2. 
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/ 


Headme- 
lancholj. 
Sub,  1. 


In  body 


Or 


In  mind. 


Hypo- 
chondria- 
cal or 
windy 
melan- 
choly. 
Suk.2. 


'in  body 


Or 


(  Head-«fdi,  binding,  heariness,  Tertigo,  lightness, 
flinging  of  the  ears,  much  waking,  fixed  eyes, 
]      high  ooloor,  red  eyes,  hard  belly,  dry  body ;  no 
'      great  sign  of  melandioly  in  the  other  parts. 

/'CoDtinaal  fear,  sorrow,  snspidon,  discontent,  sn- 
perflaoos  cares,  solicitude,  anxiety,  perpetual 
cogitation  of  snch  toyes  they  are  possessed  with, 
thoughts  like  dreams,  &c. 


Wind,  rumbling  in  the  gats,  belly-ake,  heat  in 
the  bowels,  convulsions,  crudities,  short  wind, 
sowr  and  sharp  belchingi,  cold  sweat,  pain  in 
the  1^  side,  suffocation,  palpitation,  heaviness 
of  the  heart,  singing  in  the  ears,  much  spittle, 
and  moist,  &c. 


k 


r  Fearful,  sad,  suspicious,  discontent,  anxiety,  &c. 
In  mind.  <      Lascirious  by  reason  of  much  wind,  troublesome 
1^     dreams,  affected  by  fits,  &c. 


Overall 
the  body. 
Sub,  3. 


r  Black,  most  part  lean,  broad  veins,  gross,  thick 
r  In  body  <      blood,   their   hemorrhoids   commonly  stopped, 

L   &C. 


Or 


,       .    ,    r  Fearful,  sad,  solitary,  hate  light,  averse  from  com- 
°  \     pany,  fearful  dreams,  0cc. 


C. 

gnosticks 

aelancholy. 

t.4. 


Symptomes  of  nuns,   maids,    and   widows    melancholy,   in    body    and 
mind,  &c. 


A  reason 
of  these 
symp- 
tomes. 
Mttnb,  3. 


'Why  they  are  so  fearful,  sad,  suspicious  without  a  cause,  why 
solitary,  why  melancholy  men  are  witty,  why  they  suppose 
they  bear  and  see  strange  voices,  visions,  apparitions, 

{ Why  they  prophesie,  and  speak  strange  languages ;  whence 
comes  their  crudity,  rumbling,  convulsions,  cold  sweat, 
heaviness  of  heart,  palpitation,  cardiaca,  fearful  dreams, 
prodigious  phantasies. 


.  Morphew,  scabs,  itch,  breaking  out,  &c. 
( fw%     y-      t,  J  )  Black  jaundise. 

1  ^^^^^  to  goo^r  "     { If  the  hemorrhoids  voluntarily 

If  varices  appear. 


open. 


( 


Tending  to  evil,  as 


'  Leanness,  driness,  hollow-eyed,  &c. 

Inveterate  melancholy  is  incurable. 

If  cold,  it  degenerates  often  into  epilepsie,  apo- 
I      plexy,  dotage,  or  into  blindness. 
v^If  hot,  into  madness,  despair,  and  violent  death. 


Corollaries  and  ques-  i 
tions. 


The  grievousness  of  this  above  all  other  diseases. 
The  diseases  of  the  mind  are  more  grievous  than 

those  of  the  body. 
Whether  it  be  lawful,  in  this  case  of  meLancholy, 

for  a  man  to  offer  violence  to  himself.     Neg, 
How  a  melancholy  or  mad  man,  offering  violence 

to  him?elf,  is  to  be  censured. 


FIRST   PARTITION 


(SECTION. 
MEMBER. 
SUBSECTION. 


Mani  Excellency  f  Fall^  Miseries^  Infinmties ;  The  catuet  of  them, 

Mani  Excellency.]  Man,  the  most  excellent  and  noble  creature  of  the 
worldy  ike  principal  and  mighty  work  of  Gody  wonder  ofnature^  as  Zoroas- 
ter calls  him ;  audacis  naturtd  miraculum^  the  *■  marvail  of  marvails^  as 
Plato ;  the  ^  abridgement  and  epitome  of  the  toorld^  as  Pliny ;  microcoemue^ 
a  little  world,  a  model  of  the  world,  ^soveragn  lord  of  the  earth,  viceroy  of 
the  world,  sole  commander  and  govemour  of  all  the  creatures  in  it ;  to  whose 
empire  they  are  subject  in  particular,  and  yield  obedience ;  far  surpassing  all 
the  rest,  not  in  body  only,  but  in  soul;  ^imciginis  imago,  *  created  to  Gods 
own  ^  image,  to  that  immortal  and  incorporeal  substance,  with  all  the  Acuities 
and  powers  belonging  unto  it;  was  at  first  pure,  divine,  perfect,  happy, 
<  created  after  God  in  true  holiness  and  righteousness ;  Deo  congruens,  free 
fipom  all  manner  of  infirmities,  and  put  in  Paradise,  to  know  God,  to  praise  and 
gbrifie  him,  to  do  his  will,  Ut  dis  consimiles  parturiat  deos,  (as  an  old  poet 
saith)  to  propagate  the  church. 

Mans  fall  and  misery.']  But  this  most  noble  creature,  Heu  tristis,  et 
lacrymosa  commutatio  (''one  exclaims)  O  pitiful  change !  is  fallen  from  that 
he  was,  and  forfeited  his  estate,  become  miserabilis  homuncio,  a  castaway,  a 
caitiff,  one  of  the  most  miserable  creatures  of  the  world,  if  he  be  considered 
in  his  own  nature,  an  unregenerate  man,  and  so  much  obscured  by  his  fall, 
that  (some  few  reliques  excepted)  he  is  inferiour  to  a  beast :  ^  man  in  honour 
that  understandeth  not,  is  like  unto  beasts  that  perish ;  so  David  esteems 
him :  a  monster  by  stupend  metamorphosis,  J  a  fox,  a  dog,  a  hog ;  what 
not  ?  Quantum  mutatis  ah  illo  I  How  much  altered  from  that  he  was ; 
before  blessed  and  happy,  now  miserable  and  accursed ;  ^  he  must  eat  his 
meat  in  sorrow,  subject  to  death  and  all  manner  of  infirmities,  all  kinds  of 
calamities. 

A  description  of  melancholy,]  Great  travel  is  created  for  all  men,  and 
OH  heavy  yoke  on  the  sons  of  Adam,  from  the  day  that  they  go  out  of  their 
Mothers  womb,  unto  that  day  they  return  to  the  mother  of  all  things ; 
namely,  their  thoughts,  and  fear  of  their  hearts,  and  their  imagination  of 
things  they  VHUtfor,  and  the  day  of  death.  From  him  that  sitteth  in  the 
ghnous  throne,  to  him  that  sitteth  beneath  in  the  earth  and  ashes — from 

•  ICafnnm  miiacolam.       ^  Mundi  epitome,  natum  delicle.       *  Finis  rerum  omniuin,  cui  subluna- 

ik  lenriiuit    Sealiic.  exerdt  M6.  lec  S.  Valee.  de  sacr.  Phil,  c  5.  *  Ut  in  uumismate  CKsaris 

I     Ibmo.  sic  in  iMMBine  DeL         •  Ocn.  1.         'Imago  mondi  in  corpore,  Dei  in  animA.    Exemplumque 

Dd^oit^MCfltialmacliieptiTA.  fEph.  4.H.  ^Palanteriut.  'Ps.  49.80.  rLascfviA 

,  iapadentiA  canen,  aato  Tulpem,  ftirore  leonem.     Chrya  8S.  Oen.    ^  Oen.  8. 17. 

O 
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I 

I 
I 


kim  that  is  chalked  in  blue  silk,  and  wearetk  a  crown,  to  him  that  ■ 
chalked  t'n  simple  linnen — wrath,  envy,  trouble,  and urtquietnets,  and  fecu 
of  death,  and  rigour  and  strife,  and  such  things,  come  to  both  man  am 
beast,  but  sevenfold  to  the  ungodly '.  All  this  be&lls  him  in  this  life,  and] 
peradventure  eternal  misery  in  the  Ufe  to  come. 

Impulsive  cause  of  mans  misery  and  infirmities-l     The  impulsive  cause  of 
these  miseries  in  man,  this  privation  or  destruction  of  God's  image,  the  cause 
of  death  and  diseases,  of  all  temporal  and  eternal  punishments,  was  the  sin 
of  our  first  parent  Adam,  "*  in  eating  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  by  the  devib    . 
instigation  and  allurement — his  disobedience,  pride,  ambition,  intemperance 
incredulity,  curiosity ;  from  whence  proceeded  original  sin,  and  that  geu' 
corruption  of  mankind- — ^aa  &om  a  fountain,  flowed  all  bad  inclinations,  i 
actual  transgressions,  which  cause  our  sevei-ai  calamities,  inflicted  upon  i: 
for  our  sins.     And  this,  belike,  is  that  which  our  fabulous  poets  have  shi 
dowed  unto  us  in  the  tale  of  "  Pandoras  box,  which,  being  opened  throue^l 
hercuriositv,  filled  the  world  full  of  all  manner  of  diseases.     It  is  not  curiositr^ 
alone,  but  those  other  cryiiigsinsofours,  which  pull  these  several  plagues  and 
tniserica  upon  our  heada.     For  ubi peccaturn,  iln  procella,  as  "Chrysostom 
well  observes,     i"  Fools,  by  reason  of  their  transgression,  and  because  of  their 
ini^ities,  are  inflicted.  i  Fear  comelk  like  sudden  desolation,  and  destruction 
like  a  wkirlewinde,  affliclion  and  anyaisA.  because  they  did  not  fear  God. 

Are  you  shaken  it'iiA  wars'! '  (as  Cvprian  well  urgelh  to  Demetrius,)  a 
you  molested  with  dearth  and  famine;  is  your  knalth  crushed  with  raginaW 
diseases?  is  mankind  generally  tormented  with  epidemical  maladies?  'tv(r 
all  for  your  sins.  Hag.  1 .  9,  10,  Amos  I .  Jer.  7.     God  isangry,  puniahetb,\ 
and  (hreateneth,  because  of  their  obstinacy  anil  slublx>mness,  lliey  will  noti 
turn  unto  him.     '  If  the  earth  be  barren  tlunfor  want  of  rain  :  if,  dry  a 
squalid,  it  yield  no  fruit ;  if  yow  fountains  be  dried  up,  your  wine,  , 
and  oyle  blasted;  if  the  air  be  corrupted,  and  men  troubled  with  diseases, 
'tit  by  reason  of  their  sins,  which  (like  the  blood  of  Abel)  cry  loud    to 
heaven  for  vengeance.  Lam.  5.   15.     That  we  have  sinned,  therefore  our 
hearts  are  heavy  ,iia.  59.  11,12.      We  roar  like  bears,  and  mourn  like  doves, 
and  leant  health,  ^c.  for  our  sins  and  trespasses.     But  tliis  we  cannot 
endure  to  hear,  or  to  take  notice  of.     Jer.  2.  30.     We  are  smitten  in  vain, 
and  receive  no  correction  ;  and  cap.  5.  3.     Thou  hast  stricken  them ;   but 
they  hoMnol  sorrowed  ;  they  have  refused  to  receive  correction;  they  halm ^ 
not  returned.     Pestilence  he  katk  sent ;  but  they  have  not  turned  to  himn 
Amos  4.     'Herod  could  not  abide  John  Baptist,  nor  "  Domitian  enduM 
ApoUonius  to  tell  the  causes  of  the  plague  at  Ephesus,  his  injustice,  i 
adultery,  and  the  like. 

To  punish  therefore  this  blindness  and  obslinacy  of  ours,  as  a  concomitant 
cause  and  principal  agent,  is  Gods  just  judgement  in  bringing  these  cat* 
mities  upon  us,  to  chastise  ua,  (1  say)  for  our  sins,  and  to  satisfie  God^ 
wrath :  tor  the  law  requires  obedience  or  punishment,  as  you  may  read  I 
large,  Deut.2B.  15.  If  they  will  not  obey  the  Lord,  and  keep  his  command-' 
ments  and  ordinances,  then  all  these  curses  shall  come  upon  thf^m.  ''  Ciirsei' 
in  ike  town,  and  in  the  field,  Sfc.  "  Cursed  in  the  fruit  of  the  body,  ^c. 
*  The  Lord  shall  send  thee  trouble  and  shame,  because  of  thy  wickedness. 

iEmIub.  W.  1.1,  3.4,S.  S.  -Geo.  3.  10.  •lUifidcnilFginpomuilbiisaKDailt.  et  unl  IVrnU 
daa  fnimliltmlHiiiiiiornkUtiuiiUiuB.  HhidcL  L  oper.  •Hum.  i.ui  pap.  Anlioch.  pPmI.  ]0T. 
It  ii>r».  l_■^^,  'Quodaulcmcrebriiu  bflli  I'oneutluit.  miod  slcrlUUi  cl  func^s  anliultuiU. 

TUtotar:  ob  pinMialura  nmnlt.  Cvpr.  -Si  ran  deiuper  pluvi*  dnriMiiLit.  si  lem  iltu  nulnrb 
uiMlcal,  li'iijpJUDUt-t  ummdulinI>u>MriliaelcbB.pia(luaI.il  tutw  'IniMin  clebllitpl.  fkJ.  Crpr. 
>HaL  lis,     ^  ■  Miilmtnihu.  Mb.  i^^^  ApollDoli.^  InjiulJlUai  qui.  el  irrlrmu  auptiu,  e(»bera 
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And  a  little  after,  ^  The  Lord  shall  smite  thee  with  the  botch  of  jEgypt,  and 
with  emrodSy  and  scab^  and  itch;  and  thou  canst  not  be  healed ;  *  with  mad- 
nesSy  blindness^  and  astonishing  of  heart.  This  Paul  seconds,  Rom.  2.  9. 
Tribulation  and  anguish  on  the  soul  of  every  man  that  doth  evil.  Or  else 
these  chastisements  are  inflicted  upon  us  for  our  humiliation,  to  exercise  aijid 
try  our  patience  here  in  this  life,  to  bring  us  home,  to  make  us  know  God  and 
our  selves,  to  inform  and  teach  us  wisdom.  *  Therefore  is  my  people  gone 
into  captivity ,  because  they  had  no  knowledge;  therefore  is  the  wrath  of 
the  Lord  kindled  against  his  people j  and  he  hath  stretched  out  his  hand 
upon  them.  He  is  desirous  of  our  salvation,  ^  nostr<B  salutis  avidus^  saith 
Lemnius,  and  for  that  cause  pulls  us  by  the  ear  many  times,  to  put  us  in  mind 
of  our  duties,  that  they  which  erred  might  have  ^  understanding,  (as  Isay 
speaks,  29.  24.)  and  so  to  be  reformed.  I  am  afflicted  and  at  the  point  of 
deaths  so  David  confesseth  of  himself,  Psal.  88.  15.  v.  9.  Mine  eyes  are 
sorrowful  through  mine  affliction :  and  that  made  him  turn  unto  God.  Great 
Alexander,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity,  by  a  company  of  parasites  deified, 
and  now  made  a  god,  when  he  saw  one  of  his  wounds  bleed,  remembered  that 
he  was  but  a  man,  and  remitted  of  his  pride.  In  morbo  recolligit  se  animus^ 
as  ^  Pliny  well  perceived :  in  sickness  the  mind  reflects  upon  itself,  with 
judgement  surveys  itself,  and  abhors  its  former  courses ;  insomuch  that  he 
concludes  to  his  friend  Maximus,  *  that  it  were  the  period  of  all  philosophy, 
if  we  could  so  continue,  sound,  or  perform  but  a  part  qf  that  which  we  pro- 
mised to  do,  being  sick.  Who  so  is  wise  then,  will  consider  these  things,  as 
David  did,  (Psal.  144.  verse  last)  and,  whatsoever  fortune  befal  him,  make 
use  of  it — if  he  be  in  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity,  seriously 
to  recount  with  himself,  why  this  or  that  malady,  misery,  this  or  that  incu- 
rable disease,  is  inflicted  upon  him ;  it  may  be  for  his  good ;  ^  sic  expedit,  as 
Peter  said  of  his  daughter's  ague.  Bodily  sickness  is  for  his  souUs  health ; 
periisset,  nisi  periisset ;  had  he  not  been  visited  he  had  utterly  perished ;  for 
K  the  Lord  correcteth  him  whom  he  loveth,  even  as  a  father  doth  his  child  in 
whom  he  delighteth.  If  he  be  safe  and  sound  on  the  other  side,  and  free 
from  all  manner  of  infirmity ;  ^  et  cui 

Oratia,  fonna.  raletudo  contingat  abunde, 
Et  mundus  victus,  non  deflciente  crumcn& — 

And  that  he  hare  grace,  beauty,  favour,  health, 
A  cleanly  diet,  and  abound  in  wealth — 

yet,  in  the  midst  of  his  prosperity,  let  him  remember  that  caveat  of  Moses,*  be' 
ware  that  he  do  not  forget  the  Lord  his  God;  that  be  be  not  pufled  up,  but 
acknowledge  them  to  be  his  good  gifts  and  benefits,  and  J  the  more  he  hath, 
to  be  more  thankful,  (as  Agapetianus  adviseth)  and  use  them  aright. 

Instrumental  causes  of  our  injirmities,]  Now  the  instrumental  causes  of 
these  our  infirmities  are  as  diverse,  as  the  infirmities  themselves.  Stars, 
heavens,  elements,  &c.  and  all  those  creatures  which  God  hath  made,  are 
armed  against  sinners.  They  were  indeed  once  good  in  themselves ;  and 
that  they  are  now,  many  of  them,  pernicious  unto  us,  is  not  in  their  nature, 
but  our  corruption  which  hath  caused  it.  For,  from  the  fall  of  our  first 
parent  Adam,  they  have  been  changed,  tlie  earth  accursed,  the  influence  of 
stars  altered  ;  the  four  elements,  beasts,  birds,  plants,  are  now  ready  to  ofiend 
us.     The  principal  things  for  the  use  of  man  are  water,  fire,  iron,  salt,  meal, 

f  Vers.  n.  >8S.  Deua,  quos  diligit,  caatisat  'Isa.  5.  13.  vers.  15.  >>  Nostra  salutis  avidus, 
contiaenter  anrea  TelUcat,  accalamitate  subinae  nos  exercet.  Levinus  Lcmn.  1.  8/c.  29.  de  occult,  nat. 
Bir.  « Vezatio  dat  intellectom.  Esay  28.  19.  'Lib.  7.  Cum judicio,  mores  et  facta rccugno^cit, 
«*  ■cintuetor. — Dam  fero  languurera,  lero  religionis  amorem:  Exx>cr8  languoris,  non  sum  raemor 
haJBS  amoria.  •Sammam  eaae  tutius  philosophic,  ut  tales  esse  sani  perseTercrauii,  qualcs  nos  fu- 
turas  ewe  iaflnni  profitemnr.  '  Petrarch.  i  Prov.  8. 12.  ^  lior.  Epist  lib.  1. 4.  >  Deut.  8. 11. 
CNi  aUt,  Tideat  ne  eadat.  iQuanto  miyoribua  bencflciia  a  Deo  cumulatur,  tauto  ubligationem  so 
driKtoxcm  fateri. 
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wheal. 

turned  to  evil,  Ecclus.  39,  26.  Fire,  and  hail,  andfamine,  and  dearth,  all 
these  are  created  for  vengeance,  Ecclus.  39.  29.  Tlie  faeavens  threaten  ns 
with  iheir  comets,  stara,  planets,  with  their  great  conjancUons,  eclipses,  oppo- 
sitious,  quartilea,  and  such  unfriendly  aspects;  the  air  with  his  meteors, 
thunder  and  lightning,  intemperate  heat  and  cold,  mighty  winds,  tempests, 
unBeasonabte  weather ;  from  which  proceed  dearth,  famine,  plague,  and  aM' 
sorts  of  epidemical  diseases,  consuming  infinite  myriads  of  men.  At  Cayro  in 
'^gypl.  every  third  year,  (as  is  related  by  '■  Boterus.  and  others)  300000  dye 
of  the  plague ;  and  200000  in  Constantinople,  every  fifth  or  seventh  at  the 
utmost.  How  doth  the  earth  terrifie  and  oppress  us  with  terrible  eartliquakes, 
which  are  most  frequent  in  '  China,  Japan,  and  those  eastern  climes,  swullow' 
ing  np  sometimes  six  cities  at  once !  How  doth  the  water  rage  with  his  inun- 
dations, irruptions,  flinging  down  towns,  cities,  villages,  bridges,  &c.  besides 
shipwracks ;  whole  islands  are  sometimes  suddenly  over-whelmed  with  all  their 
intuibitauts,  as  in  '"Zeland,  Holland,  and  many  parts  of  the  continent 
drowned,  as  the  "  lake  Erne  in  Ireland  I  "  Nihilque  prteter  arcium  cadavera 
palenli  cemimusfrelo.  In  the  fetins  of  Freesland,  1230,  by  reason  of  tem- 
pests, >'the  sea  drowned  mulla  hominum  millia,  et  jumenta  tine  numero,  all 
the  country  almost,  men  and  cattle  in  it.  How  doth  the  fire  rage,  that  mer- 
ciless eJemcnt,  consuming  in  an  instant  whole  cities !  What  town,  of  any 
antiquity  or  note,  hath  not  been  once,  again  and  again,  by  the  fury  of  this 
tnerciless  element,  delaced,  ruinated,  and  left  desolate?     In  a  word, 

^  lonEipcpprdt?  undft  menclt  L  ii^ii*  ^ 

Vl*  pHtaenUt  vquori  rnpUim  Drut ;  ^J 

Bella  mpentei,  labfdui  moTiio  pvrlt.  ^^M 

Whom  Bte  ipiTH,  h  doth  drown ;  trhom  •••,  ^H 

FrUJlent  tyn  doth  send  to  cIst  ;  ^H 

Whom  wBTKApa.  iickj»u  UknivAy.  ^1 

To  descend  to  more  particulars,  how  many  creatures  are  at  deadly  feud 
with  men  !  Lions,  wolves,  bears,  &c.  some  with  hoofs,  horns,  tusks,  teeth, 
nails :  how  many  noxious  serpents  and  venemous  creatures,  ready  to  offend 
us  with  sting,  breath,  sight,  or  quite  kill  us!  How  many  pernicious  fishes, 
plants,  gums,  fruits,  seeds,  flowers,  &c.  could  1  reckon  up  on  a  sudden, 
which  by  their  very  smell,  many  of  them,  touch,  taste,  cause  some  grievous 
malady,  if  not  death  it  self!  Some  make  mention  of  a  thousand  several 
poysons  :  but  these  are  but  trifles  in  respect.     '  The  greatest  ei 


i 


IS  man,  who,  by  the  devils  instigation,  is  still  ready 
executioner,  a  wolf,  a  devil  to  himself  and  others. 


Christ,  I 


t  least  should  be — members  of  o 
insult  o 


do  mischief — his  ow 

Ve  are  all  brethren  i 

body,  servants  of  one  Lord; 


and  yet  no  fiend  can  so  torment,  insult  over,  tyrannize,  vex,  as  one  man  doth 
another.  Let  me  not  fall,  therefore,  (saith  David,  when  wars,  plague,  famine, 
were  offered)  into  the  hands  of  men,  merciless  and  wicked  men : 

Quunqite  lupi,  wrc  pliu  IcTtulli  hibeuc. 

We  can,  most  part,  foresee  these  epidemical  diseases,  and  likely,  avoid 
them.  Dearths,  tempests,  plagues,  our  astrologers  foretell  us :  earth-quakes, 
inundations,  mines  of  houses,  consuming  fires,  come  by  little  and  little,  or 
make  some  noise  before-hand ;  but  the  knaveries,  impostures,  injuries,  and 
villanies  of  mtn  no  art  can  avoid.  We  can  keep  our  professed  enemies  from 
our  cities,  by  gates,  walls  and  towers,  defend  our  selves  from  thieves  and 
robbers  by  wauhfulness  and  weapons:  but  tliis  malice  of  men,  and  their 
pernicious  endeavours,  no  caution  can  divert,  no  vigilancy  foresee,  we  have 

I  BolBTia  (If  Inn.  Urbium.       >  Lege  biit  rBl»lion 
-  ■    -    i  dnMrtpl.  Be\s.  mo.  nel.        -'-'-■■'— 

-.).  aConap,  MS.       -"■■-■— 

leTilttl.S.     '•"  ■ 
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ao  nmnv  secret  plots  and  devices  to  mischief  one  another ;  sometimes  by  the 
devils  help,  as  magicians,  ^  witches ;  sometimes  by  impostures,  mixtures, 
poysons,  stratagems,  single  combats,  wars,  (we  hack  and  new,  as  if  we  were 
ad  mtemecionem  nati,  like  Cadmus  souldiers  bom  to  consume  one  another : 
— 'tis  an  ordinary  thing  to  read  of  an  hundred  and  two  hundred  thousand 
men  slain  in  a  battle)  besides  all  manner  of  tortures,  brasen  bulls,  racks, 
wheels,  strs4>padoes,  guns,  engines,  &c.  **  Ad  unum  corpus  humanum  sup^ 
piicia  plura^  quam  membra  :  we  have  invented  more  torturing  instruments, 
than  there  be  several  members  in  a  mans  body,  as  Cyprian  well  observes. 
To  come  nearer  yet,  our  own  parents,  by  their  offences,  indiscretion,  and  in- 
temperance, are  our  mortal  enemies.  ^  The  fathers  have  eaten  sowr  yrapes; 
and  the  childrens  teeth  are  set  on  edge.  They  cause  our  grief  many  times, 
and  put  upon  us  hereditary  diseases,  inevitable  infirmities  :  they  torment  us ; 

and  we  are  ready  to  injure  our  posterity, *  mox  daturi  progeniem  vitio' 

eiorem ;  and  the  latter  end  of  tne  world,  as  *  Paul  foretold,  is  still  like  to  be 
worst.  We  are  thus  bad  by  nature^  bad  by  kind,  but  far  worse  by  art,  every 
man  the  greatest  enemy  unto  himself.  We  study  many  times  to  undo  our 
selves,  abusing  those  good  gifts  which  God  hath  bestowed  upon  us,  health, 
wealth,  strength,  wit,  learning,  art,  memory,  to  our  destruction :  ^  Perditio 
tua  ex  te.  As  *  Judas  Maccabeeus  killed  Apollonius  with  his  own  weapons, 
we  arm  ourselves  to  our  own  overthrows  :  and  use  reason,  art,  judgement,  all 
that  should  help  us,  as  so  many  instruments  to  undo  us.  Hector  gave 
Ajax  a  sword,  which,  so  long  as  he  fought  against  enemies,  served  for  his 
help  and  defence;  but  afler  he  began  to  hurt  harmless  creatures  with  it, 
turned  to  his  own  hurtless  bowels.  Those  excellent  means,  God  hath  be- 
stowed on  us,  well  imployed,  cannot  but  much  avail  us :  but,  if  otherwise 
perverted,  they  mine  and  confound  us ;  and  so,  by  reason  of  our  indiscretion 
and  weakness,  they  commonly  do:  we  have  too  many  instances.  This 
S.  Austin  acknowledgeth  of  himself  in  his  humble  Confessions ;  promptness 
of  wit  f  memory,  eloquence,  they  were  Gods  good  gifts  ;  but  he  did  not  use 
them  to  his  glory.  If  you  will  particularly  know  how,  and  by  what  means, 
consult  physicians ;  and  they  will  tell  you,  that  it  is  in  offending  some  of  those 
six  non-natural  things,  of  which  I  shall  after  *  dilate  more  at  large :  they  are 
the  causes  of  our  infirmities,  our  surfeiting,  and  dmnkenness,  our  immode- 
rate insatiable  lust,  and  prodigious  riot.  Plures  crapula,  quam  gladius, 
is  a  true  saying — ^the  board  consumes  more  than  the  sword.  Our  intempe- 
rance it  is,  that  pulls  so  many  incurable  diseases  upon  our  heads,  ^that 
hastens  old  age,  perverts  our  temperature,  and  brings  upon  us  sudden  death. 
And,  last  of  all,  that  which  cmcifies  us  most,  is  our  own  folly,  madness, 
(quoM  Jupiter  perdity  dementat ;  by  substraction  of  his  assisting  grace,  God 
permits  it)  weakness,  want  of  government,  our  facility,  and  proneness  in 
yielding  to  several  lusts,  in  giving  way  to  every  passion  and  perturbation  of 
the  mind ;  by  which  means  we  metamorphose  our  selves,  and  aegenerate  into 
beasts;  all  which  that  prince  of  *  poets  observed  of  Agamemnon,  that,  when 
he  was  well  pleased,  and  could  moderate  his  passion,  he  was — os  oculosque 
J<m  par — like  Jupiter  in  feature.  Mars  in  valour,  Pallas  in  wisdom,  anoUier 
God ;  but,  when  he  became  angry,  he  was  a  Ijon,  a  tiger,  a  dog,  &c. 
there  appeared  no  sign  or  likeness  of  Jupiter  in  him  :  so  we,  as  long  as  we 
are  nilra  by  reason,  correct  our  inordinate  appetite,  and  conform  our  selves 
to  Gods  word,  are  as  so  many  living  saints :  but,  if  we  give  reins  to  lust, 
anger,  ambition,  pride,  and   follow  our  own  wayes,  we  degenerate  into 

«  MiietBt  aeonilA  noreres.  •  lib.  9.  epist  S.  ad  Donatum.  *  Esech.  18.  8.  ^  Hor.  1. 3.  Od.  6. 
«S Tbn.  1. 1.  1  Eiceh.  1%.  81.  *  1  Mace.  S.  IS.  •  Part.  1.  Sect  8.  Memb.  8.  ^  NequiUa  eat 
«M Ik floa ifadt  •Mcaenem.       •  Houmt.  Iliad. 
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^^1      beusU,  Iranafonn  out  selves,  oTerthrow  our  constitutions,  *  prorokc  God  tq^_ 

'  ti\%tt,  and  heap  iipoo  ns  this  of  melnncholy,  and  all  kinds  of  incuralllj^l 

diseases,  as  a  just  and  deserved  punishment  of  our  sins.  ^H 
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SrBSECT,  II, —  The  Definition,  Number,  Division  of  Diseases. 

Wh4t  a  disease  is,  almost  every  pliysician  defines,  '  Fernelius  callelh 
an  affection  of  the  body  contrary  to  nature — '  Fucbsius  and  Crato,  an  him 
ranee,  hurl,  or  alteration  of  any  action  of  the  body,  or  part  of  it — "Thokv 
sanus,  a  dissolution  of  that  lengue  which  is  between  body  and  soul,  and  a 
perturbation  of  it ;  at  health  the  perfection,  and  makes  lo  llie  preservation 
of  it — ''  Labeo  in  Agellius,  an  ill  habit  of  the  body,  opposite  lo  nature,  hin- 
dering the  use  of  it — others  otherwise,  all  to  this  effect. 

Number  of  diseases.]  How  many  diseases  there  are,  is  a  question  not 
yet  determined.  ■  Pliny  reckons  up  300.  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  tlie 
sole  of  tfie  foot :  elsewhere  he  saith,  morborum  infnila  mvltitudo,  their 
Dumber  b  infinite.  Howsoever  it  was  in  those  times,  it  boots 
daycs,  I  am  sure  the  number  is  much  augmented : 

— 1  nuda,  et  non  A'briuin 

Tttrt.  incubull  eohon : 

for,  besides  many  epidemical  diseases  unheard  of,  and  altogether  unknown  to 
Galen  and  Hippocrates,  as  scorbutum,  small  pox,  plica,  sv>eating  stcknefs, 
morbus  GalHcus,  Sfc.  we  have  many  proper  and  peculiar  almost  to  every  part. 
No  man  free  from  some  disease  or  other.]  No  man  amongst  us  so  sound, 
of  so  ^ood  a  constitution,  that  hath  not  some  impediment  of  body  or  mind. 
Quisijue  suos  patimur  manei ;  we  have  all  our  infirmities,  first  or  last,  more 
or  less.  There  will  be,  peradventure,  in  an  age,  or  one  of  a  thousand,  like 
Zcnophilus  the  musician  in  *  Pliny,  that  may  happily  live  105  years  without 
any  manner  of  impediment ;  a  Pollio  Romulus,  that  can  preserve  himself 
'  vntk  loine  and  oyle  ;  a  man  as  fortunate  as  Q.  Metellus,  of  whom  Valerius 
so  much  bra^;s ;  a  man  as  healthfid  as  Otto  Herwardus,  a  senator  of  Aus- 
borrow  in  Germany,  (whom  "  Leovitius  the  astrologer  brings  in  for  an  example 
and  instance  of  certainly  in  his  art)  who,  because  he  had  the  significatours 
in  his  geniture  fortunate,  and  free  from  the  hostile  aspects  of  Saturn  and 
Mars,  being  a  very  old  man,  "  could  not  remember  that  ever  he  was  sick. 
"  Paracelsus  may  brag,  that  he  could  make  a  man  live  400  years  or  more,  if 
he  might  bring  him  up  from  his  infancy,  and  diet  him  as  he  list ;  and  some 
ptiyaicians  hold,  that  there  is  no  certain  period  of  mans  life,  but  it  may  still, 
by  temperance  and  physick,  be  prolonged.  We  find  in  the  mean  time,  h^ 
common  experience,  that  no  man  can  escape,  but  that  of  rHesiod  is  true : 

tlAtCn  ^>'  7^  I'""'  KaKuu,  ■Xtfi)  SI  Bi^aaffa' 
Nowroi  y  irepaniair  ip'  iiupti,  W  M  rvKt, 

Tb-Mtth't  full  of  miladln,  uiil  fnll  the  m, 
Which  Kl  upon  iii  bolh  by  niflht  uid  daf  ■ 

Division  of  diseases.}  If  you  require  a  more  exact  division  of  these  ordi- 
naiT  diseases  which  are  incident  to  men,  I  refer  you  to  physicians :  i  they 
will  tell  you  of  acute  and  chronick, first  and  secuTidary,  lethales,  salutares, 
errant,  fxed,  simple,  compound,  connexed,  or  consequent,  belonging  to  parts 

'  IntiminennUi,  luiui,  IngluTin.  el  Inflnita  bDiunnadl  digltl*.  quB  diilnu  psnu  DirrcnbiT. 
C«W,  ■  Ftro.  P«ai.  1.  cTl.  Morbtu  nt  iOiwhu  eonlr*  nilur.ni  cnrpori  iiafdeni.  'Furhn 
lailK.l.  1,  B«t  I.  D.  1.  iqnDprtniuni  Wlluur  ulia.  (  Dinolutta  (iedrnulD  Dorporp.ultiioltunt 
«otu«niniiUio.  'Lib.  i.  cap.  S.  MorbuiestlmbllunHmtra  nUuniin.  qai  iwumpjui,  &c  tC«ii. 
n.Hb.  7.  JHont  '  C»£.  50.  lit..  7.  CenUun  ot  qutnque  'Uil  moot  line  ullo  inconimod... 
■Innu  iDulKi,  foni  oleo.  'Eieinplls  gcnltur.  pcnfiili  Ejiliciiicc.  cap.  if  iatlmilut.  ■  Qui.  quind 
mivttlB  ulumun  nuniDrlam  Tecordui  witMI.  nan  mnninli  »  ■ 
Auw*.  fOpet.  etdl«.  1  Bfe  Perntlliu.  PMh.  lir   '   " 

MBf /.  0.  7.  Wteker.  Synl. 
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or  the  whole,  in  hahit  or  in  disposition,  Sfc,  My  divison  at  thid  time  (as 
most  befitting  my  purpose)  shall  be  into  those  of  the  body  and  mind.  For 
them  of  the  body  (a  brief  catalogue  of  which  Fuchsius  hath  made,  Institut. 
lib.  3.  sect.  1.  cap.  11.)  I  refer  you  to  the  voluminous  tomes  of  Galen,  Are- 
taeus,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  Alexander,  Paulus,  Aetius,  Cordonerius,  and  those 
exact  neotericks,  Savanarola,  Cappivaccius,  Donatus  Altomarus,  Hercules 
de  Saxonift,  Mercurialis,  Victorius  Faventinus,  Wecker,  Piso,  &c.  that  have 
methodically  and  elaborately  written  of  them  all.  Those  of  the  mind  and 
head  I  will  briefly  handle,  and  apart. 

Sub  SECT.  III. — Division  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Head. 

These  diseases  of  the  mind,  forasmuch  as  they  have  their  chief  seat  and 
organs  in  the  head,  are  commonly  repeated  amongst  the  diseases  of  the  head, 
which  are  divers,  and  vary  much  according  to  their  site :  for  in  the  head,  as 
there  be  several  parts,  so  there  be  divers  grievances,  which,  according  to  that 
division  of  '  Heumius,  (which  he  takes  out  of  Arculanus)  are  inward  or  out- 
ward (to  omit  all  others  which  pertain  to  eyes  and  ears,  nostrils,  gums, 
teeth,  mouth,  palate,  tongue,  wesel,  chops,  face,  &c.)  belonging  properly  to 
the  brain,  as  baldness,  falling  of  hair,  furiair,  lice,  &c.  '  Inward  belonging 
to  the  skins  next  to  the  brain,  called  dura  and  pia  mater ,  as  all  head  aches. 
Sec.  or  to  the  ventricles,  caules,  kells,  tunicles,  creeks,  and  parts  of  it,  and 
their  passions,  as  caros,  vertigo,  incubus,  apoplexie,  falling  sickness.  The 
diseases  of  the  nerves ;  crampes,  stupor,  convulsion,  tremor,  palsie ;  or  be- 
longing to  the  excrements  of  the  brain,  catarrhes,  sneezing,  rheumes,  distil- 
lations ;  or  else  those  that  pertain  to  the  substance  of  the  brain  it  self,  in 
which  are  conceived,  phrensie,  lethargic,  melancholy,  madness,  weak  me- 
mory,  sopor,  or  coma  vigilia  and  vigil  coma.  Out  of  these  again  I  Mrill 
single  such  as  properiy  belong  to  the  phantasie,  or  imagination,  or  reason  it 
self^  which  ^Laurentius  calls  the  diseases  of  the  mind;  and  Hildesheim, 
morbos  imaginationis,  aut  rationis  1(bs(b,  which  are  three  or  four  in  number, 
phrensie,  madness,  melancholy,  dotage,  and  their  kinds,  as  hydrophobia, 
lycanthropia,  chorus  sancti  Viti,  morbi  dcBmoniaci;  which  I  will  briefly 
touch  and  point  at,  insisting  especially  in  this  of  melancholy,  as  more  emi- 
nent than  the  rest,  and  that  through  all  his  kinds,  causes,  symptomes,  prog- 
nosticks,  cures;  as  Locinerus  hath  done  de  Apoplexid,  and  many  other  of 
such  particular  diseases.  Not  that  I  find  fault  with  those  which  have  written 
of  this  subject  before,  as  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius  Montaltus,  T.  Bright, 
&c.  they  have  done  very  well  in  their  several  kinds  and  methods :  yet  that 
which  one  omits,  another  may  haply  see ;  that  which  one  contracts,  another 
may  inlarge.  To  conclude  with  "  Scribanius,  that  which  they  had  neglected, 
or  perfunctorily  handled,  we  may  more  thoroughly  examine ;  that  which  is 
obscurely  delivered  in  them,  may  be  perspicuously  dilated  and  amplified  by 
MS,  and  so  made  more  familiar  and  easie  for  every  mans  capacity,  and  the 
common  good ;  which  is  the  chief  end  of  my  discourse. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dotage,  Phrensie,  Madness,  Hydrophobia,  Lycanthropia, 

Chorus  sancti  Viti,  Extasis. 

Delirium,  dotage.]  Dotage,  fatuity,  or  folly,  is  a  common  name  to  all 
the  following  species,  as  some  will  have  it.  ^  Laurentius  and  ^Altomarus  com- 
prehended madness,  melancholy,  and  the  rest,  under  this  name,  and  call  it 
the  summum  genus  of  them  all.     If  it  be  distinguished  from  them,  it  is  natural 

*  Pnrfit  de  morbis  capiUs.  In  capite  ut  rariie  hahitant  partes,  ita  varls  querels  ibi  evcniunt. 
•Of which  read  Ueumfua,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Quercetan,  Jason  Pratensis,  %e.  (Cap.  8.  de 
DvUaehoL  *  Cap.  S.  de  Physlologii  saganim.  Quod  alii  minus  recte  fortasse  dixerint,  nos  exami- 
naiej  mrtins  d^judicare,  corrigere,  studeamus.       *  Cap.  4.  de  mel.       ^^  Art.  med.  c.  7. 
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(e,  nbich  comes  by  some  defect  of  the  oi^ans,  and  over-moist  b. 
H  we  lee  in  our  common  fooU ;  oad  is  for  the  most  part  intended  o 
in  particular  men,  and  thereupon  some  are  triaer  llian  other ;  or  else  it  is 
ac()uiHite,  an  appendix  or  symptome  uf  some  other  diseajse,  which  comes  or 
goo  ;  or,  if  it  continue,  a  sign  of  nulancholy  it  self. 

PhTtntit.'\  fhrenitit  (which  the  Greeks  derive  from  the  word  ^!lv)  is  a 
disease  of  the  mbd,  with  m  coulinual  madness  or  dotage,  which  hath  an  acute 
fever  annexed,  or  else  an  inflammation  of  the  br^n,  or  the  membranes  or  kells 
of  it,  with  an  acute  fever,  which  causetb  madness  and  dotage.  It  ditfere  from 
vulancholy  and  madncM,  because  their  dotage  is  without  an  ague :  thb  conti- 
nual, with  waking,  or  memory  decayed,  6cc.  Melancholy  is  moat  part  silent, 
this  clamorous  ;  and  many  euch  like  difTercnces  are  assigned  by  physicians. 

Madnett,]  Madnest,  pkreiuie,  and  metancltoly ,  are  conibunded  by  Cel- 
■us,  and  many  writers;  others  leave  out  phre»sie,  and  make  madneis  and 
meLinckoly  but  one  disease ;  which  *  Jason  Pratensis  especially  labours,  and 
that  they  di6er  only  secundum  tnajus  or  mtnu*,  in  quantity  alone,  the  one 
being  a  degree  to  the  other,  and  both  proceeding  from  one  cause.  They  differ 
intento  el  remiiio  gradu,  saith  ^  Gordonlus,  as  the  humour  is  intended  or  re- 
mitted. Of  thesame  mind  is  'Areteeus,  Alexander Tertullianus,  Guianerius, 
Savanarola,  Heumiiis;  and  Galen  himself  writes  promiscuously  of  them  both, 
by  reason  of  their  affinity  ;  but  most  of  our  neolericks  do  handle  them  apart, 
whom  I  will  follow  in  this  treatise.  Madness  is  therefore  defined  to  be  a  ve- 
hement dotage  !  or  raving  without  a  fever,  far  more  violent  than  mflancholy, 
full  of  anger  and  clamour,  horrible  looks,  actions,  gestures,  troubling  the 
patients  with  far  greater  vehemency  both  of  body  and  mind,  without  aU  fear 
and  sorrow,  witli  such  impetuous  force  and  boldness,  that  sometimes  thres 
or  four  men  cannot  hold  them ;  differing  only  in  this  from  pArenjie,  that  it 
without  a  fever,  and  their  memory  is,  most  part,  better.  It  bath  the 
causes  as  the  otlier,  as  choler  adust,  and  blood  incensed,  brains  inflamed, 
■  Fracastorius  adds,  a  due  time  and  full  age  to  this  definition, 
tinguish  it  from  children,  and  will  have  it  confirmed  impotency,  to  separate. 
from  Back  as  acddently  come  and  go  aguin,  a«  by  taking  henbane,  night- 
shade, vnne,^c.  Of  this  fury  there  be  divers  kinds, ''  ecitucie,  which  is  familiar 
with  some  persons,  as  Cardan  saith  ofhimseir,  he  could  be  in  one  when  he  list; 
in  which  the  Indian  priests  deliver  tlieir  oracles,  and  the  witches  m  Lapland  (as 
Ola UB  Magnus  write Ui,  I.  3.  cap.  18.  extaii  omnia  priedicere)  answer  all  ques- 
tions in  an  extasis  you  will  ask ;  what  your  friends  do,  where  they  are,  how  they 
fore,&c.  The  other  tpeciet  of  this  fury  are  eHthusiasmi,reveiations,and  visions, 
SO  often  mentioned  by  Gregory  and  Beda  m  tlieir  works ;  obsession  or  possesuoa 
of  devils.  Sibylline  prophets,  and  poetical  Furiea  such  as  come  by  eatiog 
noxious  herbs,  tarantulas  stinging,  &t:.  which  some  reduce  to  this.  The  mOi^' 
known  are  lycanlhropia,  hydrophobia,  chorus  sancti  Viti. 

Lycanthropia.]  Lycanlhropia,  which  Avicenna  calls  ciictibuth,  others 
lupinam  insaniam,  or  wolf-madness,  when  men  run  howling  about  graves 
and  6elds  in  the  ntght,  and  will  not  be  perswaded  but  tliat  they  are  wolves, 
or  some  such  beasts — ■^  Aetiua  and  ''Pauluscall  it  a  kind  of  melancholy; 
but  I  should  rather  refer  it  to  madness,  as  most  do.  Some  make  a  doubt  of 
it,  whether  there  be  any  such  disease.  *  Donat.  ab  Altomari  saith,  that  he 
saw  two  of  them  in  his  time  :  '  Wierus  tells  a  story  of  such  a  one  at  Padua, 

K  ct  moSa  laliim  diileol.  et  kllir  gndui  wl' ^limiin  Hiitmt.  Juon  Pfaleail 
/Lib,  Mud.  •  Pati  ntnlB  mJhl  lidelnr.  •  Innniii  nt.  qui  sBtr  <leMil,  el  lamparp  dfbtia.  p«r 
•■.  Hon  lUomrnUonfn  vl  fupuvm,  ul  rlni,  «iUnJ.  b^oHr^Hml,  ■«!  confinDilvii  btavi  impdimilun 
bf iM  opMukdl  Circa  lnlell«miii.  I.  >.  <U  InMltetlune.  '  Or  which  md  Felix  I'UUt.  rap.  S.  ila 
H.lii — ..,._,        .  Lib.  8.  dp.  II.       •  Ub.  S.  cup.  Ifi.       -Cap.  9.  Art.  mrf.       'DagaMg. 
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1541,  that  would  not  believe  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  a  wolf.  He 
hath  another  instance  of  a  Spaniard,  who  thought  himself  a  bear.  >  Forestus 
confirms  as  much  by  many  examples ;  one,  amongst  the  rest,  of  which  he 
was  an  eye  witness,  at  Alcmaer  in  Holland — ^a  poor  husbandman  that  still 
hunted  about  graves,  and  kept  in  church- yards,  of  a  pale,  black,  ugly,  and 
fearful  look.  Such,  belike,  or  little  better,  were  king  Proetus  ^  daughters,  that 
thought  themselves  kine;  and  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  Daniel,  as  some  inter- 
preters hold,  was  only  troubled  with  this  kind  of  madness.  This  disease  per- 
haps gave  occasion  to  that  bold  assertion  of  *  Pliny,  some  men  were  turned 
into  wolves  in  his  time,  and  from  wolves  to  men  again ;  and  to  that  fable  of 
Pausanias,  of  a  man  that  was  ten  years  a  wolf,  and  afterwards  turned  to  his 
former  shape :  to  J  Ovids  tale  of  Lycaon,  &c.  He  that  is  desirous  to  hear  of 
this  disease,  or  more  examples,  let  him  read  Austin  in  his  eighteenth  book  de 
Civiiate  Dei,  cap.  5;  Mixaldus,  cent,  5.  77 ;  Sckenkius,  lib.  1 :  Hildesheim, 
spiciL  2.  de  Manid ;  Forestus,  lib.  10.  de  Morbis  Cerebri ;  Glaus  Magnus ; 
YincenHus  Bellavicensis,  spec,  met,  lib.  31.  c.  122  ;  Pierius,  Bodine,  Zuin- 
ger,  Zeilgur,  Peucer,  Wierus,  Spranger,  S^c.  This  malady,  saith  Avicenna, 
troubleth  men  most  in  February,  and  is  now  a  dayes  frequent  in  Bohemia 
and  Hungary,  according  to  ^  Heumius.  Schemitzius  will  have  it  common  in 
Livonia.  They  lye  hid,  most  part,  all  day,  and  go  abroad  in  the  night,  bark- 
ing, howling,  at  g^ves  and  deserts ;  ^  they  have  usually  hollow  eyes,  scab- 
bed legs  and  thighs,  very  dry  and  pale,  saith  ™  Altomarus :  he  gives  a  reason 
there  of  all  the  symptomes,  and  sets  down  a  brief  cure  of  them. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  kind  of  madness,  well  known  in  every  village,  which 
comes  by  the  bitine  of  a  mad  dog,  or  scratching  (saith  '^  Aurelianus),  touch- 
ing, or  smelling  alone  sometimes  (as  ^  Sckenkius  proves),  and  is  incident  to 
many  other  creatures  as  well  as  men ;  so  called,  because  the  parties  affected 
cannot  endure  the  sight  of  water,  or  any  liquor,  supposing  still  they  see  a  mad 
dog  in  it.  And  (which  is  more  wonderful)  though  they  be  very  dry,  (as  in  this 
malady  they  are)  they  will  rather  die  than  drink,  p  Ccelius  Aurelianus,  an  an- 
cient writer,  makes  a  doubt  whether  this  hydrophobia  be  a  passion  of  the  body 
or  the  mind.  The  part  affected  is  the  brain  :  the  cause,  poyson  that  comes 
from  the  mad  dog,  which  is  so  hot  and  dry,  that  it  consumes  all  the  moisture 
in  the  body.  *i  Hildesheim  relates  of  some  that  dyed  so  mad,  and,  being  cut 
up,  had  no  water,  scarce  blood,  or  any  moisture  lefl  in  them.  To  such  as  are 
so  afiected,  the  fear  of  water  begins  at  fourteen  dayes  after  they  are  bitten,  to 
some  again  not  till  forty  or  sixty  dayes  after :  commonly,  saith  Heumius,  they 
begin  to  rave,  five  water,  and  glasses,  to  look  red,  and  swell  in  the  face,  about 
twenty  dayes  aner,  (if  some  remedy  be  not  taken  in  the  mean  time),  to  lye 
awake,  to  be  pensive,  sad,  to  see  strange  visions,  to  bark  and  howl,  to  fall 
into  a  swoun,  and  oftentimes  fits  of  the  falling  sickness.  ''Some  say,  little 
things  like  whelps  will  be  seen  in  their  urines.  If  any  of  these  signs  appear, 
they  are  past  recovery.  Many  times  these  symptomes  will  not  appear  till  six 
or  seven  moneths  after,  saith  *  Codronchus ;  and  some  times  not  till  seven  or 
eight  years,  as  Guianerius ;  twelve,  as  Albertus ;  six  or  eight  moneths  after, 
as  Galen  holds.  Baldus  the  great  lawyer  dyed  of  it :  an  Augustin  frier,  and 
a  woman  in  Delph,  that  were  *  Forestus  patients  were  miserably  consumed 
with  it.  The  common  cure  in  the  countrey  (for  such  at  least  as  dwell  near 
the  sea  side)  is  to  duck  them  over  head  and  ears  in  sea  water ;  some  use 
charms;  every  good  wife  can  prescribe  medicines.     But  the  best  cure  to  be 

ff  Obwrrat.  lib.  10.  de  morbia  cerebri,  c.  15.  ^  Hippocrates,  lib.  de  insanlA.  '  Lib.  8.  cap.  29. 
BwMtacs  interdnm  Inpoa  fieri ;  tt  contra.  J  Met  1. 1.  ^  Cap.  de  Man.  ■  Ulcerata  crura ;  sitis 
twit mW It  JBimodka ;  Ungoaaioca.  •  Cap.  9.  art  Hydrophobia.  "Lib. 3.  cap.  9.  •  Lib.  7.  de 
VnwBla.  »Lib.  S.  cap.  13.  de  morbis  acutit.  «  Bpicil.  8.         'Sckenkius,  7.  lib.  de  Veuenia. 

•  Uk  d«  HTdropboM*.       « ObMirrat  lib.  10.  S5. 
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had  in  such  cases,  is  from  the  most  approved  physicians.     They  that  will 

of  them,  may  consult  with  Dioscorides,  lib.  6.  cap.  37.     Heurnius,  Hildefl 
I  faeiiD,  Capi vaccina,  Forestns,  ^kenkius,  and,  before  all  otiiere,  Codronchtikl 
I  an  Italian,  who  hath  lately  written  two  exquisite  books  of  this  subject. 

Ckoras  sancti  Vili.]   Ckorui  taacti  Vili,  or  S.  Vitus  dance  ;  the  lascivicn 

dance,  "  Paracelsus  calls  it,  because  they  that  arc  taken  with  it,  can  i 
I  nothing  but  dance  till  they  be  dead,  or  cured.     It  is  so  called,  for  that  t* 

parties  so  troubled  were  wont  to  go  to  S.  Vitus  for  help  ;  and,  afler  they  h 


danced  there  a  while,  they  were  '  certainly  freed.  Tis  strange  to  hear  ho* 
long  thoy  will  dance,  ana  in  what  manner,  over  stools,  forms,  tables  :  even 
great-bellied  women  sometimes  (and  yet  never  hurt  their  children)  will  dance 


so  long  that  they  can  neither  stir  hand  nor  foot,  but  seem  to  be  quite  dead. 
One  in  red  cloaths  they  cannot  abide.  Musick,  above  all  things,  they  love ; 
and  therefore  magistrates  in  Germany  will  hire  masicians  to  play  to  tbem,  and 

I  some  lusty  sturdy  companions  to  dance  with  them.  This  disease  hatli  been 
very  common  in  Germany,  as  appears  by  those  relations  of  *  Sckenkius,  and 
Paracelsus  in  his  book  of  Madness,  who  htags  how  many  several  persons  he_ 
hath  cured  of  it.  Felix  Platerus  (de  Mentis  Alienat.  cap.  3.)  reports  of  4J 
woman  in  Basil  whom  he  saw,  that  danced  a  whole  moncth  together.  HmJ 
Arabians  call  it  a  kindof  pa/sie,  Bodine,  in  his  fifUi  book  cfe  Repvb.  cap.  Y.,! 
speaks  of  this  infirmity ;  Monavius,  in  bis  last  epistle  to  Scoltizius,  and  te  I 

I   another  to  Dudithus,  where  you  may  read  more  of  it.  1 

The  last  kind  of  madness  or  melancliDly  ts  that  demoniacal  (if  I  may  so  call 
it)  obsession  or  possession  of  devils,  which  Platerus  and  others  would  have  to 
be  prsetematural :  stupend  things  are  said  of  them,  their  actions,  gestures, 
amlor lions,  fasting,  prophesying,  speaking  languages  they  were  never  taught, 
&c.  many  strange  stories  arc  related  of  them,  which  because  some  wiU  not 
allow,  (for  Deacon  and  Darrel  have  written  large  volumes  on  this  subject  pn 
el  con.)  I  voluntarily  omit. 

'Fuchsius, /ns(iiu(.  lib.  3.  sec.  1.  cup.  11,  Felix  Plater,  r  Laurenti 
totheseanother/ury  that  proceeds  fn>m  foue,  and  another  from  xfurfy.anothe^ 
divine  or  religious  fury;  but  these  more  properly  belong  lo  melancholy  i 
«II  which  1  will  speak  '  apart,  intending  to  write  a  whole  book  of  tliem. 

ScBSECT.  V. — Melancholy  in  Disposition,  improperly  so  called. 
£  quivoea  lions . 
Mzt-AKCHOLT,  the  subject  of  our  present  discourse,  is  either  in  disposition, 
tir  liabit.      In  disposition  is  that  transitory  melancholy  which  comes   and 
goes  upon  every  small  occasion  of  sorrow,  need,  sickness,  trouble,  fear,  grief, 
passion,  or  perturbation  of  the  mind,  any  manner  of  care,  discontent,  or 
thought,  which  causeth  anguish,  dulnesa,  heaviness  and  vexation  of  spirit, 
any  wayes  opposite  to  pleasure,  mirth,  joy,  dehght,  causing  ftowardaegs  in 
MB,  or  a  dislike.     In  which  equivocal  and  improper  sense,  we  call  him  melan- 
choly, that  is  dull,  sad,  sovtr,  lumpish,  ill  disposed,  solitary,  any  way  moved, 
or  (fispleased.     And  from  these  melancholy  dispositions  'no  man  living  is 
^        free,  no  Stoick,  none  so  wise,  none  so  happy,  none  so  patient,  so  generous, 
^L      BO  godly,  BO  divine,  that  can  vindicate  himself;  so  well  composed,  but  more 
^K      or  less,  sometime  or  otlier,  he  feels  the  smart  of  it.    Melancholy,  in  tliis  sense, 
^Bt    is  the  character  of  mortality.     ''  Man,  that  is  born  of  a  icoinan,  is  ofskorl 
^^L    conttnvance,  and  full  of  trouble.     Zeno,  Cato,  Socrates  himself, — whom 
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^lEXran  so  highly  commends  for  a  moderate  temper,  that  nothing  could 
disturb  him ;  6vf ,  going  out^  and  coming  tn,  still  Socrates  hept  the  same 
serenity  of  countenance ,  what  misery  soever  befell  him — (if  we  may  believe 
Plato  his  disciple)  was  much  tormented  with  it.  Q.  Metellus,  in  whom 
^  Valerius  gives  instance  of  all  happiness,  the  most  fortunate  man  then  living , 
bom  in  that  most  flourishing  city  of  Rome^  of  noble  parentage ,  a  proper 
man  of  person^  well  qualified^  heathful,  rtcA,  honourable,  a  senator,  a 
consul,  happy  in  his  wife,  happy  in  his  children,  SfC,  yet  this  man  vras  not 
void  of  melancholy ;  he  had  his  share  of  sorrow.  *  Polycrates  Samius,  that 
flung  his  ring  into  the  sea,  because  he  would  participate  of  discontent  with 
others,  and  had  it  miraculously  restored  to  him  again  shortly  alter  by  a  fish 
taken  as  he  angled,  was  not  free  from  melancholy  dispositions.  No  man  can 
cure  himself:  the  very  gods  had  bitter  pangs,  and  frequent  passions,  as  their 
own  ^  poets  put  upon  them.  In  general,  >  as  the  heaven,  so  is  our  life,  some- 
times fair,  sometimes  overcast,  tempestuous,  and  serene  ;  as  in  a  rose, 
flowers  and  prickles ;  in  the  year  itself,  a  temperate  summer  sometimes,  a 
hard  winter,  a  drowth,  and  then  again  pleasant  showers ;  so  is  our  life 
imtermixt  with  joyes,  hopes,  fears,  sorrows,  calumnies :  Invicem  cedunt 
dolor  ei  voluptas  :  there  is  a  succession  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

*  medio  de  fonte  leporain 
Surgit  amari  aliqaid,  quod  in  iptii  florums  angat. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  laughing  there  is  sorrow  (as  ^  Solomon  holds) :  even  in  the 
midst  of  all  our  feasting  and  jollity  (as  J  Austin  infers  in  his  Com.  on  Psal.  41) 
there  is  grief  and  discontent.  Inter  delicias,  semper  aliquid  sievi  nos  stran- 
gulat :  K>r  a  pint  of  honey,  thou  shalt  here  likely  find  a  gallon  of  gaul ;  for  a 
dram  of  pleasure,  a  pound  of  pain ;  for  an  inch  of  mirth,  an  ell  of  moan  :  as 
ivy  doth  an  oak,  these  miseries  encompass  our  life:  and  'tis  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous  for  any  mortal  man  to  look  for  a  perpetual  tenour  of  happiness  in  his 
life.  Nothing  so  prosperous  and  pleasant,  but  it  hath  ^  some  bitterness  in  it, 
some  complaining,  some  grudging;  'tis  all  yXvKvirik'pov,  a  mixt  passion,  and,  like 
a  chequer  table,  black  and  white ;  men,  families,  cities,  have  their  falls  and 
wanes,  now  trines,  sextiles,  then  quartiles  and  oppositions.  We  arc  not  here,  as 
those  angels,  celestial  powers  and  bodies,  sun  and  moon,  to  finish  our  course 
without  all  offence,  with  such  constancy,  to  continue  for  so  many  ages ;  but 
subject  to  infirmities,  miseries,  interrupt,  tossed  and  tumbled  up  and  down, 
carried  about  with  every  small  blast,  often  molested  and  disquieted  upon  each 
slender  occasion,  *  uncertain,  brittle ;  and  so  is  all  that  we  trust  unto.  ^  And  he 
that  knows  not  this,  and  is  not  armed  to  endure  it,  is  not  fit  to  live  in  this  world 
(as  one  condoles  our  time) ;  he  knows  not  the  condition  of  it,  where,  with  a 
reciprocal  tye,  pleasure  and  pain  are  still  united,  and  succeed  one  another  in  a 
ring.  Exi  e  mundo  ;  get  thee  gone  hence,  if  thou  canst  not  brook  it :  there 
is  no  way  to  avoid  it,  but  to  arm  thy  self  with  patience,  with  magnanimity,  to 
"oppose  thy  self  unto  it,  to  sufTer  affliction  as  a  good  souldier  of  Christ,  as 

•  Omni  tempore  Socratem  eodcm  rultu  Tideri,  sire  donium  redirpt,  sivp  domo  egredprctur.  ^  Lib. 
7.  cap.  1.  Natus  in  florentisAlmA  totias  orhis  civitatp,  nobiliMi'mis  imrpntilmn,  corporis  virps  habuit, 
et  rariMimas  animi  dotes,  uxorera  conspicuam,  pudicam,  felices  liucros,  con«ularp  decus,  scqupntes 
tritimphoa.  Sue.  'ifElian.  'Homer.  Iliad.  KLipsius,  cent.  3.  pp.  45.  Ut  ca>lum,  sic  no8  humincs 
tomus  :  illod  ex  intenrallo  nubibus  obducitur  et  obscuratur.  In  rosario  flores  spinis  intemiixti.  Vita 
•imilis  afri ;  adum  modo,  sudum,  tempestas,  serenitas :  ita  ricps  rrrum  sunt,  nnrmia  Kaudiis,  pt  sc- 

JioMces  eura.  ^  Lucretius,  1.  4. 1.  lb;4.  <  Prov.  14.  S.  Extrcmum  gaudii  luctus  occupat.  i  Nata- 
itia  in<^uit  celebrantur :  nuptin  hlc  sunt ;  at  ibi  quid  celebratur,  quod  non  doU't,  quod  non  transit  7 
kApuleios,  4.  florid,  rlibil  quidouid  bomini  tam  proMpenim  divinitus  datum,  quin  oi  adinixtum  sit 
aliquid  dlfficultatis,  utetiam  ampllssimi  quAquA  Ivtltift,  Hubsit  qua>piam  vol  parva  qucrimonia.  conju- 
gatione  quAdam  mellts  et  fellis.  '  Caduca  niniirum  et  fragilia,  ot  puerilibu!*  ronsputanpu  crppundiis, 
■UDt  iata  qiUD  Tires  et  opes  bamana>  vocantur :  affluunt  subito;  n*p(>nte  dilabuntur;  nullo  in  loro. 
nalUIn  person!,  stabilibbs  nixa  radio ibusconsistunt;  sed  inci'rtlssimo  flatu  furtuna;.  (|uo*)  in  sublime 
cxtnlcnant,  ixapToriao  reeuna  destitutos  in  profundo  miseriarum  valle  miserabilitpr  immcrgunt. 
Vakrh»,  1.  0.  e.  9.  ■  Hole  seenlo  panun  aptus  es ;  aut  potius  omnium  nostrorum  conditioupm  ig- 
WBM,  qufbos  ifciproco  qnodam  neza,  ftc.  Lorchanus  Gallobelgicns,  lib.  3.  ad  annum  1598.  ■  Uor- 
na  omato  atiidU  oiiigl  debent,  ut  hnmana  fortiter  feramus. 
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"  Paul  adviseth,  constantly  to  bear  it.     But  forasmuch  as  so  few  can  embracal 
this  good  coiinsf !  of  his,  or  use  il  aright,  but  rather,  as  so  many  bruit  bcasta, 
give  way  to  their  passion,  voluntarily  subject  and   precipitate  themselves 
into  a  lubyrinth  of  cares,  woes,  miseries,  and  suffer  tlieir  souls  to  be  over- 
come by  them,  cannot  arm  themselves  with  that  patience  as  they  ought  to 
do,  it  falletli  out  oftentimes  that  these  diepoiitions  become  habits,  and  mtuqf  m 
affectt  contemned  (as  cSeneca  notes)  make  a  disease.     Even  as  one  destil-  I 
iatioH,   not  yet  grown  to  cuslome,   makes    a  cough,   but  continual  and* 
innelerate  cavsetk  a  consumption  of  the  iungs :  so  do  these  our  melancholrl 
provocations;  and,  according  as  the  humour  it  self  is  intended  or  remitteq.j 
in  men,  as  their  temperature  of  body  or  rational  soul  is  better  able  to  raakel 
resistance,  so  are  they  more  or  less  affected  :  for  tliat  which  is  but  a  f)eK-T 
biting  to  one,  cnuseth  unsufferable  torment  to  another ;  and  which  one  bf  I 
his  singular  moderation  and  well  composed  carriage  can  happily  overcoms^  I 
a  second  is  no  whit  able  to  sustain  ;  but,  upon  every  small  occasion  of  mi»- P 
conceived  abuse,  injury,  grief,  disgrace,  loss,  cross,  rumour,  &c.  (if  solitarji  I 
or  idle)  yields  so  tar  to  passion,  that  his  complexion  ts  altered,  his  digestiosl 
hindred,    his   sleep   gone,   his  spirits  obscured,    and    his  heart   heavy,  lui.B 
hypocondries  mis-affected;  wind,  crudity,  on  a  sudden  overtake  him,  aiH'" 
he  himself  overcome  with  melancholy.     As  it  is  with  a  m;m  imprisoned  0 
debt,  if  once  in  the  gaol,  every  creditor  will  bring  his  action  against  him, 
and  there  likely  bold  him — if  any  discontent  seise  upon  a  patient,  in  an 
instant  all  other  perturbations  (for,  i]ud  data  porta,  rnunt)  will  set  upon 
him:  and  then,  like  a  lame  dog  or  broken-winged  goose,  he  droops,  and 
pines  away,  and  is  brought  at  lust  to  that  ill  habit  or  malady  of  melancholy 
It  self:  so  that,  as  the  philosophers  make  *■  eight  degrees  of'  beat  and  cola, 
e  may  make  eighty  eight  of  melancholy,  as  the  parts  affected  are  diversely 
iised  with  it,  or  have  been  plunged  more  or  less  into  this  infernal  gulf,  or    B 
waded  deeper  into  it.     But  all  these  melancholy  fits,  howsoever  pleasing  St^| 
first,  or  displeasing,  violent  and  tyrannizing  over  those  whom  they  seise  o>^^| 
for  the  time — yet  tJiese  fits,  I  say,  or  men  affected,  are  but  improperly  M^l 
called,  because  they  continue  not,  but  come  and  go,  as  by  some  objects  they  are 
moved.   "Vhxi  melancholy .  of  which  we  aie  to  treat,  is  an  habit,  morbus  son  Acua, 
oreftr(micus,acronick  or  continuate  disease,  a  setled  humour,  as^Aurelianus 
I   and  *  others  call  it,  not  errant,  but  fixed ;  and  as  it  was  long  increasing,  so,  now  ■ 
t  being  (pleasant  or  painful)  grown  to  an  habit,  it  will  hardly  be  removed. 

MEMB.  rr. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Digression  of  Anatomy. 
Before  I  proceed  to  define  the  disease  of  melancholy,  what  it  is,  or 
'  discourse  fartfier  of  it,  1  hold  It  not  impertinent  to  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the  soul,  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  that  which  is  to  follow ;  because  many  hard  words  will  often 
occur,  as  myrache,  hypachondries,  kamarrkoids,  S^c.  imagination,  reason, 
humours,  spirits,  vital,  natural,  animal,  nerties,  veins,  arteries,   chylus, 
pitmta  ;  which  of  the  vulgar  will  not  so  easily  be  perceived,  what  they  are, 
I  now  sited,  and  to  what  end  they  serve.     And,  beside,  it  may  peradventure 
I  give  occasion  to  some  men  to  examine  more  accurately,  search  farther  into 
this  most  excellent  subject,  (and  thereupon,  with  that  royal  *prophet,  to 
praise  God;  for  a  man  is  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  and  curiously 

•STIni.S.S.        rBpin,  «.  I.  10.      ABectm  frfqumlM  romptnptique  mnrlmm  (inunl.     Dntillitio 
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wrought)  that  haye  time  and  leisure  enough,  and  are  sufficiently  informed  in 
all  other  worldly  businesses,  as  to  make  a  good  bargain,  buy  and  sell,  to  keep 
and  make  choice  of  a  fair  hauk,  hound,  horse,  &c.  but,  for  such  matters  as 
concern  the  knowledge  of  themselves,  they  are  wholly  ignorant  and  careless ; 
they  know  not  what  this  body  and  soul  are,  how  combined,  of  what  parts  and 
faculties  they  consist,  or  how  a  man  differs  from  a  dog.  And  what  can  be 
more  ignominious  and  filthy  (as  **  Melancthon  well  inveighs)  than  for  a  man 
not  to  know  the  structure  and  composition  of  his  own  body?  especially 
since  the  knowledge  of  it  tends  so  much  to  the  preservation  of  his  healthy 
and  information  of  his  manners.  To  stir  them  up  therefore  to  this  study,  to 
peruse  those  elaborate  worksof^  Galen,  Bauhinus,  Plater,  Vesalius,  Falopius, 
Laurentius,  Remelinus,  &c.  which  have  vmtten  copiously  in  LatiH — or  that 
which  some  of  our  industrious  countreymen  have  done  in  our  mother  tongue, 
not  long  since,  as  that  translation  of  ^  Columbus,  and  '  Microcosmographia, 
in  thirteen  books — I  have  made  this  brief  digression.  Also  because,  ^  Wecker, 
'Melancthon,  ^Femelius,  ^Fuchsius,  and  those  tedious  tracts  de  Animd 
(which  have  more  compendiously  handled  and  written  of  this  matter)  are  not 
at  all  times  ready  to  be  had — to  give  them  some  small  taste  or  notice  of  the 
rest,  let  this  epitome  suffice. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Division  of  the  Body .     Humours.     Spirits. 

Of  the  parts  of  the  Body  there  may  be  many  divisions:  the  most  approved 
is  that  of  '  Laurentius,  out  of  Hippocrates,  which  is,  into  parts  contained  or 
containing.     Contained  are  either  humours  or  spirits. 

Humours,]  A  humour  is  a  liquid  or  fluent  part  of  the  body,  compre- 
hended in  it,  for  the  preservation  of  it,  and  is  either  innate  or  bora  with  us,  or 
adventitious  and  acquisite.  The  radical  or  innate  is  daily  supplyed  by  nourish- 
ment, which  some  call  cambium,  and  make  those  secundary  humours  of  ros  and 
gluten  to  maintain  it ;  or  acquisite,  to  maintain  these  four  first  primary  hu- 
mours, coming  and  pi-oceeding  from  the  first  concoction  in  the  liver,  by  which 
means  chylus  is  excluded.  Some  divide  them  into  profitable  and  excremen- 
titious.  But  •*  Crato  (out  of  Hippocrates)  will  have  all  four  to  be  juyce,  and 
not  excrements,  without  which  no  living  creature  can  be  sustained;  which 
four,  though  they  be  comprehended  in  the  mass  of  blood,  yet  they  have  their 
several  affections,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  and  from 
those  adventitious,  peccant,  or  *  diseased  humours,  as  Melancthon  calls  them. 

Blood,]  Blood  is  a  hot,  sweet,  temperate,  red  humour,  prepared  in  the 
mesaraicke  veins,  and  made  of  the  most  temperate  parts  of  the  chylus  in  the 
liver,  whose  office  is  to  nourish  the  whole  body,  to  give  it  strength  and  colour, 
being  dispersed,  by  the  veins,  through  every  part  of  it.  And  from  it  spirits 
are  first  begotten  in  the  heart,  which  afterwards,  by  the  arteries,  are  commu- 
nicated to  the  other  parts. 

Piiuiia,  or  phlegm,  is  a  cold  and  moist  humour,  begotten  of  the  colder 
part  of  the  chylus  (or  white  juyce  coming  out  of  the  meat  digested  in  the 
stomach)  in  the  liver ;  his  office  is  to  nourish  and  moisten  the  members  of  the 
body,  which,  as  the  tongue,  are  moved,  that  they  be  not  over-dry. 

Choler  is  hot  and  dry,  bitter,  begotten  of  the  hotter  parts  of  the  chylus, 
and  gathered  to  the  gall :  it  helps  the  natural  heat  and  senses,  and  serves  to 
the  expelling  of  excrements. 

Melancholy,']  Melancholy,  cold  and  dry,  thick,  black,  and  sowr,  begot- 
ten of  the  more  fseculent  part  of  nourishment,  and  purged  from  the  spleen,  is 

•  De  aniiBi.  Torpe  enim  est  homini  i^noraxe  tui  corporis  (ut  iU  dicam)  sBdificium,  pnesertim  cum 
•d  vatetodiiiflB  ct  motet  hao  cosnitio  plurimum  conducat  *  De  usu  part.  Miutory  of  man. 
■  D.  Ciookc.  f  In  Bjntaxi.  ■  De  animt.  •  Inatit.  Ub.  1.  ^  Phytlol.  1. 1.2.  •  Anat  1.  1. 
r.  ISw       'laMiero.    floceof,  iine  quibua  animal  tuateDtari  non  potest       •  Morboaot  homoret. 
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in  the  blood,    and  notirisliing  the  Iwiies,     These  four  humoura  have 
analogy  with  llie  four  elements,  and  lo  the  four  ages  in  raan. 

Serum,  Sweat,  Tcart,]     To  these  humours  you  may  add  serum,  wt 
the  matter  of  urine,  and  those  exurementitious  humours  of  the  third  conc< 
tions,  sweat  and  tears. 

Spirits.]      Spirit   is  a  most  subtle  vapour,  which  is  expressed  from 
blood,  and  the  instrument  of  the  soul,  to  perform  all  his  actions:  a  comi 
tye  or  medium  betwixt  tiie  body  and  the  soul,  as  some  will  have  it ;  or  (i 
^Paracelsus)  a  fourth  soul  of  it  self.     Melanelhon  holds  the  fountain  of  thi 
spirits  to  be  the  heart ;  begotten  there,  and  afterward  conveyed  to  the  brail 
they  take  another  nature  to  them.     Of  these  spirits  there  be  three  kinds, 
cording  to  the  three  principal  parts,  brain,  heart,  liver ;  natural,  vital,  an ' 
The  natural  are  1>egotten  in  the  liver,  and  thence  dispersed  through  the 
to  perform  those  natural  actions.     Tlie  vital  spirits,  are  made  in  the  heart 
^^^    the  natural,  which,  by  the  arteries,  are  transported  to  all  the  other  parts 
^^^  these  2|;nn^s  cease,  then  hfe  ceuseth,  as  in  af^ncopeorswouning'.  Theaninu 
^^V  tpirils,  formed  of  the  vital,  brought  up  to  the  brain,  and  difiiised  by 
^^B    nerves,  to  the  subordinate  members,  give  sense  and  motion  to  them  all. 
^V  SuBSECT.  ni. — Similar  Parts. 
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Simitar  parts.]  Containing  parts,  by  reason  of  thetr  more  solid  substance, 
are  either  homogeneal  or  heterogeneal,  similar  or  dissimilar:  (so  Arbtode 
divides  them,  lib.   1.  cap.  1.  de  Hist.  Animal.  Laurentius,  cap.  20.  lid.  lAm 
Similar,  or  homogeneal,  are  such  as,  if  they  be  divided,  are  still  severed  ini 
parts  of  the  same  nature,  as  water  into  water.   Of  these  some  be  spermatid.. 
•ome  Jleiky,  or  carnal.     *  Spermatical  are  such  as  are  immediately  begolte 
of  the  seed,  which  are  bones,  gristles,  ligaments,  membranes,  nerves,  artcrit 
veins,  skint, _fibers  or  strings,  fat. 

Bones.]     The  bones  are  dry  and  hard,  begotten  of  tlie  tliickest  of  tiie  si 
to  strengthen  and  sustain  other  parts  :  some  say  there  be  three  hundred  a 
four,  some  three  hundred  and  seven,  or  three  hundred  and  thirteen,  in 
body.     Thej  have  no  nerves  in  them,  and  are  therefore  without  sense. 

A  gristle  is  a  substance  softer  than  bone,  and  harder  than  the  rest,  flexibl 
and  serves  to  maintain  the  parts  of  motion. 

Ligaments  are  they  tliat  tye  the  bones  together,  and  other  parts  to  the  bon« 
with  their  subserving  tendons.     Membranes  office  is  to  cover  the  rest. 

Nerves,  or  smews,  are  membranes  without,  and  full  of  marrow  within  : 
proceed  from  the  brain,  and  carry  the  animal  spirits  for  sense  and  mo 
Of  these  some  be  harder,  some  softer :  the  softer  serve  the  senses  ;  and  there 
be  aeveu  pair  of  them.  The  first  be  the  opticlc  nerves,  by  wliich  we  see  ;  the 
second  move  the  eyes  ;  the  third  pair  serve  for  the  tongue  to  taste ;  the  fourth 
pair  for  the  taste  in  the  palat ;  the  fifth  belong  to  the  ears;  the  sixth  pair  is 
most  ample,  and  runs  almost  over  all  the  bowels ;  the  seventh  pair  moves  the 
tongue.     The  harder  sinews  serve  for  the  motion  of  the  inner  parts,  procewl- 

ing  from  the  marrow  in  the  back,  of  whom  there  be  thirty  combinations 

seven  of  the  neck,  twelve  of  the  breast,  &c. 

Jrteries.]     Arteries  are  long  and  hollow,  with  adoubhi  skin  to  convey  the 
vital  spirits ;  to  discern  which  the  better,  they  say  that  Vesahus  the  anatomist 
was  wont  to  cut  up  men  alive.     "  They  arise  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and    . 
are  principally  two.  from  which  the  rest  are  derived,  aorta,  and  veitosOtlm 
Aorta  is  tJie  root  of  all  the  other,  which  serves  the  whole  body ;  the  olh 
goes  to  the  lungs,  to  fetch  ayr  to  refrigerate  the  heart. 

fSfilrUailMMiiiaM.       iLaurenOiu.c.  0".  1.  I.AluI,       "In  U,c»e  llie)robwrTOtlieb«.Ui.gflf  tbcpn* 
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VeirisJ]  Veins  are  hollow  and  round  like  pipes ;  arising  from  the  liver, 
carrying  blood  and  natural  spirits,  they  feed  all  the  parts.  Of  these  there  be 
two  chief,  vena  porta,  and  vena  cava,  from  which  the  rest  are  corrivated. 
That  veim  porta  is  a  vein  coming  from  the  concave  of  the  liver,  and  receiving 
those  mesaraical  veins,  by  whom  he  takes  the  chylus  from  the  stomach  and 
guts,  and  conveys  it  to  the  liver.  The  other  derives  blood  from  the  liver,  to 
nourish  all  other  dispersed  members.  The  branches  of  that  vena  porta  are 
the  mesaraical  and  fuBmorrhoids.  The  branches  of  the  cava  are  inward  or 
outward — inward — seminal  or  emulgent — outward,  in  the  head,  arms,  feet, 
&c.  and  have  several  names. 

Fibra,  Fat,  Flesh.]  Fibr€B  are  strings,  white  and  solid,  dispersed  through 
the  whole  member,  and  right,  oblique,  transverse,  all  which  have  their  several 
uses.  Fat  is  a  similar  part,  moist,  without  blood,  composed  of  the  most  thick 
and  unctuous  matter  of  the  blood.  The  *  skin  covers  the  rest,  and  hath  cuti- 
culam,  or  a  Httle  skin  under  it.  Flesh  is  soft  and  ruddy,  composed  of  the 
congealing  of  blood,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Dissimilar  parts. 

Dissimilar  parts  are  those  which  we  call  organical,  or  instrumental ;  and 
they  be  inward,  or  outboard.  The  chiefest  outward  parts  are  situate  forward 
or  backward.  Forward,  the  crown  and  foretop  of  the  head,  skull,  face, 
forehead,  temples,  chin,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  &c.  neck,  breast,  chest,  upper  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly,  hypochondries,  navel,  groyn,  flank,  &c.  Backward, 
the  hinder  part  of  the  head,  back,  shoulders,  sides,  loyns,  hip-bones,  os  sa- 
crum, buttocks,  &c.  Or  joynts,  arms,  hands,  feet,  leggs,  thighs,  knees,  &c. 
Or  common  to  both,  which,  because  they  are  obvious  and  well  known,  I  have 
carelessly  repeated,  eaque  pracipua  et  grandiora  tantum :  quod  reliquum, 
ex  libris  de  animd,  qui  volet,  accipiat. 

Inward  organical  paits,  which  cannot  be  seen,  are  divers  in  number,  and 
have  several  names,  functions,  and  divisions :  but  that  of  J  Laurentius  is  most 
notable,  into  noble,  or  ignoble  parts.  Of  the  noble  there  be  three  principal 
parts,  to  which  all  the  rest  belong,  and  whom  they  serve — brain,  heart,  liver; 
according  to  whose  site,  three  regions,  or  a  threefold  division  is  made  of  the 
whole  body ;  as,  first,  of  the  head,  in  which  the  animal  organs  are  contained, 
and  brain  it  self,  which  by  his  nerves  gives  sense  and  motion  to  the  rest,  and 
is  (as  it  were)  a  privy  counsellour,  and  chancellour,  to  the  heart.  The  se- 
cond region  is  the  chest,  or  middle  belly,  in  which  the  heart  as  king  keeps 
his  court,  and  by  his  arteries  communicates  life  to  the  whole  body.  The  third 
region  is  the  lower  belly,  in  which  the  liver  resides  as  a  legate  a  latere,  with 
the  rest  of  those  natural  organs,  serving  for  concoction,  nourishment,  expel- 
ling of  execrements.  This  lower  region  is  distinguished  from  the  upper  by 
the  midriff,  or  diaphragma,  and  is  subdivided  again  by  ^  some  into  three  con- 
cavities, or  regions,  upper,  middle,  and  lower — the  upper,  of  the  hypochon- 
dries, in  whose  rieht  side  is  the  liver,  the  led  the  spleen  (from  which  is  denomi- 
nated hypochondriacal  melancholy)  the  second,  of  the  navel  and  flanks, 
divided  from  the  first  by  the  rim — the  last,  of  the  water-course,  which  is  again 
subdivided  into  three  other  parts.  The  Arabians  make  two  parts  of  this 
region,  epigastrium,  and  hypogastrium ;  upper,  or  lower.  Epigastrium  they 
call  mirach,  from  whence  comes  mirachialis  melancholia,  sometimes  men- 
tioned of  them.  Of  these  several  regions  I  will  treat  in  brief  apart;  and,  first, 
of  the  third  region,  in  which  the  natural  organs  are  contained. 

'  Cujos  estpva  simiUrit  a  vicutiflci,  ut  mteriora  mirniat  Capirac.  Anat  pap.  888.  ^Anat  lib.  1. 
e.  If.  Crlelvis  e»t  et  pemil|ata  parUam  diriaio  in  prindpe*  et  ignobUes  partes.  ^  D.  Cruok,  out 
of  Oakn  and  oChm. 
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The  lower  region.     Natural  Organs.]  But  you  that  are  readers,  in  the.M 
mean  time,  suppoxe  you  mere  now  brought  into  some  sacred  temple,  or  majet- 
lical palace,  (as  '  Melaticthon  saitli)  to  behold  not  the  matter  only,  but  the 
angular  art,  iDnrkmanthip,and  counsel  of  this  our  great  Creator.    And  'tis 

>  a  pleasant  and  prof  table  speculation,  if  it  he  considered  aright.  Tbe  parts 
of  this  region,  which  present  themselves  to  your  consideration  and  view,  are 
such  as  serve  to  nutrition  or  generation.  Those  of  nutrition  serve  to  the 
lirst  or  second  concoction,  as  l^e  cesophagus  or  gullet,  which  brings  meat  and 
drink  into  the  stontiieh.  The  ventricle  or  stomach,  which  is  seated  in  the 
midst  of  that  part  of  the  belly  beneath  the  midriff,  the  kitchen  (as  It  were)  of 
the  first  concoction,  and  which  turns  our  meat  into  chylut.  It  hath  two 
mouths,  one  above,  another  beneath.  The  upper  is  sometimes  taken  for  the 
stomach  it  self :  the  lower  and  nether  door  (as  Wecker  calls  it)  ia  named  py- 
lorus. This  stomnch  is  sustained  by  a  large  kell  or  kaull,  called  omentum  ; 
which  some  will  have  the  same  with  peritoneum,  or  rim  of  the  belly.  From 
the  stomach  to  the  very  ^unrfamfMf,  are  produced  theya(s  or  intestina,  which 
serve  a  little  to  alter  and  dbtribute  the  chylus,  and  convey  away  the  excre- 
ments. They  are  divided  into  small  and  great,  by  reason  of  their  site  and  sub- 
stance, slender  or  thicker :  the  slender  is  duodenum,  or  whole  gut,  which  is 
next  to  the  stomach,  some  twelve  inches  long  (saith  '"Fuchsins).  Jejunum,  or 
empty  gut,  continuate  to  the  other,  which  hath  many  mesaraick  veins  an- 
nexed to  it,  which  take  part  ofthe  chylus  to  the  liver  from  it.  Ilion,  the  third, 
whichconsistsof  many  crinkles,  which  serves  with  the  rest  to  receive,  keep,  and 
distribute  the  chylus  from  the  stomach.  The  thick  guts  are  three,  the  blind 
gut,  colon,  and  right  gut.  The  blind  is  a  thick  and  short  gut,  having  one 
mouth  in  which  the  ilion  and  colon  meet :  it  receives  the  excrements,  and  con- 
veys them  to  the  colon.  This  colon  hath  many  windings,  that  the  excrements 
pass  not  away  too  fast :  the  right  yut  is  straight,  and  conveys  the  excrements 
to  the  fundament,  whose  lower  part  is  bound  up  with  certain  muic/M,  called 
tphincteres,  that  the  excremenls  may  be  the  better  contained,  until  such  time 
a  man  be  willing  to  go  to  the  stool.  In  the  midst  of  these  guts  is  situated  the 
mesenlerium  or  midriff,  composed  of  many  veins,  arteries,  and  much  fat, 
serving  chiefly  to  sustain  the  guts.  All  these  parts  serve  the  first  concoction. 
To  the  second,  which  is  busied  either  in  refining  the  good  nourishment,  or  ex- 
pelUng  the  bad,  is  chiefly  belonging  the  liver,  like  in  colour  to  congealed  blood, 
tlie  shop  of  blood,  situate  in  the  right  hypochandry,  in  figure  like  to  an  half 
moon  :  ^encrosummemi^rum,  Melancthon  stiles  it :  a  generous  part ;  it  serves 
to  turn  thecAy/ii<  to  blood,  for  the  nourishment  ofthe  body.  The  excrements 
of  it  are  either  ckulerickoT  watery,  which  the  other  subordinate  parts  convey, 
the  gall,  placed  in  the  concave  of  the  liver,  extracts  choler  to  it:  the  spleen, 
melancholy :  which  is  situate  on  the  left  side,  over  against  the  liver,a.  spungy 
matter  tliat  draws  this  black  choler  to  it  by  a  secret  vertue,  and  feeds  upon  it, 

I  conveying  the  rest  to  the  bottom  of  the  stomach,  to  stir  up  appetite,  or  else 
to  the  guls  as  an  excrement.  That  watery  matter  the  two  kidneys  expurgate 
by  tliose  emulgent  veins,  and  ureters.  The  emulgent  draw  this  superfluous 
moisture  from  the  blood :  the  two  ureters  convey  it  to  the  bladder,  which,  by 
reason  of  his  site  in  the  lower  belly,  is  apt  to  receive  It,  having  two  parts,  neck 
and  bottom :  the  bottom  holds  the  water ;  the  neck  is  constringed  with  a 
muscle,  which,  as  a  porter,  keeps  the  water  from  running  out  against  our  will, 
wl 
: 


Membere  of  generation  are  common  to  both  sexes,  or  pecul 
which,  because  they  are  impertinent  to  my  purpose,  I  do  voluntarily  omit. 
Middle  Region.]     Next  in  order  is  the  middle  region,  or  chest,  which 

Vot  »n>  leluU  In  (ampliun  ac  Mcnriuin  quoddJun  vot  duel  puloUi,  &c    SbitU  M  nUlla  oonllla. 
It.  I.  cap.  J».  Md.  5.  ^_ 
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comprehends  the  vital  Acuities  and  parts ;  which  (as  I  have  said)  is  separated 
from  the  lower  belly  by  the  diaphragma  or  midriffs  which  is  a  skio  consisting 
of  many  nerves,  membranes;  and,  amongst  other  uses  it  hath,  is  the  instru- 
ment of  laughing.  There  is  also  a  certain  thin  membrane,  full  of  sinews,  which 
covereth  the  whole  chest  within,  and  is  called  pleura^  the  seat  of  the  disease 
called /y/eurai^,  when  it  is  inflamed.  Some  add  a  third  skin,  which  is  termed 
wtediastinus^  which  divides  the  chest  into  two  parts,  right  and  left.  Of  this 
region  the  principal  part  is  the  heart,  which  is  the  seat  and  fountain  of  life, 
of  heat,  of  spirits,  of  pulse,  and  respiration :  the  sun  of  our  body,  the  king 
and  sole  commander  of  it :  the  seat  and  organ  of  all  passions  and  atfections ; 
(primum  vivens,  ultimum  marieTU  :  it  lives  first,  and  dies  last  in  all  creatures) 
of  a  pyramidical  form,  and  not  much  unlike  to  a  pine-apple  ;  "  a  part  worthy 
of  admiration,  that  can  yield  such  variety  of  affections,  by  whose  mo- 
tion it  is  dilated  or  contracted,  to  stir  and  command  the  humours  in  the  body ; 
as,  in  sorrow,  melancholy ;  in  anger,  choler ;  in  joy,  to  send  the  blood  out- 
wslrdly ;  in  sorrow,  to  call  it  in ;  moving  the  humours,  as  horses  do  a  chariot. 
This  hearty  though  it  be  one  sole  memb^,  yet  it  may  be  divided  into  two  creeks, 
right  and  left.  The  right  is  like  the  moon  increasing,  bigger  than  the  other 
part,  and  receives  blood  from  vena  cava,  distributing  some  of  it  to  the  lungs, 
to  nourish  them,  the  rest  to  the  left  side,  to  ingender  spirits.  The  left  creeh 
hath  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  is  the  seat  of  life,  which  (as  a  torch  doth  oyl) 
draws  blood  unto  it,  begetting  of  it  spirits  and  fire ;  and,  as  fire  in  a  torch, 
so  are  spirits  in  the  blopd ;  and,  by  that  great  artery  called  aorta,  it  sends 
vital  spirits  over  the  body,  and  takes  aire  from  the  lungs,  by  that  artery  which 
is  callefl  venosa ;  so  that  both  creeks  have  their  vessels ;  the  right  two  veins ; 
the  left  two  arteries,  besides  those  two  common  anfractuous  ears,  which  serve 
tiiem  both ;  the  one  to  hold  blood,  the  other  aire,  for  several  uses.  The  lungs 
is  a  thin  spungy  part,  like  an  oxe  hoof,  (saith  °  Femelius)  the  town-clark  or 
cryer  (p  one  terms  it),  the  instrument  of  voice,  as  an  orator  to  a  king ;  annexed 
to  the  heart,  to  express  his  thoughts  by  voice.  That  it  is  the  instrument  of 
voice  is  manifest,  in  that  no  creature  can  speak  or  utter  any  voice,  which 
wanteth  these  lights.  It  is,  besides,  the  instrument  of  respiration,  or  breath- 
ing ;  and  its  office  is  to  cool  the  heart,  by  sending  ayre  unto  it  by  the  venosal 
artery,  which  vein  comes  to  the  lungs  by  that  aspera  arteria,  which  consists 
of  many  gristles,  membranes,  nerves,  taking  in  ayre  at  the  nose  and  mouth, 
and,  by  it  Ukewise,  exhales  the  fumes  of  the  heart. 

In  the  upper  region  serving  the  animal  faculties,  the  chief  organ  is  the  brain, 
which  is  a  soft,  marrowish,  and  white  substance,  ingendred  of  the  purest  part 
of  seed  and  spirits,  included  by  many  skins,  and  seated  within  the  skull  or 
brain-pan;  and  it  is  the  most  noble  organ  under  heaven,  the  dwelling  house 
and  seat  of  the  soul,  the  habitation  of  wisdom,  memory,  judgement,  reason, 
and  in  which  man  is  most  like  unto  God  :  and  therefore  nature  hath  covered 
it  with  a  skull  of  hard  bone,  and  two  skins  or  membranes,  whereof  the  one  is 
called  dura  mater,  or  meninx,  the  other  pia  mater.  The  dura  mater  is  next 
to  the  skull,  above  the  other,  which  includes  and  protects  the  brain.  When 
this  is  taken  away,  the  pia  mater  is  to  be  seen,  a  thin  membrane,  the  next  and 
immediate  cover  of  the  brain,  and  not  covering  only,  but  entering  into  it.  The 
brain  it  self  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  fore  and  hinder  part.  The  fore  part 
is  much  bigger  than  the  other,  which  is  called  the  little  brain  in  respect  of  it. 
This  fore  part  hath  many  concavities,  distinguished  by  certain  ventricles, 
which  are  the  receptacles  of  the  spirits,  brought  hither  by  the  arteries  from  the 

■  Hoe  re*  est  praeipoe  digrna  admiratione,  quod  tant&  affectunm  varietate  cietur  cor,  quod  omnea 
Ks  ttiatM  ct  Urt*  atatlm  coraa  frriunt  et  movent  *  PhyHio.  1.  1.  c.  8.  r  Vi  orator  re^,  sic  pulmo, 
▼oda  inftnmeiitain,  anneetitur  cordi,  3cc.    Melancth. 
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heart,  und  are  there  refined  to  a  more  heavenly  nature,  to  perform  the  actionpl 
of  tte  goul.  Of  these  ventricles  there  be  three,  ri^ht.  Uft,  and  middle.  TtttM 
Tight  ojid  left  answer  to  their  sit^,  and  beget  animal  spirits ;  ifthey  be  anyl 
way  hurt,  sense  and  motion  ceaseth.  These  ventricles,  moreover,  are  held  Ml 
be  theseat  of  the  common  sense.  The  middle  ventricle  is  a  common  conoourM  I 
snd  cavity  of  them  both,  and  bath  two  passages ;  the  one  to  receive  piluHa  i  I 
and  the  other  extends  itself  to  the  fourth  creek  ;  in  this  they  place  itnatjinatiem  1 
md  oogilalion:  and  so  the  three  ventricles  of  the  fore  part  of  the  firain  are  used.  I 
The  fourth  creek,  behind  the  head,  is  common  to  the  certbet  or  little  brain,  1 
and  marrow  of  the  back-bone,  the  leaat  and  most  solid  of  all  the  rest,  which*  1 
receives  the  animal  spirits  from  tJie  other  ventricles,  and  conveys  them  to  the  I 
marrow  in  tlie  hack,  and  is  the  place  where  they  say  the  memory  is  seated. 

SuBSF^T.  V. — 0/the  Soul  and  her  Faculties. 
AccoRDiNO  to  ■>  Aristotle,  the  soul  is  defined  to  be  imkixna,  perfeciia 
actut  primtis  corporis  organin,  vilam  habentis  in  polentiA — the  perfection 
or  tirst  act  of  an  ur^iiicul  body,  having  power  of  life;  which  most  '  philoso- 
phers approve.  But  many  doubts  arise  about  the  eMence,  subject,  seat,  dis- 
tinction, and  subordinate  faculties,  of  it.  For  the  essence  and  particular 
knowledge,  of  all  oilier  things  it  is  most  hard  (be  it  of  man  or  beast)  to  dis- 
cern, as  'Aristotle  himself,  'Tully.  "  Pic  us  Mirandula,  'Tolet,  and  other 
ueoterick  philosophers,  confess.  "  We  can  understand  all  things  by  kerf 
but  what  she  is  we  cannot  apprehend.  Some  therefore  make  one  soul,  di* 
vided  into  three  principal  laculties;  others,  three  distinct  souls:  (whidf 
({ueation  of  late  hath  been  much  controverted  by  Picolomineue,  and  Zarabel) 
'  Parucelsus  will  have  four  souls,  adding  to  the  three  granted  faculties,  k 
spiritual  soul;  (which  opinion  of  his.  Campanella,  in  his  book  de  "> Senni 
rerum,  much  laboure  to  demonstrate  and  prove,  because  curk asses  bleed  at 
the  sight  of  the  murderer ;  with  many  sucli  arguments :)  and  '  some,  again, 
one  sold  of  all  creatures  whatsoever,  differing  only  in  organs;  and  that 
beasts  have  reason  as  well  as  men,  though,  for  some  defect  of  organs,  -not 
in  8uch  measure.  Others  make  a  doubt,  whetlier  it  be  alt  in  all,  and  all  in 
every  part ;  which  is  amply  discussed  in  Zaborel  among  the  rest.  The  ■  com- 
mon tlivision  of  the  toul  is  into  three  principal  litculties,  vegetal,  sensitive, 
and  rational,  which  make  three  distinct  kind  of  living  creatures — vegetal 
plants,  sensible  beasts,  rational  men.  How  these  three  principal  faculties 
are  distinguished  and  connected,  humano  ingenio  inaccessam  videlur,  is  be- 
yond humane  capacity,  as  ''  Taurellug,  Philip,  Plavius,  and  others  suppose. 
The  inferiour  may  be  alone;  but  the  superiour  cannot  subsist  without  the 
other ;  so  sensible  includes  vegetal,  rational,  both  which  are  contained  in  it, 
(sailh  Aristotle)  ut  Irigonus  in  teiragono,  as  a  triangle  in  a  quadrangle. 

Vegetal  soul.]  Vegetal,  the  first  of  the  three  distinct  faculties,  is  defined 
to  be  a  substantial  act  of  an  organical  body,  by  which  it  U  nourished,  aug- 
mented, and  begets  another  like  unto  it  self:  in  which  definition,  three  seveml 
operations  are  specified,  allrix,  auctrix,  procreatrix.  The  first  is  '  nutri- 
tion, whose  object  is  nourishment,  meat,  drink,  and  the  like ;  his  organ  the 
liver,  in  sensible  creatures ;  in  plants,  the  root  or  sap.  His  ofEce  is  to  turn 
the  nutriment  into  the  substance  of  the  body  nourished,  which  he  performs 

Q  in  ?«dftveTe  EnhDrenmn  poal  moTlera  prt  lUquol  mtiivn.  t  Lib.  3.  pap.  S\. 
I.  Plulueli.  InOryUo.  Upa.  MLl.  cp.M.  Juuiiu  dc  Bilu  tt  Flelu.  Awrrcn. 
PblUpdtAiOniS,  A.1.    Co>BB«.M.uUq.  ng.a.    Vluunh.  dfplwit.  Philm, 
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by  natural  beat.  Tbe  nutritive  operation  bath  (bur  other  subordinate  func- 
tioDB  or  powers  belonging  to  it — QJttractwn^  retentionj  digestiom^  expuUion, 

Attraction,]  ^  Attraction  is  i^  miniatring  faculty,  which  (as  a  loadBtone 
doth  iron)  draws  meat  into  the  stomach,  or  as  a  lamp  doth  oyle ;  and  this 
attractive  power  is  very  necessary  in  plants,  which  suck  up  moisture  by  the 
root,  as  another  mouth,  into  the  sap,  as  a  Kke  stomach. 

MetentionJ]  Retention  keeps  it,  being  attracted  unto  the  stomach,  until 
such  time  it  be  concocted ;  for,  if  it  should  pass  away  straight,  the  body 
could  not  be  nourished. 

Digestion,]  Digestion  is  performed  by  natural  heat;  for,  as  the  flame  of  a 
torch  consumes  oyle,  wax,  tallow,  so  doth  it  alter  and  digest  the  nutritive 
matter.  Indigestion  is  opposite  unto  it,  for  want  of  natunJ  heat.  Of  this 
digestion  there  be  three  differences,  nuiturationy  elixationy  assation* 

Matmration.]  Maturation  is  especially  observed  in  the  fruits  of  trees,  wbioh 
are  then  said  to  be  ripe,  when  the  seeds  are  fit  to  be  sown  again.  Crudity  i^ 
opposed  to  it,  which  gluttons.  Epicures,  and  idle  persons  are  most  subject 
unto,  that  use  no  exercise  to  stir  up  natural  heat,  or  else  choke  it,  as  too  mudi 
wood  puts  out  a  fire. 

Etiacation.]  Elixation  is  the  seething  of  meat  in  tbe  slo^iach,  by  the  said 
natural  heat,  as  meat  is  boyled  in  a  pot ;  to  which  corruption  or  putrefaction 
is  opposite. 

Assation.]  Assation  is  a  concoction  of  the  inward  moisture  by  heat ;  his 
opposite  is  semiustutation. 

Order  of  concoction  four-'fold.']  Besides  these  three  several  operations  of 
digestion,  there  is  a  fourfold  order  of  concoction ;  mastication,  or  chewing  in 
the  mouth ;  chylification  of  this  so  chewed  meat  in  the  stomach ;  the  thii^  is 
in  the  liver,  to  turn  this  chylus  into  blood,  called]  sanguijication ;  the  last 
is  assimuiation,  which  is  in  every  part. 

Expulsion.]  Expulsion  is  a  power  of  nutrition,  by  which  it  expells  ^1  su- 
perfluous excrements  and  reliques  of  meat  and  drink,  by  the  guts,  bladders, 
pores ;  as  by  purging,  vomiting,  spitting,  sweating,  urine,  hairs,  nails,  &c. 

Augmentation.]  As  this  nutritive  faculty  serves  to  nourish  the  body,  so 
doth  the  augmenting  faculty  (the  second  operation  or  power  of  the  vegetal 
faculty)  to  the  increasing  of  it  in  quantity,  according  to  all  dimensions,  long, 
broad,  thick,  and  to  make  it  grow  till  it  come  to  his  due  proportion  and  per- 
fect shape ;  which  hath  his  period  of  augmentation,  as  of  consumption,  am) 
that' most  certain,  as  the  poet  observes : 

Stilt  lua  euiqoe  dies ;  brare  et  irrepvabUt  tempiM 
Onmibufl  est  vitg 

A  term  of  life  is  set  to  erery  msD, 

Which  is  but  short ;  and  pass  it  bo  one  can. 

Generation,]  The  last  of  these  vegetal  faculties  is  generation,  which  begets 
another  by  means  of  seed,  like  unto  it  self,  to  the  perpetual  preservation  of 
the  species.  To  this  faculty  they  ascribe  three  subordmate  operations  :  the 
first  to  turn  nourishment  unto  seed,  &c. 

Life  and  death  concomitants  of  the  vegetal  faculties.]  Necessary  con- 
comitants or  aflections  of  this  vegetal  faculty  are  life,  and  his  privation, 
death.  To  the  preservation  of  life  the  natural  heat  is  most  requisite,  though 
siccity  and  humidity,  and  those  first  qualities,  be  not  excluded.  This  heat  is 
likewise  in  plants,  as  appears  by  their  increasing,  fructifying,  &c.  though  not 
so  easily  perceived.  In  all  bodies  it  must  have  radical  *  moisture  to  preserve 
it,  that  it  be  not  consumed ;  (to  which  preservation  our  clime,  countrey,  tem- 
perature, and  the  good  or  bad  use  of  those  six  non-natural  things,  avail  much) 
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for.  as  diis  nataral  [leat  and  moisture  decayes,  so  dodi  oin  life  it  self:  an<l,'|j 
DOt  prevented  before  by  aome  violent  accident,  or  iiitemipted  through  our  o* ' 
default,  is  in  the  end  dryed  up  by  old  age,  and  extingulahed  by  death  6 
want  of  matter,  as  lamp,  for  defect  of  oyl  to  maintain  it, 

SuBsecT.  Vl.—0/lhe  sexaibU  Soul. 

Next  in  order  is  tlie  sensible  faculty .  which  is  as  far  beyond  the  other  in.' 
difrnily,  as  a  beast  i^  preferred  to  a  plant,  having  those  vestal  powers  included"* 
in  it.      'Tis  deKned  an  act  of  an  vrganical  body,  by  which  it  Hvei,  hath 
tente,  appetite,  judgement,  breath,  and  motion.      His  object,  in  general,  is  a 
sensible  or  passible  quahty,  because  the  sense  is  afti^cted  with  it.    The  general 
OT|ai>  is  the  brain,  from  which  principally  the  sensible  opemliuns  are  derived. 
The  tensible  soul  is  divided  into  two  parts,  apprehending  or  moving.    By  tlie 
apprehensive  power,  we  perceive  the  species  of  sensible  ihings,  present  or 
absent,  and  retain  them  as  wax  doth  the  print  of  a  seal.     By  the  moving,  the 
body  ia  oalwardly  carried  from  one  place  to  another,  or  inwardly  moved  by. 
spirits  and  pulse.     The  apprehensive  faculty  is  subdivided  iiiiu  two  parts,  it 
ward  or  outward — oxiiward,  as  the  five  senses,  of  touching,  hearing,  seeim 
tmelling,  lasting  ;  to  which  you  may  add  Scaligers  sixth  sense  of  titillatwt 
if  you  please,  or  that  of  speech,  which  is  the  sixth  external  sense,  accordhi 
to  Lullius.      Inward  are  three,  common  sense,  phaiilasie,  memory.     Tboatt] 
five  outward  senses  have  their  object  in  outward  things  only,  and  such  a 
present,  as  the  eye  sees  no  colour  except  it  be  at  liand,  the  ear  sound.    Threol 
of  these  senses  are  of  commodity,  hearing,  sight,  and  smell  ,- 
shy,  touch  and  taste,  without  which  we  cannot  live.     Besides,  the  sensitivm  I 
power  is  active  or  passive — active,  as,  in  sight,  the  eye  sees  the  colour :  pat^  J 
fine,  when  it  is  hurt  by  his  object,  as  the  eye  by  the  sun  beams,  (according  to 
that  axiom,  visibtle  forte  de>trvit  eensum)  or  if  the  object  be  not  pleasing,  a» 
ft  bad  sound  to  the  ear.  a  atinLing  smell  to  the  nose,  &c. 

Sight.]  Of  lliese  five  senses,  sight  is  held  to  be  most  precious,  and  the 
best,  and  that  by  reason  of  his  object ;  it  sees  the  whole  body  at  once :  by  it 
we  learn,  and  discern  all  things — a  sense  most  excellent  for  use.     To  the 
light  three  ihings  are  required;  the  object,  the  organ,  and  the  medium. 
The  ofi/ect  in  general  is  visible,  or  that  which  is  to  be  seen,  as  colours,  and 
all  shining  bodies.     The  medium  is  the  illumination  of  tlie  air,  which  comes 
from 'light,  commonly  called  diaphanum  ;  for,  in  dark,  we  cannot  see.     Tha  ■ 
myan  is  the  eye,  and  chiefly  the  apple  of  it,  which,  by  those  optick  nervatn 
concurring  both  in  one,  conveys  the  sight  to  the  conmion  sense,     Betw;   " 
the  organ  and  the  object,  a  true  distance  is  reijuired,  that  it  be  n 
or  too  far  off*.    Many  excellent  questions  appeitain  to  this  sense,  discussed  b 
philosophers ;  as,  whether  this  sight  be  caused  infra  mittendo,  vel  extra  mi(* 
tetdo,  Src.  by  receiving  in  the  visible  species,  or  sending  of  them  out;  i 
■  Plato,  "  Plutarch,    '  Macrobius,  *  Lactantius,  and  others,  dispute.     And,  " 
besides,  it  is  the  subject  of  the  perspectives,  of  which  Alhazen  the  Arabian, 
Vitellio,  Roger  Bacon,  Baptista  Porta,  Guidus  Ubaldus,  .^quUoniiis,  Sic,  have 
written  whole  volumes. 

Hearing.]  Hearing,  a  most  excellent  outward  sense,  by  uihich  we  learn 
and  gel  knowledge.  His  object  is  sound,  or  that  which  is  heard :  the 
medium,  ayre;  organ,  the  ear.  To  tlie  sound,  which  is  a  collision  of  tlie 
air.  three  things  are  required  ;  a  body  to  strike,  as  the  hand  of  a  musiciiin  ; 
the  body  stnicken,  which  must  be  solid  and  able  to  resist;  as  a  bell, 
lute-string;  not  wooll,  or  spunge;  the  medium,  the  air,  which  is  inward  or 
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outward ;  tlie  outward,  being  struck  or  collided  by  a  solid  body,  still  strikes 
the  next  air,  until  it  come  to  that  inward  natural  air,  which,  as  an  exquisite 
organ,  is  contained  in  a  little  skin  formed  like  a  drum- head,  and,  struck 
upon  by  certain  small  instruments  like  drum-sticks,  conveys  the  sound,  by 
a  pair  of  nerves  appropriated  to  that  use,  to  the  common  tense,  as  to  a  judge 
of  sounds.  There  is  great  variety  and  much  delight  in  them ;  for  the  know- 
ledge of  which  consult  with  Boethius,  and  other  musicians. 

Smelling J\  Smelling  is  an  outward  sense ^  which  apprehends  by  the  nos' 
trils  drawing  in  air ;  and,  of  all  the  rest,  it  is  the  weakest  sense  in  men. 
The  organ  in  the  nose,  or  two  small  hollow  pieces  of  flesh  a  little  above  it : 
the  medium  the  air  to  men,  as  water  to  fish :  the  object,  smell,  arising  from 
a  mixt  body  resolved,  which  whether  it  be  a  quality,  fume,  vapour,  or  exha- 
lation, I  will  not  now  dispute,  or  of  their  differences,  and  how  they  are 
caused.  This  sense  is  an  organ  of  health,  as  sight  and  hearing  (saith 
^  AgeUius)  are  of  discipline ;  and  that  by  avoiding  bad  smells,  or  by  choosing 
good,  which  do  as  much  alter  and  affect  the  body  many  times,  as  diet  it  selfl 

Taste. ^  Tcute,  a  necessary  sense,  which  perceives  all  savours  by  the 
tongue  and  palat,  and  that  by  means  of  a  thin  spittle,  or  watery  juice.  His 
organ  is  the  tongue  with  his  tasting  nerves ;  the  medium,  a  watery  juice; 
the  object,  taste,  or  savour,  which  is  a  quality  in  the  juice,  arising  from  the 
nature  of  things  tasted.  Some  make  eight  species  or  kinds  of  savour,  bitter, 
sweet,  sharp,  salt,  &c.  all  which  sick  men  (as  in  an  ague)  cannot  discern,  by 
reason  of  their  organs  misaffected. 

Touching,']  Touch,  the  last  of  the  senses,  and  most  Ignoble,  yet  of  as 
great  necessity  as  the  other,  and  of  as  much  pleasure.  This  sense  is  exqui- 
site in  men,  and,  by  his  nerves  dispersed  all  over  the  body,  perceives  any 
tactile  quality.  His  organ,  the  nerves ;  his^bject,  those  first  qualities,  hot, 
dry,  moist,  cold;  and  those  that  follow  them,  hard,  soft,  thick,  thin,  &c. 
Many  delightsome  questions  are  moved  by  philosophers  about  these  five  senses, 
their  organs,  objects,  mediums,  which  for  brevity  I  omit. 

SuBSECT.  VII. —  Of  the  Inward  Senses. 

Common  sense,]  Inner  senses  are  three  in  number,  so  called,  because  they 
be  within  the  brain-pan,  as  common  sense,  phantasie,  memory.  Their  objects 
are  not  only  things  present,  but  they  perceive  the  sensible  species  of  things  to 
come,  past,  absent,  such  as  were  before  in  the  sense.  This  common  sense  is 
the  judge  or  moderator  of  the  rest,  by  whom  we  discern  all  differences  of  ob- 
jects ;  for  by  mine  eye  I  do  not  know  that  I  see,  or  by  mine  ear  that  I  hear, 
but  by  my  common  sense,  who  judgeth  of  sounds  and  colours ;  they  are  but 
the  organs  to  bring  the  species  to  be  censured ;  so  that  all  their  objects  are  his, 
and  all  their  offices  are  his.     The  forepart  of  the  brain  is  his  organ  or  seat. 

Phantasie,]  Phantasie,  or  imagination,  which  some  call  {Estimative,  or 
cogitative,  (confirmed,  saith  *  Femelius,  by  frequent  meditation)  is  an  inner 
sense,  which  doth  more  fully  examine  tlie  species  perceived  by  common  sense, 
of  things  present  or  absent,  and  keeps  them  longer,  recalling  them  to  mind 
again,  or  making  new  of  his  own.  In  time  of  sleep,  this  faculty  is  free,  and 
many  times  conceives  strange,  stupend,  absurd  shapes,  as  in  sick  men  we 
commonly  observe.  His  organ  is  the  ^middle  cell  of  the  brain  ;  his  objects, 
all  the  species  communicated  to  him  by  the  common  sense,  by  comparison 
of  which,  he  feigns  infinite  other  unto  himself.  In  melancholy  men,  this 
Acuity  is  most  powerful  and  strong,  and  often  hurts,  producing  many  mon- 
strous and  prodigious  things,  especially  if  it  be  stirred  up  by  some  terrible 
object,  presented  to  it  from  common  sense  or  memory.     In  poets  and  painters, 
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imagimiHon  fijrcibly  works,  as  ftppears  by  their  several  fictions,  antickl, 
inmges,  as  Ovid's  hoase  of  Sleep,  Psyches  palace  in  Apuleius,  &c.  In  men 
it  is  subject  and  governed  hy  reason,  or  at  least  should  be ;  but,  in  brutes,  il 
hath  no  superiour,  and  is  Tatio  bralorum,  all  the  reason  they  have. 

Memory.]  Memory  laves  up  alt  the  species  whioh  the  senses  have 
brought  in,  and  records  them  as  a  good  register,  thai  they  may  be  ftirth- 
coming  when  they  are  called  for  hyphaatasie  and  reason.  His  object  is  tlie 
same  with  phanlasie;  his  seat  and  organ,  the  back  part  of  the  brain. 

Affections  of  the  senses,  sleep  and  icaiiny.]  The  affections  of  these 
senses  are  slerp  and  waking,  common  to  all  sensible  creatures.  Sleep  it 
a  rest  or  binding  of  the  outward  senses,  and  of  the  common  sense,  for  the 
preservation  of  body  and  sovl  (as  "Scaliger  defines  il);  for,  when  the  com- 
mon sense  restelh,  the  outward  senses  rest  also.  The  phantasie  atone  is  free, 
and  bis  commander  reason ;  as  appears  by  those  imaginary  dreams,  wliich 
are  of  divers  kinds,  natural,  divine,  deemoniacal.  S^c.  which  vary  according 
to  humours,  diet,  actions,  objects,  &c.  of  which,  Artemidorus,  Cardanus, 
and  Sambucus,  with  their  several  interpretators,  have  written  great  volumes. 
This  ligation  of  senses  proceeds  from  an  inhibition  of  spirits,  the  way  being 
stopped  by  which  they  shoiikl  come ;  this  slopping  is  caused  of  vapoure 
arising  out  of  the  stomach,  filling  the  nerves,  by  which  tlie  B[nrit3  should  be 
conveyed.  When  these  vapours  are  spent,  the  passage  is  open,  and  the 
spirits  perform  their  accustomed  duties;  so  that  waking  it  the  action  and 
motion  of  the  lenses,  which  the  tpiriis,  dispersed  over  all  parts,  cause, 
SuBSECT.  VlU.—Of  the  Moving  Faculty. 

Appetite.^  This  moving  faculty  is  the  Other  power  of  the  sensitive  somt,U 
which  causeth  all  those  inward  and  outwurd  animal  motions  in  the  botfy.^^ 
It  is  divided  into  two  faculties,  the  power  of  appetite  and  of  moving  from 
place  lo  place.  This  of  appetite  is  threefold,  (so  wme  will  have  it)  natural, 
as  it  signifies  any  such  inclmation,  as  of  a  stone  to  fall  downward,  and  such 
actions  as  retention,  expulsion,  vrhicii  dependnot  of  sense,  but  are  vegetal,  as 
the  appetite  of  meat  and  drink,  hunger  and  thirst.  Sensitive  is  common  to 
men  and  brutes.  Voluntary,  the  third,  or  intellective,  which  commands  the 
other  two  in  men,  and  is  a  curb  unto  them,  or  at  least  should  be  (but  for  the 
most  part  is  captivated  and  over-ruled  by  them  :  and  men  are  led  like  beasts 
by  Hense,  giving  reins  to  their  concupiscence  and  several  lusts) ;  lor  by  this 
appetite  the  soul  is  led  or  inclined  to  follow  that  good  which  the  senses  shall 
approve,  or  avoid  that  which  they  hold  evil,  His  object  being  good  or  evil, 
the  one  he  embracelh,  the  other  he  rejectelh — according  to  that  aphorism, 
omnia  appelnnt  bonu7n,  all  things  seek  their  own  good,  or  at  least  seeming 

5ood.  This  power  is  inseparable  from  sense  ;  for,  where  sense  is,  there  is 
kewise  pleasure  and  pain.  His  organ  is  the  same  with  the  common  sense, 
and  is  divided  into  two  powers,  or  inclinations,  concupiscible  or  irascible,  or 
(as  '  one  translates  it)  coveting,  anger-invadmg ,  or  impugning.  Concujns- 
eible  covets  alwayes  pleasant  and  delightsome  things,  and  abhorrs  that  which 
is  distasteful,  harsh,  and  unpleasant.  Irascible,  'quasi  aversans  perxram  el 
odium,  as  avoiding  it  with  anger  and  indignation.  All  affections  and  pertur- 
bations arise  out  of  these  two  fountains,  which  although  the  Stoicks  make 
light  of,  we  hold  natural,  and  not  to  be  resbted.  The  good  affections  are 
caused  by  some  object  of  the  same  nature ;  and,  if  present,  they  procure 
joy,  whiclh  dilates  the  heart,  and  preserves  the  body:  if  absent,  they  canse 
hope,  love,  desire,  and  concupiscence.  The  bad  are  simple  or  mtxt:  simple, 
for  some  bad  object  present,  as  sorrow,  which  contracts  the  heart,  macerates 
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the  sDuly  sub^rerts  tlie  good  estate  of  the  body,  hindering  all  the  operations  of 
it,  causing  melancholy,  and  many  times  deaui  itself;  or  (nture,  as  fear.  Oat 
of  these  two,  arise  those  mixt  affections  and  passions  of  anger,  which  is  a  desire 
of  rerenge — hatred,  which  is  inveterate  anger — zeal,  which  is  offended  with  him 
who  hurts  that  he  loves--»and  circcaifMcoWa,  a  compound  affection  of  joy  and 
hate,  when  we  rejoyce  at  other  mens  mischief,  and  are  grieved  at  their  pros- 
perity— pride,  self-love,  emulation,  envy,  slmme,  &c,  of  which  elsewhere. 

Moving  from  place  to  place  ^  is  a  faculty  necessarily  following  the  other  : 
for  in  vain  were  it  otherwise  to  desire  and  to  abhor,  if  we  had  not  likewise 
power  to  prosecute  or  eschew,  by  moving  the  body  from  place  to  place. 
By  this  faculty  therefore  we  locally  move  the  body,  or  any  mit  of  it,  and  go 
from  one  place  to  another :  to  the  better  performance  of  which,  three  things 
are  requisite — ^that  which  moves ;  by  what  it  moves ;  that  which  is  moved. 
That  which  moves  is  either  the  efficient  cause,  or  end.  The  end  is  the  ob- 
ject, which  is  desired  or  eschewed,  as  in  a  dog  to  catch  a  hare,  &c.  The 
efficient  cause  in  man  is  reason,  or  his  subordinate  phantasie,  which  appre- 
hends good  or  bed  objects ;  in  brutes,  tmoffination  alone,  which  moves  the 
appetitey  the  appetite  this  faculty,  which,  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature, 
and  by  mediation  of  the  spirit,  commands  the  organ  by  which  it  moves ;  and 
that  consists  of  nerves,  muscles,  cords,  dispersed  through  the  whole  body, 
contracted  and  relaxed  as  the  spirits  will,  which  move  the  muscles,  or  p  nerves 
in  the  midst  of  them,  and  draw  the  cord,  and  so,  per  consequens,  the  joynt, 
to  the  place  intended.  That  which  is  moved  is  the  body  or  some  member 
apt  to  move.  ITie  motion  of  the  body  is  divers,  as  going,  running,  leaping, 
dancing,  sitting,  and  such  like,  referred  to  the  predicament  of  situs.  Worms 
creep,  birds  Ave,  fishes  swim  ;  and  so  of  parts,' the  chief  of  which  is  respira- 
tion or  breathing,  and  is  thus  performed :  the  outward  air  is  drawn  in  by  the 
vocal  artery,  and  sent  by  mediation  of  the  midriff  to  the  lungs,  which  di- 
lating tliemselves  as  a  pair  of  bellows,  reciprocally  fetch  it  in,  and  send  it  out 
to  the  heart  to  cool  it ;  and  from  thence,  now  being  hot,  convey  it  again,  still 
taking  in  fresh.  Such  a  like  motion  is  that  of  the  pulse,  of  which,  because 
many  have  written  whole  books,  I  will  say  nothing. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — Of  the  Rational  Soul. 

In  the  precedent  subsections,  I  have  anatomized  those  inferiour  Acuities 
of  the  soul ;  the  rational  remaineth,  a  pleasant,  but  a  doubtful  subject  (as 
^  one  terms  it),  and  with  the  like  brevity  to  be  discussed.  Many  erroneous 
opinions  are  about  the  essence  and  original  of  it ;  whether  it  be  fire,  as  Zeno 
held ;  harmony,  as  Aristoxenus ;  number,  as  Xenocrates ;  whether  it  be 
organical,  or  inorganical ;  seated  in  the  brain,  heart,  or  bipod ;  mortal,  or 
immortal ;  how  it  comes  into  the  body.  Some  hold  that  it  is  ex  traduce,  as 
Phil.  1.  de  Animd,  Tertullian,  Lactantius  de  opifc,  Dei,  cap.  19.  Hugo, 
lib.  de  Spiritu  et  Animd,  Vincentius  Bellavic.  spec,  natural,  Ub.  23.  cap.  2. 
e^  11.  Hippocrates,  Avicenna,  and  many '^ late  writers;  that  one  man  be- 
gets another,  body  and  soul ;  or,  as  a  candle  from  a  candle,  to  be  produced 
from  the  seed :  otherwise,  say  they,  a  man  begets  but  half  a  man,  and  is 
worse  than  a  beast,  that  begets  both  matter  and  form;  and,  besides,  the 
three  Acuities  of  the  soul  must  be  together,  infused ;  which  is  most  absurd, 
as  they  hold,  because  in  beasts  they  are  begot  (the  two  inferiour  I  mean), 
and  may  not  be  well  separated  in  men.  "Galen  supposeth  the  soul  crasin 
use,  to  be  the  temperature  itself;  Trismegistus,  Mussous,  Orpheus,  Homer, 

f  Ncrri  a  tplritu  mo^entor.  Bpiritus  ah  aaiaa.    Meknet.       i  Velcurio.    Jneandum  et  Anceps  rab- 
jMtnL  '  OMl«iilDi,  in  ^vjcpK.  pag.  MS.    BtifghU  In  f^y-  Scrib.  1. 1.    DcHd  Crusittt,  MeUne- 

tboB.  Hippiias  Hernias,  Lerinat  Lemnms.  ftc.       •  UK  en  niorMecqnuitar.  ftc 
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Pindarus,  Phwecydes  Syriua,  Epictetua,  with  the  Chaldees  and  £^yptiai»^ 
sffirmed  the  soul  to  be  immortal,  as  did  those  Britan  '  Dniides  of  old.  The 
"  Pythagoreaus  defend  metempti/cho»u  and  palingenetia — that  souls  go  from 
one  body  to  another,  epatd  prius  Lethes  uadd,  as  men  into  wolves,  bears, 
dogs,  hugs,  as  they  were  iDcliaed  in  their  lives,  or  participated  in  conditions  - 

Fustumos  itt  dumut.  pvcuUiiinquc  iti  pecton  cotiill,  I 

*  Lucians  cock  wits  first  Euphorbus,  a  captain  ;  I 

like  nm,  ioMm  mebinl)  Trnjiml  leiDpon.'  belU.  I 

FutiTuTde.  Biiphocbui  cnni.  I 

ahorse,  a  man,  a  spunge.     'Julian  the  Apostate  thought  Alexanders  houI  1 
was  descended  into  his  body :  Plato,  in  Timteo,  and  in  his  Pheedon,   (for  ' 
ought  1  can  perceive)  differs  not  much  from  this  opinion,  that  it  was  from 
God  at  first,  and  knew  all;  but,  being  inclosed  in  the  budy,  it  forgets,  and 
leama  anew,  which  he  calls  remiaiscenlia,  or  rtcalUng  :  and  that  it  was  put 
the  body  for  a  punishment,  and  thence  it  goes  into  a  beasts,  or  mans. 


I 

^1        (as  appears  by  his  pleasant  fiction  de  sortitiane  ammurvm,  lib.  10.  de  rep.y    ■ 
^H       and,  after  '  ten  thousand  years,  is  to  return  into  the  former  body  again :  ■ 

^M  RunuiulhunnmeferturprimonliiiTlle.  H 

^B  Others  deny  the  immortality  of  it,  which  Pomponatus  of  Padua  decided  out  J 

^B  of  Aristotle  not  long  since,  Ptinius  Avuncvlus.  cap.  7.  lib.  2.  el  lib.  7.  cop.  ■ 

^^  55.     Seneca,  lib.  7.  epist.  ad  LuctUvm,  epist.  55.     Dictearckus,  in  Tult,^M 

^^^  TviC.  Epicurus,  Aratus,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Lucretius,  lib.  1.                      ■ 

^^K  (Pni!torM.((igiiip»nWr<:uiaeorpore.flt  uni  H 

^^B  CnMrnKdlimui.putleniuetFDCKcn.nipnlrni)  ■ 

^^H  Averroes,  and  I  know  not  how  many  neotericks.     *  This  question  of  ike  ii»--H 

^^B  mortaliti/  of  the  soul  is  diversely  and   wonderfully  impugned  and  disputed,   ' 

'  etpecialli/  amongst  the  Italians  of  late,  saith  Jab.  Colerus,  lib.  de  immorl. 

animn,  cap.  1.     The  Popes  themselves  have  doubted  of  it.     Leo  Decimus, 

I  that  Epicurean  Pope,  as  ^  some  record  of  him,  caused  this  question  to  be 

^^H  discussed  pro  and  con  before  him,  and  concluded  at  last,  as  a  prophane  and 

^^m  atheistical  moderator,  with  that  verse  of  Cornelius  Gallus,  Et  redit  in  nihilum, 

^^H  quodfmt  ante  nihil ;  it  began  of  nothing,  and  in  nothing  it  ends.    Zeno  and 

^^H  his  Stoicks  (as  '  Austin  quotes  him)  supposed  the  soul  so  long  to  continue,  till 

^^1  the  body  was  fully  putrified,  and  resolved  into  materia  prima  ;  but,  ^er  that, 

^^H  in  fumos  eeanescere,  to  be  extinguished  and  vanish;  and  in  the  mean  time 

^^H  wlulst  the  body  was  consuming,  it  wandred  all  abroad,  et  e  longinquo  multa 

^^M  annunciare,  and  (as  that  Clazomenian  Hermotimus  averred)  saw  pretty  visions, 

■  and  suffered  1  know  not  what.     ''  Errant  exsangues  sine  corpore  et  ossibut 

umbra.     Others  grant  the  immortality  thereof;  but  they  make  many  fabulous 

,  fictions  in  the  mean  time  of  it,  after  the  departure  from  the  body — like  Platos 

^^_  Elysian  fields,  and  theTurkie  paradise.     The  souls  of  good  men  they  deified  ; 

^^L  the  bad  (saith  *  Austin)  became  devih,  as  they  supposed ;  with  many  such 

^^P  absurd  tenents,  which  lie  hath  confuted.     Hierom,  Austin,  and  other  fathers 

^^^  of  the  church,  hold  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  created  of  nothing,  and  so 

^^B  infused  into  the  child  or  embrio  In  his  mothers  womb,  six  months  aller  the 

^^B  'conception;  not  as  those  of  brutes,  which  are  ex  traduce,  and,  dying  with 

^^H  them,  vanish  into  nothing—to  whose  divine  treatises,  and  to  the  Scriptures 

^^f  themselves,  1    rejourn   all    such    atheistical   spirits,   as  Tully   did    Atticus, 

<C»«r,  fl.  com.  ■  RhiiI  fineu  Oufm  clUl,  of  Oip  tmraotUlilJ  of  thenoul.  ■  Ovlcl  met.  IS. 
-InOatlo.  Idpm.  >  Nicephanit.  hiit.l.  10.  c.3S.  r  Phsil.  •  Cludlin.  Kb.  1.  dprapl.  Pio>i^rp. 
■  HEcqusstlo  mulLnipir  nanot  riripni:  iDinbltlttt  Impwasta.  &e.  '  Colerui,  lUd.  ■  De  p«lr>, 
diig.  »p.  IS.         '  Orid.  4.  Mai       •  BoDonim luu  muloniin  leni lairu el Inuum.  'SanwHy 
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doubting  of  this  point,  to  Platot  Pheedon  :  or,  if  they  desire  philosophical 
proofe  and  demonstrations,  I  refer  them  to  Niphus,  Nic,  Faventinus  Tracts 
of  this  subject,  to  Fran,  and  John  Picus  in  digress,  sup,  3.  de  Animd,  Tho- 
losanus^  Eugubinusy  To  Soto^  Canas,  Thomas^  Peresius,  Dandinus^  ColeruSj 
to  that  elaborate  Tract  in  Zanchius,  to  Tolets  Sixty  Reasons,  and  Lessius 
Twenty-two  Arguments,  to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Campanella, 
W^.  de  sensu  rerum  is  large  in  the  same  discourse,  Albertinus  the  Schoolman, 
Jacob.  Nactantus,  torn.  2.  op.  handleth  it  in  four  questions — Antony  Brunus, 
Aonius  Palearius,  Marinus  Marcennus,  with  many  others.  This  reasonable 
souly.  which  Austin  calls  a  spiritual  substance  moving  it  self,  is  defined  by 
philosophers  to  be  the  first  substantial  act  of  a  natural^  humane ^  organical 
l>odyy  by  which  a  man  lives^  perceives,  and  understands ,  freely  doing  all 
things,  and  with  election  :  out  of  which  definition  we  may  gather,  that  this 
rational  soul  includes  the  powers,  and  performs  the  duties,  of  the  two  other, 
which  are  contained  in  it ;  and  all  three  faculties  make  one  soul,  which  is 
inorganical  of  it  self  (although  it  be  in  all  parts),  and  incorporeal,  using  their 
organs,  and  working  by  them.  It  is  divided  into  two  chief  parts,  differing 
in  office  only,  not  in  essence — the  understanding,  which  is  the  rational  power 
apprehending ;  the  unity  which  is  the  rational  power  moving  ;  to  which  two,- 
all  the  other  rational  powers  are  subject  and  reduced. 

SuBSECT.  X. — Of  the  Understanding, 

Understanding  is  a  power  of  the  soul,  ^by  ivhich  we  perceive,  know^ 
remember,  and  judge,  as  well  singulars  as  universals,  having  certain  innate 
notices  or  beginnings  of  arts,  a  reflecting  action,  by  which  itjudgeth  of  his 
own  doings,  and  examines  them.  Out  of  this  definition,  (besides  his  chief 
ofiice,  which  is  to  apprehend,  judge  all  that  he  performs,  without  the  help 
of  any  instruments  or  organs)  uiree  differences  appear  betwixt  a  man  and  a 
beast :  as,  first,  the  sense  only  comprehends  singularities,  the  understanding 
universalities :  secondly,  the  sense  hath  no  innate  notions :  thirdly,  brutes 
cannot  reflect  upon  themselves.  Bees  indeed  make  neat  and  curious  works, 
and  many  other  creatures  besides ;  but  when  they  have  done,  they  cannot 
judge  of  them.  His  object  is  God,  Ens,  all  nature,  and  whatsoever  is  to  be 
understood  ;  which  successively  it  apprehends.  The  object  first  moving  the 
understanding,  is  some  sensible  thing ;  after,  by  discoursing,  the  mind  finds 
out  the  corporeal  substance,  and  fi'om  thence  the  spiritual.  His  actions 
(some  say)  are  apprehension,  composition,  division,  discoursing,  reasoning, 
memory,  (which  some  include  in  invention),  and  judgement.  The  common 
divisions  are  of  the  understanding,  agent,  and  patient ;  speculative,  and 
practick  ;  in  habit,  or  in  act;  simple,  or  compound.  The  agent  is  that  which 
is  called  the  wit  of  man,  acumen  or  subtlety,  sharpness  of  invention,  when 
he  doth  invent  of  himself  without  a  teacher,  or  learns  anew — which  abstracts 
those  intelligible  species  from  the  phantasie,  and  transferrs  them  to  the  passive 
understanding,  **  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  understanding,  which  was 
wH  first  in  the  sense.  That  which  the  imagination  hath  taken  from  the 
sense,  this  agent  judgeth  of,  whether  it  be  tme  or  false ;  and,  being  so 
judged,  he  commits  it  to  the  passible  to  be  kept.  The  agent  is  a  doctor  or 
teacher;  the  passive  a  scholar;  and  his  ofiice  is  to  keep  and  farther  judge 
of  such  things  as  are  committed  to  his  charge ;  as  a  bare  and  rased  table  at 
first,  capable  of  all  forms  and  notions.  Now  these  notions  are  two-fold, 
actions OT  h'tbits ;  actions,  by  which  we  take  notions  of,  and  perceive  things: 
habits,  which  are  durable  lights  and  notions,  which  we  may  use  when  we 
will.     '  Some  reckon  up  eight  kinds  of  them,  sense,  experience,  intelligence, 

t  M«lHiet.  ^  Nihil  in  Intellectu,  qnod  non  print  fiierat  in  senta.  '  Velcurio. 
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faith,  suspicion,  tmar,  opinion,  science  ;  to  which  are  ftddeil  art,  prudenewJ^ 
viidom  ;  as  also  '  lynteveitii,  dictamen  rationis,  conscience  ;  so  that,  in  »(  H 
there  be  fourteen  species  of  the  underitanfUng,  of  which  some  are  innate,  W  I 
the  three  last  inetitioned ;  llie  other  are  g;otteD  by  doctrine,  lenniing,  Bftd  B 
use.     Pluto  will  have  all  to  be  inoate :  Aristotle  reckons  up  but  five  intel- 
lectual habits :  two  praetiek,  as  prudency,  whose  end  is  to  practise,  to  fabri- 
cate ;  wisdom,  to  compreltend  the  u»e  and  experiments  of  all  notions  and  habits 
whatsoever :  wluch  division  of  Aristotle  (if  it  be  considei'ed  aright)  is  alt  one 
with  the  precedent :  for,  three  being  innate,  and  live  acquisite,  the  rest  are 
i(npTX)per,  imperfect,  and,  in  a  more  strict  examination,  excluded.    Uf  all  these 
1  should  mure  amply  dilute,  but  my  subject  will  not  permit.     Tliree  of  them  ) 
will  only  point  at,  as  more  necessary  to  my  following  discourse. 

Synleresis,  or  the  purer  part  of  the  conscience,  is  an  innate  habit,  and 
doth  signifie  a  contervalion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  Nature, 
In  know  good  or  evil :  and  (as  our  divines  hold)  it  in  rather  in  the  ander- 
slatiding,  than  in  the  will.  This  makes  the  major  proposition  in  a  practicfc 
igUogitm,  The  dictamen  ralionit  is  that  which  doth  admonish  us  to  do 
good  or  evil,  and  is  the  minor  in  the  igllogistn.  The  conscience  is  that  which 
approves  good  or  evil.  Justifying  or  condemning  our  actions,  and  is  the  con- 
clusion of  the  syllogism  :  as  in  that  familiar  example  of  Regtdus  the  Roman, 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  suffered  to  go  to  Rome,  on  that 
condition  he  should  return  again,  or  pay  so  much  for  his  ransom.  The 
tynterttis  proposeth  the  question;  his  word,  oath,  promise,  is  to  be  reli- 
giously kept,  although  to  his  enemy,  and  that  by  the  law  of  nature — ^do 
•not  that  to  another,  which  thou  wonldest  not  have  done  to  thy  self.  Dic- 
tamen upplies  it  to  him,  and  dictates  this  or  the  like:  Regulus,  thou 
wouMst  not  another  man  should  faJsifie  his  oath,  or  break  his  promise  with 
thee:  conscience  concludes.  Therefore,  Regulus,  thou  dost  well  to  perfonft 
thy  promise,  and  oughtesl  to  keep  thine  oath.  More  of  this,  in  Religiot^i 
Melancholy. 

SuBSECT.  XI.— 0/(Ae  Will. 
Will  is  the  other  power  of  the  rational  soul, '  which  covets  or  avoids  mch 
things  at  have  been  before  judged  and  apprehended  by  the  understanding. 
If  ^od,  it  approves  ;  if  evil,  it  abhors  it :  so  that  his  object  is  either  good  or 
evd.  Aristotle  calls  this  our  rulional  appetite  i  for  as,  in  the  sensitive,  we 
are  moved  to  good  or  bad  by  our  appetite,  ruled  and  directed  by  sense;  so, 
in  this,  we  are  carried  by  reason.  Besides,  the  sensitive  uppetite  hath  a 
particular  object,  good  or  bad  :  this,  an  universal  immateriLil:  that  re«>ects 
only  things  delectable  and  pleasant;  this,  honest.  Again,  they  differ  in 
liberty.  The  sensual  appetite  seeing  an  object,  if  it  be  a  convenient  good, 
cannot  but  desire  it ;  if  evil,  avoid  it :  t>ut  this  is  free  in  his  essence, — ■"  much 
now  depraved,  obscured,  and  fain  froni^  hit  first  perfection,  yet,  in  some  of 
hit  operations,  slillfree,  as  to  go,  walk,  move  at  his  pleasure,  and  to  choose 
whether  it  will  do,  or  not  do.  steal,  or  not  steal.  Otherwise  in  vain  were 
laws,  dehortations,  exhortations,  counsels,  precepts,  rewards,  promises,  threats, 
and  punishments:  and  God  should  be  [lie  author  of  sin.  But  in  "spiritual 
things,  we  will  no  good  ;  prone  to  evil,  (except  we  be  r^enerate,  and  led 
by  tlie  Spirit,)  we  are  egged  on  by  our  natural  concupiscence,  and  there  is 
iratla,  a  confusion  in  our  powers ;  "  our  whole  will  is  averse  frirm  God  and 

•  The  pun  i«rt  pf  IhF  cOD»ci™w.       *  Ouod  Ubi  n«i  oon  ■ni,  •llpri  nc  rtwrii.       ■  H«  ■)!  intellrein 

BiunaCmlisiTclplt.  relrrjIcUi  ■pptotut,  rcUnipiuiKt.    PtiLltp Ifnotinullxrupicla.      >  Uiilnsclbon 

OpmUuim  plmiinqge  (em.  eM  Kbcn  rit  ilia  In  mcnlU  lul,  •In  dvUtlHit  Uben  wd  nan  ts 

f/vrilBUlbat.    Odandrr.       •TdU  rolutitu  jirpiui  Dro,    Onuto bomo  ncndu. 
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kis  lawy  not  in  natoral  things  only,  as  to  eat  and  drink,  lust,  to  which  we 
are  led  headlong  by  our  temperature  and  inordinate  appetite  : 

V  Nm  not  olmlti  eootr*,  nee  tandien  tmtato, 
Suffldmat, 

we  cannot  resist;  our  concupiscence  is  orieinally  bad,  our  heart  evil;  the 
seat  of  our  affections  captivates  and  enforceth  our  will :  so  that,  in  voluntary 
things,  we  are  averse  from  God  and  goodness,  bad  bv  nature,  by  <i ignorance 
worse ;  by  art,  discipline,  custon^e,  ^e  eet  many  bad  habits,  suffering  them 
to  domineer  and  t3rrannize  over  us ;  and  the  devil  is  still  ready  at  hand  With 
his  evil  suggestions,  to  tempt  our  depraved  will  to  some  ill  disposed  action, 
to  precipitate  us  to  destruction,  except  our  will  be  swayed  and  counterpoised 
again  with  some  divine  precepts,  and  good  motions  of  the  Spirit,  which  many 
times  restrain,  hinder  and  cneck  us,  when  we  are  in  the  full  career  of  our 
dissolute  courses.  So  David  corrected  hhnself  when  he  had  Saul  at  a  van- 
tage. Revenge  and  malice  were  as  two  violent  oppugners  on  the  one  side ; 
bi^  honesty,  religion,  fear  of  God,  withheld  him  on  tiie  other. 

The  actions  of  the  will  are  velle  and  nolle y  to  will  and  nill  (which  two 
words  comprehend  all;  and  they  are  good  or  bad,  accordingly  as  they  are 
directed)  and  some  of  them  freely  performed  by  himself;  although  the  Stoicks 
absolutely  deny  it,  and  will  have  all  things  inevitably  done  by  deitiny, 
imposing  a  faUd  necessity  upon  us,  which  we  may  not  resist :  yet  we  say 
that  our  will  is  free  in  respect  of  us,  and  thmgs  contingent,  howsoever,  in 
respect  of  Gods  determinate  counsel,  they  are  inevitable  and  necessary. 
Some  other  actions  of  the  taill  are  performed  by  the  inferiour  powers,  which 
obey  him,  as  the  sensitive  and  moving  appetite ;  as  to  open  onr  eyes,  to  go 
hither  and  thither,  not  to  touch  a  book,  to  speak  fair  or  foul :  but  this 
appetite  is  many  times  rebellious  in  us,  and  will  not  be  contained  within  the 
mts  of  sobriety  and  temperance.  It  was  (as  I  said)  once  well  agreeing  with 
reason ;  and  there  was  an  excellent  consent  and  harmony  betwixt  them : 
but  that  is  now  dissolved,  they  often  jar ;  reason  is  overborne  by  passion , 
{Fertur  equis  auriga ;  neque  audit  currus  habenas)  as  so  many  wild  horses 
run  away  with  a  chariot,  and  will  not  be  curbed.  We  know  many  times 
what  is  good,  but  will  not  do  it,  as  she  said, 


'Trahit  inTiUm  noT&  Tis ;  aliudque  cupido, 


Mens  aliiid,  •oadet : 

hst  counsels  one  thing,  reason  another;  there  is  a  new  reluctancy  in  men. 
*Odi  ;  nee  possum,  cupienSy  non  esse,  quod  odi.  We  cannot  resist ;  but,  as 
Phsedra  confessed  to  her  nurse,  ^quce  loqueris,  vera  sunt ;  sed furor  sujggerit 
sequipejora:  she  said  well  and  true  (she  did  acknowledge  it);  but  head- 
strong passion  and  fury  made  her  to  do  that  which  was  opposite.  So  David 
knew  the  filthiness  of  his  fiict,  what  a  loathsome,  foul,  crying  sin  adultery 
was ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  he  would  commit  murther,  and  take  away  an- 
other mans  wife — enforced,  against  reason,  religion,  to  follow  his  appetite. 

Those  natural  and  vegetal  powers  are  not  commanded  by  will  at  all ;  for 
who  can  add  one  cubit  to  his  stature  ?  These  other  may,  but  are  not :  and 
dience  come  all  those  head-strong  passions,  violent  perturbations  of  the 
mind,  and  many  times  vitious  habits,  customs,  feral  diseases,  because  we  give 
so  much  way  to  our  appetite,  and  follow  our  inclination,  like  so  many  beasts. 
TTie  principal  habits  are  two  in  number,  vertue  and  vice,  whose  peculiar  de- 
finitions, descriptions,  differences,  and  kinds,  are  handled  at  large  in  the 
ethicks,  and  are  indeed  the  subject  o^  moral  philosophy, 

»ViiK.       «  Vel  onmCar  {vnonntttm.  food  boni«  ttudiis  non  tit  instructa  mcn«,  ut  dcbait,  aut  divi- 
■bpiSerptttckciStb.       'H«dM,0^d.       -Orid.    *8eneea,  Hipp. 


Definition  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  ] 


SoBsECT.  1. — De/inition  of  Melancholy,  Name,  Difference. 


Having  thus  briefly  a 


nized  the  body  aod  soul  of  n 


live  to  the  rest — I  may  now  freely  proceed  to  treat  of  my  iolcnded  object,  to 
most  mens  capacity :  and,  after  many  ambages,  perspicuously  define  what 
this  melancholy   is,   sbew  liis  name,  and  differences.     Tlie  name  is  imposed 


;,  and  /Jiffi 
from  the  mattei',  and  disease  denominated  from  the  material  cause  (as  Bruel 


observes)  MiXovxoWa,  fjuati  MiKaivxi^V<  frof  black  clioler.  And,  whether 
it  be  a  cause  or  an  efiect,  a  disease,  or  symptome,  let  DonatuB  Altomarus,  and 
Salvianua,  decide  ;  I  will  not  contend  about  it.  U  liath  several  descriptions, 
notations,  and  definitions.  "  Fracastorius,  in  his  second  book  of  intellect,  calls 
those  melancholy,  whom  abundance  of  that  same  depraved  humour  of  black 
choler  hath  so  misaffected,  that  they  became  mad  thence,  and  dote  in  mast 
things,  or  in  all,  belonging  to  election,  will,  or  other  manifest  operations  of 
the  vnderstonding .  "  Melanelius  out  of  (ralen,  RutTus,  Aetins,  describe  it  to 
be  a  bad  and  pievish  disease,  which  makes  men  degenerate  into  beasts: 
Galen,  a  privation  or  infection  of  the  middle  cell  of  the  head,  SfC.  defining  it 
from  the  part  affected;  winch  "Hercules  de  Saxonia  approves,  lib.  1 .  cap,  16. 
calling  it  a  deprivation  of  the  principal  function  ;  Fuchsiua,  lib.  1.  cop.  23. 
Amoldus  Breviar,  lib.  1.  cap.  18,  Guianerius,  and  others.  By  reason  of  black 
choler,  Paulus  adds.  Halyabbas  simply  calls  it,  a  commotion  of  the  mind; 
Areteiis  'aperpetual  anguish  of  the  saul,faiitnedoa  one  thing,  u/ithout  an 
ague;  which  definilionof  his,  Merrialis  (rfeajfecf.  cap.  lib.},  ca;),  10.}  taxeth: 
but  £lianus  Mnntaltus,  defends,  {lib.de  morb.  cap.  I.  de  Mclan.  for  sufficient 
and  good.  The  common  sort  deKne  it  to  be  a  kind  of  dotage  without  a  fever, 
having,  for  his  ordinary  companions,  fear  and  sadness, without  any  apparent 
occasion.  So  doth  laurentiua,  cap.  4.  Piso,  lib.  1.  cap,  43.  Donatus 
Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  medic.  Jacchinus,  in  com.  in  lib.  9.  Rhasis  ad 
Almansor,  cap,  15.  Valesius,  exerc.  17.  Fuchsiua,  institut.  3.  sec.  1.  c.  11, 
^c.  which  common  definition,  howsoever  approved  by  most,  >Hercules  de 
Saxoni^  will  not  allow  of,  nor  David  Crusius,  Theat.  vtorb.  Herm,  lib.  2. cap, 
6:  he  holds  it  unsufficient,  'as  rather  shewing  what  it  is  not,  than  what  it  is; 
as  omitting  the  specifical  difference,  the  phantasie  and  brain  :  but  I  descend  to 
particulars.  The  suinmum  genus  is  dotage,  or  anguish  of  the  mind,  aaith 
Arelffius ; — of  a  principal  part,  Hercules  de  Saxonia  add?,  to  distinguish  it 
from  cramp  and  palsie,  and  such  diseases  as  belong  to  the  outward  sense  and 
motions;  "  depraved,"  "to  distinguish  it  from  folly  and  madness,  (which  Mon- 
taltus  makes  aiigor  animi,  to  separate)  in  which  those  functions  are  not  de* 
craved,  but  rather  abolished ;  "  without  an  ague"  is  added  by  all,  to  sever  it 
from  phrenaie,  and  thai  melancholy  which  is  a  pestilent  fever.  "  Fear  and 
sorrow"  maV-t  it  differ  from  madness:  '^without  a  cau^e"  is  lastly  inserted,  to 
specific  it  from  all  otlier  ordinary  passions  of  "/ear  and  sorrow."  We  pro- 
iwrly  call  that  dotage,  as  '■Laurenlius  interprets  it,  when  some  one  principal 
faviUly  of  the  mind,  as  imagination  or  reason,  is  corrupted,  as  all  melan- 
choly persons  have.  Il  is  without  a  fever,  because  the  liumonr  is,  most  pari, 
cold  and  dry,  contrary  to  putre('aclii>n.  Fear  and  sorrow  are  the  true  cha- 
racters and  inseparable  companions  of  most  melancholy,  not  all,  as  Her.  de 

,  vpl  Id  plurlbiii.  iliqur  tnuiirnlli,  iItc  ad  rrrUm  niiani'tn,  lolunlalpm.  pcrli- 

.■>■  IniBlIwinii  nBrnliunvs.        •  Pmlinuni  el  prntnaeinimuia  moilinni.  qui 

•Pinlh.  Upd.       •  Anfior  uibii  In  unt  caaU'iiti^nf  deeniu. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  2.]      Of  the  Parts  affected,  ^c.  109 

Saxonla  {Tract,  pastumo  de  Melancholid,  cap.  2.)  well  excepts ;  for,  to  some, 
H  is  most  pleasant,  as  to  such  as  laugh  most  part ;  some  are  bold  again,  and 
free  from  all  manner  of  fear  and  grief,  as  hereafter  shall  be  declared. 

SvBSECT.  II. — Of  the  parts  affected.     Affection.     Parties  affected. 

Some  difference  I  find  amongst  writers,  about  the  principal  part  affected 
in  this  disease,  whether  it  be  the  brain  or  hearty  or  some  other  member. 
Most  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  the  brain  ;  for,  being  a  kind  of  dotage,  it  can- 
not otherwise  be,  but  that  the  brain  must  be  affected,  as  a  similar  part,  be  it 
by  ^  consent  or  essence,  not  in  his  ventricles,  or  any  obstructions  in  them,  (for 
then  it  would  be  an  apoplexie,  or  epilepsie,  as  ^  Laurentius  well  observes)  but 
in  a  cold  dry  distemperature  of  it  in  his  substance,  which  is  corrupt  and 
become  too  cold,  or  too  dry,  or  else  too  hot,  as  in  madmen,  and  such  as  are 
inclined  to  it ;  and  this  *  Hippocrates  confirms,  Galen,  Arabians,  and  most  of 
our  new  writers.  Marcus  de  Oddis  (in  a  consultation  of  his,  quot^  by 
'  Hildesheim),  and  five  others  there  cited,  are  of  the  contrary  part,  because  fear 
and  sorrow,  which  are  passions,  be  seated  in  the  heart.  But  this  objection  is 
sufficiently  answered  by  ^Montaltus,  who  doth  not  deny  that  the  heart  is  af- 
fitted  (as  ^  Malanelius  proves  out  of  Galen)  by  reason  of  his  vicinity ;  and  so  is 
the  midriff  and  many  other  parts.  They  do  compati,  and  have  a  fellow-feeling 
by  the  law  of  nature :  but,  for  as  much  as  this  malady  is  caused  by  precedent ' 
imagination,  with  the  appetite,  to  whom  spirits  obey,  and  are  subject  to  those 
principal  parts ;  the  brain  must  needs  primarily  be  mis-affected,  as  the  seat 
of  reason ;  and  then  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  affection.  *  Capivaccius  and 
Mercurialis  have  copiously  discussed  this  question  ;  and  both  conclude  the 
subject  is  the  inner  brain,  and  from  thence  it  is  communicated  to  the  heart, 
and  other  inferiour  parts,  which  sympathize  and  are  much  troubled,  especially 
when  it  comes  by  consent,  and  is  caused  by  reason  of  the  stomach  or  my  r ache 
(as  the  Arabians  term  it),  or  whole  body,  liver,  or  J  spleen,  which  are  seldom 
^ree,  pylorus,  mesaraick  veins,  Sfc.  For  our  body  is  like  a  clock ;  if  one 
wheel  be  amiss,  all  the  rest  are  disordered ;  the  whole  fabrick  suffers :  with 
such  admirable  art  and  harmony  is  a  man  composed,  such  excellent  propor- 
tion, as  Lodovicus  Vives,  in  his  Fable  of  man,  hath  elegantly  declared. 

As  many  doubts  almost  arise  about  the  ^  affection,  whether  it  be  imagina- 
tion or  reason  alone,  or  both.  Hercules  de  Saxonia  proves  it  out  of  Galen, 
Aetius,  and  Aitomarus,  that  the  sole  fault  is  in  ^imagination :  Bruel  is  of  the 
same  mind:  Montaltus  (in  his  2  cap,  o^ Melancholy)  confutes  this  tenet  of 
theirs,  and  illustrates  the  contrary  by  many  examples,  as  of  him  that  thought 
himself  a  shel!-fish  :  of  a  nun,  and  of  a  desperate  monk  that  would  not  be 
pen  waded  but  that  he  was  damned.  Reason  was  in  fault  (as  well  as  imagi- 
nation), which  did  not  correct  this  error.  They  make  away  themselves 
oftentimes,  and  suppose  many  absurd  and  ridiculous  things.  Why  doth  not 
reason  detect  the  fallacy,  settle,  and  perswade,  if  she  be  free  ?  ™  Avicenna 
therefore  holds  both  corrupt;  to  whom  most  Arabians  subscribe.  The  same 
is  maintained  by  **  Aretseus,  Gorgonius,  ®  Guianerius,  &c.  To  end  the  con- 
troversie,  no  man  doubts  of  imagination,  but  that  it  is  hurt  and  misaffected 
here.     For  the  other,  I  determine  (with  p  Albertinus  Bottonus,  a  doctor  of 

*  Fer  eottMnanm.  sive  per  essentiam.  *  Cap.  4.  de  mel.  *  Sec.  7.  de  mor.  vulgar,  lib.  6.  'Spi- 
cfl.  de  melaocholii.  (Cap.  3.  de  mel.  Pars  aflecta  cerebrum,  live  per  consensum,  sire  per  cere- 
bnoi  eonthigat ;  et  procemm  auctoritate  et  ratione  stabilitur.  ^  Lib.  de  mel.  Cor  vero,  vicinitatia 
rasloae,  unA  aAcitar,  ac  aeptum  transversuro,  ac  stomachus,  cum  duraali  spinA,  &c.  *  Lib.  1.  cap.  10. 
BiibjcctQBi  e»t  cerebnun  interioa.  J  Raro  quisquam  tumorem  efnafnt  lienis  qui  hoc  morbi,  aflicitur. 
FSm.  Qoja  affpctos.  ^  See  Donat  ab  Altomar.  ■  Faeultas  imagtnandi,  non  cugitandi,  nee  memo- 
nadU  ]mm,  hie.  ■  Lib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.  cap.  8.  "  Lib.  3.  cap.  5.  Lib.  Med.  cap.  19.  part.  8. 
Tkaet  lA.  ctp.  S.  r  HUdMheira,  ipicU.  S.  de  Melanc.  fol.  807,  et  fol.  187.  Quandoque  etiam  ration, 
•lb  ti  Ubetea  inTttantaa  alt. 


no  Of  liu Piiru  afftcttd,^e.  CPirt.  \.  Scc.l. 

Padm)  that  it  m  fint  in  imagimatiom,  amd  aflerwardt  ia  rroioa.  if  tht 
dittaat  he  imPeleraU.or  um  it  u  mart  or  Uts  of  amtimaanet  j  bat  b;  Bcri- 
dcol,  a*  *  Here.  <le  SasoDia  uldi:  failk,  opuUon,  diacoartt,  ratiocmatwi, 
art  alt  accidentally  depraved  hy  the  default  of  imagiuation. 

Partietafected.]  To  ibe  paH  affected,  I  may  here  add  the  psities,  which 
■lull  be  more  opportuody  apoken  of  ebevbere,  nov  only  ■ienilied.  Socfa  as 
have  llu  Afrtoa,  v'tufsm,  SSercan/  mis-afiected  in  their  g«nilu res — »ucha>»  lire 
in  over-cold  or  over-hut  climes — such  a*  are  bom  of  meUtnckoltf  parents,  as 
offfd  in  lliow  *ii  noD- natural  tilings,  are  btack.orofan  high  cangoine  com- 
[dexJOD, '  that  have  little  heads,  th^  hare  a  hot  be«rt.  iDOMt  braia,  iiot  Uwr 
d  cold  itoiuach,  have  been  long  cick — such  as  areaolilair  by  nature,  great 
ideBU,  given  to  mach  contemplation,  lead  a  life  out  of  action— are  mon 
•ahject  lo  nulauekoly-  OfKxeiboth,  but  men  more  often;  yet '  Bomen 
nua>ai&cted  arc  far  more  violent,  and  grievously  troubled.  Of  leasoos  of  the 
year,  tbe  auruinn  is  most  melancholy.  Of  peculiar  times,  old  age.  (roni  which 
natural  melancholy  is  almost  an  inseparable  acckleni :  but  this  artificial  ma- 
lady is  more  ffe^^uent  in  such  as  are  of  a  '  middle  age.  Some  assi^  forty 
years;  Gariofiuutus,  3U;  Jubertus  excepts  neitlier  vouog  nor  old  from  this 
adveutttious.  ■  Danit^l  Sennenus  involves  all  of  all  sorts,  out  of  common  ex- 
perience; ta  omnibat  omnino  Corporibu$,  cujutcunqut  conitilutianis,  donti- 
'  natur.  Aiftiim  and  Aretieus  ascribe  into  the  number  not  only  *  discootented, 
patlioaale,  and  mtieraltle  pertoni,  twarthy.  black,  bat  such  at  are  matt 
merry  and pleatant,  icoffert,  and  high  coloured.  Generallv,  'laith  Rltasii, 
'  the  fine $t  wit*,  and  mott  genervut  ipiriti,  are,  before  other,  obnoxious  to 
it.  I  cannot  except  any  complexion,  any  condition,  sex,  or  age,  but  'fools 
tud  Stoiekt,  which  (according  lo  ■  Syaesius)  are  never  troubled  with  any 
nanner  ofpasiiioti,  but  (as  Anacreons  cicuda,  >ine  lan^iiine  et  dolore)  timitei 
fere  diii  tunf.  Erawiius  vindicates  fools  from  this  melancholy  catalogue, 
becaute  they  have  most  part  moist  brains  and  light  hearts;  *  thetf  are  fret 
from  ambition,  envy,  thame,  and  fear ;  they  are  neither  troubled  in  con- 
teience,  nor  macerated  with  earei,  lo  which  our  trhole  life  u  most  subject. 

Sbbsect.  ill. — Of  the  matter  of  Melanckotif. 
Or  the  matter  of  mtlanchnly ,  there  is  much  <]ueii(ioD  betwixt  Aricen  and 
Galen,  as  yim  may  read  in  **  Cardans  Contradictions,  '  V'alesius  controveraies, 
Montanus,  Prosper  Calenus,  Capivaccius,  "*  Bright,  *  Ficinus,  that  have 
writien  either  whole  tracts,  or  copiously  of  it,  in  their  several  treatises  of  this 
subject.  '  What  thit  laimour  it,  or  whence  it  proceeds,  how  it  it  ingendred 
in  the  body,  neither  Galen,  tior  any  old  writer,  hath  siifficiently  discussed, 
at  Jaeehinus  thinks :  the  ne^'tericks  cannot  at,Tee.  Montanus,  in  his  Con- 
sultations, holds  melancholy  to  be  material  or  immaterial;  and  so  doth 
ArculanuR.  The  material  is  one  of  the  four  humours  before  mentioned,  and 
nalural ;  the  immaterial  or  adventitious,  acquisite,  redundant,  unnatural, 
artificial,  which  *  Hercules  de  Saxonii  will  have  reside  in  the  spirits  alone, 
and  to  proceed  from  nn  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist  dislemperature,  which,  without 

w.  i^il.  ISHO.  DepnTUur  fidn,  diKuniu,  opinio.  Kc.  per  ritiBU  inunina. 
•••-•z —  .  -t"'!^*™  =«P"  h»h»ni.  in«™.ii  plrrique  .uni,  Anit  In  pt^iomoiuU. 
UIl  :I.  r.  a,  <Qu)  pniMiiMuni  lOut.  Aret  Mnlilt  conrralt  MUlbui.  FOh,  'Dc 
■rroniM  >d  nwlsDctioUul  nao  Un  noutu,  ml  (t  biluen,  JoeiMi,  «chiiiM*nm,  Im- 
w—^.  V. -,ul  pl*niin(|U(  ptarobri  Mint.  *  Ub.  1.  nnt.  •.  cn.U.  iQiii  lunt  mbtiHa  Inacnii  el 
nulu  pvriMnrlulla.  lb  (•cIlllflcMiiiiIln  BiiUiwhoUuB.  lib.  C  cant,  tncu  a  r  Nunquimnnitua 
iMiilla  viildil,  Kil lolon oiplUir.    Enm.       •InUiiid.  MiTit.        •Vinnt  can«l»tlit  cmmlOdiit. 

1  »'«>- S.  <unln<U*.  1«.  •Mh.UaHil.tl,  ' Bright. op.  ll  'Lib.  I.  «p.  «.d>>^t  tueodA 
'i4iil*>*  >iilguiill>ill1iimui,  •l■lqu■l•tlu•dllrlIn□lid^•lquDln□da(lc^■tu^iaeorpul«,  Kniluuliiiiii 
....     ., ... >oniWjMmiren»Bti  n«&*ll(vei)>rHu  (MinaHniaiiit^,  oliioqumdlTi. 


Mem.'S.  Subs.  3.]        Moiter  of  Melancholy.  1 1 1 

matter,  alters  the  brain  and  functions  of  it,  Paracelsus  wholly  rejects  and 
derides  this  division  of  four  humours  and  complexions ;  but  our  Galenists 
generally  approve  of  it,  subscribing  to  this  opinion  of  Montanus. 

This  material  melancholy  is  either  simple  or  m«x<— ofiending  in  qucmtity 
or  quality^  varying  according  to  his  place,  where  it  setleth,  as  brain, 
spleen,  mesaraick  veins,  heait,  womb,  ana  stomach<— or  differing  according  to 
the  mixture  of  those  natural  humours  amongst  themselves,  or  four  unnatural 
adust  humours,  as  they  are  diversly  tempered  and  mingled.  If  natural  melon" 
choly  abound  in  the  body,  which  is  cold  and  dry,  so  that  it  be  more  ^  than 
the  body  is  well  able  to  bear,  it  must  needs  be  distempered  (saith  Faventius) 
and  diseased :  and  so  the  other,  if  it  be  depraved,  whether  it  arise  from  that 
other  melancholy  of  choler  adust,  or  from  blood,  produceth  the  like  effects, 
and  is,  as  Montaltus  contends,  if  it  come  by  adustion  of  humours,  most  part 
hot  and  dry.  Some  difference  I  find,  whether  this  melancholy  matter  may 
be  ingendred  of  all  four  humours,  about  the  colour  and  temper  of  it.  Galen 
holds  it  may  be  ingendred  of  three  alone,  excluding yle^m,  or  pituita ;  whose 
true  assertion  ^  Vaksius  and  Menardus  stifly  maintain  :  and  so  doth  J  Fuchsius, 
Montaltus,  ^Montanus.  How  (say  they)  can  white  become  black?  But 
Hercoks  de  Saxoni&  (/.  post,  de  mela.  c,  8.)  and  'Cardan  are  of  the  opposite 
part  (it  may  be  ingendred  of  flegm,  etsi  rare  contingat,  though  it  seldom  come 
to  pass) ;  so  is  ™  Guianerius,  and  Laurentius  (o.  1),  with  Melancthon,  (in  his 
book  de  Animd,  and  chapter  of  humours ;  he  calls  it  asininam,  dull,  swinish 
melancholy,  and  saith  that  he  was  an  eve  witness  of  it);  so  is  °Wecker. 
From  melancholy  adust  ariseth  one  kind,  from  choler  another,  which  is  most 
brutish  ;  another  from^e^m,  which  is  dull ;  and  the  last  from  blood,  which  is 
best.  Of  these,  some  are  cold  and  dry,  others  hot  and  dry,  ®  varying  accord- 
ing to  their  mixtures,  as  they  are  intended  and  remitted.  And  indeed,  as 
Rodericus  a  Pons.  {cons.  12.  /.)  determines,  ichorous,  and  those  serous  mat- 
ters, being  thickned,  become  flegm;  and  flegm  degenerates  into  choler ;  choler 
adust  becomes  (eruginosa  melancholia,  as  vinegar  out  of  purest  wine  putrified, 
or  by  exhalation  of  purer  spirits,  is  so  made,  and  becomes  sowr  and  sharp  ; 
and,  from  the  sharpness  of  this  humour,  proceed  much  waking,  troublesome 
thoughts  and  dreams,  &c.  so  that  I  conclude  as  before.  If  the  humour  be 
cold,  it  is  (saith  PPaventinus)  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  produceth  milder  symp- 
tomes  :  if  hot,  they  are  rash,  raving  mad,  or  inclining  to  it.  If  the  brain  be 
hot,  the  animal  spirits  are  hot,  much  madness  follows,  with  violent  actions  : 
if  cold,  fatuity  and  sottishness  (*»  Capivaccius.)  ^The  colour  of  this  mixture 
varies  likewise  according  to  the  mixture,  be  it  hot  or  cold ;  'tis  sometimes 
black,  sometimes  m>^(Altomarus).  The  same  *  Melanelius  proves  out  of  Galen : 
and  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  of  Melancholy  (if  at  least  it  be  his)  giving  in- 
stance in  a  burning  coal,  which,  when  it  is  hot,  shines ;  when  it  is  cold,  looks 
black  ;  and  so  doth  the  humour.  This  diversity  of  melancholy  matter  pro- 
duceth diversity  of  effects.  If  it  be  within  the  'body,  and  not  putriBed, 
it  causeth  black  jaundise ;  if  putrified,  a  quartan  ague ;  if  it  break  out  to  the 
skin,  teprosie ;  if  to  parts,  several  maladies,  as  scurvy,  &c.  If  it  trouble  the 
mind,  as  it  is  diversly  mixt,  it  produceth  several  kinds  of  madness  and  dotage  ; 
of  which  in  their  place. 


uit  minus :  si  in  corpore  fberit  ad  intemperiem,  plutquam  corpas  ealubriter  ferrt 
•otrxit;  inde  eorpus  morbosam  efficitur.  'Lib.  I.  controver«.  cap.  21.  J  Lib.  I.  sect.  4.  c.  4. 
'  Conefl.  «S.  >  Lih.  8.  contradic.  cap.  11.  ■•  De  feb.  tract,  diff.  8.  c.  1.  Non  est  negandum  ex  hac 
l«i  aHuicholScoa.  ■  In  Syntax.  •  Varie  aduritur  et  miscetur,  nnde  Tarin  amentium  species. 
IfelaaeL  »  Bnmor  fricldaa  driirii  caussa ;  ftiroris  ealidus,  fcc.  t  Lib.  1.  cap.  10.  de  affect,  cap. 
'MipMell  Me  InMMr,  aliquando  •operealefkctus,  aliauando  superfrigefactus,  cap.  7.  •  Humor  bic 
9lmm  ttkmmio  niwtei  mMum  ealeiactas,  et  alias  remgeimttui  eTadli:  nam  reeentibos  carbonibns  el 
Mi  sWki  aMHit.  qnl,  dimnta  Hamrni,  pelluddissime  eandent,  eA  exstindi  pronus  nigresount. 
HIppoeiiftBa.       lOaiMwrias.  dktt,  8.  eap.  7. 
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Sl-nECr.  rV.— 0/(Ae  ipecies  or  kinds  of  Melancholy. 
WuE^f  tjie  mulier  is  divent  nod  confiued.  bow  should  it  otherwise  be.,  but 
that  Uie  upecies  ^houid  be  divers  and  confuted  ?  Manv  new  and  old  writers 
have  Hpoken  ronfuwdly  of  i(,  i-oaruUDding-  metamchalg  and  madnrit,  ad 
'  Heurnius,  Guiaiierius,  Gordonius,  Ballu.ittias,  Salvianua,  Jasoo  Pratensls, 
Savanarola,  tlial  will  have  madnett  no  other  than  melancholy  m  extent,  dif- 
fering (as  I  have  ftaid)  in  degrees.  Some  make  two  distinct  species,  as 
Ruffus  Epbesius  aa  old  writer,  Constantinus  Africanus,  Aret^us,  ^Aurelianus, 

*  Pauliu  MpQetA  :  otiiers  acknowledge  a  nmltilude  of  kinds,  and  leave  ibem 
indefinite,  as  Aetius  (in  his  Telrabibloi).  •  Aviceima,  ilib.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract. 
A.  cap.   18),   Arcukuua  (c^p.  16.  in  9),   Rhasis,   Montanua  (med.  part.  ].) 

*  1/  nttlaral  melancholy  be  adutl,  it  maketh  one  kind ;  if  blood,  another  :  i/ 
chalcT,  a  third,  differing  from  the_firil ;  and  so  many  teveral  opinions  thtre 
are  about  the  kimlt,  at  there  be  men  themselves.  '  Hercules  de  Sanonia  seta 
down  two  kiuila,  material  ami  immaterial i  one/mm  spirits  alone,  the  other 
from  kitmours  and  spirits.  Savanarola  {Rub.  1 1.  Tract.  6.  cap.  1.  de  tei/ritud. 
capitif)  will  liave  llie  kinds  to  be  inlinite;  one  from  the  myrache,  called  nty- 
rachialia  of  ilie  ,\rabiaiis  :  another  siomachalis  from  the  stomach  ;  another 
from  the  licer,  heart,  leomb,  hatmorrhoidt  ;  *  one  beginniny,  another  consum- 
mate. Melancthon  seconds  him  ; ''  at  the  humour  is  diversely  adust  and  mixt, 
to  are  the  species  divers.  But  what  these  men  speak  of  species.  I  think  ought 
to  be  understood  of  syiiiptomes;  and  so  doth 'Arcnlanns  interpret  himself :  in- 
finite species,  id  Elf ,  »yniptomcs  :  and,  in  ltiatsense,(as  Jo.  Gurrhsusacknow- 
ledgeth  in  his  medicinal  definitions)  the  species  are  infinite :  but  they  may  be 
reduced  to  three  kinds,  by  reason  oftlieif  seat — head,  body, and  hypochondriet. 
This  threefold  division  is  approved  by  Hippocrates  in  his  book  of  Melancholy, 
(if  it  be  his,  which  Bonie  suspect)  by  Galen  (lib.  3.  de  toe.  affevtis,  cap.  6), 
by  Alexander  (/i£.  V.  cnp.  16),  Rliasis  (/iA.  1.  Continent.  Tract.  9.  lib.  1. 
cap.  16),  Avicenna,  ajid  most  of  our  new  writers,  Th.  Erastus  makes  two 
kinds :  one  perpetual,  which  is  head  melancholy  ;  the  other  interrupt,  which 
comes  and  goes  by  fits,  which  he  subdivides  into  the  otlier  two  kinds,  so  tliat 
all  comes  to  the  snuie  pass.  Some  again  make  four  or  five  kinds  with  Rode- 
ricua  k  Castro  (i/e  morbis  mulier,  lib.  i.  c,  3.)  and  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  (ia 
his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  cap.  4.)  will  have  that  melancholy  of 
nuns,  widows,  and  more  antient  maids,  to  be  a  peculiar  species  of  melan- 
choly ditiering  from  the  rest,  Some  will  reduce  enthusiasts,  extatical  and 
dtemoniacul  persons,  to  this  rank ,  adding  *  love  melancholy  to  the  first,  and 
lyvanthrupia.  The  most  received  division  is  into  three  kinds.  The  first 
proceeds  from  the  sole  fault  of  the  brain,  and  is  called  head  melancholy  :  the 
second  sympathetically  proceeds  from  the  whole  body,  when  the  whole  tem- 
perature is  melancholy  :  the  third  ariseth  from  the  bowels,  liver,  spleen,  or 
membrane  called  meeenterium,  named  hypochondriacal,  or  windy  melan- 
choly,  which  '  LaureuUus  subdivides  into  three  parts,  from  those  three  mem~ 
bers,  hepalick,  tplenetick,  meearaick.  Love  melancholy  (which  Avicenna 
calls  illishi)  and  lycanthropia  (which  he  calls  cucubulhe)  are  commonly 
included  in  liparl  melancholy  :  but  of  tliis  last  (which  Gerardus  de  Solo  calls 
amoreiis,  untl  most  hnighl  melancholy),  with  that  of  religious  melancholy, 
virginum,  et  eiduarum  [maintained  by  Rod.  k  Castro  and  Mercatus),  and 
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^Tae  olhet  kinds  of  love  melaixchnly,  I  will  speak  apart  by  themselves  in  my       ^^ 


third  parlilion.  The  three  precedent  species  are  the  subject  of  my  present 
discoune,  which  I  will  anatnini/e,  and  treat  of.  through  all  their  causes, 
symptome&,  cures,  together,  and  apart ;  that  every  man,  that  is  in  any  mes- 
■are  affected  with  this  malady,  may  know  how  to  examine  it  in  himself,  and 
apply  remedies  unto  it. 

It  is  a  hard  matter,  1  confess,  to  distinguish  thei^e  three  species  one  from 
the  otiter,  u>  express  their  several  causes,  symptomes,  cures,  being  that  they 
are  so  often  confounded  amongst  themselves,  having  such  affinity,  that  they 
can  scarce  be  discerned  by  the  most  accurate  physicians ;  and  so  oflen 
intenulxl  with  other  diseases,  that  the  best  experienced  have  been  plunged. 
Moatanus  (oon*i/.  26.)  names  a  patient  that  had  this  disease  of  melancholy, 
and  caitinui  appetilBi,  both  together;  and  {consil.  23.)  with  vertigo — 
'Julius  Cssar  Claudlnue,  with  stone,  gout,  jaundice — Trincavellius,  with 
an  ague,  jauudtce,  caninua  appelitus,  &c.  *  Paulus  Regoline,  a  great  doctor 
in  bis  time,  consulted  in  this  case,  was  so  confounded  with  a  confusion  of 
svmptomes.  that  he  knew  not  to  what  kind  of  melancholy  to  refer  it. 
''Yriucavellius,  Pallopius,  and  Francanzanus,  famous  doctors  in  Italy,  all 
three  conferred  with  about  one  party  at  the  same  time,  gave  three  different 
opiuions :  and,  in  another  place,  Trincavellius  being  demanded  wliat  he 
thought  of  a  melancholy  young  man,  to  whom  he  was  sent  lor,  iugenu- 
Quslv  confessed  that  he  was  indeed  melancholy,  but  he  knew  not  to  what 
kiocf  to  reduce  it.  In  his  seventeenth  consultation,  there  is  the  like  disagree- 
ment about  a  melancholy  monk.  Those  symptomes,  which  others  ascribe  to 
misBfiected  |uirts  and  humours,  '  Here,  de  Saxoni&  attributes  wholly  to  dlt- 
lempeted  spirits,  and  those  immaterial,  as  I  have  said.  Sometimes  they 
cannot  wen  discern  this  disease  from  others.  In  Reinerus  SoUnandeis 
Counwls,  sret.  cojistl.  5.  he  and  Dr.  Brande  both  agreed,  that  the  patients 
diieoM  was  hypochondriacal  melancholy.  Dr.  Matlioldus  said  it  was  aslkma, 
and  nothing  else.  '  Solinandcr  and  Guarionius,  lately  sent  for  to  the  melan- 
Ao\j  duke  of  Cleve,  with  others,  could  not  define  what  species  it  wtu,  or 
aeree  amongst  tliemsclves ;  the  species  are  so  confounded ;  as  in  Ceesar 
dandinus  his  forty  fourth  consultation  for  a  Polonian  count :  in  his  judge- 
ment, ^  Ae  laboured  of  head  melancholy,  and  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
icholr  temperatare,  both  at  once.  I  could  give  instance  of  some  that  have 
had  oil  three  kinds  semel  et  simul,  and  some  successively.  So  that  I  conclude 
melancholy  species,  as  'many  poUticiansdo  of  their  pure  forms  of  com* 
wealths— monarchies,  aristocracies,  democracies,  are  most  famous  in 
Mnplation ;  but,  in  practice,  they  are  temperate  and  usually  mixt,  (so 
>lybiu9  enformeth  us)  as  the  Lacedcemooiao,  the  Roman  of  old,  German 
and  many  others.  What  physicians  say  of  distinct  species  in  their 
I,  it  much  matters  not,  since  that  in  their  patients  bodies  they  are  com- 
ily  mixt.  In  such  obscurity  therefore,  variety  and  confused  mixture  of 
lymptomes,  causes,  how  difficuU  a  thing  is  it  to  treat  of  several  kinds  apart; 
to  make  any  certainty  or  distinction  among  so  many  casualties,  distractions, 
■■lien  wldom  two  men  shall  be  like  affected  per  omnia!      Tis  hard,  I  confess  ; 

Sneverilicleks  I  will  adventure  through  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  and. 
by  tlie  clue  or  thread  of  the  beat  writers,  extricate  my  self  out  of  a  laby- 
tmth  of  doubU  and  errours,  and  so  proceed  to  the  causes. 
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Spbsect.  I. — Cautet  nf  Melancholy.     God  a 
H  to  tpeak  of  caret,  or  ikink  of  remediet.  i 


til  fuch  lime  a. 


n  prescribes  (GUu 

Dwti  experience  of  olliera  conlinns,  that  ihwe  cures  must  be  unperfect,  lame, 
and  to  DO  purpose,  wherein  the  causes  have  not  lirst  been  searched,  as 
'  PfOoper  Calenius  well  oba&ma  in  liis  tract  de  atrd  bile  to  Cardinal  Caisias  : 
tn*omucb  that  ^  Feroehus  putt  a  kind  of  neccstily  in  the  inowledge  of  the 
cautet,  and,  without  which,  it  it  impostible  la  cure  or  prevent  any  aaaueroj' 
diteate.  Emj^rickt  may  ease, and  sometimes  help, but  not  thoroughly  root  out : 
tublatd  caaisa  totiititr  effectui,  as  the  saying  is;  if  the  cause  be  removed,  the 
effect  is  likewise  vanquished.  It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  (I  confess)  to  be  able 
U>  diacem  these  causes,  whence  they  are,  and,  in  such  *>  variety,  to  say  what 
the  beginning  was.  '  He  is  happy  that  can  perform  it  aright.  I  will  adventure 
to  guess  as  near  as  I  can,  and  np  them  all  up,  from  the  first  to  the  last,  gent- 
ralaadparticular, toenry  tpecies,  that  so  they  may  the  better  be  descried. 

General  causes  are  either  tiipernatural  or  natural.  Supernatural  are/rom 
God  and  hitangelt,Ot,by  Qod'tpermi*sion,from  the  i&in/andhisminbters. 
That  God  bimseiris  a  cause  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  satistaction  of  his 
justice,  many  examples  and  testimonies  of  holy  Scriptures  make  evident  unto 
us  1  Psal.  107.  17.  Foolith  men  are  plaguedfoT  Iheir  ojfence,  aud  by  rea- 
son qf  their  tvickednest :  Gehazi  was  strucken  with  leprosie  (2  Reg.  5.  27), 
Jehoram  with  dysentery  and  flux,  and  great  diseases  of  the  bowels  (_J  Chtun. 
21.  15),  David  pl^icd  for  numbering  liis  people  (I  Par.  21),  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  swallowed  up.  And  this  disease  is  peculiarly  specifiedyPsal,  127. 
12.  He  brought  down  their  heart  through  heavineii.  Deut.  28.  2S.  He 
ttrohe  them  with  madnets,  blindness,  and  attonithment  of  heart.  'An  evil 
tpiril  wot  tent  by  the  Lord  upon  Saat,  to  vex  him.  'Nebuchadnezzar  did 
eat  gnus  like  an  oxe ;  and  hit  heart  u-ai  made  like  the  beasts  of  tkejield. 
Heatjien  stories  are  full  of  such  punishments.  Lycurgus,  because  jie  cut  down 
the  vines  in  the  country,  was  by  Bacchus  driven  into  madness  ;  so  was  Pen- 
tfaeus.  and  his  mother  Agave,  for  n^lecting  their  sacrifice.  "  Censor  Fulvins 
t«n  mad  for  untiling  Juno's  temple,  to  cover  a  new  one  of  his  own,  which  he 
had  dedicated  to  'Eorxune,'' and  was  confounded  to  death  with  grief  and  sorrow 
qf  heart.  When  Xerxes  would  have  spoiled  "  Apollos  temple  at  Dejphos  of 
Uioae  infinite  richea  it  possessed,  a  terrible  thunder  came  from  heaven,  and 
■truck  4000  men  dead ;  tlie  rest  ran  mad.  '  A  little  afler,  the  like  happened  to 
Brennus  (lightning,  thunder,  eart)ic|uakeg)  upon  such  a  sacrilegious  occasion. 
If  we  may  believe  out  pontificial  writers,  they  will  relate  unto  us  many  strange 
and  prodigious  punishments  in  this  kind,  inflicted  by  their  saints; — how  ^Cto- 
doveeua,  sometime  king  of  France,  tlie  son  of  Da^bert,  lost  his  wits  for  uncover- 
ing the  body  of  S.  Denis  ;  and  how  a  '  sacrilegious  Frenchman,  that  would 
have  stolen  away  a  silver  image  of  S.  John,  at  Bii^burge, became  frantick  on 
a  Buddain,  raging  and  tyrannizing  over  his  own  flesh; — of  a  ■  lord  of  Rhadnor, 
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that,  coming  from  faontii^  kte  at  nigfat,  put  his  dogs  into  S.  Avang  church, 
(Llan  Avan  they  called  it)  and,  rising  b^imes  next  morning,  as  hunters  use 
to  do,  found  all  his  dogs  mad,  himself  being  suddenly  stricken  blind ; — of 
Tiridates,  an  ^  Aimeoian  king,  for  violating  some  holy  nuns,  that  was  pu- 
nished in  like  soil,  with  lots  of  his  wits.  Bnt  poets  and  papbts  may  go  toge- 
ther for  fiibokNis  tales;  let  them  free  their  own  credits.  Howsoever  they 
fain  of  their  Neoiesis,  and  of  their  saints,  or,  by  the  devils  means,  may  be 
deluded ;  we  find  it  true,  that  ultor  a  ttr^o  Deu^,  ^  Heis  God  the  aveng^r^ 
as  David  stiles  him ;  and  that  it  is  our  cr3^ng  sins  that  pull  this  and  many 
other  maladies  on  oar  own  heads;  that  he  can,  by  his  angels,  which  are  hw 
ministers,  strike  and  heal  (saith  ^Dionysius)  whom  he  will;  that  he  can 
plague  us  by  his  creatures,  sun,  moon,  aiMl  stars,  which  he  useth  as  his  instru* 
ments,  as  a  husbandman  (sa^  Zanchius)  doth  an  hatchet.  Hail,  snow, 
winck,  Src.  *  Et  eomjurtUi  veniuni  ta  clairica  venti :  as  in  Joshuas  time,  as 
in  Pharaohs  reig^  in  iBgypt)  they  are  but  as  so  many  executioners  of  his  jus- 
tice. He  can  make  &  proudest  spirits  stoop,  and  cry  out,  with  Julian 
the  Apostate,  Vieistij  Galilme  !  or,  with  Apollos  priest  in  ^Chrysostome,  O 
atlum  !  o  terra  !  umde  kostis  kic  ?  What  an  enemy  is  this  ?  and  pray  with 
David,  acknowledging  his  power,  /  am  taeakned  and  sore  broken ;  I  roar 
for  the  grief  of  mme  heart;  mine  heart  panteih,  Sf^,  (Psal.  38.  8.)  O 
Lordf  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chastise  me  in  thy  wrath. 
(Psal.  38.  1 .)  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  that  the  bones  which 
thou  hast  broken^  may  rejoice,  (Psal.  51.  8.  and  verse  12.)  Restore  to 
me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation ,  and  stablish  me  with  thy  free  spirit.  For 
these  causes,  belike  <  Hippocrates  would  have  a  physician  take  special  notice 
whether  the  disease  come  not  from  a  divine  supernatural  cause,  or  whether  it 
follow  the  course  of  nature.  But  this  is  farther  discussed  by  Fran.  Valesius 
{de  sacr.  philos,  cap,  8»),  *»  Femelius,  and  *  J.  Ceesar  Claudinus,  to  whom  I  refer 
vou,  how  this  place  of  Hippocrates  is  to  be  understood.  Paracelsus  is  of  opinion, 
that  such  spiritual  diseases  (for  so  he  calls  them)  are  spiritually  to  be  cured,  and 
not  otherwise.  Ordinary  means  in  such  cases  will  not  avail :  non  est  reluctandum 
cum  Deo,  When  that  monster-taming  Hercules  overcame  all  in  the  Olympicks, 
Jupiter  at  last,  in  an  unknown  shape,  wrestled  with  him  ;  the  victory  was  un- 
certain, till  at  length  Jupiter  descried  himself,  and  Hercules  yielded.  No  striv- 
ing with  supream  powers :  Nil  juvat  immensos  Crater o  promittere  montes  : 
physicians  and  physick  can  do  no  good ;  J  we  must  submit  ourselves  under 
the  .mighty  hand  of  God,  acknowledge  our  offences,  call  to  him  for  mercy. 
If  Ke  strike  us,  una  tademque  manus  vulnus  opemque  feret,  as  it  is  with 
them  that  are  wounded  with  the  spear  of  Achilles ;  he  alone  must  help ; 
otherwise  our  diseases  are  incurable,  and  we  not  to  be  relieved. 

SuBSECT.  n. — A  Digression  of  the  nature  of  Spirits,  bad  Angels,  or 

Devils,  and  how  they  cause  Melancholy, 

How  far  the  power  of  spirits  and  devils  doth  extend,  and  whether  they  can 
cause  this  or  any  other  disease,  is  a  serious  question,  and  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered :  for  the  better  understanding  of  which,  I  will  make  a  brief  digression 
of  the  nature  of  spirits.  And,  although  the  question  be  very  obscure,  (ac- 
cording to  ^Postellus)  full  of  controversie  and  ambiguity,  beyond  the  reach 
of  humane  capacity — (fateor  excedere  vires  intentionis  mece),  saith  *  Austin ; 
I  confess  I  am  not  able  to  understand  it ;  finitum  de  infinite  non  potest  sta- 
tuere  :   we  can  sooner  determine  with  Tully,  {de  nat,  deorum,)  quid  non  sint. 


^  Delrio.  tmn.  S.  lib.  8.  sect.  3.  quttst.  3. 
'  De  B«bi]A  waitm.       t  Lib.  cap.  5.  prog. 
n  TH,  &.  S.         ^  Lib.  1.  c.  7.  de  orbia  con< 


«  Pial.  44.  1.       A  Lib.  8.  cap.  de  Hierar.       •  Claudiao. 

k  Lib.  1.  de  abdiUs  rerum.       '  Respons.  med.  18.  rasp. 

co'neordli.     In  nall&  re  major  fuit  altercatio,  major  obscuritas. 


niaor  opinioDon  coneordia,  quam  de  dcmonibua  et  lubstantiiB  teparatis.      <  Lib.  3.  deTrinit  cap.  1, 
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<iunm  ^uid  tint:  our  lublle  schoolmen,  Car<laiu,  Scaligen,  proround  Tho^l 
mists,  Fracailoriana  tt  Ferneliana  acifi,  are  weak,  dry.  obscure,  defective, 
in  these  mysteries;  and  all  our  quickest  wits,  as  an  owles  eyes  at  the  suns 
light,  wu  dull,  and  are  not  sufficient  to  apprehend  them) — yet,  as  in  the  rest. 
I  will  adventure  to  saysometlting  to  this  point.  In  formertimes,  (aswe  read. 
Acts  23.)  the  iiudducees  denied  lliat  there  were  any  such  spirits,  devils,  or 
angel*.  So  did  Galen  the  physician,  the  Peripateticks,  even  Aristotle  him- 
self, as  Pomponatius  sloully  maintain^  and  Scaliger  in  some  sort  grants: 
though  Dundmui  the  Jesuite  (com.  in  lib.  2.  de  animd)  stifly  denies  it.  Sub- 
itantia  trparatit,  and  intelligences,  are  the  same  which  Christians  call  angels, 
and  Platonists  devils;  for  they  name  all  the  spirits,  damonti,  be  they  good 
or  bad  angels,  as  Julius  Pollux  (Onomasticon,  lib.  1.  cap.  ).)  observes.    Epi- 

■  curei  and  atlieists  are  of  the  same  mind  in  general,  because  they  never  saw 
them.  Plato,  Plotiniis,  Porphyrius,  Janiblicua,  Proclus,  (bsisting  in  the 
steps  of  Trisniegistus,  Pythagoras  and  Socrates)  make  no  doubt  of  it ;  nor 
Stoicks,  but  that  there  are  such  spirits,  though  much  erring  from  the  truth. 
Concerning  the  first  beginning  of  tliem,  the  "*  Thalmudists  say  that  Adam  had 
a  wife  called  Lilis,  before  he  marryed  Eve,  and  of  her  be  beg:at  nothing  but 
devils.  The  Turks  "Alcoran  is  altogether  as  absurd  and  ridiculous  in  this 
point :  but  the  Scripture  informs  us  Christians,  how  Lucifer,  tlie  chief  of  them, 
with  his  associates,  "  fell  from  heaven  for  his  pride,  and  ambition — created  of 
God,  placed  in  heaven,  and  sometimes  an  angel  of  light,  now  cast  down  into 
the  lower  aerinl  sublunary  parts,  or  into  liell,  and  delivered  into  chains  of 
darkness  (2  Pet.  2.  4.)  to  be  kept  unto  damnation. 

Nature  of  Devils.]  There  is  a  foolish  opinion,  which  some  hold,  that 
they  are  the  souls  of  men  departed ;  good  and  more  noble  were  deified  ;  the 
baser  groveled  on  the  grouna,  or  in  the  lower  parts,  and  were  devils ;  the 
which,  with  Tertullian,  Porphyrins  the  philosopher,  M.  Tyrius,  ser.  27. 
maintains.  These  spirits,  he  p  saJth,  which  ve  call  angels  and  daviU,  art 
nottijht  but  souls  of  men  departed,  which,  either  through  love  and  ptli/  of 
their  friends  yet  living,  help  and  assist  them,  or  eUe  persecute  their  enemies, 
whom  they  hated ;  as  Dido  threatned  to  persecute  j£neas  :  Omnibus  umbra 
locis  adero:  dabis,  improbe,  panas. 

They  are  (as  others  suppose)  appointed  by  those  liigher  powers  to  keep  men 
firom  their  nativity,  and  to  protect  or  punish  them,  as  they  see  cause;  and  are 
called  boni  and  mali  genii  by  the  Romans — hemes,  lares,  if  good,  Umures  or 
larva,  if  bad— by  the  Stoicks,  governours  of  countries,  men,  cities,  saith 
*>  Apuleius;  Deos  apellant,  ^ni  ex  hominum  numero,  juste  nc  prudenter  vita 
curricula  i/ubernulo,  pro  numiae,  poilea  nb  hominibus  priediti  fains  et  care- 
mottiil  vulgo  admitlunlur,  ut  in  Mgypto  Osiris,  Sfc.  Prmstites,  Capella  calls 
tbeia  which  protected  particular  men  as  well  as  princes.  Socrates  had  hta 
damonium  lalvminum  et  igneum,  which,  of  all  spirits,  is  best,  ad  sublimes 
eagitationes  animutn  erigenlem,  as  the  Platonists  supposed;  Plotinus,  his; 
and  we  Christians,  our  assisting  angel,  as  Andreas  victorellus,  a  copious 
writer  of  this  subject,  Ludovicus  de  La-Cerda  the  Jesuite  in  his  voluminous 
tract,  de  Angela  Cuslode,  Zanchius,  and  some  divines,  think.  But  this  absurd 
teoent  of  Tyrius,  Proclus  confutes  at  large  in  his  bookf/«  Anim/l  el  Dtrmone. 

fPsellus,  a  Christian,  and  sometimes  tutor  (saith  Cuspinian)  to  Michael 
ParnpinatiuB,  emperour  of  Greece,  a  great  observer  of  the  nature  of  devils, 
holds  ihey  are  'corporeal, and  have  aerial  bodies;  that  they  are  mortal,  live 

-tVrninn,  in  Oaiwtin,  llh.  4.  In  cip.  9.  r,13.  -Sn  Slraii(<u  CIcApia.  omnirarisMitf.  lib.  1.  & 
Vt,  1.  Aubwiu".  Btvitonbwtlliu.  'Aiijfim  [wr  iiiperbiiia)  iiv|ianilui  ■  DfO,  qui  la  i«tl»l»  nan 
■IfHL  AluUn.  tnihU  illud  lunt  DmanHFt.  qumn  nuilo  uniiiuB.  qux  curpon  ile|H»llo.  ptlgrea 
■il<*i«ll  rllun.  PoinalU  auccanunt,  commDU  DlMiieDTdll.  fte.  >D*  Dm  SosutU.  '  Be  llTrd 
V  rrtr»  liner.        ■ApolalM.     Bplrittti  uilpull*  iBai  uina  pudbUi*.  nwil*  nkUaBaUk,  nopan 
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and  dye  (which  Martianus  Capella  likewise  maintains,  but  our  Christian  phi- 
losophers explode):  thut  'they  are  nourished,  and  have  esirementt ;  that 
they  fftl  pain,  if  they  be  hurl  (which  Cardan  confirms,  and  Scaliger  justly 
laughs  htm  lo  scorn  tor;  si  pascaiilui  acre,  cur  non  piiynant  ob  puriorem 
area  *  ifc.')  or  ilroken  :  and,  if  their  bodies  be  cut,  with  admirable  celerity 
iht^v  come  logelher  again.  Austin  (in  Gen.  lib.  .1.  lib.  arbit.)  approves  as 
much:  mulata  caia  corpora  in  deleriorem  qualilalem  aerii  tpistioris :  to 
doth  Hierom  {Comment,  in  tpist.  ad  Epkes.  cap.  3.),  Ori^n,  TertuUian, 
taciantiuB,  and  many  ancient  lathers  of  llie  church,  that,  in  their  fail,  iheir 
bodies  were  diang«d  into  a  more  aerial  and  gross  substance.  Bodine  (lib.  4, 
Tieairi  Saturce,)  and  David Crusius  (Hermelica  Phihtophia,  lib.  ! .  cop.  4.) 
bj- several  ar^ments  proves  angels  and  spirits  to  be  corporeal;  qvidquid  con- 
linetur  ((•  lireo,  corporeum  ett :  at  spirilas  eontinctur  in  loco,  ergo.  Si  spiri- 
tut  sttnt  quanli.  ertinl  cnrporei:  at  sunt  qiianti,  ergo.  Sunt  Jtnili,  ei^ 
fuanft.  ^c.  "  Bodine  goes  further  yet,  and  will  have  these  anima  separata, 
genii,  spirits,  angels,  devils,  and  so  likewise  souls  of  men  departed,  if  corporeal 
(which  he  most  eagerly  contends),  to  be  of  some  shape,  and  that  absolutely 
round,  hke  sun  and  moon,  because  that  is  the  most  perfect  form,  qua  ni/iil 
hahtl  asperilalii,  niltil  angulit  incimm,  nihil  anfracttbus  involutum,  ni/iil 
eminent,  led  inter  corpora  perfecfa  est  perfeclitsimnm  :  therefore  all  Spirits 
are  corporeal  (he  concludes),  and  in  their  proper  shapes  round.  That  they  can 
aiaume  other  aerial  bodies,  all  manner  of  shapes  al  their  pleasures,  appear  in 
what  likeness  thc^  will  themselves ;  that  tliey  are  most  swift  in  motion,  can  pass 
many  miles  in  an  instant,  and  so  likewise  "  transform  bodies  of  others  into  what 
ihape  they  please,  and  with  admirable  celerity  remove  them  from  place  to  place  ; 
as  Uie  angel  did  Habakkuk  to  Daniel,  and  as  Philip  the  deacon  was  carried 
awBT  by  the  spirit,  when  lie  had  baptized  the  eunuch ;  so  did  Pythagoras  and 
Apollonins  remove  tliemselves  and  others,  with  many  such  feats)  that  they  can 
rvpment  castles  in  the  ayre,  pallaces,  armies,  spectrums,  prodigies,  and  sucb 
strange  objects  to  mortal  mens  eyes,  "  cause  smells,  savours,  &c.  deceive  all 
llw  8«n»es:  most  writers  of  this  subject  credibly  believe;  and  that  they  can 
foretell  future  events,  and  do  matiy  strange  miracles.  Junos  image  spake  to 
Caniillii*,  and  Fortunes  statue  lo  the  Roman  matrons,  with  many  such.  Zan- 
chius,  Bodine,  Sjjondanns,  and  others,  are  of  opinion  that  they  cause  a  true 
metamorphosis,  (as  Nabuchadnezar  was  really  translated  into  a  beast,  Lota 
wife  into  a  pillar  of  salt,  Ulysses  companions  mio  hogs  and  dogs  by  Circes 
charms)  (urn  themselves  and  others,  as  they  do  witches  into  cats,  dogs,  hares, 
crows,  Ac.  (StrowiusCirogna  hath  many  examples,  lib.  3.  omnif.  mag.  cap.  4. 
et  5,  which  he  there  confutes,  as  Austin  likewise  dot.h,  de  civ.  Dei  lib.  18.) — 
that  tliev  con  be  seen  when  and  in  what  shape,  and  to  whom  thev  wilt  (saith 
Piellus,  TameUi  nil  tale  viderim,  nee  I'ptem  videre,  though  he  himself  never 
saw  tbem  nor  desired  it),  and  use  sometimes  carnal  copulation  (as  elsewhere  I 
thai)  'prove  more  at  large)  with  women  and  men.  Many  will  not  believe  they 
ran  he  seen  ;  and,  if  any  man  shall  say,  swear,  and  stilly  maintain,  (thougn 
be  be  discreet  and  wise,  iiidicious  and  learned)  that  he  hath  seen  them,  they 
sceount  him  a  timorous  fool,  a  melancholy  dizard,  a  weak  tellow,  a  dreamer, 
a  sick  or  n  mnd  man  ;  they  contemn  Inm,  laugh  him  to  scorn  ;  and  yet  Mar- 
nn,  of  hio  credit,  told  Psellus  that  he  had  often  seen  them.  And  Leo  Sua- 
*>iu,  a  Frenchman,  (c.  8.  in  Caiimenlar.  I.  I.  Paracelsi  de  vitd  langS,  out 

:  quod  pulHlft  dpieuil,  w>Lido  pnvuiu  cOFpdT*.        "Lib.  4, 

..  uIfi  ■ml  wlluhn  src  grurn  tnnBlaled.    Src  mortio  Siroiiliu 
Fer  tin  (ubdnE(re,  el  In  fubllDir  rarpon  ttm  poHuot.    BUr- 

I  I m^^  uDim,  n  HiuDiiir  in  eontpicuM  cljitrn.    AgTlppi,  lib.  I.  'sp.  deeecuL  Phllot. 

■  A jDtT*- ih  uenilt.  PhUw.  lib. 3,  c»p,  ta        'Purl,  8,  ivet.  t.  Mun.  1.  Buba.  I.    Lvm  kUluiclwly . 
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r  of  some  PlatoniBts)  will  have  the  ayre  to  be  as  lull  of  theiu  as  mow  falling  in 
the  Kkies,  aod  that  tliey  may  be  seen,  and  withal  sets  down  the  means  how 
men  may  see  them ;  Si  irreverberalu  ocvlii,  tole  t/ilendenle.  versus  ccelum 
eonlinuaverint  oblvtus,  S^c.  and  saith  moreover  he  tryed  it,  (pTtrmiuorum 
feci  erperimenlum)  and  it  was  true,  tliat  the  Platonista  said.  Parocebus 
confesseth  that  he  saw  them  divers  times,  and  conferred  with  them ;  and  so 
doth  Alexander  ab  '  Alexandro,  that  he  fvund  it  so  by  experience,  when  as 
I  b^ore  he  doubted  of  it .     Many  deny  it,  saith  Lavater,  (de  spectrit,  part  1. 

^_       c.  2.  et  part.  2.  c.  1 1.)  becayse  they  never  saw  themselves :  But,  as  be  re- 
^^^      poTts  at  ki^  all  over  his  book,  especially  c.  19.  part  1,  they  are  often  seen 
^^H      and  beard,  and  familiarly  converse  with  men,  as  Ijod.  Vives  assureth  tis,  innu- 
^^V      tnerable  records,  hintoriea,  and  testimoiueB  evince  in  all  ages,  times,  places, 
^^f      and  'all  travellers  besides.    In  the  West  Indies,  and  our  northem  climes,  nihil 
^V       /amiliaritts  qaam  m  agris  el  arbibvs  spiritus  videre,  avdire,  qui  vetent.Ju- 
^H        beant,  ^c.     Hieronymus  {vi'.a  Pauli),  Basil  (nr.  40),  Nicephorus,  Eu»ebius, 
^P         Socrates,  SoEomenus,  '  Jacobus  Boissardus  (in  his  tract  de  spirituum  appa- 
rilionibui),  Petrus  Loyenis  (/.  de  specfris),  Wierus  (1, 1.)  have  infinite  variety 
of  such  examples  of  apparitions  of  spirits,  for  him  to  read  that  ferther  doubts, 
^__,^o  his  ample  satisfaction.     One  alone  1  will  briefly  insert.     A  noble  man  in 

(Germany  was  sent  embassadour  to  the  king;  of  Sueden,  (for  his  name,  tlie 
time,  and  such  circumstances,  1  refer  yo<i  to  Boissardus,  mine  *  author). 
After  he  had  done  his  business,  he  sailed  for  Livonia,  od  sec  purpose  to  sec 
those  familiar  spirits,  which  are  there  said  to  be  conversant  with  men,  and  do 
their  drudgery  works.  Amongst  other  matters,  one  of  them  told  him  where 
his  wife  was,  in  what  room,  in  what  cloaths,  wjiat  doing,  and  brought  him  a 
ring  from  her,  which  at  his  return,  non  sine  mHnitim  admiralione,  he  found  to 
be  true ;  and  so  believed  that  ever  after,  which  before  he  doubted  of.     Cardan 

t{/.  19.  de  tubtil.)  relates  of  his  father  Facius  Cardan,  that,  after  the  accue- 
lomed  solemnities.  An.  1491,  13  August,  he  conjured  up  seven  devils  in  Greek 
apparel,  about  40  years  of  age,  some  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  some  pale, 
as  he  thought :  he  asked  them  many  questions ;  and  they  made  ready 
answer,  that  they  were  aerial  devils,  that  they  lived  and  died  as  men  did, 
save  that  tliey  were  far  longer  liv'd,  (seven  or  eight  hundred  "  years,)  and 
that  they  did  as  much  excel  men  in  dignity,  as  wc  do  juments,  and  were  as 
lar  excelled  again  of  those  that  were  above  them;  our  ■*  govemours  and. 
keepers  they  are  moreover,  (which  'Plato  in  Critias  delivered  of  old.) 
subordinate  lo  one  another :  ut  enitn  homo  homini,  sic  damon  dmmtmi  c' 
natur ;  they  rule  themselves  as  well  as  ns;  and  the  spirits  of  the  mi 

PEort  had  commonly  such  ofhces.  as  we  make  horse- keepers,  neat-herds,  and 
tJle  basest  of  us,  overseers  of  our  cattle ;  and  tliat  we  can  no  more  apprehend 
their  natures  and  functions,  than  a  horse  a  mans.  They  knew  all  things, 
but  might  not  reveal  them  to  men ;  and  ruled  and  domineered  over  us,  as 
we  do  over  our  horses;  the  best  kings  amongst  us,  and  the  most  generous 
spirits,  were  not  comparable  to  the  basest  of  them.  Sometimes  they  did 
instruct  men  and  commimicate  their  skill,  reward  and  cherish,  and  some- 
times again  terrihe  and  punish,  to  keep  them  in  awe,  as  they  thonghi  fit ; 
■  nihil  mat/is  cupientes  (saith  Lysius,  Pkys.  Sloicorum)  quam  adoralconem 
hominum.  The  same  author  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen,  out  of  tlie  doctrine 
of  Sloicks,  will  have  some  of  these  genii  (for  so  he  calls  them)  to  be  ^  desirous 

UtitM.  ''•Llbl'l'.'dtveril.  FidtTBciua.frr*'    -^b.  dclM^flDUionei'l  Mixit        ^tmy.g'  TtI!^ 
parUvli  In  Livoniua,  cupidiiije  ridendi.  kt.         •  Hlc  UhIoiIiv  de  Nf mpliU,  Htm  tlicli  10     '  - 
ptuBoirum.       '  CutFodn  namiauiD  «i  praWDcliniiD.  &c.  tuto  nidiorc*  bgniuibut.  qmmlQ  b. 

■AfJBjnUlniL  •  I'MWidft.  pHtOfKf     -"»'-  —  '■- 1..—-  —  ^    _.n,i  — i—i;. —  ru-j L  c — 
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«  men'a  cuDipaii;,  very  affable,  and  Tainiliar  with  them,  ai  dogs  are ;  othera 
iigain  lo  alilior  as  scrpenlB,  and  care  nol  Tuf  liieiii.  TIi«  same,  belike, Tritbe^ 
taiu*C»lh  igntot  et  tuhltinarea.qui  nuni/ttam  demtrgunt  ad  inferior  a,  itat  mx 
uUam  habent  hi  territ  eommtroium :  'generalltf  Ihey  far  excel  men  in  worth, 
at  a  man  the  meanctt  vitirm  ;  ihougU  gome  of  lliem  are  inferiour  tit  lluiie  of 
their  iiu'H  rank  in  u>orlh,at  the  black  tiaaril  in  a  princes  court,  and  to  men 
ugaiii.tu  tame  degenerate, base, ralionalcrealures  are  excelled  of  brulebeastt. 
Tlmt  Uiey  ore  mortal,  besiilcs  tliose  leaumunies  o(  Cardan,  MarLianus,  &c. 
ly  otiiet  divines  and  pbllosopherB  liuld  (post  proUrtan  tempus moriunlar 
),  tlte  ^  Platonists,  and  BOmi:  Raliliines,  PnrphTriuB  and  Pliilarcli,  as 
by  ibat  relation  nf  Ttianius :  '  The  great  god  Pan  xi  dead :  Apollo 
ceased  ;  and  eo  the  rest.  S.  Hieroiue,  in  ttie  life  o(  Paul  ttieeremite, 
tells  a  story,  how  uoe  of  theni  appeared  lo  S.  Antuoy  in  the  wilderness,  and 
[old  iiim  a&  much.  '  Paracelsus,  of  our  late  writerft,  attlly  m^olaJns  Uiat  they 
are  mortal,  live  and  die,  as  other  creatures  do.  Zosimus  (1 .  2.)  fartlier  adds 
liiat  reti^on  and  policy  dies  and  alters  with  them.  The  '  Gentiles  gods,  ho 
saitli,  were  espelied  by  Constantine ;  and,  together  with  them,  imperii  Jto- 
maiii  mtijettai  etfortuiui  inleriit,  et  proftigata  ett ;  the  fortune  and  majesty 
of  tile  Roman  vmjjire  decayed  and  vanished ;  as  that  heathen  iu  '  Minutius 
iMUerly  bragged,  when  the  Jews  were  overeome  by  the  Romans,  the  Jews 
was  likewise  captivated  by  tliat  of  Rome;  and  Rabsakeh  to  tlie 
libs,  no  god  should  deliver  them  out  of  the  handi  of  the  Assyrians, 
tliese  par^oxes  of  their  power,  corporeity,  mortality,  taking  of  shapes, 
traiupMiog  bodies,  and  carnal  copulations,  are  sufBcicnf ly  confuted  by  Zanch. 
(c.  10.  /.  4)  Pererius,  (in  hk  comment)  and  Tostatua  (([uestions  on  the  sixth 
u*^  G«i.)  Tb.  A<|uin.  S.  Austin.  Wierus.  Th.  Erastus,  Delrw,  (lorn.  2.  I,  2. 
fUHf.  129.)  Sebastian  MicliaeliB(ca/>.  1.  de tpiritibus).  D.  Reinolda  {led.  41). 
Tliey  may  deoeive  tJie  eyes  of  men,  yet  not  take  true  bodies,  or  make  a  real 
metamoTfibuEis  :  but,  as  Cicogna  proves  at  lai^e,  they  arc  '^tllusoriit  el 
praMliijtatricet  Iraniformalionef  {omnif.  mag.  lib.  4.  cap.  4.),  meer  illuaiona 
and  riJieuings,  like  tliat  tale  of  Paaelii  obutvs  in  Suidas.  or  that  of  Autolycus, 
-Mercutie*  son,  that  dwelt  in  Parnassus,  who  got  so  much  treasure  bycoiienage 
nDii  stfslib.  His  father  Mercury,  because  he  could  leave  him  no  wealth, 
Uu|rla  bim  many  fine  tricks  lo  get  means ;  "for  he  could  drive  away  mens 
(-ailel,  and,  tf  any  pursued  him,  turn  them  into  what  sltapes  he  would,  and' 
so  dill  tuighlity  enrich  himself:  hoc  aslu  maximam  prvdam  est  adseguulut. 
Tim,  no  doulil,  is  as  true  as  the  rest ;  yet  thus  much  in  general,  Thomas  Du- 
rand,  and  others  grain,  that  they  have  understanding  far  beyond  men  can 
protsibly  conjecture,  arid  °  forelcU  many  things  ;  they  can  cause  and  cure  most 
diuwcs,  decdvc  uur  senses;  they  have  excellent  skUl  in  all  arts  and  sciences; 
and  tial  the  most  illiterate  devil  is  qnovis  homine  icientior,  as  ^Cicogna  maiti- 
twns out  iif  others.  They  know  the rertues  of  herbs,plant8,sIones, minerals,  &c. 
of idl  cicatQte*.  birds,  beasts,  the  four  dements,  stars,  planets :  can  aptly  apply 
and  make  use  of  them  as  they  see  good,  perceiving  the  causes  of  all  meteors,  and 
!brlik('!  Darit  if  ro/ori'^s, (as  1  Austin  balhit)aCi:ommodantae^guriB,adha- 
'  ...  '' y  '  :'  ie  odoribui,\nfundtint  se saparibus,otanes lenstu,  etiun 

>!  .  .',  dwmwiit  fallunt :  they  deceive  all  our  senses, 

i|'Hnhoiaoabt(nuliUiwlmuTBn>li;  rtlimeDquidum  nil 
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our  underatanding  ilself,  at  oDce.  'They  can  produce  niiracalous  alterations 
in  the  ayre,  and  most  wonderful  elfects,  conquer  armies,  give  Tictories;  help, 
further,  hurt,  cross,  and  alter  humane  attempts  and  projects  (Deipermissu)  as 
Ihey  see  good  themselves.  '  When  Charles  the  great  intended  Id  make  a  chan- 
nel betwixt  the  Rhine  and  Danubius,  look,  what  hia  workmen  did  in  the  day, 
tlieK  spirits  flung  down  in  the  night;  uf  eonalvTexde*isleret,pervicere,  Such 
feat»can  they  do.  Butthat  which  Bodine  (1.4.  Theal.  nat.)U»nka  (following 
TyriuB  belike  and  the  Platontits)  they  can  tell  the  secrets  of  a  nians  heart,  aut 

■  coffitationti  korninam,  is  most  false :  his  reasons  ere  weak,  and  sufliciently 
confuted  by  Zanch.  (/i6. 4.  cap.  9.)  Hierom,  (Hb.  2.  com.  in  Mat.  ad  cap.  14.>- 
Athanasius  (yHKit.  'il.  adAnliochum  Principem),  and  others.  ' 

Order*.]  As  for  those  orders  of  good  and  bad  devils — which  the  Pla- 
tonists  bold,  is  altogetiier  erroneous ;  and  those  Ethnicks  boni  and  mall  genii 
are  to  be  esploded.  These  heathen  wrilere  agree  not  in  this  point  among 
themselves,  as  Dandinus  notes;  an  sint  *  mali,  non  conveniunt;  some  will 
have  all  spirits  good  or  bad  to  us  by  a  mistake  :  as,  if  an  oxe  or  horse  could 
discour^,  he  would  say  the  butcher  was  his  enemy  because  he  billed  him,  the 
grasier  his  friend  because  he  fed  him  ;  an  hunter  preserves  and  yet  kills  his 
game;  and  is  hated  nevertheless  of  his  game  ;  nee  piicatorem  piscis  amare 
poUtl,  SfC.  But  Jamblicus,  Psellus,  Plutarch,  and  must  Platonists,  acknow- 
ledge  bad,  et  ab  eorum  malejiciis  cavendum,  for  they  are  enemies  of  man- 
kind; and  this  Plato  learned  in  Egypt,  that  the v  quarrelled  with  Jupiter, 
"  and  were  driven  by  him  down  to  hell.  That  which  '  Apuleius,  Xenophon, 
and  Plato  contend  of  Socrates  damontvm,  is  most  absurd  ;  that  which  Plo' 
tinus  of  his,  that  he  had  likewise  Deam  pro  dmmonio ;  and  that  which 
Porphyry  concludes  of  them  all  in  general,  if  they  be  neglected  in  their  sacri- 
fice, they  are  angry  ;  nay  more,  as  Cardan  in  his  Hyperchen  will,  they  feed 
on  mens  souls  :  elementa  sunt  flantU  elementum,  animalilius  planlte,  homi- 
nibus  animalia,  erKnt  et  hominet  dih,  non  aitlem  diis  ;  ninti«  enan  remota 
eit  eorttm  natura  a  nostra ;  qua  propter  dtrmonibus :  and  so,  belike,  that  we 
have  so  many  battels  fought  in  all  ages,  countries,  is  to  make  them  a  feast, 
and  their  sole  delight.  But  to  return  to  that  1  said  before — if  displeased,  they 
fret  and  chafe,  (for  they  feed,  belike,  on  llie  souls  of  beasts,  as  we  do  on  their 
bodies)  and  send  many  plagues  amongst  us  ;  but,  if  pleased,  then  they  do  much 
good  :  is  as  vain  as  the  rest,  and  confuted  by  Austin  (I.  9.  c.  8.  rfe  Cie.  Dei), 
buseb.  {I.  4.  prtrpar.  Evang.  c.  6.),  and  others.  Yet  thus  much  I  find,  thai 
our  school-men  and  other  "  divines  make  nine  kbds  of  bad  spirits,  as  Diony- 
«us  hath  done  of  angels.  In  the  firat  rank,  are  those  false  gods  of  the  Gen- 
tiles, which  were  adored  heretofore  in  severs!  idols,  and  gave  oracles  at  Del- 
phos,  and  elsewhere  ;  whose  prince  is  Beelzebub.  The  second  rank  is  of  lyan 
and  tequivocators,  as  Apollo  Pythius,  and  the  like.  The  third  are  those  ves- 
sels of  anger,  inventera  of  all  mischief;  as  that  Theutus  in  Plato;  Esay  calls 
them  *  vessels  of  fury ;  their  prince  is  Belial.  The  fourth  are  malicious 
revenging  devils;  and  their  prince  is  Asmodfcus.  The  fifth  kind  are 
cozeners,  such  as  belong  to  magicians  and  witches ;  their  prince  is  Satan. 
The  sixth  are  those  aerial  devils,  that  >  corrupt  the  aire,  and  cause  plagues, 
thunders,  fires,  &c,  spoken  of  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  Paul  to  the  Ephe- 
sians    names   them   the    princes    of  the   ayre ;     Meresin    is    their   prince. 

blln  »b  tpiti  palniri,  flquidmn  rpTUm  nklunllum  opr,  quit  mullu  mvLiui  Lntelllipint.  muLcoqueprri- 

iBtgrdiii  Mhaartebolur  aoett  eipletaliir,  Irnk  i)i»elkcti  mir.lgm,  tic.  'Ii.  lib.  i.  it  Miiml. 
Iftl.  a.  Haninu  iadiKrloilnuim  onmca  ipirlliu  dKiDDOfi  Twil.  •  A  ]oif  ad  inf?r(M  pulil,  &c. 
'DepfO  BocrHtlL  Ad«t  mihi  dlTinfc  larle  d«aoatuni  qaeddKm,  %  primi  puPTitiiL  mm  ■rquutuo 
Hipa  p{Hill4tl:  iinpclUI  tioUDiuiqiiam,  iniUr  ranlf.  Fldo.  ~  Ajnippi.  lib.  I.  da  occut.  ph.  c.  U 
Cuib-  Ftwriufi  nnrliu.  Oioogncl.  a  cap.  I.  >  Vault*,  e.  Q.  r  Quibut  datum  »t  ooem 
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The  seTenth  is  a  destroyer,  captain  of  the  Furies,  causing  wars,  tu- 
milts,  combustions,  uproars,  mentioned  in  the  Apocalyps,  and  called  Abad- 
don. The  eighth  is  that  accusing  or  calumniating  devil,  whom  the  Greeks 
call  Aia/3oXoc,  that  drives  men  to  despair.  The  ninth  are  those  tempters  in 
several  kinds ;  and  their  prince  is  Mammon.  Psellus  makes  six  kinds,  yet 
none  above  the  moon.  Wterus,  in  his  Pseudomonarchid  DctmoniSy  out  of  an 
old  book,  makes  many  more  divisions  and  subordinations,  with  their  several 
names,  numbers,  offices,  &c.  but  Grazseus  (cited  by  '  Lipsius)  will  have  all 
places  full  of  angels,  spirits,  and  devils,  above  and  beneatn  the  moon,  a}the- 
rial  and  aerial,  which  Austin  cites  out  of  VarrOy  L  7,  de  Civ,  Dei,  c,  6. 
The  celestial  dieviU  above,  and  aerial  beneath,  or  as  *some  will,  gods  above, 
iemidei  or  half  gods  beneath,  lares,  heroes,  genii,  which  clime  higher,  if  they 
lived  well  (as  theStoicks  held),  but  grovel  on  the  ground,  as  they  were  baser 
in  their  lives,  nearer  to  the  earth ;  and  are  manes,  lemures,  lamite,  &c.  '^They 
will  have  no  place  void,  but  all  full  of  spirits,  devils,  or  some  other  inhabi- 
tants ;  Plenum  ccelum,  aer,  aqua,  terra,  et  omnia  sub  terra,  saith  Grazseus ; 
thoueh  Anthony  Rusca  (in  his  book  de  Inferno,  lib,  5,  cap,  7.)  would  con- 
fine Vaem  to  the  middle  region,  yet  they  wiU  have  them  every  where  ;  ^  not  so 
much  as  an  hair  breadth  empty  in  heaven,  earth,  or  waters,  above  or  under 
Uie  earth.  The  air  is  not  so  full  of  flies  in  summer,  as  it  is  at  all  times  of 
invisible  devils :  this  ^  Paracelsus  stifly  maintains,  and  that  they  have  every 
one  their  several  chaos :  others  will  have  infinite  worlds,  and  each  world  his 
peculiar  spirits,  gods,  angels,  and  devils,  to  govern  and  punish  it. 


SinsuU  •nonnalli  credant  quoque  siderm  poue 
Diciorbes:  terramqueaiiDer 
Cai  minimas  divAm  prmit- 


Dicf  orbes :  terramque  apoellaiit  lidui  opacum. 


^  Gregorius  Tholosanus  makes  seven  kinds  of  eetherial  spirits  or  angels,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  the  seven  planets,  Saturnine,  Jovial,  Martial,  &c. 
of  which  Cardan  discourseth,  lib,  20.  de  subtil,  he  calls  them,  substantias 
primas  :  Olympicos  diemones,  Trithemius,  quiprasunt  Zodiaco,  S^c,  and  will 
have  them  to  be  good  angels  above,  devils  beneath  the  moon  ;  their  several 
names  and  offices  he  there  sets  down,  and  (which  Dionysius,  of  angels)  will 
have  several  spirits  for  several  countreys,  men,  offices,  &c.  which  live  about 
them,  and  as  so  many  assisting  powers,  cause  their  operations  ;  will  have,  in 
a  word,  innumerable,  and  as  many  of  them  as  there  be  stars  in  the  skies, 
s  Marcilius  Ficinus  seems  to  second  this  opinion,  out  of  Plato,  or  from  himself, 
I  know  not,  (still  ruling  their  inferiours,  as  they  do  those  under  them  aeain,  all 
subordinate ;  and  the  nearest  to  the  earth  rule  us  ;  whom  we  subdivide  into 
good  and  bad  angels,  call  gods  or  devils,  as  they  help  or  hurt  us,  and  so  adore, 
love,  or  hate)  but  it  is  most  likely  from  Plato,  for  he,  relying  wholly  on  So- 
crates, ^uem  Tnori  potiusquammentirivoluisse  scribit,  out  of  Socrates  authority 
alone,  made  nine  kinds  of  them  :  which  opinion,  belike,  Socrates  took  from 
Pythagoras,  and  he  from  Trismegistus,  he  from  Zoroaster — first,  God,  secondly, 
idcsB,  diirdly ,  intelligences,  fourthly,  arch-angels,  fifthly,  angels,  sixthly,  devils, 
seventhly,  heroes,  eighthly,  principalities,  ninthly,  princes ;  of  which  some  were 
absolutely  good,  as  gods,  some  bad,  some  indifferent  inter  decs  et  homines,  as 
heroes  and  damones,  which  ruled  men,  and  were  called  genii,  or  (as  **  Proclus 
and  Jamblicus  will)  the  middle  betwixt  God  and  men,  principalities  and  princes, 
which  commanded  and  swayed  kings  and  countreys,  and  had  places  in  the 
sphears  perhaps ;  for,  as  every  sphear  is  higher,  so  nath  it  more  excellent  in- 

■PhjYioI.  StoTeoram  e  Senec.  lib.  1.  cap.  88.       •Usque  ad  lunam  aniroM  eue  ethereat,  Tocariqne 
bfvoM,  tana,  fenios.         ^  Mart.  Capella.        •  Nihil  vacuum  ab  his,  ubi  vpl  capillum  in  adrem  vel 
LJfteiuu         'Lib.d«2ilp.  •Palingmiui.         <Lib.  7.  cap.  34.  et5.    Syntax,  art.  mirab. 

dm  in  di«L  Ptat  de  amore,  e.  5.  Ut  sphsra  quclib^t  luper  nos,  ita  prastantiom  habet  habi- 
•  tpliw  eonaortei,  at  habet  nostra.  ^  Lib.  de  animA  et  damone.  Medil  Inter  deoe  et 
dHteaad  noa.  et  noatra cqoaliter ad deoa  femnt. 
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whicb,  beiike,  u  tliat  GkUIkiu  a  Galilteo  and  Kepin 
tfumeioSidena,  vben  bewiQ  hart  'Salmmi»e*adJoriiU  mbabilM 
Tjebo  Bralie  dotli  in  Knne  iort  toucb  or  UiAiiiual^  in  one  of  lus  episdes :  bitt 
tlieH:tiinigi>ZaiichiusjtuUybxi>lMle»,c(tp.3.  l-.b.-i   P.Martirr.  in 4.  Sain.3S. 

So  that,  according  to  tbes«  men,  Uit  number  of  etberial  i^Mrib  iniuit 
Deed*  be  infinite  :  fut,  if  thai  be  tnte  that  some  of  out  maUkemaUcians  sav,  iJut 
if  a  irioue  cuulil  fail  from  llie  Marry  bi^aveD.  or  eiglith  spbear,  and  aboBM  paas 
evenr  lioiu  an  tiundred  milei,  it  would  be  sixty-bre  yean,  or  more,  before  it 
would  come  to  ground,  by  reason  of  tbe  ^reat  distance  of  beaten  from  eartb, 
wbicb  contain*  (as  aome  say)  one  hundred  and  seventy  milUons  eight  hundred 
and  three  miles, — beaideslhoseotberfaeai'ens,  (whether  they  be  chiystalline  or 
watery,  which  Maginua  adds)  which  peradventure  holde  as  much  more. — huir 
many  such  spiriia  may  it  contain  ^  And  yet,  for  all  this,  ^  Thomas,  Albertus, 
and  most,  hold  lliat  there  be  far  mure  angels  than  detils. 

Sublunary  dfviU.and  I  heir  kinds.]  Bui,  be  thev  more  or  less,  quod  tupra 
not,  rtihil  ad  not.  Howsoever,  as  Martianus  fooLshly  suppoeetii,  trlfterii 
damuntt  non  curant  ret  kumanai ,-  they  care  not  for  us,  do  not  attend  our 
actions,  or  look  for  us;  those  Bettwrial  spirits  have  other  worlds  to  reign  in, 
bclikc,  or  business  to  follow.  We  are  only  now  to  speak  in  brief  of  tliese  sub- 
lunary spirits  or  devils.  For  the  rest,  our  divines  detemune  tJiat  the  devil 
hath  no  power  over  stars,  or  heavens.  '  Carminibus  calo  poitunt  deducere 
lunam,  Sfc.  Those  are  poetical  fictions  ;  and  that  tliey  can  *"  tistere  aquam 
fiuviif,  et  verttre  tidera  re(TO,  ifc.  as  Canidia  in  Horace, 'tisall  false.  "They  are 
conlined,  until  the  day  of  jndgement,  to  this  sublunary  world,  and  can  work 
no  further  than  the  four  elements,  and  as  God  permits  them.  Wherefore,  of 
tliese  sublunary  devils,  though  others  divide  them  otherwise  according  to  tlieir 
several  places  and  offices,  Psellua  makes  six  kinds,  fiery,  aerial,  terreMiial, 
watery,  and  subterranean  devils,  besides  those  fairies,  satyrs,  nymphs,  &c. 

Fiery  spirits  or  deviU  are  such  as  conunooly  work  by  blazing  stars,  fire- 
dnkes,  or  ignea  futai,  which  lead  men  ofteDtn_^uniina,av(p'«ctpi<ia.saith 
Botline,  {lib.  1.  Theal.  natura,foL  221.)  Quos,  inquit,  orcere  si  volvnt 
viatoreM,  clard  voce  Deum  appellare,  aul  prond  facte  terram  contingente 
adorare  oportel :  et  hoc  amaletum  majoribus  noslrit  acceplum  ferre  de- 
bemut,  SfC.  Likewise  they  counterfeit  suns  and  moons,  stars  oftentimes,  and 
sit  on  sliip  masts :  in  navigioram  lummitatibus  visuntur ;  and  are  called 
Ditcuri  (as  Eusehlus,  /.  contra  Philoiophos,  c.  48,  informeth  us,  out  of  the 
authority  of  Zeuophanes) ;  or  little  clouds,  ad  moltim  nescio  quern  volantes  ; 
which  never  appear,  saith  Cardan,  but  they  signifie  some  mischief  or  other  to 
cnitie  unto  men,  though  some  again  will  have  them  to  portend  good,  and 
tory  to  that  side  they  come  towards  in  sea  fights ;  St.  Elmea  fires  they  ci 
monlycall  ibem,  and  they  do  likely  appear  afler  a  sea  storm.  Radzivilii 
the  Polonian  duke,  calls  this  apparition  Sancli  Germani  sidus 
moreover,  tiiat  he  saw  the  sume  after  in  a  storm,  as  he  was  sayling,  1583^ 
from  Alexandria  to  Rhodes.  Our  stories  are  full  of  such  apparitions  in  all 
kinds.  Some  think  tticy  keep  their  residence  in  that  Hecla  mouutaln  in 
IsUnd,  ^tna  in  Sicily,  Lipara,  Vesuvius,  &c.  The  devils  were  woishtpped 
heretofore  by  that  supetstiuous  wvpofiat^tla,  and  tiie  like. 

Aiirial  spirits  or  devils  are  such  as  keep  quarter,  most  part,  in  t 
cmuau  many  tempests,  thunder,  and  lightnings,  tear  oaks,  lire  steeples. 

""!"""        "   ii.rftll  fcKfiinliir.       'g,34.tn.9.        '  Virn.  B.  Et.         •En.i. 

"[Iruvl  hkbltarv  [bi  miliL  drniinia,  ubi  hIebi  el  lunun  et  stpllu  Dms 

:ri'(ii[  ammanaat  ealli  hibiUrtcain  wiwlit  hiIl  uniW  Upturn  ctfd: 

MiiKi'l,  millt.      Penrlo*.  Id  Odd.  c^l  S.  lib.  Sl  in  •«-,  >.       •Domu 

I , oMtB^H^Utl^Uws^F'dMtl'ii  ''  pDlTrniD  loatu  coluniue  etvhun 
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Rttikc  met)  and  be&ats,  make  it  rain  stones  (na  in  Uvies  time),  wool),  frogs, 
&c,  cotinierieit  aitnies  io  tlie  air,  strange  noises,  swonU,  &rf.  as  m  Vieitua 
before  ihe  coming  of  the  Tujks,  snd  many  times  in  Rome,  as  Scherctzius. 
L  tie  sped.  c.  \.  part  1.  Lavaier.  de  speet.part.  I.  c  17,  Juliua  Obsequens, 
an  old  Roman,  in  hii  book  of  prodigies,  ab  urd.  cond.  o05.  PMacliiavel  hub 
illustrated  by  many  examples,  and  Josephus  in  big  book  de  brtlo  Jndtaco, 
beiarcthed^tTuctionofJerusaJem.  AllwhichGiiii.  Postellus(in  bis fltat  book, 
c  7,  de  orbis  concordld)  useth  as  an  effectual  argument  (as  indeed  it  iaj  to  pet- 
'e  tbem  tbat  will  not  believe  there  be  spirits  or  devils.  They  cause  wbiri- 
n  a  sudden,  and  tempestuous  storms ;  which  though  our  meteorologists 
ally  refer  to  natural  causes,  yet  I  am  ot  Bodines  min'l  ( Theat.  Nat.  i.  2.) 
!!  more  often  caused  by  utose  aisrial  devils,  in  tlieir  several  quarters: 
for  tejnpcttatilms  se  ingerunt,  soith  i  Rich.  Argentine  ;  as  when  a  desperate 
nuin  mukes  away  witli  himself,  which  by  lianging  or  drowning  they  frequently 
do,  (as  Kornmanuus  observes,  de  mime.  mart.  part.  7.  c.  76.)  tripudium 
aijealet,  dancing  and  rejoicing  at  the  death  uf  a  sirmer.  These  can  corrupt 
the  air,  and  cause  plagues,  sickness,  Btomis,  shipwracks,  tires,  inundations. 
At  Mons  Draconis  m  Italy,  there  is  a  most  memorable  example  in  '  Jovianus 
PiMitiunis  ;  and  nothing  so  familiar  (if  we  may  believe  those  relations  of  Saxo 
Qmnmaticus,  Olaus  Miignus,  Oamianus  A.  Goes)  as  for  witches  and  sor- 
'n  Lapland,  IJthuania,  and  all  over  Scandia,  to  sell  winds  to  marrinera, 
1  cause  tempests ;  which  Marcus  Paulus  tlie  Venetian  relates  Ukewiae  of 
e  Tartars.  Tliese  kind  of  devils  are  much  'delighted  in  sacrifices,  (saith 
^iliyry)  held  all  tile  world  in  awe,  and  had  several  names,  idols,  sacrifices 
B  Rome,  Greece,  ^g^pt,  and  ut  tliis  day  tyrannize  over,  and  deceive,  those 
nicks  ttttd  Indians,  being  adored  and  worshipped  for  <  gods :  for  the  Gentiles 
k  were  devils  (as  "Trismegistusconlesseth  in  his  Asclepius;  and  he  himself 
■lU  make  tliem  come  to  their  images  by  magick  spells),  and  are  now  as  much 
etted  6y  our  papuli  (saith  *  Pictorius)  under  the  name  of  saints.  These 
e  they  which,  Cardan  thinks,  desire  so  much  carnal  copulation  with  witches 
(Jmcmti  and  Siiecubi),  tranatbrm  bodies,  and  are  so  very  cold,  if  they  be 
touebed  :  and  that  sen'e  magicians.  His  father  had  one  of  them,  (*  as  he  is 
DM  aiiianied  tn  relate)  an  aerial  devil,  Imund  to  him  for  twenty  and  eight  years. 
-\«  A|!rip(ias  dog  had  a  devil  tyed  to  bis  coller,  some  think  titat  Paracelsus 
1  rise  Ejtutus  belies  him)  bad  one  coiitined  to  his  sword  pummel ;  others  wear 
!-m  in  lings.  Arc.  Jaimea  and  Jambresdidmany  things  of  old  by  their  help, 
-  :iion  Magus.  Cinops,  Apollonius  Tyaneus,  Jambhcus,  and  Trithemius  of  late, 
iLit  shewed  Maximilian  the  emperour  his  wife,  after  she  was  dead ;  et  vtrru- 
nim  m  eollo  ejut  (saith  *  Godolman),  ao  much  aa  the  wart  in  her  neck.  Del- 
rio  {/ib.  2.)  hatli  divers  examples  of  their  feats ;  Cicogna,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  and 
Wierns  tu  his  book  de  praatig.  dtrmtmum,  Boiasardus,  de  magis  et  veneficis. 
Waier-devils  are  those  naiadea  or  water  nymplie  which  have  been  hereto- 
Lti-  caureTsaol  about  waters  or  rivets.  Tlie  water  (as  >  Paracelsus  thinks) 
•  \li£it  chaos,  wherein  they  live.  Some  call  them  fairiet,  and  say  that  Ha- 
india  is  their  queen.  These  cause  inundations,  many  limes  shipwracks,  and 
■  ■■*ive  men  divers  waves,  as  5uccui<f,  or  otherwise,  appearing  most  part 
'.tilli  Trithemnu)  in  womeus  shapes.  Paracelsus  halh  several  stories  of  them 
'N,it  hBvr  lived  and  been  married  to  mortal  men,  and  so  continued  for 
--1111  M-irs  «nli  iliera,  and  after,  upon  some  dislike,  have  forsaken  tlicm. 
!      rii.  with  whom  Numa  was  so  famihar,  Diana,  Ceres,  &c. 

.  ..-.Ilglii  demanuin,  t.  18.    Contplll  culmini  tlilpiniu.  pnxtrnil  hU,  tn. 
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■  OhM  MagM*  hatb  •  lav  umtiaB  of  am 
h»imflottmtamptmfa»ae^a»hmml'mtf,iimi  d»]r,mel  wilt  dtMewitr  Twpl* 
or  birin.  ud  wm  feaMcd  br  dwa;  aod  HeOor  BoeikM.  otf'  Macbcl^  uid 
Bnco.  two  ScMlali  bxdk.  that,  at  ibey  were  waadm^  m  wood*.  Ind  tfaeii 
lonucs  told  tbm  b*  tlvw  •tnoee  woacn.  To  tbne  httgafcre  ikcnr  did  km 
lo  Mciifioe,  b*  ibat  Ufa^nrda.  or  diviDslioa  by  wai«v 

Tenotrial  devilt  are  iboae  *  Imrrt,  gemi.  famrntt,  satyr*,  *  waod-ci*mpfas. 
UiiNa,  fairies.  Robi*  Gvod/tlhtM,  Tnlli,  ifc.  trfaicb  as  ibey  are  nKst 
CW*«Jiai  wi^  BMii,  so  tfae;  do  iIhib  laost  bam.  Somc  thnk'il  wma  tfan 
■IcHM  ibM  kcf*  the  beaUm  pMpfe  in  awe  of  oU,  aad  bad  so  many  idob 
aid  lendcs  CMCtcd  lo  tbem.  Of  llw  raage  was  Dagos  ^aoagrt  ibe  Pbi- 
liKiaa,  Bd  uoeagM  the  Bab]4o«iaaa,  AstarUa  awmgat  tbe  Sidwians.  Baal 
aiBoagM  tbe  SaauiUiif ,  bit  and  0*ins  aaioaeM  tbe  fgrptiaBs,  Ac.  Sotne 
pnt  oar  '  Urns  into  tbi*  npk,  wbicb  ba>«  beni  n  taoafcw  tnes  adored  wnb 
mocb  wtytnutitM,  with  nreepin^  tbrir  booses,  aad  settiiig  of  a  pail  of  dean 
water,  eood  victaab,  aad  the  ute :  and  then  they  sbovM  not  be  pinched, 
but  fitxl  money  in  their  dboes,  and  be  fittttinaie  in  their  enterprizes.  These 
are  they  that  dance  on  heaths  and  ^reetu,  u  '  Larater  thinks  with  Trithe- 
iniuf,  and,  as  'Ohm  Hagniu  adds,  leave  that  ^reen  ciirle.  which  we  com- 
nonly  find  in  plain  fields,  which  others  bold  Xo  proceed  from  a  meteor 
falling,  or  sonie  accidental  rankneu  of  the  ground;  so  nature  sports  herself. 
They  are  (ometimeii  teen  bv  old  women  and  childrea.  Hieron.  Pauli.  in 
his  description  of  llie  riiy  of  Bercino  in  Spain,  relates  how  they  have  been 
(ainilisrlv  seen  near  that  tnivn,  about  fountains  and  hilts:  nonn%»quam  (sailh 
Trilhemiu*}  in  ma  latifmia  montiam  tiaiplicioret  hominet  dticunt,  ttapetida 
miranlibut  oHendenle*  miracula,  molaram  tonitux,  tpeclaeitla,  S^c.  Giraldus 
Cambrenaii  give*  instance  in  a  monk  of  Wales  thai  was  so  deluded.  ''  Pa- 
racelsus reckon*  up  many  places  in  Germany,  where  they  do  usually  walk  in 
little  coats,  some  two  Toot  bn^.  A  bigiger  kind  there  is  of  them,  called 
with  us  hobgoblim,  and  Robin  CoodfelUnct,  that  would,  in  those  supersii- 
tioas  timet,  ^ind  com  for  a  mess  of  milk,  cut  wood,  or  do  any  manner  of 
drudgery  work.  Tijev  would  mend  old  irons  in  those  j£oliao  isles  of  Lipara, 
in  former  a^fes,  and  have  been  oFien  seen  and  heard.  *Tholosanus  calls 
them  Trulltii  and  Gttaloi.  and  sailh  that  in  his  dayes  they  were  common  in 
many  place*  in  France.  Dithmarns  Bleskenius,  in  his  description  of  Island, 
reports  for  a  certainty,  that  almost  in  every  iamily  they  hare  ye(  some  such 
familiar  apirit* ;  and  Felix  Malleolus,  in  his  book  de  crudel.  damon.  affirms 
aa  much,  that  the**  Trolli  or  Telckine»,  are  very  common  in  Norwey,  and 
*ttfn  III  do  drudgery  work  ;  to  draw  water,  saitli  Wierus,  (lib.  I.  cap.  22.) 
drets  ment.  or  any  »iich  thing.  Another  sort  of  these  there  are,  which  fre- 
quent forlorn  '  houses,  which  the  Italians  call  foUott,  most  part  innoxious, 
'Cardan  hoMs:  They  will  make  strange  noise*  in  the  night,  howl  eotne- 
tinupittifully.  and  then  laugh  again,  cause  great  Jlamet  and  sudden  lights, 
fling  ttontt.  rnttle  chains,  shaue  men,  open  doors,  and  shut  them,  fling  doum 
plaltert,  ttooti,  cheili,  sometimes  appear  in  the  likenesse  of  liares,  croms, 
black  d"gs,  ^c.  of  which  rend  *  Pel.  Thrvffius  ihe  Jesuit  (in  his  Tract  de  toeit 
infe$tis.  part.  I .  el  cap.  4.)  who  will  have  lliem  to  be  devils,  or  the  souls  of,  t 
damned  men  tliut  sc-ek   revenge,  or  else  souls  out  of  purgatory  that  mcI^| 


•  Ub.  a.         •Pn)«lutthoBilnumMi-ibiiM«iloml«it{  iid  In  nnim  pEmiel 
AuU.         ^DrTidM.  OrUdn.  tltmwlrTHln.        'Bliu  Oluu  root.  lib.  3. 
■  Uti.  t-Mp.  11.    Klnmrn  ehoNM  Oluu*  Ub.  t.  vtmt.    S^tum  uIk  ptarundc 


St«i«  liHMml  iWlllenw  rlKdi-  ocUmtarl*  tit  rl  run™  nim  pfmL  'Ub.  ileZlliili  ctl-fnMit, 
laiit,  I. «  •  Ub.  T.  (».  U  t*i»l  •(  In  Sunuirilo  lirt.  ti  (cralnb  iumiiuni,  mneteii*  m-ojSt  yn- 
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H  r**  •iiBo  IhlBkli  01  SOB*  nnrdn.  or  ueli  like  tUiuij  omuBiUad. 
»  V.itplrftn.  .lint  buji.intwll  dmMWnim,  *fl  e  puijiiorto,  --■■--■ 
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ease.  For  such  ezampIeSy  peruse  ^Sigismundus  Scheretzius,  lib.  de  spectris, 
part.  I.  c.  ly  whicli  he  saith  he  took  out  of  Luther  most  part;  there  be 
many  instiinces.  ^Plinius  Secnndus  remembers  such  a  house  at  Athens, 
which  Athenodorus  the  philosopher  hired,  which  no  man  durst  inhabit  for  fear 
of  derils.  Austin  (de  Civ.  Dei,  lib.  22.  cap.  8.)  relates  as  much  of  Hesperius 
the  tribunes  house  at  Zubeda  near  their  city  of  Hippo,  vexed  with  evil  spirits 
to  his  great  hinderance;  cum  afflictione  animalium  et  servorum  suorum. 
Many  such  instances  are  to  be  read  in  Niderius,  Formicar.  lib,  5.  cap.  12.  3, 
S^.  Whether  I  may  call  these  Zim  and  Othim^  which  Isay,  cap.  13.  21. 
speaks  of,  I  make  a  doubt.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Scheretz.  lib.  1.  de 
spect.  cap.  4  :  he  is  full  of  examples.  These  kind  of  devils  many  times  appear 
to  men,  and  afifright  them  out  of  their  wiU,  sometimes  walking  at  ''noon-day, 
sometimes  at  nights,  counterfeiting  dead  mens  ghosts,  as  that  of  Caligula, 
which  (saith  Suetonius)  was  seen  to  walk  in  Lavinias  garden :  where  his  body 
was  buried,  spirits  haunted,  and  the  house  where  he  dyed:  ^ Nulla  nox  sine 
terrore  transacta^  donee  incendio  consumpta ;  every  night  this  hapned,  there 
was  no  quietness,  till  the  house  was  burned.  About  Hecla  in  Island,  ghosts 
commonly  walk,  aninuu  mortuorum  simulantes,  saith  Jo.  Anan.  lib.  4.  de 
not.  d4em.  Olaus,  lib.  2,  cap.  2.  Natal.  Tallopid.  lib.  de  apparit.  spit.  Kom- 
mannus,  de  mirac.  tnori.part.  1.  cap,  44.  Such  sights  are  frequently  seen 
circa  sepulcra  et  monasteria^  saith  Lavat.  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  in  monasteries  and 
about  church-yards,  hco  palttdinosa,  ampla  adificiay  solitaria,  et  cade 
hominum  notata,  Sfc.  Thyreus  adds,  ubi  gravius  peccatum  est  commissum^ 
impii,  pauperum  oppressores,  et  nequiter  insignes  habitant.  These  spirits  often 
foretell  mens  deaths,  by  several  signs,  as  knocking,  groanings,  &c.  p though 
Rich.  Argentine,  c.  IS.  de  pr€B8tigiis  dtBmonum,  will  ascribe  these  predictions 
to  good  angels,  out  of  the  authority  of  Ficinus  and  others  ;  prodigia  in  obitu 
principym  sapius  cantingunt,  Sfc.  as,  in  the  Lateran  church  in  ^  Rome,  the 
popes  deaths  are  foretold  by  Sylvesters  tomb.  Near  Rupes  Nova  in  Finland, 
m  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  there  is  a  lake,  in  which,  before  the  govemour  of  the 
castle  dyes,  a  ipectrum,  in  the  habit  of  Arion  with  his  harp,  appears,  and 
makes  excellent  musick,  like  those  blocks  in  Cheshire,  which  (they  say)  presage 
death  to  the  master  of  the  family ;  or  that  ''oak  in  Lanthadran  park  in  Corn- 
wall, which  foreshews  as  much.  Many  families  in  Europe  are  so  put  in  mind 
of  their  last,  by  such  predictions,  and  many  men  are  forewarned  (if  we  may 
believe  Paracelsus)  by  familiar  spirits,  in  divers  shapes,  as  cocks,  crows,  owls, 
which  often  hover  about  sick  mens  chambers,  vel  quia  tnorientium  foeditatem 
tentiunt,  as  'Baracellus  conjectures, e^  idea  super  tectum  injirmorum  crocitant, 
because  they  smell  a  corse;  or  for  that  (as  'Bernardinus  de  Bustis  thinketh)  God 
permits  the  devil  to  appear  in  the  form  of  crows,  and  such  like  creatures,  to 
scare  such  as  live  wickedly  here  on  earth.  A  little  before  Tallies  death, 
(saith  Plutarch)  the  crows  made  a  mighty  noise  about  him ;  tumultnose 
perstrepenteSy  they  pulled  the  pillow  from  under  his  head,  Rob.  Gaguinus, 
hist.  Franc,  lib.  8.  telleth  such  another  wonderful  story  at  the  death  of  Jo- 
hannes de  Monteforti,  a  French  lord,  anno  1345.  Tanta  corvorum  multi- 
tudo  tedibus  morientis  insedit,  quantum  esse  in  Gallid  nemo  judicdsset.  Such 
prodigies  are  very  frequent  in  authors.  See  more  of  these  in  the  said  Lavater. 
lliyreus,  de  locis  infestis,  part.  3.  cap.  58,  Pictorius,  Delrio,  Cicogna,  lib.  3. 
cap.  9.     Necromancers  take  upon  them  to  raise  and  lay  them  at  their  plea- 

'QnUkim  lemnret  domestids  instrumentis  noctu  ludunt :  patinas,  ollas,  cantharaa,  et  alia  vasa,  df^jf- 
eiimk:  rcqaidam  tocm  nnittaiit,  ejuUnt,  resum  vmittimt,  sc.  ut  canes  nigri,  feles,  variis  formis,  j^c. 
■  ^lii.LT  ■  Meridionales  dvmones  Cico^a  calls  them,  or  Alastores,  1.  3.  cap.  9.  •Sueton. 
e.  mTbk  Ci^calA.  '  Stro«iios  Cieogna,  lib.  3.  mag.  cap.  5.  ^  Idem.  c.  18.  '  M.  Gary.  Burvey 
of  CoTMralLlib.  S.  fioL  MO.  •  Uorto  Oeniali,  fol.  137.  •  Part.  1.  c.  19.  Abdueant  eos  a  recti  ?iA. 
H  rUtm  itm  fiMiMitflrat  intvreludnnt. 
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sure*:  &nd  to  bkewise  those  which  Miziddus  calb  Amhttlonet,  that  walk 
^mut  midnight  oii  great  heaths  and  dcaan  places,  which  (saitli  "IjtvBter) 
draw  men  out  of  th--  may,  and  lend  Ihem  all  nigkt  a  by-way,  or  quite  6ar 
them  of  their  uray.  These  have  serernl  names  in  several  places ;  wr  com- 
monl^  cull  iJiem  puckt.  In  the  deaafta  of  Lop  in  Asia,  such  iiiu^ians  ot' 
walking  spirits  are  often  perceived,  as  you  may  read  in  M.  Pautua  the 
VeiiMiiui  his  travels.  If  one  lose  his  company  by  chance,  these  devds  will 
call  him  by  his  name,  and  counterreit  voices  of  his  companions  to  seduce 
Hieronym.  Pauh,  in  his  book  of  the  hiJb  of  Spain,  relates  of  a  great 
•mount  in  Cantabria,  where  such  tpertrums  are  to  be  seen.  Lavater  and 
Cicogna  have  variety  of  examples  of  spirits  and  walking  devils  id  this  kind. 
Sometimes  they  sit  by  the  hifh-way  side,  to  give  men  fidig,  and  make  llieir 
horses  stumble  and  start  as  they  ride,  (if  you  will  believe  the  relation  of  that 
holy  man  Ket«llus,  ^in  Nnbrigensis,)  that  bad  an  especial  grace  to  see  devils, 
graliam  divinilus  coUalam,  and  talk  with  them,  et  impavuius  cum  spiritibui 
!,  without  offence:  and  if  a  man  curse  or  spur  his  horse  for 
stumbling,  they  do  heartily  rejoyce  at  it ;  with  many  such  pretty  feats. 

Subterranean  devils  are  as  common  as  the  rest,  and  do  as  much  harm. 
Olaus  Magnus  {lib.  6.  cap.  19.)  makes  six  kinds  of  them,  some  h]g:ger,  some 
less.  These  (saitli  'Munster)  are  commonly  seen  about  mines  of  metals,  and 
are,  some  of  them,  noxious;  some  again  do  no  harm.     The  metal-men  in 

iny  pliices  account  it  good  luck,  a  sign  of  treasure  and  rich  ore,  when 
Uicy  see  ihem,  Georgi'ns  Agricola  (in  his  book  rfe  sublerraneis  animanlibug, 
cap.  37.)  reckons  two  more  notable  kinds  of  them,  which  he  calb  '  Gmtvli 
and  Cobali;  both  are  cloathed  after  the  manner  of  metal-men,  and  uHU 
many  timen  imitate  their  works.  Their  office,  as  Pictorius  and  Paracelsus 
think,  is  to  keep  treasure  in  the  earth,  that  it  be  not  all  at  once  revealed  ; 
nnd,  besides,  'Cicogna  averts,  that  they  are  the  frequent  causes  of  those 
horrible  earth-quakes,  which  often  swallow  up,  not  only  houses,  but  whole 
inlands  and  cttiei :  in  his  third  book,  cap.  1 1 ,  he  gives  many  instances. 

The  last  are  conversant  about  the  center  of  the  earth,  to  torture  the  souls 
of  damned  men  to  the  day  of  judgement.  Their  egress  and  r^ess  some 
suppose  to  be  about  JEiaa,  Lipara,  Mons  Keola  in  Island,  Vesuvius.  Terra 
del  Fuego,  &c.  because  many  shreeks  and  fearl'ul  eni'es  ai*  continually  heard 
thereabouts,  and  familiar  apparitions  of  dead  men.  gl'iosta,  and  goblins. 

,  operations,  study.]  Thus  the  devd  reigns,  in  a  thousand 
several  shapes,  as  a  roaring  lyon  still  seeks  whom  he  may  devour,  ( I  Pel.  5.) 
by  earth,  sea,  land,  air,  as  yet  uncontined,  though  "some  will  have  his 
proper  place  the  air — all  that  place  betwixt  us  and  the  moon,  for  them  that 
transgressed  the  least,  and  hell  for  the  wickedest  of  them  ;  hie  velut  in 
!  adfnem  mundi,  tunc  in  locum  funestiorem  trudendi,  as  Austin  holds, 
de  Civit.  Dei,  c.  22.  lib.  14.  cap.  3,  et  13.  But,  be  where  he  wdl,  he  rageth 
while  he  may,  to  comfort  himself  (as  ''Loctantius  tliinks)  with  otJier  mens 
tails,  he  labours  all  he  can  to  bring  them  into  the  same  pit  of  perdition  with 
him:  for  '  meat  misenes,  calamities,  and  Tuines,  are  the  devils  banqueting 
dishes.     By  many  temptations  and  several  engines,  he  seeks  to  captivate  our 

rrrqumln  ilh»<Diini;  Dodf  viatorlbus  u. 

Llbui  In  •id:  et  pchitanlfr  liiimi.  cum  TelhomiiiBni  Tel  jumEnlmn ejia 
imetl  homo  mfeledL-tU  M  cilurlbu*  ueviit.       >Jn  co*iQO>£r.      i  VMhd 

otuii  #ftoLiint.  quibiu  Hw  aap  clumua  mnio  el  tatT«.  «ed  otriUtn  Inlwria  et  IdivJiv,  hiuaUf 
•ilicion.  In  J  Bphe^  Idem  MJehwUi  c.  t.  d«  >uirititnii.  [Oem  Thvreiu  rip  locii  iBrMtli. 
IlaiL».itaorigliiB^«n!rl»,Mp._IO.    HI  miirgnUpWlm  pr — ■ ■  — - 
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souls.  The  lord  of  lyes,  saith  ^  Austin ;  as  he  was  deceived  himself,  he  seeks  to 
deceive  others  ;  the  ring-leader  to  all  naughtiness ;  as  he  did  by  Eve  and  Cain, 
Sodom  and  Gomorrha,  so  would  he  do  by  ^the  world.  Sometimes  he  tempts 
by  covetousness,  drunkenness,  pleasure,  mde,  &c.  errs,  dejects,  saves,  kills, 
protects,  and  rides  some  men,  as  they  do  their  horses.  He  studies  our  over- 
throw and  generally  seeks  our  destruction ;  and,  although,  he  pretend  many 
times  humane  good,  and  vindicate  himself  for  a  god,  by  curing  of  several  dis- 
eases, agris  sanitatem,  et  ctBcis  luminis  usum  restituendOy  (as  Austin  declares, 
lib.  10.  de  dvit.  Dei,  cap,  6.)  as  Apollo,  ^sculapius,  Isis,  of  old  have  done; 
divert  plagues,  assist  them  in  wars,  pretend  their  happiness ;  yet  nihil  his  tm- 
purius,  scelestius,  nihil  humano  generi  infcstius ;  nothing  so  impure,  nothing 
so  pernicious,  as  may  well  appear  by  their  tyrannical  and  bloody  sacrifices  of 
men  to  Saturn  and  Moloch  (which  are  still  in  use  amongst  those  barbarous  In- 
dians), their  several  deceits  and  cozenings  to  keep  men  in  obedience,  their 
false  oracles,  sacrifices,  their  superstitious  impositions  of  fasts,  penury,  &c. 
heresies,  superstitions,  observations  of  meats,  times,  &c.  by  which  they  ^crucifie 
the  souls  of  mortal  men,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  our  treatise  of  religious  melan- 
choly. Modico  adhuc  tempore  sinitur  malignari,  as  ^  Bernard  expresseth  it : 
by  Gods  permission  he  rageth  a  while,  hereafter  to  be  confined  to  hell  and 
darkness,  which  is  prepared  for  him  and  his  angels.  Matt.  25. 

How  far  their  power  doth  extend,  it  is  hard  to  determine.  What  the 
ancients  held  of  their  effects,  force,  and  operations,  I  will  briefly  shew  you. 
Plato,  in  Critias,  and  after  him,  his  followers,  gave  out  that  these  spirits  or 
devils  were  mens  govemours  and  keepers,  our  lords  and  masters,  as  we  are 
of  our  cattle,  *  They  govern  provinces  and  kingdoms  by  oracles,  auguries, 
dreams,  rewards,  and  punishments,  prophesies,  inspirations,  sacrifices,  and 
religious  superstitions,  varied  in  as  many  forms,  as  there  be  diversity  of 
spirits  :  they  send  wars,  plagues,  peace,  sickness,  health,  dearth,  plenty, 
^  adstantes  hie  jam  nobis,  spectantes  etarbitrantes,  4  c.  (as  appears  by  those 
histories  of  Thucydides,  Livius,  Dionysius  Halicamasseus,  with  many  others, 
that  are  full  of  their  wonderful  stratagems)  and  were  therefore,  by  those 
Roman  and  Greek  common- wealths,  adored  and  worshipped  for  gods,  with 
prayers  and  sacrifices,  ^'C.  *  In  a  word,  nihil  magis  qucerunt,  quam  metum 
et  admirationem  hominum  ;  and  (as  another  hath  it)  did  non  potest,  quam 
impotenti  ardore  in  homines  dominium,  et  divinos  cultus,  maligni  spiritus 
affectent.  Trithemius,  in  his  book  de  septem  secundis,  assigns  names  to  such 
angels  as  are  govemours  of  particular  provinces  (by  what  authority  I  know 
not),  and  gives  them  several  jurisdictions.  Asclepiades  a  Grecian,  Rabbi 
Achiba  the  Jew,  Abraham  Avenezra,  and  Rabbi  Azareel,  Arabians  (as  I  find 
them  cited  by  J  Cicogna)  farther  add,  that  they  are  not  our  govemours  only, 
sed  ex  eorum  concordid  et  discordid,  boni  et  mali  affectus  promanant ;  but 
as  they  agree,  so  do  we  and  our  princes,  or  disagree ;  stand  or  fall.  Jimo 
was  a  bitter  enemy  to  Troy,  Apollo  a  good  friend,  Jupiter  indifferent :  Mqua 
Venus  Teucris,  Pallas  iniquafuit ;  some  are  for  us  still,  some  against  us  ; 
premente  Deo,fert  Deus  alter  opem.  Religion,  policy,  publick  and  private 
qtiarrels,  wars,  are  procured  by  them ;  and  they  are  ^  delighted  perhaps  to 

*  Dominos  mendacii,  a  iieipflo  deceptus,  alios  decipcre  cupit.  Adversarias  humani  generis.  Inven- 
tor mortis,  superbie  insUtntor,  radix  xnalitio),  scelerum  caput,  princeps  oniniom  vitiorum,  furit  inde  in 
Dei  contumellam ,  hominum  pemicicm.  De  honim  conatibus  et  operationibus,  le^^  Epiphanium.  2 
ton.  lib.  S.  IMonTsium,  c.  4.  Ambros.  Epistol.  lib.  10.  ep.  84.  August  de  civ.  Dei.  liu.  5.  c.  9.  lib. 
1  eap.  n.  lib.  9.  18.  lib.  10.  81.  Theophil.in  U.  Mat  Pasll.  ep.  141.  Leonem  Ser.  Theodoret.  in  11 
Cor.  ep.  S.  Chrys.  bom.  &3.  in  12.  Oen.  Greg,  in  1.  c.  John.  Barthol.  de  prop.  1.  2.  c.  20.  Zanch. 
L  4.  de  malU  aagelia.  Perer.  in  Oen.  1.  8.  in  c.  6. 2.  Origen.  Snpe  prceliis  intersunt ;  itinera  et  ne- 
pytfa  MMtra  qaseanqae  dirigunt,  clandestinis  subsidiis  optatos  scpe  pnebent  successus.  Pet.  Mar.  in 
8aa.  tee.  Ru»e«m  oe  Inferno.  *  Et  velut  mancipia  circumfert  Psellus.  ^^Lib.  de  tranttmut 
Mftfaie.  ep.  f  Cuftodes  want  bominum,  ut  nos  animalinm :  turn  et  provinciis  pnepositi  regunt  augu- 
riis,  somniia,  orBCuUs,  pnemiis.  See.  ^  Linsios,  Physiol.  Stoic,  lib.  1.  cap.  19.  •  Leo  Suavis.  Idem 
rtTrikheniiin.       i  Omnit  mag.  lib.  S.  cap.  23.       ^  Lndus  deorum  suraus. 
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KC  men  light,  as  men  &iv  with  I'ocks,  bulU  and  dogs,  bears.  Sic.  Plagues, 
dearths,  depend  on  them,  our  bene  and  male  esse,  and  almost  all  our  other 
peculiar  ac lions,  (for,  aa , Anthony  Rusca  contends,  lib.  5,  cap.  18,  every  man 
hath  a  good  and  a  bad  angel  attending  of  him  in  particular,  all  his  life  long, 
which  Jamblicns  calls  dtmonem)  preferments,  losses,  weddings,  deaths, 
rewards,  and  pnnishments,  and  (as  '  Proclua  will)  all  offices  whatsoever : 
alii  gcnetrtcem,  alU  opijlcem  poleslalem  hahent,  SfC.  and  several  names  they 
give  theni  according  to  their  offices,  as  Lares,  Indiyetes,  Prastites,  Sec. 
When  the  Arcades,  in  that  battel  at  Cheeronea,  which  was  fought  against 
King  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece,  had  deceitfully  carried  themselves, — 
long  after,  m  the  very  same  place,  diis  Grmcia  ultoribus,  (saitb  mine  author) 
.  they  were  miserably  slain  by  Metellus  the  Roman :  so  likewise,  in  smaller 
matters,  lliey  will  have  things  fall  out,  as  these  boni  and  mali  genii  favour 
or  disUlce  us.  Salurnini  non  conveuiunt  Jovialibus,  ^c.  He  that  is  Satur- 
ninus.  shall  never  likely  be  preferred.  ™  That  base  fellows  are  often  advanced, 
undeserving  (Jnathues,  and  vicious  parasites,  when  as  discreet,  wise,  vertuoua, 
and  worthy  men  are  neglected,  and  unrewarded,  tbey  refer  to  those  domi- 
neering spirits,  or  subordinate  genii :  as  tbey  are  inclined,  or  favour  men,  so 
they  thrive,  are  ruled  and  overcome:  for  (as  "Libanius  supposeth)  in  our 
ordinary  conflicts  and  contentions,  genius  genio  cedit  et  obtemperat,  one 
gtniua  yields  and  is  overcome  by  another.  All  particular  events  almost  they 
refer  to  these  private  spirits ;  and  (as  Paracelsus  adds)  they  direct,  teach, 
inspire,  and  instruct  men.  Never  was  any  man  extraordinarily  famous  in 
any  art,  action,  or  great  commander,  that  had  noX.  familiarem  damonem, 
to  inlbrm  him,  as  Numa,  Socrates,  and  many  such,  as  Cardan  illustrates, 
cap.  128.  Arcanis  prudenlia  civilis,"  speciaU  tiquidem  gratia,  se  a  Deo 
donari  aiserunt  magi,  a  genHs  calestibas  instrui,  ab  iis  doceri.  But  these  are 
most  erroneous  paradoxes, inffitf  etfubulnsa  nujf a, rejected  by  our  divines  and 
Christian  churches.  'Tis  true,  tbey  have,  by  Gods  permission,  power  over  us : 
and  wefindby  experience,  that  they  can ''hurt,  not  our  fields  only,  cattel,  goods, 
but  our  bodies  and  minds.  At  Hammel  in  Saxony,  an.  1484,  20  Jurtii,  the 
devil,  in  the  likeness  of  a  pied  piper,  carried  away  130  children  that  v 


never  after  si 


Ma 


afTrigbted  out  of  their  wits,  carried 


away  quite  (as  Scheretzius  illustrates,  lib.  1.  c-  4,)  and  severally  molested  by 
his  means.  Plotinus  the  Platonist,  (lib.  14.  advers.  Gnost.)  laughs  them  to 
scorn,  that  hold  the  devil  or  spirits  can  cause  any  such  diseases.  Many  think 
he  can  work  upon  the  body,  but  not  upon  the  mind.  But  experience  pro- 
nouncetb  otherwise,  that  he  can  work  both  upon  body  and  mind.  Tertullian 
is  of  this  opinion,  <c.  22] '  that  he  can  cause  both  sicAneis  and  health,  and  that 
secretly.  'Taurellus  adds,  by  clancular  pay  sons  he  can  infect  the  bodies,  and 
hinder  the  operations  of  Ike  bowels,  though  we  perceive  it  not ;  closely 
creeping  into  them,  satth '  Lipsius,  and  so  crucifie  our  souls ;  el  nocivd  melon- 
choUd  furiosos  ejfficit.  For,  being  a  spiritual  body,  he  struggles  with  our 
spirits,  saith  Rogers,  and  suggests  (according  to  "  Cardan  verba  sine  voce, 
species  sine  visu)  envy,  lust,  anger,  &c.  as  be  sees  men  inclined. 

The  manner  how  he  performs  it,  Biarmannus,  in  bis  oration  against  Bodine, 

Ene  obniuit.  el  mulUnini  uaorum  mlnlttium.nul  nun  hrihiI  prohrra  prrieulun  •ubilt,  nr  triu-.i- 
Btnt,  fee.  lilFm.  Quud  iihUgniiihl  Don  rrnuurrentut,  inin  Kum  it  inrulusob  luukDio  jm-ui. 
impt  pntmiuin  nportel,  iiide  m.kc.  •Lib,  ilr  miuil.  cuUier.  •Botourdiu.  c.  B,  ni9U>- 
rOodrlinnQPua,  op.  S.  Kb.  I.  ib)  Migli.  Idets  Z>niihlui,llh.  4.  up.  lOpt  II.  iW  nulliinErll*.  i  N< 
..rf -,.,i..,„h..i,j  r.,ri,„i. „«.,;.  -.~-.in<liW|Utpi)ni[u.hiimlril.    O.  Picolooiioeni ;  iifcrnque  Z>iw;. 
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lci«ntly  declares.  '  He  begins  Jint  uiith  ihr  phantatie ,  and  mauct  ihal  to 
ttrongltf,  that  no  reason  w  able  to  resist.  Now  the  pkanlaiie  he  moves  by 
mediation  orhuoioura;  alUicmgli  many  physicians  are  of  opinion,  timt  llie  devil  ^ 
can  altrrthe  miml.  and  produce  this  disease,  or  himself.  Quiliasdintmedieo- 
mm  vUam,  saith  '■  Avicenna,  auod  melancholia  eontinyat  a  ititmonio.  Ofthe 
rame  mind  is  Psellus.  and  Rhaais,  the  Arab,  (lib.  1 .  Tract.  9.  Conl.)  >  that 
ikit  tUtetue  prwmedt  etpecialli/  from  the  devil,  and  from  blm  alone.  Arcu- 
lanus,  cap.  6.  in  9.  A Aa<u,  j£li anus  MontaJtus  in  his 9  cap.  Daniel  Sennertus. 
lib.  I.  part.  Q.  cap.  1  l,continnasmucli,  that  the  devil  can  cause  this  disease ; 
by  reason,  many  times,  that  the  parties  afl'ected  prophesie.  speak  strange  lan- 
guage, bul  nun  tine  interventu  hnmnrti,  not  without  the  humour,  as  he  inter- 
[ueti  himself;  no  more  doth  Avicenna ;  si  conltngat  a  dirmonio,  »ufficit  nobi» 
it  tunverlat  camplexionem  ad  ckoteram  nigram,  el  sit  cautfa  ejtupropinqitn 
cholera  nigra  ;  the  immediate  cause  is  choler adust;  which  '  Pomponatius  like- 
wise labours  to  make  good :  Galgerandus  of  Mantua,  a  famous  physician,  «i> 
cured  a  demoniacal  woman  in  his  time,  that  spake  all  languages,  by  purging 
black  choler ;  and  thereupon,  belike,  this  humour  of  melancholy  is  called  6a/- 
neum  </i«6o/i,  the  devils  bath ;  the  devil,  spying  his  opportunity  ofsuch  humours, 
drives  ibeni  many  times  to  despair,  fury,  rage,  &c.  mingling  himself  amongst 
these  humours.  This  is  that  which  Tertu  Ilia  n  Averrs, corporibusinfligunl  acerboi 
catus,  aaim^qve  repentinoi  ;  membra  distorqueat,  occulle  repenles,  Sj-e.  and, 
nhidi  Lemnius  goes  about  to  prove,  xmmiscent  se  malt  genii  pravis  hitmoribitt, 
alette  afrtt  Mi,  ^^c.  and  *  Jason  Pratensia,  thai  the  devil,  being  a  slemler  in- 
comprehensible tjnrit,  can  easily  insinuate  and  wind  himself  into  humane 
bodies,  and,  cunningly  couched  in  our  bowels,  vitinte  nur  healiki,  Urrifie  our 
souls  with  fearful  dreams,  and  shake  our  mind  with  furies.  And  in  ano- 
ther place.  These  unclean  spirits,  settled  in  our  bodies,  and  now  mixt  with 
our  melancholy  humours,  do  triumph  as  H  were,  and  sport  themselves  as  in 
another  heaven.  Thus  he  argues,  and  that  ihev  go  in  and  out  of  our  bodies, 
as  hees  do  in  a  hive,  and  ao  provoke  and  tempt  us,  as  they  perceive  our  tem- 
perature inclined  of  itself,  and  most  apt  to  be  deluded.  ''Agrippaand  I.avater 
ari-  perswaded  that  this  humour  invites  the  devil  to  it,  wheresoever  it  is  in  ex- 
tiemity  :  and,  of  all  other,  melancholy  persons  are  most  subject  to  diabolical 
teoipiations  and  illui«ians,  and  most  apt  to  entertain  them,  and  the  devil  best 
able  (o  work  upon  them;  but,  whether  by  obsession,  or  possession,  or  other- 
nise,  I  will  not  determine;  'tis  a  difficult  question.  Delrio  the  Jesuite,  {torn, 
'■i,  lib.  6.)  Springer  and  his  colleague,  (mall,  malcf.)  Pet,  Thy  re  us  the  Jesuite, 
(Hi.  de  dtmoniacis,  dc  lads  inftstis,  de  terrijicalionlbus  noclumis)  Hierony- 
lEus  Mengus,  {Flagel.  dam.)  and  others  of  that  rank  of  pontificial  writers,  it 
•MBis,  by  tlieir  exorcisms  and  conjurations,  approve  of  it,  having  forged 
many  stories  to  that  purpose.  A  nun  did  eat  a  lettice  "without  grace,  or 
sigaistff  it  Kilh  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  was  instantly  possessed.  Durand. 
(hb.  6.  Rational,  c.  86.  num.  8.)  relates  that  he  saw  a  wench  poseased  in 
Bononia  with  two  devils,  by  eating  an  unhallowed  pomegranate,  as  she  did 
aflerwstds  confess,  when  she  was  cured  by  exorcisms.  And  therefore  our 
papists  do  sign  themselves  so  often  with  the  sign  of  the  cross,  ne  ditmon  in- 
fridi  antit,  and  exorcise  all  manner  of  meats,  as  being  unclean  or  accursed 
as  Bellarmine  defends.     Many  such  stories  1  find  amongst  pontt- 

u  Immcdlit*  dHipl  neqiilt,  primum  mont  pbiDlulun.  el  iu  obllnniit  viniisaneFpIibiM. 
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t  approved  physiciiuis. 
lius  Gemma  (lib.  2.  de  nat.  mirac.  c.  4)  relatsa  of  a  young  maid,  called 
Katherine  GuaJter  a  coopers  daughter,  an.  1571,  that  Lud  such  strange  pu^ 
Bions  and  convulsions,  three  men  could  not  aometunes  hold  her.  She  purged  a 
lire  eele,  which  he  saw,  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  touched  himseU";  but  the 
eele  afterward  vanished ;  she  vomited  some  twenty-four  pounds  of  fulsome  stuff 
of  all  colours,  twice  a  day  for  fourteen  dayes ;  and,  after  that,  she  voided  great 
balls  of  hair,  pieces  of  wood,  pigeons  dung,  parchment,  goose  dung,  L'oals ; 
and,  after  them,  two  pound  of  pure  blood,  and  then  again  coals  and  stones  (of 
which  some  had  inscriptions)  bigger  than  a  walnut,  some  of  them  pieces  of  glass, 
brass,  &c,  bcaidea  paroxysmes  of  laughing,  weeping,  and  extasies,  &c.  Et  hoc 
(inquil)  cvm  horrore  vidi,  this  1  saw  with  horrour.  They  could  do  no  good 
on  her  by  physick,  but  left  her  to  the  clergy.  Marcellus  Donatus  (fiA.  2.  c. 
I.  de  med.  mirab.)  hath  such  another  story  of  a  countrey  fellow,  tliat  had 
four  knives  in  his  belly,  instar  serrw  denlatos,  indented  like  a  saw,  every  one 
a  span  long,  and  a  wreath  of  hair  like  a  globe,  with  much  baggt^e  of  like  sort, 
wonderful  to  behold.  How  it  should  come  into  his  guts,  he  concludes,  eerie 
non  alio  qtiam  damonU  astalid  el  dolo.  Langius  {Epiit,  med.  lib,  1 .  Episl. 
38)  hath  many  relations  to  this  eftect,  and  so  hatl)  Christopherus  a  Vega. 
Wierus,  Skenkius,  Scribanius,  all  agree  that  tliey  are  done  by  the  subtilty 
and  illusion  of  the  devil.  If  you  shall  ask  a  reason  of  this,  'tis  to  exercise  our 
patience ;  for  as  '  Tertullian  holds.  Virtus  non  est  virtus,  nisi  comparem  habtt 
aliquem,  in  quo  superando  vim  suam  ostejidat ;  'Us  to  try  us  and  our  faith  ; 
*tis  for  our  offences,  and  for  tlie  punishment  of  our  sins,  by  Gods  permission 
they  do  it;  camijices  mndicla  justiE  Dei,  as  ''Tolosanus  stiles  them,  execu- 
tioaera  of  his  will :  or  rather  as  David,  Psal.  78.  ver.  49.  He  cast  upon 
them  the  fierceuest  of  his  anger,  indignation,  wrath,  and  vexation,  by  send- 
ing out  tf  evil  angels.  So  did  he  afflict  Job,  Saul,  the  lunaticks  and  deemo- 
niacal  persons  whom  Christ  cured,  Matth.  4.  8.  Luke  4.  II.  Luke  H. 
Mark  9,  Tobit  8.  3,  &c.  This,  I  say,  happeneth  for  a  punishment  of  sin, 
for  their  want  of  faith,  increduUty,  weakness,  distrust,  &c. 
SuBSRCT.  III.  —Of  Witches  and  Magicians,  how  ihey  cause  Melancholy. 
You  have  heard  what  the  devil  can  do  of  himsell :  now  you  shall  hear 
what  lie  can  perform  by  his  instruments,  who  are  many  times  worse,  (if  it  be 
possible)  than  he  himself,  and,  to  satisGe  their  revenge  and  lust,  cause  more 
mischief;  mulla  enim  mala  non  egisiet  dtemon,  nisi  provocatus  a  sagis,  as 
*  ErastuB  thinks :  much  harm  had  never  been  done,  had  he  not  been  pro- 
voked by  witches  to  it.  He  had  not  appeared  in  Samuels  shape,  if  the  witch 
of  Endor  had  let  him  aione ;  or  represented  those  serpents  in  Pharaoh's  pre- 
sence, had  not  tlie  magicians  urged  him  unto  it :  nee  morboi  vel  hominibus 
vet  brutis  inftigeret,  (Erastus  maintains) «  saga  quiescerent :  men  and  cattle 
m^ht  go  free,  if  the  witches  would  let  him  alone.  Many  deny  witches  at  all, 
or,  if  there  l>e  any,  they  can  do  no  harm.  Of  thb  opinion  is'Wierus,  {lib.  3. 
cap,  53.  de  prastig.  dam.)  Austin  Lerchomer  a  Dutch  writer,  Bi 
Hwichius,  Euwaldus,  our  countryman  Scot :  with  him  in  Horace. 


they  laugh  at  all  such  stories :  but  on  the  contrary  are  most  lawyers,  divines, 
physicians,  philosophers,  Austin,  Hemingius.  Dana^us,  ChytrBEua,  Zanchius, 
Aretius,  <&c.     Daino,  Springer,    "  Niderius    {lib.    5.    Fortnicar.)     Cuiatiua, 

<  On«.  pig.  c  S.        •PtDull.  dcoplfiu.  Del.        'Ub.  18.  cap.  36.  Tom.  >.         fDeUmlU.        •£! 
quonDOg  icncaci  Hut,  uunL 
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BartoloR,  [comil.  6.  torn.  1.)  Bodine,  {damoniant.  lib,  2.  cap,  8.)  Gudel- 
tnan,  Damhoderius.  An.  PuraceUus,  Erastus,  Scribanius,  Ciunerarius,  Sec.  The 
pnrtiea  b^  whom  the  deril  deals,  may  be  reduced  to  these  two— «uch  as  cooi- 
■nand  Iiim,  in  siicw  at  leaat,  as  conjurers,  and  magicians,  (whose  detestable  and 
lioirid  mysteries  are  contained  in  their  book  caJled  '  Arbatelli  damonei  enim 
tulnocali  prtetfo  tuHl, segue  exorcltmii  et  conjuralioKibui qua»i  cogi  patiun- 
tHr,  ul  mitentm  magontm  genttt  in  impielale  detineant)  or  such  as  are  com- 
manded, as  witches,  that  deal  ex  parte  impltcite,  or  expticite,  %»  the  '  King 
hath  well  defined.  Many  subdivisions  there  are,  and  many  several  species  of 
sorcerers,  witches,  iochantere,  charmers,  &c.  They  have  been  tolerated  Iiere- 
lofore,  some  of  them ;  and  magick  hath  been  publickly  professed  in  former 
limes,  in  '  Salanmnca,  'Cracovia,  and  ottier  places,  though  after  censured  by 
several  "  universities,  and  now  generally  contradicted,  though  practised  by 
Fome  still,  maintained  and  excused,  famquam  res  secrela,  qua  nun  nui  viris 
fnatftii*  vt  peculiari  bene_ficio  de  calo  mslmctis  cotnmunicatur  (I  use  '  Bois- 
■ardua  his  words);  and  so  ^ approved  by  some  princes,  ut  nihil  aun  aggredi 
in  poHticui,  in  aacrit,in  coniiliis,»i7ie  eorum  arbitrio ;  they  consult  still  with 
them,  and  dare  indeed  do  nothing  without  their  advice.  Nero  and  Heliogabalus, 
Maxentius,  and  Juhanus  Apostata,  were  never  so  much  addicted  to  magick  of 
old,  as  some  of  our  modern  princes  and  popes  themselves  are  now  adayes.  Er- 
ricus,  king  of  Sweden,  Iiad  an  "inchanted  cap,  by  vertue  of  which,  and  some  ma- 
gical murmur  or  whispering  terms,  he  could  command  spirits,  trouble  theayre, 
and  make  the  wind  stand  which  way  he  would;  insomuch  that,  when  there  was 
any  great  wind  or  storm,  tlie  eommon  people  were  wont  to  say,  the  king  now 
had  on  his  conjuring  cap.  But  such  examples  are  infinite.  That  which  they 
(.-an  do,  is  as  much  almost  as  the  devil  himself,  who  b  still  ready  to  satisfie  their 
desires,  to  oblige  them  the  more  unto  him.  They  can  cause  tempests,  storms ; 
which  is  thmiharly  practised  by  witches  in  Norway,  Island,  as  I  have  proved. 
Thfy  can  make  friends  enemies,  and  enemies  friends,  by  philters ;  c  turpet 
amaret  coJidliare,  enforce  love,  tell  any  man  where  his  friends  are,  about 
what  employed,  though  in  the  most  remote  places;  and,  if  they  will,  i  bring 
ihfir  iutelhearlt  In  litem  by  night,  upon  a  goats  back  fiying  in  the  ayre, 
(Sigismund  Seheretzius,  part.  1.  cap.  9.  de  specl.  reports  conlidently,  that 
he  conferred  with  sundry  such,  that  had  been  so  carried  many  miles,  and 
that  be  heard  witches  themselves  confess  as  much)  hurt,  and  infect  men 
and  beasts,  vines,  i>om,  cattle,  plants,  make  women  abortive,  not  to  con- 
etm, '  barreii,  men  and  women  unapt  and  unable,  married  and  unmarried, 
fifty  sevcml  ways,  (saith  Bodine,  I.  2.  c.  2.)  flye  in  the  ayre,  meet  when  and 
w1i«rp  they  will,  as  Cicogna  proves,  and  (Lavat.  de  spec. part.  2.  c.  17)  steal 
»fOit»g  children  out  of  their  cradles,  ministeriodsemonum,  and  ptit  deformed 
in  fAeir  roifmt,  which  viecall  changelings,  (saith  * Scheretzius,  part.  X.  c.  6.) 
Bkke  men  victorious,  fortHnate,  eloijuent :  (and  therefore,  in  tliose  ancient 
moQomachies  and  combftts,  they  were  searched  of  old,  '  if  they  had  no  magical 
channs)  they  can  make  "  stick-frees,  such  as  shall  endure  a  rapiers  point, 
maaket  shot,  and  never  be  wounded ;  (of  which  read  more  in  Boissardus, 
cap.  G.  de  MagiA,  the  manner  of  the  adjuration,  and  by  whom  'tis  made, 
wberc  and  how  to  be  used  in  expeditionibut  bellieis,  praliis,  duellis,  ^.  with 
many  peculiar  instances  and  examples)  they  can  walk  in  liery  furnaces, 
aatki-  ini'u  fii  I   no  pain  on  the  rack,  aut  alias  torturas  teatire ;  they  ca:i 

B.    I  <lfpr»li|{.       IBM  JmoIbi«.  Dminmnol.  I.  I- c.  3,       »4n 
'■..  .■liiBftownloPuiMiL       -OifordandF"!".    8(«nB»lilP. 
<•,  Itb.  ■RDUtiDBuiltumliiibvliiil.  nug  Trnto)  liuleBtM 

M,8«,  "BTMtM.  1  Mlnitlrtlo  hii.1  ncwtuml.  'Sie- 
.  .i<:  Pdude.  lib.  t.  diitlDeC.  m.  Pnuluin  UuicUnlluin.  •  In- 
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tianch  blood,  *  represent  dead  mens  shapes,  alter  and  turn  tJiemselves  a 
others  into  several  forms  at  their  pleasures. "'  Agabeita,  a  famous  witch  in 
Lapland,  would  do  as  much  publickly  to  all  spectatours — modo  pusilla,  modo 
anui,  modo  procera  u(  qaercus,  modo  vacca,  avii,  coluber,  SfC.  now  young, 
now  old,  higli,  low,  like  a  cow,  like  a  bird,  a  snake,  and  what  not?  She  could 
represent  to  others  what  forms  they  most  desired  to  see,  shew  them  friends  ab- 
sent, reveal  secrets,  maximi  omnium  admiratione,  S^c.  And  yet,  for  all  this 
subtilty  of  theirs,  (as  Lipsius  well  observes,  Pliytioloif.Stoicor.lib.  I.  cap.  17) 
neither  these  magicians,  nor  deviis  themselves,  can  take  away  gold  or  Iciters 
out  of  mine  or  Crassus  chest,  el  cltenlelis  suis  largiri ;  for  they  are  base,  poor, 
contemptible  fellows,  most  part :  as  '  Bodine  notes,  they  can  do  nothing  in 
jadicum  decreta  aul  panas,  t»  regum  comilia  vet  arcana,  nihil  in  rem  num- 
mariam  aut  Ihemuros  i  they  cannot  give  money  to  their  clients,  alter  judg:es 
decrees,  or  counsels  of  kings;  these  mi'nuft  ^enii  cannot  do  it:  altiores  genii 
hoc  sibi  adserodrunt !  the  higher  powers  reserve  these  things  to  themselves. 
Now  and  then,  peradvenlure,  there  may  be  some  more  famous  magicians,  (like 
Simon  MagTJs,>ApolloniusTyaneua,  Pasetes,  Jamblicus,  "Odode  Stellis)lhat 
for  a  time  can  build  castles  in  the  ayre,  represent  armies,  ic.  (as  they  are  '  said 
to  have  done)  command  wealth  and  treasure,  feed  thousands  with  all  variety  of 
meats  upon  a  sudden,  protect  themselves  and  their  followers  from  all  princes 
persecutions,  by  removing  trom  place  to  place  in  an  instant,  reveal  secrets, 
future  events,  tell  what  is  done  in  far  countrit^s,  make  ihem  appear  thai  dyed 
long  since, -&c.  and  do  many  such  miracles,  to  the  worlds  terrour,  admiration, 
and  opinion  of  deitv  to  themselves:"  yet  the  devil  forsakes  them  at  last;  they 
come  to  wicked  ends  ;  andraro  aut  nunquam  such  impostors  are  to  be  found^^ 
The  vulgar  sort  of  them  can  work  no  such  teats.  But  to  mv  purpose — thetti 
can,  last  of  all,  cure  and  cause  most  diseases  to  such  as  they  love  or  hate,  and' 
'  this  of  **  melancholy  amongst  the  rest.  Paracelsus  {lom.  4.  de  ntorbis  amtn- 
tivm,  tract.  1)  in  express  words  aSirms,tRu/fiyatcinanrur  in  melancholiam  ; 
many  are  bewitched  into  melancholy,  out  of  his  experience.  The  same, 
saith  Daueeus,  lib,  3.  de  soTtiariia.  Vidi,  inguil,  y«t  melanchohcoi  morbos 
graoiisimos  induxerunt  :  1  have  seen  those  that  have  caused  melancholy  in 
the  most  grievous  manner ,*  dryed  up  womens  papt,  cured  gout,  palsie ;  thit 
and  apoplexy ,  falling  sickness,  which  no  physick  could  help,  solo  lacfu,  by 
touch  alone.  Ruland  (in  his  3  Cent.  Cura  91)  gives  an  instance  of  one 
David  Helde,  a  young  man,  who,  by  eating  cakes  which  a  witch  gave  him, 
mox  delirare  ccepil,  began  to  dote  on  a  sudden,  and  was  instantly  mad. 
F.  ft.  D.  in  'Hildesheim,  consulted  about  a  melancholy  man,  thought  his 
disease  was  partly  magical,  and  partly  natural,  because  he  vomited  pieces  ot 
iron  and  lead,  and  spake  such  languages  as  he  had  never  been  taught ;  but 
such  examples  are  common  in  Scribanius,  Hercules  de  SaxoniS,  and  othera. 
The  means  by  which  tliey  work,  are  usually  charms,  images,  (as  that,  in 
Hector  Boethws,  of  king  Duft'e)  characters  stamped  of  sundry  metals,  and 


1  constellations,  knots,  amulets,  words,  pliilters,  &c.  which 
generally  make  the  parties  atiected,  melancholy ;  as  s  Monavius  discourseth 
at  large  in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Acolsius,  ^ving  instance  in  a  Bohemian  baron 
tbat  was  so  troubled  by  a  philter  taken.  Not  that  there  is  any  power  at  all 
in  these  spells,  charms,  characters,  and  barbarous  words ;  but  that  the  devil 

*  LsviiL  Clcor.      -  Botamidni,  it  Higli.       ■  Dunou.  IJh.  a.  r.  3,      j  Vldf  Philoitnlnoi,  ril4  Hm; 
Btinuilum  ir  Magii.         ■  Nub[i|«iii.    L™  lib.  I.  cip,  19.         •  VWe  Suidam  dc  Pnwt  '  1>* 

AdDlphui.  Scii&nliu.         'Vlrg.  £nvid.  4.  iocinUliicnndHerlb'iui 

"     --"■-■>■"■■  ■'ui«lfflmil»tecui«,  •Oodfl- 

I  podurmni.  apapl«xuin.  panJnin, 
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(loth  ute  such  means  to  delude  them;  utjiiieics.  inde  mayoi  (sailh  ^  Libft- 
niua)  in  ojficio  reliueat,  lam  in  eonmrlium  malefaelonim  rocet. 

^L-MECT.  IV. — Start  a  caute.     Sigatfrom  Physiognomy,  Metopoieopy, 

Chiromancy . 
ffahirai  causes  are  either  primary  aud  universal,  or  secundari/  and  more 
"  "     "  Primary  causes  are  the  heavens,  planets,  stars,  &c.  by  ihcir 

influence  (as  our  astrologers  hold)  producing  this  and  such  like  eftecls.  I 
will  not  here  stand  to  discuss,  obiter,  whether  stars  be  causes  or  signs  :  or  to 
apok^iz«  for  judicial  astrology-  If  either  Sextus  Empiricus,  Picus  Miran- 
dula,  Seitus  ab  Hemingfi,  Pererius,  Erastus,  Chambers,  &c.  have  so  far 
[irevailed  with  any  man,  that  he  will  attribute  no  vertue  al  all  to  the  lieavens, 
or  to  sun  or  moon,  more  than  he  doth  to  their  signs  at  an  inn-keepera  post, 
or  tradesmans  sbop,  or  generally  condemn  all  such  astrological  aphorisms 
appro\-e<l  by  experience — 1  refer  him  to  BellaiitiLis,  Pirovanus,  Marascallerus. 
Goclcnius,  Sir  Christopher  Heydon,  &c.  If  thou  shait  ask  me  what  I  thinlt. 
I  must  answer  (nam  el  doclts  hisce  erroribus  versatus  sum)  they  do  incline 
but  not  com  pell,  (no  necessity  at  all:  •agwit  rwii  cot/ant)  and  so  gently 
incline,  that  a  wise  man  may  resist  tbem  ;  sapiens,  ilominabilur  aslris ;  they 
nile  us.  but  God  rules  them.  All  this  (me  thinks) '  Job.  de  Indagine  bath 
comprized  in  brief  r^tiieriita  me  quantum  in  nobis  operantar  astra?  Sfc.  Wilt 
(hou  know  how  far  the  stars  work  upon  ns!  I  say  they  do  but  incline,  and 
that  to  gently ,  that,  if  we  will  he  ruled  bij  reason,  they  haze  no  power  over 
u»;  but  if  ue  follow  our  otcn  nature,  and  be  led  by  unsc,  they  do  as  much 
IK  us  aM  in  brute  beasts;  and  we  are  no  better:  so  that,  I  hope,  I  may  Justly 
condade  with  '■  Cajelan,  (a lam  vehicalum  divina  virlutis,  ^c.  that  the 
heaven  U  Gods  inBlniment.  by  mediation  of  which  he  governs  and  disposetli 
these  elementary  bodies — or  a  great  book,  whose  letters  are  the  stars,  (as  one 
cmlls  it)  wherein  are  written  many  strange  things  for  such  as  can  read — 'or 
an  excel Ir tit  karp,  made  by  an  eminent  workman,  on  which  he  that  can  but 
pttiy,  idil  make  moil  admirable  masick.     But  to  the  purpose — 

"Paiacelsos  ts  of  opinion,  that  a  physician,  without  the  knowledge  of 
start,  can  neither  understand  the  cause  or  cure  of  any  disease — either  if 
this,  or  yout,  not  so  much  as  tooth-ache — except  he  see  the  peculiar  genitiire 
a»d  scheme  of  the  party  affected.  And  for  this  proper  malady,  he  wiU  have 
the  principal  and  primary  cause  of  it  proceed  Irom  the  heaven,  ascribing 
ntor*  to  stars  than  humours,  '^and  that  the  constellation  alone,  many  times, 
pToditctth  melancholy,  all  other  causes  set  apart.  He  gives  instance  in 
looaiick  pera>ns,  that  are  deprived  of  their  wits  by  the  moons  motion :  and, 
in  another  place,  refers  all  to  the  ascendent,  and  will  have  the  true  and 
chief  cansc  of  it  10  be  sought  from  the  stars.  Neither  is  it  his  opinion  only, 
hut  of  many  Calenistt  and  philosophers,  though  they  not  so  stlfly  and 
peremptorily  maintain  as  much.  This  variety  of  melancholy  symptomes 
praccetU  from  the  stars,  saith  "  MeJancihon,  The  most  generous  melancholy 
(••  that  of  Augustus)  comes  from  the  conjunction  of  Saturn  and  Jupiter  in 
Libra;  ibe  had.  (as  that  ofCatilbe)  from  the  meeting  of  Saturn  and  the 
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moon  in  Scorpio.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  In  his  tentli  book,  nnd  tliiiteent 
chupter  de  rebut  ccelestihus,  diecourseth  to  liiia  purpose  at  lar^.  J 
Inle  varii  ifenerantur  morhi,  ^c.  ^  A/any  dileiises  proceed  front  black  cAo/erJ 
as  it  thali  be  hot  iir  cold ;  and  though  it  be  cold  in  Us  own  nature,  yet  it  ^ 
apt  la  be  heated,  as  water  may  be  made  to  boyle,  and  bum  aa  bad  asjire  I 
or  made  cold  as  ice :  and  thence  proceed  such  variety  of  symptomes ;  some 
mad,  some  solitary  ;  aome  laugh,  some  rage,  ^c. — llie  cause  of  all  which  in- 
temperaDce  he  will  have  chiefly  and  priiiiariiy  proceed  from  the  heavens — ifrom 
the  position  of  Mars,  Saturn,  and  Mercury.  His  aphorisms  be  these:  'Mer- 
cury, in  any  genilure,  if  he  shall  be  found  in  Virgo,  or  Pisces  his  opposite 
sign,  and  thai  in  the  horoscope,  irradiated  by  those  quartile  aspectsofSatam 
or  Mais,  the  child  shall  be  mad  or  melancholy.  Again,  •  He  that  shall  have 
Saturn  or  Mars,  Me  one  culminating,  the  other  in  the  fourth  house,  when 
he  shall  be  born,  shall  be  melancholy  :  of  which  he  shall  be  cured  in  lime, 
if  MsKwy  behold  them.  ^  If  the  moan  be  in  conjunction  or  opposition,  at 
the  birth-lime,  with  the  sun,  Saturn,  or  Mara,  or  in  a  quartile  aspect  uiilh 
them  (e  maJo  cceli  loco,  Leovitius  adds)  many  diseases  are  signified;  especially 
the  head  and  brain  is  like  to  be  mii-affected  with  pernicious  humours,  to  be 
melancholy,  lunatick,or  mad.  Cardan  adds,  quartd  Iv/nd  natos,  ecUpses, 
earth-(|uakcs.  Garcteus  and  Leovitius  will  have  the  chief  judgement  to  bo 
taken  from  the  lord  of  the  geniture ;  or  when  there  is  no  aspect  beiwi*t  the 
moon  and  Mercury,  and  neither  behold  the  horoscope,  or  Saturn  and  Mars 
shall  be  lord  of  the  present  conjunction  or  opposition  in  Sagittary  or  Pisces, 
of  the  sun  or  mooji,  such  persons  are  commonly  epileplick,  dote,diEmoniacttl, 
melancholy.  But  see  more  of  these  aphorisms  in  the  above-named  PonUnus, 
GarceeuB,  cap.  23.  de  Jud.  genitur.  Schoner.  lib.  I.  cap.  8.  vrhicli  he  hath 
gathered  out  of "  Ptolemy,  Albubatur,  and  some  other  Arabians,  Junctine, 
Ranzovius,  Lindhout,  Origan,  &c.  But  these  men  you  will  reject  peradven- 
ture,  as  astrologers,  and  therefore  partial  judges  ;  then  hear  the  testimony  of 
physicians,  Galenislg  themselves.  '  Crato  confessetti  the  influence  of  stars  to 
have  a  great  hand  to  this  peculiar  disease ;  so  doth  Jason  Pratensis,  Loniceriui 
(prafat.  de  Apoplexid)  Ficinus,  Fernelius,  Sec.  "  P.  Cnemander  acknow- 
ledgeth  the  stars  an  universal  cause,  the  particular  from  parents,  and  tlie  tise 
of  the  six  non-natural  things.  Baptista  Port.  mag.  I.  1.  c.  10,  12,  15,  will 
have  them  causes  to  every  particular  individuum.  Instances  and  examples, 
to  evince  the  truth  of  those  aphorbms,  are  common  amongst  those  astrologian 
treatises.  Cardan,  in  his  thirty  seventh  geniture,  gives  instance  in  Math. 
Bolognius,  Camerar.  hor.  natalit.  centur.  7.  genit.  6.  et  7.  of  Daniel  Gare,  and 
others,  but  see  Garceeua.  cap.  33.  Luc.  Gauricus,  Tract.  6.  de  Azemenxs,  Sfc. 
The  lime  of  this  melancholy  is,  when  the  signilicators  of  any  geniture  are  di- 
rected according  to  art,  as  the  lior,  moon,  hylech,  &c.  to  tlie  hostile  beams  or 
terms  of  Ii  and  $  especially,  oranyfixed  staroftheir  nature,  or  if  It,  by  his  revo- 
lution, or  IransitttS,  shall  offend  any  of  those  radical  promissors  in  the  geniture. 
Other  signs  tliere  are  taken  from  physiognomy,  metoposcopy,  chiromancy, 
which  because  Joh.  de  lodagine,  and  Rotman  (the  landgrave  of  Hassia  liis 
mathematician)  not  long  since  in  his  Chiromancy,  Baptista  Porta,  in  liis 
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celestial  Phyxiognoin;,  have  proved  to  hold  great  affinity  with  astrology,  to 
mlisfie  tti«  curious,  I  am  the  more  willing  to  insert. 

The  ^ueral  notions  *  pliysiognomer^  give,  be  these  ;  black  colour  nrgnrM 
tuitural  rnrlanckohj  ;  so  doth  leanness,  hirsuteness,  broad  veins,  much  hair 
on  the  browg,  sailli  '  Gratanarolus,  cap.  7.  and  a  little  head,  out  of  Aristotle  : 
l%h  sanguine  red  colour  shews  head 'melancholy :  they  that  stutter  and  are 
Md.  will  be  soonest  melancholy,  (as  Avicenna  supposcth)  by  reason  of  the 
driness  or  (heir  brains.  Gut  lie  that  will  know  more  of  the  several  signs  of  hu- 
mours and  wits  out  of  physiognomy,  let  him  consult  with  old  Adamantus  and 
folemus.  that  comment,  or  rather  paraphrase,  upon  Aristotles  Physiognomy, 
BipliRtB  Porlas  four  pleasant  books,  Michael  Scot  rfe  secretis  nalura,  John  de 
Inon^ne, Montaltus,  Antony  Zara.anfir. itiffeniorum.aect. 2. memb. 23. et  lib. 4. 
Chiromancy  hath  these  aphorisms  to  foretell  melancholy.  T^nsier,  lib.  5. 
rap.  2.  (who  hath  comprehended  the  summ  of  John  dc  ladagine,  Tricassus, 
(Vinrinus,  and  others,  in  his  book)  thus  hath  it :  ^  The  Saltirnine  line  going  < 
from  ihe  ratcetla  through  the  hand,  to  Satums  mount,  and  there  intersected 
A)f  certain  little  lines,  arguet  melancholy  ;  so  \f  the  vital  and  natural  make 
aa  acute  angle.  Aphorism  100  :  The  Saturnine,  epatick,  and  natural  tines, 
maiing  a  gross  triangle  in  the  hand,  argue  as  muck  ;  which  Qoclenius{cap. 
'>.  Chirttt.)  repeats  verbatim  out  ofhim.  In  general,  they  conclude  all,  that 
if  Satunu  mount  be  fiill  of  many  small  lines  and  intersections,  ''  such  men 
nrt  tHott  part  melanehohj,  miterable,  and  full  of  disquictnesi,  care  and 
troublf,  cimlinvallg  vexed  with  anxious  and  bitter  thoughl$,alwat/  sorrowful, 
fenrful,  tutpicious :  they  delight  in  husbandry,  buildings,  pools,  marshet, 
tpringg,  woods,  walii,  S^c.  TlioddiEus  Haggesius,  in  his  Mctoposcopia,  hath 
I'l-rtam  aphorisms  derived  from  Salurns  lines  in  the  forehead,  by  which  he 
I  <'ll«cls  a  meJitncholy  disposition  ;  and  '^  Daptista  Porta  makes  observations 
i '  im  those  otiier  parts  of  the  body,  as,  if  a  spot  be  over  the  spleen  ;  ''  or  in 
f 'r  naih,  if  it  appear  black,  it  signijieth  much  care,  grief,  contention,  and 
"irtanchttly.  The  reason  he  refers  to  the  humours,  and  gives  instance  in  him- 
kU^  that,  fur  seven  years  space. he  had  such  black  spots  in  his  nails,  and  nil  that 
mIiHc  was  in  perpetual  law-sutes,  controversies  for  his  inheritance,  fear,  loss  of 
hMH»u',b(uushment,enef,eare,&'c. and  when  his  miseries  ended,  the  black  spots 
vanisbed.  Cardan,  mhis  book  de  libris  pmpriis,  tells  such  a  story  of  his  own 
pt^rmn.lhat,  a  little  before  his  sonsdeath,  he  had  a  black  spot,  which  appeared 
in  one  of  his  nails,  and  dilated  it  self  as  he  came  nearer  his  end.  But  I  am  over- 
Irdiotis  in  these  toyes,  which  (howsoever,  in  some  mens  too  severe  censures, 
''iry  may  be  held  absurd  and  ridiculous)  I  am  the  bolder  to  insert,  as  not  bor- 
•  rd  from  circumtbranean  rogues  and  Gipsies,  but  out  of  the  writings  of 
'  rijiy  philosophers,  and  physicians,  yet  livmg,  some  of  them,  and  religious 
l.n.rasor*  in  famous  universities,  who  are  able  to  patroniie  that  wliich  they 
have  said,  and  vindicate  themselves  from  all  cavillers  and  ignorant  persons. 

Sl'BSRCT.  V. — Old  age  a  cause, 
SicrKD»aT  peculiar  causes  efficient  (so  called  in  respect  of  the  otlicr  pre- 
cedent) ate  either  congenitiB,   interna,  innatir,  as  they  term   Ihem,  inward, 
■nnate,  inbreil ;  or  else  outward  and  adventitious,  which  happen  to  us  after  we 
•re  bom  :  cimirenite,  or  born  with  us,  are  either  natural,  as  old  age.  ot prater 
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^H  naluram  (as  *  Pei-neliua  calb  it),  that  diatemperature,  which  we  have  from 
^^H  our  parents  seed,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease.  The  first  of  these,  which  is 
^^1  natural  to  all,  and  which  no  man  living  cao  avoid,  is  'old  a^,  which  being 
^^1  cold  and  dr^,  and  of  the  same  quality  as  melancholy  is,  must  needs  cause  it, 
^^B  by  diminution  of  spirits  and  substance,  and  increasing  of  adust  humours. 
^^1  Therefore  *  Melaucthon  avers  out  of  Aristotle,  as  an  undoubted  truth,  saaet 
^^m  pUrumgae  drlirdsse  in  senecid,  that  old  men  familiarly  dote,  ob  atram  bilein, 
^^P  for  black  choler,  which  is  then  superabundant  in  them :  and  Rliasis,  that 
^^  Arabian  physician,  (in  his  Cont.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.)  calls  it  " «  necessary  aiidia- 
separabU  accident  to  all  old  and  decrepit  persons.  After  seventy  years,  (as 
the  'Psalniist  saith)  alt  is  trouble  and  sorrow;  and  common  experience  con< 
firms  the  truth  of  it  in  weiik  and  old  persons,  especially  in  such  as  have  lived 
in  action  all  their  lives,  had  great  tmpIoyn:tents,  much  business,  much  com- 
mand, and  many  servants  to  oversee,  and  leave  off  ex  abrupto  ,-  as  ->  Charles 
the  Fillh  did  to  King  Philip,  resign  up  all  on  a  sudden.  They  are  overcome 
with  melancholy  in  an  instant ;  or,  if  they  do  continue  in  such  courses,  they 
dote  at  last,  {senex  bispuer)  and  are  not  able  to  manage  their  estates,  through 
common  infirmities  incident  to  their  age ;  full  of  ache,  sorrow,  and  grief,  chil- 
dren again,  dizards ;  they  carle  many  times  as  they  sit,  and  talk  to  themselves  ; 
^  they  are  angry,  waspish,  displeased  with  every  thing,  suspicious  of  all, 
wayward,  covetous,  hard,  (saith  Tully)  self-willed,  superatitious,  self-eon- 
ceited,  braggers  and  admirers  of  themselves,  as  Balthasar  Castalio  hath 
truly  noted  of  them.  This  natural  infirmity  is  most  eminent  in  old  women, 
and  such  as  are  poor,  solitary,  live  in  most  base  esteem  and  beggery,  or  such 
as  are  witches;  insomuch  that  '  Wierus,  Baptista  Porta,  Ulricus  Molitor, 
Edwicus,  do  refer  all  that  witches  are  said  to  do,  to  imagination  alone,  and 
this  humour  of  melancholy.  And,  whereas  it  is  coutroverted,  whether  they 
can  bewitch  cattle  to  death,  ride  in  the  air  upon  a  coulstaffout  of  a  chimney- 
top,  transform  themselves  into  cats,  dogs,  &c.  translate  bodies  from  place 
to  place,  meet  in  compsnies,  and  dwice,  as  tliey  do,  or  have  carnal  copula- 
tion with  the  devil,  they  ascribe  all  to  this  redundant  melancholy,  which  do- 
mineers in  them,  to  ■"  somniferous  potions,  and  natural  causes,  the  devils 
policy.  Non  ladunt  omniHO,  (saith  Wiecus)  aut  quid  vtir urn  faciant,  {de 
Lamiis,  lib.  3.  cap.  36.)  ut  putattir :  solum  vilialam  habent  phantasiam  ; 
they  do  no  such  wonders  at  all,  only  their  "  brains  are  crazed.  "  T/iey  think 
they  are  witches  nnd  can  dn  hurt,  but  da  not.  But  this  opinion  Bodine, 
Erastus.  Danieus,  Scribanius,  Spbastian  Michaclis,  Campanella,  (t/e  Sensu 
rerum,  lib.  4.  cap.  9.)  PDandinus  the  Jesuit,  {lib  2.  de  Animd)  explode; 
iCrco^a  confutes  at  large.  That  witches  are  melancholy,  they  deny  not, 
but  not  out  of  corrupt  phantasie  alone,  so  to  delude  themselves  and  others, 
or  to  produce  such  effects. 

fiirfistcT.  VI. — Parents  a  cause  by  propigation. 
That  other  inward  inbred  cause  of  melancholy  is  our  temperature,  in  whole 
or  part,  which  we  receive  from  our  parents,  which  '  Fernelius  calls/irtpfcr  natu- 
r«»t,  or  unnatural,  it  being  an  hereditary  disease;  for  as  he  'Justifies,  ^uu/e^ia- 
rentani,7narime  patris,  semen  ohtigerit,  tales  evadunt  simulares  spermatic^' 
que  partes :  quocunufue  et'iam  morbo  pater,  guumgenerat,  tenelur,  cum  temini 

linn  ucldpni  d«mplii>.  rt  iiurpmbUE.  '  Pul.  M).  10,  i  MaWrui.  Brlc.  hlil.  lib.  1.  ^  Soul 
anro^  »I  inili.  tt  iniandi,  et  dlfflclln  Knn.  *1  quiRlniu,  etiam  irul  Toll.  d«  UDWMrr, 
ILlh.  t  lie  Aulico  BenH  UTiiii,  moTiMl,  jKHboDili,  pbilwli,  iK-llrl.  lupmUUgrf.  tiuplcbtf,  kc 
Ltb.  a.  (hi  luniU.  r..  17,  et  IS.  •  SoluuBi,  oplun.  la^  adapt,  tie  iilnl.  kc  lucula  inlkatam,  te 
*  riirmpla  nt  lit  ab  hornDTc  mplanehollco  phaniaaia.  riyDiHJinus.  '  l^tanl  ■«  Ivdm,  quando  nw 
Imtiiar.        »  OBi  her  In  lm«iiM«lioni"  rim  tvfrm  cnnad  annt.  ml  aim  hilla.  Inanem  pninin  lahaww    I 
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tnuitjeri  in  prolem :  aucli  as  Uie  teinperaturi;  ul'  the  I'dtlier  is,  sucb  in  the 
•oiu  ;  Had,  look,  wbit  disease  the  father  had  when  he  begot  liini,  his  son  will 
Itateailer  him, 'anriiiaj  well  inheritor  of  hia  infirmities,  ai  of  his  tandt.  And 
■n;htre  the  cornpUxion  and  constitution  of  the  father  i»  corrupt,  there,  {"  saitb 
Roger  fiacQa)  the  complexion  and  constitution  of  the  son  must  needs  le  cor- 
rupt ;  and  to  the  corruption  is  derived  from  the  father  to  the  ton.  Now  tliis 
doth  Dol  fto  much  appear  iu  the  composition  of  the  body,  according  to  timt  of 
ippocnttes, 'in  habit,  proportion,  team,  and  other  lineament*;  but  in  man- 
and  condition*  of  the  mind;  Etpatrum  in  natosabeunt, cum  semine, mart*. 
ejeucus  hud  an  anchor  on  his  thigh ;  so  had  his  posterity,  as  Trogua 
(tJs, /.  15.  Lepidiis  (in  Pliny, /.  T.  c.  17)  was  purblind  ;  so  was  lus  sou. 
famous  family  of  lEnobarbi  were  known  of  old,  and  so  sttmamed,  from 
their  ml  beards.  The  Austrian  lip,  and  tliose  Indians  flat  noses,  are  propa- 
gatni ;  the  Bavarian  chin,  and  goggle  eyes  amongst  the  Jews,  as  *  Buxtor- 
Siis  obsenes.  Their  voice,  pace,  gesture,  looks,  are  likewise  derived,  with 
all  the  rest  of  (heir  conditions  and  infirmities ;  such  a  mother,  such  a  daugh- 
ter ;  their  very  '  afieclions  Lemuiua  contend*  to  follow  their  seed,  and  the 
■malice  and  bad  conditmnt  of  children  are  many  times  wholly  to  be  imputed 
to  thetr  parents.  1  need  not  tlierefore  niuke  any  doubt  of  melancholy,  but 
that  it  is  an  hereditary  disease.  >  Paracelsus  in  express  worda  alfirma  it,  lib. 
de  mort.  amentiiim.  To.  4.  T"*-.  1.;  sodolli'Crato  m  an  epistle  of  his  to  Mo- 
navius  ;  so  doth  Bruno  Seidelius,  in  his  book  de  morbo  incurab.  Monlaltus 
proves  {cap.  11.)  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Pluliirch,  thut  such  hereditary  dis- 
po«ilionsare  frequent;  et  himc  (xn^wt)  fieri  rear  ab  paTticipalum  melancho- 
iicam  inlemperantium  (speaking  of  a  patient) '.  1  think  he  became  so  by  par- 
ticipation of  melancholy.  Daniel  Sennertus  (lib.  I.  part.  2.  cap.  9)  will  have 
Ihii  melancholy  constitution  derived  not  only  from  the  father  to  the  son,  but 
to  the  whole  family  sometimes;  qvandoque  lolis  familiia  hiereditatioam. 
'  Fnresliis,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations,  illustrates  this  point  with  an  ex- 
ample of  a  merchant  his  patient,  that  had  this  infirmity  by  inheritance ;  so 
doth  Rodericua  a  Fonseca,  (  Tom.  1.  contul.  (39)  hy  an  instance  of  a  young 
man  that  was  S4i  aifcctal  ex  maire  melancholicd,  bad  a  melancholy  mother, 
rt  vietu  melanchotico,  and  bad  diet  together.  Ludovicus  Mercatus,  a  Spanish 
physician,  (in  llmt  excellent  tract,  which  he  hath  lately  written  of  hereditary 
<li»«ises,  Tom.  2.  oper.  lib.  5.)  reckons  up  leprosie,  as  those  "Galbots  in 
Gasoony,  hereditary  lepers,  pox,  stone,  gout,  epilepsie,  &:c.  Amongst  the 
ml,  this  and  madness  ai)er  a  set  time  conies  to  many,  which  he  calls  a  mi- 
raculous thing  in  nature,  and  sticks  for  ever  to  them  as  an  incurable  habit. 
And,  tliat  which  is  more  to  he  wondered  at,  it  skips  In  some  families  the 
lallier,  and  goes  to  the  son, '  or  takes  every  other,  and  sometimes  every  third, 
in  a  lineal  descent,  and  doth  not  alwuyes  produce  the  same,  but  some  Hie, 
and  a  lymbolizinif  disease.  These  secundary  causes,  hence  derived,  are 
comnMwty  so  powerful,  that  (as  "i  Wolphius  holds)  sttpe  mutant  decreta  $i- 
dernm  ;  tliey  do  often  alter  the  primary  causes,  and  decrees  of  the  heavens. 
Far  llirse  reasons,  belike,  the  church  and  common- wealth,  humane  and  di- 
hwB,  have  conspired  to  avoid  hereditary  diseases,  forbidding  such  mar- 
c  any  wliil  allyed;  and,  as  Mercatus  adviseth  all  families,  to  take 
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naturd,  and  to  make  citoice  of  tli< 
tliat  are  most  differing  in  complexion  Irom  tliem  ;  if  tliey  lore  their  own,  and 
r^pect  the  commoQ  good.  And  sure,  I  think,  it  hath  been  ordered  by  Gods 
especial  providence,  that,  in  all  ages,  there  should  be, (as  usually  there  is)  once 
in  'six  hundred  years,  a  transmigration  of  nations  to  amend  and  purifie  their 
bloud,  us  we  alter  seed  upon  our  land,  and  that  there  should  be  as  it  were 
an  iniindauon  of  those  northern  Goths  and  V'andales,  and  many  such  like 
people  which  came  out  of  that  continent  of  Scandia.  and  Sarmatia  (aa  some 
suppose),  and  over-ran,  as  a  deluge,  most  part  of  Europe  and  Africk,  to  alter 
(for  our  good)  onr  complexions,  which  were  much  defaced  with  hereditary 
infirmities,  which  by  our  lust  and  intemperance  we  had  contracted.  A  sound 
generation  of  strong  and  able  men  were  sent  amongst  us,  as  those  northern 
men  usually  are,  innocuous,  free  from  riot,  and  free  from  diseases;  to  quaJifie 
and  make  us  as  those  poor  naked  Indians  are  generally  at  this  day,  and  those 
about  Brasile,  (as  a  late  '  writer  observes)  in  the  isle  of  Mara^an,  free  from 
all  heredilary  diseases,  or  other  contagion,  whereas,  without  help  of  physick, 
they  live  commonly  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  or  more ;  as  in  the  Or- 
chadea  and  many  other  places.  Such  are  tlie  common  effects  of  temperance, 
and  intemperance  :  but  1  will  descend  to  particulars,  and  shew  by  what  means, 
and  by  whom  especially,  this  infirmity  is  derived  unto  us. 

Filii  ex  senibus  nerd'  raro  sunt  Jirmi  lemperamenli :  old 
are  seldom  of  a  good  temperament,  (as  Scoltzius  supposeth, 
and  therefore  most  apt  to  this  disease :  and,  as  ^  Levinus  Lenmius  fort) 
adds,  old  men  beget,  most  part,  wayward,  peevish,  sad,  melancholy  soitt^ 
and  seldom  merry.  He  that  begets  a  child  on  a  full  stomach,  will  either 
hare  a  sick  ctiild,  or  a  crazed  son  (as  ^  Cardan  thinks,  contradict,  med.  lib.  1 . 
contradict.  18);  or,  if  the  parents  be  sick  or  hare  any  great  pain  of  the 
head,  or  megrim,  head-ache,  ('  Hieronymus  Wolfius  doth  instance  in  a  child 
of  Seliastian  Castalio's)  or  if  a  drunken  man  get  a  child,  it  will  never,  likely, 
have  a  good  brain,  as  Gellius  argues,  lib.  12.  cap.  1.  Ebrii  gignunt  ebriot: 
one  drunkard  begets  another,  sarth '  Plutarch,  (tym.  lib.  1 .  quitsl.  5.)  whose 
sentence  '  Lemnius  approves,  /.  I.e.  4,  Alsarius  Crutius  Gen.  de  '  '^ 
med.  cent.  Z.fol.  182.  Macrobius /i6.  1.  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.1\.  Tract, 
cap.  8,  and  Aristotle  himself  sect.  2.  prnb.  4.  Foolish,  drunki 
brain  women,  most  part  bring  forth  children  like  unto  ihemaeb 
tt  languidos;  and  bo  likewise  he  that  lyes  with  a  mcnstruous  woman. 
fntetaperanlia  Veneris,  gttam  t»  natttis  prmsertim  imeetatur  '  Lemnius,  qui 
vxores  ineuni,  nulld  meustrui  decunis  ratione  kabitd.  nee  oftsercato  intfr- 
liinio,  prrteipua  ravaia  est,  noxia,  perniciosa  ;  (coacubilum  hune  exitialem 
idea,  el  pestijerum,  vocal  Rodericus  a  Cattro,  Lusitanui ;  deteslaalur  ad 
medici)  turn  et  quartd  land  concepti,  infelices  pterumque  et 
amentes,  deliri,  stolidi,  morbosi,  impuri,  invalidi,  tetrd  lue  aordidi,  minime 
vi'ales.  omnibus  bonis  corporis  alque  animi  deslituti :  ad  laborem  nati,  si 
(inquil  *"  Eustathius)  ut  Hercules,  et  alii.  "  Jud/tt  maxime  iiisec- 
taittur  ftedum  huncet  immundum  apad  Chriilianos  concubilum,  ut  illieilum 
abhorrent,  el  apud  suos  prokibent ;  et  quod  Christtani  toties  leprosi,  amentet, 

•billi,  impeliffinei,  alpki,  psora,  cutis  el  faciei  decoloratvmes, 
malti  morbi  epideinici,  acerH,  et  venenosi  tint,  in  hunc  immunditm  eonci 

9p.  cop.  A9  poriodia  rflp.       'Clbidlui  Abftvillc.  Ctpadhlon.  In  hit  royitae  to  B 

.Xe thluiSliuu'ltaOrehi J." l*DmlmiH'»  ^on  de  BcTiidi*.'"     ■  LIh,  *.'  c'."a  _  . 

TotiiEoi  pliTiiniinir  Btlai  ■«■«  progeniinnt  el  trlilu.  tuiiu  «xhi)BnU».  <■  Coiliu 
IrploUODFin  pnalDiiu.  rl  BIHgul  lumgleDuntDr.  •utmoclKHttuiit.aut  iIolblL  'DltL  pnBllx.  . 
•Itia.       I L.  deed.  librrU.       '  De  oceul. oat.  mor.    TemulentBetiloUiliiniultrKi  Itbtno  plvrui 

BrodmiBtiilri ilnlln.       lUb.S.  s.8.deo(»u]t.  Ml.  ntr.    OoodmuUiHhaulnuiilv-  -* '  — 

Bill.       •DeiHt.  bidI.UIlI.  cmp.  4.       •  Buxendoipliiia,  e.  IS.    Bjaat.  iiuL  Zttk. 
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[  crudetet  in  pignora  inKanl,  gui,  quartS  luti4,  profiuenfe 
wie,  cancubitum  hunc  tiou  prekorrttcunt.  Dam/iatHt  olim 
dirina  trx,  rt  mnilt  mtitclavit  hujvtmodi  homines  (Lev.  18,  20) ;  rt  inde 
tiati  ti  yni  dejorrtirs  ail  niufi/I,  pater  tiilapit/alui,  qnod  nan  conlintrct  ab 
"  UHmuattd  muliere.  Gregoriuf  Magnut,  pclenti  Augtuliao  numquid  apud 
y  Britaniuu  hujusmodi  coacibitum  tcUrarel,  severe  prokibml  inrii  <uu  fun 
miteerijetainas  in  coMuelis  tuii  menstruii,  ^c.  I  spare  to  Enjlisli  tliis 
which  I  have  Miid.  Another  cause  some  gi*e— inortlinale  diet,  bs  if  n  man 
eal  gailick,  onions,  fast  over-much,  study  too  hard,  be  over-sorrowfiil,  dull, 
lieavy,  d^ected  in  mind,  perplexed  in  his  thongtils,  fcarfid,  &c.  their  ekHdren 
(suith  iCiu'dan  tubtil.  lib.  18)  will  be  muck  tubject  to  madneu  and  melan- 
choly t  for,  if  the  tpiriU  of  the  brain  be  futUd  or  mis-affected  bif  such 
meant  at  such  a  time,  their  children  will  bcfusled  in  the  brain  ;  they  will 
he  dull,  heavy,  timorous,  discontented  all  their  lines.  Some  are  of  opinion, 
aiid    mitintaia   that  paradox  or  problem,  that  wise  men    beget  commonly 

IS.     Suidaa  gives  instance  in  Aristarchus  the  grammarian  ;  duos  reliquit 

-.  Arittarchum  et  Aristachorum,  ambos  slullos  ;  and  (which  '  Erasmus 

til  in  his  Moria)  tools  beget  wise  men.     Card.  tubtH.  I.  13.  gives  this 

,11-^:  qttoniam  spirilus  lapientium  ob  studium  resolvuntur,  et  in  cerebrum 

ferunlvr  a  corde:  because  their  natural  spirits  are  resolved  by  study,  and 

(urD«d  into  animnl ;  drawn  from  the  heart,  and  those  other  parts,  to  the  brain. 

Lcmoius  lubscribes  to  thnt  of  Cardan,  and  assigns  this  reason,  qnod  persolvant 

debttmn  languide,  et  oscitanler ;  vnde  fetus  a  parentnm  generositale  descis- 

cit':  they  pay  tbeir  debt  (as  Paul  calls  it)  to  tbeir  wives  remialy  ;  by  which 

nteans  their  children  are  weaklings,  and  many  times  idiots  and  fools. 

Some  Other  causes  are  given,  which  properly  pertain  to,  and  proceed 
from,  tJie  mother.  If  she  be  over-dull,  heavy,  angry,  peevish,  discontented, 
knd  melancholy,  not  only  at  the  time  of  conception,  but  even  all  the  while  she 
rarrta  the  child  in  her  womb,  (saith  Fcmelius,  path.  I.  1 .  1 1 )  her  son  will  be 
•0  likewise  affected  ;  and  worse  (as  *  Lemnius  adds,  L  4.  c.  7)  if  she  grieve 
ovctmucfa,  be  disquieted,  or  by  any  casualty  be  atirighted  and  terrified  by 
tome  fearful  object,  heard  or  seen,  she  endangers  her  child,  and  spoils  the 
temperature  of  it ;  for  the  strange  imagination  of  a  woman  works  effectually 
npon  her  infimt,  that  (as  Baptista  Porta  proves,  Phjsiog.  caleslis,  I.  6.  e.  2) 
she  leaved  a  mark  upon  it;  which  is  most  especially  seen  in  such  as  prodi- 
ejoiuly  kmg  for  sucn  and  such  meats,  saith  Femelius,  and  be  addicted  to  hke 
bomours.  '  If  a  great-bellied  woman  see  a  hare,  her  child  will  often  have 
oa  hart-tip,  as  we  call  it.  Garcteus.  de  Jadiciis  genittirarum,  c.  33.  hath  a 
memorable  example  of  one  Thomas  Nickell,  bom  in  the  city  of  Brandeburge, 
JSSl.'thal  went  reetiag  and  staggering  all  the  dayes  of  his  life,  as  if  he 
mould  fall  to  the  ground,  because  his  mother,  being  great  with  child,  saw 
a  dninhm  man  reel  in  the  street.  Such  another  I  find  in  Martin  Wenri- 
cbiaa,  ewn.  de  orlu  monstrorum,  c.  17.  'I  saw,  (saith  he)at  Wittenberge  in 
Gennany.  a  citizen  that  looked  like  a  carkass.  /  asted  him  the  cnuse :  he 
rtfijftd,  his  mother,  when  she  bore  hitn  in  her  womb,  saw  a  carkass  by 
eia»ee,  and  was  sore  affrighted  utith  it,  that  ex  eo  fetus  ei  aa»imilalus ; 
from  a  ghastly  impression,  the  child  was  like  il. 

8o  many  several  ways  are  we  plagued  and  punished  for  our  fathers  defaults ; 
in  iit  nintli  thai  (.is  Femelius  truly  saith)  '  t(  is  the  greatest  part  of  our 

i.  Erel.  hliil.  lib.  I.  e.  ST.  mpon.  10.      «Nim  ■nlrllm  wwbtl 
■     -      ■-    Iftelm.  tJfilllloruii.:  rrilrlwlhmniitt-.. 
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felicily  to  be  well  bom  :  and  it  were  happy  for  humane  kind,  if  only  tuck 
parents,  as  are  sound  of  body  and  mind,  should  be  suffered  to  marry.  An 
husbandman  will  sow  none  but  the  best  and  choicest  seed  upon  Ills  land  ;  be 
will  not  rear  a  bull  or  an  borae,  except  he  be  right  shapen  in  all  parts,  or  per- 
mit him  to  cover  a  mare,  except  he  be  well  assured  of  his  breed  ;  we  make 
choice  of  the  beat  ninis  for  our  sheep,  rear  the  neatest  kine,  and  keep  the  best 
dogs;  quanta  id  dUigenlius  in  procreandis  Hberis  observandum?  and  how 
careful  then  should  we  be  in  begetting  of  our  children  ?  In  former  time,  some 
^countreys  have  been  so  chary  in  this  behalf,  so  stem,  that  if  a  child  were 
croaked  or  deformed  in  body  or  mind,  they  made  him  away ;  so  did  the  In- 
dians of  old  (by  the  relation  of  Curtius),  and  many  other  well-govemed  com- 
monwealths, according  to  the  discipline  of  those  times.  Heretofore,  in  Scot- 
land (saith  '  Hect,  Boethius)  if  any  were  visited  with  the  falling  sickness, 
madness,  ffout,  leprosie,  or  any  such  dangerous  disease,  which  was  likely  to 
be  propagated  from  the  father  to  the  son,  he  was  instantly  gelded :  a  woman 
kept  from  all  company  of  men  :  and  if  by  chance,  having  some  such  ilisease, 
she  were  found  to  be  with  child,  she  with  her  brood  were  buried  alive  :  and 
this  was  done  for  the  common  good,  lest  the  whole  nation  should  be  injured  or 
corrupted.  A  severe  doom,  you  will  say,  and  not  to  be  used  amongst  Chris- 
tians, yet  more  to  be  looked  into  than  it  is.  For  now,  by  onr  too  much 
facility  in  this  kind,  in  giving  way  for  all  to  marry  that  will,  too  much  liberty 
and  indulgence  in  tolerating  all  sorts,  there  is  a  vast  confusion  of  hereditary 
diseases,  no  family  secure,  no  man  almost  free  from  some  grievous  indrmtty 
or  other.  When  no  choice  is  had,  but  still  the  eldest  must  marry,  as  so  many 
stallions  of  the  race ;  or,  if  rich,  be  they  fools  or  dizzards,  lame  or  maimed, 
unable,  intemperate,  dissolute,  exhaust  through  riot,  (as  he  said)  'jure  kare- 
ditario  sapere  jubentur ;  they  must  be  wise  and  able  hy  inheritance ;  it 
comes  to  pass  that  our  generation  is  corrupt ;  we  have  many  weak  persons, 
both  in  body  and  mind,  many  feral  diseases  raging  amongst  us,  crazed  fami- 
lies, jm  re  n/e»  peremplorcs  ;  our  fatliera  bad  j  and  we  are  like  to  lje  worse. 


MEMB.  n. 


SuESfctT.  I.  — Bud  ditt  a  cause.  Substance.  Qualify  of  meat 
AccoiLDiNG  to  my  proposed  method,  having  opened  hitherto  these 
darv  causes,  which  are  inbred  with  us,  1  must  now  proceed  to  the  outward 
and  adventitious,  which  happen  unto  us  after  we  are  born.  And  those  are 
either  evident,  remote;  or  inward,  antecedent,  and  the  nearest:  contmenl 
causes  some  call  them.  These  outward,  remote,  precedent  causes  are  sub- 
divided again  into  necessary  and  not  necessiry.  Necessary  (because  we 
cannot  avoid  them,  but  they  will  alter  us,  as  they  are  used,  or  abused)  are 
those  six  non-natural  things,  so  much  spoken  of  amongst  physicians,  which 
are  principal  causes  of  this  disease  :  for,  almost  in  every  consultation,  whereas 
they  shall  come  to  speak  of  the  causes,  the  fault  ts  found,  and  this  most  part 
objected  to  the  patient ;  peccavit  circa  res  sex  non  riaturales :  he  hath  still 
offended  in  one  of  those  sis.  Montanus,  (consil.  IQ)  consulled  about  a 
melancholy  Jew,  gives  that  sentence;  so  did  Frisemelica  in  the  same  place ; 
and,  in  his  two  hundredth    forty  fourth    counsel,    censuring  a  melancholy 
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tauUliiM,  Buigna  ihat  reaion  of  his  malady  :  'He  offended  in  all  Ihate  tix 
Jion-nalaral  lhinp$.  which  were  the  oultrard  causes,  from  luhicli  came  those 
iHB^inf  obttmcliont ;  and  to  in  die  resl. 

Tti«se  six  Don-oaiural  thing*  are  diet,  reUntioD.  tind  evcic nation,  which 
are  more  material  than  tlie  other,  because  tliey  make  new  matter,  or  else  are 
convenant  in  keeping  or  expelling  it.  The  other  I'nur  are,  air,  exercise, 
tleeping,  waking,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which  only  alter  the  matter,  i 
The  fir«t  of  these  is  diet,  which  consists  in  meat  and  drink,  and  cauaeth  me- 
lancholy, as  it  ofTcDds  in  substance  or  accidents,  that  is,  quantity,  quality, 
or  the  like.  And  well  it  may  be  called  a  material  cause,  since  that,  as 
^Fernelius  holds,  it  halh  such  a  power  in  begetting  of  diseases,  and  yields 
the  mailer  and  sustenance  of  thsm  ;  for  neither  air,nor  perturbalioju,  nor 
any  of  those  other  evident  causes,  take  place  or  work  this  effect,  except  the 
constitution  of  body  and  preparation  of  humours  do  concur  ;  that  a  num 
Bury  tay,  this  diet  is  the  mother  of  diseases,  let  the  father  be  what  he  will ; 
and  from  this  alone,  melancholy  and  frequent  other  maladies  arise.  Many 
physicians,  f  confess,  have  written  copious  volumes  of  this  one  subject,  of 
d«  aalure  and  qualities  of  all  manner  of  meats;  as,  namely,  Galen.  Isaac  the 
Jew;  Halyabbas,  Avicenna,  Mesue,  Arabians;  Gotdonius,  ViUanovaniis, 
Wctkef.  Johannes  Btuerinus.  sitologinda  Esculentis  et  Poculentis,  Michael 
Savauiirula,  Tract.  2.  cap.  8.  Anthony  Fumanellus,  lib.  de  regimine  te- 
num.  Curio  In  his  comment  on  Schola  Salerna.  Godefriilus  Stekius  arte 
med.  Marsihua  Cognatus,  Ficinus,  Rannovius,  Fonseca,  Lcssius,  Magninus, 
rtgitn.  sanilatis,  Frietaglus,  Hugo  Fridevallius,  Sic.  besides  many  other  in 
'  English :  iind  almost  every  peculiar  physician  discouneth  at  large  of  all 
peculiBT  meats  in  his  chapter  of  melancholy.  Yet,  because  these  books  are 
not  ax  hand  to  every  man,  I  will  briefly  touch  what  kind  of  meats  ingender 
tiu  humaur,  through  their  several  species,  and  which  are  to  be  avoided. 
How  they  alter  and  change  the  matter,  spirits  first,  and  ailei'  humours, 
by  which  we  are  preserved,  and  the  constitution  of  our  body,  Fernelius  and 
'Then  will  shew  you.     1  hasten  to  the  thing  itself;  and,  first,  of  such  diet  as 

riecids  in  substance. 

Bee/'.]  Beef,  a  strong  and  hearty  meat  (cold  in  the  first  degree,  dry  in 
nt«  second,  soitb  Gal,  I.  3,  e.  l.de  alini.fac,)is  condemned  by  him,  and  all 
iucc^eding  authors,  to  breed  gross  melancholy  blood  ;  good  for  such  as  are 
iouikI,  and  of  a  strong  constitution,  for  labouring  men,  if  ordered  aright, 
comcd,  Toung,  of  an  ox,  for  all  gelded  meats  tn  every  species  are  held  best;  or, 
if  old,  **  sDch  as  have  been  tired  out  with  labour,  are  preferred.  Aubanus  and 
Sabellicns  cummend  Portugal  beef  to  be  the  most  savoury,  best,  and  easiest  of 
digestion  ;  we  commend  ours;  but  all  is  rejected  and  unfit  for  such  as  lead  a 
nait  Kfe,  any  ways  inclined  to  melancholy,  or  dry  of  complexion.  Tales 
(GaJcn  thioka)  defacili  melnnchnlids  irgritudinibus  capiuntur. 

Pork.}  Pork,  of  all  meats,  is  most  nutritive  in  his  own  nature,  but  alto- 
plber  unSt  for  such  as  live  at  ease,  or  are  any  ways  unsound  of  body  or 
■liBd  :  loo  moist,  fiill  of  humours,  and  therefore  noxt'a  delicalis,  saith  Sava- 
OArobt,  «z  earum  usu  ut  dubiletvr,  an  febris  quartana  generelur :  naught 
fur  tpieaaie  atomachs.  in  so  much,  that  frequent  use  of  it  may  breed  a  quartan 

Goat']     Snvanarola  discommends  goats  flesh,  and  so  doth  'firuerinus. 
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I,  13.  c.  19,  calling  it  a  filthy  beast,  and  rvnmish ;  and  therefore  supposetfa^^ 
will  br««d  rank  and  (illliy  suhstaitce :  vet  kid,  such  as  are  Tonn^and  temlei, 
liaaic  excepta,  firucrinus,  and  Gaten, /.  I.e.  \ .  dt  ahmentonmi  faeuliatikai. 

Hart.\  Hart,  ami  reddeer,  ' halh  an  evil  name:  it  yields  grot*  nnlri- 
meni ;  a  itroa^  and  ^reat  grained  meat,  next  unto  a  horse,  whirh  ahhoug'h 
some  cnuntries  eat,  as  Tartars  and  tbey  of  China,  yet  ^Galen  condemae. 
Young  foals  are  as  commonly  eaten  in  Spain,  ad  red  deer,  and,  to  fiimish 
their  navies,  aliout  Malaga  especially,  often  used.  But  such  meats  ask  long 
bakin;r  or  seethmg,  to  iiualilie  them ;  and  yet  all  will  not  s^rre. 

Venison,  Fallow  Deer,]  All  venison  is  mdaochoty,  and  begets  bad 
blood  :  a  pleasant  meat  in  great  esteem  with  us  (for  we  have  more  parks  in 
England  than  there  are  in  all  Europe  besides)  in  our  solemn  feasts.  Tis 
somewhat  better,  hunted,  than  otherwise,  and  well  prepared  by  cookery ; 
but  generallv  bad,  and  seldom  to  be  used. 

Hare.]  Hare,  a  black  meat,  melancholy,  and  hard  of  digestion  :  it  breeds 
incttOus,  often  eaten,  and  causeth  fearful  dreams ;  so  doth  all  venison,  and  a 
condemned  by  a  jury  of  physicians.  Mizaldus  and  some  others  say  that  hare 
ia  a  merry  meat,  and  that  it  will  make  one  fair,  aa  Martials  epigram  testifies 
to  tiellia  ;  but  this  is  per  acddent,  because  of  the  good  sport  it  makes,  merry 
company,  and  good  discourse  that  is  commonly  at  the  eating  of  it,  and  not 
otherwise  to  be  understood. 

Conic*. j  ''Conies  are  of  the  nature  of  hares.  Magninus  compares  them 
to  beef,  pig,  and  goat,  Reg.  aanit.  pari.  3.  c.  17  :  yet  young  rabbets,  by  all 
men,  are  approved  to  be  good. 

Generally,  all  such  meats  as  are  haid  of  digestion,  breed  melancholy. 
AretteuB,  lib.  7.  cap.  5,  reckons  up  heads  and  feet,  'bowels,  brains,  entrak, 
marrow,  fat,  blood,  skins,  and  those  inward  parts,  as  heait,  lungs,  liver,  spleen, 
ice.  They  are  rejected  by  Isaac,  lib.'l.  part. 3.  Magninus,  jiart, 3.  cap. 1 7. 
Bruerrnus,  lib.  12.     Savanarola,  Rub.  32.  Tract.  2. 

Milk.]  Milk,  and  all  that  comes  of  milk,  as  butter  and  cheese,  curds,  *c. 
increase  melancholy  (whey  only  excepted,  which  is  most  wholesome).  J  Some 
except  asses  milk.  The  rest,  to  such  as  are  sound,  is  nutritive  and  good, 
especially  for  young  children  ;  but,  because  soon  turned  to  comiption,  ■  uoi 
good  for  those  that  have  unclean  stomacks,  are  subject  to  headach,  or  huvi: 
green  wounds,  stone,  &q.  Of  all  cheeses,  I  take  that  kind  which  we  call 
Banbury  cheese  to  be  the  best.  Ex  vetus/is  pessimuit,  the  older,  stronger, 
and  harder,  the  worst,  as  Langius  dtscourseth  in  his  Epistle  to  Mdancthon, 
cited  by  Mizaldus,  Isaac,  p.  5.  Gal.  3.  de  cibis  boni  sued,  S^c. 

Powl.]  Amongst  fowl,  '  peacocks  snd  pigeons,  all  fenny  fowl,  are  for- 
bidden, as  ducks,  geese,  swans,  lierns,  cranes,  coots,  didappera,  wateHteni, 
with  all  those  teals,  curs,  sheldrakes,  and  peckled  fowls,  that  come  hither  in 
winter  out  of  Scandia,  Muscovy,  Greenland,  Priezland,  which  half  the  year 
are  covered  all  over  with  snow,  and  frozen  up.  Though  tliese  be  fair  in 
featliers,  pleasant  in  taste,  and  have  a  good  outside  (like  hypocrites),  while  iu 
plumes,  and  soft,  their  flesh  is  hard,  black,  unwholesome,  dangerous,  melau- 
clioly  meat.  Oravant  et  palre/aeiunt  stomaehum,aah.h  Isaac,  par^  5.  devol. 
their  young  ones  are  more  tolerable ;  but  young  pigeons  he  quite  disproves. 

Fishes.]  Khasisand  "*  Magninus  discommend  all  fish,  and  say,  they  breed 
viscoHtics,  slimy  nutriment,  little  and  humorous  nourishment;  SavasaroU 

D*  (Iwiait  Frlrtulna) :  cnulafnan  el  itiibiluiainiiippedlUI  alinenlum.        i  Lib. 

'irwvni.    BnMTliui*,l.U.c«p,U,BiiUoiam'(eaicnrt  Dpilmik       'lllsud^bilu  •unrl  nuuMiB 
It       I  fiW.  AUonu.        *  Curio.  tHHtfiat.  HhdIhu.  nut.  i.  cap.  II.— UEtcurlili*,  di 

'0,  aaim mil Mtflfc wsMsIateiKiettimiltlMJ  meltnAaly.        •VletktT.BjaOi.tknt.   , 
>r.  lib.  P;  e»p.  »,mtC     VlS^  '!!  —  "•  '  •'  I 
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adds  cold,  moist ;  and  phlegmatick,  Isaac ;  and  therefore  unwholesome  for  all 
cold  and  melancholy  complexions.  Others  make  a  difference,  rejecting  only, 
among  fresh-water  fish,  eel,  tench,  lamprey,  Craw-fish  (which  Bright  approves, 
cap.  6),  and  such  as  are  bred  in  muddy  and  standing  waters,  and  have  a  taste 
of  mud,  as  Franciscus  Bonsuetus  poetically  defines.  (Lib,  de  aquatilibus) 

N«ni  piaoes  omnes,  qui  stagna  lacusqae  freqoenUnt, 
Semper  ploB  succi  detexioiis  babent 

All  fish,  that  standing  pools  and  lakes  frequent. 
Do  erer  yield  badjuyoe  and  nourishment 

Lampreys,  Paulus  Jovius  (c.  34.  de  piscibus  fluvial.)  highly  magnifies,  and 
saith,  none  speak  against  them,  but  inepti  and  scrupulosi ;  some  scrupulous 
persons :  but  °  eels  (c.  33.)  he  abhorreth :  in  all  places^  at  all  times,  all 
physicians  detest  them,  especially  about  the  solstice,  Gromesius  {lib,  1 .  c.  22. 
de  sale)  doth  immoderately  extol  sea-fish,  which  others  as  much  vilifie,  and, 
above  the  rest,  dryed,  sowced,  indurate  fish,  as  ling,  iumados,  red-herrings, 
sprats,  stock-fish,  haberdine,  poor-john,  all  shell-fish.  ^  Tim.  Bright  excepts 
lobster  and  crab.  Messarius  commends  salmon,  which  Bruerinus  contra- 
dicts, lib.  22.  c.  17.  Magninus  rejects  congre,  sturgeon,  turbot,  mackerel, 
skate. 

Carp  is  a  fish,  of  which  I  know  not  what  to  determine.  Franciscus  Bon- 
suetus accounts  it  a  muddy  fish.  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  in  his  book  de 
Piscium  naturd  et  pr^eparatione,  which  was  printed  at  Rome  in  folio,  1544, 
(with  most  elegant  pictures)  esteems  carp  no  better  than  a  slimy  watery  meat. 
Paulus  Jovius,  on  the  other  side,  disallowing  tench,  approves  of  it ;  so  doth 
Dubravius  in  his  books  of  fish-ponds.  Frietagius  p  extols  it  for  an  excellent 
wholesome  meat,  and  puts  it  amongst  the  fishes  of  the  best  rank  ;  and  so  do 
most  of  our  countrey  gentlemen,  that  store  their  ponds  almost  with  no  other 
fish.  But  this  controversie  is  easily  decided,  in  my  judgement,  by  Bruerinus, 
L22.C,  13.  The  difference  riseth  from  the  site  and  nature  of  pools,  ^  sometimes 
muddy,  sometimes  sweet :  they  are  in  taste  as  the  place  is,  from  whence  they 
be  taken.  In  like  manner  almost,  we  may  concluae  of  other  fresh  fish.  But 
see  more  in  Rondeletius,  Bellonius,  Oribasius,  lib,  7.  cap,  22.  Isaac,  /.  1.  espe- 
cially Hippolytus  Salvianus,  who  is  instar  omnium,  solus,  Sfc,  Howsoever 
they  may  be  wholesome  and  approved,  much  use  of  them  is  not  good.  P.  Fo- 
restus,  in  his  Medicinal  Observations,  *■  relates,  that  Carthusian  fryers,  whose 
living  is  most  part  fish,  are  more  subject  to  melancholy  than  any  other  order ; 
and  that  he  found  by  experience,  being  sometimes  their  physician  ordinary  at 
Delph  in  Holland.  He  exemplifies  it  with  an  instance  of  one  Buscodnese,  a 
Carthusian  of  a  ruddy  colour,  and  well  liking,  that,  by  solitary  living  and  fish- 
eating,  became  so  misaffected. 

Herbs.]  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten,  I  find  gourds,  cowcumbers,  cole- 
worts,  melons,  disallowed,  but  especially  cabbage.  It  causeth  troublesome 
dreams,  and  sends  up  black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  {loc,  affect,  I,  3. 
c.  6)  of  all  herbs,  condemns  cabbage ;  and  Isaac,  lib,  2.  c.  1.  animce  gravi- 
tatem/acit,  it  brings  heaviness  to  the  soul.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  all 
raw  herbs  and  sallets  breed  melancholy  blood,  except  bugloss  and  lettice. 
Crato  {consil.  21.  lib.  2)  speaks  against  all  herbs  and  worts,  except  borrage, 
bugloss,  fennel,  parsly,  dill,  bawm,  succory.  Magninus,  {regim.  sanitatis, 
3.  part.  cap.  31)  omnes  herbce  simpliciter  malce,  vid  cibi:  all  herbs  are  simply 
evil  to  feed  on  (as  he  thinks).     So  did  that  scoffing  cook  in  *  Plautus  hold. 

•  Onoi  loeo  •€  omni  ttmpore  medici  detestantur  anguUlas,  prasertim  circa  solstitium.  Damnantur 
tea  aanb  turn  agris.  'Cap.  6.  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy.  p  Optime  nutrit,  omnium  judicio, 
ialcr  wAmm  note  piaces  gustu  prnstanti.  «  Non  est  dubium,  qnin,  pro  TiTariorum  situ  ac  naturi, 
■MgM*  alhBCBlonim  soi^antor  differentias,  alibi  suayiores,  alibi  lutulentiores.  '  Obserrat.  16.  lib.  10. 
•PSModolos.  Ml  S.  fcen.  8. 
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cundio.  ul  ■111  fcqul  H 


Llkr  other  coolu,  I  do  not  tu 


Our  Italians  and  Spaniards  do  make  a  wliole  dinner  of  herbs  and  salleti 
(which  our  said  Plautus  calls  cwnas  terrestres,  Horace,  canat  tine  laut/uine) ; 
by  which  means,  as  he  follows  it, 

>D\e  haminM  Um  brercm  rlUin  coluui 

Qui  herbu  buJuAmodi  iamjTuin  guuit  coagvraal;  1 

FomidaloHiDi  diefti,  bod  an  mada.  ^H 

Qbu  hnbu  pniuiM  DSD  cduDt,  hurain»  cdunt.  ^H 

tlfii  lim,  tlut  cml  nch  bccla,  muiI  nwdn  br  (hart ;  ^ 

And  'til  ft  mtTuI  Ihiug  Tor  to  nporl,  I 

—                      IdfcwfooTOchftkLnJofniett,  ' 


of  all  men  raw,  thougih 
more  of  these  in  every 


r 

I 


"  They  are  windy,  and  not  fit  therefore  to 
qualified  with  oyl,  but  in  broths,  or  otherw; 
*  husbandman  and  herbalist. 

RooU.]  Kools  {etsi  quarvndam  gentium  opes  siat,  saith  Bruerinus— the 
wealth  of  some  countries,  and  sole  food)  are  windy  and  bad,  or  troublesome 
to  the  head ;  as  onyons,  garlick,  scallions,  turneps,  carreta,  radislies,  pars- 
nips. Crato  [lib.  2.  consil.  1 1)  disallows  all  roots;  though  "  some  approve 
of  parsnips  and  potatoes.  '  Magninus  is  of  Cralos  opioiou— '  they  trouble 
the  mind,  sending  gross  fumes  to  the  brain,  make  men  mad,  especially  gar- 
lick,  otiyons,  if  a  man  liberally  feed  on  tlieni  a  year  together.  Guianerius 
(tract.  15.  cap.  2)  complains  of  all  manner  of  roots,  and  so  doth  Bruerinus, 
even  parsnips  themselves, which  are  the  best;  Lib.  9.  cap.  14.  pastinacaTum 
vsus  sttccos  f/ignil  improbas. 

Fmits.']  Crato  {consil.  21.  lib.  1)  utterly  forbids  all  manner  of  fiuits,  as 
pears,  apples,  plums,  cherries,  strawberries,  nuts,  medlers,  serves,  &c.  San- 
guinem  infciunt,  saith  Villanovanus ;  they  infect  the  blood  ;  and  putrifie  it, 
Magninus  holds,  and  must  not  therefore  be  taken,  vid  ciln,  aul  guatititats 
vtagnU,  not  to  make  a  meal  of,  or  in  any  great  quantity.  'Cardan  makes 
that  a  cau.se  of  their  continual  sickneasat  Fessa  in  Africk,  fiecauM  Ihey  live  so 
much  on  fruits,  eating  them  thrice  a  day.  Laurentiua  approves  of  many 
JTuits  in  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  which  others  disallow,  and,  amongst  tlw 
rest,  apples,  (which  some  likewise  commend)  as  sweetings,  paimiains,  pip- 
pins, as  good  against  melancholy ;  but  to  him  that  is  any  way  inclined  to  or 
touched  with  this  melancholy,  'Nicholas  Piso,  in  his  Piac^ici*,  forbids  all 
fruits,  as  windy,  or  to  be  sparingly  eaten  at  least,  and  not  raw.  Amongst 
other  fruits,  "Bruerinus  (out  of  Galen)  excepts  grapes  and  figa;  but  I  6nd 
them  likewise  rejected. 

Pulse."]  All  pulse  are  naught,  beans,  pease,  fitches,  &c.  they  fill  the  brain 
(saith  Isaac)  with  gross  liimes,  breed  black  thick  blood,  and  cause  troublesome 
dreams.  And  therefore,  that  which  Pythagoras  said  to  his  scholars  of  old,  may 
be  for  ever  applyed  to  melancholy  men,  A  fabis  abslinete :  eat  no  pease  nor 
beans.  Yet,  to  such  as  will  oeeds  eat  them,  I  would  give  this  counsel;  to  pre- 
pare them  according  to  those  rules  that Arnoldus  Vijlanovanus  and  Frietagius 
prescribe,  for  eating  and  dressing  fruits,  herbs,  roots,  pulse.  Sec. 

Spices.}  Spices  cause  hot  and  head  melancholy,  and  are,  for  that  cause, 
forbidden  by  our  physicians,  to  such  men  as  are  inclined  to  this  malady,  as 

mor.  eH  pUae  TPlorniKhl  vvl  pmrce  dwiuIirK-  K«ileliii.  cftp.  4.dF  ver^  uw  mm. 
Hurto,  P.  CieKCnt  HerbuUln.  be.  •  Cfto.  13.  pvl.  S.  Bii^l,  id  hit  Tnol  of  Hfl. 
tarbuil.  producual  tiwmliiii.         t  Aodivl.  (Inquit  Mftgiiln.)quud,  il  quUcieUi  pn 
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pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon,  cloves,  mace,  dates,  &c.  hony  and  sugar.  ^  Some 
except  hony  :  to  those  tkat  are  cold,  it  may  be  tolerable ;  but  ^  dulcia  se  in 
bilem  vertunt ;  they  are  obstructive.  Crato  therefore  forbids  all  spice  (in  a 
consultation  of  his  for  a  melancholy  schoolmaster),  omnia  aromatica^  et  quid- 
quid  sanguinem  adurit :  so  doth  Femelius,  consiL  45;  Guianerius,  trtict.  15. 
c.  2 ;  Mercurialis,  cons.  189.  To  these  I  may  add  all  sharp  and  sowre  things, 
luscious,  and  over-sweet,  or  fat,  as  oyl,  vinegar,  verjuice,  mustard,  salt ;  as 
sweet  things  are  obstructive,  so  these  are  corrosive.  Gromesius  in  his  books 
de  saUf  (/.  1.  c.  21.)  highly  commends  salt ;  so  doth  Codronchus  (in  his  tract, 
de  sale  absinihii,  Lemn.  /.  3.  c.  9.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.  Yet  common  expe- 
rience finds  salt,  and  salt-meats,  to  be  great  procurers  of  this  disease :  and 
for  that  cause,  belike,  those  Egyptian  priests  abstained  from  salt,  even  so 
much  as  in  their  bread,  ut  sine  perturbatione  anima  esset,  saith  mine  author 
— that  their  souls  might  be  free  from  perturbations. 

Bread.]  Bread  that  is  made  of  baser  grain,  as  pease,  beans,  oats,  rye,  or 
*  over-hard  baked,  crusty,  and  black,  is  oflen  spoken  against  as  causing 
melancholy  juyce  and  wind.  John  Mayor,  in  the  first  book  of  his  History  of 
Scotland,  contends  much  for  the  wholesomeness  of  oaten  bread.  It  was  ob- 
jected to  him,  then  living  at  Paris  in  France,  that  his  countrymen  fed  on  oats 
and  base  grain,  as  a  disgrace ;  but  he  doth  ingenuously  confess,  Scotland, 
Wales,  ami  a  third  part  of  England,  did  most  part  use  that  kind  of  bread ; 
that  it  was  as  wholsome  as  any  grain,  and  yielded  as  good  nourishment. 
And  yet  Wecker  (out  of  Galen),  calls  it  horse  meat,  and  fitter  for  juments 
than  men,  to  feed  on.  But  read  Galen  himself,  (Lib.  1.  De  cibis  boni  et 
mali  sued)  more  largely  discoursing  of  com  and  bread. 

Wine,]  All  black  wines,  over-hot,  compound,  strong  thick  drinks,  as 
Muscadine,  Malmsie,  AUegant,  Rumny,  Brownbastard,  Metheglen,  and  tlie 
like,  of  which  they  have  thirty  several  kinds  in  Muscovy — all  such  made 
drinks  are  hurtful  in  this  case,  to  such  as  are  hot,  or  of  a  sanguine  cholerick 
complexion,  young,  or  inclined  to  head-melancholy :  for  many  times  the 
drinking  of  wine  alone  causeth  it.  Arculanus  (c.  16  in  9.  Rhasis)  puts  in 
'wine  for  a  great  cause,  especially  if  it  be  immoderately  used.  Guianenus 
(Tract  15.  c.  2)  tells  a  story  of  two  Dutchmen,  to  whom  he  gave  entertain- 
ment in  his  house,  that,  ^  in  one  moneths  space y  were  both  melancholy  by  drink- 
ing  of  wine  :  one  did  nought  but  sing,  the  other  sigh.  Galen  (/.  de  caussis 
morb.  c.  3),  Matthiolus  (on  Dioscorides)  and,  above  all  other,  Andreas  Ba- 
chius  (/.  3.  18,  19,  20)  have  reckoned  upon  those  inconveniences  that  come 
by  winef  Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  to  such  as  are  cold,  or  sluggish  me- 
hincholy,  a  cup  of  wine  is  good  physick ;  and  so  doth  Mercurialis  grant, 
consil.  25.  In  that  case,  if  the  temperature  be  cold,  as  to  most  melancholy 
men  it  is,  wine  is  much  commended,  if  it  be  moderately  used. 

Cider,  Perry.]  Cider  and  Perry  are  both  cold  and  windy  drinks,  and,  for 
that  cause,  to  be  neglected ;  and  so  are  all  those  hot  spiced  strong  drinks. 

Beer.]  Beer,  if  it  be  over  new  or  over  stale,  over  strong,  or  not  sod, 
smell  of  the  cask,  sharp,  or  sowr,  is  most  un wholsome,  frets,  and  gauls,  &c. 
Henricus  Ayrerus,  in  ^  a  consultation  of  his,  for  one  that  laboured  of  hypo- 
chondriacal melancholy,  discommends  beer ;  so  doth  *  Crato  (in  that  excel- 
lent counsel  of  his,  lib.  2.  consil.  21)  as  too  windy,  because  of  the  hop.  But 
be  means,  belike,  that  thick,  black  Bohemian  beer  used  in  some  other  parts 
of  ^  Germany. 

*  Bright  (e.  6u)  excepts  hootr.       *  Hor.  apud  Scoltzium,  cousil.  166.        •  Ne  oomedat  crusUm,  cho. 
yam  qnlA  gignit  adiuUm.  Sebol.  SaL       ^vinum  turbidum.       c  Ex  vini  potentU  bibitione,  duo  Ale. 
■aaai  m  ano  meaat  mekncholici  (kcU  sunt.         ^  Uildesbeim,  spicll.  fol.  373.         <  Craasum  genertt 
i  About  Dtntdek,  Inspnick,  Hamburg,  Lypaick. 

L 
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u  ihat  old  ^  poet  AcofTed,  calling  il  Sti/yia  nundrtiiR  confame  palatS,  a 
""     -    ■     '     ■'      -'      -= —  S(jx.     Bui  let  them  uy  at  they  lut,  " 


moDHtiuus  (Iriuk,  liku  llic  _ 

such  as  ai«  accustomed  unto  it,  'lu  a  mo»t  u-holsovie  ('so  Poljdor  Virgil 

calletb  il)  arid  a  pleiuanl  drink  ;  il  is  more  Hubtil  and  better  (or  the  hop,  that 

rarifit*  it,  luid  Itutii  an  especial  veiluc  against  melancholy,  as  our  herbalists 

confess,   FuchsiuB   approves,    lii>.   2.  ted.    2.  tiutit.   cap.    11.  and  many 

ollien. 

Walen,]  Standing  waters,  tliick  and  ill  coloured,  sacli  as  come  forth  of 
pools  and  motes,  where  hemp  huth  been  steeped,  or  slimy  tisbes  live,  are  most 
unwholsome,  pulrified,  and  lull  of  miles,  creepers,  slimy,  muddy,  unclean,  cor- 
rupt, impure,  by  reason  of  tlte  suns  heat,  and  still  standing.  They  cause  foul 
distemperatures  in  the  body  and  mind  of  man,  are  until  to  make  drink  of,  to 
dress  meat  witli,  or  to  be  '"used  about  men  inwardly  or  outwardly.  They  are 
good  for  many  domestical  uses,  to  wash  horses,  water  cattle,  &c.  or  in  time 
of  necessity,  but  not  ollierwise.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  such  fat  standing 
watera  make  liie  best  beer,  and  tliut  seething  dotli  defecate  it,  as  "  Cardan 
liolds  {lib.  13.  $ubtU.)  it  mends  the  substance  and  savour  of  it ;  but  it  is  a 
paradox.  Sudi  beer  may  be  stronger,  but  not  so  wholsome  as  tlie  other,  as 
°  Joberlus  truly  Justifieih,  out  of  Galen,  (Paradox,  dec.  1.  Paradox.  5.)  that 
the  seething  of  such  impure  waters  doth  not  pui^  or  purifie  them,  Pliny  (/ii^. 
31.  c.  '4.)  is  of  the  same  tenent;  and  P.  Crescenlius,  agricult.  lili.  1.  el  lib. 
4.  C,  11.  et  C.  45.  Pamphilius  Herilachus,  /.  4.  de  nat.  aquarum,  such 
waters  are  naught,  not  to  be  used,  and  (by  tlie  testimony  of  p  Galen)  breed 
aguet,  flroptiet,  pleutisiet,  tplenetiek  and  melancholy  patsions,  hurt  tht 
tj/et,  caute  a  bad  temperature,  ajid  ill  disposition  of  the  whole  body,  with 
badcolour.  This  Jobertus  stilly  maintains,  (Paradox,  lib.  1.  ;»»-f.  5.)  that 
it  causeth  bleer  eyes,  bad  colour,  and  many  loathsome  diseases  to  such  as  use  il. 
This,  which  they  say,  stands  with  good  reason  :  for,  as  geographers  relate,  the 
water  of  Astracan  breeds  worms  in  such  as  drink  it.  *<  Axius,  or  (as  now  called) 
Verduri,  the  fairest  river  in  Macedonia,  makes  all  cattle  black  that  taste  of  it. 
Aliacmon,  now  Peleca,  another  stream  in  ThessaJy,  turns  cattle  most  part 
white,  «i  polai  dncas.  1.  Aulninus  Bobemus  refcrrs  that  'struma,  or  poke  of 
the  Bavarians  and  Styriana,  to  tlie  nature  of  their  waters,  as  *  Munster  doth 
that  of  the  Valesians,  in  the  Alps ;  und  ■  Bodine  supposeth  the  stuttering  of 
SOtDO  families  iji  Aquitania,  about  Labdcn,  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause, 
and  that  the  Jilth  is  derived  from  the  water  to  their  bodies.  So  that  they  that 
use  filthy,  standing,  ill-coloured,  thick,  muddy  water,  must  needs  have  muddy, 
ill'Coloured,  impure,  and  infirm  bodies;  and,  because  the  body  works  upon 
the  mind,  they  shall  have  grosser  understandings,  dull,  foggy,  melancholy 
spirits,  and  be  really  subject  to  all  manner  of  infirmities. 

To  these  noxious  simples,  we  may  reduce  an  infinite  number  of  compound, 
artificial,  made  dishes,  of  wliich  our  cooks  altbrd  us  a.  great  variety,  as  taylors 
do  fashions  in  our  apparel.  Such  are  "  puddings  stutled  with  blood,  or 
otherwise  composed,  baked  meats,  sowced,  indurate  meats,  fryed,  and  broiled, 


H*dropen*iH«l,tl  ... 

•  Hu.  NtfrtMHB   indiMll.  >1   MBora  blbnlnt         'Aqiw  »  niribui  unutB  ilnimoHa  I 

•OoBatif.).  1.  nn.  M.         'Mflnod.  hilL  Mp.  9,     BilbudDnt  Libdonlln  AouitanlS  oti  IqaiSj 
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buttered  meats,  condite,  powdered,  and  over-dryed,  "  all  cakes,  simnels,  buns, 
cracknels  made  with  butter,  spice,  &c.  fritters,  pancakes,  pies,  salsages,  and 
those  several  sawces,  sharp,  or  over  sweet,  of  which  $c%entia  popina,  (as 
Seneca  calls  it)  hath  served  those  ^  Apician  tricks,  and  perfumed  dishes, 
which  Adrian  the  Sixth,  pope,  so  much  admired  in  the  accounts  of  his  pre- 
decessour  Leo  decimus ;  and  which  prodigious  riot  and  prodigahty  have  in- 
vented in  this  age.  These  do  generally  ingender  gross  humours,  fill  the 
stomach  with  crudities,  and  all  those  inward  parts  with  obstructions.  Mon- 
tanus  (coTisil.  22)  gives  instance  in  a  melancholy  Jew,  that,  by  eating  such 
tart  sawces,  made  dishes,  and  salt  meats,  with  which  he  was  over-much  de- 
lighted, became  melancholy,  and  was  evil  affected.  Such  examples  are  fiunl- 
har  and  common. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Quantity  of  Dyet  a  Cause, 

There  is  not  so  much  harm  proceeding^  from  the  substance  it  self  of  meat, 
and  quality  of  it,  in  iU-dressing  and  prepanng,  as  there  is  from  the  quantity ,dia. 
order  of  time  and  place,  unseasonable  use  of  it,  *  intemperance,  over-much  or 
over-little  taking  of  it.  A  true  saying  it  is,  Plures  crapula  quam  gladius ;  this 
ghittony  kills  more  than  the  sword ;  tJbis  omnivorantia,  et  komicida  pula,  this  all 
devooring,  and  murdering  gut.  And  that  of  ^  Pliny  is  truer :  simple  diet  is  the 
best :  heaping  up  of  several  meats  is  pernicious,  and  sawces  uxn'se ;  many 
dishes  briny  many  diseases,  '  Avicen  cryes  out,  that  nothing  is  worse  than  to 
feed  on  many  dishes,  or  to  protract  the  time  of  meals  longer  than  ordinary  ; 
frofm  thence  proceed  our  infirmities ;  and  *tis  the  fountain  of  all  diseases, 
which  arise  out  of  the  repugnancy  of  gross  humours,  Thehce,  saith  *  Femelius, 
oome  crudities,  wind,  oppilations,  cacochymia,  plethora,  cachexia^  bradypep- 
da  ;  ^  hinc  subitce  morteSy  atque  intestata  senectus ;  suddain  death,  &c.  and 
what  not  ? 

As  a  lamp  is  choaked  with  a  multitude  of  oyl,  or  a  little  fire  with  overmuch 
wood,  quite  extinguished ;  so  is  the  natural  heat,  with  immoderate  eating, 
strangled  in  the  body.  Pemiciosa  sentina  est  abdomen  insaturabile,  one 
saith — an  insatiable  paunch  is  a  pernicious  sink,  and  the  fountain  of  all  dis- 
eases, both  of  body  and  mind.  ^Mercunalis  will  have  it  a  peculiar  cause  of 
this  private  disease.  Solenander  {consil,  5.  sect,  3)  illustrates  this  of  Metcu- 
rialis,  with  an  example  of  one  so  melancholy,  ab  intempestivis  comissationi- 
bus,  unseasonable  feasting.  ^  Crato  confirms  as  much,  in  that  often  cited 
counsel,  21.  lib,  2,  putting  superfluous  eating  for  a  main  cause.  But  what 
need  I  seek  futher  for  proofs  ?  Hear  *  Hippocrates  himself,  lib,  2,  aphoris.  10. 
Impure  bodies,  the  more  they  are  nourished,  the  more  they  are  hurt ;  for  the 
nourishment  is  putrified  with  vicious  humours. 

And  yet,  for  all  this  harm,  which  apparently  follows  surfetting  and  drunken- 
ness, see  how  we  luxuriate  and  rage  in  this  kind.  Read  what  Johannes  Stuckius 
hath  written  lately  of  this  subject,  in  his  great  volumn  De  Antiquorum  Con- 
vivOs,  and  of  our  present  age  :  quam  ^portentoscB  ccenct,  prodigious  suppers  : 
^quiy  dum  invitant  ad  cosnam^  efferunt  ad  sepulcrum,  what  Fagos,  Epicures, 

* Cvpedia  rero,  placenta*  belUria,  comxnentaque  alia  curios&pistorum  et  coquorum  gustui  servien- 
HwM.  eenciliant  morbod  turn  corpoii  turn  animo  intenabiles.  l>ni1o  Jodibus,  lib.  de  vietimi*.  P.  Jot. 
iit&  eJQS.  *  As  lettice  steeped  in  wine,  birds  fed  with  fennel  and  sugar,  as  a  pones  concubine  used 
is  Ancnion.  Stephan.  ■  Anima  negotium  ilia  facessit.  et  de  templo  Dei  immundum  stabulum  (acit. 
MetiDa,  10.  e.  t  Lib.  11.  c  iS.  Homini  eibus  utilissimut  simplex ;  acerratlo  eiborum  pestifeni, 
et  eam&atntM,  pemiciosa;  mnltot  morboi  multa  fercula  fertrnt  "81  Oee.  t.  e.  Nihil  deterina 
^na  g|  tempoi  Joato  longius  oom^ttendo  protrahatur.  et  raria  dbomm  genera  oonjwntantur ;  ind« 
Morbomm  featonro,  qna  ex  repognantil  muDoniin  oritur.         *Path.  1.1.  c.  li.  •ivtv.  Sat.  ft. 

'  Hiada  teplecio  e»otttm  fkcit  meiattchoUeam.  <  Comestlo'superflua  dbi.  et  portii  t|aiuititaa  Html  a. 
'  lanmra  corpora  qoaato  magla  nvtria,  tanto  magis  ladis ;  pntrendt  enim  aumentum  tiliMOa  iMtmor. 
Ti^  GoelcB.  de  povlmtoafa  oamli.  ftc    Puteani  Com.       c  Amb.  liK  de  J^jo.  cap.  14. 
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Apic'ios,  Heliugables  our  times  afford  ?  Lucullus  ghoat  walks  stii] ;  and  every 
mun  desinis  to  sup  io  Apollo :  £Bops  cosily  dish  is  ordinarily  served  up^ 

'^  Magis  ilia jtii'attt.  qua  plans  emunltir:  the  dearest  cales  are  best ;  sail 

'lis  an  ordinary  tiling  to  best(nv  twenty  or  thirty  pound  on  a  dish,  some  ihoo*' 
sand  crowns  upon  a  dinner,  '  Muley-Hamel,  king  of  Fei  and  Morocco, spent 
three  pound  on  the  sawce  of  a  capon  :  it  a  nothing  in  our  times :  we  scorn  all 
that  ia  cheap.  We  loath  the  very  ^litfbl,  (some  of  us,  as  Seneca  not«s)  be- 
cause it  comet  free  :  and  we  are  offended  witk  the  suns  heal,  and  those  cool 
blasts,  because  vie  but/  them  not.  This  air  we  hreatlieis  so  common,  we  care 
not  for  it :  nothing  pleasetli  but  what  is  dear.  And,  if  we  be  '  witty  in  any 
thing,  it  madi/ulam:  if  we  study  at  all,  il  is  erur/ifo  luxu,  to  please  thepalat, 
and  to  satisfie  tlie  gut.  A  cuok  of  old  was  a  base  ;tnai;«  (as  '"  Li vy  complains), 
but  now  a  great  man  in  request :  cookery  is  become  an  art,  a  noble  science  : 
cooks  are  gentlemen  :  venter  deus.  They  wear  their  brains  in  their  bellies, 
and  their  gals  in  their  heads,  (as  "  Agrippa  taxed  sonie  parasites  of  his  time) 
rushing  on  their  own  destniction,  as  if  a  man  should  run  upon  llie  point  of  a 
sword  :  usoue  dum  rumpantvr,  camedunt :  "  all  day,  all  night,  let  the  physi- 
cian say  wliat  he  will — imminent  danger  and  feral  diseases  are  now  ready  to 
seixe  upon  them — they  will  eat  till  tliey  vomit,  {edunt  ut  vamant ;  vamnnt  ut 
edant,  saith  Seneca;  which  Dion  relates  of  Vitellius,  Solo  transitu  ciborum 
nntriri  judicatus  ;  his  meal  did  pass  through,  and  away)  or  till  they  burst 
again,  p  Strage  aximanlium  venlrem  onerant :  and  rake  over  all  the  world, 
as  so  many  i  sbvea.  belly-gods,  and  land-serpents ;  et  totus  orbis  venlri  nimis 
anguslus ;  the  whole  world  cannot  satisfie  their  appetite.  '  Sea,  land,  rivers, 
lakes,  i^c.  mag  not  give  content  to  their  raging  guts.  To  make  «p  the  mess, 
what  immoderate  drinking  in  everyplace!  Senem  potum  pota  trahebat  anus ; 
how  they  flock  to  the  tavern!  as  if  they  were  fruges  consumere  nati,  bom  Io 
no  other  end  but  to  eat  and  drink,  (like  OITellius  Bibulus,  that  famous  Roman 
parasite,  9  uj,  (ium  vixit,  aut  bibit  aut  minxit)  as  so  many  casks  to  \n\i\  wine: 
yea,  worse  than  a  cask,  that  marrs  wine,  and  it  self  is  not  marred  by  iL  Yi:i 
these  are  brave  men;  Silenus  ebrius  was  no  braver:  el  guit /uerunt  mtiu. 
mores  sunt ,-  'tis  now  the  fashion  of  our  times,  an  honour  ;  nunc  vera  res  isla 
eo  rediil  (as  Chrysost.  serm.  30.  in  5,  Ephcs.  comments)  vt  effeminatie  riden- 
deeque  ignavitB  loco  habeatur,  nolle  inebriari ;  'tis  now  come  to  that  pass,  that 
he  is  no  gentleman,  a  very  milk'sop,  a  clown,  of  no  bringing  up,  that  will  not 
drink,  fit  for  no  company  :  he  is  your  only  gallant  that  plays  it  off  finest,  no 
disparagement  now  to  stagger  in  the  streeU,  reel,  rave,  &c,  but  much  to  his 
feme  and  renown  ;  as,  in  like  case,  Epidicus  told  ThespHo  his  fellow  servant,  in 
the*poet.  jEdepol !  Jacinusimprobum,  one  ut^d;  the  other  replied,  ^fjunt 
aliijeeere  idem  ;  ertt  illi  ilia  res  honon  :  'lis  now  no  fault,  there  be  so  many 
brave  examples  to  bear  one  out;  'tis  a  credit  to  have  a  strong  brain,  and  carry 
his  liquor  well :  the  sole  contention,  who  can  drink  most,  and  fox  his  fellow 
soonest.  Tis  the  summam  bonutn  of  our  tradesmen,  their  felicity,  lite  and 
soul,  (tanld  dulcedine  affectant,  snilh  PIin7,  lib.  14,  cap.  12,  «(  magnapar^ 
non  aliud  vita  prtfmium  inlelligat)  their  chief  comfort,  to  be  merry  together 
in  an  alehouse  or  tavern,  as  our  modern  Muscovites  do  in  tlieir  mede-inns. 
and  Turks  in  iheir  coffee- houses,  which  much  resemble  our  taverns :  they  will 
labour  hard  all  day  long,  to  be  drunk  at  night,  and  spend  tolius  anni  labores 

^JurnaKl,  ■  OuircLudin-  ^  Nl  qurst  L  en.  ulL  fuUdio  «e1  liun«p  ^rmttiitani;  dolet  quuil 
fOlnv.  quod  iplritnm.  anvrt  bou  pouimUH,  quod  hie  ^t,  nan  emptui,  ex  IicUl,  9Lfl.  tAea  ulhn  placFt, 
aid  quod  eanio)  *t.  ■IngcaioBi  «d  guUm.  *  Oil m  Tile  moncE plum,  nunc  In  omni  uUnuntnie ; 
BBDBanbabcrinBpta,&c.  -EpiiLlS.  1.  7.  quaiumlD  TpntR  Ingcninm.  in  pulnli.&c.  -In 

, .  a .„.  .D iMiEclpU  |[u1b,  da.p«  Don  upore  ard  niniDbi  ■■limuiln. 

lUi  gutlun  uUin  nun  pomnt  BuTli  e(  muta.    iBiicu  8)rl> 
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(as  St.  Ambrose  adds)  in  a  tipling  feast ;  convert  day  into  night,  as  Seneca 
taxeth  some  in  his  times,  pervertunt  officia  noctis  et  lucis;  when  we  rise,  they, 
commonly  go  to  bed,  like  our  Antipodes, 

Nosqae  ubi  jmmiu  eqnis  Oriens  afllaTit  anhelis, 
Illis  sent  ruoena  accendit  lumina  Vesper. 

So  did  Petronius  in  Tacitus,  Heliogabalus  in  Lampridius, 


t  Noctes  rigiUlMit  ad  ipsum 


Mane ;  diem  totum  stertebat. 


Smyndiris  the  Sybarite  never  saw  the  sun  rise  or  set,  so  much  as  once  in 
twenty  years.  Verres,  against  whom  Tully  so  much  inveighs,  in  winter  he 
never  was  extra  tectum,  vix  extra  tectum,  never  almost  out  of  bed,  "  still 
wenching,  and  drinking ;  so  did  he  spend  his  time,  and  so  do  myriads  in  our 
dayes.  They  have  gymnasia  bibonum,  schools  and  rendezvous ;  these  Cen- 
taures  and  Lapithse  toss  pots  and  bowls,  as  so  many  balls,  invent  new  tricks, 
as  salsages,  anchoves,  tobacco,  caveare,  pickled  oysters,  herrings,  fumadoes, 
&c.  innumerable  salt  meats  to  increase  their  appetite,  and  study  how  to  hurt 
themselves  by  taking  antidotes,  ^  to  carry  their  drink  the  better ;  ^  and,  when 
naught  else  serves ^  they  will  go  forth,  or  be  conveyed  out,  to  empty  their 
gorge y  that  they  may  return  to  drink  afresh.  They  make  laws,  insanas 
leges,  contra  bibendifallacias,  and  y  brag  of  it  when  they  have  done,  crown- 
ing that  man  that  is  soonest  gone,  as  their  dnmken  predecessours  have  done, 
('  quid  ego  video  ?  Ps,  Cum  corond  Pseudolum  ebrium  tuum)  and,  when 
they  are  dead,  will  have  a  can  of  wine,  with  *  Marons  old  woman,  to  be  en- 
graven on  their  tombs.  So  they  triumph  in  villany,  and  justifie  their  wicked- 
ness, with  Rabelais,  that  French  Lucian,  ^^  drunkenness  is  better  for  the  body 
than  physick,  because  there  be  more  old  drunkards,  than  old  physicians.*' 
Many  such  frothy  arguments  they  have,  ^  inviting  and  encouraging  others  to 
do  as  they  do,  and  love  them  dearly  for  it  (no  glew  like  to  that  of  good  fellow- 
ship.) So  did  Alcibiades  in  Greece,  Nero,  Bonosus,  Heliogabalus  in  Rome 
(or  Alegabalus  rather,  as  he  was  stiled  of  old,  as  ^  Ignatius  proves  out  of  some 
old  coyns) ;  so  do  many  great  men  still,  as  ^  Heresbachius  observes.  When 
a  prince  drinks  till  his  eyes  stare,  like  Bitias  in  the  poet. 


(*  ille  impiger  hausit 


Spumantem  pateram) 

and  comes  off  clearly,  sound  trumpets,  fife  and  drums,  the  spectators  will 
applaud  him  ;  the  ^bishop  himself,  (if  he  belye  them  not)  with  his  chaplain, 
will  stand  by,  and  do  as  much  ;  0  dignum  principe  haustum !  'twas  done 
like  a  prince.  Our  Dutchmen  invite  all  comers  with  a  pail  and  a  dish  : 
velut  infundibula,  integras  obbas  exhauriunt,  et  in  monstrosis  poculis  ipsi 
monstrosi  monstrosius  epotant,  making  barrels  of  their  bellies,  Incredibile 
dictu,  (as  ^one  of  their  own  countrymen  complains)  ^quantum  liquoris  im- 
modestissima  gens  capiat,  S^c,  How  they  love  a  man  that  will  be  drunk, 
crown  him  and  honour  him  for  it,  hate  him  that  will  not  pledge  him,  stab 
him,  kill  him  :  a  most  intolerable  offence,  and  not  to  be  forgiven.  *  He  is 
a  mortal  enemy  that  will  not  drink  with  him,  as  Munster  relates  of  the 
Saxons.  So,  in  Poland,  he  is  the  best  servitor,  and  the  honestest  fellow, 
(saith  Alexander  Gaguinus)  J  that  drinketh  most  healths  to  the  honour  of  his 

*  Hot.  "Diei  breritaa  conviviia,  noctis  lonjptudo  stupris,  conterebatur.  '  Et,  quo  plus  capiant, 
irritamenta  exco|ntantur.  "Foras  purtantur,  ut  ad  convivium  rcportentup;  repleri  ut  exhauriant, 
et  exhaarire  ut  bibant    Ambros.  r  Ingentia  vasa,  velut  ad  ostentationem,  &c.  «  Plautus. 

•  Lib.  3.  Anthol.  c.  20.  ^  Oratiam  concilinnt  potando.  »  Notis  ad  CiBsaros.  •"  Lib.  de  cducandls 
principum  libeiis.  'Virg.  fidem.  strenui  potoris  episcopi  sacellanus,  cum  ins?entem  pateram 
exhMirit  priaceps.  k  Buhemua,  in  Saxoni&.  Adeu  immoderate  et  immodeste  ab  ipsin  bibitur,  ut, 
ia  eompotationibtis  snls,  non  cyatbis  solum  et  cantbaris  sat  infiindere  possint,  sed  impletum  mulc- 
trale  apponant,  et  scutelli  injecdii  bortantur  quemlibet  ad  libitum  poUre.  >•  Dictu  incredibile,  quan- 
torn  hujoace  Uquoris  immodeata  gens  capiat :  plus  potantem  aroicissimum  babent,  et  sertu  coronant, 
initiriciaaimom  e  contra  qui  non  vult,  et  c«de  et  fiistibus  expiant.  '  Qui  potare  recusat.  bostis  ha- 
bKor ;  et  e«de  nonnumquam  ret  expiatur.  i  Qui  melius  bibit  pro  salute  domini,  melior  habetur 
ralaister. 
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miuttr  ;  be  aball  be  rewaided  u  a  good  wmnt,  and  held  the  bravest  felk    

that  carries  hii  Uquor  best ;  wbeo  as  a  brewen  borse  will  bear  much  mors 
tlian  any  sturdy  drinker ;  yet.  Tor  his  noble  exploits  in  tbis  kind,  he  shall  be 
accounted  a  most  valiant  roan  ;  for  ^  iam  intrr  eputat  forlis  rir  esse  potest  ac 
in  btlla,  as  much  valour  is  to  be  found  in  feaning,  oa  in  fighting;  and  some 
of  our  city  captains,  and  carpet  knights,  will  make  this  good,  and  prove  it. 
Unu  tJiey  many  times  wilfully  pervert  the  good  temperature  of  their  bodies, 
atifle  their  wits,  strangle  nature,  and  degenerate  into  bea5i3. 

Some  again  are  in  tlie  other  extream,  and  draw  this  mischief  on  their  heads 
by  loo  ceremonious  and  strict  diet,  being  oTer'pm:'i5e,  cockney- like,  and  cu- 
rious  in  their  observation  of  meats,  times,  as  that  Afedictna  j/afica  prescribes — 
Just  so  many  ounces  at  dinner  (which  Lessius  enjoins),  so  much  at  supper;  not 
a  little  more,  nor  a  little  less,  of  such  meat,  and  at  such  hours ;  a  dyet  drink 
in  the  morning,  cock-broth,  China-broth,  at  dinner,  plumb-broth,  a  chicken,  a 
rabbet,  rib  of  a  rack  of  mutton,  wing  of  a  capon,  the  merry -thou  g:ht  of  a  hen, 
&c. — to  sounder  bodies  this  is  too  nice  and  most  absurd.  Others  offend  in 
over-much  fasting :  pining  a  dayes,  (saitli '  Guianerius)  and  waking  a  nig-hls.  as 
many  Moors  and  Turks  in  these  our  limes  do.  Ancboriles,  monkt,  and  the 
rett  of  that  superftilious  rani,  (as  the  same  Guianerius  witnesseth,  thai  he 
halh  (tften  seen  to  hare  hapned  in  Ait  time)  through  iiHTnoderate Jasting,  bavt 
been  fremieittly  mad.  Of  such  men,  belike,  Hippocrates  speaks,  (1  Aphor.S) 
when  as  he  saith,  "'  thetf  more  offend  in  too  sparing  ditt,  and  art  worse  dam- 
nified, than  they  iHatJeed  liberally,  and  are  ready  to  surfeit. 

StnisECT.  in.- 

No  rule  is  so  general,  which  admits  not  some  exception  :  to  this  therefore 
which  hath  been  hitherto  said,  (for  I  shaJI  otherwise  put  most  men  out  of 
commons)  and  those  inconveniences  which  proceed  from  the  substance  of 
meats,  an  intemperate  or  unseasonable  use  of  them,  custom  somewhat  de- 
tracts, and  qualifies,  according  to  that  of  Hippocrates,  3  Apkoris.  SO.  "  Such 
things  at  we  have  been  long  accuttomed  to,  though  Ihey  be  evil  in  their  ow* 
nature,  yet  Ihey  are  less  offensive.  Otherwise  it  might  well  be  objected, 
that  it  were  a  meer  "tyranny  to  live  after  those  strict  rules  of  physick ;  for 
custom  fdoth  alter  nature  it  self;  aud,  to  such  as  are  used  to  them,  it 
makes  bad  meats  wholsome,  and  unseasonable  times  to  cause  no  disorder. 
Cider  and  perry  are  windy  drinks:  (so  are  ail  fruits  windy  in  themselves, 
cold  most  part)  yet,  in  some  shires  of  ">  England,  Normandy  in  France, 
Gnipiiscova  in  Spain ;  'lis  their  common  dnnk ;  and  they  are  no  whit 
offended  with  it.  In  Spain,  Italy,  and  Africk,  they  live  most  on  roots,  raw 
herbs,  camels  '  milk,  and  it  agrees  well  with  them  ;  which  lo  a  stranger  will 
cause  much  grievance.  In  Wales,  lacticiniis  vescuntur,  (as  Humfrey  Lluyd 
contraseth,  a  Cambro-Brittaiu  himself,  in  his  elegant  epistle  to  Abraham 
Ortelius)  tliey  live  most  on  white  meats;  in  Holland,  on  fish,  roots, 
'butter;  and  so  at  this  day  in  Greece,  as  '  Bellonius  observes,  tliey  had 
much  rather  feed  on  fish  than  flesh.  With  us,  maxima  pars  viciiis  in  car-e 
coiuiitit ;  we  feed  on  flesh  most  part,  (saith  "  Polydor  Vii^l)  as  all  north* 

•  Oiwo.  pol^Uipuil  Stiilwuia.aer.  IS.  iQeldrdic  jejnainl,  dnoct 
UnriiolttiD;  el  qui  n*turA  audum  irxc^dutit.  c,  &  incL  IS.  t.  i.  Lon 
•stlililqul  tanlocnm  ftrvoro  Dfo  letvirH  cupiunl  pirr  JFJunium,  quw 

MIp*.  -lBl«iiil»iBW  icTl  deUnquunli  e«  quo  fit  ut  nwjori  (ifflcliuiiur  miomcoiu,  nujurqae  ni 
•nor  WnHl  qoui  plmlon  Ticlu.  ■  Uub  longo  ieni)ion'  caouwta  unt.  eliumi  iletrrlon,  ounui  In 
•mikU*  noltaUn  Mltat  ■  Qui  nedlce  vliit,  miMre  tItU.  f  Cooiueiudo  tlitn  nalurs.  i  Hr»- 
Itedibln,  01silM)(«ihln,  WDreatmhbc.  'L«  Afrr.  1.  1.  ulo  cwDclaniin  tMle  coatfnil,  nil 
pmMm  diUeluniB  uBUunt  •  Fluidri  rlonn  fantyra  dllnlDin  blhool  fuiuH  nft mul :  ubuuo 
tel^m,lBMi(HBDlafBnuUclbe11ul(.io«umoli11n*i.  Sirph.Prabk  Herod.  '  DrlTClunii  GtMl 
pl*fxhvm  iBmgU  qtxam  euniboL        "  Lib.  1.  liiaL  Ang. 
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countreys  do ;  and  it  would  be  very  offensive  to  ua  to  live  aft^  their  dyet,  or 
they  to  live  after  ours ;  we  drink  beer,  they  wine :  they  use  oyl,  we  butter : 
we  in  the  north  are  "  great  eaters,  they  most  sparing  in  those  hotter  countreys: 
and  yet  they  and  we,  following  our  own  customs,  are  well  pleased.  An  iEthi- 
opian  of  old,  seeing  an  Europaean  eat  bread,  wondred,  guomodo  stercoribus 
veicentei  viveremuSj  how  we  could  eat  such  kinds  of  meats :  so  much  difiered 
his  countrey-men  fh)m  ours  in  dyet,  that  (as  mine  ^  author  infers),  si  quis 
Ulorum  victum  apud  nos  (Btnulari  vellet ;  if  any  man  should  so  feed  with  us, 
it  would  be  all  one  to  nourish,  as  cicutUj  aconitum,  or  hellehor  it  self.  At 
this  day,  in  China,  the  common  people  live,  in  a  manner,  altogether  on  roots 
and  herbs;  and,  to  the  wealthiest,  horse,  ass,  mule,  dogs,  cat-flesh  is  as 
delightsom  as  the  rest :  so  ^  Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit  relates,  who  lived  many 
years  amongst  them.  The  Tartars  eat  raw  meat,  and  most  commonly  ^  horse- 
flesh, drink  milk  and  blood,  as  the  Nomadcs  of  old — {Et  lac  concretum  cum 
tanguine  potat  equino).  They  scoff  at  our  Europeeans  for  eating  bread, 
which  they  call  tops  of  weeds,  and  horse-meat,  not  fit  for  men ;  and  yet 
Scalieer  accounts  them  a  sound  and  witty  nation,  living  an  hundred  years ; 
even  m  the  civilest  countrey  of  them,  they  do  thus,  as  Benedict  the  Jesuite 
observed  in  his  travels,  from  the  great  Mogors  court  by  land  to  Paquin,  which 
Riccius  contends  to  be  the  same  with  Cambulu  in  Cataia.  In  Scandia,  their 
bread  is  usually  dryed  fish,  and  so  likewise  in  the  Shetland  Isles ;  and  their 
other  fare,  as  in  Island,  (saith  *  Dithmarus  Bleskenius)  butter,  cheese,  and 
fish ;  their  drink,  water,  their  lodging  on  the  ground.  In  America,  in  many 
places,  their  bread  is  roots,  their  meat  palmitos,  pinas,  potatos,  &c.  and  sucn 
fruits.  There  be  of  them,  too,  that  familiarly  drink  ^salt  sea  water,  all  their 
lives,  eat  ^  raw  meat,  grass,  and  that  with  delight :  with  some,  fish,  serpents, 
spiders;  and  in  divers  places  they  ** eat  mans  flesh  raw,  and  rested,  even  the 
emperour  *  Metazuma  himself.  In  some  coasts  again,  ^one  tree  yields  them 
coquemuts,  meat  and  drink,  fire-fuel,  apparel  (with  his  leaves),  oyl,  vinegar, 
cover  for  houses,  &c.  and /yet  these  men,  going  naked,  feeding  coarse,  live 
commonly  a  hundred  years,  are  seldom  or  never  sick ;  all  which  dyet  our 
physicians  forbid.  In  Westphaling,  they  feed  most  part  on  fat  meats  and 
wouris,  knuckle  deep,  and  call  it  «  cerebrum  Jovis ;  in  the  Low  Countreys, 
with  roots;  in  Italy,  frogs  and  snails  are  used.  The  Turks,  saith  Bus- 
bequius,  delight  most  in  fryed  meats.  In  Muscovy,  garlick  and  onions 
are  ordinary  meat  and  sauce,  which  would  be  pernicious  to  such  as  are 
unaccustomed  to  them,  delightsome  to  others;  and  all  is  ''because  they 
have  been  brought  up  unto  it.  Husbandmen,  and  such  as  labour,  can  eat 
fat  bacon,  salt  gross  meat,  hard  cheese,  &c.  (0  dura  messorum  ilia  !) 
coarse  bread  at  all  times,  go  to  bed  and  labour  on  a  full  stomach ;  which, 
to  some  idle  persons,  would  be  present  death,  and  is  against  the  rules  of 
physick  ;  so  that  custom  is  all  in  all.  Our  travellers  *  find  this  by  common 
experience :  when  they  come  in  far  countreys,  and  use  their  dyet,  they  are 
suddenly  offended ;  as  our  Hollanders  and  Englishmen,  when  they  touch 
upon  the  coasts  of  Africk,  those  Indian  capes  and  islands,  are  commonly 

*  P.  JoriiM  (1e«crip.  Britonum.  They  sit.  cat  and  drink  all  day  at  dinner  in  Island,  Muscovy,  and 
tb<ne  northern  part*.  ^Suidas,  vit.'llerod.  nihilo  cum  eo  melius  quani  Hiauis  cicutam.  aconitum, 
ke.  *  Expedit.  in  Sinas.  lib.  1.  c.  3.  hortensium  herbanim  et  olenim  apud  Sinas  quam  apud  noa 
k>n;;e  frequentior  U-sus ;  complures  quippc  de  vulgo  reperias  nultt  aliA  re,  vel  tenuitatis  vrl  relii^onia 
cauitei,  To«cpntes.  £quos,  mulos,  attclios.  &c.  ajquefere  vescuntur,  ac  pabula  omnia.  Mat.  Riccius,  lib. 
5i.  r.  13.  f  Tartari  mulist,  equis  vescuntur,  et  crudis  carnibus.  et  fruj^ea  contemnunt,  dicent(«,  hoc 
{•imentorum  pabulum  et  buum.  nun  hominum.  *  Islandio)  descrlptiune.    V  ictua  eonim  butyro, 

Uele,  raseo  con<iiitit ;  piscen  loco  panis  habent ;  potus  aqua,  aut  serum  ;  sic  viinmt  sine  medicin& 
niuki  ad  annos  ^tOO.  ^  Laet.  Occident.  Ind.  dcscrip.  1.  11.  c.  10.  Aquam  marinam  biberi  sueti  absque 
nuii.  «  Daries  second  voyage.  *  Patagcmes.  *  BenEO  et  Fer.  Cortesius,  lib.  novus  orbis  in- 
■erip.  'Linacoften,  c.  56.  palms;  instar,  totius  orbis  arburibua  longe  prsstantior.  f  Lips.  ep. 
^Tmtrfs  aaniMCCTe  multum.       <Repentime  mutationes  noxam  pariunt    Hippocrmt  aphorism.  81. 
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molested  with  calentures,  fluxes,  and  much  distempered  by  reason  of  the^n 
fruits.  ->  Peregrina,  etsi  tuavia,  xoUnl  veecenlibui  perturbationes  intignmiU 
adferre;  strange  meats,  though  pleasant,  cause  notable  alterations  and  (^l^fl 

I  tempere.  On  the  other  side,  use  or  custom  mitigates  or  makes  all  goodW 
a^n.  Mithridates,  by  often  use,  (which  Pliny  wonders  at)  was  able  t0  > 
drink  poyson ;  and  a  maid,  (as  Curtius  records)  sent  to  Alexander  Irom  king 

[   Porus,  was  brought  up  with  poyson  from  her  infancy.     The  Turks  (saith 

'  BelloniuB,  lib.  3.  cap.  15)  eat  opium  familiaily,  a  dram  at  once,  which  we 
dare  not  take  in  grains.  ^  Garcius  ab  Horto  writes  of  one  whom  be  saw 
at  Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  that  look  ten  drams  of  opium  in  three  dayes ;  and 
vet  consullo  loquebatur,  spake  uuderstandingly ;  so  much  can  custom  do. 
'Theophrastua  speaks  of  a  shepherd  that  could  eat  hellebor  In  substance. 
And  therefore  Cardan  concludes  (out  of  Galen)  consueludinent  ufcanque 
ferendam,  niti  valde  malum  ;  custom  is  however  to  be  kept,  except  it  be 
extreme  bad.  He  adviseih  all  men  to  keep  their  old  customs,  and  that  by  ibe 
authority  of  "Hippocrates  himself :  dandum  aliquid  tempori,  atati,  regioni, 
coniuetadini,  and  therefore  to  "continue  as  lliey  began,  be  it  diet,  bath, 

I    exercise,  &c,  or  whatsoever  else. 

I  Anotlier  exception  is  deJight,  or  appetite  to  such  and  such  meats.  Though 
they  be  hard  of  digestion,  melancholy  ;  yet  as  (Fuchaius  excepts,  cap.  6.  lib. 
Inulit.  ted.  2)  "  the  stomach  doth  readily  digest,  and  willingltf  entertain 
sach  meats  loe  love  inost,  and  arc  pleasing  to  us,  abhors  on  the  other  side 
such  as  we  distaste ;  which  Hippocrates  confirms,  Apliorii.  2.  38.  Some 
cannot  endure  cheese,  out  of  a  secret  antipathy,  or  see  a  masted  duck,  which 
to  others  is  a  rdelightsome  meat. 

The  last  exception  is  necessity,  poverty,  want,  hunger,  which  drives  men 
many  times  to  do  tliat  which  otherwise  they  are  loath,  cannot  endure,  and 
thankfully  to  accept  of  it;  as  beverage  in  ships,  and,  in  sieges  of  gjeat  cities, 
to  feed  on  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  men  themselves.  Three  out-laws,  in  i  Hector 
Boethius,  being  driven  to  their  shil\s,  did  eat  raw  flesh,  and  flesh  of  such  fowl 
as  they  could  catch,  in  one  of  tlie  Hebrides,  for  some  few  monelhs.  These 
things  do  mitigate  or  disannul  that  which  hath  been  said  of  melancholy  meats, 
and  make  it  more  tolerable  ;  but,  to  such  as  are  wealthy,  live  plenteously,  at 
ease,  may  take  their  choice,  and  refrain  if  they  will,  these  viands  are  to  be 
fbrborn,  if  they  be  inclined  to  or  suspect  melancholy,  as  they  tender  thar 
healths:  otherwise,  if  they  be  intemperate,  or  disordered  in  their  dyet,  at 
their  peril  be  it.     Qui  monet,  amat.     Ave,  et  cave. 

SuESECT.  IV. — Retention  and  Evacuation  a  cause,  and  how. 
Of  retention  and  evacuation  there  be  divers  kinds,  which  are  either  con- 
comitant,  assisting,   or  sole   causes    many    times  of  melancholy.     '  Galen 
reduceth  defect  and  abundance  lo  this  head  ;  others,  'all  that  is  separated 


Cosliveness.]  In  the  first  rank  of  these,  1  may  well  reckon  up  costiveness, 
and  keeping  in  of  our  ordinary  excrements,  which,  as  it  often  causeth  other 
diseases,  so  this  of  melancholy  in  particular.  '  Cebus  ( lili.  I .  cap.  3)  saith  i( 
producelh  inflammation  of  the  head,  dulneas,  cloudiness,  head-acli,  Ifc. 
Prosper  Calenus  (lib.  de  atrd  bile)  will  have  it  distemper  not  the  organ 
only,  "  liul  the  mind  itself  by  troubling  of  it :  and  sometimes  it  is  a  sole 

I  Braerioiui,  L  1.  c.  13.  '  Sioipl.  mML  c.  4. 1. 1.  '  Hpuroint,  I.  S.  e.  IB.  prat  med.  ■  AphnrU. 
17.  ■  In  dubiU  coiuuetudlBPm  tequatut  luloleKrni,  et  in  atpUt  pp»»ri>rrl.  •  Qui  cum  lalupau 
■vMiniantar  dbi,  lenlileului  ividlia  wmpWdUut,  »prdLcJuai|u?  cansoquii;  ft  qua  displLnnt,  *itr- 
uHir.  r  Nalhine  finitt  m.  good  itonuch.  u  tbe  njing  »-  *  I^b.  7.  Hlal.  Scot.  '  30,  ■itli. 
.  —i-u — .         .  B ._  »appnan>.  InllasiinitiDnn.  npitb  dolorn.  t-" 
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cause  of  madness,  as  you  may  read  in  the  first  book  of  ^  Skenkius  his  Medici- 
nal Observations.  A  3^ung  merchant,  going  to  \ordeling  &ir  in  Gennany ,  for 
ten  dayes  space  never  went  to  stool :  at  his  return,  he  was  grievously  melan- 
choly, ^thinking  that  he  was  robbed,  and  would  not  be  persvaded,  but  that  all 
his  money  was  gone.  His  friends  thought  that  he  had  ^omepkiltmm  given  him ; 
but  Cnelmus,  a  physician,  being  sent  for.  found  his  'costiveness  alone  to  be  the 
cause,  and  thereupon  gave  him  a  clister.  by  which  he  was  speedily  recovered. 
Trincavellius  (consult.  35.  lib,  1 )  saith  as  much  of  a  melancholy  lawyer,  to 
whom  he  administered  physick;  and  Rodericus  a  Fonseca  (coASv/f.  S5.  /mn.*2.) 
7  of  a  patient  of  his,  that  for  eight  dayes  was  bound,  and  therefore  melancholy 
affected.  Other  retentions  and  e^-acuations  there  are.  not  «mply  necessary, 
but  at  some  times;  as  Femelius  accounts  them  (Path,  lib.  1.  cap.  15)  as  sup- 
pression of  emrods,  monethly  issues  in  women,  bleeding  at  nose,  immoderati^, 
or  no  use  at  all  of  Venus ;  or  any  other  ordinary  issues. 

'Detention  of  emrods,  or  monethly  issues,  Villanovanus  {Brcriar.  lib.  I. 
cap.  18)  Arculanus,  (cap.  16.  in  9.  Ra$i$)  Vittorius  Faventinus,  (pract.  mag. 
Tract.  2.  cap.  15.)  Bruel,  &c.  put  for  ordinary  causes.  Fuchsius  (/.  1.  sect.  5. 
c.  30)  goes  farther,  and  saith,  *  that  many  men,  unseasonably  curtd  of  the 
emrods  J  have  been  corrupted  with  melancholy  ;  seeking  to  avoid  Scylla^they 
fall  into  Charybdis.  Galen  (/.  de  hum.  commen.  3.  ad  text.  26)  illustrates 
this  by  an  example  of  Lucius  Martius,  whom  he  cured  of  madness,  con- 
tracted by  this  means;  and  ^Skenkius  hath  other  two  instances  of  two 
melancholy  and  mad  women,  so  caused  from  the  suppression  of  their  moneths. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  bleeding  at  the  nose,  if  it  be  suddenly  stopt,  and 
have  been  formerly  us«l,  as  ^Villanovanus  urgeth;  and  **  Fuchsius  (/i6.  2. 
sect.  2.  c.  33)  stifly  maintains,  that  without  great  danger^  such  an  issue  may 
not  be  stayed. 

Venus  omitted  produceth  like  effects.  Matthiolus  (epist.5.  L  penult,) 
'  avoucheth  of  his  knouledge,  that  some  through  bashfulness  abstained  from 
venery,  and  thereupon  became  very  heavy  and  dull ;  and  bome  others^  that 
were  very  timorous,  melancholy,  and  beyond  all  measure  sad.  Oribasius 
(Med.  Collect.  I.  6.  c.  37)  speaks  of  some,  ^That,  if  they  do  not  use  carnal 
copulation,  are  continually  troubled  with  heaviness  and  hend-ach  ;  and 
some  in  the  same  case  by  intermission  of  it.  Not-use  of  it  Imrts  many ; 
Arculanus  (c.  6.  tn  9.  Rasis)  and  Magninus  (part.  3.  cap.  5)  think,  because 
'  it  sends  up  poisoned  vapours  to  the  brain  and  heart.  And  so  doth  Galen 
himself  hold,  that,  if  this  natural  seed  be  over-long  kept  (in  some  parties) 
it  turns  to  poison.  Hieronymus  Mercurialis,  in  his  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
cites  it  for  an  especial  cause  of  this  malady,  ^priapismus,  satyriasis,  SfC. 
Haliabbas  (5  Theor.  c.  36)  reckons  up  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Villa- 
no\'anus(Brcrtar.  /.  1.  c.  18)  saith,  he  knew  ^many  monks  ami  widows,  griev- 
ously troubled  with  melancholy ,  and  that  from  this  sole  cause.  ^  Ludovicus 
Mercatus  (/.  2.  de  mulierum  affect,  cap.  4)  and  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de 
nutrbis  mulier.  I.  2.  c.  3)  treat  largely  of  this  subject,  and  will  have  it  pro- 
duce a  peculiar  kind  of  melancholy,  in  stale  maids,  nuns,  and  widows,  ob 
suppressionem  mensium  et  Veneram  omissam,  timidce,  moestce,  anxia>,  vere- 

*  Cap.  de  rael.  ^  Tam  dolirus.  tit  vix  »e  hominem  ag:nos(*eret.  *  Ah-UK  astrictus  caussa. 

f  Pw  octo  die*  aWum  aiccuin  habet,  ct  nihil  reddit.  « Sive  per  naren,  sive  ha»morrhoYdoi».  •  Multi, 
intemueatire  ab  hcmorrboidibiu  curati,  mp1aneboli&  correpti  sunt.  Incidit  in  Scyllam,  Occ.  *>  Lib. 
1.  de  ManiA.  '  Brrviar.  1.  7.  c.  18.         *  Non  sine  masno  incuramodo  eju*.  cui  san^is  a  naribus 

pronanat.  noxit  Mnf^inii  Tacnatio  impediri  potent.  'Sovl  quosdam.  piw  piidun*  a  cuitu  alisti- 
Bente*.  torpido«  pi^rosque  fartos;  nonnullos  etiam  melancholicosprvter  moduni,  mcpsloH,  timidoAquc 
'Noanulli,  nisi  ro^ant  assidue  capitis  aravitate  infestantur.  Dirit  se  novis^e  quosdam  triMtiHi,  ft  ita 
iMtoa  ex  intenniMfone  Veneris.  «  Yapores  renenatos  mittit  sperma  ad  cor  et  cerebrum.  Sperma, 
pins  dio  retentum,  tranait  in  venenum.         ^  Urares  producit  corporis  et  animi  ei;ritudineM.  •  Ex 

^cnaate  tapn  modum  retcnto,  monachos  et  riduas  melancholieos  svpe  fieri  ridi.  ^  >Iebncholia 

orta  a  Ttsis  ■emiiiariis  in  atero. 
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ail  for  waat  of  liusbani^.  £lianus  Montaltus  (m/>.  37-  de  melaackol.) 
confirms  as  much  uul  of  Galen  ;  so  doth  Wierus.  Christopherus  a  Vega  (de 
art.  meil.  lib.  3.  cap.  14)  relates  many  such  examples  of  men  and  womoo. 
that  he  had  seen  go  melancholy.  Felix  Plater,  in  die  first  book  of  his 
Observalions,  '  Ulls  a  stvry  of  an  antient  gentUmtm  in  AUatia,  that  marritd 
a  tjoang  wife,  and  mas  not  able  to  pay  kia  debts  in  thai  kind  far  a  long 
time  together,  by  reason  of  hit  several  infimiliea.  But  she.  because  of  llui 
inllibilion  of  Venus,  fell  into  a  horrible  fury,  and  desired  eipry  one  t! 
came  to  see  her,  by  words,  looks,  and  gestures,  to  have  to  do  with  hi 
"  BernarUus  PaternuB,  a  (ihysician,  Eaitli,  he  knew  a  good  honest  godly  prii 
that,  because  he  would  neither  willinglg  marry,  nor  make  use  oj  the  stews, 
fell  into  grievous  melanckoly  fits.  Hildesheim  (spicil.  2)  hath  such  another 
example  of  an  Italian  melancholy  priest,  in  a  consultation  had  anno  1580. 
Jason  Pratensis  gives  instance  in  a  married  man,  that,  from  his  wifes  df^ath 
abstaining,  after  "  marriage,  became  exceeding  melancholy ;  Rodericue  a  Fon* 
seca,  in  a  young  man  so  mis-atfected,  torn.  2.  consult.  85.  To  these  you 
may  add,  if  yon  please,  that  conceited  talc  of  a  Jew,  so  visited  in  like  sorl. 
and  (0  cured,  out  of  Poggjus  Florentinus. 

Intemperate  Venus  is,  all  out,  as  bad  in  the  otiter  e^itream.  Galen  (/.  6^ 
de  morbis  popular,  seel.  5.  text.  26)  reckons  up  melancholy  amongst  iboKdiH 
eases  which  are  "  exasperated  by  venery  :  so  doth  Aviccnna,  (2.  3.  c.  11)  Od 
basins,  (/or.  dtat.)  Ficinus  (lib.  2.  de  sanitate  tuendd)  Marsilius  CognataH 
Montaltus,  (cap.  27)  Guianeriiis,  {Tract,  3,  cap.  2.)  Mugninas,  (eapj^M 
part.  3)  P  gives  the  reason,  because  1 1(  infrigidales  and  dryes  up  the  ^<4^H 
consamcs  the  spirits  ;  and  would  therefore  have  all  sach  as  are  cold  and  (flH 
to  take  heed  of  and  to  avoid  it,  as  a  mortal  enemy.  Jacchinus  {in  9  Ratit, 
cap.  15)  ascribes  the  same  cause,  and  instanceth  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  mar- 
ried a  young  wife  in  a  hot  summer,  '  and  so  dryed  himself  with  chamber-work, 
that  he  became,  in  short  space,  from  melancholy,  mad:  he  cured  him  by 
inaistning  remedies.  The  like  example  I  find  in  Leelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus, 
(consult.  129)  of  a  gentleman  of  Venice,  that,  upon  the  same  occasion,  was 
first  melancholy,  afterwards  mad.     Read  in  him  the  story  at  lar^. 

Any  other  evacuation  stopped  wilt  cause  it,  as  well  as  these  above-named, 
be  it  bile,  'ulcer,  issue,  &c.  Hercules  de  Saxonil.  (lib.  1.  cap.  16)  and 
Gordonius,  verifie  this  out  of  their  experience.  They  saw  one  wounded  in  the 
head,  who,  as  long  as  the  sore  was  open,  lucida  habuil  mentis  interval/a, 
was  well ;  but,  when  it  was  stopped,  rediit  melancholia,  bis  melancholy  lit 
seijvd  on  him  again. 

Artificial  evacuations  are  much  tike  iti  effect,  as  hot-houses,  batlis,  blood- 
letting, purging,  unseasonably  and  immoderately  used.  'Baths  dry  too 
much,  if  used  in  excess,  t)e  they  natural  or  artificial,  andoifcnd.  extrcam  bot^i 
or  cold :  "  one  dries,  the  other  refrigerates,  over-mucli.  Montiuius  (ce 
137)  saith,  they  over-heat  llie  liver.  Joh.  Stmthius  (Sligmat.  artis,  L  > 
t,  9)  contends,  "that  if  one  stay  longer  than  ordinary  at  the  bath,  go  in  ' 
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oftt  or  at  UHseatonable  times ,  he  putrifie$  the  humoun  in  his  body.  To  this 
purpose  writes  Magninus  {L  3.  c.  5).  Guianerius  {Tract,  16.  c.  21)  utterly 
disallows  aU  hot  baths  in  melancholy  adust.  '/  saw  (saith  he)  a  man  that 
laboured  of  the  gout  j  who,  to  be  freed  of  his  melancholy,  came  to  the  bath, 
and  was  instantly  cured  of  his  disease,  but  got  another  worse,  and  that  was 
madness.  But  this  judgement  varies,  as  the  humour  doth,  in  hot  or  cold. 
Baths  may  be  good  for  one  melancholy  man,  bad  for  another  :  that  which  will 
cure  it  in  this  party,  may  cause  it  in  a  second. 

Phlebotomy, "]  Phlebotomy,  many  times  neglected,  may  do  much  harm  to 
the  body,  when  there  is  a  manifest  redundance  of  bad  humours  and  melan- 
choly blood ;  and  when  these  humours  heat  and  bovl,  if  this  be  not  used  in 
time,  the  parties  affected,  so  inflamed,  are  in  great  danger  to  be  mad ;  but  if 
it  be  unadvisedly,  importunely,  immoderately,  used,  it  doth  as  much  harm  by 
refrigerating  the  body,  dulling  the  spirits,  and  consuming  them.  As  Joh. 
'Curio,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  well  reprehends,  such  kind  of  letting  blood  doth 
more  hurt  than  good :  '  the  humours  rage  much  more  than  they  did  before ; 
and  is  so  far  from  avoiding  melancholy ,  that  it  increase th  it,  and  weakneth 
the  sight,  *  Prosper  Calenus  observes  as  much  of  all  phlebotomy,  except 
they  keep  a  very  good  diet  after  it :  yea,  and,  as  ^Leonartus  Jacchinus  speaks 
out  of  his  own  experience,  ^the  blood  is  much  blacker  to  many  men  after  their 
letting  of  blood,  than  it  was  at  first.  For  this  cause,  belike,  Sallust,  Salvi- 
nianus  (/.  2.  c.  1)  will  admit  or  hear  of  no  blood-letting  at  all  in  this  disease, 
except  it  be  manifest  it  proceeds  from  blood.  He  was  (it  appears,  by  his  own 
words  in  that  place)  master  of  an  hospital  of  mad  men,  ^and  found,  by  long 
experience,  that  this  kind  of  evacuation/ either  in  head,  arm^  or  any  other 
part,  did  more  harm  than  good.  To  this  opinion  of  his, '  Felix  Plater  is  quite 
opposite  :  though  some  wink  at,  disallow,  and  quite  contradict,  all  phlebo- 
tomy in  melancholy,  yet  by  long  experience  I  have  found  innumerable  so 
saved,  after  they  had  been  twenty,  nay,  sixty  times  let  blood,  and  to  live 
happily  after  it.  It  was  an  ordinary  thing  of  old,  in  Galens  time,  to  take 
at  once  from  such  men  six  pound  of  blood,  which  we  now  dare  scarce  take  in 
ounces:  sedviderint  medici:  great  books  are  written  of  this  subject. 

Purging  upward  and  downward,  in  abundance  of  bad  humours  omitted, 
may  be  for  the  worst ;  so  likewise,  as  in  the  precedent,  if  over-much,  too 
frequent  or  violent,  it  ^weakneth  their  strength,  saith  Fuchsius  (/.  2.  sect.  2. 
c.  17) ;  or,  if  they  be  strong  or  able  to  endure  physick,  yet  it  brings  them  to 
an  ij]  habit ;  they  make  their  bodies  no  better  than  apothecaries  shops ;  this, 
and  such  like  infirmities,  must  needs  follow. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Bad  Air  a  cause  of  Melancholy . 

Air  is  a  cause  of  great  moment,  in  producing  this  or  any  other  disease, 
being  that  it  is  still  taJcen  into  our  bodies  by  respiration,  and  our  more  inner 
parts.  ^  If  it  be  impure  and  foggy,  it  dejects  the  spirits,  and  causeth  dis- 
eases by  infection  of  the  heart,  as  Paulus  hath  it  (Jib.  1.  c.  49),  Avicenna, 
(/.  1)  Gal.  (de  san.  tuendd),  Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  &c.  ^Fernelius  saith, 
a  thick  air  thickneth  the  blood  and  humours.     *  Lemnius  reckons  up  two 

«  Eco  anno  «uperioTe  quemdam  guttosum  vidi  adustum,  qui,  ut  liberaretur  de  guttft.  ad  balnea  acres- 
lit.et.  de  gattk  liberatus,  maniacus  factus  est.  f  On  Schola  Salernitana.  'Calofactio  et  ebullitio 
pet  mm  inciaionem  maxU  scpe  incitatur  et  augetur ;  majore  impetu  humores  per  corpus  discurrunt. 
•  Ub.  «ie  flatulenti  MelancholiL  Frequens  sanguinis  missiu  corpus  extenuat  ''  In  9.  Rhasis.  Atram 
bUm  pwrit,  et  risam  debUitat  *  Multo  nierior  spectatur  sanguis  post  dies  ^uosdam.  9uain  fuit  ab 
initio.  *tioa  laudo  eos  qui  in  desipienti&  docent  sccandam  esse  venam  frontis,  quia  spiritus  debili- 
tiBtar  inile.  et  ego  longjk  experientii  observavi  in  proprio  xenodochio,  quod  desipientes  ex  ohleboto- 
ail  moia  laduutor,  et  magia  desipiunt ;  et  raelancholici  acne  fiunt  tnde  pejures.  •  De  mentis 
atteMLiMp.  S.  etai  multos  hoc  improbAsae  aciam,  innumeroa  hae  ratione  sanatoa  Iong&  ob&eiratione 
eaiMivCqvi  wimnie»  Msagiea  T»nM  tundendo,  &c  'Vires  debilitat.  slmpunis  a«r  aplntua  de- 
iidt;tiifBeto  eonto  s^*  morbot.       ^  Sangoinem  denaat,  et  humores,  P.  1.  c.  13.       >  Lib.  9.  cap.  3. 
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main  thin^,  moat  profitable  and  most  pernicious  to  our  bodies — air  and  diet : 
&nd  this  peculiar  disease  aothin^  sooner  causeth  (JJubertus  holds)  t/iart  the 
air  wherein  we  breathe  and  live.  ''Such  as  is  the  air,  such  be  our  spirits;  and, 
aa  our  spirits,  such  are  our  humours.  It  offends,  commonly,  if  it  be  too  '  hot 
and  dry,  thick,  fuliginous,  cloudy,  blustering,  or  a  tempestuous  air.  Bodine 
(in  hia  fifth  book  rfe  repub.  cap.  I-  et  cap.  .5.  of  his  Method  of  History)  proves 
that  hot  countreya  we  most  troubled  with  melancholy,  and  that  there  are  there- 
fore in  Spain,  Africk,  and  Asia  Minor,  great  numbers  of  mad  men,  insomuch, 
that  they  are  compelled,  in  all  cities  of  note,  to  build  peculiar  hospitals  for 
them.  Leo  ""Afer  (/t6  3  de  Fessd  urbe),  Orteliua,  and  Zuing:er  confirm  as 
much.  They  are  ordinarily  so  cholericli  in  their  speeches,  that  scarce  Iwo 
words  pass  without  railing  or  chiding  in  common  talk,  and  often  quarrelling 
in  their  streets.  "Gordonius  will  have  every  man  take  notice  of  it :  Note  this 
(saith  he)  that,  in  hot  countreyt,  it  is  far  more  familiar  than  in  cold:  although 
this  we  have  now  said  be  not  continually  so  :  for,  as  "Acosta  truly  saith,  under 
the  tequator  it  self,  is  a  most  temperate  habitation,  wholaom  air,  a  paradise  of 
pleasure :  the  leaves  ever  green,  cooling  showrea,  But  it  holds  in  such  as  are 
mt«mpera,tely  hot,  as  p  Johannes  i  Meggeu  found  in  Cyprus,  others  in  Malta. 
Apulia,  and  the  '■Holy  Land,  where,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  is  nothing 
but  dust,  their  rivers  dryed  up,  theair  scoi'cliing-hol,  and  earth  inflamed;  inso- 
much ^at  many  pilgrims,  going  barefoot,  for  devotion  sake,  from  Jop{}a  to 
Jeniaalcm  upon  the  hot  sands,  oftea  run  mad,  or  elae (]uite overwhelmed  with 
land,  prof undis  arent«,  as  in  man^  parts  of  A^ick,  Arabia  Deserta,  Bactriana. 
now  Charassan,  when  the  west  wmd  blows,  'involuti  areais  transewnteg  ne- 
caniur,  ^Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  professor  in  Venice,  gives  this  cause,  why  to 
many  Venetian  women  are  melanclioly,  ^«od  diti  tub  iole  degant,  they  tarry 
too  long  in  the  sun.  Montanus  (conn/.  21,)  amongst  other  causes,  assigns 
this.why  that  Jew  his  patient  was  mad,  quod  lam  multum  expoauil  secalori  et 
fHgori:  he  exposed  himself  so  much  to  heat  and  cold,  And,  for  that  reason, 
in  Venice,  there  is  little  alirring  in  those  brick-paved  streets  in  summer  about 
noon  ;  tliey  are  most  part  then  asleep ;  as  they  are  likewise  in  the  great  Mogors 
countreys,  and  all  over  the  East  Indies.  At  Aden,  in  Arabia,  as  'Ludovicns 
Vertomannus  relates  in  his  travels,  they  keep  their  markets  in  the  niglit,  to  avoid 
extremity  of  heat;  and  in  Ormus.  like  cattle  in  a  pasture,  people  of  all  sorts 
lye  up  to  the  chin  in  water  all  day  long.  At  Draga  in  Portugal,  Bui^s  in 
Castile,  Messina  in  Sicily,  all  over  Spain  and  Italy,  their  streets  are  most 
part  narrow,  to  avoid  the  sun-beams.  The  Turks  wear  great  turbans,  ad 
fugandot  solis  radios,  to  refract  the  sun-beams ;  and  much  inconvenience 
that  hot  air  of  Bantam  in  Java  yields  to  Our  men,  that  sojourn  there  lor 
traffick  :  where  it  is  so  hot,  "that  they  that  are  sick  of  the  pox,  lye  i-ommoiily 
bleackinif  in  the  sun,  to  dry  up  their  sores.  Such  a  complaint  I  read  of  those 
Islea  of  Cape  Verde,  fourteen  degrees  from  the  tequator ;  they  do  male  au- 
dire  :  "one  calls  them  the  unhealthiest  clime  of  the  world,  for  flusies,  fevers, 
frenzies,  calentures,  which  commonly  seize  on  sea-laring  men  that  touch  at 
them,  and  all  by  reason  of  a  hot  distemperalure  of  the  air.  The  hardiest 
men  are  offended  with  this  heat ;  and  sttfiest  clowns  carmot  resist  it ,  as  Con- 
stnntine  affirms,  Agricull.  /.  2.  c,  45.     They  that  are  naturally  born  in  such 
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air,  may  not  ^  endure  it,  as  Niger  records  of  some  part  of  Mesopotamia,  now 
called  t>iarbecha ;  quxbusdam  in  locis  savienti  (Bstu  adeo  subjecta  est,  ut 
pUraque  animalia  fervore  solis  et  cceli  extinguantur ;  'tis  so  hot  there  in 
some  places,  that  men  of  the  countrey  and  cattle  are  killed  with  it;  and 
^Adricomius,  of  Arabia  Felix,  by  reason  of  myrrhe,  frankincense,  and  hot 
spices  there  growing,  the  air  is  so  obnoxious  to  their  brains,  that  the  very 
inhabitants  at  some  times  cannot  abide  it,  much  less  weaklings  and  strangers. 
^  Anatus  Lusitanus,  {cent,  1 .  curat.  45)  reports  of  a  young  maid,  that  was 
one  Vincent  a  curriers  daughter,  some  thirty  years  of  age,  that  would  wash 
her  hair  in  the  heat  of  the  day  (in  July)  and  so  let  it  dry  in  the  sun,  *to 
make  it  yellow ;  but  by  that  means,  tarrying  too  long  in  the  heat,  she  in- 
fiamed  her  head,  and  made  her  self  mad. 

Cold  air,  in  the  other  extream,  is  almost  as  bad  as  hot ;  and  so  doth  Mon- 
taltus  esteem  of  it  (c.  11)  if  it  be  dry  withal.  In  those  northern  countreys,  the 
people  are  therefore  generally  dull,  heavy,  and  many  witches ;  which  (as  I 
have  before  quoted)  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Olaus,  Baptista  Porta,  ascribe  to 
melancholy.  But  these  cold  climes  are  more  subject  to  natural  melancholy 
(not  this  artificial)  which  is  cold  and  dry ;  for  which  cause  *  Mercurius  Britan- 
nicus,  beUke,  puts  melancholy  men  to  inhabit  just  under  the  pole.  The  worst 
of  the  three  is  a  ^  thick,  cloudy,  misty,  foggy  air,  or  such  as  comes  from  fens, 
moorish  grounds,  lakes,  muckhills,  draughts,  sinks,  where  any  carkasses,  or 
carrion  lyes,  or  fVom  whence  any  stinking  fiilsom  smell  comes.  Galen,  Avi- 
cenna,  Mercurialis,  new  and  old  physicians,  hold  that  such  air  is  unwholsom, 
and  ingenders  melancholy,  plagues,  and  what  not  ?  ^  Alexandretta,  an  haven 
town  in  the  Mediterranean  sea.  Saint  John  de  Ullua,  an  haven  in  Nova-His- 
pania,  are  much  condemned  for  a  bad  air,  so  as  Durazzo  in  Albania,  Lithuania, 
Ditmarsh,  Pomptinse  paludes  in  Italy,  the  territories  about  Pisa,  Ferrara,  &c. 
Rumney  marsh  with  us,  the  hundreds  in  Essex,  the  fens  in  Lincolnshire. 
Cardan  (de  rerum  varietate,  I.  17.  c.  96)  finds  fault  with  the  site  of  those 
rich  and  most  populous  cities  in  the  Low  Countreys,  as  Bruges,  Gant,  Am- 
sterdam, Leyden,  Utrecht,  &c.:  the  air  is  bad,  and  so  at  Stockholm  in 
Sweden,  Regium  in  Italy,  Salisbury  with  us,  Hull  and  Lin.  They  may  be 
commodious  for  navigation,  this  new  kind  of  fortification,  and  many  other 
good  necessary  uses ;  blit  are  they  so  wholsom  ?  Old  Rome  hath  descended 
from  the  hills  to  the  valley ;  'tis  the  site  of  most  of  our  new  cities,  and  held 
best  to  build  in  plains,  to  take  the  opportunity  of  rivers.  Leander  Albertus 
pleads  hard  for  the  air  and  site  of  Venice,  though  the  black  moorish  lands 
appear  at  every  low  water.  The  sea,  fire,  and  smoke,  (as  he  thinks)  qualifie 
the  air :  and  **  some  suppose  that  a  thick  foggy  air  helps  the  memory,  as  in 
them  of  Pisa  in  Italy ;  and  our  Cambden  (out  of  Plato)  commends  the  site  of 
Cambridge,  because  it  is  so  near  the  fens.  But,  let  the  site  of  such  places  be  as 
it  may,  how  can  they  be  excused  that  have  a  delicious  seat,  a  pleasant  air,  and 
all  that  nature  can  afford,  and  yet,  through  their  own  nastiness  and  sluttishness 
immund  and  sordid  manner  of  life,  suffer  their  air  to  putrifie,  and  themselves 
to  be  choked  up  ?  Many  cities  in  Turkey  do  male  audire  in  this  kind  :  Constan- 
tinople it  self,  where  commonly  carryon  lyes  in  the  street.  Some  find  the  same 
feult  in  Spain,  even  in  Madrit,  the  king's  seat,  a  most  excellent  air,  a  pleasant 
site ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  slovens,  and  the  streets  uncleanly  kept. 

A  troublesom  tempestuous  air  is  as  bad  as  impure ;  rough  and  foul  weather, 
impetuous  winds,  cloudy  dark  dayes,  as  it  is  commonly  with  us :  ccelum  v'su 

'Hippocrates,  3.  in  Aphoiismonim,  idem  ait  *  Idem  Maginus  in  Persi&.  r  Desciip.  Ter.  sanct. 
*QBiim  ad  sdlis  radios  in  leone  longam  raoram  traheret,  ut  capilios  flavos  redderet,  in  maniam  incidit 
*  Mandasi  alter  et  Idem,  seu  Terra  Australia  incog^ta.        >>  Crassus  et  turbidus  aer  tristem  efficit  aai- 


•  Commonly  called  Scandarone,  in  Asia  Minor.       *  Atlas  Ocographicus.    Memori&  valent 
Pfauii,  quod  enaiiore  fruantur  a£re. 
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ftedum,  '  Polydore  calls  it — a  filthy  sky,  el  in  ^uo  facUe  generantur  nubett^. 
u  Tollies  brother  Quintus  wrote  lo  him  in  Rome,  being  then  quwslor  in 
Britain.  In  a  thick  and  cloudy  air,  (aaith  Lemnius)  men  are  tetritk,  tad, 
and  pieviik  :  and  if  the  western  winds  blow,  and  Ikat  there  be  a  calm,  or  a 
fair  sunshine  day,  there  ii  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  mens  minds;  it  cheers  up 
men  and  beasts :  bat  if  it  be  a  turbulent,  rough,  cloudy,  stormy  joeather, 
m*n  are  sad,  lumpish,  and  much  dejected,  angry,  waspish,  dull,  and  melan- 
choly.    This  was  'Virgils  experiment  of  old. 

VnnfO.  bM  (anpe«la«.  «t  ncU  moTiLliibnmar,  ^^H 


I 


To  l^pntif,  nin,  frocQ  Ht»ga>  (air.  ^H 

Forthvitb  >ume  uuw  floticeiU  mppehr. 

And  who  is  not  weather-wise  against  such  and  such  conjunctions  of  planets, 
moved  in  foul  weather,  dull  and  heavy  in  such  tempestuous  seasons  '.  ■  Geli- 
dum  contrittat  Aquarius  annum ;  tne  time  requires,  and  tlie  autumn  breeds 
it;  winter  is  like  unto  it,  u^W,  tbul,  squalid;  the  air  works  on  all  men,  mote 
or  less,  but  especially  on  sucli  as  are  melancholy,  or  inclined  to  it,  as  Lem- 
nius  holds:  ^  they  are  most  moved  with  it;  and  those  which  are  already 
mad,  rave  downright,  either  in  or  against  a  tempest.  Besides,  the  devil 
many  limes  takes  his  opportunity  of  such  storms ;  and,  when  the  humours  bif 
the  air  be  stirred,  he  goes  on  with  them,  exagitales  our  spirits,  anil  vexetk 
our  souls  ;  as  the  sea-maves,  so  are  the  spirits  and  humours  in  our  bodies 
tossed  with  lempfstuous  winds  and  storms.  To  such  as  are  melancholy 
therefore,  Montanus  (consil.  24)  will  have  tempestuous  and  rough  air  to  bi' 
avoided,  and  (eonsil.  27)  all  night  air.  and  would  not  have  them  to  walk  abroad, 
but  in  a  pleasant  day.  Lemnius  i^lili.  3.  cap,  3)  discommends  tlie  south  and 
eastern  winds,  commends  the  north.  Montanus  (coiuil.  31  ]  '  will  not  any  mn- 
dowt  to  be  opened  in  the  night:  (consil.  2'29.  e(  ctmsiL  330)  he  discommends 
especially  the  south  wind,  and  nocturnal  air :  so  doth  J  Plutarrh :  the  night 
and  darkness  makes  men  sad ;  the  hke  do  all  subterranean  vaults,  dark  houses 
in  caves  and  rocks ;  desart  places  cause  melancholy  in  an  instant,  especiaJy 
such  as  have  not  been  used  to  it.  or  otherwise  accustomed.  Read  more  of 
air  in  Hippocrates,  Aiitius,  lib.  3  «.  c.  171,  ad  175.  Oribasius,  a.  c.  1.  ad 
22.     Avicen.  /.  1.  con.  Fen.  '2,doc.  2.  Fen.  1.  c.  123.  to  the  12,  ^c. 

StTDSECT.  VI. — Immoderate  Exercise  a  Cause,  and  how.     Solitariness, 
Idleness. 

NoTHiso  so  good,  but  it  may  be  abused.  Nothing:  better  than  exercise 
(if  opportunely  used)  lor  the  preservation  of  the  body  :  nothing  so  bad,  if  ii 
be  unseasonable,  violent,  or  overmuch.  Femelius  (out  of  Galen.  Path, 
lib.  1.  cap.  16)saith,  ^  that  much  exercise  and  weariness  consumes  the  spirits 
and  substance,  refrigerates  the  body  ;  and  such  humours  which  nature  would 
have  otherwise  concocted  and  expelled,  it  stirs  up,  and  makes  them  rage  : 
vihich  being  so  enraged,  diversely  affect  and  trouble  the  body  and  mtnd.  So 
doth  it,  if  it  be  unseasonably  used,  upon  a  full  stomach,  or  when  the  body 

I,  cap,  II.  Aari  dpnil  bc  cBliginnil  ti><rlci  hominn  nlitnnl.  pi  lublTiirn.  BI 
ukna  rl  Zcphym.  nnxinilnmrnUbushoiaiDnniKlacrilu  pxislft.  mcnlLKiurcivh 
i«  ijilfnddni  ntincIL  Huim*  dncnlu  mdrorqur,  liquindo  uin  caliijiiinu  iM. 
^MfDiiiuibui  vuillit.  tb  li^nciU  oa^dunlur:  et  nnlU  inuni  ipud  Brians  idW 
I.  *Ulfr  quirli.  Splrlliu  qucquF  a^iii.  et  Duli  gfnii,  aliquuiduie  IFmpL'&tillbis  in- 
inuntflv  Iftlratcrili^lmut.  ^unqueveiapt.  laiifiluit ;  rl,  ut  4ui-1ua  muiiii.  bv< 
>Ut  ■^latur.         'Ah  noctu  Anulur,  el  cogit  iii(»tlti«a.        I  Lib.  dv  lilde  n 

In  dilnllgalla  (pbltiu,  ilrtunque  lubttuitUiB.  cahanrit.  et  corpm   rpfnimL 

coiTupToa.  qal  aliler  a  naluift  eancoqul  fI  domari  poailnt.  «l  demum  bland?  eicludi.  mital. 
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is  fiill  of  cruditieSy  which  Fuchsius  so  much  inveighs  against  (Lib.  2.  ins  tit. 
sect.  2.  cap.  4)  giving  that  for  a  cause,  why  school-boys  in  Germany  are 
so  often  scabb^y  because  they  use  exercise  presently  after  meats.  ^  Bayerus 
puts  in  a  caveat  against  such  exercise,  because  it  ^  corrupts  the  meat  in  the 
stomach,  and  carries  the  same  juice  raw,  and  as  yet  undigested,  into  the  veins 
(saith  Lemnius) ;  which  there  putrifies,  and  confounds  the  animal  spirits. 
Crato  {consil.  21.  /.  2.)  °  protests  against  all  such  exercise  after  meat,  as 
being  the  greatest  enemy  to  concoction  that  may  be,  and  cause  of  corruption 
of  humours,  which  produce  this  and  many  other  diseases.  Not  without  good 
reason  then,  doth  Sallust.  Salvianus  (Z.  2.  c.  1),  and  Leonartus  Jacchinus  {in 
9  Rhasis),  MercuriaUs,  Arculanus,  and  many  other,  set  down  ®  immoderate 
exercise  as  a  most  forcible  cause  of  melancholy. 

Opposite  to  exercise  is  idleness  (the  badge  of  gentry),  or  want  of  exercise,  the 
bane  of  body  and  mind,  the  nurse  of  naughtiness,  step-mother  of  discipline,  the 
chief  author  of  all  mischief,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  and  a  sole  cause  of 
this  and  many  other  maladies,  the  devil's  cushion,  (as  p  Gualter  calls  it)  his 
pillow  and  chief  reposal :  for  the  mind  can  never  rest,  but  still  meditates  on  one 
thing  or  other :  except  it  be  occupied  about  some  honest  business,  of  his  own 
accord  it  rusheth  into  melancholy.  ^  As  too  much  and  violent  exercise  offends 
on  the  one  side,  so  doth  an  idle  life  on  the  other  (saith  Crato) :  it  Jills  the 
body  full  offlegm,  gross  humours,  and  all  manner  of  obstructions,  rheums, 
catarrhs,  Sfc.  Rhasis  {cont.  lib.  1 .  tract,  9)  accounts  of  it  as  the  greatest 
cause  of  melancholy.  '  I  have  often  seen,  (saith  he)  that  idleness  begets  this 
humour  more  than  any  thing  else.  JVlontaltus  (c.  1.)  seconds  him  out  of  his 
experience :  •  they  that  are  idle  are  far  more  subject  to  melancholy,  than  such 
as  are  conversant  or  employed  about  any  office  or  business.  *  Plutarch  reckons 
up  idleness  for  a  sole  cause  of  the  sickness  of  the  soul :  there  are  those  (saith  he) 
troubled  in  mind,  that  have  no  other  cause  but  this.  Homer  {Iliad.  1 )  brings 
in  Achilles  eating  of  his  own  heart  in  his  idleness,  because  he  might  not  fight. 
Mercurialts,  consil.  86,  for  a  melancholy  young  man,  urgeth  **  it  as  a  chief  cause ; 
why  was  he  melancholy  ?  because  idle.  Nothing  begets  it  sooner,  encreaseth 
and  continueth  it  oftener,  than  idleness ; — a  disease  familiar  to  all  idle  persons, 
an  inseparable  companion  to  such  as  live  at  ease  {pingui  otio  desidiose  agent  es) 
a  life  out  of  action,  and  have  no  calling  or  ordinary  employment  to  busie 
themselves  about;  that  have  small  occasions;  and,  though  they  have,  such  is 
their  laziness,  dulness,  they  will  not  compose  themselves  to  do  ought ;  they  can- 
not abide  work,  though  it  be  necessary,  easie,  or  to  dress  themselves,  write  a 
letter,  or  the  like.  Yet,  as  he  that  is  benumbed  with  cold,  sits  still  shaking, 
that  might  relieve  himself  with  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  do  they  complain, 
but  will  not  use  the  facile  and  ready  means  to  do  themselves  good ;  and  so 
are  still  tormented  with  melancholy.  Especially  if  they  had  been  formerly 
brought  up  to  business,  or  to  keep  much  company,  and  upon  a  sudden 
come  to  lead  a  sedentary  life,  "  it  crucifies  their  souls,  and  scizeth  on  them  in 
an  instant ;  for,  whilest  they  are  any  ways  imployed,  in  action,  discourse, 
about  any  business,  sport  or  recreation,  or  in  company  to  their  liking,  they 
are  very  well ;    but,  if  alone  or  idle,  tormented  instantly  again :  one  days 

•In  Veni  mocum,  Libro  sic  inAcnpto.  ■  Instit.  ad  vit.  Christ,  cap.  44.      Cibos  crudos  in  venas 

rmpit,  qui  putrescentes  illic  spiritus  animales  inficiunt  ■  Crudi  hec  niimorU  copia  pvr  vf>nas  ag^o- 
ritar;  undemorbimultiplices.  •Immodicum  exercitiiim.  Pllom.  31.  in  1.  Cur.  6.  Nam.  auum 
mtn»  bomiois  quiescero  non  posiiit,  sed  continao  circa  varias  cngitationes  discurrat,  nisi  honi'sto  aliquo 
ne^tio  occupetur,  ad  melaucholiam  suonte  delat)itur.  t  Crato,  consil.  21.  Vt  imraodica  corporis 
ezercitatio  nocet  corporibua,  ita  vita  ueses  et  otiona:  otium  animal  pituitosum  reddit,  visceruin  ob- 
•traction^n.  et  crt'braa  fluxioncs,  et  morbos  concitat.  '  £t  vidi  quod  una  de  rebus  qu v  magis  general 
nehucboliam.  et  otiotitas.  ■  Reponitur  otium  ab  alils  caussa ;  et  hoc  a  nobis  observatum.  eos  huic 
aalo  uuf^is  obnoxioa  qui  plane  otiosi  sunt,  quam  eos  qui  aliquo  munere^  versantur  exsequendo. 
*DeTrmnqail.  aninue.  Hunt  quoa  ipsum  otium  in  anima  conjicit  ffgritudinem.  "Nihil  est  nuod 
■qoe  mefauiclioliun  *lAt  ae  augeat,  ae  otium  et  abstinentia  a  corporis  et  animi  exercitationibus. 
IhU  magis  excwat  inteDectttm,  qnam  otium.    Oordonius,  de  obnervat.  rit  hum.  lib.  1. 
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solitarioess,  one  hours  sometimes,  doth  them  more  lia.rm,  thau  a  weeks  physick, 
labour  and  company  can  do  good.  Melancholy  seizetb  oa  them  forthwith, 
being  alone,  and  is  such  a  torture,  that,  aa  wise  Seneca  well  saith,  malo  mihi 
male  quam  moUiler  eise,  I  had  rather  be  sick  than  idle.  This  idleness  h 
either  of  body  or  mind.  That  of  body  is  nothing  but  a  kind  of  benumming  lazi- 
ness, intermitting  exercise,  which  (if  we  may  believe  ^Ferneliu9)caiise(A  crudi- 
ties, obslrucliotts,  excremeatal  humovrs,queiichEtk  the  natural  heat,  dulls  the 
spirits,  and  makes  them  unapt  to  dii  any  thing  whatsoever.  '  ffeglectis  urenda 
filix  innascituT  agris.  As  fern  grows  in  untild  grounds, and  all  manner  of  weeds, 
so  do  gross  humoun  in  an  idle  body  :  ignavum  carrvmpunt  otia  corpus.  A 
horse  in  a  stable,  thai  never  travels,  a  hawk  in  a  mew,  that  seldom  flies,  are  both 
subject  to  diseases ;  which,  left  unto  themselves,  arc  most  free  from  any  such 
incumbrances.  An  idle  dog  will  be  mangy;  and  how  shall  an  idle  peraon 
think  to  escape?  Idleness  of  the  mind  is  much  worse  than  this  of  the 
body  :  wil  without  employment,  is  a  disease,  '  rgrugo  animi,  ruhtgo  ingeMti : 
the  rust  of  the  soul,  "a  plague,  a  liell  it  self;  maximum  animi  nocumentum. 
Galen  calls  it.  ■  As,  in  a  standing  pool,  icorm*  andjilthy  creepers  increase, 
(el  vilium  capiuiit,  ni  moveanlur,  aqum;  the  water  itself  pulrifies,  and  air 
likewise,  if  it  te  not  continually  stiixed  by  the  wind}  so  do  evil  and  corrupt 
thoughts  ia  an  idle  person ;  the  soul  is  contaminated.  In  a  common- 
wealth, where  is  no  public  enemy,  there  is,  likely,  civil  wars,  and  they 
nige  upon  themselves :  tliia  body  of  ours,  when  it  is  idle,  and  knows  not 
how  to  bestow  it  self,  macerates  and  vexes  it  self  with  cares,  griefs,  false 
fears,  discontents,  and  suspicions ;  it  tortures  and  preys  upon  his  own 
bowels,  and  is  never  at  rest.  Thus  much  I  dare  boldly  say,  he  or  she  that 
is  idle,  be  they  of  what  condition  they  will,  never  so  rich,  so  well  allied, 
fortunate,  happy — let  them  have  all  things  in  abundance,  and  felicity,  that 
heart  can  wish  and  desire,  all  contentment — so  loi^  as  he  or  she,  or  they, 
are  idle,  they  shall  never  be  pleased,  never  well  in  body  and  mind,  but 
weary  still,  sickly  still,  vexed  still,  loathing  still,  weeping,  sighing,  grieving, 
suspecting,  ofiended  with  the  world,  with  evei'y  object,  wishing  themselves 
gt)ne  or  dead,  or  else  carried  away  with  some  foolish  phantasie  or  other. 
And  this  is  the  true  cause  that  so  many  great  men,  ladies,  and  gentle- 
women, labour  of  this  disease  in  countrey  and  city ;  for  idleness  is  an  appen- 
dix to  nobility ;  they  count  it  a  disgrace  to  work,  and  spend  all  their  days 
in  sports,  recreations,  and  pastimes,  and  will  therefore  take  no  pains,  be  of 
no  vocation:  they  feed  liberally,  fare  well,  want  exercise,  action,  employ- 
ment, (for  to  work,  1  say,  tliey  may  not  abide)  and  company  to  their  de- 
sires; and  thence  their  bodies  become  full  of  gross  humours,  wind,  cru- 
dities, their  minds  disquieted,  dull,  heavy,  &c.  Care,  jealousie,  fear  of  some 
diseases,  sullen  fits,  weeping  fits,  seize  too  ^  familiarly  on  them :  for,  what 
will  not  fear  and  phantasie  work  in  an  idle  body  ?  what  distempers  will  they 
not  cause?  When  the  children  of  Israel  murmured  'against  Pharaoh  iti 
JEgypt,  he  commanded  his  officers  to  double  their  task,  and  let  them  ^t 
straw  themselves,  and  yet  make  their  full  number  of  bnck :  for  the  sole 
cause  why  they  mutiny,  and  are  evil  at  ease,  is,  they  are  idle.  When  you 
shall  hear  and  see  so  many  discontented  persons  in  all  places  where  you 
come,  80  many  several  grievances,  unnecessary  complaints,  fears,  sus- 
picions,*' the  best  means  to  redress  it.  is  to  set  them  awork,  so  to  busie 
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their  minds ;  for  the  truth  is,  tliey  are  idle.  Well  they  may  build  castles  in  the 
air  for  a  time,  and  sooth  up  themselves  with  phantastical  and  pleasant  humours ; 
but  in  the  end  they  will  prove  as  bitter  as  gall;  they  shall  be  still,  I  say,  dis- 
content, suspicious,  ^fearftil,  jealous,  sad,  fretting  and  vexing  of  themselves;  so 
l(»ig  as  they  be  idle,  it  is  impossible  to  please  them.  Otto  qui  nescit  uti,plus 
kabet  negatUy  quam  qui  negotium  in  negotioj  as  that  ^Agellius  could  observe : 
he  that  knows  not  how  to  spend  his  time,  hath  more  business,  care,  grief, 
anguish  of  mind,  than  he  that  is  most  busie  in  the  midst  of  all  his  business. 
Otioms  animus  nescit  quid  volet :  an  idle  person  (as  he  follows  it)  knows  not 
when  he  b  well,  what  he  would  have,  or  whither  he  would  go ;  quam  illuc 
venium  est^  illinc  luhet ;  he  is  tired  out  with  every  thing,  displeased  with  all, 
weary  of  his  life :  nee  bene  domi,  nee  milititB,  neither  at  home,  nor  abroad ; 
erratf  et  prater  vitam  vivat;  he  wanders,  and  lives  besides  himself.  In  a 
wordy  what  the  mischievous  effects  of  laziness  and  idleness  are,  I  do  not  find 
any  where  more  accurately  expressed,  than  in  these  verses  of  Philolaches  in 
the  < Comical  Poet,  which,  for  their  elegancy,  1  will  in  part  insert. 

Noranun  sdiom  esse  aibitror  similem  ego  hominem, 
Qaando  hie  natns  est.    £i  rei  argtunenU  dican. 
iBdet  qaando  sunt  ad  amnsiiin  expoliUe, 
Qniaque  laudal  fiibnim,  atqne  ezemplum  ezpetit,  ftc. 
At  ubi  iUo  migrat  neqaam  nomo  inmllgenaque,  ftc. 
Tempeataa  renit,  eonfringit  tegulas,  imoriceaque,  kc. 
Putre&dt  afir  operam  fabri,  sc. 
Dieam  ut  hominM  tiinUea  ease  edium  arbitremini, 
Pabri  |Murentes  fondamentnm  aubatruant  Uberoram ; 


oppi 
Venit  ivnaTia ;  ea  mibl  tempeataa  mit, 
Adrenrnqae  suo  grandinem  et  imbrem  attulit, 
lUa  mibi  TiTtutem  deturbavit,  &c. 

A  jouDg  man  is  like  a  fair  new  house :  the  carpenter  leaves  it  well  built,  in 
good  repair,  of  solid  stuff;  but  a  bad  tenant  lets  it^  rain  in,  and,  for  want  of 
reparation,  fall  to  decay,  &c.  Our  parents,  tutors,  friends,  spare  no  cost  to 
brmg  us  up  in  our  youth,  in  all  manner  of  vertuous  education ;  but  when 
we  are  left  to  our  selves,  idleness,  as  a  tempest,  drives  all  vertuous  motions 
out  of  our  minds;  et  nihili  sumus;  on  a  sudden,  by  sloth  and  such  bad 
ways,  we  come  to  naught. 

Cozen  german  to  idleness,  and  a  concomitant  cause,  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  is  ^nimia  solitudo,  too  much  solitariness — ^by  the  testimony  of 
all  physicians,  cause  and  symptome  both  :  but  as  it  is  here  put  for  a  cause, 
it  is  either  coact,  enforced,  or  else  voluntary.  Enforced  solitariness  is 
commonly  seen  in  students,  monks,  friers,  anchorites,  that,  by  their  order 
and  course  of  life,  must  abandon  all  company,  society  of  other  men,  and 
betake  themselves  to  a  private  cell ;  otio  superstitioso  seclusi  (as  Bale  and 
Hospinian  well  term  it),  such  as  are  the  Carthusians  of  our  time,  that  eat  no 
flesh  (by  their  order),  keep  perpetual  silence,  never  go  abroad ;  such  as  live 
in  prison,  or  some  desert  place,  and  cannot  have  company,  as  many  of  our 
countrey  gentlemen  do  in  solitary  houses ;  they  must  either  be  alone  with- 
out companions,  or  live  beyond  their  means,  and  entertain  all  comers  as  so 
many  hosts,  or  else  converse  with  their  servants  and  hinds,  such  as  are  un- 
equfld,  inferior  to  them,  and  of  a  contrary  disposition :  or  else,  as  some  do, 
to  avoid  solitariness,  spend  their  time  with  leud  fellows  in  taverns,  and  in  ale- 
houses, and  thence  addict  themselves  to  some  unlawful  disports,  or  dissolute 
oonnes.  Divers  again  are  cast  upon  this  rock  of  solitariness  for  want  of  means, 
or  out  of  a  strong  apprehension  of  some  infirmity,  disgrace;   or,  through 

•  Pre.  Ul    Pignim  dcjicSet  timoi^Heaotontimonunenon.       '  Lib.  19.  c.  10.       >  Plantua,  Moatel. 
^  Pipe.  Montaltat.  MerrariaUf,  &c 
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baahfulnesa,  rudeness,  simplicity,  Ihey  cannot  apply  themselves  to  others  c 
pany.    Nullum  solum  infelici  (fratius  lolitutUne,  ubi  nuUut  sit  qui  mitertam 
erprobrel.     This  enforced  sohtariness  takes  place,  and  produceth  his  effect 
Booneat,  in  such  as  have  spent  their  time  jovially,  peradventure  in  all  honest 
recreations,  in  good  company,  in  some  great  family  or  populous  city,  and  a 
upon  a  sudden  confined  to  a  desart  country  cottage  far  off,  restrained  of  & 
liberty,  and  barred  from  their  ordinary  associates.     Solitariness  is  very  ii' 
to  such,  most  tedious,  and  a  sudden  cause  of  great  inconvenience. 

Voluntary  solitariness  is  that  which  is  ^miliar  with  melancholy,  and 
gently  brings  on,  like  a  Siren,  a  afaootng-horn,  or  some  Sphinx,  to  this 
irrevocable  gulf :  '  a  primary  cause  Piso  calls  it ;  most  pleasant  it  is  at  lirsi, 
to  such  as  are  melancholy  given,  to  Ue  in  bed  whole  dayes,  and  keep  their 
chambers,  to  walk  alone  in  some  sohtary  g^ve,  betwixt  wood  and  water,  by 
a  brook  side,  to  meditate  upon  some  delig^htsomc  and  pleasant  subject, 
which  shall  E^ect  them  most :  amabilu  inaania,  and  mentis  grutistim-as 
erritr.  A  most  incomparable  delight  it  is  so  to  melancholize,  and  build 
castles  in  the  air,  to  go  smiling  to  themselves,  acting  an  infinite  variety  uf 
parts,  which  they  suppose,  and  strongly  imagine  they  represent,  or  that  they 
see  acted  or  done.  Blanda  quidem  ah  initio,  saith  Lemnius,  to  conceive 
and  meditate  ofsuch  pleasant  ihingG  sometimes,  i present, past,  or  to  come, as 
Rhasis  speaks.  So  delightsome  these  toyes  are  at  first,  they  could  spend 
whole  days  and  nights  without  sleep,  even  whole  years  alone  in  such  con- 
templations, and  phanlastical  meditations,  which  are  like  unto  dreams ;  and 
they  will  hardly  be  drawn  from  them,  or  willingly  interrupt.  So  pleasant 
theu"  vain  conceits  are,  that  thef  hinder  their  ordinary  tasks  and  necessary 
business ;  they  cannot  address  themselves  to  them,  or  almost  to  any  study 
or  imployment :  lliese  phanlastical  and  bewitching  thoughts  so  covertly,  so 
feelingly,  so  urgently,  so  continually,  set  upon,  creep  in,  insinuate,  possess, 
overcome,  distract,  and  detain  them,  they  cannot,  1  say,  go  about  their  more 
necessary  business,  stave  off  or  extricate  themselves,  but  are  ever  musing, 
melancholizing,  and  carried  along,  as  he  (they  say)  that  is  led  round  about 
an  heath  with  a  PucA  in  the  night.  They  run  earuestly  on  in  tliis  labyrinth 
of  anxious  and  solicitous  melancholy  meditations,  and  cannot  well  or  wil- 
lingly refrain,  or  easily  leave  off,  winding  and  unwinding  themselves,  aa  so 
many  clocks,  and  stiA  pleasing  their  humours,  until  at  last  the  scene  is 
turned  upon  a  sudden,  by  some  bad  object:  and  they,  being  now  habituated 
to  such  vain  meditations  and  solitary  places,  can  endure  no  company,  can 
ruminate  of  nothing  but  harsh  and  distasteful  subjects.  Pear,  sorrow, 
suspicion,  subrvslicus  pudar,  discontent,  cares,  and  weariness  of  life,  sur- 
prize them  in  a  moment ;  and  they  can  think  of  nothing  else :  continually 
suspecting,  no  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but  this  infernal  plague  of  melan- 
choly seizeth  on  them,  and  terrifies  their  souls,  representing  some  dismal 
object  to  their  minds,  which  now,  by  no  means,  no  labour,  no  perswasions, 
they  can  avoid;  karet  laleri  lelalis  aranda;  they  may  not  be  rid  of  it; 
^  they  cannot  resist,  I  may  not  deny  but  that  there  is  some  profitable  medi- 
tation, contemplation,  and  kind  of  solitariness,  to  be  embraced,  which  the 
fathers  so  highly  commended — '  Hierora,  Chrysostom,  Cyprian,  Austm,  in 
whole  tracts,  which  Petrarch,  Erasmus,  Stella,  and  othera,  so  much  magnifie 
in  their  books — a  paradise,  an  heaven  on  earth,  if  it  be  used  aright,  good  for 
the  body,  and  better  for  the  soul ;  as  many  of  those  old  monks  used  it,  to 

pnlerluniin,  rl  futiinrum  medlUtla.  '  Fwrllii  clMcfiuiii  Arpmi ;  Bnl  rtrocwe  gndiim.  luprni' 
que  E.iderp  id  uinu,  Hie  Uhor,  hue  opm  Mt  Vitg.  I  HlerDBtrau*.  ep,  T».  dlill  opnida  el  uiU' 
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divine  oontemplations ;  as  Simulus  a  courtier  in  Adrians  time,  Dioclesian  the 
emperour,  retued  themselves,  &:c.  in  that  sense,  Vatia  soIum  scii  vivere ;  Vatia 
lives  alone ;  which  the  Romans  were  wont  to  say,  when  thej  commended  a 
countrey  life ;  or  to  the  bettering;  of  their  knowledge,  as  Democritus,  Cleantbes, 
and  those  excellent  philosophers,  have  ever  done,  to  sequester  themselves  from 
the  tumultuous  world ;  or,  as  in  Plinies  viUa  Laurentana,  Tullies  Tusculan, 
Jovius  study,  that  they  might  better  vacate  studiis  et  Deo,  serve  God  and  fol- 
low their  studies.  Methinks,  theretoe,  our  too  zealous  innovators  were  not 
so  well  advised  in  that  general  subversion  of  abbies  and  relig^us  houses,  pro- 
miscuously to  fling  down  all.  They  might  have  taken  away  those  gross  abuses 
crept  in  amongst  them,  rectified  such  inconveniences,  and  not  so  far  to  have 
raved  and  raged  against  those  fair  buildings,  and  everlasting  monuments  of 
our  forefiithers  devotion,  consecrated  to  pious  uses.  Some  monasteries  and 
collegiate  cells  might  have  been  weU  spared,  and  their  revenues  otherwise 
imployed ;  here  and  there  one,  in  good  towns  or  cities  at  least,  for  men  and 
women  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  to  live  in,  to  sequester  themselves  from  the 
cares  and  tumults  of  the  world,  that  were  not  desirous  or  fit  to  marry,  or  otbet- 
wise  willing  to  be  troubled  widi  common  affairs,  and  know  not  well  where  to 
bestow  themselves,  to  live  apart  in,  for  more  conveniency,  good  education,  bet- 
ter company  sake ;  to  follow  their  studies  (I  say)  to  the  perfection  of  arts  and 
sdences,  common  good,  and,  as  some  truly  devoted  monks  of  old  had  done, 
freely  and  truly  to  serve  God  :  for  these  men  are  neither  solitary,  nor  idle,  as 
the  poet  made  answer  to  the  husbandman  in  .£sop,  that  objected  idleness  to 
him,  he  was  never  so  idle  as  in  his  company ;  or  that  Scipio  Africanus  in  "*Tully, 
numquam  minus  solu$y  quam  quum  solus ;  numquam  minus  oHosus,  quam 
quum  €ss€t  otiosus ;  never  less  solitary  than  when  he  was  alone,  never  more 
busie,  than  when  he  seemed  to  be  most  idle.  It  is  reported  by  Plato,  in  his 
dialogue  de  Amore,  in  that  prodigious  commendation  of  Socrates,  how,  a 
deep  meditation  coming  into  Socrates  mind  by  chance,  he  stood  still  musing, 
eodem  vesiigio  cogitcUnmdus,  from  morning  to  noon  ;  and,  when  as  then  he 
had  not  yet  finished  his  meditation,  perstabat  cogitans ;  he  so  continued  till 
the  evening :  the  souldiers  (for  he  then  followed  the  camp)  observed  him 
with  admiration,  and  on  set  purpose  watched  all  night ;  but  he  persevered 
immoveable  ad  exortum  soils ^  till  the  sun  rose  in  the  morning,  and  then, 
saluting  the  sun,  went  his  wayes.  In  what  humour  constant  Socrates  did 
thus,  I  know  not,  or  how  he  might  be  afiected ;  but  this  would  be  pernicious 
to  another  man ;  what  intricate  business  might  so  really  possess  him,  I 
cannot  easily  guess.  But  this  is  oHosum  otium  ;  it  is  far  otherwise  with  these 
men,  according  to  Seneca :  omnia  nobis  mala  soiitudo  persuadet ;  this  soli- 
tude undoeth  us ;  pugnat  cum  vitd  sociali ;  'tis  a  destructive  solitariness. 
These  men  are  devils,  alone,  as  the  saying  is ;  homo  solus  aut  deusy  aut 
demon  ;  a  man,  alone,  is  either  a  saint  or  a  devil ;  mens  ejus  aut  languescit, 
aut  tumescit ;  and  °  v(e  soli !  in  this  sense ;  woe  be  to  him  that  is  so  alone ! 
These  wretches  do  frequently  degenerate  from  men,  and,  of  sociable  creatures, 
become  beasts,  monsters,  inhumane,  ugly  to  behold,  misanthropi ;  they  do 
even  loath  themselves,  and  hate  the  company  of  men,  as  so  many  Timons, 
Nebuchadnezars,  by  too  much  indulging  to  these  pleasing  humours,  and 
through  their  own  default.  So  that  which  Mercurialis  {consil,  11)  some- 
times expostulated  with  his  melancholy  patient,  may  be  justly  applied  to 
every  solitary  and  idle  person  in  particular:  ^natura  de  te  videtur  conquer i 

•  Oflk.  S.  •  Eccl.  4.  •  Natora  de  te  ridetor  eoaqneri  p<MW,  quod,  cum  &b  «4  tempentinimum 
eonm  adeptoi  sis ;  tam  prBclamm  a  Deo  ae  utile  donom,  non  ooDtempsisti  modo,  Tenun  conrapittf , 
ftc£ti,  prudidUti,  optimam  temperaturam  otio,  crapuU,  etallia  rite  erroribua,  ftc. 
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r  may  justly  complain  of  ihte,  that,  tchereas  she  gave  thee  a 

fOOiwkolesome  temperature,  a  sound  body ,  and  God  hath  given  thee  to  divine 
and  excellent  a  tout,  so  many  good  purls  and  profitable  gifts,  thou  hast  not 
only  contemned  and  rejected,  but  hast  corrupted  them,  polluted  them,  over- 
thrown their  temperature,  and  perverted  those  gifts  loilk  riot,  idleness,  soli- 
tariness, and  many  other  wages ;  thou  art  a  Irailour  to  God  and  Nature,  an 
enemg  to  thy  self  and  to  the  world.  Perditio  tua  ex  te:  thou  hasl  lost  thy 
•elf  wilfully,  cast  away  thy  self ;  thou  thy  self  art  the  efficient  cause  ofthii 
own  misery,  by  not  resisting  such  vain  cogitations,  but  giving  umy  ti       ''"" 

Si;BaECT.  V'll, — Sleeping  and  waking.  Causes. 
What  1  have  formerly  aaiil  of  exercise,  1  may  dow  repeat  of  sleep. 
better  than  moderate  sleep  ;  Dothing  worse  than  it,  if  it  beioextreams, 
sonabiy  used.  It  is  a  received  opinion,  that  a  melancholy  man  cannot  &ieep 
over-much  ;  somnus  supra  modum  prodest ;  it  is  an  only  antidote ;  and  nothing 
offends  them  more,or  causeth  this  malady  sooner,  than  waking.  Yet,  in  some 
cases,  sleep  may  do  more  harm  than  good,  in  that  flegmatick,  swinish,  cold,  and 
sluggish  melancholy,  which  Melanctbon  speaksof,that  thinks  of  waters, sighing 
most  part,  &c.  f  It  dub  the  spirits  (if  overmuch)  and  senses,  fills  the  head  fii^ 
of  gross  humours,  causeth  destinations,  rheumes,  great  store  of  excrements  in 
the  brain,  and  all  the  other  parts,  as  '<  Fuchsius  speaks  of  them,  that  sleep  like 
BO  many  dormice.  Or,  if  it  be  used  In  the  day  time,  upon  a  full  stomach,  the 
body  ill  composed  to  rest,  or  aller  hard  meats,  it  increascth  fearliil  dreams, 
incubus,  ntgnt  walking,  crying  out,  and  much  unquietness.  Such  sleep 
pares  the  body,  as  '  one  observes,  to  many  perilous  diseases.  But,  as  1 
said,  waking  overmuch  is  both  asymptome  and  an  ordinary  cause.  /(  cat 
driness  of  the  brain, frenaie,  dotage,  and  mubes  the  body  dry,  lean,  hard, 
ugly  to  behold,  as  'Lcmnius  hath  it.  The  temperature  of  the  brain  is 
rupted  by  il,  the  humours  adust,  the  eyes  made  to  sink  into  the  head,  choltt 
increased,  and  the  whole  body  inflamed ;  and  (as  may  be  added  out  of  Galen, 
3.  de  sanitate  tuendS,  Avicenna  3.  1)  ^  it  overthrows  the  natural  heat ;  il 
causeth  crudities,  hurts  concoction  ;  and  what  not  ?  Not  without  good  cause, 
therefore,  Crato  {concil.  2 1 .  lib.  2.),  Hildesheim  {spicU.  2.  de  delir.  et  ManiS), 
Jacchinus,  Arculanus  (on  Rhasis),  Gulanerius,  and  Mercurialis,  reckon  up 
this  overmuch  waking,  as  a  principal  cause. 

MEMB.  III. 
SrasECT.  1. — Passions  and  Perturbations  of  the  Mind,  how  they 

Melancholy. 
As  that  Gymnosophist,  in  "Plutarch,  made  answer  to  Alexander  (de 
which  spake  best,)  every  one  of  his  fellows  did  speak  better  than  the  other 
may  I  say  of  these  causes,  to  him  that  shall  require  which  is  the  greatest,  e< 
one  is  more  grievous  than  other,  and  this  of  passion  the  greatest  of  all;  a 
most  frequent  and  ordinary  cause  of  melancholy,  "futmenperturbaliottum{Vu:- 
colomine us  calls  it),  this  thunder  and  lightning  of  perturbation,  which  causeth 
such  violent  and  speedy  alterations  in  this  our  microcosm,  and  many  timeaa^ 
verts  the  good  estate  and  temperature  of  it :  for,  as  the  body  works  upon  d 

'  Pat1i,  lib.  e>r.  11-    Fvrn.  corToi  Infrlglilat :  odidh  wdiui.  mpnltHue  lir 
iLlb.  a.  •KJl.  ».  cip,  1,    M«Kii»ni  excHTnentQium  rim  nnbro  et  diii  nartihuieDMVrril.      'la, 
ilui,  lib.  rlc  nbiK  Snon  Bulormllbni,    PnnMnlBorpuitillt  •oninuiad  uuIUii  perlialoH*  ■grilni 
■InilitidriumopllRiam.r.  «S.«nbroifcciuUm  ■iiri'tl.pbTCnriln  rldnlirlutn:  corpui uMum 
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mind,  by  his  bad  humours,  troubling  the  spirits,  and  sending  gross  fumes  into 
the  brain,  and  so  per  ctmsequens,  disturbing  the  soul,  and  alTthe  faculties  of  it. 

y  Corpus  onostum : 
Hnternia  ritiit,  animum  quoque  pnegrarat  unA, 

with  fear,  sorrow.  Sec.  which  are  ordinary  symptomes  of  this  disease :  so,  on 
the  other  side,  the  mind  most  effectually  works  upon  the  body,  producing, 
by  his  passions  and  perturbations,  miraculous  alterations,  as  melancholy, 
despair,  cruel  diseases,  and  sometimes  death  it  self;    insomuch  that  it  is 
most  true  which  Plato  saith  in  his  Charmides  :  omnia  corporis  mala  ab  animd 
procedere ;  all  the  'mischiefs  of  the  body  proceed  from  the  soul ;  and  De- 
mocritus  in  *  Plutarch  urgeth,  Damnatum  irianimam  a  corpore ;  if  the  body, 
should,  in  this  behalf,  bring  an  action  against  the  soul,  surely  the  soul  would 
be  cast  and  convicted,  that  by  her  supine  negligence,  had  caused  such  in- 
conveniences, having  authority  over  the  body,  and  using  it  for  an  instrument, 
as  a  smith  doth  his  hammer,  saith  **Cyprian,  imputing  all  those  vices  and 
maladies  to  the  mind.     Even  so  doth  ^Philostratus,  non  coinquinatur  corpus^ 
nisi  consensu  animcB ;  the  body  is  not  corrupted,  but  by  the  soul.    **Lodo- 
vicus  Vives  will  have  such  turbulent  commotions  proceed  from  ignorance, 
and  indiscretion.     All  philosophers  impute  the  miseries  of  the  body  to  the 
soul,  that  should  have  governed  it  better  by  command  of  reason,  and  hath 
not  done  it.     The  Stoicks  are  altogether  of  opinion  (as  *  Lipsius  and  ^  Pic- 
colomineus  record)  that  a  wise  man  should  be  krradii^  without  all  manner  of 
passions  and  perturbations  whatsoever,  as  'Seneca  reports  of  Cato,  the 
"  Greeks  of  Socrates,  and  *  Jo.  Aubanus  of  a  nation  in  Africk,  so  free  from 
passion,  or  rather  so  stupid,  that,  if  they  be  wounded  with  a  sword,  they  will 
only  look  back.    '^Lactantitus  (2  instit,)  will  exclude /ear /rom  a  tuise  man  : 
others  except  all,  some  the  greatest  passions.    But,  let  them  dispute  how 
they  will,  set  down  in  thesi,  give  precepts  to  the  contrary ;  we  find  that  of 
*  Lemnius  true  by  common  experience ;  no  mortal  man  is  free  from  these 
perturbations :  or  if  he  be  so,  sure  he  is  either  a  god,  or  a  block.     They  are 
bom  and  bred  with  us,  we  have  them  from  our  parents  by  inheritance :  a 
parentibus  habemus  malum  hunc  assem^  saith  "^Pelezius;    nascitur    und 
nobiscum,  aliturque;  *tis  propagated  from  Adam ;  Cain  was  melancholy,  °as 
Austin  hath  it ;  and  who  is  not  ?     Good  discipline,  education,  philosophy, 
divinity,  (I  cannot  deny)  may  mitigate  and  restrain  these  passions  in  some 
few  men  at  some  times ;  but,  most  part,  they  domineer,  and  are  so  violent, 
**that — as  a  torrent,  {torrens  velut  aggere  rupto)  bears  down  all  before,  and 
overflows  his  banks,  stemit  agros,  sternit  sata — they  overwhelm  reason, 
judgement,  and  pervert  the  temperature  of  the  body.     Fertur  ^equis  auriga, 
neque  audit  currus  habenas.     Now  such  a  man  (saith ''Austin)  that  is  so 
led,  in  a  wise  mans  eye,  is  no  better  than  he  that  stands  upon  his  head.     It 
is  doubted  by  some,  gravioresne  morbi  a  perturbationibus,  an  ab  humoribus, 
whether  humours  or  perturbations  cause  the  more  grievous  maladies.     But 
we  find  that  of  our  Saviour  {Mat,  26.  41)  most  true  :  the  spirit  is  willing  ; 
the  flesh  is  weak;  we  cannot  resist;  and  this  of  ''Fhilo  Judeeus  :  perturbti- 
turns  often  offend  the  body,  and  are  most  frequent  causes  of  melancholy , 
turning  it  out  of  the  hinges  of  his  health,     Vives  compares  them  to  ^  winds 

y  Hot.  •  Peitarbationes  clavi  sunt,  quibua  corpori  animus  cc»u  patibulo  aiRsitur.  Jarab.  de  myst 
■Lib.  de  sanitat.  tuend.  ^  Proleff.  de  virtute  Chmti.  Qua;  utitur  corpure,  ut  faber  malleo.  «  ViU 
ApoUonii,  lib.  1.  *  Lib.  de  anun.  ab  inconsiUeranti&,  et  ignorantift  omnes  animi  motus.  •  De 
FbjvioL  Stoic.  'Oxvl  I.  c  Si.  sEpist.  104.  ^ifilianus.  iLib.  1.  cap.  6.  si  quis  ense  nerrui. 
•*Tit  cos,  tantum  respiciunt.  ^  Terror  in  sapiente  esse  non  debet.  'De  occult  nat  mir.  1. 1.  c.  16. 
Neno  mortaltum,  qui  affeetibus  non  duratur :  qui  non  movetur,  aut  saxum  aut  Deus  est.^  ■  Instit. 
L  S.  de  homanorum  affect,  morlbninique  curat  "Bpist  105.  •Uranatenais.  rVirg.  ^  De 
dvit.  Dei.  K  14.  c  9.  qualia  in  oculis  hominum,  qui  inversls  pedibus  ambulat,  Ulb  in  oculisMpientuni. 
eui  p— liopes  dominantar;  'Lib.  de  Decal.  passiones  rnaxune  corpus  oflfendunt  et  animain,  et  fre- 
qoMtlMioui  eaamm  mekfteholia.  dimoventes  ab  ingenio  et  sanitate  pristini.  1.  S.  de  animA.  •  Frvna 
et  stiBiali  aaini :  melut  in  mari  quadam  aiim  levea,  quadam  plaeide,  qa«dam  turbulentc  ;  sio  in  oor- 
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upon  the  tea  :  some  only  move,  a$  those  great  gales ;  but  others,  turbutent, 
quite  overturn  the  ship.  Thtwe  which  are  light,  easie,  and  more  seldom,  w" 
our  thinking,  do  w  little  harm,  and  are  therefore  contemned  of  us:  yet,  I 
ihey  be  reiterated,  'as  the  rain  (sailh  Austin)  doth  a  stone,  so  do  these  pe( 
turbations  penetrate  the  mind,  "and  (as  one  observes)  produce  an  habit  c 
melancholy  at  the  last,  which  having  gotten  the  mastery  in  our  souls,  n 
well  be  called  diseases. 

How  these  passions  produce  this  effect,  'Agrippa  hath  handled  at  lai 
Oacult.  PUlot.  I.  1 1.  c.  63 ;  Cardan,  /.  14.  subttl.  Lemnius,  /.  1.  c.  12. 
ocealt.  nat.  mir.  el  lib.  1.  cap.  16;  Suarez,  Met.  disput.  18.  sect.  I. art. 
25;  T.  Bright,  cap.  12.  of  Ids  Melancholy  Treatise  ;  Wright  the  Jesuite,  In 
his  book  of  the  Passions  of  the  Mind,  &c. — thus  in  brief — To  our  imagina- 
tion cometh,  by  the  outward  sense  or  memory,  some  object  to  be  known 
(residing  in  the  foremost  part  of  the  brain),  which  he  misconceiving  or  ara- 
plifymg.  presently  communicates  to  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  affections. 
Tlie  pure  spirits  forthwith  flock  from  the  brain  to  the  heart,  by  certain 
secret  channels,  and  signifie  what  good  or  bad  object  was  presented ;  '"  which 
immediately  bends  it  self  to  prosecute  or  avoid  it,  and,  wtthal,  draweth  with 
it  other  humours  to  help  it.  So,  in  pleasure,  concur  great  store  of  purer 
spirits;  in  sadness,  much  melancholy  blood;  in  ire,  choler.  If  the  imagi- 
nation be  very  apprehensive,  intent,  and  violent,  it  sends  great  store  of  spirits 
to  or  from  the  heart,  and  makes  a  deeper  impression,  and  greater  tumult ; 
as  the  humours  in  the  body  be  likewise  prepared,  and  the  temperature  it  self 
ill  or  well  disposed,  the  passions  are  longer  and  stronger ;  so  that  the  first 
step  and  fountain  of  all  our  grievances  in  this  kind  is  */<esa  imaginatto,  which, 
mis-informing  the  heart,  causcth  all  these  diBtem]>eratures,  alteration  and 
confusion  of  spirits  and  humours;  by  means  of  which,  so  disturbed,  concoc- 
tion is  hindred,  and  the  principal  parts  are  much  debilitated;  as  ^Dr.  Na- 
varra  well  declared,  being  consulted  by  Motanus  about  a  melancholy  Jew. 
The  spirits  so  confounded,  the  nourianment  must  needs  be  abated,  bad 
humours  increased,  crudities  and  thick  spirits  ingendred,  with  melancholy 
blood.  The  other  parts  cannot  perform  their  functions,  having  the  spirits 
drawn  from  them  by  vehement  passion,  but  fail  in  sense  and  motiou  :  so  we 
look  upon  a  thing,  and  see  it  not;  hear,  and  observe  not;  which  otherwise 
would  much  affect  us,  had  we  been  free.  I  may  therefore  conclude  with 
'Amoldus,  maxima  vis  est  phanlasiec  ;  et  huic  vni  fere,  tton  autem  corporis 
inten^riei,  amnis  melancholia  caussu  est  ascribenda:  great  is  the  force  of 
ima^ation;  and  much  more  ought  tlie  cause  of  melancholy  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  alone,  than  to  the  dislemperature  of  the  body.  Of  which  imagina- 
tion, because  it  hath  so  great  a  stroke  in  producing  this  malady,  and  is  so 
powerful  of  it  self,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  my  discourse,  to  make  a  brief 
digression,  and  speak  of  the  force  of  it,  and  how  it  causeth  this  alteratJcm. 
Which  manner  of  digression  howsoever  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and  imper- 
tinent, yet  I  am  of  "Beroaldus  his  opinion,  such  digressions  do  mightily  de- 
light and  refresh  a  weary  reader;  they  are  like  snwce  to  a  bad  stomach; 
and  I  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them. 


m  tStcUanet  cicliuit  untriin.  qucdun  lu  moient.  ut  de  ttehi  ju 
nlu  U^idem.  mk  puilladm  he  pen 

•B«6».  13,  U.    Tlia  fieiit  »llm  tni 


pgrc  qiiHlHii  alftcUDnn  ciclluit  untrim.  qucuun  Itk  moient.  ut 
gUlm  U|iid(in.  mic  puillBtim  he  pcnetiut  iQiniuDi.^       •tJnij|>I«oi 


prlnelpilja  dibllilr 


«p.  II.'      •8ol«t  htunmodi  egrwIoBH  tvonbililn  ahlrctan.  gtlnlarcm  Umbic 
tn,  Momtehumqiu  uuNuilcm,  qoDduii  quul  oODdlmnto,  ntcnr  :  ai  tm  Ub«Mi 
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SuBSECT.  II. — Of  the  Farce  of  Imagination. 

What  Imagination  is,  I  have  sufficiently  declared  in  my  digression  of  the 
anatomy  of  ti^e  soul.     I  will  now  only  point  at  the  wondemil  effects  and 
power  of  it ;  which,  as  it  is  eminent  in  all,  so  most  especially  it  rageth  in  me- 
lancholy persons,  in  keeping  the  species  of  objects  so  long,  mistaking,  ampli- 
fying iheaax  by  continual  and  ^  strong  meditation,  until  at  length  it  produceth 
in  some  parties  real  effects,  caused  this,  and  many  other  maladies.     And. 
although  this  phantasie  of  ours  be  a  subordinate  faculty  to  reason,  and  should 
be  ml^  by  it,  yet  in  many  men,  through  inward  or  outward  distemperatures, 
defect  of  organs,  which  are  unapt  or  hindred,  or  otherwise  contaminated,  it  is 
likewise  unapt,  hindred,  and  hurt.     This  we  see  verified  in  sleepers,  which,  by 
reason  of  humours,  and  concourse  of  vapours  troubling  the  phantasie,  imagine 
many  times  absurd  and  prodigious  things,  and  in  such  as  are  troubled  with 
incuouSf  or  witch-ridden,  (as  we  call  it) :  if  they  lie  on  their  backs,  they  sup- 
pose an  old  woman  rides  and  sits  so  hard  upon  them,  that  they  are  almost 
stifled  for  want  of  breath :  when  there  is  nothing  offends,  but  a  concourse  of 
bad  humours,  which  trouble  the  phantasie.     This  is  likewise  evident  in  such 
as  walk  in  the  night  in  their  sleep,  and  do  strange  feats :  *  these  vapours  move 
the  phantasie,  the  phantasie  the  appetite,  which,  moving  the  animal  spirits, 
causeth  the  body  to  walk  up  and  down,  as  if  they  were  awake.  Fracast.  (/.  3. 
de  intellect.)  refers  all  extasies  to  this  force  of  imagination ;  sucli  as  lye 
whole  dayes  together  in  a  trance,  as  that  pnest  whom  ^  Celsus  speaks  of,  that 
couki  separate  himself  fit>m  his  senses  when  he  list,  and  lie  like  a  dead  man 
void  of  life  and  sense.  Cardan  brags  of  himself,  that  he  could  do  as  much,  and 
that  when  he  list.    Many  times  such  men,  when  they  come  to  themselves,  tell 
strange  things  of  heaven  and  hell,  what  visions  they  have  seen ;  as  that  S'  Owen 
in  Matthew  Paris,  that  went  into  S*  Patricks  Purgatory,  and  the  monk  of 
Evesham  in  the  same  author.  Those  common  apparitions  in  Bade  and  Gregory, 
Saint  Brigets  revelations,  Wier.  /.  3.  de  lamiis  c.  11.  CcDsar  Vanninus  in  his 
Dialogues,  &c.  reduceth,  (as  I  have  formerly  said)  with  all  those  tales  of  witches 
progresses,  dancing,  riding,  transformations,  operations,  &c.  to  the  force  of 
*  imagination,  and  the  'devils  illusions.     The  like  effects  almost  are  to  be  seen 
in  such  as  are  awake ;  how  many  chimceras,  anticks,  golden  mountains,  and 
castles  in  the  air,  do  they  build  unto  themselves !  I  appeal  to  painters,  mecha- 
nicians, mathematicians.    Some  ascribe  all  vices  to  a  false  and  corrupt  imagi- 
nation, anger,  revenge,  lust,  ambition,  covetousness,  which  prefers  faIsho<^, 
before  that  which  is  right  and  good,  deluding  the  soul  with  false  shews  and 
suppositions.     «  Bemardus  Penottus  will  have  heresie  and  superstition  to  pro- 
ceed from  this  fountain;  as  he  falsely  imagineth,  so  he  belie veth ;  and  as  he 
conceiveth  of  it,  so  it  must  be,  and  it  shall  be ;  contra  gentes,  he  will  have  it  so. 
But  most  especially  in  passions  and  affections,  it  shews  strange  and  evident 
effects :  what  will  not  a  fearful  man  conceive  in  the  dark  ?  what  strange 
forms  of  bugbears,  devils,  witches,  goblins  ?     Lavater  imputes  the  greatest 
cause  of  spectrums,  and  the  like  apparitions,  to  fear,  which,  above  all  other 
passions,  begets  the  strongest  imagination  (saith  **  Wierus) ;  and  so  likewise 
love,  sorrow,  joy,  &c.     Some  die  suddenly,  as  she  that  saw  her  son  come 
from  the  battel  at  Cannee,  &c.     Jacob  the  patriarch,  by  force  of  imagination, 
made  peckled  lambs,  laying  peckled  rods  before  his  sheep.     Persina,  that 

k  Ab  imaginatione  oriantar  affectiones,  naibus  anima  componitttr,  aut  turbatar,  Jo.  Sarisbur.  Mato- 
kf.  Ub.  4.  e.  10.  «8ealig.  exercit.  'Qui,  quoties  volebat,  jnortuo  similis  jacebat,  auferans  se  a 
wtuiibo*;  et,  quum  pungeretur,  dolorem  non  sensit.  •Idem  Nymannus,  orat.  de  Imaginat. 

'Verbis  et  onctionibos  se  conaecrant  dctnoni  pessime  inulieres,  qui  iia  ad  opus  suum  utitur,  et  earum 
itaaisfn  Tfgit,  ducitqae  ad  loca  ab  ipsls  oesiderata :  corpora  vero  earum  sine  tensu  permanent, 
■mbra  AQoperit  diabolas,  at  nulli  sint  conspicua ;  et  post,  umbri  sublat&,  propriis  oorporibus  ean 
....  -       .-   «.  «  .-  .  t  timor,  pr»  omnibua  alwctlbai,  ro 


t,  1.  S.  e.  U.  Wier.        s  Denario  iqedico.       ^  Bclet  timor.  pro  omnibus  allectlbiit,  rorte«  ima- 
flattloaes  gtgnere ;  post,  amor,  See.  \.  S.  c.  8. 
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Ethiopian  queen  in  Heiiodorus,  by  seeing  the  picture  of  Pcreeus  and  Andio- 
meda,  in  «ead  of  a  blackmoor,  waa  brougiil  to  bed  of  a  fair  while  child  ;  in 
imitation  of  whom,  belike,  an  hard  favoured  fellow  in  Greece,  because  be  and 
hii  wife  were  both  deformed,  to  get  a  good  brood  of  children,  eleynnlistattas 
imagiiiet  in  Ihaiamo  collocavil.  flic,  hung  the  fjirest  pictures  he  could  buy  for 
money  in  liis  chamber,  that  his  wife,  by  frequent  sight  of  them,  might  con- 
ceive and  bear  such  children.  And,  if  we  may  believe  Bale,  one  of  Pope  Nicho- 
las the  thirdsconcubines,  by  seeing  of 'a  bear,  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  monster. 
^a  woman  (saith  >  Lemnius)  at  the  time  of  her  conception,  think  of  another 
man  present  or  absent,  the  child  icill  be  like  him.  Great-bellied  women,  when 
they  long,  yield  ub  prodigious  examples  in  this  kind,  as  moles,  warts,  scars, 
harelips,  monsters,  especially  caused  m  their  children  by  force  of  a  depraved 
phastasie  in  them.  Ipiam  speciem,  guamanimo  effigiat,fetuiinducit:  she 
imprints  that  stamp  upon  her  child,  which  abe  ''  conceives  unto  her  self.  And 
therefore  Lodovicus  Vives  {lib.  2.  de  Christ,  fern.)  gives  aspecial  caution  to 
great-beUied  women,  '  that  they  do  not  admit  such  absurd  conceits  and  cogi- 
tations, but  by  all  means  avoid  those  horrible  objects,  heard  or  seen ,  orjillhif 
spectacles.  Some  will  laugh,  weep,  sigh,  groan,  bluah,  tremble,  sweat,  at  such 
things  as  are  suggested  unto  them  by  their  imagination.  Avicenna  speaks  of 
one  that  could  ca^t  himself  into  a  palsie  when  he  list ;  and  some  can  imitate 
the  tunes  of  birds  and  beasts,  that  they  can  hardly  be  discerned.  Dagobertus 
and  Saint  Francis  scars  and  wounds,  like  lo  those  of  Christs  (if  at  the  least  any 
such  were),  "  Agrippa  supposeth  to  have  hapned  by  force  of  imagination. 
That  some  are  turned  to  wolves,  from  men  to  women,  and  women  again  lu 
men,  (which  b  constantly  believed)  to  the  same  imagination;  or  frx>m  men  to 
asses,  dogs,  or  any  other  shapes — "  Wierus  ascribes  alt  those  femous  trans- 
formations to  imagination.  Tliat,  in  hydrophobia,  they  seem  to  see  the 
picture  of  a  dog  still  in  their  water  ;  "that  melancholy  men,  and  sick  men. 
conceive  so  many  phantaatical  visions,  apparitions  to  themselves,  and  have 
such  absurd  suppositions,  as  that  they  are  kings,  lords,  cocks,  beare,  ape*, 
owls  ;  that  they  are  heavy,  light,  transparent,  great  and  little,  senseless  and 
dead,  (as  shall  be  shewn  more  at  large,  in  our  p  Sections  of  Symptomes)  can 
be  imputed  to  nought  else,  but  to  a  corrupt,  false,  and  violent  imagination. 
Il  works  not  in  sick  and  melancholy  men  only,  but  even  most  forcibly  some- 
times in  such  as  are  sound  :  It  makes  them  suddenly  sick,  and  i  altei's  their 
temperature  in  an  instant.  And  sometimes  a  strong  conceit  or  apprehension, 
as  '  ValesiuB  proves,  will  take  away  diseases  :  in  both  kinds,  it  will  produce 
real  effects.  Men,  if  they  see  but  another  man  tremble,  giddy,  or  sick  of 
some  fearful  disease,  their  apprehension  and  fear  is  so  strong  in  this  kiody  m 
that  they  will  have  the  same  disease.  Or  if,  by  some  sooth-sayer,  wise-n^ 
fortune-teller,  or  physician,  they  be  told  they  shall  have  such  a  disease,  tiM 
will  so  seriously  apprehend  it,  that  they  will  instantly  labour  of  it — a  thil 
familiar  in  China  (saith  Riccius  the  Jesuit :)  '  if  it  be  told  them  llial  l^ 
shall  be  sick  on  such  a  day,  when  that  day  comes,  they  will  surely  be  » 
and  will  be  so  terribly  abided,  that  sometimes  they  dye  upon  it.  Or.  C 

•oWli  •pirtlmim  rlhnUloin-.peTnenoi.qalbiu  m^ia  nirehro  conjuncn  Ml,  impiimit  impnKDuit 
inulnatlo  T  ut,  «1  ImagioMui  milam  gnnilum.  llUiu  notu  inum  piofercl  friiu ;  li  Irpamn,  IoIIdi 
odltDF  mpwmo  Ubello  WHila.  rt  diurclo.  VehFmcai  cdgitrntlo  movrt  nnin  ipedea.  Wler.  1.  S. 
CUI.S.  -Nr,  duiauUniinmlviil,  iidmittuilatwiidu  cugiMUoim:  i«d  et  viu,  luilituque  toita  « t 
hurrendl  diilMnt.  ■Occull.  Fhilm.  L  I.  e.  M.  •IaIl  3.  <lt  LaioUi.  op.lO.  -Agrippi.  lib.l. 
up.  M,  fB«I.  a.  mmib.  1.  SBli«rt  3.  i  Mallnu  malf  Be.  fol.  7T.  Ciirpminut«rrpi,fe.[iii  dl- 
vrnu  Kgriludinf*.  «  lorli  wipn-heimone.        '  Ft.  V^m.  1.  5.  cont  B.    Nonnuniqiiin)  et\mm  morbi 

ntHdldorlbuiSlM*  tti'buupl,  ul  ipw  intlu»  Hinn  OiiiMl;  mm,  li  p'r^ctim  ill  fuerit  lali  di>  rua 
iDDrba  carriplcodiH,  il,  ubi  dinadrmfcit,  in  mocbum  Incidunl;  el,  vi  mPtOii  iffllcti,  cum  sgriuidiac, 
iIl<|au]ilo  itlam  com  mortc.  colluctmlnl. 
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Tery  of  ignorant  PractitioneTS  of  Physick,  cap.  8.)  hath  two 
I  to  this  purpose,  what  phansie  is  able  to  do ;  the  one  of  a  par- 
Northamptonshire,  anno  1607,  that,  coming  to  a  physician,  and 
liat  she  was  troubled  with  the  sciatica^  as  he  conjectured,  (a  dis- 
free  from)  the  same  night  after  her  return,  upon  his  words,  fell 
IS  fit  of  a  sciatica :  and  such  another  example  he  hath  of  another 
It  was  so  troubled  with  the  cramp ;  after  the  same  manner  she 
ecause  her  physician  did  but  name  it.  Sometimes  death  it  self 
brce  of  phantasie.  I  have  heard  of  one,  that,  coming  by  chance 
f  him  that  was  thought  to  be  sick  of  the  plague  (which  was  not 
suddenly  dead.  Another  was  sick  of  the  plague  with  conceit, 
his  fellow  let  blood,  falls  down  in  a  swoun.  Another  (saith 
of  Aristotle)  fell  down  dead,  (which  is  familiar  to  women  at  any 
seeing  but  a  man  hanged.  A  Jew  in  France  (saith  "  Lodovicus 
\yj  chance  over  a  dangerous  passage  or  plank,  that  lay  over  a 
dark,  without  harm  ;  the  next  day,  perceiving  what  danger  he 

down  dead.  Many  will  not  believe  such  stories  to  be  true,  but 
nly ,  and  deride  when  they  hear  of  them  :  but  let  these  men  con- 
mselves,  (as  "^  Peter  Byarus  illustrates  it)  if  they  were  set  to  walk 
:  on  high,  they  would  be  giddy,  upon  which  they  dare  securely 
le  ground.  Many  (saith  Agrippa)  ^  strong  hearted  men  other^ 
at  suck  sights ;  dazel,  and  are  sick^  if  they  look  but  doton  from 
f ;  and  what  moves  them  but  conceit  ?     As  some  are  so  molested 

so  some  again,  by  fancy  alone  and  a  good  conceit,  are  as  easily 
Ve  see  commonly  the  tooth-ach,  gout,  falling-sickness,  biting  of 
Qd  many  such  maladies,  cured  by  spells,  words,  characters,  and 

many  green  wounds,  by  that  now  so  much  used  unguentum 
lagnetically  cured ;  which  Crollius  and  Goclenius  in  a  book  of 
nded,  Libavius  in  a  just  tract  as  stifly  contradicts,  and  most  men 
All  the  world  knows  there  is  no  vertue  in  such  charms,  or  cures, 
9nceit  and  opinion  alone,  (as  *  Pomponatius  holds)  which  forceth 
he  humours,  spirits,  and  blood ;  which  takes  away  the  cause  of 
Irom  the  parts  affected.  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical 
stitious  cures,  and  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and 
,  by  wicked  incredulity,  many  men  are  hurt  (so  saith  ^  Wierus 
ells,  &c.)  we  find,  in  our  experience,  by  the  same  means  many 
An  empirick  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chirurgion,  doth  more 
i,  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a  reason — 
patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him ;  '  which  Avicenna  prefers 
ecepts,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever,  Tis  opinion  alone,  (saith 
it  makes  or  marrs  physicians ;  and  he  doth  the  best  cures, 
Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So  diversly  does  this  phan- 
ffect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperiously  command  our  bodies,  which, 
Proteus,  or  a  cameleon,  can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such 
nus  adds)  that  it  can  work  upon  others,  as  well  as  ourselves. 
irwise  blear-eyes  in  one  man  cause  the  like  affection  in  another  ? 
e  man's  ^  yawning  make  another  man  yawn  ?  one  mans  pissing, 
:ond  many  times  to  do  the  like  ?     Why  doth  scraping  of  tren- 

■  Lib.  3.  de  iinim&,  cap.  de  mel.        ^  Lib.  de  Peste.      *  Lib.  1.  cap.  63.    £x  alto  det- 

r«B  timore  contremiscunt,  caligant,  infirmantur ;  sic  singultus,  febres,  morbi  comi- 

sequuntur,  quandoque  recedunt.        *Lib.  de  Incantatlone.     Imaf^inatio  subditum 

tuum  motum  infert ;  unde  vario  afiectu  rapitur  sangtiLs,  ac  un&  morbifieas  cauuas 

fripit       rL.  3.  c.  18.  de  pripstig.    Ut  impiA  credulitate  quia  Icditur,  aic  et  lerari 

en.  luuque  obsenratum.       ■  JEgri  persuasio  et  fiducia  omni  arti  et  consilio  et  medi- 

Aricen.        •  Plurea  sanat,  in  quern  plures  confldunt  lib.  de  aapientii.        ^  Marci- 

e.  18.  de  theolog.  PlatonicA.    Imaginatio  eat  tanqoam  Proteus  vel  chanwleoii,  cor« 

ileiuun  nonnumquam  afficiena.       •  Cur  oscitantes  oteitent.    Wlerut. 
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(hers  ofl«nd  a  third,  or  liacking  of  files  ?  Why  dolli  a  carkass  bleed,  when 
the  murtherer  is  brought  before  it,  some  weeks  after  tlie  murlher  hath  been 
done?  Why  do  witches  and  old  womeD  fascinate  and  bewitch  children  ?  but 
(as  Wienis,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus,  Vallenola,  Ceesar  Vanninus.  Cam- 
panella,  and  many  philosophers  tliink)  the  forcible  tmaginBtion  of  the  one 
party  moves  and  alters  the  spirits  of  the  otlier.  Nay  more,  they  can  cause 
and  cure  not  only  diseases,  maladies,  and  several  intirmities,  by  this  means,  (as 
Aricenna,  de  anim.  I.  4.  sect.  4.  supposeth)  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies 
from  their  places,  cause  thunder,  lightning,  tempests ;  which  opinion  Alkindus, 
Paracelsus,  and  some  oiher^,  approve  of:  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude, 
this  strong-  conceit  or  imagination  is  ailrum  hominia,  and  the  rudder  nf  this 
our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but,  over-bom  by  phantasie,  cannot 
manage,  and  go  suffers  it  self  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to  be  over-rulail, 
and  often  over-turned.  Read  more  of  this  in  Wierus,  A  3.dc  Lamiw,c.  8,9,  !■ 
Franciscus  Valesiui,  med.  controv.  I.  5.  conl.  6.  Marcellus  Donatus,  1. 1 
c.  \.  de  hist.  med.  tnirabil.  Lcvinus  Lemnius,  de  occhU.  nal  n 
Cardan,  I.  18.  de  rerum  var.  Corn.  Agrippa,  de  occult.  P/iilos.  cap.  64,4 
Camemriua,  I .  Cent.  cap.  54.  horaram  subdi.  Nymannus,  in  oral,  de  /i^ 
Laurentius,  and  him  that  is  inslar  omnium,  Flenus,  a  famous  phye 
Antwei^,  that  wrote  three  books  de  viriliui  imagiaatiotiii.  I  have  thuci^ 
digressed,  because  this  imagination  is  the  fn«rfiiimf/e/creR«  of  passions,  by  w 
means  they  work  and  pimluce  many  times  prodigious  effects;  and  a«i] 
phantasie  is  more  or  less  intended  or  remitted,  and  their  humours  d 
do  perturbations  move  more  or  less,  and  make  deeper  impression. 

ScBSECT,  III. — Divisinn  of  Perturbations. 
Pehturbations  and  passions,  which  trouble  the  phantasie,  though  I 
dwell  between  the  confines  of  sense  and  reason,  yet  they  rather  follow  • 
than  reason,  because  they  are  drowned  in  corporeal  organs  of  sense.  1 
are  commonly '' reduced  into  two  inclinations,  ira«c»i/e,  and  conctf/iuci 
The  Thomists  subdivide  them  into  eleven,  six  in  the  coveting,  and  | 
in  the  invading.  Aristotle  reduceth  all  to  pleasure  and  pain;  PlatoJl 
love  and  hatred  :  *  Vives,  to  good  and  bad.  If  good,  it  is  present,  and  cT 
we  absolutely  joy  and  love :  or  to  come,  and  then  we  desire  and  I 
for  it :  if  evil,  we  absolutely  hale  it :  if  present,  it  ii  sorrow ;  if  to  co^ 
fear.  These  four  passions  ^  Bernard  compares  to  the  wheeit  of  a  c 
by  which  we  are  carrged  in  Ihis  world.  All  other  passions  are  subo 
under  these  four,  or  six,  as  some  will— love,  joy,  desire,  hatred, 
fear.  The  rest,  as  anger,  envy,  emulation,  pride,  jealousie,  anxiety, 
aliame.  discontent,  despair,  ambition,  avarice,  &c.  are  reducible  unto  | 
first:  and,  if  tliey  be  immoderate,  they  'consume  the  spirits;  and  I 
lancholy  is  especially  caused  by  them.  Some  few  discreet  men  there  I 
that  can  govern  themselves,  and  curb  in  these  inordinate  afiectians,  by  (i 
gion,  philosophy,  and  such  divine  precepts  of  meekness,  patience,  and  I 
Eke;  but  most  part,  for  want  of  government,  out  of  indiscretion,  is 
ranee,  they  suffer  themselves  wholly  to  be  led  by  sense,  arid  are  bo  far  fl 
reprcBsing  rebellious  inclinations,  that  tliey  give  all  encouragement  ualv 
them,  leaving  the  rains,  and  using  all  provocations  to  further  them.     Bad 


by  nature.  » 


:  by  art,  disciphue 


,  edu( 


will  of  their  own,  they  follow  on,  wheresoever  their  unbridled  affections  n 
transport  them,  and  do  more  out  of  custom,  self  will,  than  out  of  reasc 

'T.W.Jnnit.  'l-ileAiiiiDL  'Sw.SS.  M»  qu»luoi  f.«lo>irt»iii.t  luwi.i.mroiB  Ibwii 
Bufhut  THhlmur  hiMiiiuBdD.  tHuamqDlppciBiDiuilentlaDe,  ipliitui  mtmuunl.  femrl.  1,  I,  ]'■ 
<■.  IK  •■  Utii  caniiiMudiiu-  dcpnTUni  lntcntnm.  n*  buii  (Uiikt.  Proipri  Otlnid*.  I,  de  aM  b 
"■     .'.-■.■•     ..l^.^.,-'pon^llrUlfliI«.oa•m^^lHon^,— A  Imwti  •»!«»«  indHomMi Tidro  i 
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wtdwuiOB  (at  Melandhon  calk  it)  mahtmfacit :  thii  stabboni  will 
lenrerta  jackr^nent,  which  sees  and  knows  what  should  and  ourht  to 
^  and  yet  wul  not  do  it.  Maneijna  gulm^  slaTea  to  their  seven!  lusts 
etiley  thej  precipitate  and  plunge  'themselves  into  a  labyrinth  of  cares : 
with  lust,  blinded  with  ambition,  J  tkey  seek  that  at  Ood$  kandij  which 
y  ffive  unio  thenuelveSf  tf  they  could  but  refrain  from  th&$e  caree 
htrbaiiomt^  ufhcrewUh  they  eontmually  macerate  their  mindce.  But 
ray  to  thne  violent  passions  of  fear,  gnef,  shame,  revenge,  hatred, 
&c.  they  are  torn  m  pieces,  as  ActsBon  was  with  his  doga,  aiid  ^cni- 
irown  souls. 

SuBSECT.  rV. — Sorrow,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

w,  Insanus  dolor,] — In  this  catalogue  of  passions,  which  so  much 
the  soul  of  man,  and  cause  this  malady,  (tor  I  will  briefly  speak  of 
I,  and  in  their  order)  the  first  place  in  this  irascible  appeUte  may  justly 
snffed  hy  sorrow — an  inseparable  companion,  WAe  mother  and  daughter 
Mcholy ,  her  epitome,  symptome,  and  <mief  cause.  As  Hippocrates  hath 
beget  one  another,  and  tread  in  a  ring ;  for  sorrow  is  lx)th  cause  and 
ne  of  this  disease.  How  it  is  a  symptome,  shall  be  shewed  in  bis  place. 
s  a  cause,  all  the  world  acknowledge.  Dolor  nonnullis  insanim  caussa 
iliorum  morborum  insanabilium,  saith  Plutarch  to  Apollonius ;  a  cause 
Hess,  a  cause  of  many  other  diseases ;  a  sole  cause  of  this  mischief, 
us  calls  it.     So  doth  Khasis,  cont,  I,  1.  tract,  9.     Guianerius,  tracts 

And,  if  it  take  root  once,  it  ends  in  despair,  as  °  Felix  Plater  observes, 
in  **Cebes  table)  may  well  be  coupled  with  it.  PChrysostom,  in  his 
nth  epistle  to  Olympia,  describes  it  to  be  a  cruel  torture  of  the  soul, 
inexplicable  grief  poisoned  worm,  consuming  body  and  soul,  and 
f  the  very  heart,  a  perpetual  executioner,  continual  night,  profound 
ts,  a  whirlwind,  a  tempest,  an  ague  not  appearing,  heating  worse  than 
,  and  a  battle  that  hath  no  end.  It  crucifies  worse  than  any  tyrant : 
tre,  no  strappado,  no  bodily  punishment,  is  like  unto  it,  'Tis  the 
itbout  questioo,  which  the  poets  feigned  to  gnaw  *>  Prometheus  heart; 
ieaniness  is  like  unto  the  heaviness  of  the  heart  (Ecclus.  25.  15,  16). 
perturbation  is  a  misery:  but  grief  a  cruel  torment,  a  domineering 

As  in  old  Rome,  when  the  Dictator  was  created,  all  inferiour  ma- 
»  ceased — when  gprief  appears,  all  other  passions  vanish.  It  dries  up 
*s  (saith  Solomon,  c.  17.  Prov.);  makes  them  hoUow-ey'd,  pale,  and 
rrow-faced,  to  have  dead  looks,  wrinkled  brows,  rivelcd  cheeks,  dry 
md  quite  perverts  their  temperature,  that  are  misafiPected  with  it;  as 
f  that  exird  mournful  duchess,  (in  our  '  English  Ovid)  laments  to  her 
isband,  Humphrey  duke  of  Gloucester — 

Sawest  thoa  those  eyes,  in  whoae  tweet  cheerful  look, 
Duke  Humnhrev  once  such  joy  and  pleasure  took. 
Sorrow  hatn  so  oespoil'd  me  or  mil  nace. 
Thou  couldst  not  say  this  was  my  Slnors  face. 
Like  a  fool  Gorgon,  Ice. 

■ditnr,  nisi  a  seipso.  i  Mnlti  se  in  inquletudioem  precipitant :  ambltione  et  capiditatilrai 
Mm  iatellifunt  se  illud  a  diis  petere,  quod  sibi  ipsii ,  si  relint,  prastare  possint.  si  curia  et 
miboa,  quums  assidue  se  macerant,  imperare  rellent  ^  Tanto  studio  miseriarum  eaussas, 
a  dolonsm,  qumrimus ;  ritamque,  secus  felicissimam,  tristem  et  miserabilem  efflclmua. 
vnifttt.  de  Reroediis,  &c.  >  Timor  et  rooestitia,  si  diu  peraererent,  caussa  et  soboles  atri 
oit,  ct  in  circulum  sejproereant  Hip.  Aphoris.  88. 1.  S.  Idem  Blontaltas.  cap.  19.  Victoriua 
I,  pmet  imag.  ■  Multi  ex  moerore  et  metu  hue  delapai  sunt  Lemn.  lib.  i.  cap.  16. 
ra  et  tristitia  fadunt  aecedere  melancholiam :  (cap.  S.  de  mentis  alien. )  si  altss  radices  agat, 
xmmqne  dcgenennt  melancholiam,  et  in  desperationem  desinit  *  Ille,  luctus  :  ejus  yno 
•raHo  almnl  pooitur.  rAnimarum  crudele  tormentum,  dolor  ineznlicabilis,  tinea,  non 
,  Md  eorda,  pertingena,  perpetuus  camlfex,  Tires  anlnus  consumens,  Juf^  nox  ct  tenabns 
iHtPMlas,  et  tuibo,  et  fAiTis  non  apparent,  omni  igne  ralidios  incendens,  longior,  et  pngna 
bwns    Cweem  cireomlert  dolor,  Cuiemque  omni  tyranno  emdeliornB  pns  it  ftrt 

ftl^ft^Mj^  L  4  e.  S.       '  TaUy,  S.  Tuse.  oauiis  pettmbalio  miseria;  tt  eamilloliia  est 
J  Diftj  loUf  in  bti  HcT.  ep. 
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'  It  hinders  concoction,  refrigerates  the  heart,  taktt  ttway  ilomaeh,  colour, 
and  sleep:  ikickeHi  the  blood  ("Femelius  I.  1,  c.  18.  de  morb.  cqumm), 
cantaminatet  the  spirits,  ('Piso)  overtlirowa  llie  natural  heat,  pen-erts  the 
good  estate  of  body  aod  mind,  aod  makes  tlicm  weary  of  thtrir  lives,  cry  out, 
bow],  and  roar,  for  very  anguish  of  their  souls.  David  cgnlesaed  as  much 
(Pad.  38,  8.)  /  have  roared  for  the  very  disguietness  of  my  heart :  and 
(Psal.  1 19.  port.  4,  v.)  my  soul  melteth  away  fur  very  heaviness:  (vers.  38.) 
/  am  like  a  bottle  in  the  ioioak.  Antiochua  complained  that  he  could  not 
sleep,  and  that  bis  heart  ^nted  for  grief.  ^  Christ  himself,  vir  doloram,  out 
of  an  apprehension  ofgrief,  did  sweat  blood.  (Mark  14):  his  soul  was  beaiy 
to  the  death,  and  no  sorrow  was  like  unto  his.  Crato  (consiL  i\.  1.1)  gives 
instance  in  one  that  was  so  melancholy  by  reasou  of  'grief;  and  Monlanui 
{consil.  30)  in  a  noble  matron,  'that  had  no  other  cause  of  this  mischief 
J.  S.  D.  (in  Hildesheim)  fully  cured  a  patient  of  his,  that  was  much  troubled 
with  melancholy,  and  for  many  yearn;  ^but  afterwards  by  a  little  occatiw 
of  sorrow,  he  fellinlu  his  former  f  Is,  and  was  tormented  as  before.  E<- 
amples  are  common,  how  it  causeth  melancholy,  'desperation, and  somettms  I 
death  it  self;  for  (Ecclus.  38.  15.)  of  heaviness  comes  death.  Worldly 
sorrow  causeth  death  (3  Cor.  7.  10.  Psal.  31.  10.)  My  life  is  mulii  I 
with  heaviness,  and  my  years  with  mourniny.  Why  was  Hecuba  taid  to  he  I 
turned  to  a  d(^  ?  Niobe,  into  a  stone  ?  but  that  for  grief  she  was  senself=- 
and  stupid.  Severus  the  emperour,  '■dyed  for  grief;  and  how  •many  myrii.!- 
besides!  Tanta  Hit  est  feritas,  tania  est  insania  luet&s.  Melanctli' . 
gives  B  reason  of  it — ^the  gathering  of  much  melancholy  blood  about  t'. 
heart ;  which  collection  extinyuisheth  the  good  spirits,  or  at  least  dullt ' 
them ;  sorrow  strikes  the  heart,  makes  ii  tremble  and  pine  away,  with  gri':: 
pain  :  and  the  black  blood,  drawn  from  the  spleen,  and  diffused  under  ihr 
ribl  on  the  left  side,  makes  those  perilous  hypochondriacal  convuttions, 
which  Jiappen  to  them  that  are  troubled  uiitk  sorrow. 
SoBSECT.  v.— Fear,  a  Cause. 
CosEN  german  to  sorrow,  is  fear,  or  rather  a  sister, --^/Jdus  Achates,  ud 
continual  companion — an  assistant  and  a  principal  agent  in  procuring  of  \hk 

mischief;  a  cause  and  symptome  as  the  other.     In  a  word,  as  'Virgil  of  the 

Harpies,  1  may  justly  say  of  them  both, 

TriBliui  hiud  itiit  moDitruni ;  dm  anioi  alti 
Pe»i>.  et  in  DtOin,  Blfgiii  me  cxiulll  luidli. 

Or  .Hignnce  0  "iel^TBeVf  eime'ffom  BIjTi  or  llril. 

This  foul  fiend  of  fear  was  worshipped  heretofore  as  a  God  by  the  Laceds- 
monians,  and  most  of  those  other  torturing  ""aflections,  and  so  was  sorrow, 
amongst  the  rest,  under  the  name  of  Angerona  Dea ;  they  stood  in  such  awe 
of  them,  as  Austin  (rf«  Civitat.  Dei,  lib.  4.  cap.  8)  noteth  out  of  Varra 
Fear  was  commonly  'adored  and  painted  in  their  temples  with  a  lions  he-ai , 
and  (as  Macrobius  records,  1.  10,  Satumalium.)    >  In  the  calends  of  ./ 

'Crm»conMl.«.Ub.i.  nianlHi»unlrfPiinointrte(da(cotpu".  cilatMO  innalum  »Ungait,*l>l'' 
tDta  dnlnil.       -Cnrrelil(i*nt  lri»lill»,  •pirilmcuiccw,  inmtumqMciiorein  obnitl,  usilm  v.  ■ 

nfvca,  mlxr-.  ohk  nbgiir  p«)lli  nm  i  '      ' 
iriilltUk  Mil.      ^  'HliawiheliB.  •pl«'- 
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oenma  had  her  holy  day^  to  whom^  in  the  temple  of  Volujpia^  or 
pUasmre,  their  auguree  and  biehope  did  yearly  sacrifice;  that, 
itume  to  them^  ihe  mi^ht  expel  all  cares^  anguish  and  vexation  of 
br  that  year  following.  Many  lamentable  dBTects  this  fear  causetL 
to  be  red,  pie,  tremble^  sweat ;  ^  it  makes  sudden  cold  and  heat  to 
all  the  body,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  syncope,  6tc.  It  amazeth  many 
re  to  speak,  or  shew  themselves  in  pubiick  assemblies,  or  before  some 
nages,  as  l^illy  confessed  of  himself,  that  he  trembled  still  at  the  be- 
his  speech;  and  Demosthenes  that  great  orator  of  Greece,  before 
It  confounds  voice  and  memory,  as  Lucian  wittily  brings  in  Jupiter 
so  much  afraid  of  his  auditory,  when  he  was  to  make  a  speech  to  the 
eods,  that  he  could  not  utter  a  ready  word,  but  was  compelled  to 
nes  help  in  prompting.  Many  men  are  so  amazed  and  astonished 
they  know  not  where  they  are,  what  they  say, '  what  they  do ;  and 
h  18  worst)  it  tortures  them,  many  dayes  before,  with  continual 
id  suspicion.  It  hinders  most  honourable  attempts,  and  makes  their 
f  sad  and  heavy.  They  that  live  in  fear,  are  never  free,  ^  resolute, 
er  merry,  but  in  continual  pain ;  that,  as  Vives  truly  said,  nulla  est 
ijor  quam  metus ;  no  greater  misery,  no  rack,  no  torture,  like  unto 
ispicious,  anxious,  solicitous,  they  are  childii^ly  drooping  without 
bout  judgement,  ^especially  if  some  terrible  object  be  offered,  as 
ath  it.  It  causeth  oftentimes  sudden  madness,  and  almost  all  man- 
ases,  as  I  have  sufficiently  illustrated  in  my  ^digression  of  the  Force 
ition,  and  shall  do  more  at  large  in  my  section  of  p  Terrours.  Fear 
imagination  conceive  what  it  list,  invites  the  devil  to  come  to  us  (as 
and  Cardan  avouch),  and  tyrannizeth  over  our  phantasie  more  than 
flections  especially  in  the  dark.  We  see  this  verified  in  most  men ; 
V[  saith,  qu<B  metuunt,fingunt ;  what  they  fear  they  conceive,  and 
themselves ;  they  think  they  see  goblins,  haggs,  devils,  and  many 
me  melancholy  thereby.  Cardan  (subtil,  lib.  18)  hath  an  example 
one,  so  caused  to  be  melancholy  (by  sight  of  a  bugbear)  all  his  life 
gustus  CcDsar  durst  not  sit  in  the  dark ;  nisi  aliquo  assidente,  saith 
s,  numquam  tenebris  evigilavit.  And  'tis  strange  what  women 
en  will  conceive  unto  themselves,  if  they  go  over  a  church-yard  in 
lye  or  be  alone  in  a  dark  room ;  how  they  sweat  and  tremble  on  a 
Many  men  are  troubled  with  future  events,  foreknowledge  of  their 
lestinies,  as  Severus  the  emperour,  Adrian,  and  Domitian :  quod 
num  vita  diem,  saith  Suetonius,  valde  solicitus ;  much  tortured  in 
use  he  foreknew  his  end ;  with  many  such,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
•rtunely  in  ^  another  place.  Anxiety,  mercy,  pitty,  indignation,  &c. 
earful  branches  derived  from  these  two  stems  of  fear  and  sorrow,  I 
'  omit.     Read  more  of  them  in  "  Carolus  Pascalius,  *  Dandinus,  &c. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Shame  and  Disgrace,  Causes. 

and  disgrace  cause  most  violent  passions,  and  bitter  pangs.  Ob 
t  dedecus  publicum,  ob  errorem  commissum,  sape  moventur  gene^ 
I  (Felix  Plater,  lib.  3.  de  alienat.  mentis) :  Generous  minck  are 
ed  with  shame,  to  despair,  for  some  pubiick  disgrace.     And  he 

ndt  frifiu.  cordis  palpitationem,  Tods  defectum,  Atqtie  paUorem.  Agrippa.  1.  1.  e.  6S 
*T  tpiritos  balMnt  uiffidos.  Mont.  ■  Eflbaai  ceraens  fugientet  agmlne  tiinnaa»  Quit 
at  eomna  T  Faunas  ait.  Alciat  *  Metus  nou  solum  memoriam  consteniat,  sed  et  in- 
li  omne  et  laudabilem  conatum  impedit  Thucydides.  >  Lib.  de  fortitudine  et  virtate 
[7b  prope  les  adfuit  terribilin.  •  Sect.  S.  Mem.  S.  Bubs.  8.  »  SecL  t.  Mem.  4.  Babe.  S. 
[b.  Hmor  attnbit  ad  se  diemonas.  Timor  et  error  multom  et  in  bominiboa  poitant. 
trto,  ca.  8.  Fortca  raro  spectra  fident,  quia  minus  timent  •  Viti  ejoi.  "Beet  t. 
■L  7.       •  De  rirt.  et  vitiis.       >  Com.  in  Arist.  de  Animl. 
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174  Causa  of  MeloMcholj/.  [Part.  I.  Sec.  2, 

(saith  Phiio.  lib.  3.  de  provtd.  dei)  'that  $ub}ecti  Kimself  to  fear,  gr^f, 
ambition,  shame,  it  not  happy,  but  altogether  miserable,  tortured  with  eon- 
tintial  labour,  care,  and  mitery.     It  is  as  forcible  a  batterer  as  any  of  Uie  rest. 
*  Many  men  neglect  the  Ciimulti  of  the  world,  and  care  not  for  glory,  and  yel 
they  are  afraid  of  infamy,  repulse,  diigrace:   {Tul,o_ffic.  I.  1.)  they  can  se- 
verely contemn  pleasure, bear  grief  indifferently ;  but  they  are  quite 'baltered 
and  broken  with  reproach  and  obloquy  (siqaidem  vita  etfama  pari  passu  am- 
bulant), and  are  so  dejected  many  times  for  some  public  injury,  disgrace,  as  a 
box  on  die  ear  by  their  inferiour,  to  be  overcome  of  their  adversary,  foiled  in  the 
field,  to  be  out  in  a.  speech,  some  foul  fact  committed  or  disclosed,  &c.  tint 
they  dare  not  come  abroad  all  their  lives  after,  but  melancholize  in  corners, 
and  keep  in  holes.    The  most  ^nerous  spirits  are  most  subject  to  it.    Spiritut 
altos  frangitet  generoBos :  Hieronyni.  Aristotle,  because  he  could  not  under- 
stand the  motion  of  Euripus,  for  grief  and  shame  drowned  himself:  Ceeliiia 
Rodoginus  (^antiquar.  lee.  lib.  29.  cap.  8)  Hamerus  pudare  consumptas,  was 
swallowed  up  with  this  passion  of  shame,  ^because  he  could  not  unfold  the 
^Sherman's  riddle.  Sophocles  killed  himself,  'for  that  a  tragedy  of  his  itn. 
hissed  o^ the  stage.    (Valer.  Mas.  lib.Q.  cap.  12.)    Lucretia  stabbed  her  siIj  . 
ami  so  old  •'Cleopatra,  when  she  saui  that  she  was  reserved  for  a  triumph,  f 
avoid  the  infamy.     Antonius,  the  Roman,  'after  he  was  overcome  of  hi. 
enemy, for  three  days  space  sat  solitary  in  the  fare-part  of  the  ship,  abstaiA-  J 
ing  from  all  company,  even  of  Cleopatra  Iter  self,  and  afterwards,  for  oery   I 
shame,  butchered  himself .     (Plutarch,  vita  ejus.)     Apollonius  Rhodius  'tn/<  I 
fully  banished  himself ,  forsaking  hiscountrey,  and  all  his  dear  friends,  be-    ' 
cause  he  was  out  in  reciting  his  jmems.    (Phniua,  lib.  1.  cap.  33.)    Ajan  r,i!< 
mad,  because  his  arms  were  adjudged  to  Ulysses.     In  China,  'tb  an  ordin^r 
thing  for  such  as  are  exiuded  in  those  famous  tryals  of  theirs,  or  should  ink 
degrees,  for  shame  and  grief  to  lose  their  wits  '(Mat.  Riccius,  expedit.  ad  S,- 
nas  I.  3.  c.  9.)     Hostratus  the  Iryer  took  that  book  which  Reuclin  had  mh 
against  him,  under  the  name  of  Epist .  abscurorum  virorum,  so  to  beart,  tlin' 
for  shame  and  grief,  he  made  away  himself  "  {Jovius,  in  elogiis).    A  grave  ai"'. 
learned  minister,  and  an  ordinary  preacher  at  Alomar  in  Holland,  was  (one 
day,  as  he  walked  in  the  fields  for  his  recreation)  suddenly  taken  with  a  lask 
or  looseness,  and  thereupon  compelled  to  retire  to  the  next  ditch  ;    but,  being 
'surprized  at  unawares  by  some  gentlewomen  of  his  pariah  wandering  that  way, 
was  so  abashed,  that  he  did  never  after  shew  bis  head  in  publick,  but  pined 
away  with  melancholy:  (Pet.  Forestus,  tnetf.  oiseruo^  lib.  10.  observat.  li.) 
So  shame  amongst  other  passions  can  play  his  prize. 

I  know  there  be  many  base,  impudent,  brazen-faced  rogues,  that  w3l 
i  nulld  pallescere  culpd,  be  moved  with  nothing,  take  no  infamy  or  ditgraes 
to  heart,  laugh  at  all;  let  them  be  proved  perjured,  stigmatized,  coanel 
n^es,  thieves,  ttaitours,  lose  their  ears,  be  whipped,  branded,  carted,  poinud 
at,  hissed,  reviled,  and  derided  (with  **  Ballio  the  baud  in  Plautus)  tht^ 

lOul  mcnteni  aDhirclI  litnotla  dunlnUionl,  eupldlbUB,  dolorii.  imbitlonii.  pndt>rl>,  felixBoti  ;-' 
nd  omnlaa  mlipr:  ualilnti  Ubarlbin  lori|uetuiclmlHrll.  •  UulcicantetniiuBt  mundiuniuiiuc 
npuluit  pro  Dltillo  glorlun,  wd  [imial  Inrtmiun,  alt^Diiaum.  repultam.  Talupulen  urMiBliu 
wmtnnauiiti  in  doldnnint  aqIUdtci:  iilariuD  a«ri<|n>nl!  fminiiiur  iufunlt.  •OnTku  hihI' 
maliim  ferlnmiquuB  dctrlinpntmn,  ni  kEJikIo  nin&  uiiniu  aimui.    Plut  In  Timal.         *  Qugd pi;" 


tUIKb  triiunphuinuurTart.aua 

vleliu.  p«  tte*  dlM  (rdil  In  proTl  natU,  abiUnedi  ab  omi 

InicrrHll.         'Cam  null!  FMilliwi  ArgDnuiUci.Dlipadonnu  »!>>—..,  ■v"~~,  >>—  -v^m.. 

■IidqI  M  dnlete.  In  inunlun  inciduiil.H)quod>]llDnt(iiunitnidu  Inexunlna  udiuluniur.    tHi»i'- 

tna  caeulUlui  ulro  rrmrilcr  ob  Reucllai  inirum,  qui  Inieilbilui.  Eplitola  obKaronim  vlrcnira  d 

•Imu]  et  pudan  uneJuui,  ui  fcipium  latfrfMcm.  '  PtopEvc  tubatnn  cunriuui.  itulin  copii  d- 

<M.  A.  •eclnlc,  BTdldi  *en- 1"!. 'iTbarO.  B.  qaipplnlT  Pi.  hrciflr.  D.  (Belum  oplln*.  f*.  •oclarnjii' 
"  — *  —         a.  Pi,  punicldt  B.  penrotu.  F.  Mfrilegp.  B.  IWeor.  P«.  ptriurf.  8.  t-eridl  '     ' 

, eDtBBL  B.u»tiimft  Pi,ror.B.l»ljHlTP»,fug*'-~  "  >-—>—>  t-  • 

plaaltttiat.  Pt.  Jiii|nir«  Imo,  oanuin.  B.  caoiont  probot  I  Phu< 


Mem.  3.  Sabs.  7.]      JBnvy^  Malice^  Haired,  Causes.  175 

rejojce  at  it;  cantores  prohas  I  hahm  !  and  bambax  t  what  care  they  ?  We 
have  too  many  such  in  our  times. 

Exeltmat  Melieerta  ptrtm 

Frontem  de  rebut. 

Yet  a  modest  man,  one  that  hath  erace,  a  generous  spirit,  tender  of  his  repu- 
taiioDy  will  be  deeply  wounded,  and  so  grievously  affected  with  it,  that  he  had 
rather  gire  myriads  of  crowns,  lose  his  life,  than  suffer  the  least  defamation  of 
honour,  or  blot  in  his  good  name.  And,  if  so  be  that  he  cannot  avoid  it — as  a 
nightingale,  qua^  cantando  vtcto,  tnoriiur,  (saith  *  Mizaldus)  dies  for  shame, 
if  another  biitl  sing  better — he  lang^isheth  and  pineth  away  in  the  anguish  of 
his  spirit. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — Envy^  Malice,  Hatred,  Causes. 

Emyt  and  malice  are  two  links  of  this  chain ;  and  both  (as  Guianerius, 
Tract.  15.  cap.  2.  proves  out  of  Galen,  3  Aphorism,  com.  22.)  °*  cause  this 
maiady  by  themselves,  especially  if  their  bodies  be  otherwise  disposed  to 
melamcholy.  Tis  Valescus  de  Taranta  and  Felix  Platerus  observation : 
* CMvy  so gnawes  many  mens  hearts,  that  they  become  altogether  melon- 
ehoiw.  And,  therefore,  belike,  Solomon  (Prov.  14.  13.)  calls  it,  tlie  rotting 
of  the  banes ;  Cyprian,  vulnus  occultum. 

—  •Bieull  aon  inrendra  tjmnni 

Majus  tonnentum : 

the  Sicilian  tyrants  never  invented  the  like  torment.  It  crucifies  their  souls, 
withers  their  bodies,  makes  them  hoUow-ey'd,  P  pale,  lean,  and  ghastly  to 
behold  (Cyprian,  ser.  2.  de  zelo  et  livore,)  ^  As  a  moth  gnaws  a  garment, 
so  (saith  Cnrysostome)  doth  envy  consume  a  man  ^-  to  be  a  living  anatomy,  a 
skeleton ;  to  be  a  lean  and  ^pale  carcass,  quickned  with  a  *  fiend  (Hall,  in 
Charact.) ;  for,  so  often  as  an  envious  wretch  sees  another  man  prosper,  to 
be  enriched,  to  thrive,  and  be  fortunate  in  the  world,  to  g^t  honours,  offices, 
or  the  like,  he  repines,  and  grieves : 

— ^^— — » inUbetcitque  ridendo 

8a  oeMot  hominum 

SuppUciumque  •uuin  est : 

he  tortures  himself,  if  his  eoual,  friend,  neighbour  be  prefeiTed,  commended, 
do  well ;  if  he  understand  of  it,  it  gauls  him  afresh ;  and  no  greater  pain  can 
come  to  him,  than  to  hear  of  another  mans  well  doing;  'tis  a  dagger  at  his 
heart,  every  such  object.  He  looks  at  him  (as  they  that  fell  down  in  Lucians 
rock  of  honour)  with  an  envious  eye,  and  will  damage  himself  to  do  the  other 
a  mischief,  {Atque  cadet  subito,  dum  super. hoste  cadat)  as  he  did,  in  iEsop, 
lose  one  eye  willingly,  that  his  fellow  might  lose  both,  or  that  rich  man,  in 
*  Quintilian,  that  poysoned  the  flowers  in  his  garden,  because  his  neighbours 
bees  should  get  no  more  honey  from  them.  His  whole  life  is  sorrow ;  and 
every  word  he  speaks  a  satyre ;  nothing  fats  him  but  other  mens  mines ;  for, 
to  speak  in  a  word,  envy  is  nought  else  but  tristitia  de  bonis  alienis^  sorrow 
kfr  other  mens  good,  be  it  present,  past,  or  to  come ;  et  gaudium  de  adversis, 
and  ^joy  at  their  harms,  opposite  to  mercy,  ''which  grieves  at  other  mens 
miKhances,  and  misaffects  the  body  in  another  kind ;  so  Damascen  defines 
it,  lib.  2.  de  orthod.fid.  Thomas,  2.  2.  quast.  36.  art.  1 .  Aristotle,  /.  2.  Rhet. 

iCeat.  7.  e  Plinio.  "Multus  ridemni,  propter  inTidiam  et  odium,  in  inelanchoU&m  inoU 

dtee;  et  Ulo«  DOtiMimmn  ouonini  corpora  ad  nanc  apta  sunt.  ■  Invidia  afBigit  homines  adeo 

ct  coffMdit.  «t  ni  Hwlanchoiiei  penitus  fiant  •  Hor.  p  His  tuUus  minax,  torrus  aspectus, 

■■Dir  im  teeie,  in  labiia  tremor,  stridor  in  dentibiu,  3tc.  <  Ut  tinea  corrodit  Teatimentum,  sic  invi. 
mm.  miKm,  ooi  sriatar,  consumit  '  Pallor  in  ore  sedet,  maeiea  in  corpore  toto.  Nusquam  recta  acies : 
UsiMt  fbiglne  dentes.  •  DiaboH  expretaa  imago,  toxieum  cbaritatit,  renenum  amicitiv,  abyssua 

"  il  BOO  €«t  eo  monstrosliia  monstrum.  damnoaius  damnum:  urlt,  torret.  discruriat,  macie  et 
n  coafieit.  A«tUn.  Domin.  prim.  Advent  *  Ovid.  •  Deelam.  13.  linivit  florea  malefiris 
fa  fotfttum  mella  conTerteni.  *  Statuis  oereis  Baailiot  eos  comparat,  aui  liquefiunt  ad  pr«. 
■  toHa,  walk  a]U»  gsodmt  ct  omantar;  mnseis  alii,  qa»  oleeribua  gaadent,  amoena  prctereant, 
fa  ComM.  •  Mlaericordia  etian,  qu«  triatitia  qnaHlam  eat,  Mvpe  miaerantis  corpus  mal« 

Ai^ppa,  L  1.  cap.  13. 


Intui  In  (Irum  tnnuif  II,  te.       '  Suud  liulgnia  «|uo  et  oUn  >rhvi*taT.  quuBiiuam  auUlua  cub  IrJb- 
nt.  ar»tun  lllun,  Uiwiuui  imtm,  mribunlDr.       '  Qood  pnlcliiitudbir  otniiH  FupllFnit.  putUato- 


c.  4.  r<  10.  Pkto.  PUtAo.  Taihr.  3.  Tmx.  Gn^.  Nic  /.  dt  virt.  ani 
r.  12.  BMi.  W^  /wUttf.  f>wd«m,  CM.  I.  *er.  5:  and  we  find  h  Uue. 
K  ccMBOBoa  ■*«— .  aad  almart  wtwial  to  ■&,  (as  'Tscitus  hokU)  to 

bsocIkt  mas*  uwpeiity :  and  'tis  in  noat  raen  an  iocarable  digeose.     >  ^ 

Acre  read,  laitB  M arcm  AnrebBs,  Credl,  Behnx,  Ckaldet  authors ;  /  Aap'^. , 
cammlud  vitk  mamy  uix  men,  for  a  rrm^A/ for  emy  :  I  couldJSnd  fHmgLi 
far/  to  rwMOVJifr  o//  kaypiaeu,  aad  to  he  a  wrrtek,  md  miserable  for  eve.^    . 
Tif  the  bc^iDain^ofhell  iti  this  life,  and  a  passicm  not  to  be  excused.    '  Eeep-y 
ether  MX  halh  tomt  pleasitre  tutmeztd  to  it,  or  will  admit  of  an  exctite :  ene--,- 
aloite  vantt  both.      Other  tiai  latl  but  for  a  while  :   the  gut  may  be  tali  - 
fied ;  anger  remit*;   hatred  hath  an   end;   envy   mecer   ceaielh.     (Card,!;, 
lib.  2.  de  tap.)     Divine  and  humane  eiampies  are  very  femiliar;  you  mji 
run  and  read  ihem,  as  ifaai  of  Saul  and  David,  Caio  and  Abel ;  an^ebat  ii- 
lum  non  proprium  peeeatum,  tedfralrit  protperilat,  saith  Theodoret ;  it  wu 
hit  brother*  good  Tonune  gauled  hiro.     Rachel  envied  her  sister,  being  bairen, 
(Geo.  30)  Josephs  brethren  him,  (Gen.  37).     Daud  had  a  touch  of  this  vice, 
ai  be  coafesseth  (*  Psal.  37),  ■>  Jeremy  and  '  Habbakuk  ;  they  repined  at  others 
ptod ;  but  in  the  end  ibey  corrected  themselves.    Peal-  75  :  fret  not  thyielf, 
ifC.      Domitian  spited  Agricola  for  his  worth,  ''  that  a  private  man  tkouldbtK 
much  glorified.     *  Csecinna  was  envyed  of  hid  fellow  citizens,  because  he  was     | 
mure  richly  adorned.     But,  of  all  others,  'women  are  most  weak  :  olipulchri' 
tudinem.invidix  tuntfemin<e  {fUnsKwa):  out  amat,  out  odil :  nihil  est  tir - 
fiun  (Granatensis) ;  they  love, or  hate :  no  medium  amongst  them.     Impla- 
eabiltt  pUrumqae  leeta  mulierei.     Agrippina  like,  <  a  luoman,  if  she  tee  her 
neighbour  more  neat  or  eUgant,  richer  in  tiret,  jewels,  or  apparel,  is  en- 
raged, and  like  a  lionett,  sett  upon  her  husband,  rails  at  her,  scoffs  at  her, 
and  cannot  abide  her;  so  the  Roman  ladies,  in  Tacitus,  did  at  Saloninn, 
Ccecintia*s  wife,  *  because  the  had  a  belter  horse,  and  better  furniture ;  at  if 
she  had  hurt  (hem  with  it,  they  were  much  offended.     In  like  sort  our  gen- 
tlewomen do  at  their  iisual  meetings ;  one  repines  or  scoffs  at  anothers  bravery 
and  happiness.     Myrsine,  an  Attick  wench,  was  murthered  of  her  fellowe^, 
'  because  the  did  excel  the  rent  in  beauty  (^Constantine,  Agricult,  I,  11,  e.T.) 
Every  village  will  yield  such  examples. 

8uB»ECT.  Vin. — Emulation,  Hatred,  Faction,  Desire  of  Revenge, 

Out  of  this  root  of  envy,  J  spring  those  feral  branches  of  faction,  hatred, 
livor,  emulation,  which  cause  the  like  grievances,  and  are  terra  animit,  the 
Mwei  of  the  soul,  '^  conslernationis  pleni  affectvs,  affections  full  of  despr- 
ratc  amazement;  or,  a«  Cyprian  describes  emulation,  it  is  '  a  moth  of  Ik- 
toul,  a  consumption,  to  make  another  mans  happiness  his  misery,  lo  tortar,. 
cruc\fit,  and  execute  himself  to  eat  his  own  heart.  Meat  and  drink  (o,, 
do  tttch  men  no  good:  they  do  always  grieve,  tigh,  and  groan,  day  aiu: 

•  lullDinaDrtiiUbiu  ■Mtiirs  iTHiilcia  aDoiun  fcllcitainn  BgriioeiilU  latueri.  mil.  I.  l.Tuii 
rL«)|lC)ulilBii*.OiBC«.llcbFi»iii  niuulu)  Mplfntri.proremniioinvidiB;  hucrnim  Inrnl  irium 
oIm«  hllalUll.  ci  uarnMuo  nltet  tut.  •  Omnr  »cciiuin  ul  EimuiioiuiiD  KCum  hubei,  ml  ron.  i. 
Wtom;  wta  tnviaiii  iitniH|ii«  etret  llrUqiuiilinflncm  hAent;  ir»  defBuncit ;  guUutlMiir:  odiuui 
Hntni  bktwl,  tnvlilU  nDDHiuuD  quioeit.  •Unbii  iDciiiiiuliiilD  propier  iiultu.  ■Uler.lt  I. 

•  H*h,  1,        •Inriilll  prliMlnonicnMiiniprlacipbiltiili.        •  Tj^t  EUit.  lib.  1.  urL  d,        'I'Bii- 
tuw  ilulurt  el  Inviill*,  tl  quUB  Tidrrtnl  Dniiliunai  h  In  |HibUcnin  piodlluc.    PliHni,  dial,  mmsrum. 

.1..  n.ii. ■,..!...  iih  ■  «p.  B.III.M.  Auwlil  riniilm.»tdn»melejMtiu.w»»libuiiwtlr—  ■ 

liiitudinr  otniiH  exipllerct. 

fluwViodt  oiiiiim  Hftlli  •tm(iUti<>.'~Cruji!nrHr'"ird^'  LItow.  ^  Vileriu 

-  wUllbMt  ■Sinl  llDM.qDB  UbM  pMIOTll,  iriiutiaillCTO,  wl    "  -        '••■■■ 

\anm,  qnl  «»  IiiTwUbIi  wipimbm.lwwot  1    Nod  (4bu>  Mlbin 
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itkaui  intemUswm ;  their  bretist  is  torn  asunder :  and  a  little  after^ 
teoer  he  is,  whom  thou  dost  emulate  and  envy,  he  may  avoid  thee  i 
tt  canst  neither  avoid  him,  nor  thy  self.     Wheresoever  thou  art,  he 

thee  ;  thine  enemy  is  ever  in  thy  breast ;  thy  dAtruction  is  within 
hou  art  a  captive,  bound  hand  and  foot,  as  long  as  thou  art  mali- 
nd  envious,  and  canst  not  be  comforted.     It  was  the  devils  over- 

and,  whensoever  thou  art  thoroughly  affected  with  this  passion,  it 
thine.     Yet  no  perturbation  so  frequent,  no  passion  so  common. 

Kal  mrvxhs  wr^xv  ^>^f'^h  *^o^  ^tS^s  &«i8^. 
A  potter  emulates  a  potter ;  I  A  b^Q^r  emulates  a  besgar ; 

One  smith  envies  another :  |  A  singing  man  his  brother. 

f  society,  corporation,  and  private  family,  is  full  of  it;  it  takes  hold 
of  all  sorts  of  men,  from  the  prince  to  the  ploughman  ;  even  amongst 
it  is  to  be  seen :  scarce  three  in  a  company,  but  there  is  siding,  faction, 
)n,  between  two  of  them,  some  simultas,  jarr,  private  grudge,  heart- 
in  the  midst  of  them.  Scarce  two  gentlemen  dwell  together  in  the 
,  (if  they  be  not  near  kin  or  linked  in  marriage)  but  there  is  emulation 
them  and  their  servants,  some  quarrel  or  some  grudge  betwixt  theif 
*  children,  friends  and  followers,  some  contention  about  wealth,  gentry, 
Qcy,  &c.  by  means  of  which,  (like  the  frog  in  ^iEsop,  that  would 
II  she  was  as  big  a^  an  ox,  but  burst  her  self  at  last)  they  will  stretch 
their  fortunes,  callings,  and  strive  so  long,  that  they  consume  their 
ze  in  law-suits,  or  otherwise  in  hospitality,  feasting,  fine  clothes,  to 
3w  bumbast  titles ;  for  ambitiosd  paupertate  laboramus  omnes ;  to 
e  one  another,  they  will  tire  their  bodies,  macerate  their  souls,  and, 
contentions  or  mutual  invitations,  begger  themselves.  Scarce  two 
holars  in  an  age,  but  with  bitter  invectives  they  fall  foul  one  on  the 
nd  their  adherents — Scotists,  Thomists,  Reals,  Nominals,  Plato  and 
d,  Galenists  and  Paracelsians,  &c.  it  holds  in  all  professions. 
St  P  emulation  in  studies,  in  all  callings,  is  not  to  be  disliked :  'tis 
T«m  cos,  as  one  calls  it — the  whetstone  of  wit,  the  nurse  of  wit  and 
and  those  noble  Romans,  out  of  this  spirit,  did  brave  exploits, 
1  a  modest  ambition,  as  Themistocles  was  roused  up  with  the  glory  of 
is  ;  Achilles  trophies  moved  Alexander. 

4  Ambire  semper  stulta  confidentia  est : 
Ambire  numquam  deses  arrogantia  est : 

uggish  humour  not  to  emulate  or  to  sue  at  all,  to  withdraw  himself, 
refrain  from  such  places,  honours,  offices,  through  sloth,  niggard- 
ear,  bashfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  which,  by  his  birth,  place,  fortunes, 
)n,  he  is  called,  apt,  fit,  and  well  able  to  undergo :  but,  when  it  is 
rate,  it  is  a  plague  and  a  miserable  pain.  What  a  deal  of  money 
nry  the  eighth,  and  Francis  the  first,  king  of  France,  spend  at  that 
J  interview !  and  how  many  vain  courtiers,  seeking  each  to  outbrave 
pent  themselves,  their  lively-hood  and  fortunes,  and  dyed  beggars ! 
the  emperour  was  so  galled  with  it,  that  he  killed  all  his  equals ; 
^Jero.  This  passion  made  'Dionysius  the  tyrant  banish  Plato  and 
nus  the  poet,  because  they  did  excell  and  eclipse  his  glory,  as  he 
;  the  Romans  exile  Coriolanus,  confine  Camilius,  murder  Scipio; 
*eks,  by  ostracism,  to  expel  Aristides,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  imprison 

lis  est  ille.  quem  emularis,  cui  invides,  is  te  subterfugere  potest :  at  tu  non  te :  ubicunque 
renarius  tuus  tecum  est ;  nostis  tuus  semper  in  pectore  tuo  est,  pemicies  intus  inclusa : 

vinctos,  zelo  dominante  captivus :  nee  solatia  tibi  ulla  subveniuot :  hinc  diabolus  inter 
m  mundi,  et  periit  primus,  et  perdidit.    Cyprian,  ser.  3.  de  selo  et  livore.       "Uesiod.  op. 

•Rana,  cupida  equandi  bovem,  se  distenuebat,  fltc.  p^muUtio  alit  ingenia.  Paler- 
er,  VoL       «  Grotius,  Epig.  lib.  1.       '  Anno  1519.  betwixt  Ardes  and  Quine.       ■  Bpartian. 
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178  Caute*  of  Melancholy.  [Fart.  1.  Sec.  '2. 

Tbtaeua,  make  ftway  Pbocion,  ice.  Wheu  ItiL-liurd  ttie  lif«t,  and  Philip  oj' 
France,  were  felbw  souklii?rs  together  at  the  sit-ge  of  Aeon,  in  the  HoW  lantl. 
and  Ricbanl  had  approved  himself  lo  be  llie  more  valiant  man,  in  so  much  thai 
all  men*  eyes  were-upon  him,  it  so  gauled  Philip,  { Franco muri //at  teijii  vic- 
toria, sailh  mine  "  author  :  lam  agre  /erebat  Rickardi  gloriam,  at  carfiere 
dicta,  ealmnniari  facta)  that  he  cavilled  at  all  bis  pmceedb^,  and  tell  at 
tensth  to  open  defiance.  He  could  contain  no  longer,  bnt,  liastrng:  home, 
invaded  hta  teiritoriea.  and  profe^ed  open  war.  Hnlred  ttirt  up  eonteudoit 
(Prov.  10.  12);  and  the v  breat  oul  at  last  into  immortal  enmity,  into  vira- 
lency,  and  more  than  Vatinian  hate  and  rage ;  *  tliey  persecute  each  other,  their 
friends,  followers,  and  all  their  posterity,  with  bitter  taunts,  hostile  wnr», 
scurrd  invectives,  libels,  calumnies,  tire,  swoid,  and  the  like,  and  will  not  be 
reconciled.  Wiine.is  tliat  Guclf  and  Gibelltne  faction  in  Italy;  that  of  the 
Aduml  and  Fr^osi  in  Genoa ;  that  of  Cneius  Fapiriiis  and  Qulntus  Fabiui 
in  Rome;  Cscsar  and  Pompey;  Orleans  and  Burgundyin  France;  York  and 
Lancaster  in  England.  Y"ea,  this  passion  so  rageth  '  many  times,  that  it  sub- 
verts, not  men  only,  and  families,  but  even  populous  cities.  'Carthage  and 
Corinth  can  witness  as  mnch ;  nay  flourishing  kingdoms  are  brought  into  a 
wilderness  by  it.  This  hatred,  malice,  faction,  and  desire  of  revenge,  invented 
first  all  those  racks,  and  wheels,  strappadoes,  brazen  bulls,  feral  engines,  pri- 
sons, inquisitions,  severe  laws,  to  macerate  and  torment  one  another.  How 
happy  might  we  be,  and  end  our  time  with  blessed  days,  and  sweet  content, 
if  we  could  contain  our  selves,  and.  as  we  ought  to  do,  put  up  injuries,  learn 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  forget  and  forgive,  (as  in  y  Gods  word  we  are 
injoyned),  compose  such  small  controversies  amongst  our  selves,  moderate 
our  passions  in  this  kind,  and  think  belter  of  others  (as  '  Paul  would  have 
us)  than  of  our  selves;  be  of  tike  affection  one  towards  another,  and  not 
avenge  our  selves,  but  hare  peace  with  all  men.  But  being  that  we  are  so 
peevish  and  perverse,  insolent  and  proud,  so  factious  and  seditious,  so  mali- 
cious and  envious,  we  do  invicem  angariare,  maul  and  vex  one  another,  tor- 
ture, disquiet,  and  precipitate  ourselves  into  that  gulf  of  woes  and  cares,  aggra- 
vate our  misery,  and  melancholy,  heap  upou  us  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

SuBSECT.  IX. — Anger,  a  Cause. 
AtJOER,  a  perturbation,  which  carries  die  spirits  outwards,  prepari 
body  to  melancholy,  and  madness  it  self — ira  furor  brevis  est;  ai 
•  Piccolomineus  accounts  it)  one  of  the  three  most  violent  passions. 
tteuB  sets  it  down  for  an  especial  cause  (so  doth  Seneca,  ep.  18.  1.  l,d 
this  malady.  '  Magninus  gives  the  reason  i  ex  frtquenti  ird  supra  moS^ 
calefunt ;  it  over-heats  their  bodies ;  and,  if  it  be  too  frequent,  h  br«^ 
out  into  manifest  madness,  saith  S.Ambrcse.  'Tis  a  known  saying;  fim 
ft  lata  smpius  patientia  ;  tlie  most  patient  spirit  that  is,  if  he  be  o%en  ^ 
voked,  will  be  incensed  to  madness;  it  will  make  a  devil  of  a  saint : 
therefore  Basil  (belike)  in  his  Homily  de  Ird,  calU  it  tenebras  rationis,  iwor- 
bum  animtE,  et  dremonem  pessimum;  the  dark ning  of  our  understanding. 
and  a  bad  angel.     '' Lncian  (in  Abdicalo,  Tom.  l)will  have  this  passion  lo 
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work  this  effect,  especially  in  old  men  and  women.  Anger  and  calumny  (saith 
he)  trouble  them  at  Jint^  amdy  after  a  wkilej  break  out  into  open  madness : 
many  things  cause  fury  in  women,  especially  if  they  love  or  hate  overmuch, 
or  envy,  be  much  grieved  or  angry  ;  these  things,  by  little  and  little ,  lead 
them  on  to  this  malady.  From  a  disposition,  they  proceed  to  an  habit ;  for 
there  is  no  difference  between  a  mad  man  and  an  angry  man,  in  the  time  of  his 
fit.  Anger,  as  Lactantius  describes  it,  {L.  de  Ird  Dei,  ad  Donatum,  c.  5.)  is, 
*  sttva  animi  tempestas,  Sfc,  a  cruel  tempest  of  the  mind,  making  his  eyes 
sparkle  fire^  and  stare,  teeth  gnash  in  his  head,  his  tongue  stutter,  his  face 
pale  or  red;  and  what  more  filthy  imitation  can  be  of  a  mad  man  ? 

'Ora  tiUDent  iiA ;  feiretcant  sangoiiie  renc ; 
Tinmiiui  Oorgonio  levius  aDgue  micant. 

They  are  void  of  reason,  inexorable,  blind,  like  beasts  and  monsters  for  the 
time,  say  and  do  they  know  not  what,  curse,  swear,  rail,  fight,  aad  what 
not  ?  How  can  a  mad  man  do  more  ?  as  he  said  in  the  comedy,  '  iracundid 
nonsum  apud  me ;  I  saa  not  mine  own  man.  If  these  fits  be  immoderate, 
continue  k)ng^  or  be  frequent,  without  doubt  they  provoke  madness.  Mon- 
tanus  {consiL  21)  had  a  melancholy  Jew  to  his  patient ;  he  ascribes  this  for 
a  principal  cause :  irascebatur  levibus  de  caussis ;  he  was  easily  moved  to 
anger.  Ajax  had  no  other  beginning  of  his  madness;  and  Charles  the  sixth, 
that  lunatick  French  king,  fell  into  this  misery,  out  of  the  extremity  of  his 

rkion,  desire  of  revenge,  and  malice ;  ^  incensed  against  the  duke  of  Britain, 
could  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep  for  some  days  together ;  and  in  the 
end,  about  the  calends  of  July,  1392,  he  became  mad  upon  his  horse- 
back, drawing  his  sword,  striking  such  as  came  necr  him  promiscuously,  and 
so  continued  all  the  days  of  his  life.  {jEmiL  lib.  10.  OaL  hist,)  Hegesippus 
{de  excid.  urbis  Hieros.  /.  1.  c.  37)  hath  such  a  story  of  Herod,  that,  out  of 
an  angry  fit,  became  mad,  and  ^  leaping  out  of  his  bed,  he  killed  Jctfippus, 
and  played  many  such  Bedlam  pranks.  The  whole  court  could  not  nile  him 
for  a  long  time  after.  Sometimes  he  was  sorry  and  repented,  much  grieved 
for  that  he  had  done,  postquam  deftrbuit  ira ;  by  and  by  outragious  again. 
In  hot  cholerick  bodies,  nothing  so  soon  causeth  madness,  as  this  passion  of 
anger,  besides  many  other  diseases,  as  Pelesius  observes,  ( Cap,  21.  /.  1 .  de 
hum.  affect,  caussis)  Sanguinem  imminuit,  fel  auget :  and,  as  J  Valesius 
controverts,  (Med.  controv,  lib.  5.  contro,  8)  many  times  kills  them  quite  out. 
If  this  were  the  worst  of  this  passion,  it  were  more  tolerable  :  ^  hut  it  ruines 
and  subverts  whole  towns,  ^  cities,  families,  and  kingdoms.  Nulla  pes tis 
huwiano  generi  pluris  stetit,  saith  Seneca,  (de  Ird,  lib.  1)  no  plague  hath 
done  mankind  so  much  harm.  Look  into  our  histories ;  and  you  shall  almost 
meet  with  no  other  subject,  but  what  a  company  "*  of  hare-brams  have  done  in 
their  rage.  We  may  do  well,  therefore,  to  put  this  in  our  precession  amongst 
the  rest:  From  all  blindness  of  heart,  from  pride,  vain-glory ^  and  hypo- 
crisie,  from  envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  anger,  and  all  such  pestiferous  per- 
turbations, good  Lord,  deliver  us  I 

SuBSECT.  X. — Discontents,  Cares,  Miseries,  Sfc,  Causes, 

DiscoxTEXTs,  cares,  crosses,  miseries,  or  whatsoever  it  is  that  shall  cause 
any  molestation  of  spirits,  grief,  anguish,  and  perplexity,  may  well  be  reduced 
to  this  head.  Preposterously  placed  here,  in  some  mens  judgements,  they 
may  seem  :  yet,  in  that  Aristotle  in  his  "  Rhetorick  defines  these  cares,  as  he 


aaiaf  tempestas,  tantos  excltans  fluctas,  at  ttatim  ardescant  oculi,  os  tremat,  lingua  titubet, 
denies  eonerepcnt.  Ice.  'Orid.  f  Terence.  ^  Infensus  Britannia)  duci,  et  in  ultionem  versus, 
bce  cibom  eepit,  nee  qnietem ;  ad  Calendaa  JuHas,  13d2,  cumites  oecidit  '  Indignatione  nimifc 
ftuey,  animiooe  impotent,  ezsUiit  de  lecto:  furentem  uon  capiebat  aula,  &c.  iAn  ira  posslt 
Ixwimiu  iatenmere.  ^Abemethy.  >  As  Trov,  8«v0  memorem  Junonis  ub  ixmm.  "Stuhurum 
rcgum  et  pApoJonim  eontinet  ttstua.       ■  Lib.  2.    1  nridia  est  dolor,  et  ambitio  est  dolor,  te . 
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«p  MMM  of  tl>e  dirn  liaK,  ■■fc  mi  a*ip  «f  it-  Jifiii.i-,  eftMOM  < 
b^,  pot  Bfe  to  it :  b«t  Cms  n4  JopMr  cnU  aM  agree  skM  m^ 
Imb,  or  «1k>  ilKmld  awtt  \imu    Tbe  waiter  «m  lafericd  to  Sunni  m 


cilnBbeir«M^fc 


j«<p: 


As/ tfMHMi**  nia<  .-  C«c  ihdl  \acn  Un  «Hdrt  he  fim;  Jvpita  Wn^ 
aad  Teflu  U*  body  wbm  Ik  Am.  Bo,  io  kwe  lala— A  gcKiml  c»u>r.  ■ 
oeatiaute  csom.  aa  manamUe  awad^  lo  all  mn,  i*  diKmiiMit.  cai> 
laiiWTf.  Weraibcn  ao  otter  paitkalar  aOktioa  (wUdh  who  ■  fttx  froDi  • 
10  OMwat  ft  DM  in  lllia  fife,  tlK  very  coptalion  td  Uial  roonan  miser*  «e.. 
eaOMgh^lO  maceratr,  and  make  hm  weary  of  fati  life ;  to  ilaak  tbu  lie  ct» 
never  be  •erare,  but  ilill  in  datif^,  torrow.  grief,  and  petwcalMO.  For,  to 
begin  at  tt«  himr  ol  Mn  birtK,  a*  *  Pliny  dotli  cIc^miiIt  deacribe  it,  kt  i*  Aora 
■aJU>^,  and/alW  a  wkinaig  at  the  etiyjint:  kf  u  avudled  and  bo^ttJ  up, 
hk*  a  pritanvr !  cannot  htlp  himiel/i  and  to  he  amtrnme*  lo  kit  litft  emj ; 
aintqw  fttm  pabuhnu,  kuiIi  "  Seneca,  impatient  of  heat  and  cold,  iin|jalKai 
of  labour,  ini|«tirnl  uf  rdlcnew,  exputed  to  FortnbM  oonluBielies.  To  a 
naked  mtirinrr  Lucrctios  romparet  liim,  cast  on  sbonr  by  •biptrracfc,  cold  and 
comtortlcM  iu  an  niiknown  land :  *  No  estate,  age,  aex,  can  secure  hionelf 
from  thia  rommnn  mitery.  A  ■man,  that  u  bom  of  a  iL-oman,  \t  of  short  am- 
Ihuance,  and  full  of  trouble  (Job  14.  1.-22);  and.  while  his  fe»k  is  upon 
him,  he  ihall  bt  torroufvl:  and,  vhite  hit  ttml  it  in  him,  it  shall  mourn. 
All  hit  ilayt  art  torrovi,  and  kit  travelt  grief  :  kit  heart  alto  taketh  not  ml 
in  the  niyht  i  ( l^lna.  2.  23.  itnd  2.  11}  all  thai  it  in  it,  it  sorrow  and 
I'tsotiim  oftpmt )  "  ingrttt,  progrtit,  rtgrett,  tgrtit,  muck  alike.  Blind- 
ntt*  itittlk  OH  at  in  Ihi  beginning,  labour  in  the  middle,  grief  in  the  rin!. 
trrour  in  all,  What  day  aritelh  to  ut,  without  tome  grief  ,  tare,  or  annunh 
or  what  to  trcurf  and  pUuting  a  morninij  have  we  teen,  that  hath  not  l>-i  ■ 
avtrentt  KifnTi-  thr  ivrnfrnj.  fine  JB  niJBcrable.  another  ridiculous,  niliii' 
(iHIt "  '    I       r  '■        ,;,  vance,  anotlier  of  ihat.    Aliquandontr<  ^ 


'(him,  I.  1.  cT.  dclu 


tTi<f*\X'l\ 


■■'    i<i.  •MnlUNh  VI  iwrlurbalianr  uleiia.  Can 
...,-.iu,n  vdll  H«mn..    Vlrni  *b  fniCu.  drtlnci 

■r.ao.         -All  MirlDim.         ■fin«ili<i.v 


Cvdtb.       •  Lib,  " 
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aliquamdo  pedes j  txiant,  (Seneca)  nmnc  destiliatio.  nunc  kepctis  moHms : 
nunc  deesi,  nunc  superette  sangvis:  now  the  head  ake».  then  iL?  teel.  now 
the  lungs,  then  the  hver,  &c.  Hmic  ceusuf  ervbtrat :  ufd  t$t  prndori  a^otn^r 
sanguis,  %•€.  He  is  rich,  but  base  bom  ;  he  is  noble,  but  pcor :  a  third  hath 
means;  but  he  wants  heaJth,  peradventure,  or  wit  to  inana£?&  hs  e<tate. 
Children  vex  one,  wife  a  second.  Ac.  Amo  facile  cum  conditiotu  s^c  co«- 
cardat^  no  man  is  pleased  with  his  fortune ;  a  pound  of  sorrow  is  tamLl;ar!T 
mixt  with  a  dram  of  content ;  littJe  or  no  jov.  little  comfort,  but  'erery  where 
danger,  contention,  anxietv  in  all  places.  Go  where  thou  wih ;  and  thou 
shalt  find  discontents,  cares,  woes,  complaints,  sickness,  diseases,  incum- 
brances, exclamations.  If  thou  look  into  the  market,  th^re  { saith  -'  Chrysos- 
tom)  is  brawling  and  contenti/m  ;  if  to  tke  court,  there  knavery  and  /lattery. 
SfC.  if  to  a  private  mans  kouse,  tkere's  cark  and  cart,  heari^tss.  Sec.  As  he 
said  of  old,  '  ^tV  komine  in  terra  spirai  miserum  nagfs  alma :  No  creature 
so  miserable  as  man,  so  generally  molested.  *  in  miseries  of  body,  in  miseries 
of  mind  J  miseries  of  hearty  in  miseries  asleep,  in  miseries  awake,  in  miseries 
wheresoever  he  turns,  as  Bernard  found.  Sumquid  tent  alio  est  rita  humana 
super  terram?  A  meer  temptation  is  our  Ufe ;  (Austin,  confeu.  lib.  10. 
cap.  28)  catena  perpeiuorum  malorum  ;  et  quis  potest  molestieu  tt  dijficul- 
tates  pati?  Who  can  endure  the  miseries  of  it  ?  ^  In  prosperity  ice  are  in- 
solent and  intolerable  j  dejected  in  adversity,  in  all  fortunes  foolish  and  mise- 
rable. ^  In  adversity,  I  wish  for  prosperity ;  and.  in  prosperity  ^  I  am  afraid 
of  adversity.  What  mediocrity  may  be  found  ^  where  is  no  temptation  .' 
what  condition  of  life  is  free?  ^  Wisdom  hath  labour  annexed  to  it.  glory 
envy  ;  riches  and  cares,  children  and  incumbrances,  pleasure  and  diseases, 
rest  and  beggery,  go  together ;  as  if  a  man  were  therefore  bom.  (as  the  Pla- 
tonists  hold)  to  be  punished  in  this  life,  for  some  precedent  sins  :  or  that,  as 

*  Pliny  complains.  Nature  may  be  rather  accounted  a  step-mother,  than  a 
mother  unto  us,  all  things  considered :  no  creatures  life  so  brittle,  so  full  of 
fear,  so  mad,  so  furious  ;  only  man  is  plagued  u^th  envy,  discontent,  griefs, 
cocetousness,  ambi'ion,  superstition.  Our  whole  life  is  an  Irish  sea,  wherein 
there  is  nought  to  be  expected,  but  tempestuous  storms,  and  troublesome 
waves,  and  those  infinite ; 

''^Tantum  malomm  pelirnv  a»picio, 
rt  non  »it  inde  enataooi  copia : 

no  Halcyonian  times,  wherein  a  man  can  hold  himself  secure,  or  agree  with 
his  present  estate :  but,  as  Boethius  inferrs,  ^  there  is  something  in  every  one 
of  us,  which,  before  tryal,  we  seek,  and,  having  tryed.  abhor :  **  we  earnestly 
wish,  and  eagerly  covet,  and  are  eftsoons  weary  of  it.  Tlius,  betwixt  hope 
and  fear,  suspicions,  angers,  *  fnter  spemque  metumque,  timores  inter  et  iras, 
betwixt  falHng  in,  falling  out,  &c.  we  bangle  away  our  best  days,  befool 
out  our  times,  we  lead  a  contentious,  discontent,  tumultuous,  melancholy, 
miserable  life ;  insomuch  that,  if  we  could  foretell  what  was  to  come,  and  it 

ut  to  our  choice,  we  should  rather  refuse,  than  accept  of,  this  painful  life. 

n  a  word,  the  world  itself  is  a  maze,  a  labyrinth  of  errours,  a  desart,  a 
wilderness,  a  den  of  thieves,  cheaters,  drc.  full  of  iilthy  puddles,  horrid  rocks, 

■  tTbtqne  periculain,  abi^ue  dolor,  ubiqne  nmfnipum,  in  hoc  ambitu,  qiiocunque  me  rertam.  Ltpsius. 

*  Horn.  10.  Si  in  funim  ireriv,  ibi  rixe,  et  pui^» :  si  in  curiam,  ibi  fnus,  adulatio ;  si  in  dumum  pri- 
vaUm.  ice.      ■  Homer.      *  MoJtis  repletur  homo  miseriis,  corporis  miseriis,  animi  miseriis,  dum  aor- 

nit,  dum  risilat,  auocunque  se  rertit  LuBu«que  rerum,  temporumqne  nascimur.  ^  In  blandionte 
futtiiii4  intolerandi,  in  calamitatibus  luRubrefl,  semper  stulti  et  miseri.  Cardan.  '  Prospern  in  ad%-or- 
rbdesidero,  et  advcrsa  prdsperis  timeo  ;  quis  inter  na>r  medium  Iticus,  ubi  non  sit  hiimanv  ritjr  ti^nta- 
tio?  '  Caivlan.  eonsoT.  8apimti«>  lalKir  annexus,  gloria;  invidia,  diritiis  curv,  sobolo  solicitude, 
voloptadi  murbi.  quieti  paanertas,  ut  quasi  luendorum  scelenim  <*«uss4 nasci  hominem  posnis  oiiiu  Pta- 
toaii4es  aenocccre.  *  ilib.  7.  rap.  1.  >on  satis  fpstimare.  an  melior  parens  natura  homini,  an  tristior 
noTcrcm,  ineriL 
tactaa.  BTacitia: 
eooeDntot.  Jncat 
plietC.       i  Hot. 


r. 


iL  Nulli  fracilior  rita,  paror,  confusio,  rabieN  major;  uni  animantium  ambilio  data. 
a;  ani  supentttia  'Euripidea.  f  De  consol.  1.  %.  Nemo  iacile  cum  conditione  snA 
Bcattinguito  quod  imperiU  petaut,  expertl  hnrreant.       ^  Eaae  iu  honore  jovat,  mox  dis- 
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1  heo«\  yoke,  wherein  infirinilks  ■ 


I 
■ 


previpitiuma,  an  ocean  of  adrersitv, 
cslBniities  overtake  and  rollow  one  Bnolher, 
tcapc  Scylla,  we  fiill  foul  on  Charybdis;  and  so,  in  perpetual  fear,  labour, 
Bngiiish,  we  run  from  one  plague,  one  mischief,  one  burden,  to  another,  duram 
ttrvitnttM  servHutem  ;  and  you  may  as  aoon  separate  neiglit  from  lead,  heat 
from  fire,  mofslneas  from  water,  brightness  from  the  aun,  as  misery,  discon- 
tent, CBTe,  palitmity,  danger,  from  a  man.  Our  towns  and  citi«s  are  but  so 
many  dwellings  of  human  misery,  in  K-hich,  grief  and  iurroto,  {>  as  be  right 
well  observes  out  of  Soloo)  xunumerabte  troubles,  hilrourt  of  mortal  mtr.. 
and  all  manner  of  vices,  arc  included,  as  it  so  many  pens.  Our  villages  ar> 
like  mole-hills,  and  men  ai  so  many  emmets,  busie,  bnue  still,  ^ing  to  iiij<^ 
fro,  in  and  out,  and  crossing  one  another*  projects,  as  the  lines  of  seveu: 
tea-cards  cut  each  other  in  a  globe  or  map;  now  light  and  merry,  but  ('as 
one  follows  it)  by-and-by  sorrowful  and  heavy  ;  now  hoping,  then  distrutt- 
i»ff  I  HOW  patient,  to  morrow  crying  out:  now  pale,  then  red:  running, 
tilting,  ttvealiag,  trembling,  halting,  ^c.  Some  few  amongst  the  rest,  or 
perhaps  one  of  a  thousand,  may  be  pullus  Jovin,  in  the  worlds  esteem,  gal- 
tin^  jpliiit  alba,  an  happy  and  fortunate  man,  ad  invidiam  ftlix,  berauK 
rich,  fair,  well  allied,  in  honour  and  office;  yet  peradventure  ask  himself, 
and  he  will  say,  that  of  all  others,  '  lie  is  most  miserable  and  unhappy.  A 
&ir  sbooe,  hie  saccus  novui,  elegans,  as  ke  "  said ;  ted  nescis  ubi  ural ,-  but 
tliou  knowest  not  where  it  pincheth.  It  is  not  another  mans  opinion  cu 
make  roe  happy  ;  but  (as  "  Seneca  well  hath  it)  he  is  a  miieralile  wretch,  Ikat 
doth  not  account  himself  happy  ;  though  he  be  toveraign  lard  of  a  world . 
he  is  not  happy,  if  he  think  himielf  not  to  be  so  ;  for  what  availeth  it  wlur 
thine  estate  it,  or  seem  to  others,  if  thou  thy  self  dislike  it?  A  comnii<i< 
humour  it  is  of  all  men  to  think  well  of  other  mens  ibrtunes,  and  diglik>^ 
their  own :  "  Cui  placet  alterius,  sua  nimirum  est  odio,  sort :  but  h  yul  JU. 
Mscenaa,  S^c.  how  comes  it  to  pass?  what's  the  cause  of  it?  Many  mcB 
are  of  such  a  perverse  nature,  tUey  are  well  ple-ased  with  nothing,  (laiib 
^  Theodorel)  neither  with  riches,  nor  pcmerty :  they  complain  whe»  tluy 
are  well,  and,  when  they  are  sick,  grumble  at  all  fortunes,  prosperity  and 
adversity  :  they  are  troubled  in  a  cheap  year,  in  a  barren  :  plenty,  or  mol 
plenty,  nothing  pleaseth  them,  war  nor  peace.  Kttk  children,  nor  without. 
This,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  humour  of  iis  all,  to  be  discontent,  miseraKlf 
and  most  unhappy,  as  we  tlitnk  at  least;  and  shew  me  him  that  is  not  "o 
or  that  ever  was  otherwise.  Quintus  Metellus  his  fehcity  is  infinitely  a-. 
mired  amongst  the  Romans,  insomuch,  that  (as  ""Paterculus  meotioneih  ■  i 
him)  you  can  scarce  Knd,  of  any  nation,  order,  age,  sex,  one  for  happtno-- 
to  be  compared  unto  him  ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  bona  animi,  corporis,  et  for- 
tuna,  goods  of  mind,  body,  and  fortune;  so  had  P.  Muliaims  ■  Crassu-, 
Lampsaca,  tliat  Lacedsmonian  lady,  was  such  another  in  'Plinies  conceii, 
a  kings  wife,  a  kings  mother,  a  kings  daughter;  and  all  the  world  esteemeil 
aa  much  of  Polycrates  of  Samos.  The  Greeks  brag  of  their  Socrates,  Pho- 
cion,  AHstides;  the  Psophidians  in  particular  of  their  j^glaiia,  omni  tilii 
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ftliXj  fib  omni  pericuto  immunis  (which,  by  the  way,  Pausanias  held  impos- 
sible ;)  the  Romans  of  their  ^Cato,  Curius,  Fabricius,  foe  their  composed 
fortunes,  and  retired  estates,  goyemment  of  passions,  and  contempt  of  the 
world :  yet  none  of  all  these  vras  happy  or  free  from  discontent — neither 
Meiellus,  Crassus,  nor  Polycrates ;  for  he  died  a  violent  death,  and  so  did 
Cato :  and  how  much  evil  doth  Lactantius  and  Theodoret  speak  of  Socrates  ! 
— a  weak  man — and  so  of  the  rest.  There  is  no  content  in  this  life ;  but 
(as  "be  said)  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit ;  lame  and  imperfect. 
Hadst  thou  Sampsons  hair,  Milos  strength,  Scanderbegs  arm,  Solomons 
wisdom,  Absaloms  beauty,  CrcBsus  his  wealth,  Pasetis  obulum,  Caesars 
valour,  Alexanders  spirit,  TuUys  or  Demosthenes  eloquence,  Gyges  ring, 
Perseus  Pegasus,  and  Grorgons  head,  Nestors  years  to  come,  all  this  would 
not  make  thee  absolute,  give  thee  content  and  true  happiness  in  this  life,  or 
80  continue  it.  Even  in  the  midst  of  all  our  mirth,  jollity,  and  laughter,  is 
sorrow  and  grief;  or,  if  thete  be  true  happiness  amongst  us,  'tis  but  for  a  time  : 
"  Desinit  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme:  a  fair  morning  turns  to  a  lo wring 
afternoon.  Brutus  and  Cassius,  once  renowned,  both  eminently  happy — yet 
you  shall  scarce  find  two  (saith  Paterculus) guo^ybr/una  maturius  destituerit^ 
whom  fortune  sooner  forsook.  Hannibal,  a  conqueror  all  his  life,  met  with 
his  match,  and  was  subdued  at  last :  Occurrit  forti,  qui  mage  fortis  erat. 
One  is  brought  in  triumph,  as  Ceesar  into  Rome,  Alcibiades  into  Athens, 
coronis  aureis  donatus,  crowned,  honoured,  admired ;  by-and-by  his  statues 
demohshed,  he  hissed  out,  massacred.  Sec,  'Magnus  Gonsalva,  that  famous 
Spaniard,  was  of  the  prince  and  people  at  first  honoured,  approved ;  forth- 
with confined  and  banished.  Admirandas  actiones  graves  plerumque  se- 
quunlur  invidiam  et  acres  calumnitB  (*tis  Polybius  his  observation) :  grievous 
enmities,  and  bitter  calumnies,  commonly  follow  renowned  actions.  One  is 
bom  rich,  dies  a  beggar ;  sound  to  day,  sick  to  morrow ;  now  in  most  flourish- 
ing estate,  fortunate  and  happy,  by-and-by  deprived  of  his  goods  by  foreign 
enemies,  robbed  by  thieves,  spoiled,  captivated,  impoverished,  as  they  of 
yRabbah,  put  under  iron  saws,  and  under  iron  harrows,  and  under  axes  of 
troii,  and  cast  into  the  tile-kiln. 

■  Quid  me  felicem  totics  jacUstis,  amici  ? 
Qui  cecidit,  stabili  aon  erat  ille  gradu. 

He  that  erst  marched  like  Xerxes  with  innumerable  armies,  as  rich  as 
CroBSus,  now  shifts  for  himself  in  a  poor  cock-boat,  is  bound  in  iron  chains, 
with  Bajazet  the  Turk,  and  a  foot-stool  with  Aurelian,  for  a  tyrannizing  con- 
querour  to  trample  on.  So  many  casualties  there  are,  that,  as  Seneca  said  of  a 
city  consumed  with  fire,  una  dies  interest  inter  maximamcivilalem  et  nullam, 
one  day  betwixt  a  great  city,  and  none;  so  many  grievances  from  out- 
ward accidents,  and  from  our  selves,  our  own  indiscretion,  inordinate 
appetite ;  one  day  betwixt  a  man  and  no  man.  And  (which  is  worse)  as  if 
discontents  and  miseries  would  not  come  fast  enough  upon  us,  homo  homini 
daemon;  we  maul,  persecute,  and  study  how  to  sting,  gaul,  and  vex  one 
another  with  mutual  hatred,  abuses,  injuries ;  preying  upon,  and  devouring, 
as  so  many  ^ravenous  birds;  and,  as  juglers,  panders,  bawds,  cosening  one 
another;  or  raging  as  ^wolves,  tygers,  and  devils,  we  take  a  delight  to 
torment  one   another ;    men  are  evil,  wicked,   malicious,  treacherous,   and 

*  naught,   not    loving  one  another,  or    loving   themselves,  not   hospitable, 
charitable,  nor  sociable  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  counterfeit,  dissemblers, 

*  Q«i  nihil  anquam  mali  aut  dixit,  aut  fecit,  quod  aliter  facere  non  potuit  •  Solomon,  Eccles. 
L14.  «  H'ir.  Art.  Po6t  *  Jovius,  riti  ejua.  7  2  Sam.  18.  31.  >  Boithius.  lib.  1.  met.  1. 
•OanM  tale  ant  eaptantur*  aut  captant;  aut  cadavera  que  laceraotur,  ant  eonri  qui  lacerant  Petron. 
^  iloMO  omn*  moaatnuii  est ;  Ule  nam  aapMat  tvtm ;  lupoaque  ct  uxsoa  peetore  ooaeuro  tegit.    Heini. 

•  Qnod  PMkcoIiu  da  pomUo  Romano*  durante  bello  Funloo,  per  annoa  1 15,  ant  beUun  inter  eoa,  aut 
btfdi  piwpaimtto,  aut  Inflda  pax,  idem  ego  de  mnndi  aoeolla. 
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ftmbodexters,  all  for  tlieir  own  ends,  hard 'hearted,  merciless,  pitiless;  am, 
to  benefit  themselves,  they  care  not  wliat  miacJiief  they  procure  to  others, 
■•Praxinoe  and  Gotgo,  in  the  poet,  when  thev  had  got  in  to  see  those  costljr 
sights,  they  then  cried  bene  est,  and  would  thrust  out  all  the  rest ;  when 
ihey  are  rich  theraselvei,  in  honour,  preferred,  tiili,  and  have  eten  what  they 
would,  they  debar  others  of  those  pleasures  which  youth  requires,  and  they 
formerly  have  enjoved.  He  sits  at  table  in  a  soft  ctiair  at  eaae  ;  but  he  dotn 
not  remember  is  the  mean  time,  tliat  a  tired  waiter  stands  behind  bJm,  an 
hungry  fellow  minUtert  to  him  full:  he  is  athirit  that  gives  him  drink, 
(saiUi  'Epicleiua)  and  is  tilent  while  he  spenks  his  pleature;  pensive,  tad, 
when  he  lavghs.  Pteno  se  ploruU  aurn ;  lie  Teiists,  reveb,  and  profusely 
spends,  halh  variety  of  robes,  aweet  musick,  ease,  and  all  the  pleasnre  the 
world  can  afford,  whilst  many  an  hunger- starved  poor  creature  pines  in  the 
street,  wants  clothes  to  cover  him,  labours  hard  all  day  long,  nins,  rides  for 
a  trifle,  fights  peradventure  from  sun  to  sun,  sick  and  ill,  weary,  fiill  of  pain 
and  grief,  is  in  great  distress  and  sorrow  of  heart.  He  lotJies  and  scorns  hit 
inferiour,  hates  or  emulates  his  equal,  envies  his  superiour,  insults  over  all 
such  as  are  under  him,  as  if  he  were  of  another  species,  a  demi-god,  not 
subject  to  any  fall,  or  humane  infirmities.  Gejierally  they  love  not,  are  not 
beloved  again  :  they  tire  out  others  bodies  with  continual  labour,  they  them- 
selves living  at  ease,  earing  for  none  else,  tihi  nati;  and  are  so  far  many 
tiroes  from  putting  to  their  helping  hand,  that  they  seek  all  means  to  depress, 
even  moat  worthy  and  well  deserving,  better  than  themselves,  l^se  whom 
they  are,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  bound  to  relieve  and  help,  as  much  ss  iii 
then  lyes :  they  will  let  them  caler-waul,  starve,  beg,  and  hang,  before  they 
will  any  wayes  (though  it  be  in  tlieir  power)  assist  or  ease :  'so  nnnaturul 
are  they  for  the  most  part,  so  unregardful,  so  hard-hearted,  so  churlish, 
proud,  insolent,  so  dogged,  of  so  bad  a  disposition.  And,  being  so  brutish, 
»  devilishly  bent  one  towards  another,  how  is  it  possible,  but  iliat  we  should 
be  discontent  of  all  sides,  full  of  cares,  woes,  and  miseries  ? 

If  this  be  not  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  discontent  and  misery,  examine 
every  condition  and  calling  apart.  Kings,  princes,  monarchs,  and  magis- 
tral^, seem  to  be  most  huppv ;  but  look  into  tlieir  estate,  you  shall  ^find 
them  to  be  most  encombred  with  cares,  in  peniotual  fear,  agonie,  suspicion, 
jealoitsie ;  tliat,  as  he  ""said  of  a  crown,  if  they  knew  but  the  discontents  that 
aCGompanie  it,  they  would  not  stoop  to  take  it  up.  Quern  mihi  regent 
dabit,  (aaith  Chrysoslom)  non  curis  plenum  ?  what  king  canst  thou  shew 
me,  not  full  of  cares?  ^Look  not  on  kit  crown,  but  condder  kit  affiiclimit: 
attend  not  his  number  of  tervants,  but  multitude  of  crosset.  Nihil  aliud 
peleitas  culminit,  guam  tempealat  mentit,  as  Gregory  seconds  him  :  sov-'- 
raignty  is  a  tempest  of  the  soul :  Sylla  like,  they  have  brave  titles,  but  temWp 
6ts — tplendorem  tilulo,  crucialum  animo ;  which  made  J Demosthenes  vow. 
ti  vel  ad  tribunal,  vel  ad  interitum  duceretur,  if  to  be  a  judge,  or  to  fie 
condemned,  were  put  to  his  choice,  he  would  be  condemned.  Rich  men  an> 
in  the  same  predicament :  what  their  pains  are,  atulti  nesciunt,  ipsi  tentii'"' 
— they  feel,  fools  perceive  not,  as  I  shall  prove  elsewhere ;  and  Ibeif 
wealth  is  brittle,  hke  childrens  rattles:  they  come  and  go;  there  is  i 
certainty  in  them ;  those  whom  they  elevate,  they  do  as  suddenly  depm 
and  leave  in  a  vale  of  misery.     Hie  middle  sort  of  men  are  so  many  a 

'Thooerllui.  Idyll.  15,        'Qai  leittl  In  mcniii.  non  mHBlnlt  snil  oIIdm  alniitnrf  BfenUmcn. 

rliii  volupUEa  «uu  »plevpTint.  Ulignfttii  iaiponunl  duilom  coalLnirDLlB  If 
luctiique  fero  ngam  tnmldu  aloldel  tctt. — Bva  Ht  laqolfla 
habei:— Nun  burnt  jMcnIna  lollem.     Viler.  1.  T.  c.  3.      ^  Noi 
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•  '  II  r.i- lis :  or,  if  ihey  be  free,  and  live  at  ease,  they  spend  ihemselve*, 

lit'  their  bodies  and  fortunes  with  luxury,  nnd   riot,  contention, 

I    Ai-.     The  poor  I  reserve  for  another  '' place,  and  their  discontents. 

:-'  'ijlar  pror«Bsions,  1   hold,  as  of  the  rest,  there's  no  content  or 

i    ■■  .iiiv.     On  what  course  will  you  pitch?  how  resolve?     To  be  a 

Ti- ii.inteniptible  in  the  world's  esteem  :  to  be  a  lawyer*  'tis  to  be  a 

<'.<  lie  a  physician? '/nicfef  lotii?  'tis  loathed:  a  philosopher?  a  mad 

J.LI  Akhymisl?  a  begger:  a  poet?  esuril,  an  hungry  jack:  a  musician? 

/l.jtc  H  Bcbool-masier ?    a  drudge:    an  husl»Dd-man?    an  emmet:    a 

:'fauil?    his  gains  are   uncertain:   a  mechanician?    base,  a  chirurgioo? 

•■  me :  a  txadetnuui  ?  a  "  lyar :  a  laylor?  a  thief:  a  serving-man  ?  a  slave :  a 

.MW?  a  butcher:  u  smith,  or  a  metal-man?  the  pot's  never  from's  nose:  a 

.rixt '.  a  parasite.     As  he  could  find  no  tree  in  the  wood  to  hang  himself, 

in  tktvi  no  state  of  life  to  give  content.     The  like  yon  may  say  of  all 

s:  dhiUlrm  live  in  a  perpetual  slavery,  still  under  the  tyrannical  govem- 

-ni  of  nasters:  young  men,  and  of  riper  vears,  subject  to  labour,  and  a 

-uiuid  c«e*tif  tlie  world,  to  treachery,  falshood,  and  cozenage: 

• Incedil  per  lgn», 

BuppoB^toiGlnpridalDfa: 

:i  UK  fotl  of  aches  in  tlieir  bones,  cramps,  and  convulsions,  siHcernia,  dull 
^•^tiu'mg,  weak-sighted,  hoary,  wrinckled,  harsh,  so  much  altered  an  that 

■  '•■  rannol  know  their  own  face  in  a  glass,  a  burden  to  themselves  and 
■-n:  after  seventy  years,  all  is  sorrow  (as  David  hath  it);  they  do  not 

,  bm  linger.  If  they  be  sound,  they  fear  diseases;  if  sick,  weary  of 
'T  liTfs:  t'iMi  ril  tivere,  sed  valere,  vita.  One  complains  of  want,  a 
-i.«l  of  fertitnde,  i' another  of  a  secret  or  incnrable  disease,  of  somedefor- 
'i  of  body,  of  some  loss,  danger,  deatli  of  friends,  shipwrack,  persecution, 
inMiuDeiit.  disgrace,  repulse,  ""contumely,  calumny,  abuse,  injury,  con- 
^^t,  iDgrsiitudr,  unkindness,  scof&,  flouts,  unfortunate  marriage,  single 
'.  loo  many  children,  no  children,  false  servants,  unhappy  children,  bar- 

ua,  banishment,  oppression,  frustrate  hopes,  and  ill  success.  Sec. 

r<>tFnd*<iin«nhDC{iideasiiolniu1lij  lonuucin 
ttrJiHceiilcat  Fiblura 

-TTie  FohiiiB  will  be  lyrcd  before  he  can  tell  half  of  ihem ;  they  are  the 

■  '  r.(  whole  volumes,  and  shall  (some  of  them)  be  more  opportunely 

^!iere.     In  the  mean  time,  thus  much  !  may  say  of  them,  that 

I.  y  cnicifie  lite  soul  of  man,  'attenuate  otir  bodies,  dry  them, 

II.  rtvel  ihem  up  like  old  apples,   and  make  them  as  so  many 

.iciir.mirn  ^^aatt  af^ue  prllts  eel  talut,  ifa  curts  macel);  they  cause  tempus 

Jvditm  91  Moaalidam,  cumbersome  dayes,  ingrataqve  tempora,  slow,  dull, 

wd  beary  tunes:  make  us  howl,  roar,  and  tear  our  hairs  (as  Sorrow  did  in 

'Ccfan tabic),  and  ^rroan  for  tlie  very  anguish  ufour  souls.     Our  hearts  faU 

a*,i»D*««lsdiil,(?sal.40.  12) /oriRnumera&Ze  Irovblrx  that  compassed 

iam  :  and  we  arr  ready  lo  confess  with  Hezekiuh  (Isa   Sit.  17.)  behold !  for 

frt^itf./  had  fntler  grief :  to  weep  with  HeracUttis,  tocuree  theday  of  our 

birtli.  with  Jeremy  (20.  14),  and  our  stats  with  Job:  to  hold  that  axiom  of 

Siknus,  *trfter  never  lo  have  been  bom,  anil   the  best   next  of  all,  to  dye 

fwcft/jr ,-  or,  if  we  must  live,  to  abandon  the  world,  as  Timon  did.  creep 

iMo  cavn  and  holes,  as  our  anchorites;  cast  all  into  the  sea,  as  Crates  The- 

baan:  or,  as  CiMtmbrotus  Ambraciotes  four  hundred  auditors,  precipitate 

oar  »elv«  to  be  rid  of  these  miseries. 

■  •■M.  a  inrai,  4,  tutiw«Lt.  ■  Strma  f  i  urf ni.  mnjimnni  ti-tnik  nrimii.  •Slhll  luRiutur, 
ann  r  "  '-  Tuaonip.  •Il<n.l.>.«l.  t.  ■Iltnnrifili'Wni'iwinwit.  VntCM. 
-    -        —  rOnltuiBfriM.MiHlH.nfiKUein.  <iu«t  •'pmauidfihllFfidicFni.    Tird.  tiK  IL 
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,  Causes, 
8  the  two  twUu  of  a  rope. 


'.  XI. — ConcupiseibU  AppvHle,a»  Des 

These  concupiscible  and  irascible  appetites  are  : 
mutually  mixl  one  willi  tlie  oilier,  anil  both  twining  about  the  heart;  both 
good,  (as  Austin  liolda,  /.  14.  c.  9.  de  civ.  Dei)  ''if  they  be  moderate  ;  bath 
perititious  if  they  be  exorbitant.  This  concu|«scible  appetite,  howsoever  it 
may  seem  to  carry  with  it  a  shew  of  pleasiire  and  delignl,  and  our  concupis- 
cences most  piirt  atfect  us  with  content  and  a  pleasing  object,  yet,  if  tliej  be 
in  exireama,  they  rack  and  wring  m  on  the  other  side.  A  true  saying  it  is, 
desire  Hath  no  rest,  is  infinite  to  it  self,  endless,  and  ('one  calls  it)  a  per{ie- 
tual  rack,  'or  horse-mill  (according  to  Austin),  still  going  round  as  ia  a  ring. 
Thev  are  not  su  continual,  as  divers :  yaci/iuj  alamos  dinumerare  postem, 
(saitti  'Bernard)  qtiam  motus  cordis ;  nunc  liac,  nunc  ilia  cayito:  you  may 
aswell  reckon  up  the  motes  in  the  sun,  astlietn.  'It  extendsit  self  to  evtry 
thini)  (as  Guianerius  will  have  it)  I  hat  is  superfluously  soui}ht  after,  or  la  any 
'fervent  desire  (as  Fernelius  interprets  it):  be  it  in  what  kind  soever,  it  tor- 
tures, if  immoderate,  and  is  (according  to  '■Plater  and  others)  aa  especial 
cause  of  melancholy.  Maltaosis  cnncujMCenliit  dilaniantur  cagilationtt  meir, 
'^Austin  confessed — that  he  was  torn  a-pieces  with  his  manifold  desires  ;  and  mi 
doth  •"  Bernard  complain,  that  he  could  nut  rest  for  ihem  a  minute  of  an  hoar : 
this  I  mould  have,  and  that,  and  then  I  desire  to  be  such  and  such.  Tis  n 
hard  matter  thereforeto  confine  them,  being  they  are  so  various  and  many,  and 
nnpossible  to  apprehend  all.  1  will  only  insist  upon  some  few  of  ihe  chief, and 
most  noxious  in  their  kind,  as  that  exorbitant  appetite  and  desire  of  honour, 
which  we  commonly  call  ambition  ;  love  of  money,  which  iscovefoviifw.  and 
that  greedy  desire  of  gain:  self  love,  pride,  and  inordinate  desire  ofvatn-glorit 
or  applause;  liwe  of  study  ia  exce^ ;  love  oj"  women,  (which  will  requires 
just  volume  of  it  self).     Of  tlie  other  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  onler. 

Ambition,  a  proud  covelousness  or  dry  thirst  of  honour,  a  great  torture 
of  the  mind,  composed  of  envy,  pride,  and  covetousness,  a  gallant  madness, 
one  'deRnes  it,  a  pleasant  poyson,  Ambrose,  a  canker  of  the  soul ;  an  hidden 
plague  :  'Bernarrf,  a  secret  poyson,  the  father  of  Hvor,  and  mother  iifliypo- 
Crisie,  the  math  of  holiness,  and  cause  of  madness,  crudfyiny  and  disquiet- 
ing all  that  it  takes  hold  nf.  <  Seneca  calls  it,  rem  solieilam,  limidam,  vanam 
venlosam,  a  windy  thing,  a  vain,  solicitous,  and  fearliil  thing;  for,  commonlr. 
they  that,  like  Sisyphus,  roll  this  restless  stone  of  ambition,  are  in  a  per- 
petual agony,  still  ''perplexed,  semper  taciti,  Irittesque  reccrf«nf,  (Lucretius) 
doubtful,  timorous,  suspicious,  loth  to  offend  in  word  or  deed,  still  cogging, 
and  colloguing,  embracing,  capping,  cringing,  applauding,  flattering,  Heer- 
ing,  visiting,  waiting  at  mens  doors,  with  all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty, 
and  humility.'  If  that  will  not  serve,  if  once  this  humour  (as  JCyprian  de- 
scribes it)  possess  his  thirsty  soul,  ambitionis  salsuyo  ubibibnlatrt  animampos- 
tidet,  by  hook  and  by  crook  he  will  obtain  it ;  and  from  his  hole  he  will  rlimht 
to  all  honours  and  offices,  if  it  be  possible  for  him  to  yet  up  -,  flattering  one. 
bribing  another,  he  will  leave  no  means  unassay'd  to  win  all.  '  It  is  a  wonder 
to  see  how  slavishly  these  kind  of  men  subject  themselves,  when  they  an 

'BoliB,Mlre<:l«iinIlon«D»quuntui;  miiliE.  ti norbiUnt  -Tho.BuDriP.Fni'.  18.  •Holin. 
alHrUnu       iTiieU  ilr  Inter,  r.  91.       'Citra  qaimlilivt  rem  muudi  liwc  piulo  ilerl  potnt.  qu> 

•(!^r.  L  0.  ^  < Pndltfnn luca  tiour  1  iiull'n  tftnpDrl^  mumpntd  quIpKoi'uli*  tl Uli> «w ru^ilu ^ 
Illuil  Mqur  Uhid  habi'M  ibnldno.  •  Ambtu.  1.  3  mupn  Lueua.  cnigo  uiioi*.  '  Nthil  uiinum 
I'rur.UI,  nihil inalotiuilnqulcrUl'.Hvn'luTiiiicut.iKMJioceulU.AF.CpIit.  IW.       •£)■.  S8.      >Mh:l 
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about  a  sute,  to  every  infeiioiir  person  ;  what  pains  they  will  take,  run,  ride, 
cast,  plot,  countermine,  protest  and  swear,  vow,  promise,  what  labours  un- 
dergo, early  up,  down  late ;  how  obsequious  and  afiable  they  are,  how  po- 
pular and  courteous,  how  they  grin  and  fleer  upon  every  man  they  meet ; 
with  what  feasting  and  inviting,  how  they  spend  themselves  and  their  for- 
tunes, in  seeking  that,  many  times,  which  they  had  much  better  be  without 
(as  '  Cineas  the  orator  told  Pyrrhus) ;  with  what  waking  nights,  painful 
hours,  anxious  thoughts,  and  bitterness  of  mind,  int^r  spemque  metumque, 
distracted  and  tired,  they  consume  the  interim  of  their  time.  There  can  be 
no  greater  plague  for  the  present.  If  they  do  obtain  their  sute,  which  with 
such  cost  and  solicitude  they  have  sought,  they  are  not  so  freed :  their 
anxiety  is  anew  to  begin ;  for  they  are  never  satisfied ;  nihil  aliud  nisi  tm- 
perium  spirant ;  their  thoughts,  actions,  endeavours  are  all  for  soveraignty 
and  honour ;  like  ^  Lues  Sfbrsia  (that  huffing  duke  of  Milan,  a  man  of 
singular  wisdom,  but  profound  ambition,  bom  to  his  own,  and  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Italy)  though  it  be  to  their  own  mine,  and  friends  undoing,  they 
wiD  contend ;  they  may  not  cease ;  but  as  a  dog  in  a  wheel,  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
or  a  squirrel  in  a  cham,  (so  °  Budeeus  compares  them)  ^  they  cUmbe  and 
cKmbe  still  with  much  lahour,  but  never  make  an  end,  never  at  the  top.  A 
knight  would  be  a  baronet,  and  then  a  lord,  and  then  a  vicount,  and  then 
an  earl,  &c.  a  doctor  a  dean,  and  then  a  bishop  ;  frx>m  tribune  to  preetor  : 
from  bailiff  to  mayor :  first  this  office,  and  then  that :  as  Pyrrhus,  (in  p  Plu- 
tarch) they  will  first  have  Greece,  then  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  and  swell 
with  iBsops  frog  so  long,  till  in  the  end  they  burst,  or  come  down,  with 
Sejanus,  ad  Gemonias  scalas,  and  break  their  own  necks :  or  as  Evangelus 
the  piper,  (in  Lucian)  that  blew  his  pipe  so  long,  till  he  fell  down  dead.  If 
he  chance  to  miss,  and  have  a  canvas,  he  is  in  a  hell  on  the  other  side ;  so 
d^ected,  that  he  is  ready  to  hang  himself,  turn  heretick,  Turk,  or  tray  tor,  in 
an  instant.  Enraged  against  his  enemies,  he  ^  rails,  swears,  fights,  slanders, 
detracts,  envies,  murders ;  and,  for  his  own  part,  si  appetitum  explere  non 
potest,  furore  corripitur ;  if  he  cannot  satisfie  his  desire,  (as  ^  Bodine  writes) 
he  runs  mad :  so  that,  both  wayes,  hit  or  miss,  he  is  distracted  so  long  as 
his  ambition  lasts ;  he  can  look  for  no  other  but  anxiety  and  care,  discontent 
and  grief,  in  the  mean  time — ^*  madness  itself,  or  violent  death,  in  the  end. 
The  event  of  this  is  common  to  be  seen  in  populous  cities,  or  in  princes 
courts ;  for  a  courtiers  hfe  (as  Budseus  describes  it)  is  a  '  gallimaufry  of 
ambition,  lust,  fraud,  imposture,  dissimulation,  detraction,  envy y  pride;  the 
court,  a  common  conventicle  of  flatterers,  time-servers  ;  politicians,  Sfc.  or 
(as  ■  Anthony  Perez  will)  the  suburbs  of  hell  it  self  If  you  will  see  such 
discontented  persons,  there  you  shall  likely  find  them  :  ^  and  (which  he  ob- 
served of  the  markets  of  old  Rome) 

Qui  perjurum  conrenire  tuU  hominem,  niitto  in  Comitium ; 
Qui  mendacem  et  gloriosum,  apud  Cloacinc  sacrum  ; 
Ditea,  damnatos  maritos,  sub  BasilicA  querito,  &;c. 

Perjur'd  knaves,  knights  of  the  post,  lyers,  crackers,  bad  husbands,  &c. 
keep  their  several  stations,  they  do  still,  and  always  did,  in  every  common- 
weaJth. 

1  nuttfcba*.  Quin  conTiremur,  et  in  otio  noa  oblectemus,  quoniam  in  promptu  id  nobis  sit,  &c. 
■  Jorioa,  hist.  L  1.  Vir  sinsulari  nmUentid,  sed  urofundA  ambitione ;  ad  exitium  Italia;  natus. 
•Ut  liedm  atbori  adhsret,  sic  ambitio.  &c.  •Lib.  3.  de  conti^mptu  reriim  fortuitarum.  Magno 
CDMitQ  et  inpeta  morentur ;  super  (modern  ccntro  rotati,  non  proficiunt,  nee  ad  finem  psrveniunt. 
r  ViMkPjrrthL  %  Ambitio  in  Inaaniam  facile  delabitur,  si  excedat.  Patritius.  L  4.  tit.  :iO.  de  rej^s 
JBilit,  'lib.  9.  de  rep.  rap.  1.  •  Imprimis  vero  appetitus,  seu  concupiscentia  nimia  rei  alicujus 
k«M«te  vel  Inhonestv,  phantaaium  ladunt ;  uzule  multi  ambitiusi,  philautl,  irati,  avari.  &c.  insani. 
FiBs  fteter,  1. 1.  dc  aratii  alien,  t  Aulica  viU  colluviea  ambitionls.  cupidiutis.  simulationis.  im. 
tepdi»»  iaHdOa,  nperbiA  TitaniesB :  diTertorium  aula,  et  commune  conTenticuliim,  aaaen- 
lEe.    Budena  de  aese.  lib.  (k       *  In  his  Aphor.    *  Plautna.  Coreul.  act  i.  tee.  1. 


^ctH 
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SmsECT.  XII. — ^iXapyufHa,  Cavetou-tntSi,  a  Cavse. 
Plutakcii  (m  his  'book  wbeliiertlicdiseasesof  the  Ijody  be  more grieroo* 
hnn  tbow  of  the  soul)  b  of  opinion,  \f  t/ou  will  eianiiae  all  the  causes  of 
mr  miteriei  in  Iku  life,  you  ihalljind  them,  moitparl,  to  havt?  had  their  be- 
ginning  from  ttuhhorn  anger,  that  fuTiouiidesire  of  contention , or  iome  unjatt 
or  immoderate  affecfion,  as  covtlomnett,  Sfc.  From  whence  are  wars  and  con- 
lentiont  amongst  you  ?  ■  St.  James  asks:  I  will  add  usury,  ^ud,  rapine, 
simony,  oppressiiin,  lying.swearing, bearing  faJse  witness,  &c.  ore  thev  not  ftuBi 
tliia  fbuDtain  of  covetousness,  that  greeilinesa  in  getting,  tenacity  in  keeping, 
Bordidity  in  spending?  that  they  are  so  wicked,  ^  unjiut  against  Gad,  their 
neighbour,  themselvet,  all  comes  hence.  The  deiire  of  money  is  the  root  of 
all  evil,  and  they  that  lust  after  it,  pierce  theoiieloet  through  with  many 
torrouiM,  I  Tim.  6.  10.  Hippocrates  therefore,  in  his  epislle  to  Crateva  an  her- 
balist, gives  him  this  good  counsel,  that,  if  it  were  possible,  '  amongst  other 
hearbi,  he  should  cut  up  that  uieed  of  covetousness  by  the  roots,  that  there  be 
no  remainder  left:  and  then  know  this  for  a  certainty,  that,  together  with 
their  bodies,  thou  maisl  ^tiicklg  cure  all  the  diseases  of  their  minds ;  fot  tI 
is  indeed  tiie  pattern,  image,  qtitooie,  of  all  melancholy,  the  fountain  of  many 
miseries,  much  discontent,  care  and  woe — this  inordinate  or  immoderate  desiie 
of  gain,  to  get  or  keep  money,  as  *  Bonavenlure  defines  it ;  or,  as  Austin  de- 
scribes it,  ft  madness  uf  the  soul ;  Gregory,  a  torture  ;  Chrysostom,  an  uusi- 
tiable  drunkenness ;  Cyprian,  blindness,  speciosum  lupplicium,  a  plague  sub- 
verting kingdoms,  famdies,  an  ''incurdblc  disease;  Budteus,  an  ill  habil, 
'  yielding  to  no  remedies  ;  (neither  J^ulapius  nor  Piutus  con  cure  tliem)  a 
continual  plague,  aaith  Solomon,  and  vexation  of  spirit,  another  hell.  I  know 
that  there  be  some  of  opinion,  that  covetous  men  arc  happv,  and  worldly-wise, 
that  tliere  is  more  pleasure  in  getting  wealth  than  in  spenfiing,  and  no  delight 
m  the  world  tike  unto  it.  Twas  Bias  problem  of  old.  With  what  art  thou 
not  weary 'f  with  getting  money.  ^  What  ti  most  delectable?  to  gain.  What 
ii  it,  Irow  you,  that  makes  a  poor  man  labour  all  his  life  time,  carry  such 
gre&l  burdens,  fare  so  hardly,  macerate  himself,  and  endure  so  much  misery, 
undergo  such  base  offices  with  so  great  patience,  to  rise  up  early,  and  Ivl' 
down  late,  if  there  were  not  an  extraordinai  y  delight  in  getting  and  keeping: 
of  money?  What  makes  a  merchant,  that  hath  no  need,  satis  superqur 
dami,  to  range  over  all  the  world,  through  all  those  intemperate  '  zones  i>( 
heat  and  cold,  voluntarily  to  venture  his  life,  and  be  content  with  siieli 
miferable  famine,  nasty  usage,  in  a  stinking  ship,  if  there  were  not  a  plea 


and  hope  to  get  money,  which  doth  season  the  rest,  and  mitigate  his  inde- 
fittigable  pains  ?  What  makes  them  go  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  ait 
hundred  tatliom  deep,  endangering  their  dearest  lives,  enduring  damps  an'i 


filthy  smells,  (when  they  have  enough  already,  if  they  could  be  content,  i 
no  such  cause  to  labour)  but  an  extraordinary  delight  they  take  in  richer ' 
This  may  seem  plausible  at  first  shew,  a  popular  and  strong  argument :  Iml 
let  him  that  so  tliinks,  consider  better  of  it;  and  he  shall  soon  perceive  that 
it  IB  far  otherwise  than  he  supposeth ;  it  may  be  haply  pleasing  at  the  first, 
as,  most  part,  all  melancholy  is  ;  for  such  men  likely  have  some  lucida  inr 
tervalla,  pleasant  syraptomes  intermixt :  but  you  must  note  that  of 'Chr 

•fin.  i.  1-        '  L't  nil  ini[|uiu  In  Deum,  tn   proiiBium,  in  *rlp«um.       ■(«  »ctu.  CnlHB,  U 
coWni  h.rli  -■':  ■    ■■■'III'  rwUcfm  scnie  pn«»rs  «in»r>m,  lit  nnllie  irllqulH  w— •  — 
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tomey  'tis  one  thing  to  be  rich,  another  to  be  covetous :  generally  they  are 
all  foolsy  dizards,  mad-men,  *  miserable  wretches,  living  brides  themselves, 
sine  arte  fruendi,  in  perpetual  slavery,  fear,  suspicion,  sorrow,  and  discon- 
tent ;  plus  aloes  quam  mellis  habent ;  and  are,  mdeed,  rather  possessed  by 
their  money,  than  possessors:  as  •* Cyprian  hath  it,  mancipati  pecuniis, 
bound  prentise  to  their  goods,  as  *  Pliny;  or  as  Chrysostom,  servi  diviti- 
arum  J  slaves  and  drudges  to  tlieir  substance ;  and  we  may  conclude  of  them 
all,  as  J  Valerius  doth  of  Ptolemseus  king  of  Cyprus,  he  was  in  title  a  king 
of  that  island,  but,  in  his  mind,  a  miserable  drudge  of  money  : 


-k  PoUore  metallis 


Libertote  carei 

wanting  his  liberty,  which  is  better  than  gold.  Damasippus  the  Stoick  (in 
Horace)  proves  that  all  mortal  men  dote  by  fits,  some  one  way,  some  another, 
but  that  covetous  men  ^  are  madder  than  the  rest :  and  he  that  shall  truly  look 
into  their  estates,  and  examine  their  symptomes,  shall  find  no  better  of  them, 
bat  that  they  are  all  "^  fools,  as  Nabal  was,  re  et  nomine  (1  Reg.  15)  :  for,  what 
greater  folly  can  there  be,  or  "madness,  than  to  macerate  himself  when  he  need 
not  ?  and  when  (as  Cyprian  notes)  ^he  may  be  freed  from  his  burden,  and  eased 
of  his  pains,  will  go  on  still,  his  wealth  increasing,  when  he  hath  enough,  to  get 
more,  to  live  besides  himself,  to  starve  his  genius,  keep  back  from  his  wife  Pand 
children,  neither  letting  them  nor  other  friends  use  or  enjoy  that  which  is  theirs 
by  right,  and  which  they  much  need  perhaps  :  like  a  hog,  or  dog  in  the  man- 
ger, he  doth  only  keep  it,  because  it  shall  do  nobody  else  good,  hurting  him- 
self and  others;  and,  for  a  little  momentary  pelf,  damn  his  own  soul.  They 
are  commonly  sad  and  tetrick  by  nature,  as  Achabs  spirit  was  because  he 
could  not  get  Naboths  vineyard  (1  Reg.  22) ;  and,  if  he  lay  out  his  money  at 
any  time,  though  it  be  to  necessary  uses,  to  his  own  children's  good,  he  brawls 
and  scolds ;  his  heart  is  heavy  ;  much  disquieted  he  is,  and  loth  to  part  from 
it:  miser  abstinet,  et  timet  uti,  (Hor.)  He  is  of  a  wearish,  dry,  pale  con- 
stitution, and  cannot  sleep  for  cares  and  worldly  business ;  his  riches  (saith 
Solomon)  will  not  let  him  sleep,  and  unnecessary  business  which  he  heapeth 
on  himself;  or,  if  he  do  sleep,  'tis  a  very  unquiet,  interrupt,  unpleasing  sleep, 
with  his  bags  in  his  arms, 

congcgtifl  undique  saccis 
Indonnit  infiians ; 

and,  though  he  be  at  a  banquet,  or  at  some  merry  feast,  he  sighs  for  grief 
of  heart  (as  **  Cyprian  hath  it)  and  cannot  sleep,  though  it  be  upon  a  down 
bed ;  his  wearish  body  takes  no  rest,  **  troubled  in  his  abundance,  and  sorrow- 
ful in  plenty,  unhappy  for  the  present,  and  more  unhappy  in  the  life  to 
come  (Basil).  He  is  a  perpetual  drudge,  "restless  in  his  thoughts,  and  never 
satisfied,  a  slave,  a  wretch,  a  dust-worm ;  semper  quod  idolo  suo  immolet, 
sedulus  observat ;  (Cypr.  prolog,  ad  sermon,)  still  seeking  what  sacrifice  he 
may  offer  to  his  golden  god,  per  fas  et  nefas,  he  cares  not  how ;  his  trouble 
is  endless :  ^crescunt  divitue  ;  tamen  curtce  nescio  quid  semper  abest  rei : 
his  wealth  increaseth ;  and  the  more  he  hath,  the  more  "  he  wants,  like 
Pharaohs  lean  kine,  which  devoured  the  fat,  and  were  not  satisfied.     ^Austin 

cDlritue,  at  spine,  animum  hominU  timoribus,  solicitudinibus,  angoribus,  mirifice  pungunt,  vexant, 
enidaat.  Oreg.  in  Hum.  >>Euist.  ad  Donat.  cap.  2.  '  Lib.  9.  eu.  30.  J  Lib.  9.  cap.  4.  Insule 
m  tibilo,  aed  animo  pecuni«  miaerabile  manoipium.  ^  Hor.  10.  lib.  1.  ■  Danda  est  hellcburi 

moltojpan  maxima  avaris.  •■  Luke  12.  iO.  Stufte,  hac  nocteeripiam  animam  tuam.  "  Opes  quidem 
nortafibiu  sont  dementia.  Theog.  •  Ed.  2.  lib.  2.  Exonerare  cum  se  possit  et  relerare  pnndcribus, 
peifit  magis  fortanisaugentibiM  pertlnaciter  incubaro.  p  Non  amicis,  non  liberis,  non  ipsi  sibi  qutd- 
Qoaa  impertSt:  poasidetad  hoc  tantum,  ne  pouidere  alteri  liceat,  Sec,  Hieron.  ad  Paulin.  Tarn 
oeeatqvoa  habet,  quam  quod  non  habet.  ^Epist  2.  Hb.  2.  Suspirat  in  convivio,  bibat  licet  gemmis, 
ft  toio  moniore  marcidum  corpus  contUderit,  vigilat  in  plum&.  '  Angustaturex  abundanti&,  contris- 
tatar  ex  opvlentit,  infelix  prsaentibus  bonis,  infelicior  in  futuria.  •  lliorum  cogitatio  nunquam 
ceaaat.  ooi  pceimias  snpplere  diligunt  Oulaner.  tract.  15.  c.  17.  *  Hor.  3.  Od.  24.  Quo  plus  sunt 
po«%  pfna  aitiimtar  «qu«.  •  Hor.  1.  2.  Sat  6.  O  si  angulus  ille  proximus  accedat,  qui  nunc  denor- 
uat  agcOna  t       *  Ub.  8.  lib.  arbit    Immoritur  studiiii.  et  amore  senescit  babendi. 
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tbereTore  define 


Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Purl.  l.SecJ 


mlibet  r. 


I 

■ 

■ 


'  tnsalialyi 

cupidilatrtM ,  an  unhonesl  and  unsatjable  desire  of  gain :  and,  in  one  of  hi> 
epistles,  compares  it  to  hell,  "  which  lirvourt  all,  and  t/el  nrrxr  hath  enough, 
a  boltoaiteti  fiit,  an  cadlera  misery  ;  in  ijuem  tcopu  'am  aBarUite  ca-lavcrosi 
tenet  ul  ptarimum  impinifunt ;  and,  that  wbich  IB  Uieir  greatest  corrosive,  they 
are  in  continual  suspicioo,  fear,  and  distiu^t.  He  thinks  his  own  wife  and  chil^ 
dren  are  so  many  thieves,  and  go  about  to  eoien  liim,  his  servants  are  alJ  fatnfl 

Bl  dirflm  ilqiiH  hinninum  dnmal  fvnUnus  Hilrn.     I     If  hl>  dnon  cm-k,  Ihpn  onl  hr  tryn  uot^ 
B«  •«  mo  ll/uLo  tumni  iT  qu»  MUi  taiM.  | 

Timidus  Plulus,  an  old  proverb — as  fearful  as  Piutus  :  so  doth  Aristophanes, 
and  Lucian,  bring  him  in  fearful  still,  pale,  anxious,  siispicious,  and  trusting  no 
man.  "  They  are  afraid  vf  tempests  far  their  corn,  thei/  are  afraid  of  their 
friend*,  leait  they  thnuld  ask  somethiag  of  them,  beg  or  borrow  ;  they  are 
afrtad  of  their  eneTniei,  lest  tket/  hurl  then  ;  thieves,  lest  theif  rob  them  ; 
they  are  ufraid  of  war,  and  afraid  of  peace,  afraid  of  rich,  and  afraid  of 
poor;  afraidnfall.  Last  of  all,  they  are  afraid  of  want,  that  they  aliall  dye 
beggers;  nhich  makes  them  lay  up  still,  and  dare  not  use  that  they  have: 
(what  if  a  dear  year  come,  or  dearth,  or  some  loss  ?)  and  were  it  not  that  the\ 
are  loth  to  >  lay  out  money  on  a  rope,  tbey  would  be  hanged  forthwith,  and 
sometimes  dye  to  save  charges,  and  make  away  themselves,  if  their  com  h 
cattle  miscarry,  though  they  have  abundance  lefl,  as  'Ageliius  notes, 
rius  makes  mention  of  one,  tliat,  in  a  lamine,  sold  a  mouse  for  two  huodi 
pence,  and  famished  himself.  Such  are  their  cares,  ^griefe,  and  perpetual  &« 
These  symptomes  are  elegantly  expressed  by  Tbcophrastua  in  his  character  4 
a  covetous  man  :  'lying  in  bed,  he  asks  his  wife  whether  she  shut  the  tnatt 
and  chests  fait,  the  capcase  be  sealed,  and  whether  the  hall  door  be  bolted 
and,  though  she  say  all  is  well,  he  risrth  o>it  of  his  bed  in  hit  shirt,  barefot^ 
and  bare  legged,  lo  see  whether  it  be  so,  with  a  dark  lanthorn  searching  et 
corner,  Bcarce  sleening  a  wink  all  [tight.  Lucian,  in  that  pleasant  and  « 
dialc^e  called  Gallus,  brings  in  Micyllus  tlie  cobler  disputing  with  his  o 
soraetlmeB  Pythagoras  ;  where,  after  much  speech  pro  and  con,  to  prove  d 
happiness  of  a  mean  estate,  and  discontents  of  a  rich  man,  Pythagora 
cock  in  the  end,  to  illustrate  by  examples  that  which  he  had  said,  b^ 
him  to  Gniphon  the  usurers  house  at  mid-night,  and  after  that  to  Eucra 
whom  tliey  found  both  awake,  casting  up  ihetr  accounts,  and  i 
of  their  money,  ''lean,  dry,  |>ale,  and  anxious,  still  suspecting  lest  t 
body  should  make  a  hole  through  the  wall,  and  so  get  in;  or,  if  a  n 
mouse  did  but  stir,  starting  upon  a  sudden,  and  running  to  the  door  tOil 
whether  all  were  fast.  Plautus,  in  his  Aulularia,  makes  old  Euclio  ■_ 
manding  Stapliyla  bis  wife  to  shut  the  doors  fast,  and  the  fire  to  be  put  fl 
lest  any  bodv  should  make  that  an  errant  to  come  to  his  house  :  when 
washed  his  hands,  'he  was  loth  to  fling  away  the  foul  water;  compta 
that  he  was  undone,  because  the  smoak  got  out  of  bis  roof.  And,  ai 
went  from  home,  seeing  a  crow  scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  returned  Jin 
haste,  taking  it  for  malum  omen,  an  ill  sign,  his  money  was  digged  I 

•  AinniiTltln(ma«i  ilnilll*.  Kc.  modum  Don  htbM.  hoc  HruUor,  quo  nlumhibM. 
-  p  ehU.  1.  «it  T.  pro.  U.    NulU  Bdruin,  uranloa  rDimldanl  opnt  idn>  pitldiiin  mi 

'leaipnlUnubrmnufBluin.Diiiriiine  RigRiC,lDiiii)coiiie]«jKiiI,  fgrnneni 
a  tiiainit.iDmBu,  mrdloi,  Inflmoi.         •HaU.Chu.         •AsrlUui  " 
'li  nTKDlnut.  Db  luonun  ul  tluin  propriam  conmulmt.  •Lil 

dhGo  aKlHiilur  i  wtplcuur  anan  llntdu,  ilhiqiie  ob  auniin  liuldJuJ 

, , -'lia.  yroam.  lib.  11,         •  C.p.  IB.     In  Ik(d  Jkcdii,  ioletrngw  oion 

BMbadnuilt.  Ul  larniil",  *c,  E  kcio  tnnp-ni.  nndai,  «t  tbifae  ukrK  »eeMH*1iH«nil  omiiU  oblciw 
etlnntniu,  ((TlKionao  inlnlgm.  «0>iriaHl«iiatut,  tigUliu.  ■■  •Hum  inppiitiuu.  'Citt. 
II — n  hmdMlairoDiNnta.    Ipirin  iKtlogHi  toIo.  t»  ttmsm  quidqium  lit.  qood  ?• 


Adueh 
Bniiiidri 


'*Dl«l,  n*  IiitTMilHrfi.    Occludr  tl>  tinrt  tr 

■  miU.    Nlmta  b«Kiii 

(aoiilldai  tIcOlariii 


>•»»•• 
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with  many  such.  He  that  will  but  observe  their  actions,  shall  find  these 
and  many  such  passages,  not  feigned  for  sport,  but  really  performed,  verified 
indeed  by  such  covetous  and  miserable  wretches  ;  and  that  it  is 

f  manUtesta  phrene«iii, 
Ut  locuples  moriaris,  egenti  vivere  fiito— — 

a  meer  madness,  to  live  like  a  vrretch,  and  dye  rich. 

SuBSECT  XIII. — Love  of  Gaming ,  Sfc.  and  Pleasures  immoderate ;  Causes, 

It  is  a  wonder  to  see,  how  many  poor  distressed  miserable  wretches  one 
shall  meet  almost  in  every  path  and  street,  begging  for  an  alms,  that  have  been 
well  descended,  and  sometimes  in  flourishing  estate,  now  ragged,  tattered,  and 
ready  to  be  starved,  lingrin^  out  a  painful  Ufe,  in  discontent  and  grief  of  body 
and  mind,  and  all  through  immoderate  lust,  gaming,  pleasure,  and  riot.  Tis 
the  common  end  of  all  sensual  Epicures  and  brutish  prodigals,  that  are  stupi- 
fied  and  carried  away  headlong  with  their  several  pleasures  and  lusts.  Cebes, 
in  his  table,  S.  Ambrose,  in  his  second  book  of  Abel  and  Cain,  and,  amongst 
the  rest,  Lucian,  in  his  tract  de  Mercede  conductis,  hath  excellent  well  deci- 
phered such  mens  proceedings  in  his  picture  of  Opulentia,  whom  he  feigns  to 
dweU  on  the  top  of  a  high  mount,  much  sought  after  by  many  suiters.  At  their 
first  coming  they  are  generally  entertained  by  Pleasure  and  Dalliance,  and 
have  all  the  content  that  possibly  may  be  given,  so  long  as  their  money  lasts ; 
but,  when  their  means  fad,  they  are  contemptibly  thrust  out  at  a  back  door, 
headlong,  and  there  left  to  Shame,  Reproach,  Despair.  And  he,  at  first  that 
had  so  many  attendants,  parasites,  and  followers,  young  and  lusty,  richly 
array*d,  and  all  the  dainty  fare  that  might  be  had,  with  dl  kind  of  welcome 
and  good  respect,  is  now  upon  a  sudden  stript  of  all,  **pale,  naked,  old,  diseased, 
and  forsaken,  cursing  his  stars,  and  ready  to  sti-angle  himself;  having  no  other 
company  but  Repentance,  Sorrow,  Grief,  Derision,  Beggery,  and  Contempt, 
which  are  his  daily  attendants  to  his  lives  end.  As  the  *  prodigal  son  had  ex- 
quisite musick,  merry  company,  dainty  fare  at  first,  but  a  sorrowful  reckoning 
in  the  end ;  so  have  all  such  vain  delights  and  their  followers.  J  Tristes  vo- 
luptatum  exitus  ut  quisquis  voluptatum  suarum  reminisci  volet  inttlliget : 
as  bitter  as  gall  and  wormwood  is  their  last ;  grief  of  mind,  madness  it  self. 
The  ordinary  rocks  upon  which  such  men  do  impinge  and  precipitate  them- 
selves, are  cards,  dice,  hawks,  and  hounds,  {insanum  venandi  studium,  one 
calls  it — insan<B  substructiones)  their  mad  structures,  disports,  playes,  &c. 
when  they  are  unseasonably  used,  imprudently  handled,  and  beyond  their 
fortunes. — Some  men  are  consumed  by  mad  phantastical  buildings,  by  mak- 
ing galleries,  cloisters,  taraces,  walks,  orchards,  gardens,  pools,  rillets,  bowers 
and  such  like  places  of  pleasure,  {inutiles  domos,  ^  Xenophon  calls  them) 
which  howsoever  they  be  delightsome  things  in  themselves,  and  acceptable 
to  all  beholders,  an  ornament,  and  befitting  some  great  men,  yet  unprofitable 
to  others,  and  the  sole  overthrow  of  their  estates.  Forestus,  in  his  observa- 
tions, hath  an  example  of  such  a  one  that  became  melancholy  upon  the  like 
occasion,  having  consumed  his  substance  in  an  unprofitable  building,  which 
would  afterward  yield  him  no  advantage.  Others,  I  say,  are  *  overthrown  by 
those  mad  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting — honest  recreations,  and  fit  for 
some  great  men,  but  not  for  every  base  inferiour  person.  Whilst  they  will 
maintain  their  feulkoners,  dogs,  and  hunting  nags,  their  wealth  (saith 
"'Salmutze)  runs  away  with  hounds,  and  t  heir  for  tunes  fly  e  away  with  hawks : 

f  Jvr.  8at  14.    ^Ventricosus.  nudus.  pallidus,  Iievi  pudorem  occultans.  dextrA  seipsum  strangulont 
Oeconit  aalem  ezeunti  Poenitentia,  nb  miserum  conficiens,  &c       'Luke  15.       iBo^thius.        k  Jq 
(BeODon.    Qaid  »l  none  ottendam  eos  qui  magui  ri  argenU  domua  inutiUm  ediflcant  ?  inquit  Socrates 
*9ualbcritfoaiM,  Polycrat.  1. 1.  e.  4.  Venatores  omnet  adhuc  insUtuUonem  redolent  Centaurorum.  Raro 
ttar  qitiaqaam  90tvan  modettua  et  gravii,  laro  conUnent,  et,  ut  eredo,  sobrioa  unquam.       ■  Pan- 
1U.  ft.    ATolant  opet  eom  aficipibe. 


Causes  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  I.  Sec.  2. 


cieg;ecienit2  iaVo 
ta  eaten  to  death 
and  their  putrimonies,  in  suoli 
e  mean  time  tJieir  more  nects- 
Over-mad  too  sometimes  a 


the 


1.4-2 

they  persecute  heiistsso  long,  (ill, 
beasts  (as  "  Agrippa  toxetb  them), 
by  liis  own  dogs,  so  do  they  devour  themsel^ 
idle  anil  unnecessary  disports,  neglecting  in 
sary  business,  and  to  follow  their  vocations, 
great  men  in  dehghting  and  doting  too  much  on  it;  f  when  they  drive  poor  hat- 
bandmen  fram  their  tillage  (as  *)  Sarisburiensis  objects,  Polycral.  l.\.  c.  4), 
Jiing  tlowa  coiin/rey  /aims,  and  whole  towns,  to  make  parks  and  Jorestt. 
starving  men  to  feed  beasts,  and  '  punishing  in  the  mean  time  such  a  man  that 
shall  molest  the'.,  game,  more  severely  than  him  that  is  otherwise  a  common 
hacker,  or  a  notorious  thief.  But  great  men  are  some  wayes  to  be  excused ; 
the  meaner  sort  have  no  evasion  why  they  should  not  be  counted  mad.  Poggius, 
the  Florentine,  tells  a  merry  story  to  this  purptose,  condemning  the  folly  and 
impertinent  business  of  such  kinds  of  person.  A  physician  of  Milan,  (saith 
he)  that  cured  mad  men,  had  a  pit  of  water  in  his  house,  in  which  he  kept  Ma 
patients,  some  up  to  tbe  knees,  some  to  the  girdle,  some  to  the  chin,  pro  modo 
iiuania,  as  they  were  more  or  less  affected.  One  of  them  by  chance,  that  w.i- 
well  recovered,  stood  in  the  door,  and,  seeing  a  gallant  pass  by  with  a  hawk  n;. 
his  Bst,  well  mounted,  with  his  spaniels  afler  him,  would  needs  know  to  what  ti-' 
all  this  preparation  served.  He  made  answer,  to  kill  certain  fowl.  The  paiicii 
demanded  again,  what  his  fowl  might  be  worth,  which  he  ktUed  in  a  year.  Hl' 
replyed,  five  or  ten  crowns;  and  when  he  urged  him  faitlier  what  his  dotrs, 
horse,  and  hawks,  stood  him  in,  he  told  htm  four  hundred  crowns.  With  tljat 
t])e  patient  bad  him  be  gone,  as  be  loved  his  life  and  wel&re  ;  "  for,  if  uui 
master  come  and  find  thee  here,  he  will  put  thee  in  the  pit,  amongst  road  men, 
up  tothechrn;"  taxing  the  madness  and  folly  ofsueh  vain  men  that  spend  them- 
selves in  those  idle  sports,  neglecting  their  business  and  necessary  affairs.  Leo 
Decimus,  that  hunting  pope,  is  much  discommended  by  *  Jovius  in  his  life,  jbr 
his  immoderate  desire  of  hawking  and  hunting,  in  so  much,  tliat  (as  be  sailh)  be 
would  sometimes  live  about  Ostia  weeks  and  moiietfas  together,  leave  suiters 
'  unrespected,  bulls  and  pardons  unsigned,  to  his  own  prejudice,  and  many 
private  mens  loss  :  "  and,  if  he  had  been  by  chance  crossed  in  his  sport,  or  hii 
game  not  so  good,  he  was  so  impatient,  that  he  would  revile  and  miscall  many 
times  men  of  great  worth  with  most  bitter  taunts,  look  so  sowr,  be  so  angry  and 
waspish,  so  grieved  and  molested,  that  it  is  incredible  to  relate  it.  But  if  he 
had  good  sport,  and  been  well  pleased  on  the  other  side,  incredibili  miaiA- 
centi/ifViilh  unspeakable  bounty  and  muniBcence,  he  would  reward  allhia  ttl-  I 
low  hunters,  and  deny  nothing  to  any  suiter,  when  he  was  in  tliat  mood.  To  ' 
say  truth,  'tis  the  common  humour  of  all  gamesters,  as  Galatseus  obsen'cs ; 
if  they  win,  no  men  living  are  so  jovial  and  mejry  ;  but,  'if  they  lose,  thotii.'!i 
it  be  but  a  trifle,  two  or  three  games  at  tables,  or  dealings  at  cards  for  i"' 
pence  a  game,  they  are  so  cholerick  and  testy,  that  no  man  may  speak  wii'. 
them,  and  break  many  times  into  violent  passions,  oaths,  imprecations,  uii : 
unbeseeming  speeches,  little  differing  from  mad  men  for  the  time.  Gener^il' 
of  all  gamesters  and  gaming,  if  it  be  excessive,  thus  much  we  may  conchuii 
[hat,  whether  they  win  or  lose  for  the  present,  their  winnings  are  not  mum. 

•  lml(nl>  vrDalonim  iluUIUs,  el  tnpemctoH 
iMl.ibJccU  nmni  hufluiniUlr,  111  IBru  diwnvniiit 
ife»«.fl.Mirnl.    lumnsB.  VMUiJi  .tuiflutii,  il.u 
[       ,^„, 


nuticli,  igri  cuUtuU  in 
— imjfriroli,  ilgiulii 

m;  liltoiiitiMCu*"- ,  -      .  . 

"  mh,  djOuU.  Conq.  qui  M>4^cl«iuin(lilc«ilruamil 
n.  S.  dc  TlCli  llluilrium.  L  4.  d«  rlL  Unn.  10.  'V, 
Aut  InMlrim  "   ■       '"  "  "- ' 


DfUlUT  I^riCOlO,  HlUnhanl  BtnJ: 

duD  fms  habi-Dnt  'agindi  iltmn- 
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foTtwuB^  ted  insU&iB^  as  that  wise  Seneca  determines — not  fortunes  gifts,  but 
baits ;  the  common  catastrophe  is  ^  beggery ;  *ut  pestis  vitam,  sic  cidimit 
alea  pecuniam ;  as  the  plague  takes  away  life,  so  doth  gaming  goods ;  for 
y  omnes  nn/it,  inopes  et  egeni ; 

■  AIm  SeylU  Tormx,  speriefl  eeTUuima  furti, 

Non  eontenU  bonis,  animum  qaoqae  pertida  mcrgit, 
Fosda,  ftinx,  infkmis.  inen,  furiosa,  naina. 

For  a  little  pleasure  thev  take,  and  some  small  gains  and  gettings  now  and 
then,  their  wives  and  children  are  wringed  in  the  mean  time ;  and  they  them- 
selves, with  the  loss  of  body  and  soul,  rue  it  in  the  end.  I  will  say  nothing  of 
those  prodigious  prodigab,  ^ perdenda  pecunke  genitos,  (as he  taxed  Anthony) 
qui patrimonium  sine  uUdfori  calumntd  amittunt  (saith  ^  Cyprian),  and  ^  mad 
Sybaritical  spendthrifts,  quique  und  comedunt  patrimonia  mensd;  that  eat  up 
all  at  a  breakfast,  at  a  supper,  or  amongst  bauds,  parasites,  and  players ;  con  • 
sume  themselves  in  an  instant,  (as  if  they  had  flung  it  into  ^  Tyber)  with  great 
wagers,  vain  and  idle  expences,  &c.  not  themselves  only,  but  even  all  their 
friends ;  as  a  man  desperately  swimming  drowns  him  that  comes  to  help  him, 
by  suretiship  and  borrowing  they  will  willingly  undo  all  their  associates  and  al- 
lies; •iratipecuniiSytLshe saith — ^angry  with  their  money.  ^What  with  awanton 
eye^  a  liquorish  tongue,  and  a  gamesome  hand,  when  they  have  undiscreetly 
impoverbhed  themselves, mortgaged  their  wits  together  with  their  lands,  and  en- 
tombed their  ancestors  fair  possessions  in  their  bowels,  they  may  lead  the  rest  of 
their  dayes  in  prison,  as  many  times  they  do,  and  there  repent  at  leisure:  and, 
when  all  is  gone,  begin  to  be  thrifty :  but  sera  est  in  fundo  parsimonia ;  'tis  then 
too  late  to  look  about;  their  ^end  is  misery,  sorrow,  shame  and  discontent.  And 
well  they  deserve  to  be  infamous  and  discontent,  ^catamidiari  in  amphitheatre, 
(as  by  Adrian  the  emperours  edict  they  were  of  old ;  decoc tores  bonorum  suorum ; 
so  he  calls  them — prodigal  fools)  to  be  publickly  shamed,  and  hissed  out  of  all 
societies,  rather  than  to  be  pittied  or  relieved.  *  The  Tuscans  and  Boeotians  brought 
their  bankrupts  into  the  market  place  in  a  bier,  with  an  empty  purse  carried 
before  them,  all  the  boyes  following,  where  they  sat  all  day,  circumstante  plebe, 
to  be  infamous  and  ridiculous.  At^  Padua  in  Italy,  they  have  a  stone  called  the 
stone  of  turpitude,  near  the  senate  house,  where  spend- thrifts,  and  such  as  dis- 
claim nonpayment  of  debts,do  sit  with  their  hinder  parts  bare,  that,  by  that  note 
of  disgrace,  others  may  be  terrified  from  all  such  vain  expence,  or  borrowing  more 
than  they  can  tell  how  to  pay.  The  *  civilians  of  old  set  guardians  over  such  brain- 
sick prodigals,  as  they  did  over  mad-men,  to  moderate  their  expences,  that  they 
should  not  so  loosely  consume  tlieir  fortunes,  to  the  utter  undoing  of  their  families. 
I  may  not  here  omit  those  two  main  plagues,  and  common  dotages  of  hu- 
mane kind,  wine  and  women,  which  have  infatuated  and  besotted  myriads  of 
people.    They  go  commonly  together. 

■  Qui  vino  indul^t.  qoemque  aloa  decoqoit,  ille 
In  Venerem  putris. 

To  whom  is  sorrow,  saith  Solomon,  (Prov.  23.  39)  to  whom  is  wo,  but  to  such 
a  one  as  loves  drink  ?  It  causeth  torture,  {vino  tortus  et  ird)  and  bitterness  of 
mind  (Sirac.  31.  21).      Vinum  furoris,  Jeremy  calls  it  {chap,  15),  wine  of 
madness,  as  well  he  may;  for  insanire  facit  sanos,  it  makes  sound  men  sick  and 
sad,  and  wise  men  "mad,  to  say  and  do  they  know  not  what.     Accidit  hodie 

*iaren.  Sat.  8.    Nee  enim  loculis  comitantibus  iturad  cajium  tabuln;  posit&  ted  luditur  arcft. 

Lraraiua.  instit  c.  44.  Mendacionim  quidem.  et  periuriorum,  et  paupertatis.  mater  est  alea :  nullam 
hafaena  patrimonii  reverenliam.  quum  iliud  efiliderit,  9en«im  in  furta  dolabitur  et  rapinas.  Saris. 
Folyefat.  1.  1.  c.  S.  «Damhoderus.  7  Dan.  Souter.  «  Petrar.  dial.  27.  'Sailust.  •'Tom, 3. 
Serf de  aJei.  *  Plutus  in  Aristuph.  calls  ail  such  gamesters  mad  men  ;  8i  in insanum  hominem  con. 
tiflrro.  Spontaneum  ad  se  trahunt  furorem  :  et  os,  et  nares,  et  ocuios,  rivos  faciunt  furoris  et  diver. 
•oria.  Chrra.  horn.  71.  «  Pascbasius  Justus,  L  1.  dealei.  "Seneca.  'Hall.  ff  In  Sat  11. 
Miliirlfntr  crumenft,  et  crescente  suli,  quis  te  manet  exitus— rebus  in  Tentrem  mersia  ?  >»  Spar, 
tin.  Adriano.  '  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Y.  S.  c.  10.  Idem  Oerbelius,  1. 5.  Qrm,  disc.  i^  Finea  Bf  S>« 
* JatfnUn  In  Diceatls.  ■  Persius,  Sat  5.  *  Poculnm  quasi  ainus,  in  quo  sspe  nanfnsinafMip 
JmIhA  tUD  pMaola  torn  mentis.    Erasm.  in  Prov.  Calieum  remiges.  chil.  4.  c«nt  7.  Pro.  41. 

O 


I  Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1 .  Sect,  2. 

ribilis  casus  (saith  ®  St.  Austin) :  hear  a  miserable  accident :  CyriUusson  this 
r,  in  his  drink,  matrem  prtBgnantem  neguittr  oppressit,  sororem  violare  vo- 
f,  patrem  occidit  fere^  et  duas  alias  sorores  ad  mortem  vulneravii — ^would 
r-e  violated  his  sister,  killed  his  father,  &c.     A  true  saving  it  was  of  him, 

0  dari  latitiam  et  dolorem  ;  drink  causeth  mirth,  and  dnnk  causeth  sorrow; 
nk  causeth  poverty  and  wantj  (Prov.  21.)  shame  and  disgrace,  Multi 
obiles  evasere  ob  vini  potum,  et  (Austin)  amissis  honorihus^profmgi  aber- 
^unt:  many  men  have  made  shipwrack  of  their  fortunes,  and  go  like  rogues 
i  beggars,  having  turned  all  their  substance  into  aurum  potabiUj  that  other- 
ie  might  have  lived  in  good  worship  and  happy  estate ;  and,  for  a  few  houn 
iasure  (for  their  Hilary  term's  but  short),  or  ^free  madness  (as  Seneca 
lis  it),  purchase  unto  themselves  eternal  tediousness  and  trouble. 

That  other  madness  is  on  women.  Apostatare  facit  cor^  (saith  the  wise 
m)  ^atque  homini  cerebrum  minuit.  Pleasant  at  first  she  is  (like  Dioico- 
es  Rhododaphnc,  that  fair  plant  to  the  eye,  but  poyson  to  the  taste) ;  the 
t  as  bitter  as  wormwood  in  the  end,  (Prov.  5.  4)  and  sharp  as  a  two-edged 
ord  (7.  21).  Her  house  is  the  way  to  hell,  and  goes  down  to  the  chambers 
death.  What  more  sorrowful  can  be  said  ?  They  are  miserable  in  this  life, 
id,  beasts,  led  like  ■'oxen  to  the  slaughter :  and  (that  which  is  worse)  whore- 
isters  and  drunkards  shall  be  judged;  amittunt  gratiam,  (saith  Austin) 
rdunt  gloriam^incurruntdamnationem  (Bternam.  They  lose  grace  and  glory : 

*  brevis  iUa  Toluptas 
Abrogat  atemam  cobU  dectu : 

3y  gain  hell  and  eternal  damnation. 

JRSECT.  XIV. — Philautia  or  Self-love,   Vain-glory,  Praise,  Honour,  Im- 
moderate Applause,  Pride,  over-much  Joy,  4*c.  Causes, 

Self-love,  pride,  and  vain-glory,  •  cacus  amor  sui,  (which  Chrysostome 
Us  one  of  the  devils  three  great  nets;  "Bernard,  an  arrow  which  pierceth 
e  soul  through,  and  slayes  it;  a  slye  insensible  enemy,  not  perceived)  are 
ain  causes.  Where  neither  anger,  lust,  covetousness,  fear,  sorrow,  &c.  nor 
ly  other  perturbation,  can  lay  hold,  this  will  slily  and  insensibly  pervert  us. 
uem  non  gula  vicit,  philautia  superavit  (saith  Cyprian) :  whom  surfeiting 
»uld  not  overtake,  self-love  hath  overcome.  ^  lie  that  hath  scorned  aJl 
oney,  bribes,  gifts,  upright  othenoise  and  sincere,  hath  inserted  himself  tQ 
ifond  imagination,  and  sustained  all  those  tyrannical  concupiscences  of  the 
}dy,  hath  lost  all  his  honour,  captivated  by  vain-glory,  (Chrysostom.  n^. 
9.)  Tu  sola  animum  mentemque  peruris,  gloria :  a  great  assault  and  cause 
•  our  present  malady — although  we  do  most  part  neglect,  take  no  notice  of 
,  yet  this  is  a  violent  batterer  of  our  souls,  causeth  melancholy  and  dotage* 
his  pleasing  humour,  this  soil  and  whispering  popular  air,  amabilis  insania^ 
lis  delectable  frensie,  most  irrefragable  passion,  mentis  gratissimus  error^ 
lis  acceptable  disease,  which  so  sweetly  sets  upon  us,  ravisheth  our  senses, 
ills  our  souls  asleep,  puffs  up  our  hearts  as  so  many  bladders,  and  thai 
ithout  all  feeling,  ^in  so  much  as  those  that  are  misaffected  with  it,  never  » 
\uch  as  once  perceive  it,  or  think  of  any  cure.   We  commonly  love  him  belt 

1  this  *  malady,  that  doth  us  most  harm,  and  are  vfery  willing  to  be  hurt: 
dulationibus  nostris  libenter  favemus  (saith  ^  Jerome) :  we  love  him,  we  lof« 
im  for  it:  '  O  Bonciari,  suave,  suave  fuit  a  te  tali  h<ec  tribui;  'twas  swwl 


•  Ser.  33.  ad  tnX.  ia  Eremo.  p  Libene  unlus  hore  inNmiam  etemo  temporii  tvdio  »««■«• 
Menander.  'Prov.  5.  •Merlin.  Cocc.  t  Uor.  •  SasitU,  que  anlmam  r^nrtrit  UtB 
•netrat,  ked  non  lere  infliglt  tuIdui.  tup.  cant  *  Qui  omnem  pecunLarum  contemtum  hilMnLlI 

illi  imaglnaUonl  toUoa  mundl  te  immUcuerint,  et  tyrannicas  corporla  concupiscentias  soiitfironnL 
mullotLes.  captl  a  wvok  glorlA,  omnia  perdiderunt       v  Hae  correpU  non  cositaat  de  mailSr 
[M.UlemBfeenuaTeftitepeftem.    'Ep.adEttatochiuin,dtcu«tod.TiTgin.    >Upa.  Ep.adBoiidMi^ 
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to  hear  it :  and,  as  *  Pliny  doth  ingenuously  confess  to  his  dear  friend  Augu- 

rinos,  all  thy  writings  are  most  acceptable^  but  those  especially  that  speak 

o/us  :  again,  a  little  after  to  Mazimus,  ^  /  cannot  express  how  pleasing  it  is 

to  me  to  hear  my  self  commended.     Though  we  smik  to  ourselves,  at  least 

iTonicallyy  when  parasites  bedawb  us  with  false  encomions^  as  many  princes 

cannot  chuse  but  do,  quum  tale  quid  nihil  intra  se  repererint^  when  they 

know  they  come  as  fiaur  short,  as  a  mouse  to  an  elephant,  of  any  such  ver- 

tnes ;  yet  it  doth  us  good.     Though  we  seem  many  times  to  be  angry,  ^and 

biush  at  our  own  praises,  yet  our  souls  inwardly  rejoice :  it  puffs  us  up ;  *tis 

Jallax  suavitas,  blandus  d^mon^  makes  us  swell  beyond  our  bounds^  and 

Jorget  our  selves.     Her  two  daughters  are  lightness  of  mind,  immoderate 

joy  and  pride,  not  excluding  those  other  concomitant  yices,  which  '  Jodocus 

Lonchius  reckons  up— bragging,  hypocrisie,  pierishness,  and  curiosity. 

Now  the  common  cause  of  this  mischief  ariseth  from  our  selves  or  others : 
*we  are  active  and  passive.     It  proceeds  inwardly  from  our  selves,  as  we  are 
active  causes,  from  an  overweening  conceit  we  have  of  our  good  parts,  own 
worth  (which  indeed  is  no  worth),  our  bounty,  favour,  grace,  valour,  strength, 
wealthy  patience,  meekness,  hospitality,  beauty,  temperance,  gentry,  know- 
ledge, wit,  science,  art,  learning,  our  'excellent  gifts  and  fortunes,  for  which 
(Narcissus  like)  we  admire,  flatter,  and  applaud  our  selves,  and  think  all  the 
world  esteems  so  of  us ;  and,  as  deformed  women  easily  believe  those  that 
tell  them  they  be  fair,  we  are  too  credulous  of  our  own  |;ood  parts  and 
praises  too  well  perswaded  of  our  selves.     We  brag  and  venditate  our  «own 
works,  (and  scorn  all  others  in  respect  of  us ;  inflati  scientid,  saith  Paul)  our 
wisdom,  ^our  learning :  all  our  geese  are  swans ;  and  we  as  basely  esteem  and 
vilifie  other  mens,  as  we  do  over-highly  prize  and  value  our  own.     We  will 
not  suBer  them  to  be  in  secundis,  no  not  in  tertiis ;  what !  mecum  confertur 
Ulysses  ?  they  are  mureSy  musca,  culices,  pr<B  se,  nitts  and  flies  compared  to 
his  inexorable  and  supercilious,  eminent  and  arrogant  worship ;  though  in- 
deed they  be  far  before  him.     Only  wise,  only  rich,  only  fortunate,  valorous, 
and  fiiir,  puffed  up  with  this  tympany  of  self  conceit,  as  the  proud  ^Pharisee, 
they  are  not  (as  they  suppose)  like  other  men,  of  a  purer  and  more  precious 
metal :  ^  Soli  rei  gerend<B  sunt  efficaces  (which  that  wise  Periander  held  of 
such):  ^meditantur  omne  qui  prius  negoUum,  Sfc,    Novi  quemdam  (saith 
'  &asm  us)  I  knew  one  so  arrogant  that  he  thought  himself  inferiour  to  no 
man  living,  like  "^Callisthenes  the  philosopher,  that  neither  held  Alexanders 
acts,  or   any  other  subject,  worthy  of  his  pen,  such  was  his  insolency ;  or 
Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  who  thought  none  fit  to  contend  with  him  but  tlie 
Romans ;  °  eos  solos  dignos  ratus  quibuscum  de  itnperio  cet  taret.     That  which 
Tally  writ  to  Atticus  long  since,  is  still  in  force — ®  there  was  never  yet  true 
poet  or  orator,  that  thought  any  other  better  than  himself.     And  such,  for 
the  most  part,  are  your  princes,  potentates,  great  philosophers,  historiogra- 
phers, authors  of  sects  or  heresies,  and  all  our  great  scholars,  as  p  Hierom  de- 
fines :  a  natural  philosopher  is  glories  creature,  and  a  very  slave  of  rumour, 
fame,  and  popular  opinion :  and,  though  they  write  de  contemptu  glorice, 
yet  (as  he  observes)  they  will  put  their  names  to  their  books.    Vobis  etfamct 

•■  1^.  lib.  S.    OnnU  tua  leripU  pulcherrima  existimo.  maxime  tamen  ilia  auie  de  nobis.       ^  Expri- 
noD  poisaiD,  qiiam  sit  jucundum,  &c.       •Uieron.    £t,  licet  nos  indignos  dicimus,  et  cnlidus 


rabOT'  ora' prrf ondat,  attamen  ad  laudem  suam  intrinaecus  animn  lietantur.  'Thesaur.  Theo. 
•Wee  cairn  nihl  cornea  flbra  est  Per.  '£  manibus  illis  Nascentur  violn.  Pers.  1.  Sat.  >  Omnia 
•Bte  BOrtim  sopra  modum  placent  ^  Fab.  1.  10.  c.  3.  Ridentur,  mala  qui  compununt  carmina ; 
mUB  Oaudent  acribentes.  et  ae  venerantur.  et  ultro.  Si  tacoas,  laudant  quidqaid  scripsere,  beati. 
Wm.  •».  f.  L  S.  1  Luke,  18. 10.  J  De  meliore  luto  flnxit  pnecordia  TiUn.  ^  Auson.  sap.  >  Chil. 
a  eCML  1§.  pro.  97.  Qni  se  credeiit  neminem  uUi  in  xe  prastantiorem.  ■  Tanto  fastu  scripsit,  ut 
afciwSil  geata  Inflerlora  seriptis  suia  existimaret  Jo.  Vossius.  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  de  hist.  -Plutarch. 
vlL  fhlMla.  *  Memo  onqaam  poSta  orator,  qui  quemquam  se  meliorem  sdrbitraretur.  p  Consol.  ad 
~ '     I.  BCaiidi  philoflophns,  glorie  animal,  et  popularis  aura  el  rumorum  Tcmale  mancipium. 

O    2 


AndlshallbealiTe; 

In  these  mv  works  for  erer. 

My  glory  tball  perserer,  8cc) 


3  Cauies  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec.  2. 

semper  dedi,  saith  Trebe))iu8  Pollio,  I  have  wholly  consecrated  my  self  to 
1  and  fame.  *  Tis  all  my  desire,  night  and  day,  'tis  all  my  study  to  raise 
name.  Proud  *» Pliny  seconds  him:  Quamquam  0/  S^c.  and  tliat  vain- 
rious  'orator  is  not  ashamed  to  confess  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Marcos 
:ceius,  ardeo  incredibili  cupidiiate,  SfC.  I  bum  with  an  incredible  desire 
have  *my  name  registred  in  thy  book.     Out  of  this  fountain  proceed  aU 

«e  cracks  and  brags, ^speramus  carminajingi  posse  linenda  cedro^  et 

n  servanda  cupresso "  Non  usitafd  nee  tftiui  ferar  pennd nee  in 

rd  morabor  longius.     Nil  parvum  out  humili  modo,  nil  mortale,  loquor. 

'car J  qud  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus, Exegi  monumentum  are  peren- 

is, — Jamque  opus  exegi,  quod  nee  Jovis  ira,  nee  ignis,  |rc.  cum  venit  ilia 
*.s,^c.  parte  tamen  meliore  mei  super  alta perennis  astra  ferar,nomenque 
t  indelebile  nostrum — (This  of  Ovid  I  have  paraphrased  in  English — 

And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
My  curpk  laid  under  a  stone, 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive, 

d  that  of  Ennius, 

>emo  me  lacrymis  decoret,  neqoe  fanera  fletu 
Faxit :  cur  ?  volito  rivu*  per  ora  rirum. — 

th  many  such  proud  strains,  and  foolish  flashes,  too  common  with  writen. 
ot  so  much  as  Democharis  on  the  ^Topicks,  but  he  will  be  immortaL 
^potius,  de  famd,  shall   be  famous;  and  well  he  deserves,  because  he 

'it  of  fame ;  and  every  trivial  poet  must  be  renowned, plausuque  petit 

arescere  vulgi.     This  puffing  humour  it  is,  that  hath  produced  so  many 

eat  tomes,  built  such  famous  monuments,  strong  castles,  and  Mausolean 

mbs,  to  have  their  acts  eternized,  Digito  monstrari,  et  dicier,  ** Hie  est!'' 

see  their  names  inscribed,  as  Phryne  on  the  walls  of  Thebes,  Phryne/edt, 

biscauseth  so  many  bloody  battles, et  nodes  cogit  vigilare  serenas; 

ng  joumevs,  Magnum  iter  intendo ;  sed  dat  mihi  gloria  vires gaining 

)nour,  a  little  applause,  pride,  self-love,  vain-glory — that  is  it  which  makes 
lem  take  such  pains,  and  break  out  into  those  riaiculous  strains,  this  high 
)nceit  of  themselves,  to  ^scorn  all  others,  ridiculo  fastu  et  intolerando  am- 
*.mtu  (as  "Paleemon  the  grammarian  contemned  Varro,  secum  et  natas  et 
\oriluras  Hi  eras  jac  tans)  and  brings  them  to  that  height  of  insolency,  that 
ley  cannot  endure  to  be  contradicted,  ^or  hear  of  any  thing  but  their  oum 
ommendation,  which  Hierom  notes  of  such  kind  of  men:  and  (as  'Austin 
^ell  seconds  him)  'tis  their  sole  study,  day  and  night,  to  be  commended  and 
pplauded;  when  as  indeed,  in  all  wise  mens  judgments,  quibus  cor  sapit, 
(ley  are  'mad,  empty  vessels,  funges,  beside  themselves,  derided,  et  nt  cQ' 
le/us  in  proverbio,  qucerens  comua,  etiam  quas  habebat  aures  amisit;  their 
^orks  are  toyes,  as  an  almanack  out  of  date,  ^auctoris  pereunt  garruUtate 
ui ;  they  seek  fame  and  immortality,  but  reap  dishonour  and  infamy;  they 
re  a  common  obloquy,  insensati,  and  come  far  shoit  of  that  which  thqf 
uppose  or  expect.  (^  O  puer,  ut  sis  vitalis,  metuo.)  Of  so  many  myriam 
»f  poets,  rhetoricians,  philosophers,  sophisters,  (as  ^Eusebius  well  observes) 
irhich  have  written  in  former  ages,  scarce  one  of  a  thousands  works  remains; 
\omina  et  libri  simul  cum  corporibus  interierunt ;  their  books  and  bodies  ait 
»erishcd  together.     It  is  not,  as  they  vainly  think,  they  shall  surely  be  ad- 

4  Epist.  5.  Capitoni  suo.  Diehus  ac  noctibus,  noc  solum  cogito,  si  qui  me  possum  leraK  hnai^ 
d  Tuto  meo  su£Bcit,  &c.  'Tullius.  •  Ut  nomen  meum  scriptis  tuis  illustretur.— Inquies  animal 
tiidio  stcmitatis  noctes  et  dies  anirebatur.  HeinniuA.  orat.  funeb.  de  Seal.  t  {{or.  art.  Poik 
0(1.  ult.  1.  3.  Jamque  opus  exe^i— Vade.  liber  felix !  Palingen.  lib.  18.  *  In  lib.  8.  »|>e  poi^- 
pjicere.  *  Sueton.  lib.  de  gram.  '  Nihil  libenter  audiunt,  nisi  laudes  suas.  >  Epis.  5S.  m5S 
liud  dies  noctesque  cogitant,  nisi  ut  in  studiis  suis  laudentur  ab  hominibus.       •  Que  major  ~ 


at  did  aut  exco^tarl  potest,  quam  sic  ob  gluriam  cniciari  7    Insaniam  istam,  Domine,  lonM  Ike  a  BMk 
kustin.  conf.  lib.  10.  cap.  87.       ^  Mart.  I.  9.  51.       «  Hor.  Sat.  L  1.  S.       *  Lib.  cont  PhlloA.  otp.  L  ; 


mm* 


Mem.  3.  Sobs.  14.]    Vain-glory^  Pride^  Joy^  Praise.  197 

mired  and  immortal:  as  one  told  Philip  of  Macedon  insulting  after  a  victory, 
that  his  shadow  was  no  longer  than  before,  we  may  say  to  them, 

Not  deminunur,  sed  non  cam  deside  viilgo,       |       We  marvail  too,  not  as  the  vulnr  we, 

r  Fui* 


8ed  relut  Uarpyias,  Ooigonas,  et  FurUs :         |       But  as  we  Goi^ns,  Harpy,  or  Furies  see : 

or,  if  we  do  applaud,  honour,  and  admire— ^KO^a  J9ar5,  how  small  a  part,  in 
respect  of  the  whole  world,  never  so  much  as  hears  our  names  !  how  few  take 
notice  of  us  !  how  slender  a  tract,  as  scant  as  Alcibiades  his  land  in  a  map  ! 
And  yet  every  man  must  and  will  be  immortal,  as  he  hopes,  and  extend  his 
fame  to  our  antipodes,  when  as  half,  no  not  a  quarter  of  his  own  province  or 
city,  neither  knows  nor  hears  of  him  :  but,  say  they  did,  what's  a  city  to  a 
kingdom,  a  kingdom  to  Europe,  Europe  to  the  world,  the  world  it  self  that 
must  have  an  end,  if  compared  to  the  least  visible  star  in  the  firmament, 
eighteen  times  bigger  than  it  ?  and  then,  if  those  stars  be  infinite,  and  every 
star  there  be  a  sun,  as  some  will,  and  as  this  sun  of  ours  hath  its  planeU 
about  him,  all  inhabited ;  what  proportion  bear  we  to  them  ?  and  where's 
our  glory  ?  Orbem  ierrarum  rnctor  Romanus  habebaty  as  he  crackt  in  Petro- 
nius ;  all  the  world  was  under  Augustus  :  and  so,  in  Constantines  time, 
Eusebius  brags  he  governed  all  the  world :  universum  mundum  prceclare 

admodum  administravit et  omnes  orbisgentes  imperatori  subjectce  :  so  of 

Alexander  it  is  given  out,  the  four  monarchies,  &c.  when  as  neither  Greeks 
nor  Romans  ever  had  the  fifteenth  part  of  the  now  known  world,  nor  half  of 
that  which  was  then  described.  What  bra^gadocians  are  they  and  we  then ! 
qttam  brevis  hie  de  nobis  sermo  /  as  ^  he  said :  ^pudebit  audi  nominis :  how 
short  a  time,  how  little  a  while,  doth  this  fame  of  ours  continue !  Every 
private  province,  every  small  territory  and  city,  when  we  have  all  done,  will 
yield  as  generous  spirits,  as  brave  examples  in  all  respects,  as  famous  as 
ourselves — Cadwallader  in  Wales,  Rollo  in  Normandy — Robbin-hood  and 
Little  John  are  as  much  renowned  in  Sherwood,  as  Csesar  in  Rome,  Alex- 
ander in  Greece,  or  his  Hepheestion.  ^  Omnis  cetas  omnisque  populus  in  ex- 
emplum  et  admirationem  venit :  every  town,  city,  book,  is  full  of  brave 
souldiers,  senators,  scholars;  and  though  ^Brasidas  was  a  worthy  captain, 
a  good  man,  and,  as  they  thought,  not  to  be  matched  in  Lacedaemon,  yet,  as 
hb  mother  truly  said,  plures  habet  Sparta  Brasidd  meliores;  Sparta  had 
many  better  men  than  ever  he  was  :  and,  howsoever  thou  admirest  thyself, 
thy  firiend,  many  an  obscure  fellow  the  world  never  took  notice  of,  had  he  been 
in  place  or  action,  would  have  done  much  better  than  he  or  he,  or  thou  thyself. 
Another  kind  of  mad  men  there  is,  opposite  to  these,  that  are  insensibly 
mad,  and  know  not  of  it — such  as  contemn  all  praise  and  glory,  think  them- 
selves most  free,  when  as  indeed  they  are  most  mad :  calcant,  sed  aliofastu  ! 
a  company  of  cy nicks,  such  as  are  monks,  hermites,  anachorites,  that  con- 
temn the  world,  contemn  themselves,  contemn  all  titles,  honours,  offices,  and 
yet,  in  that  contempt,  are  more  proud  than  any  man  living  whatsoever. 
They  are  proud  in  humility ;  proud  in  that  they  are  not  proud  ;  scepe  homo 
de  van<B  gloricB  contemtu  vanitts  gloriatur,  as  Austin  hath  it  {confess,  lib,  10. 
cap,  38):  like  Diogenes,  intus  gloriantur,  they  brag  inwardly,  and  feed 
themselves  fat  with  a  self-conceit  of  sanctity,  which  is  no  better  than  hypo- 
crisie.  They  go  in  sheeps  russet,  many  great  men  that  might  maintain 
themselves  in  cloth  of  gold,  and  seem  to  be  dejected,  humble,  by  their  out- 
ward carriage,  when  as  inwardly  they  are  swoln  full  of  pride,  arrogancy,  and 
■elf-conceit.     And  therefore  Seneca  adviseth  his  friend  Lucilius,  ^in  his  attire 

<Tan.  lom.  Scip.  •  Boethius.  '  Putean.  Cisalp.  hUt  lib.  1.  s  PluUrch.  Lycurgo.  ^  Epist. 
A.  lUod  tc  admoneo,  ne  rorum  more,  qui  non  proflcere,  sed  eonspici  cupiunt,  facias  aliqua,  qum  in 
Ubita  too.  sat  gencre  viUi,  notabUia  sint  Asperum  eultum,  et  tntonsum  caput,  negligenuorem  bar- 
bMB.  iAdeCon  Wfrato  odium,  eubile  humi  positom,  et  quidquid  aliud  laudem  penrenA  vl&  •eqnitur. 
dtrit^ 


198  Causes  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sc.  2. 

and  gesture,  outward  actions,  especially  to  avoid  all  such  things  as  are  mart 
notable  in  themselves :  as  a  rugged  attire,  hirsuite  head,  horrid  beard,  am' 
tempt  of  money ,  coarse  lodging,  and  wh  at  soever  leads  to  fame  that  opposite  way. 
Ail  this  madness  yet  proceeds  from  our  selves:  the  main  engin  which 
batters  us,  is  from  others;  we  are  meerly  passive  in  this  business.  A  oom- 
panv  of  parasites  and  flatterers,  that,  with  immoderate  praise,  and  bumbast 
epitlietes,  glozing  titles,  false  elogiums,  so  bedawb  and  applaud,  gild  over 
many  a  silly  and  undeserving  man,  that  they  clap  him  quite  out  of  his  wits. 
Res  imprimis  violenta  est  laudum  placenta,  as  Hierom  notes :  this  common 
applause  is  a  most  violent  thing,  (a  drum,  a  fife,  and  trumpet,  cannot  so 
animate)  that  fattens  men,  erects  and  dejects  them  in  an  instant.  '  Pabma 
negata  macrum,  donata  reducit  opimum.  It  makes  them  fat  and  lean,  as 
frost  doth  conies.  ^And  who  is  that  mortal  man  that  can  so  contain  himself 
that,  if  he  be  immoderately  commended  and  applauded,  will  not  be  moved  f 
Let  him  be  what  he  will,  those  parasites  will  overturn  him  :  if  he  be  a  king, 
he  is  one  of  the  nine  worthies,  more  than  a  man,  a  God  forthwith  ^  {edictum 
Domini  Deique  nostri) ;  and  they  will  sacrifice  unto  him : 


-'dirinot,  li  tn  patiariii,  honortfl 


Ultro  ipsi  dabimus,  meiitaaque  sacTabimui  aras. 

If  he  be  a  souldier,  then  Themistocles,  Epaminondas,  Hector,  Achilles,  duo 
fulmina  belli,  triumviri  terrarum,  SfC,  and  the  valour  of  both  Scipios  is  too 
little  for  him ;  he  is  invictissimus,  serenissimus,  multis  tropteis  omatissimus, 
natural  dominus,  although  he  be  lepus  galeatus,  indeed  a  very  coward,  a  milk 
sop,  ™and  (as  he  said  of  Xerxes)  pos/remiis  in  pugnd,  primus  in  fugd,  and 
such  a  one  as  never  durst  look  his  enemy  in  the  face.  If  he  be  a  big  man« 
then  is  he  a  Sampson,  another  Hercules  :  if  he  pronounce  a  speech,  another 
Tully  or  Demosthenes  (as  of  Herod  in  the  Acts,  the  voyce  of  God,  and  not  of 
man):  if  he  can  make  a  verse,  Homer,  Virgil,  &c.  And  then  my  silly  weak 
patient  takes  all  these  elogiums  to  himself :  if  he  be  a  scholar  so  commended 
for  his  much  reading,  excellent  style,  method,  &c,  he  will  eviscerate  himself 
like  a  spider,  study  to  death  :  Laudatas  ostentat  avis  Junonia  pennas : 
peacock -like,  he  will  displav  all  his  feathers.  If  he  be  a  souldier,  and  so 
applauded,  his  valour  extolFd,  though  it  be  impar  congressus,  as  that  of 
Troilus  and  Achilles — infelix  puer — he  will  combat  witL  a  giant,  run  first 
upon  a  breach  :  as  another  ^  Philippus,  he  will  ride  into  the  thickest  of  his 
enemies.  Commend  his  house-keeping,  and  he  will  beggar  himself:  com- 
mend his  temperance,  he  will  starve  himself. 

laudataque  rirtus 

Crescit ;  eC  immensum  gloria  calcar  habet 

he  is  mad,  mad,  mad !  no  whoe  with  him  ;  Impatiens  consortis  erit ;  he  will 
over  the  ®  Alpes,  to  be  talked  of,  or  to  maintain  his  credit.  Commend  an 
ambitious  man,  some  proud  prince  or  potentate :  si  plus  tequo  laudatur, 
(saith  P  Erasmus)  cristas  erigit  exuit  hominem,  Deum  se  putat :  he  sets  up 
his  crest,  and  will  be  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  God. 


■^  nihil  est,  quod  credere  de  se 


Non  andet,  quam  laodatar,  Dis  ssqiia  potestaa. 

How  did  this  work  with  Alexander,  that  would  needs  be  Jupiters  son,  and 
g^,  like  Hercules,  in  a  lions  skin  ?  Domitian,  a  God,  {'Dominus  Deus 
noster  sic  fieri  jubet)  like  the  '  Persian  kings,  whose  image  vras  adored  by  all 

'  Hor.  J  Quis  rero  tarn  bene  modulo  too  metiri  se  novit,  nt  earn  asfffdnv  et  immodicc  laadaUonet 
nonmoTpantT  Hen.  Steph.  ^Mart.  iStroia.  ■  Justin.  •  Lirius.  OloriA  tautum  elatus,  non 
irA,  in  medios  hostct  irraere,  quod,  completis  niurii.  conspiei  so  pugnantem,  a  muro  speetantibus 
cgiegium  dueebat  *  I,  demens,  et  savas  curre  per  Alnes :  Aude  aHquid,  Sec.  Ut  mierla  plaoeai,  et 
declamatio  flaa.  Juv.  Sat  10.  f  In  Mor.  Encom.  4  Javenal. Sat.  4.  'Sneton.  c.  19  in  IiomitiMio. 
•Bnaomua. 


■.- ■■■h  ■  r^i 


Mem.  3.  Sabs.  16.]  Study,  a  Cause.  li)9 

that  came  into  the  city  of  Babylon.     Commodus  the  emperour  was  so  gulled 
by  his  flattering  parasites,  that  he  must  be  called  Hercules.     ^  Antonius  the 
Roman  would  be  crowned  with  ivy,  carried  in  a  chariot,  and  adored  for 
Bacchus.     Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  was  married  to  °  Minerva,  and  sent  three 
several  messengers,  one  oiler  another,  to  see  if  she  were  come  to  his  bed- 
chamber.    Such  a  one  was  ^Jupiter  Menecrates,  Maximinus  Jovianus,  Dio- 
clesianus  Herculeus,  Sapor  the  Persian  king,  brother  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
and  our  modem  Turks,  that  will  be  Grods  on  earth,  kings  of  kings,  Gods  sha- 
dow, commanders  of  all  that  may  be  commanded,  our  kings  of  China  and  Tar- 
taria  in  this  present  age.     Such  a  one  was  Xerxes,  that  would  whip  the  sea, 
fetter  Neptune,  stulidjactantWy  and  send  a  challenge  to  Mount  Atnos ;  and 
such  are  many  sottish  princes,  brought  into  a  fools  paradise  by  their  parasites. 
Ti»  a  common  humour,  incident  to  all  men,  when  they  are  in  great  places,  or 
come  to  the  solstice  of  honour,  have  done,  or  deserv'd  well,  to  applaud  and 
flatter  themselves.     Stultitiam  suam  produnt,  Sfc.  (saith  ^  Platerus)  your  very 
tradesmen,  if  they  be  excellent,  will  crack  and  brag,  and  shew  their  folly  in 
excess.     'They  have  good  parts ;  and  they  know  it ;  you  need  not  tell  them  of 
it;  out  of  a  conceit  of  their  worth,  they  go  smiling  to  themselves,  and  perpe- 
tual meditation  of  their  trophies  and  plauoites  :  they  run  at  the  last  quite  mad, 
and  lose  their  wits.     Petrarch,  {lib  1.  de  cantemtu  muncU)  confessed  as  much 
of  himself;  and  Cardan  (in  his  fifth  book  of  wisdom)  gives  an  instance  in  a 
smith  of  Milan,  a  fellow  citizen  of  his,  ^  one  Graleus  de  Rubeis,  that,  being  com- 
mended for  refinding  of  an  instrument  of  Archimedes,  for  joy  ran  mad.     Plu- 
tarch (in  the  life  of  Artaxerxes)  hath  such  a  like  story  of  one  Chamus  a  soul- 
dier,  that  wounded  king  Cyrus  in  battel,  and  grew  thereupon  so  'arrogant^ 
ihatf  in  a  short  space  after,  he  lost  his  wits.     So  many  men,  if  any  new 
honour,  oflice,  preferment,  booty,  treasure,  possession,  or  patrimony,  ex  in- 
sperato  fall  unto  them,  for  immoderate  joy,  and  continual  meditation  of  it, 
cannot  sleep,  *  or  tell  what  they  say  or  do ;  they  are  so  ravished  on  a  sudden, 
and  with  vain  conceits  transported,  there  is  no  rule  with  them.     Epaminondas 
therefore,  the  next  day  after  his  Leuctrian  victory,  ^came  abroad  all  squalid 
andsubmiss,  and  gave  no  other  reason  to  his  friends  of  so  doing,  then  that  he 
perceived  himself  the  day  before,  by  reason  of  liis  good  fortune,  to  be  too 
msolent,  overmuch  joyed.     That  wise  and  vertuous  lady  ^  queen  Katharin, 
dowager  of  England,  in  private  talk,  upon  like  occasion,  said,  that  ^she 
would  not  willingly  endure  the  extremity  of  either  fortune ;  but,  if  it  were 
so  that  of  necessity  she  must  undergo  the  one,  she  would  be  in  adversity  y 
because  comfort  was  never  wanting  in  it;   but  still  counsel  and  government 
were  defective  in  the  other :  they  could  not  moderate  themselves. 

SuBSECT.  XV. — Love  of  Learning,  or  overmuch  Study,     With  a  Digression 
of  the  Misery  of  Scholars,  and  why  the  Muses  are  melancholy, 

Leowartus  Fuchsius  (Instil,  lib,  3.  sect.  1.  cap.  1),  Felix  Plater  (lib,  3. 
de  mentis  alienat.)  Here,  de  Saxonia  (Tract,  post,  de  melanch,  cap,  3), 
speak  of  a  •  peculiar  fury,  which  comes   by  overmuch  study.     Fernelius 

*  Antonia«,  ah  assenUtoribus  evectiui,  Liberam  se  Patrem  appellari  juasit,  et  pro  deo  se  venditavit. 
Redimitns  hedcrft,  et  coroni  relatus  auri?A,  et  thynum  tenens,  cothurnuraue  succiuctua,  curru,  velut 
Uber  Pater,  rectua  wt  Alexandriw.  Pater,  vol.  post.  *  Mlnerve  napttas  ambiit,  tanto  furore,  per- 
eftot.  at  aatelUtea  mitteret  ad  Tidendum  num  dea  in  thalamum  venisset,  &c.  *  JSlian.  lib.  U.  "^  De 
rncatis  alieoaL  cap.  3.  *  Sequi torque  auperbia  formam.  Liviup,  lib.  11.  Oraculum  eat,  rivida  snpe 
hifenia  bixuriare  nar,  et  evaneacere ;  multosque  acnsum  penitus  amlsisse.  Hominea  intuentur,  ac  si 
ipu  Bon  esaent  hominea.  J  Oaleua  de  Rubeis,  dvis  noater,  faber  ferrariua,  ob  inventionem  instru- 
menti,  eochleia  olim  Archimedis  dictl.  prae  IstitidL  insanivit.  >  Insani&postmodum  correptus,  ob 

niadaa  Inde  arrogantiam.  •  Bene  ferre  magnam  disce  furtnnam.  Uor. — Fortunam  rererenter  habe, 
qwmiqat  repente  DiTea  ab  exili  pro{p^ieri  toco.  Ausonius.  <>  Prooeasit  aqualidua  et  submiasus, 
at  hMtfml  diel  nudiam  intemperana  hodie  caatigaret  "  Uxor  Hen.  VIII.  *  Neutriiia  se  fortune 
extnBtiBi  ttbenter  cxpertnnm  dixit:  sed,  ai  necessitaa  alterii;a  sabinde  imponcretur,  optare  ae  diffi- 
Hlnn  fit  advtfMm  ;  qnod  la  hMC  nuIU  unnnam  deftiit  aolatium,  in  alterl  multia  oonalUam,  fto.  Led. 
VlTffi.       •  P«cQUani  ftiror  qui  ex  literia  fit. 


)  Causes  of  Melancholy.        [Part.  1 .  6ect«  2# 

K  1.  cap.  18)  ^puts  stady,  contemplation,  and  continual  meditation,  as  an 
lecial  cause  of  madness  ;  and,  in  his  86  consul,  cites  the  same  words.     Jo. 
:ulanus  (in  lib.  Rhasis  ad  Almansorem,  cap.  16)  amongst  other  causes, 
kons  up  studium  vehemens:  so  doth  Levinus  Lemnius  (lib.  de  occuL  nat, 
^ac.  lib,  1   cap.  16).     ^  Many  men  (saith  he)  come  to  this  malady  by  con- 
ual  ^  study,  and  night-waking ;  andy  of  all  other  men,  scholars  are  most 
*ject  to  it;  and  such  (Rhasis  adds)  Uhat  have  commonly  the  finest  wits 
ont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9).     Marsilius  Ficinas  {de  sanit.  tuendd,  lib.  1.  cap,  7) 
ts  melancholy  amongst  one  of  those  iive  principal  plagues  of  students :  *tis 
:ommon  maul  unto  them  all,  and  almost  in  some  measure  an  inseparable 
npanion.     Varro  (belike  for  that  cause)  calls  tristes  philosophos  etseveros. 
vere,  sad,  dry,  tetrick,  are  common  epithetes  to  scholars :  and  i  Patritius, 
irefore,  in  the  Institution  of  Princes,  would  not  have  them  to  be  great  stu- 
nts :  for  (as  Machiavel  holds)  study  weakens  their  bodies,  dulls  their  spirits, 
ates  their  strength  and  courage ;  and  good  scholars  are  never  good  souldiers; 
lich  a  certain  Goth  well  perceived ;  for,  when  his  coun trey-men  came  into 
reece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he  cried  out  against  it,  by  all 
»ns  they  should  not  do  it:  ^  leave  them  that  plaaue,  which  in  time  will 
nsume  all  their  vigour,  and  martial  spirits.     The  'Turks  abdicated  Comu- 
3,  the  next  heir,  from  the  empire,  because  be  was  so  much  given  to  his  book; 
d  'tis  the  common  tenent  of  the  world,  that  learning  dulls  and  dimmisheth 
e  spirits,  and  so,  per  consequens,  produceth  melancholy. 
Two  main  reasons  may  be  given  of  it,  why  students  should  be  more  sub- 
;t  to  this  malady  than  others.    The  one  is,  they  live  a  sedentary,  solitary 
e,  sibi  et  Musis,  free  from  bodily  exercise,  and  those  ordinary  disports 
lich  other  men  use;  and  many  times,  if  discontent  and  idleness  concur 
ith  it  (which  is  too  frequent),  they  are  precipitated  into  this  gulf  on  a 
dden  :  but  the  common  cause  is  overmuch  study ;  too  much  learning  (as 
Festus  told  Paul)  hath,  made  thee  mad :    *tis  that  other  extreme  which 
Fects  it.     So  did  Trincavellius  (/i^-  1.  consil.  12.  et  13)  find  by  his  expe- 
2nce,  in  two  of  his  patients,  a  young  baron,  and  another,  that  contracted 
is  malady  by  too  vehement  study ;    so  Forestus  (observat,  /.  10  observ, 
B)  in  a  young  divine  in  Lovain,  that  was  mad,  and  said  °  he  had  a  bible 
I  his  head.     Marsilius  Ficinus  (de  sanit.  tuend.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  3,  4,  et  lib. 
,  cap.  10)  gives  many  reasons  ^why  students  dote  more  often  than  others: 
le  first  is  their  negligence :  p  other  men  look  to  their  tools ;  a  painter  will 
^ash  his  pensils;  a , smith  will  look  to  his  hammer,  anvil,  forge  ;  an  huS' 
andman  will  mend  his  plough-irons,  and  grind  his  hatchet  if  it  be  dull ;  a 
2ulkner  or  huntsman  will  have  an  especial  care  of  his  hawks,  hounds, 
orscs,  dogs,  Sfc;  a  musician  will  string  and  unstring  his  lute,  S^c.  only 
zholars  neglect  that  instrument  (their  brain  and  spirits,  I  mean)  which  they 
dily  use,  and  by  which  they  i  ange  over  all  the  world,  which  by  much  stuSf 
i  consumed.     Vide  (saith  Lucian)  ne,funiculum  nimis  intendendo,  aliquandf 
brumpas  :  see  thou  twist  not  the  rope  so  hard,  till  at  length  it  ^  break; 

f  Nihil  xniiriB  auget,  ac  assidua  atudia,  et  profiindap  cogitationes.  f  Non  desunt,  qui  ex  jug^  studio^ 
t  intcixii>e8tiv&  lucubratione,  hue  devenerunt :  hi,  prv  ceteris,  enhn  plerumciue  melunchollA  Kolentia* 
»starl.  k  Study  is  a  continual  and  earnest  m<>ihtation.  applyed  to  some  thing  with  great  desivBi 
'ully  'Et  illi  qui  sunt  subtilis  iiigenii  et  multa)  iir»meditationis,  de  facili  incidnnt  in  inela&clw* 
am.  iObstudiorem  sniieitudinem.  lib.  5.  tit  5.  ^Oanpar  Ens.  Thesaur.  Polit.  Apotelet.  IL 
irtccis  banc  pestem  relinnuite,  quaj  dubium  non  est  quin  brevl  omiiem  iis  vigorem  ereptura  Martini* 
ue  spiritus  exhaustnra  sit,  ut  ad  arma  tractanda  plane  innabiles  futuri  sint.       >  KnoIIes,  Turk.  UM. 


>  Act   26  24.         ■  Nimils  studiis  melancholicus  evasit,  dioens,  se  Biblium  in  capite  habere.  , 

nelancholli  assidul,  erebrisque  dollramentis,  vexentur  eorum  animi,  ut  dosinere  cogantur.        p Solsifl 
luilibct  artifex  Instrumenta  sua  diligentissime  curat,  penici.los  pic-tor ;  mafleos  incudesque  fkbcr  te* 
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Ficinus  in  his  fourth  chapter  gives  some  other  reasons  :  Saturn  and  Mercury, 
the  patrons  of  learning,  are  both  dry  planets  :  and  Origanus  assigns  the 
same  cause,  why  Mercurialists  are  so  poor,  and  most  part  beggers  ;  for  that 
their  president  Mercury  had  no  better  fortune  himself.  The  Destinies,  of 
old,  put  poverty  upon  him  as  a  punishment ;  since  when,  poetry  and  beg- 
g^ery  are  gemelli,  twin-bom  brats,  inseparable  companions  ; 

'And,  to  this  day,  is  every  acholar  poor : 
Orosa  gold  from  Uiem  runs  headlong  to  the  hoor : 

Mercury  can  help  them  to  knowledge,  but  not  to  money.  The  second  is 
contemplation,  *tf7/iicA  dryes  the  brain,  and  extinguisheth  natural  heat ;  for^ 
whilst  the  spirits  are  intent  to  meditation  above  in  the  head,  the  stomach 
and  liver  are  left  destitute ;  and  thence  come  black  blood  and  crudities,  by 
defect  of  concoction ;  and,  for  want  of  exercise,  the  superfluous  vapours 
cannot  exhale,  ^c.  The  same  reasons  are  repeated  by  Gomesius  (lib,  4. 
cap,  1.  de  sale), '  Nymannus  {oral,  de  Imag,),  Jo.  Voschius  {lib,  2,  cap,  5, 
de  peste)  :  and  something  more  they  add,  that  hard  students  are  commonly 
troubled  with  gowts,  catarrhes,  rheums,  cachexia,  bradypepsia,  bad  eyes, 
stone,  and  coUick,  "  crudities,  oppilations,  vertigo,  winds,  consumptions,  and 
all  such  diseases  as  come  by  over-much  sitting  :  they  are  most  part  lean,  dry, 
iU-coloured,  spend  their  fortunes,  lose  their  wits,  and  many  times  their  lives  ; 
and  all  through  immoderate  pains,  and  extraordinary  studies.  If  you  will  not 
believe  the  truth  of  this,  look  upon  great  Tostatus  and  Thomas  Aquinas 
works ;  and  tell  me  whether  those  men  took  pains  ?  peruse  Austin,  Hierom, 
&c.  and  many  thousands  besides. 

Qui  cupit  optatam  carsu  contingere  metam,      I     He  that  desir«>s  this  wished  goal  to  gain, 
Multa  tulit,  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.         |     Must  sweat  and  freeze  hefore  he  can  attain, 

and  labour  hard  for  it.     So  did  Seneca,  by  his  own  confession  (ep,  8) :  ^  not 
a  day  that  I  spend  idle  ;  part  of  the  night  I  keep  mine  eyes  open,  tired 
with  waking,  and  mnu  slumbering,  to  their  continual  task.     Hear  Tully 
(pro  Archid  Poetd) :  whilst  others  loytered,  and  took  their  pleasures,  he 
was  dmtinually  at  his  book.     So  they  do  that  will  be  scholars,  and  that  to 
the  hazard,  (I  say)  of  their  healths,  fortunes,  wits,  and  lives.     How  much  did 
Aristotle  and  Ptolomy  spend  (unius  regni  pretium,  they  say— more  than  a 
kings  ransome)  how  many  crowns  per  annum,  to  perfect  arts,  the  one  about 
his  Hbtory  of  Creatures,  the  other  on  his  Almagest  ?     How  much  time  did 
Thebet  Benchorat  employ,  to  find  out  the  motion  of  the  eighth  sphear  ?  forty 
years  and  more,  some  write*     How  many  poor  scholars  have  lost  their  wits,  or 
become  dizards,  neglecting  all  worldly  anairs,  and  their  own  health,  wealth, 
esse  and  bene  esse,  to  gain  knowledge  !  for  which,  after  all  their  pains,  in  the 
worlds  esteem  they  are  accounted  ridiculous  and  silly  fools,  ideots,  asses,  and 
(as  oft  they  are)  rejected,  condemned,  derided,  doting,  and  mad.    Look  for  ex- 
amples in  Hildesheim  {spicil,  2.  de  manid  et  delirio)  :  read  Trincavellius(/.  3. 
consiL  36.  et  c,  17),  Montanus  (consil.  233),  ^Garceus  {de  Judic.  genit,  cap, 
33),  Mercurialis  (ca««/.  86.  cap,  25),  Prosper  *Calenus  (in  his  book  de  atrd 
bile) :  go  to  Bedlam,  and  ask.    Or  if  they  keep  their  wits,  yet  they  are  esteemed 
scrubs  and  fools,  ^  by  reason  of  their  carriage  ;  after  seven  years  study, 


«^-|VI#«W  j»i*»»»««»,     «.«#»*.mvi«^     *ii»«ii».k,     o.wuiBbi.uw     ••C|#ai%juc    u^Vkt&utk  ,     uttu^,     ^jv,     miiuiriakia     ••••••%    ^v««.  ■.•^^ 

MDgaia  crassos  et  niger  efficitur,   dura  nimio  otio  memhrurum   superflui   vaporcs  non  exhalant. 
*  Cerebrum  exsiccator,  corpora  sensim  gracilescant.        "  Studlusi  sunt  cachectici,  et  numqiiam  bene 
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in  a  Frenchman  of 

faetus  melancholicus. 

small  town  hecome  a 


202  Games  of  Melancholy.  [  Part.  1 .  Sec.  2. 


-■statui  tacitaniiiM  exit 


Plerainque,  et  rbu  populum  quadt : 

because  they  cannot  ride  an  horse,  which  every  clown  can  do ;  salute  and 
court  a  gentlewoman,  carve  at  table,  cringe,  and  make  congies,  which  every 
common  swasher  can  do,  hos  pnpulus  ridet :  they  are  laughed  to  scorn,  ana 
accounted  silly  fools,  by  our  gallants.  Yea,  many  times,  such  is  their  misery, 
they  deserve  it :  a  meer  scholar,  a  meer  ass. 

When,  by  themselreStthey  gnaw  llieir  nrarmurlm^ 
And  ftiiious  silence,  as  'twere  ballaiieiog 
Each  word  upon  their  out-stx«lcbt  Up,  aiid  vtaem 
They  meditate  the  dreams  of  old  sick  men, 
^,  mU  qfmoikimg  natkiugnu  be  bnmgii. 
And  thai  tekich  ii,  can  ne*rt  be  turmam mamgkL 


*  Obstipo  capite,  et  figentes  lumloe  terram, 
Murmura  cum  secum  et  rabiosa  silentia  rodunt, 
Atque  expurrecto  trutinantur  verba  labello, 
iEjprotI  veteris  meditantes  somnia,  gigni 
De  nihilo  nihilum ;  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reTerti. 

^ who  do  lean  awry 

Their  heads,  piercing  the  earth  with  a  flxt  eye ; 


Thus  they  go  commonly  meditating  unto  themselves,  thus  they  sit,  such  is  their 
action  and  gesture.     Fulgosus  {I.  8.  c.  7)  makes  mention  how  Th.  Aquinas, 
supping  with  king  Lewis  of  France,  upon  a  sudden  knocked  his  fist  upon  the 
table,  and  cryed,  conclusum  est  contra  Manichtsos ;  his  wits  were  a  wool- 
gathering (as  they  say),  and  his  head  busied  about  other  matters :  when  he 
perceived  his  error,  he  was  much  ^  abashed.     Such  a  story  there  is  of  Archi- 
medes in  Vitruvius,  that,  having  found  out  the  means  to  know  how  much  gold 
was  mingled  with  the  silver  in  king  Hierons  crown,  ran  naked  forth  of  the  bath 
and  cryed,  evpi^ica,  I  have  found ;  ^  and  was  commonly  so  intent  to  his  studies^ 
that  he  never  perceived  what  was  done  about  him :  when  the  city  was  taken, 
and  the  souldiers  now  ready  to  rifle  his  house,  he  took  no  notice  of  it,     *S* 
Bernard  rode  all  day  long  by  the  Lemnian  lake,  and  asked  at  last  where  he 
was  (Marullus,  lib,  2.  cap.  4).     It  was  Democritus  carriage  alone  that  made 
the  Abderites  suppose  him  to  have  been  mad,  and  send  for  Hippocrates  to 
cure  him :  if  he  had  been  in  any  solemn  company,  he  would  upon  all  occasioDS 
fall  a  laughing.     Theophrastus  saith  as  much  of  Heraclitus,  for  that  he  con- 
tinually wept,  and  Laertius  of  Menedemus  Lampsacenus,  because  he  ran  like  a 
madman,  ^saying,  he  came  from  hell  as  a  spie,  to  tell  the  devils  what  mortal 
men  did.     Your  greatest  students  are  commonly  no  better — silly,  soft  fellows  in 
their  outward  behaviour,  absurd,  ridiculous  to  others,  and  no  whit  experienced 
in  worldly  business :  they  can  measure  the  heavens,  range  over  the  world,  teach 
others  wisdom ;  and  yet,  in  bargains  and  contracts,  they  are  circumvented  by 
every  base  tradesman.  Are  not  these  men  fools  ?  and  how  should  they  be  other- 
wise, but  as  so  many  sots  in  schools^  when  (as  >  he  well  observed)  they  neither 
hear  nor  see  such  things  as  are  commonly  practised  abroad  ?  how  should 
they  get  experience  ?  by  what  means  ?  *^  /  knew  in  my  time  many  scholarsy 
saith  ^neas  Sylvius  (in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Gasper  Scitick,  chancellor  to  the 
emperour)  excellent  well  learned,  but  so  rude,  so  silly,  that  they  had  no 
common  civility,  nor  knew  how  to  manage  their  domestick  or  publick  affairs, 
Paglarens'is  was  amazed,  and  said  his  farmer  had  surely  cozened  him,  when 
he  heard  him  tell  that  his  sow  had  eleven  pigs,  and  his  ass  had  but  onefoaL 
To  say  the  best  of  this  profession,  I  can  give  no  other  testimony  of  them  in 
general,  than  that  of  ^  Pliny  of  Iseeus — he  is  yet  a  scholar ;  than  which  kind 
of  men  there  is  nothing  so  simple,  so  sincere,  none  better;  they  are,  naQst 
part,  harmless,  honest,  upright,  innocent,  plain  dealing  men. 

'  In^nium,  sibi  quod  vanas  desumpsit  Athenas.  Et  septem  studiis  annos  dedit,  insenuitque  Libris 
et  curis,  statu!  tacitumlus  exit  Plenimque,  et  rl^u  pouulum  quatit  Hor.  ep.  S.  lib.  2.  "Vers.  Sat« 
^TranslatiMl  by  M.  B.  Holiday.    «  Thomas,  rubore  conrusus,  dixit  se  de  argumento  cogiHsse.    'Plu- 


t*irch  vitA  Maicelli.  Nee  sennit  urbem  captam,  nee  milites  in  domum  imientes,  adeo  intentos  stadiis, 
X;c.  •  Lib.  2.  cap.  18.  'Sub  Furle  larvi  circumivit  urbem,  dtctitans  se  exploratorem  ab  inferis 
venlsse.  delatunim  lUcmonibus  mortalium  peccata.  *  I'etronius.  Ego  arbitror  in  scholia  stultissimos 
fieri,  quia  nihil  eonim.  que  in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt  aut  videnL  ^  Novi.  meis  diebos,  nleroeque 
htudijs  Ulerarum  deditos,  qui  disciplinis  admodiim  abundabant ;  sed  hi  nihil  civilitatis  habeoant,  nee 
rem.  publ.  nee  domeaticam  regere  n6rant.  Stupult  Paglarenais,  et  furti  Tillicuro  accutaTit,  qai  tuem 
fetaro  undeclm  porcellos,  asinam  unam  dnntaxat  puUum,  enixam  retolerat  *  Lib.  1.  EpUt.  8.  Ad* 
hue  sch')lastlous  tantum  est ;  quo  generr  homlnumt  nihil  ant  est  timplieios,  ant  tlneerius,  aut  melins. 
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Now,  because  they  are  commonly  subject  to  such  hazards  aud  mconre- 
niences,  as  dotage,  madness,  simplicity,  &c.  Jo.  Voschius  would  have 
good  scholars  to  be  highly  rewardea,  and  had  in  some  extraordinary  respect 
aboTe  other  men,  J  to  have  greater  priviteges  than  the  rest,  that  adventure 
themselves  and  abbreviate  their  lives  for  the  publich  good.  But  our  patrona 
of  learning  are  so  hiy  now  a  dayes,  from  respecting  the  Muses,  and  giving 
that  honour  to  scholars,  or  reward,  which  they  deserve,  and  are  allowed  by 
those  indulgent  privileges  of  many  noble  princes,  that,  after  all  their  puns 
taken  in  the  universities,  cost  and  charge,  expences,  irksom  hours,  laborious 
tasks,  wearisome  dayes,  dangers,  hazards  (barred  interim  from  all  pleasures 
which  other  men  have,  mewed  up  like  hawks  all  their  lives)  if  they  chance 
to  wade  through  them,  they  shall  in  the  end  be  rejected,  contemned,  and 
(which  is  their  greatest  misery)  driven  to  their  shifts,  exposed  to  want, 
poverty,  and  beggery.     Thdr  familiar  attendants  are, 

k  PlillciitM  Morbf,  Luctufl,  Curaque,  Laborque,     I     Orief,  Labour,  Care,  pale  Sickness,  Miseries, 
Et  Mctns,  et  malesaadA  Fames,  et  tnrpis  Egestas.  I     Fear.  filUiy  Poverty,  Hunger  Uiat  cryes ; 
TcrrfbOca  risn  forme |     Terrible  monsters  to  be  seen  witb  eyes. 

If  there  were  nothing  else  to  trouble  them,  the  conceit  of  this  alone  were 
enough  to  make  them  all  melancholy.  Most  other  trades  and  professions, 
after  some  seven  years  prenticeship,  are  enabled  by  their  craft  to  live  of 
themselves.  A  merchant  adventures  his  goods  at  sea;  and,  though  his 
hazard  be  great,  yet,  if  one  ship  return  of  four,  he  likely  makes  a  saving 
voyage.  An  husbandmans  gains  are  almost  certain ;  quibus  ipse  Jupiter 
nocere  non  potest  ('tis  *Catos  hyperbole,  a  great  husband  himself) :  only 
scholars,  methinks,  are  most  uncertain,  unrespected,  subject  to  all  casualties, 
and  hazards:  for,  first,  not  one  of  a  many  proves  to  be  a  scholar ;  all  are  not 
capable  and  docile;  ex  omni  ligno  non  Jit  Mercurius :  ™  we  can  make  majors 
and  officers  every  year,  but  not  scholars :  kings  can  invest  knights  and  barons, 
as  Sigismond  the  emperour  confessed:  universities  can  give  degrees;  and — 
Tuquod  eSy  e  populo  quilibet  esse  potest :  but  he,  nor  they,  nor  all  the  world, 
can  g^ve  learning,  make  philosophers,  artists,  oratours,  poets.  We  can  soon 
say,  (as  Seneca  well  notes)  O  virum  bonum  !  o  divitem !  point  at  a  rich  man, 
a  good,  an  happy  man,  a  proper  man,  sumtuose  vestitum,  calamistratum,  bene 
olemtem :  magno  temporis  impendio  constat  hac  laudatioj  o  virum  literatum  I 
but  *tis  not  so  easily  performed  to  find  out  a  learned  man.  Learning  is  not  so 
quickly  got :  though  they  may  be  willing  to  take  pains,  and  to  that  end  suffi- 
ciently informed  and  liberally  maintained  by  their  patrons  and  parents,  yet  few 
can  compass  it :  or,  if  they  be  docile,  yet  all  mens  wills  are  not  answerable  to 
their  wits ;  they  can  apprehend,  but  will  not  take  pains ;  they  are  either  se- 
duced by  bad  companions,  vel  in  puellam  impingunt^  vel  in  poculumy  and  so 
spend  their  time  to  their  friends  grief  and  their  own  undoings.  Or,  put  case 
they  be  studious,  industrious,  of  ripe  wits,  and  perhaps  good  capacities,  then 
how  many  diseases  of  body  and  mind  must  they  encounter  ?  No  labour  in 
the  world  like  unto  study.  It  may  be,  their  temperature  will  not  endure  it : 
hat,  striving  to  be  excellent,  to  know  all,  they  lose  health,  wealth,  wit,  life, 
and  all.  Let  him  yet  happily  escape  all  these  hazards,  tereis  intestinis, 
with  a  body  of  brass,  and  is  now  consummate  and  ripe ;  he  hath  profited 
in  his  studies,  and  proceeded  with  all  applause :  after  many  expences,  he  is 
fit  for  preferment :  where  shall  he  have  it  ?  he  is  as  far  to  seek  it,  as  he  was 
(after  twenty  years  standing)  at  the  first  day  of  his  coming  to  the  university. 
For,  what  course  shall  he  take,  being  now  capable  and  ready  ?    The  most 

Uiiwjwlwlleglsiidl,  qoi  ob  eommnne  bonum  abbreriant  sibi  vitam.  ^  Virg.  JEx\.  lib.  6.  '  Plu- 
taidi,  «iM  409.  Ccrtnrn  agrieolaUonit  hicram,  flCc  ■  Qaotannis  Sunt  consules  et  proconsules : 
res  fC  f  ttifuliuiiil  boo  naseftar. 
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rable  and  easie,  and  about  which  many  are  imployed,  is  to  teach  a  school, 
m  lecturer  or  curat;  and,  for  that,  he  shall  have  faulkners  wages,  ten 
und  per  annnm^  and  his  diet,  or  some  small  stipend,  so  long  as  he  can 
;ase  his  patron  or  the  parish ;  if  they  approve  him  not  (for  usually  they 
but  a  year  or  two — as  inconstant,  as  "  they  that  cryed,  **  Hosanna"  one 
y,  and  '*  Crucifie  him'*  the  other),  serving-man  like,  he  must  go  look  a 
w  master  :  if  they  do,  what  is  his  reward  ? 

•  Hoc  quuque  te  manet,  ut  nueros  elementa  docentem 
Occupet  extremis  in  vici«  oalba  senectus. 

ke  an  ass,  he  wears  out  his  time  for  provender,  and  can  shew  a  stum  rod, 
'jam  tritam  et  laceram,  saith  p  Heeaus,  an  old  torn  gown,  an  ensign  of 
}  infelicity ;  he  hath  his  labour  for  his  pain,  a  modicum  to  keep  him  tul  he 
decrepit;  and  that  is  all.  Grammaticus  non  estfelix,  Sfc,  If  he  be  a 
incher  chaplain  in  a  gentlemans  house,  (as  it  befel  ^  Euphormio)  after  some 
.ren  years  service,  he  may  perchance  have  a  living  to  the  halves,  or  some 
lall  rectory  with  the  mother  of  the  maids  at  length,  a  poor  kinswoman,  or 
;rackt-chamber-maid,  to  have  and  to  hold  during  the  time  of  his  life.  But, 
le  offend  his  good  patron,  or  displease  his  lady  mistres  in  the  mean  time, 

'  Ducetur  plantA,  relut  icta«  ab  Hercule  Cacun, 
Ponetuique  foras,  si  quid  tentarerit  anquam 
Hiscere 

Hercules  did  by  Cacus,  he  shall  be  dragged  forth  of  doors  by  the  heels,  away 
th  him.  If  he  bend  his  forces  to  some  other  studies,  with  an  intent  to  be  a 
iretis  to  some  noble  man,  or  in  such  a  place  with  an  embassadour,  he  shall 
d  that  these  persons  rise,  like  prentises,  one  under  another  :  and  so,  in  many 
idesmens  shops,  when  the  master  is  dead,  the  foreman  of  the  shop  commonly 
ips  in  his  place.  Now  for  poets,  rhetoricians,  historians,  philosophers,  "ma- 
ematicians,  sophisters,  &c,  they  are  like  grashoppers :  sing  they  must  in  sum- 
2r,  and  pine  in  the  winter ;  for  there  is  no  preferment  for  them.  Even  so  they 
5re  at  first,  if  you  will  believe  that  pleasant  tale  of  Socrates  which  he  told  fair 
leedrus  under  a  plane-tree,  at  the  banks  of  the  river  Ismenus.  About  noon, 
len  it  was  hot,  and  the  grashoppers  made  a  noise,  he  took  that  sweet  occasion 
tell  him  a  tale,  how  grashoppers  were  once  scholars,  musicians,  poets,  &c. 
fore  the  Muses  were  born,  and  lived  without  meat  and  drink,  and  for  that 
use  were  turned  by  Jupiter  into  grashoppers :  and  may  be  turned  again,  in 
Ithoni  cicadaSy  aut  Lyciorum  ranas,  for  any  reward  I  see  they  are  like  to 
.ve  :  or  else,  in  the  mean  time,  I  would  they  could  live,  as  they  did,  without 
y  viaticum,  like  so  many  ^manucodiatcB,  those  Indian  birds  of  Paradise,  as 
*  commonly  call  them — those,  I  mean,  that  live  with  the  air  and  dew  of 
aven,  and  need  no  other  food ;  for,  being  as  they  are,  their  "  rhetorick  onfy 
rves  them  to  curse  their  bad  fortunes;  and  many  of  them,  for  want  of 
eans,  are  driven  to  hard  shifts ;  from  grashoppers  they  turn  to  humble-bees 
id  wasps,  plain  parasites,  and  make  the  Muses  mules,  to  satisfie  their  hunger- 
irved  panches,  and  get  a  meals  meat :  To  say  truth,  'tis  the  common 
rtune  of  most  scholars,  to  be  servile  and  poor,  to  complain  pittifuUy,  and 
y  open  their  wants  to  their  respectless  patrons,  as  *'  Cardan  doth,  as  ^Xy- 
uder,  and  many  others ;  and  (which  is  too  common  in  those  dedicatory 
nstles)  for  hope  of  gain,  to  lye,  flatter,  and  with  hyperbolical  elogiumi 
id  commendations,  to  magnifie  and  extol  an  illiterate  unworthy  idiot,  for 
9  excellent  vertues,  whom  they  should  rather  (as  *  Machiavel  observes) 
lifie,  and  rail  at  downright  for  his  most  notorious  villanies  and  vices.     So 

Mat  31.         •Hor.  ep.  80.  1.  1.         pLib.  1.  de  contem.  amor.         iSatyricon.         'Jut.  Sat.  9L 
T8.  colit  astra.         *  AldroTandus,  de  Aribus,  I.  12.  Gesner,  &c.        "  Uteraa  habent,  queit  slbC 
tuns  sua  maledicant    Sat  Menip.       ^  Lib.  de  libris  oropriis.  fol.  94.       ^Pnafat  traaaUt.    Ft 
Dh.       >PoUt  disput    LandibttiextonunteoB.ae  si  Virtutibot  poUervntk  quoa,  obinfialta; 
i/itf  ritupenn  oporteret 
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they  prostitute  themselyes,  as  fidlers  or  mercenary  tradesmen,  to  serve  great 
mens  turns  for  a  small  reward.  They  are  like  y  Indians ;  they  have  store  of 
gold,  but  know  not  the  worth  of  it :  for  I  am  of  Synesius  opinion,  *  King 
Hieron  got  more  by  Simonides  acquaintance ^  than  Simonides  did  by  his : 
they  have  their  best  education,  good  institution,  sole  qualification  from  us ; 
and,  when  they  have  done  well,  their  honour  and  immortality  from  us ;  we 
are  the  living  tombs,  registers,  and  so  many  trumpetours  of  their  fames  :  what 
was  Achilles,  without  Homer  ?  Alexander,  without  Arrian  and  Curtius  ?  who 
had  known  the  Ceesars,  but  for  Suetonius  and  Dion  ? 

•  Vixerunt  fortes  ante  Agmmemnona  I  Ursentur,  ignotique.  longi 

Malti :  sed  omnes  iUacrjmubiles  |  Nocte.  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

They  are  more  beholden  to  scholars,  than  scholars  to  them ;  but  they  under- 
value themselves,  and  so,  by  those  great  men,  are  kept  down.  Let  them  have 
all  that  Encyclopaedia,  all  the  learning  in  the  world ;  they  must  keep  it  to 
themselves,  ^  live  in  base  esteem y  and  starve,  except  they  will  submit  (as 
Budeeus  well  hath  it)  so  many  good  parts,  so  many  ensigns  of  arts,  vertues, 
and  be  slavishly  obnoxious  to  some  illiterate  potentate,  and  live  under  his 
insolent  worship,  or  honour,  like  parasites,  qui  tamquam  mures,  alienum, 
panem  comedunt.  For,  to  say  truth,  artes  hce  non  sunt  lucrative  (as  Guido 
Bonat,  that  great  astrologer  could  foresee)  they  be  not  gainful  arts  these,  sed 
esurientes  et  Jamelica,  but  poor  and  hungry. 

•  Dat  Galenas  opes ;  dat  Justinianus  honores ;   I     The  rich  Dhysieian,  honour'd  lawyers,  ride, 
Srd  genus  et  species  cogitur  ire  pedes :  |     Whil'st  the  poor  scholar  foots  it  by  their  side. 

Poverty  is  the  Muses  patrimony ;  and,  as  that  poetical  divinity  teacheth  us, 
when  Jupiters  daughters  were  each  of  them  married  to  the  Gods,  the  Muses 
alone  were  lefl  solitary,  Helicon  forsaken  of  all  suters ;  and  I  believe  it  was, 
because  they  had  no  portion. 

Calliope  loneam  ccelebs  cur  vixit  in  cvum  ?     I         Why  did  Calliope  live  so  long  a  maid  7 
Nempe  nihil  dotis,  quod  numeraret,  erat     |         Because  she  had  no  dowry  to  be  paid. 

Ever  since,  all  their  followers  are  poor,  forsaken,  and  left  unto  themselves; 
in  so  much  that,  as  **  Petronius  argues,  you  shall  likely  know  tliem  by  their 
cloaths.  There  came,  saith  he,  by  chance  into  my  company,  a  fellow,  not 
very  spruce  to  look  on,  that  I  could  perceive  by  that  note  alone,  he  was  a 
scholar,  whom  commonly  rich  men  hate.  I  asked  him  what  he  was :  he  an- 
swered, a  poet,  I  demanded  again  why  he  was  so  ragged:  he  told  me,  this 
kind  of  learning  never  made  any  man  lich. 


•  Qui  pelago  credit,  magno  se  fcenore  tollit ; 
Qni  pugnas  et  castra  petit,  praecingitur  auro  ; 
Vilis  adulator  picto  jacet  corius  ostro ; 
Sola  piuinosis  no)rret  facundia  pannis. 


A  merchants  gain  is  great,  that  goes  to  sea : 
A  sou  I  die  r  embossed  all  in  gold : 

A  flatterer  lyes  fox'din  brave  array, 
A  scholar  only  ragged  to  behold. 

All  which  our  ordinary  students  right  well  perceiving  in  the  universities how 

unprofitable  these  poetical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical  studies  are,  how 
little  respected,  how  few  patrons — apply  themselves  in  all  haste  to  those  three 
commodious  professions  of  law,  physick,  and  divinity,  sharing  themselves  be- 
tween them,  'rejecting  these  arts  in  the  mean  time,  history,  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, or  lightly  passing  them  over,  as  pleasant  toyes,  fitting  only  table  talk, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  discourse.  They  are  not  so  behoveful  :  he  that  can 
tell  his  money,  hath  arithmetick  enough :  he  is  a  true  geometrician,  can  mea- 
sure out  a  good  fortune  to  himself;  a  perfect  astrologer,  that  can  cast  the  rise 

y  Or,  as  horses  know  not  their  strength,  they  consider  not  their  own  worth.       »  Plura  ex  Simonidis 
ikmiliaritate  Hieron  oonsequntus  est,  quam  ex  Hieronis  Simonides.  •  Hor.  lib.  4.  od.  9.         t  Inter 

lacrtes  et  plebeios  fere  jacet,  ultimum  locum  habens,  nisi  tot  artis  virtutisque  insignia,  turpiter, 
dmoxie,  sopparasitando  fascibus  subjecerit  proterve  insolentisque  potentin.  Lib.  1.  de  contemt.' 
iortnitarum.  *  Buchanan,  eleg.  lib.  *  In  Satyrico.  Intrat  senex,  sed  cultu  nun  ita  sne- 
,  ot  fscile  appar«ret  eum  h&c  nota  literatum  esse ;  quos  divites  odisse  solent.  Ego,  inquit,  potf ta 
Quare  ergo  tarn  male  vestitus  es  7  Propter  hoc  ipsum ;  amor  ingenii  neminem  unquam  di  vitem 
•  Petnmliw  Arbiter.  'Oppressus  paupertate  animus  nihil  eximium  aut  sublime  curitare 
.  AacBnltates  Uteraram,  aut  ele^tiam,  quoniam  nihil  prcsidii  in  his  ad  vit«  comn^vua 
Hdrt,  pdmo  negllgere.  mox  odisse,  incipit.    Heins. 
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and  fell  of  others,  and  mark  tlieir  errant  motions  to  his  own  use.  The  best  op- 
ticks  are,  to  reflect  the  beams  of  some  great  mens  favour  and  grace  to  shine 
upon  him.  He  is  a  good  engineer,  ihul  alone  can  make  an  instnimpnt  to  get 
preferment.  This  was  the  common  tenentand  practice  of  Poland,  asCronicrus 
observed,  not  long  since,  in  tlie  first  book  of  hia  history  :  tlieir  utiiversilies  were 
generally  base;  not  a  philosopher,  a  mathematician,  an  antiquary,  Sec.  to  he 
found  of  any  note  amongst  them,  because  they  had  no  set  reward  or  stipend ; 
but  every  man  betook  himself  to  divinity,  hoc  solum  in  volis  kabens,  opimum 
tacerdotium  :  a  good  personage  was  their  aim.  This  was  the  practice  of  some 
ofour  neer neighbours,  as  "Upsius  inveighs;  they  thrust  their  children  lo  the 
itudy  of  law  and  divimtif ,  be/ore  they  be  tiifiirmed  aright,  or  capable  of  such 
tludies.  Scilicet  omnibus  arllbus  antislal  spes  lucri:  el  formgsior  est  ca- 
mulut  aiiri,  qaam  quidi/utd  Gr/s(i  Latinie/ae  deliranlei  scripgervnt.  Ex  hoc 
numero  dehiile  vemiiitl  nd  gitbcrnacula  retpub.  inlersvnl  et  praiunt  consiliit 
rtgum;  o  pater!  o  patiia!  so  he  complained;  and  so  many  others:  for 
even  so  we  find,  to  serve  a  great  man,  to  get  an  ofRce  in  some  bishops  coiu|L_ 
(to  practise  in  some  good  town),  or  compass  a  benefice,  is  the  mark  we  shc^S 
at,  as  being  so  advantagious,  the  high  way  to  preferment  J^M 

Although,  many  times,  for  augbt  I  can  see,  these  men  fail  as  often  as  the  tflj 
in  theirprojects,  andare  asusually  frustrate  of  their  hopes:  for,  let  him  be  adSC- 
toroftheiaw,an  excellent  civilianof  good  worth,  where  shall  he  practise  and  ex- 
patiate? Their  fields  are  so  scant,  the  civil  law  with  us  so  contracted  with  prohi- 
bitions, so  few  causes,  by  reason  of  those  all -devouring  municipal  laws  (quibus 
nihil  illiteratitti,  ioilh  "Erasmus — an  illiterate  and  a  barbarous  study;  for, 
thouehtheybe  never  so  well  learned  in  it,  I  can  hardly  vouchsafe  them  tlie  name 
of  scholars,  except  they  be  otherwise  qualified)  and  so  few  courts  are  left  to  that 
profession,  such  slender  offices,  and  those  commonly  to  be  compassed  at  such 
dear  rates,  that  I  know  not  how  an  ingenious  man  stiould  thrive  amongst  them. 
Now, for  physicians,  there  are  in  every  village  so  many  mountebank s.empericks, 
quack -sal  vers,  Paracelsians,  (as  they  call  themselves),  cansyici  et  tanicidm  (so 
'  Clenard  terms  them),  wisards,  alcumists,  poor  vicars,  cast  apothecaries,  physi- 
cians men,  barbers,  and  good  wives,  professing  great  skill,  that  I  make  great 
doubt  how  they  shall  be  maintained,  or  who  shall  be  their  patients.  Besides, 
there  are  so  many  of  both  sorts,  and  some  of  them  such  harpyes,  wt  covetous, 
so  clamorous,  so  impudent,  and  (as '  he  said)  litigious  idiots, 


tonnttcnt.        I  Loquululcu  ti»)w.Utluin  itropho, 

I  _  Mili«D>  lillgmnllum 

Avemm  hIudiiiE,  tj^tim,  ftr. 


1 


NulnniiDg,  lunb  ■  puiu-nilllEld«  uUou.     |        ordouunrn  thi 

that  they  cannot  well  tell  how  to  live  one  by  another,  but,  as  he  jested  (i 
comedy)  of  clocks,  they  were  so  many,  ''  major  part  populi  artdS  rep/at  fai 
they  are  almost  starved  a  great  part  of  tliem,  and  ready  to  devour  their  ftp 
lows,  '  et  naxld  calliditale  te  compere  ;  such  a  multitude  of  pettifoggers,  and 
empericks,  such  inipostors,  that  an  honest  man  knows  not  in  what  sort  to  com- 
pose and  behave  himself  in  their  society,  to  carry  himself  with  credit  in  so  vile 
a  rout;  scientiw  nomen,  tot  iumtibus  partum  el  vigiiiit,  profiteH  ditpui'  ' 
poslquam.lfC. 

Last  of  all,  to  come  to  our  divines,  the  most  noble  profession  end  w 
of  double  honour,  but  of  all  others  the  most  distressed  and  miserable, 
will  not  believe  me,  hear  a  brief  of  it,  as  it  was,  not  many  years  since, 
licly  preached  at  Pauls  cross,  ■"  by  a  grave  minister  then,  and  now  a  rev 

•  EpiiUl.  anaoi.  lib.  4.  op.  al.       'Cieenw.  di^        iKri<t.ilb.a.       UlOoiulBp^o^ 
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bishop  of  this  land.  We,  that  are  bred  up  in  learning ^  and  destinated  by  our 
parents  to  this  end^  we  suffer  our  childhood  in  the  grammer  school,  which 
Austin  calls  magnam  tyrannidem,  et  grave  malum,  and  compares  it  to  the 
torments  of  martyrdom  ;  when  we  come  to  the  university,  if  we  live  of  the 
college  allowance,  as  Phalaris  objected  to  the  Leontines,  iravr&y  iyhlc  ^Xj)*' 
Xifiou  jcac  fSftov,  needy  of  all  things  but  hunger  and  fear;  or,  if  we  be  main- 
tained but  partly  by  our  parents  cost,  do  depend  in  [un]  necessary  mainte- 
nance, books,  and  degrees,  before  we  come  to  any  perfection.  Jive  hundrelh 
pounds,  or  a  thousand  marks.  If,  by  this  price  of  the  expence  of  time,  our 
bodies  and  spirits,  our  substance  and  patrimonies,  we  cannot  purchase  those 
small  rewards,  which  are  ours  by  law,  and  the  right  of  inheritance,  a  poor 
personage,  or  a  vicarage  of  501.  per  annum,  but  we  must  pay  to  the  patron 
for  the  lease  of  a  life  (a  spent  and  out-worn  life)^  either  in  annual  pension, 
or  above  the  rate  of  a  coppyhold,  and  that  with  the  hazard  and  loss  of  our 
souls^  by  simony  and  perjury,  and  the  forfeiture  of  all  our  spiritual  prefer - 
ments,  in  esse  and  posse,  both  present  and  to  come  ;  what  father  after  a 
while  will  be  so  improvidlent,  to  bring  up  his  son,  to  his  great  charge,  to  this 
necessary  beggery  ?  What  Christian  will  be  so  irreligious,  to  bring  up  his 
son  in  that  course  of  life,  which,  by  all  probability  and  necessity,  cog^t  ad 
turpia,  enforcing  to  sin,  will  entangle  him  in  simony  and  perjuty,  when  as 

the  poet  saitk,  Invitatus  ad  hac  aliquis  de  ponte  negabit a  beggers  brat, 

taken  from  the  bridge  where  he  sits  a  begging,  if  he  knew  the  inconvenience, 
had  cause  to  refuse  it.  This  being  thus,  have  not  we  fished  fair  all  this 
while,  that  are  initiate  divines,  to  find  no  better  fruits  of  our  labours?  ^Hoc 
est,  cur  pa  lies  ?  cur  quis  non  prandeat,  hoc  est  ?  Do  we  macerate  our  selves 
for  this?  Is  it  for  this  we  rise  so  early  all  the  year  long,  ° leaping  (as  he 
saith)  out  of  our  beds,  when  we  hear  the  bell  ring,  as  if  we  had  heard  a 
thunder  clap  ?  If  this  be.  all  the  respect,  reward,  and  honour,  we  shall  have, 
Pprange  leves  calamos,  et  scinde,  Thalia,  libellos:  let  us  give  over  our 
books,  and  betake  ourselves  to  some  other  course  of  life.  To  what  end 
shoald  we  study  ?  ^  Quid  me  literulas  stulti  docuere  parentes  ?  what  did  our 
parents  mean  to  make  us  scholars,  to  be  as  far  to  seek  for  preferment  ader 
twenty  years  study,  as  we  were  at  first?  why  do  we  take  such  pains  ? 
Quid  tantum  insanisjuvat  impallescere  chartis?  If  there  be  no  more  hope 
of  reward,  no  better  encouragement,  I  say  again,  Frange  leves  calamos, 
et  scinde,  Thalia,  libellos:  let's  turn  souldiers,  sell  our  books,  and  buy 
swords,  guns,  and  pikes,  or  stop  bottles  with  them,  turn  our  philosophers 
gowns  (as  Cleanthes  once  did)  unto  millers  coats,  leave  all,  and  rather 
betake  our-selves  to  any  other  course  of  hfe,  than  to  continue  longer  in 
this  misery.  ^Prtestat  dentiscalpia  radere,  quam  literariis  monumentis 
magnatum  favorem  emendicare. 

Yea,  bat  me  thinks  I  hear  some  man  except  at  these  words,  that  (though 
this  be  true  which  I  have  said  of  the  estate  of  scholars,  and  especially  of  di- 
vines, that  it  is  miserable  and  distressed  at  this  time,  that  the  church  suffers 
shipwrack  of  her  goods,  and  that  they  have  just  cause  to  complain)  there  is  a 
fiQlt;  but  whence  proceeds  it?  if  the  cause  were  justly  examined,  it  would 
be  retorted  upon  our  selves ;  if  we  were  cited  at  that  tribunal  of  truth,  we 
shouki  be  found  guilty,  and  not  able  to  excuse  it.  That  there  is  a  fault 
among  us,  I  confess :  and,  were  there  not  a  buyer,  there  would  not  be  a 
sdler :  but  to  him  that  will  consider  better  of  it,  it  will  more  than  manifestly 
appear,  that  the  fountain  of  these  miseries  proceeds  from  these  griping  pa- 

•ftn.  flat.  X,       •M  teeCo  euUlentet,  ad  fobitain  tintimuibiili  pUnsam,  quail  fulmlne  terrlti.  1. 
pMuL      <Mart.       'SatMenlp. 
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3ns.  In  accusing  them,  I  do  not  altogether  excuse  us :  both  are  faulty, 
ey  and  we:  yet,  in  my  judgement,  theirs  is  the  greater  fault,  more  appa- 
nt  causes,  and  much  to  be  condemned.     For  my  part,  if  it  be  not  with  me 

I  would,  or  as  it  should,  I  do  ascribe  the  cause  (as  *  Cardan  did  in  the 
ce  case)  meo  infortunio  potius  quam  illorum  sceleri,  to  ^mine  own  infeli- 
ty,  rather  than  their  naughtiness,  (although  1  have  been  baffled  in  my 
ne  by  some  of  them,  and  have  as  just  cause  to  complain  as  another)  or 
ther  indeed  to  mine  own  negligence;  for  I  was  ever  like  that  Alexander 
1  "Plutarch)  Crassus  his  tutor  in  philosophy,  who,  though  he  lived  many 
:ars  familiarly  with  rich  Crassus,  was  even  as  poor  when  from,  (which  many 
)ndred  at)  as  when  he  came  first  to  him.  He  never  asked ;  the  other  never 
.ve  l^im  any  thing ;  when  he  travelled  with  Crassus,  he  borrowed  an  hat  of 
m,  at  his  return  restored  it  again.  I  have  had  some  such  noble  friends, 
quaintance,  and  scholars;  but,  most  part,  (common  courtesies  and  ordi- 
try  respects  excepted)  they  and  I  parted  as  we  met :  they  gave  me  as  much 

I  requested,  and  that  was And  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  {Genial, 

er,  I,  6.  c.  16)  made  answer  to  Hieronymus  Massainus,  that  wondred, 
mm  plures  ignavos  et  ignobiles  ad  dignitates  et  sacerdotia  pramotos  quoti" 
e  videretf  wlien  other  men  rose,  still  he  was  in  the  same  state,  eodem  tenore 
fortund,  cui  mercedem  laborum  studiorumque  deberi  putaret,  whom  he 
ought  to  deserve  as  well  as  the  rest — he  made  answer,  that  he  was  content 
th  his  present  estate,  was  not  ambitious :  and,  although  objurgabundus 
am  segnitiem  accusarety  cum  obscura  sortis  homines  ad  sacerdotia  et  pon- 
Meatus  evectos,  Sfc.  he  chid  him  for  his  backwardness,  yet  he  was  still  the 
me :  aud  for  my  part  (though  I  be  not  worthy  perhaps  to  carry  Alexanders 
loks)  yet,  by  some  overweening  and  well  wishing  fiiends,  the  like  speeches 
ve  been  used  to  me ;  but  I  replied  still,  with  Alexander,  that  I  had  enough 
.d  more  perad venture  than  I  deserved ;  and,  with  Libanius  Sophista^  that 
ther  chose  (when  honours  and  offices  by  the  emperour  were  offered  unto 
m)  to  be  talis  sophista,  quam  talis  magistratus,  I  had  as  live  be  still  De- 
CK^ritus  junior,  and  prtvi/s  privatus,  si  mihi  jam  dare tur  optio^  quam  talis 

rtasse  doctor ^  talis  dominus Srd  quorsum  hac  ?     For  the  rest,  'tis  on 

ith  sides,  /acinus  detestandum  to  buy  and  sell  livings,  to  detain  firom  the 
lurch  that  which  Gods  and  mens  laws  have  bestowed  on  it ;  but  in  them 
ost,  and  that  from  the  covetousness  and  ignorance  of  such  as  are  interested 

this  business.  I  name  covetousness  in  the  first  place,  as  the  root  of  all 
ese  mischiefs,  which  (Achan  like)  compels  them  to  commit  sacrilege,  and  to 
ake  simoniacal  compacts,  (and  wliat  not?)  to  their  own  ends,  ^and  that 
ndles  God*s  wrath,  brings  a  plague,  vengeance,  and  an  heavy  visitation 
>on  themselves  and  others.  Some,  out  of  that  insatiable  desire  of  filthy 
ere,  to  be  enriched,  care  not  how  they  come  by  it,  per  fas  et  nefas^  hook 

crook,  so  they  have  it.  And  others,  when  they  have,  with  riot  and  prodi- 
Jity,  imbezzelled  their  estates,  to  recover  themselves,  make  a  prey  of  the 
urch,  (robbing  it,  as  ^Julian  the  Apostate  did)  spoile  parsons  of  their  re- 
nues  (in  keeping  halfback,  "as  a  great  man  amongst  us  observes)  and  thai 
lintenance  on  which  they  should  live ;  by  means  whereof,  barbaiism  is  bor^ 
eased,  and  a  great  decay  of  Christian  professours :  for  who  will  apply 
mself  to  these  divine  studies,  his  son,  or  fiiend,  when,  after  great  pains 

Lib.  3.  de  cons.  *  I  had  no  money :  I  wanted  impudence :  I  could  not  scamble.  temporiie,  dto. 
ible:  non  pranderet  olus,  Hcc— Via,  dicam?  ad  palpandum  et  adulandnm  penitus  inaulaoa,  recudl 
1  postum,  Jam  aenior,  ut  aim  talis ;  et  flngi  nolo,  utcunquc  male  cedat  in  rem  meam,  et  olMcani 

e  deUtescam.        "Vit.  Crassi.    Nee  facile  judicari  poteat,  utrum  pauperior  cum  prime  ad  O 

«Deum  habent  bratumj  sibique  mortem  stemam  acquirunt,  aliia  miaerabllem  ruliuun. 
;  /»  Jomuaa,  7.  Euripidea.  "Nlcephoma,  lib.  10.  cap.  5.  «Lord  Cook,  In  hia  Bcpofti, 
.foL44. 
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taken,  they  shall  have  nothing  whereupon  to  live  ?     But  with  what  event  do 
they  these  things  ? 

7  Opaone  totte  Tlrfbas  Tcnamini: 
ftl  liirli  iiuMJt  ■riirtlt  mlimlnii 


They  toyle  and  moyle,  but  what  reap  they  ?  They  are  commonly  unfortunate 
iamUies  that  use  it,  accursed  in  their  progeny,  and,  as  common  experience 
evinceth,  accursed  themselves  in  all  their  proceedings.  With  what  face  (as 
'  he  quotes  out  of  Austin)  can  they  expect  a  blessing  or  inheritance  from 
Christ  in  heaven,  that  defraud  Christ  of  his  inheritance  here  on  earth  ?  I 
would  all  our  simoniacal  patrons,  and  such  as  detain  tithes,  would  read  those 
judicious  tracts  of  S'  Henry  Spelman  and  S*^  James  Sempill,  knights ;  those 
late  elaborate  and  learned  treatises  of  Jy  Tilslye  and  M**  Montague,  which  they 
have  written  of  that  subject.  But,  though  they  should  read,  it  would  be  to  small 
purpose ;  dames  licet ,  et  mare  ccbIo  confundas ;  thunder,  lighten,  preach  hell 
and  damnation,  tell  them  *tis  a  sin :  they  will  not  believe  it ;  denounce  and 
terri6e ;  they  have  *  cauterized  consciences ;  they  do  not  attend ;  as  the  inchant- 
ed  adder,  they  stop  their  ears.  Call  them  base,  irreligious,  prophane,  barba- 
rous, pagans,  atheists,  epicures,  (as  some  of  them  surely  are)  with  the  bawd 
in  Plautus,  Euge  !  optime  !  they  cry ;  and  applaud  themselves  with  that 
miser,  ^simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arcd:  say  what  you  wiD,  quocunque 
modo  rem :  as  a  dog  barks  at  the  moon,  to  no  purpose  are  your  sayings :  take 
your  heaven,  let  them  have  money — a  base,  prophane,  epicurean,  hypocritical 
rout.  For  my  part,  let  them  pretend  what  zeal  they  will,  counterfeit  religion, 
blear  the  worlds  eyes,  bumbast  themselves,  and  stune  out  their  greatness  with 
church  spoils,  shine  like  so  many  peacocks — so  cold  is  my  charity,  so  defec- 
tive in  this  behalf,  that  I  shall  never  think  better  of  them,  than  that  they  are 
rotten  at  core,  their  bones  are  full  of  epicurean  hypocrisie,  and  atheistical 
marrow ;  they  are  worse  than  heathens.  For,  as  Dionysius  Halicamasseus 
observes  {Antiq.  Rom,  lib,  7.)  ^Primum  locum,  S^c,  Greeks  and  barbarians 
observe  all  religious  rites,  and  dare  not  break  them,  for  fear  of  offending 
their  gods :  but  our  simoniacal  contracters,  our  senseless  Achans,  our  stupi- 
fied  patrons,  fear  neither  God  nor  Devil :  they  have  evasions  for  it ;  it  is  no 
sin,  or  not  due  jure  divino,  or,  if  a  sin,  no  great  sin,  &c.  And,  though  they 
be  daily  punished  for  it,  and  they  do  manifestly  perceive,  that  (as  he  said)  frost 
and  fraud  come  to  foul  ends ;  yet  (as**Chrysostome  follows  it)  nulla  expcend 
Jit  correctio ;  et,  quasi  adversis  malitia  kominum  provocetur,  crescit  quotidie 

quodpuniatur  ;  they  are  rather  worse  than  better : iram  atque  animos  a 

crimine  sumunt ;  and  the  more  they  are  corrected,  the  more  they  offend  :  but 
let  them  take  their  course,  (^Rode,  caper,  vites)  go  on  still  as  they  begin, 
("  'tis  no  sin !")  let  them  rejoyce  secure  ;  Gods  vengeance  will  overtake  them 
in  the  end ;  and  these  ill  gotten  goods,  as  an  eagles  feathers,  ^will  consume  the 
rest  of  their  substance ;  it  is  ^aurum  Tholosanum,  and  will  produce  no  better 
effects.  Let  them  lay  it  up  safe,  and  make  their  conveyances  never  so  close, 
lock  and  shut  door,  saith  **  Chrysostome  :  yet  fraud  and  covetousness,  two 
most  violent  thieves,  are  still  included ;  and  a  little  gain,  evil  gotten,  will 
subvert  the  rest  of  their  goods.  The  eagle  in  ^sop,  seeing  a  piece  of  flesh, 
now  ready  to  be  sacrificed,  swept  it  away  with  her  claws,  and  carried  it  to  her 
nest :  but  there  was  a  burning  coal  stuck  to  it  by  chance,  which  unawares 
consumed  her  young  ones,  nest  and  all  together.  Let  our  simoniacal  church- 
chopping  patrons,  and  sacrilegious  harpies,  look  for  no  better  success. 


mimm,  •  Sir    HeoTy   Spelman,   de   non    temenmdis    Eccleslia.  •  1  Tim.  4.  2.  ^  Hor. 

loeam  md  omnea  gentes  habet  patrltlua  deorum  culttui,  etgenlorum;  nam  hunc  diuUsslme 
.  — —  —  — ^t,  t»m  Oatd  qoam  barbari,  fee.  'Tom.  1.  de  sterll.  trium  annonim  tub  Eli  A  sermone. 
[Md-flMl.  'De  male  qoKtltla  vlx  gaudet  terttuB  hcerea.  sStrabo,  I.4.0eog.  ^  Nihil  fadllus  opet 
■"•''  ""'Vk  wrarltla  et  fraude  parta.  Etsi  enim  aeram  addaa  tall  arcs,  et  ezteriore  januA  et  vecte  earn 
tstns  tamen  frandem  et  aTaririoro,  &c.    In  5  Corinth. 
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A  second  cause  is  ignorance,  and  from  thence  contempt ;  tucceuit 
in  liteTosab  ignorantiiSvulgi;  wbich  'Junius  well  perceived:  this  hatred  and 
contempt  of  learning  proceeds  out  at  ->  iguorance ;  as  they  are  themselves 
barbarous,  idiots,  dull,  illiterate,  and  proud,  so  they  esteem  of  others,  Sint 
Mmcenates,  non  deerunt,  Flacce,  Marones :  let  there  be  bountifiii  patrons, 
and  there  will  be  painful  scholars  in  all  sciences.  But,  when  they  contemn 
learning,  and  think  themselves  sufficiently  qualified.  If  they  can  write  and  read, 
scamble  at  a  piece  of  evidence,  or  liave  so  much  Latin  aa  that  emperour  had, 
'yui  neacit  dissimulaTe,  nescit  vivtre,  they  are  unfit  to  do  their  countrey  ser- 
vice, to  perform  ot  undertake  any  action  or  employment,  which  may  tend 
to  tlie  good  of  a  common- wealth,  except  it  be  to  iight,  ot  to  do  countrey 
justice,  with  common  sense,  which  every  yeoman  can  likewise  do.  And  so 
they  bring  up  their  children,  rude  as  they  are  themselves,  unqualified,  un- 
taught, uncivil  most  part.  'Quia  e  noilrdjuventule  legitime  i/istilaitur  Ute- 
ris ?  quis  oralores  atit  pkilosopkoi  tangit  ?  qnis  historiam  legit,  Ulant  remm 
agetuiarum  quasi  animam  t  Pracipilant  parenles  vola  sua,  ^c.  'twas  Lip- 
BLus  complaint  to  his  illiterate  countrey-men  :  it  may  be  outs.  Now  shall  these 
men  judge  of  a  scholars  worth,  that  have  no  worth,  that  know  not  what  be- 
loQgs  to  a  students  laboure,  that  cannot  distinguish  between  a  true  scholar 
and  a  drone?  or  him  that  by  reason  of  a  voluble  tongue,  a  strong  voice,  a 
pleasing  lone,  and  some  trivantly  Polyanthean  helps,  steals  and  gleans  a  few 
notes  from  other  mens  harvests,  and  so  makes  a  fairer  shew,  than  he  that  is 
truly  learned  indeed ;  tliat  thinks  it  no  more  to  preach,  than  to  speak,  "'  or  to 
run  away  with  an  empty  cart  (as  a  grave  man  said)  ;  and  thereupon  vilifie 
us,  and  our  pains  ;  scorn  us,  and  all  learning.  "  Because  they  are  rich,  and 
have  other  means  to  live,  they  think  it  concerns  them  not  to  know,  or  to 
trouble  themselves  with  it ;  a  fitter  task  for  younger  brothers,  or  poor  mens 
sons,  to  be  pen  and  inkhorn  men,  pedantical  slaves,  and  no  wbit  beseeming 
the  calling  of  a  gentleman,  as  Frenchmen  and  Germans  commonly  do,  neg- 
lecting therefore  all  humane  learning  :  what  have  they  to  do  with  it  ?  Let 
marriners  learn  astronomy  ;  merchants  factors  study  arilhmetick  ;  surveyors 
get  them  geometry  ;  spectacle- makers  opticka ;  landleapers  geography  ; 
lown-clarks  rhetorick  ;  what  should  he  do  with  a  spade,  that  hath  no  ground 
to  dig  ''.  or  they  with  learning,  that  have  no  use  of  it  ?  Thus  they  reason, 
and  are  not  ashamed  to  let  marriners,  prentises,  and  the  basest  servants, 
better  qualified  than  themselves.  In  former  times,  kings,  princes,  and 
perours  were  the  only  scholars,  excellent  in  all  faculties. 

Julius  Csesar  mended  the  year,  and  writ  his  own  Commentaries ; 
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PAntoninus,  Adrian,  Nero,  Severus,  Julian,  dec.  ''Michael  the  emperoor* 
and  isacius,  were  so  much  given  to  their  studies,  that  no  base  fellow  would 
take  so  much  pains :  Orion,  Perseus,  Alphonsus,  Ptolemseus,  famous  astro- 
nomers ;  Sabor,  Mithridates,  Lysimachus,  admired  physicians — Platos  kings, 
all  ;  Evax,  that  Arabian  prince,  a  most  expert  jueller,  and  an  exquisite 
philosopher ;  the  kings  of  ^gypt  were  priests  of  old,  and  chosen  Irom  ihence : 
Jiex  idem  homiitum,  Pkiebique  sacerdos  :  but  those  heroical  times  are  past : 
the  Muses  are  now  banished,  in  this  bastard  age,  ad  sordida  tuguriola,  to 
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meaaar  p^soos,  and  confined  alone  almost  to  wiTersitiea.  In  those  da^^ 
schohurt  were  h^bly  beloved,  'honoured,  esteemed,  as  old  Ennius  by  Scipio 
Africanus,  Virgil  by  Augustus,  Horace  by  Msecenus;  princes  companions; 
dear  to  them,  as  Anacreon  to  Polycrates,  Philoxenus  to  Dionvsius,  and 
hi^y  rewarded.  Alexander  sent  Xenocrates  the  philosopher  finy  talents, 
because  he  was  poor,  visu  rerum  ctut  eruditume  pr<B$tanUa  viri  mensis  olim 
regum  adhibitiy  as  Philostratua  relates  of  Adrian,  and  Lampridius  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  Famous  clarks  came  to  these  princes  courts,  velut  in  Zyc<ftim, 
as  to  an  university,  and  were  admitted  to  their  tables,  qu<m  divAm  epuHi 
cLCcumbentes ;  Archelalis,  that  Macedonian  king,  would  not  willingly  sup 
without  Euripides,  (amongst  the  rest  he  drank  to  him  at  supper  one  night, 
and  gave  him  a  cap  of  gold  for  his  pains)  delectatus  pdetm  t%iam  sermone : 
and  it  was  fit  it  should  be  so,  because  (as  *  Plato  in  his  Protagoras  well 
saith)  a  good  {^^sopher  as  much  excells  other  men,  as  a  great  king  doth 
the  commons  of  his  coontrey;  and  again,  ^quomam  iUi$  nihil  (teest,  et 
mimime  eg  ere  solent,  et  discipHnas,  quas  proJiUntur^  soil  a  conUmtu  vindi^ 
care  passunt ;  they  needed  not  to  beg  so  basely,  as  they  compell  "  scholars 
in  our  times  to  complam  of  poverty,  or  crouch  to  a  rich  chufiF  for  a  meals 
meat,  but  could  vindicate  themselves,  and  those  arts  which  they  processed. 
Now  th^  would  aud  cannot ;  for  it  is  heki  by  some  of  them,  as  an  axiom, 
that  to  keep  them  poor,  will  make  them  study ;  they  must  be  dieted,  as 
horses  to  a  race,  not  pampered ;  "alendos  volunty  non  saffinandoe,  ne  meliortM 
mentis  ftammula  extinguatur :  a  fat  bird  will  not  sing,  a  fat  doe  cannot 
hunt;  and  so,  by  this  depression  of  theirs,  ^some  want  means,  others  will, 
all  want  'incouragement,  as  being  forsaken  almost,  and  generally  con- 
temned. Tis  an  old  saying,  Sini  Macenates,  non  deerunt,  FlaccCy  Marones ; 
and  'tis  a  true  saying  still.  Yet  oftentimes,  I  may  not  deny  it,  the 
main  fault  is  in  ourselves.  Our  academicks  too  frequently  offend  in 
neglecting  patrons  (as  ^r  Erasmus  well  taxeth),  or  making  ill  clK)ice  of 
them;  negltgimus  oblatos,  out  amplectimur parum  aptos ;  or,  if  we  get  a 
good  one,  non  studemns  mutuis  qffhiis  Javorem  ejus  alere^  we  do  not  plye 
and  follow  him  as  we  should.  Idem  mihi  accidit  adolescenti  (saith  Erasmus, 
acknowledging  his  fault);  et  gravissime  peceavi:  and  so  'may  I  say  my 
self,  I  have  offended  in  this,  and  so  peradventure  have  many  others :  we  did 
not  respondere  magnatum  /avorilniSy  qui  coeperunt  nos  amplecti,  apply  our 
selves  with  that  readiness  we  should :  idleness,  love  of  liberty,  (immodicus 
amor  Ubertatis  effecit,  ut  diu  cumperfidis  amicis^  as  he  confesseth,  et  perti 
naci  paupertate,  colluctarer)  bashfiilness,  mdandioly,  trmorousness,  cause 
many  of  us  to  be  too  backward  and  remiss.  So  some  offend  in  one  extream, 
but  too  many  on  the  other :  we  are,  most  part,  too  forward,  too  solicitous, 
too  ambitious,  too  impudent :  we  commonly  complain  deesse  Mtgeenates, 
want  of  encouragement,  want  of  means,  when  as  the  true  defect  is  our  want 
of  worth,  our  insufficiency.  Did  Maecenas  take  notice  of  Horace  or  Virgil, 
till  they  had  shewed  themselves  first?  or  had  Bavius  and  Ms&vius  any 
patrons  ?  Egregium  specimen  dent,  saith  Erasmus :  let  them  approve  them- 
selves worthy  first,  sufficiently  qualified  for  learning  and  manners,  before 
they  presume  or  impudently  intrude  and  put  themselves  on  great  men,  as 
too  many  do,  with  such  base  flattery,  parasitical  colloguing,  such  hyperbolical 

'Onuanutids  olim  et  dUlectidt   juriaque  profe«aoril>a>»  qui  ■pedmen  eruditionlB  dedlssent,   eadem 
ebpoitatiM  Inslgnift  decrererant  Imperatores,  quilras  ornabant  heroas.    Erasm.  ep.  Jo.  Fabio  epia.  Vien. 

•  iTolNia  Tir  et  phUoaophna  magis   praestat   Inter  alioa  homlntt,  quam   nx  Indytua  inter  plebeioe. 

*  Hefaiafiift,  prae&t.  PoCmatum.  *  Servile  Obroen  acbolaria  Jam.  *  Seneca.  *  Hand  fadle  emer- 
ffoat,  &c.  *Medli  quod  noctia  ab  borft  Sediati,  qu&  nemo  ftber,  qui  nemo  aedebat.  Qui  dooet 
«Mh|M  imamm  dldneera  tnvoj  Bara  tamen  meroes.  Jut.  Sat.  7.  rChlL  4.  cent.  1.  adag.  1.  "Had 
I  dMW  as  uthiiB  did,  put  mf  adf  forward,  1  nright  banre  haply  been  aa  great  a  man  aa  many  of  my 
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a  shame  to  hear  and  b> 

t  'dicte  laudet  conciliant  invidiam,  poling  guam  laudem  ;  and  vain  commeDdfl- 

1  tions  derogate  from  truth ;  and  we  think,  in  conclusion,  non  meliut  de  lau- 

dato,pejus  de  latidante,  ill  of  both,  the  commender  and  commended.     So 

we  oflend ;  but  the  main  fault  ia  bi  their  haishne&s,  defect  of  patrons.     How 

'   beloved  of  old,  and  how  much  respected,  was  Plato  of  Dionysius !     How 

dear  to  Alexander  was  Aristotle,  Demaratua  to  Philip,  Solon  to  Crcesus, 

[  Anaxarchus  and  Trebatius  to  Augustus.  Cassius  to  Vespasian,  Plutarch  to 

I  Trajan,  Seneca  to  Nero,  Simonidcs  to  Hieron!  how  honoured  !  v 

•ShI  hici'  i>rlui  ruin;  nunc  nnjndlu  H 

ScHDl  quLtle.  H 

those  dayea  are  ^ne;  Et  ipes  et  ratio  ttudiorum  in  Ctesare  tanlum:  afl 
be  siiid  of  old,  we  may  truly  say  now:  he  is  our  amulet,  our  ''sun,  our 
sole  comfort  and  reliige,  our  Ptolemy,  our  common  IVlKcenas,  Jacobus 
muTti^ctti,  Jacobut  padjicvs,  mysta  Musarum,  rex  Plalonicus:  grande 
dcfus,  columeni/ue  nostrum  :  a  lamous  scholar  himself,  and  the  sole  patron, 
pillar,  and  sustainer  of  learning  :  but  his  worth  in  tliis  kind  is  so  well  known, 
thaHas  Paterculus,  ofCatojjam  ^pmm  laudare  ne/at sit ;  und  (which  •"Pliny 
to  Trajan)  seria  te  carmina,  hanorque  alernus  annativm,  non  heec  lirevis  et 
pudenda  praiiicatio,  colet.     But  he  is  now  gone,  the  sun  of  ours  set ;  and 

Jet  no  night  follows. Sol  occubuit ;  nox  nulla  sequula  est, 
avesuch  anotlier  in  his  room — 


tmtei 

major 
It  for 

,:^ 

lOnq^H 


and  long  may  be  reign  and  flourish  amongst  us. 

Let  me  not  be  malitious,  and  lye  against  my  genius;  I  may  not  deny,  1 
that  we  have  a  sprinkling  of  our  gentry,  here  and  there  one,  exceUently  ^ 
learned,  like  those  Fuggeri  in  Germany,  Dubartas,  Du  Plessis,  Sadael  i 
France,  Picus  Mirandula,  Schottus,  Barotius  in  Italy  ;  Apparent  rari  nuntei 
in  guryite  vaato :  but  they  are  but  few  in  respect  of  the  muitilude :  the  major 
part  (and  some  again  excepted,  that  are  indifierent)  are  wholly  bent  for 
nawks  and  hounds,  and  carried  away  many  times  with  intemperate  lust, 
gaming,  and  drinking.  If  they  read  a  book  at  any  time,  (si  quid  est  inlerif~^ 
iitii  a  venatu  poculis,  aled,  icortis)  'tis  an  English  Chronicle,  S^  Huon)) 
Bordeaux,  Amadia  de  Gaul,  &c,  a  play-book,  or  some  pamphlet  of  m 
thai  at  such  seasons  only,  when  they  cannot  stir  abroad,  to  drive  away  time  : 
•their  sole  discourse  is  d(^,  hawks,  horses,  and  what  news  '.  If  some  one 
have  been  a  traveller  in  Italy,  or  bb  far  as  the  emperours  court,  wintered  in 
Orleance,  and  can  court  his  mistris  in  broken  French,  wear  his  clothes  neatly  . 
in  the  newest  fashion,  sing  some  choice  outlandish  tunes,  discourse  of  lord~ 
ladies,  towns,  palaces,  and  cities,  he  is  compleat,  and  to  be  admired : 
wise  he  and  they  are  much  at  one ;  no  difference  betwixt  the  master  and  ti , 
man,  but  worshipful  titles: — wink,  and  choose  betwixt  him  that  sits  dowi 
(clothes  excepted)  and  htm  that  holds  the  trencher  behind  liim.  Yet  thn 
men  must  be  our  patrons,  our  governouts  too  sometimes,  statcsn 
trates,  noble,  great  and  wise  by  inheritance. 

Mistake   me  not  (I  say  again)  voe,  o  palricius  sangutt !    you  that    » 
worthy  senators,  gentlemen,  I  honour  your  names  and  persons,  and,  wi 
all  Bubmissiveness,  prostrate  myself  to  your  censure  and  service.     There  a 
amongst  you,  I  do  ingenuously  confess,  many  well  deserving  pttrons 
true  patriots,  of  my  knowledge,  besides  many  hundreds  which  I  n 


,  and 
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no  doubt,  or  heard  of — pillars  of  our  common-wealth,  «whose  worth,  bounty, 
learning,  forwardness,  true  zeal  in  religion,  and  good  esteem  of  all  scholars, 
ought  to  be  consecrated  to  all  posterity  :  but,  of  your  rank,  there  are  a  de- 
boshed,  corrupt,  covetous,  illiterate  crew  again,  no  better  than  stocks,  merum 
pecus  (testor  Deum,  non  mihi  videri  dignos  ingenui  hominis  appellatione)  bar- 
barous Thracians,  {et  quis  ille  Thrax  qui  hoc  neget  ?)  a  soitiid,  prophane, 
pernicious  company,  irreligious,  impudent  and  stupid,  (I  know  not  what  epi- 
thets to  give  them)  enemies  to  learning,  confounders  of  the  church,  and  the 
ruin  of  a  common- wealth.  Patrons  they  are  by  right  of  inheritance,  and  put 
in  trust  freely  to  dispose  of  such  Uvings  to  the  churches  good ;  but  (hard  task- 
masters they  prove)  they  take  away  their  straw,  and  compel  them  to  make  their 
number  of  brick  :  tney  commonly  respect  their  own  ends ;  commodity  is  the 
steer  of  all  their  actions ;  and  him  they  present,  in  conclusion,  as  a  man  of 
greatest  gifts,  that  will  give  most :  no  penny,  ^no  Pater'nostevy  as  the  saying 
is.  Nisi  preces  auro  fulcias,  amplius  irritas ;  ut  Cerberus  offd,  their  atten- 
dants and  officers  must  be  bribed,  fed,  and  made,  as  Cerberus  is  by  a  sop  by 
him  that  goes  to  hell.  It  was  an  old  saying,  omnia  RonuB  venalia  ;  'tis  a  rag 
of  popery,  which  will  never  be  rooted  out ;  there  is  no  hope,  no  good  to  be 
done,  without  money.    A  dark  may  offer  himself,  approve  his  ^ worth,  learning, 

honesty,  religion,  zeal ;  they  will  commend  him  for  it;  but ^prohitas  lauda- 

iur,  et  alget.  If  he  be  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  they  will  flock  afar  off*  to 
hear  him,  as  they  did,  in  Apuleius,  to  see  Psyche :  multi  mortales  confluebant 
ad  videndum  S4BCuli  decus,  speculum  gloriosum  :  laudatvr  ab  omnibus ;  spec- 
tatur  ab  omnibus ;  nee  quisquam,  non  rex,  non  regius,  cupiens  ejus  nuptiarum, 
petitor  accedit ;  mirantur  quidem  divinam  speciem  omnes ;  sed,  ut  simula- 
crum fabre  politum,  mirantur :  many  mortal  men  came  to  see  fair  Psyche,  the 
glory  of  her  age  :  they  did  admire  her,  commend,  desire  her  for  her  divine 
beauty,  and  gaze  upon  her,  but,  as  on  a  picture :  none  would  marry  her, 
quod  indotata  :  fair  Psyche  had  no  money.     ''So  they  do  by  learning  : 


-)  dididt  jam  dim  aranu 


Tantain  admirari,  tantum  landare,  diaertot, 
Ut  pneri  Jummia  avem 


Tour  rich  men  hare  now  leam'd  of  latter  dayes 
T*  admire,  commend,  and  come  together 

To  hear  and  see  a  worthy  scholar  speak, 
As  children  do  a  peacock's  feather. 


He  shall  have  all  the  good  words  that  may  be  given,  "  °*a  proper  man,  and 
'tis  pity  he  hath  no  preferment,"  all  good  wishes ;  but,  inexorable,  indurate 
as  he  is,  he  will  not  prefer  him,  though  it  be  in  his  power,  because  he  is 
indotatus,  he  hath  no  money.  Or,  if  he  do  give  him  entertainment,  let 
him  be  never  so  well  qualified,  plead  affinity,  consanguinity,  sufficiency,  he 
shall  serve  seven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for  Rachel,  before  he  shall  have  it.  °  If 
he  will  enter  at  first,  he  must  get  in  at  that  simoniacal  gate,  come  olf 
soundly,  and  put  in  good  security  to  perform  all  covenants ;  else  he  will  not 
deal  with,  or  admit  him.  But,  if  some  poor  scholar,  some  parson  chaff,  will 
offer  himself  ;^some'tr^ncher  chaplain,  that  will  take  it  to  the  halves,  thirds, 
or  accept  of  what  h^  will  give,  he  is  welcom ;  be  comformable,  preach  as  he 
will  have  him,  he  Hkes  him  before  a  millioh  of  others ;  for  the  best  is  alwayes 
best  cheap  :  and  then  (as  Hierom  said  to  Cromatius)  patelld  dignum  oper- 
culum :  such  a  patron,  such  a  dark  ;  the  cure  is  well  supplyed,  and  all  par- 
ties pleased.  So  that  is  still  verified  in  our  age,  which  ^Chrysostome  complained 

(  I  have  often  met  with  my  self,  and  conferred  with,  divers  worthy  gentlemen  in  the  countrey,  no 
whit  inferioor,  if  not  to  l>e  preferr^  for  divers  Jcind  of  learning,  to  many  of  our  academicks.  >■  Ipse, 
licet  Musis  renias  comitatua,  Homere,  Si  nihil  attuleris,  ibi,  Homere,  foras.  '  Et  legat  historicos, 
anctorea  noverlt  omnes,  Tamquam  ungues  digitosque  suos.  Juv.  Sat.  7.  i  Juvenal.  ^  Tu  vero 
Uccf  Orpheua  sis,  saxa  sono  testudinis  emoUlens,  nisi  plumbea  eorum  corda  aurl  vel  argenti  malleo 
emoUias,  &c.  Saliaburtensis,  Polycrat,  lib.  5.  c.  10.  ■  Juven.  Sat.  7.  "  Euge !  bene !  no  need. 
Doosa  cpod.  1.  S.  Dos  ipsa  scientia,  sibique  oongiarium  est.  ■  Quatuor  ad  portas  ecdeaias  Itus  ad 
I )  Saafttinia,  ant  Slmonis,   pnesuUs,  atque  Dei.    Holcot.         •  Lib.   contra  Gentiles,  de   BabiU 
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of  in  bis  time :  qvi  opuUntiores  sun/,  in  ordinem  parasitonm  engunt  eos,  e^ 
ipiot  tamquam  canst  ad  mental  #«u»  enutriant.  eoriimque  impudetlft  ven- 
trei  iniquarum  canarwrn  rtliquiit  differciuut,  iigdtm  pro  arbitrio  abutentti : 
rich  men  keep  iheae  lecturers,  and  fawning  parasite*,  like  so  many  dogs,  al 
their  tables  ;  ind.  filling  their  hungry  guts  with  the  offals  of  their  meat,  they 
.  abuse  ihem  at  tlieir  pleasure,  and  make  iliem  say  what  they  propose.     rAi 
\   children  do  by  a  hml  or  a  butlerfiyn   in  a  xtrinti,puU  in  and  let  him  out  oi 
'   thtif  li*l,  do  theg  by  their  trencher  chaplains,  prescribe,  command  their 
witi,  let  in  and  out,  as  to  them  it  seems  best.      If  tlie  patron  be  precise,  to 
muat  his  chaplain  be  ;  if  hi^  be  papistical,  his  clark  must  be  so  too,  or  else  be 
tnmed  out.     These  are  those  clarks  which  serve  the  turn,  whom  they  com- 
monly enlertain,  and  present  to  chua'h- livings,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  we, 
that  are  uniTersity-men,  like  »o  many  hide-bound  calves  in  a  pasture,  tarry 
out  our  time,  wither  away  as  a  flower  nngathered  in  a  garden,  and  are  never 
used  ;    or,  as  too  many  candles,  illuminate  our  selves  alone,  obscuring  one 
anothers  light,  and  are  not  discerned  liere  at  all;  the  Least  of  which,  translated 
to  a  dark  room,  or  to  some  comitrey  benefice,  where  it  might  shine  apait, 
would  give  a  fair  light,  and  be  seen  over  all.     Whilst  we  lye  waiting  here 
(as  those  sick  men  did  at  the  pool  of  "  Bethesda,  till  the  angel  stin^  the 
water)  expecting  a  good  hour,  they  step  between,  and  beguile  us  of  our  pre- 
1    ferment.     1  have  not  yet  said.     If.  alter  long  expectation,  much  espence, 
1    travel,  earnest  suit  of  our  selves  and  Triends,  we  obtain  a  small  benefice  at 
'    last,  our  misery  begins  afresh  ;  we  are  suddenly  encountered  with  the  flesh, 
world,  and  devil,  with  a  new  onset :  we  change  a  quiet  life  for  an  ocean  of 
troubles;  we  come  to  a  ruinous  house,  which,  before  it  be  habitable,  must  be 
necessarily  (to  our  great  damage)   repaired  :  we  are  compelled    to  sue  for 
dilapidations,  or  else  sued  our  selves;  and,  scarce  yet  settled,  we  are  called 
upon  for  our  predecessors  arrerages  :  first  fruits,  tenths,  subsidies,  are  instantly 
[     to  be  paid,  benevolence,  procurationg,  SiC.  and  {which  is  most  to  be  feared) 
I     we  light  upon  a  crackt  title,  as  it  befell  Clenard  of  Brabant,  for  his  rectory  and 
charge  of  his  Begins  ;  he  was  no  sooner  inducted,  but  instantly  sued,  e<xpi- 
mutqae  ('aaith  he)  ttrenue  litigare,  et  implacabili  bello  conjUgere :  at  length, 
after  ten  years  suit,  (as  long  as  Troves  siege)  when  he  had  tired  himself,  and 
spent  his  money,  he  was  fain  to  leave  all  for  quietness  sake,  and  give  it  up 
to  his  adversary.     Or  else  we  are  insulted  over,  and  trampled  on  by  domi- 
I     oeertng  officers,  fleeced  by  those  greedy  harpyes  to  gel  more  fees,  we  stand  ii 


fear  of  some  preced«it  lapse ;  we  bll  amongst  refractory,  seditious  sectaries, 
peevish  puritans,  perverse  papists,  a  lascivious  rout  of  atheistical  Epicures, 
that  will  not  be  reformed,  or  some  litigious  people,  (those  wild  beasts  of  Ephf 


(US  must  be  fought  with)  that  will  not  pay  their  dues  without  much  repining, 
or  compelled  by  long  suit]  laid  cterids  oppido  infetti,  an  old  axiom  ;  all 
they  think  well  gotten  that  is  had  from  the  church ;  and,  by  such  uncivil 
harsh  dealings,  they  make  their  poor  minister  weary  of  his  place,  if  not  his 
life :  and  put  case  they  be  quiet  honest  men,  make  the  best  of  it,  as  often  it 
falls  out,  from  a  polite  and  terse  academick,  he  must  turn  rustick,  rude, 
melancholise  alone,  learn  to  forget,  or  else,  as  many  do,  become  maltsters. 
grasiera,  chapmen,  &c.  (now  banished  from  the  academy,  all  commerce  of  tlie 
Muses,  and  confined  to  a  counlrey  village,  as  Ovid  was  from  Rome  to  Pontus) 
and  daily  converse  with  a  company  of  idiots  and  clowns. 

Nos  interim  quod  allinet  (nee  enim  immunes  ab  kac  nox4  snmus)  idem 

realKS  manel  ;  idem  nobis,  et  si  non  muUa  gravius,  crimen  objici  potest  : 

ppmcribaDt,  Impcnnl.  In  ordlnrni  ngunti  UwcnliuB  oatinun.  jmnii  Ipdi  Tjdcbliur,  uuingntii  ri 

•SSum  ernttnla.    Hetnilm-         ■"  John  5.         '  Eplit  1.  1.    Jam  (iriTcctui  tn  locum  '  i~— — ■ 
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nosird  emm  culpdjit^  nostra  incurid,  nostrd  avaritid^  quod  tarn  frequenteSf 
fadaque  Jiant  in  ecclesid  nuneUnationeSj  (templum  est  venale,  Deusque)  tot 
sordes  invehantur^  tanta  grassetur  impietaSy  tanta  nequitia^  tarn  insanus 
miseriarumEuripuSy  et  turbarum  isstuarium,  nostro,  inquam,  omnium  {acade^ 
micorum  imprimis)  intiojit.  Quod  tot  resp.  malis  afficiatur,  a  nobis  semi- 
narium ;  ultro  malum  hoc  CKcersimus,  et  qudvis  contumelid,  qudvis  interim 
miserid  digni^  qui  pro  virili  non  occurrimus.  Quid  enim  fieri  posse  speramus^ 
quum  tot  indies  sine  deUctu  pauperes  alumni^  terra  filU,  et  cujuscunque 
crdinis  homuncioneSf  ad  gradus  certatim  admittantur  ?  qui  si  definitionem^ 
distinctionemque  unam  aut  alteram  memoriter  edidicerint,  et  pro  more  tot 
annos  in  dialeciicd  posuerinty  non  refert  quo  profectu^  qualee  demum  sint^ 
idiotitf  nugatores,  otiatores^  aleatores,  compoteres^  indigni,  libidinis  volup^ 
tatumque  administri,  Sponsi  Penelopes,  nebulones,  Alcinoique,  modo  tot 
annos  in  academid  insumpserinty  et  se  pro  togatis  venditdrint;  lucri  caused^ 
et  amicorum  intercessu  prasentantur :  addo  etiam,  et  magnificis  nonnun- 
quam  elogiis  morum  et  scientia ;  ety  jam  valedicturi,  testimonialilms  hisce 
literiSf  amplissime  conscriptis  in  eorum  gratiam^  honorantur^  ab  iiSf  qui 
fidei  SU4S  et  exiitimationis  jacturam  proculdubio  faciunt.  Doctores  enim 
et  professores  {quod  ait  *Ule)  id  unum  curant,  ut  ex  professionibus  ire- 
quentibus,  et  tumultuariis  potius  quam  legitimis,  commoda  sua  promoveauty 
et  ex  dispendio  publico  tuum  &ciant  incrementum.  Id  solum  in  votis 
habeni  annus  plerumque  magistratus^  ut  ab  ificipientium  numero  ^pecunias 
emungant ;  nee  multum  interest j  qui  sint,  literatores  an  literati^  modo  pin- 
gues,  nitidiy  ad  aspectum  speciosi,  et  (quod  verbo  dicam)  pecuniosi  sint. 
^  Philosophastri  licentiantur  in  artibus,  artem  qui  non  habent ;  ^'eosque 
sapientes  esse  jubent,  qui  nuUsL  prcBditi  sunt  sapientid,  et  nihil  ad  gradum, 
preeterquam  velle,  adferunt.  Theologastriy  (solvant  modo)  satis  super  que 
doctiy  per  omnes  honorum  gradus  evehuntur  et  ascendunt.  Atque  hincfit 
quod  tarn  viles  scurrtBy  totpcusimidiota,  literarum  crepusculo  positi,  larvce 
pastorum^  circumforanei,  vagi,  bardi,  fungi,  crassi,  asini,  merum  pecus 
t»  sacrosanctos  theologus  cuUtus  illoiis  pedibus  irrumpant,  prater  invere- 
cundam  frontem  adferentes  nihil,  vulgares  quasdam  quisquilias,  et  scho- 
larium  qtuedam  nttgamenta,  indigna  qua  vel  recipiantur  in  trivUs,  Hoc 
iilud  indignum  genus  hominum  et  famelicum,  indignum,  vagum,  ventris 
mancipium,  ad  stivam  potius  relegandum,  ad  haras  aptius  quam  ad  aras, 
quoddivinas  hasce  literas  turpiter  prostituit — hi  sunt  qui  pulpita  complent, 
in  ades  nobilium  irrepunt,  et,  quum  reliquis  vita  destituantur  subsidiis,  ob 
corporis  et  animi  egestatem,  aliarum  in  regub.partium  minims  capaces  sint, 
ad  sacram  hanc  anchoram  confugiunt,  sacerdotium  quovis  modo  captantes, 
nan  ex  sinceritate,  (quod  ''Paulus  ait)  sed  cauponantes  verbum  Dei.  Ne 
quis  interim  viris  bonis  detractum  quid putet,  quos  habet  ecclesia  Anglicana 
quamplurimos,  egregie  doctos,  illustres,  intacta  fama  homines,  et  plures 
forsan  quam  quavis  Europa  provincia ;  ne  quis  a  fiorentissimis  academiis, 
qua  viros  undequaque  doctissimos,  omni  virtutum  genere  suspiciendos, 
abunde  producunt;  et  multo  plures  utraque  habitura,  multo  splendidior 
futura,  si  non  ha  sordes  splendidum  lumen  ejus  obfuscarent,  obstaret  cor^ 
ruptio,  et  cauponantes  quadam  Harpyia,  proletariique,  bonum  hoc  nobis  non 
inviderent.  Nemo  enim  tam  cacd  mente,  qui  non  hoc  ipsum  videat ;  nemo 
tarn  stolido  ingenio,  qui  non  intelligat ;  tam  pertinaci  judicio,  qui  non 
agnoscat,  ab  his  idiotis  circumforaneis  sacram  pollui  theologiam,  ac  ca- 
testes  Musas,  quasi  profanum  quiddam,  prostitui.     Viles  animae  et  effirontes 

•  Jm.  Acad.  cap.  6.  *  Accipbuxraa  pecanlam,  deraf  ttamut  aatnmn,  ut  apud  PateTlnoa  Italoa.  ■  Hoa 
Boa  to  pridcm  pentrliizi,  In  PhUoaophaatro,  ComoulU  LatlnA,  In  iEde  ChrlatI  Osoa.  pubUce  haUUL 
aane  1«17.  F^  IS.       *  8«l.  Manip.       » 1  Cor.  7.  17. 
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(sic  enim  Lnlherus  '  alicabi  vocat)  lucelli  cmissS,  u(  muBcee  ad  mulctfa,  4 
nobilium  et  heroum  mensas  advolanl:  in  spera  sacerdotii.  cajuiiibct  honori 
vfficii,  in  quamvit  aulam,  urbem  se  ingerunt,  ad  quodvii  ie  miniiterm 
compununi : 


I 

^^H    I'ofi'ain  sequentes,  psittacoruni  more,  in  predee  spem  qttidvis  efiutiuDt; 

^^B     tandantet parasiti ('E.taamus  ail)  quidvis  docent,  dicunt,  scribunt,  suadei 

^^B    ct  contra  coDscientiam  probanl,  non  ut  salutarem  reddant  gregem,  sed 

^^H     niagniHcam  sibi    parent  lurtiinam.     'Opiniones   quasvis  et   decreta  contri 

^^1     verbum    Dei  astniunt,  ne   offendant  patronum,  sed    ut  retineant  favored 

^^P     procerum  et  populj    plausuni,  aibique  ipsis  opes  accumulent.     Eo   eteuM 

•plerumque  aaimo  ad  theologiam  accedunt,  non  ut  rem  divtnam,  ted  ut  suam, 

faciant :  non  ad  eccletim  baaum  promovendum,  led  expilandum  ;  qiim-enUt 

(quod  Paulas  ait)  nonqute  JesuChristi,»ed  qute  sua,  non  Domini  Iheiaurum, 

ted  ut  sibi  tuisqiie  thesaurizent.     Nee  lantum  us,  qui  vilioris,  forlunm,  el 

ahjeela  soTlii  sant,  hoc  in  usu  est ;  sed  et  medios,  aumtnos,  elalos,  ne  dicam 

cpiscopos,    hoc  malum  invtuit.     '' Dicile,  pontijices,  in  sacris  quid  facit 

aurum  ?  '  suminosaeepc  viros  transvereos  agit  avaritia;  et  qui  reliquis  morum 

probitatepr(Blucerent,hiJacemprtBferuntadsimo>iiam,etincormptionishttat 

scopulum  impvngentes,  non  tondeni  pecus,  sed  deglubunt,  et,  quae 

eonferunt, expila-nt,exhauriwtt,abrad\mt,  magnum famte  sua,  at  m 

naufragiwn  facientei  i  ut  non  ab  injimis  ad  tummos,  sed  a  summis  ad  infiM 

■    ma/ufft  promandsse  videatur,  el  illud  verum  sit,  quod  ilU  olim  lusit,  Emet 
iUe  pnus, venders  jure  potest :  Simoniacus  emia(quodcum\je:ont  dicam)  ^ 
tiam  nonaccipit;  si  non  accipit,non  habel;  et  si  non  habet.nec  gratus  potest  e« 
nee  gratis  dare :  tantum  enim  abs'unt  istorum  nonnulli,  qui  ad  clavum  sedentM 
promovendo  reliquos,  ut  penitus  impediant,  probe  sibi  conseii,quibus  artibut 
illic  pervenerinl :  ■'nam  qui  ob  litems, emersisse  illos  credat  desipit ;  qui  vert) 
ing;emi,  eruditioms,  experientiBe.probilalis,  pietalis,  et  Musarum  id  esse  prelium 
^^        putat(jifO(^ o/im  re  verd  fuil ,kodie  promillilur)  planissime  inaanit.    Vlcunque 
^M        fel  undecunque  malum  hoc  originem  ducal,  {non  ultra  quorum)  ex  his  pri- 
^H      mordiit  capil  vitiorum  colluvies;  omnis  calamitas,  omne  miseriaTum  aymtn, 
^^^     in  eccleiiam   invekilur.    Hinc  tarn  Jrcquens  simonia ;  hinc  orlee  querelm, 
^^K    fraudes,  impostura :  ab  hoc  funte  se  derivdrunt  omnes  nequitiee, — ne  9i<>^_ 
^^^    obiter  dicam  de  ambitione,  adulattone  plusquam  aulicd,  ne  tritii  domieai^^t 
^^H    laborent,  de  luxv,  de/txdo  notinttiiquam  vita  exemplo,  quo  nonnullus  O0e^^ 
^^P     duni,  de  cowpotalione  Sybiiritici,  ^c.     Hinc  ilte  squalor  academicus,  Irisl^H 
^^^      bae   tempestate  Camceaee,  quum  quivis  homunculus,  artium  ignarus,  J^H 
artibui  aisurgat,  hunc  in  moiium  prnmoveatur  et  ditescnt,  ambiliotis  op»M 
pellatianibus  insignis,  et  multis  dignttatibus  augustus,  vulgi   oculua  ptr^^ 
alringat,  bene  ae  habeat,  et  grandia  gradiens,  majeslalem  quamdam  ac  anC- 
plitudinem  priB  le  ferena,  miramque  solicit udinem,  barbd  reverendua  togd 
nitidus,  purpurd  coruscus,   supelleclilia  splcndore   et  famulorum  tiumero 
maxime  eonapicttas.     Quales  statute  {qund  ait  'ilte)  quee  sacris  in  wdibus 
cohininiB  impoiiuntur,  velut  oneri  cedentes  videntuf.  ac  si  insudarent,  quum  re 

IverS  seiiau  sint  carentea,  et  nihil  saxeam  abjuvent  6rmitatem;  Atlantes  videri 
volunt,  quum  sint  statute  lapidex,  umliratiles  re  verd  komwnctones  fungi 
/arson  el  bardi,  nikit  a  saxo  differentea  ;  quum  interim  docti  viri,  et  vita 
tanctiorit  ornamcntia  prmdili,  qui  aatum  diet  suslinenl,  his  iniqud  sorle  ser- 
viunt,  minima  foraan  salario  contenti,  puris  nominibus  nunctipati,  humilea, 
•  o 
: 
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obscuri  ;  multoque  digniores  licet,  egentes,  inhonorati,  vitam  privam  privatam 
agant ;  tenuique  sepulti  sacerdotio,  vel  in  collegiis  snis  in  <Btemum  incarce- 
rati,  inglorie  delitescant ; — sed  nolo  diutius  hanc  tnovere  sentinam.  Hinc 
ilia  lacrymtBj  lugubris  Musarum  habitus ;  ^hinc  ipsa  religio  {quod  cum 
Secellio  dicam)  in  ludibrium  et  oontemtum  adducitur,  abjectum  sacerdotium, 
{atque  htBC  ubi  Jiunt,  ausim  dicere,  et  putidum  ^putidi  dicterium  de  clero 
usurpare)  putidum  vulgus,  inops,  rude,  sordidum,  melancholicum,  miserum, 
despicabile,  contemnendutn, 

MEMB.  IV. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Non-necessary,  remote,  outward,  adventitious,  or  accidental 

causes  :  as  first  from  the  Nurse. 

Of  those  remote,  outward,  ambient  necessary  causes,  I  have  sufficiently 
discoursed  in  the  precedent  member.  The  non-necessary ,  follow;  ofwhicn 
(saith  ^  Fuchsius)  no  art  can  be  made,  by  reason  of  their  uncertainty,  casualty, 
and  multitude;  so  called  not  necessary,  because  (according  to  'Femelius) 
they  may  be  avoided,  and  used  without  necessity.  Many  of  these  acci- 
dental causes,  which  I  shall  entreat  of  here,  might  have  well  been  reduced  to 
the  former,  because  they  cannot  be  avoided,  but  fatally  happen  to  us,  though 
accidentally,  and  unawares,  at  some  time  or  other :  the  rest  are  contingent 
and  evitable,  and  more  properly  inserted  in  this  rank  of  causes.  To  reckon 
up  all,  is  a  thing  unpossible ;  of  some  therefore  most  remarkable  of  these  con- 
tingent causes  which  produce  melancholy,  I  will  briefly  speak,  and  in  their  order. 

From  a  childs  nativity,  the  first  ill  accident  that  can  likely  befall  him  in 
this  kind,  is  a  bad  nurse,  by  whose  means  alone  he  may  be  tainted  with  this 
J  malady  from  his  cradle.     Aulus  Gellius  (/.  12.  c.  1)  brings  in  Phavorinus, 
that  eloquent  philosopher,  proving  this  at  large,  ^  that  there  is  the  same  ver- 
tue  and  property  in  the  milk  as  in  the  seed,  and  not  in  men  alone,  but  in 
all  other  creatures.     He  gives  instance  in  a  kid  and  lamb :  if  either  of 
them  suck  of  the  others  milk,  the  lamb  of  the  goates,  or  the  kid  of  the  ewes, 
the  wooll  of  the  one  will  be  hard,  and  the  hair  of  the  other  soft.     Giraldus 
Cambrensis  (Itinerar.    Camhrice,  I.  1.   c.  2.)  confirms  this  by  a  notable 
example,  which  happened  in  his  time.     A  sow-pig  by  chance  sucked  a  brach, 
and,  when  she  was  grown,  ^  would  miraculously  hunt  all  manner  of  deer, 
and  that  as  well,  or  rather  better,  than  any  ordinary  hound.     His  con- 
clusion is,  ™  that  men  and  beasts  participate  of  her  nature  and  conditions, 
by  whose  milk  they  are  fed.     Phavorinus  urgeth  it  farther,  and  demon- 
strates it  more  evidently,  that  if  a  nurse  be  °  mis-shapen,  unchaste,  unhonest^ 
impudent,  drunk,  ^cruel,  or  the  like,  the  child  that  sucks  upon  her  breast 
will  be  so  too :  all  other  affections  of  the  mind,  and  diseases,  are  almost 
ingrafied,  as  it  were,  and  imprinted  in  the  temperature  of  the  infant,  by  the 
nurses  milk,  as  pox,  leprosie,  melancholy,  &c.     Cato,  for  some  such  reason, 
would  make  his  servants  children  suck  upon  his  wives  breast,  because,  by 
that  means,  they  would  love  him  and  his  the  better,  and  in  all  likelihood 
agree  with  them.     A  more  evident  example  that  the  minds  are  altered  by 
milk,  cannot  be  given,  than  that  of  PDion,  which  he  relates  of  Caligulas 

'  Lib.  de  7«p.  GaUorum.  (  Camplan.  ^  Procem.  lib.  2.    Nulla  an  conatitui  potent.  <  Lib.  1. 

c.  19.  de  morbonun  cacutls.    Qua*  decllnare  licet,  aat  nullA  necessitate  utimur.  J  Quo  semel  est  im. 

bota  recens,  serrabit  odorem  Testa  diu.    Hor.  ^  Sicut  yalet  ad  fingendas  corporis  atque  animi  simiU- 

todlnes  tIs  et  natnra  seminis,  sic  quoque  lactls  proprietas.  Neque  id  in  homlnibiu  solum,  sed  in  pecudi- 
bos.  animadrersom :  nam  si  ovium  lacte  hoedi,  aut  caprarum  agni  alerentur,  constat  fieri  in  his  lanam 
doriorem,  in  illis  capiUum  gigni  teneriorem.  'Adulta  in  ferarum  persequutione  ad  miraculum  usque 
sagaz<  ■  TVun  animal  qiioalibet,  quam  homo,  ab  illA,  ci^us  lacte  nutritur,  naturam  contrahit.  *>  Im- 
proba,  Informia,  impodica,  temulenta  nutriz,  &c.  quoniam  in  moribus  efformandis  magnam  saepe  partem 
iofcoiam  altiida  et  natun  lactia  tenet.       •  Ryrcanieque  admdrunt  ubera  tlgres.    Viif .  ^  Lib.  8.  de 
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crndty ;  it  could  Deither  be  imputed  to  fether  Dor  moUier,  but  to  his  cr 
nurse  atooe,  tbat  anointed  her  papa  witli  blood  still  when  he  sucked,  wlilch 
made  him  such  a  muiderer,  and  to  express  iicr  cruelty  to  an  hair ;  and  that 
of  Tiberius,  who  waa  a  common  dmnkard,  because  his  nurse  was  such  a  one, 
Et,  ft  delira  fueril,  (igne  observes)  in/antulum  delirum  faciei  ;  if  she  be 
m  fool  or  dolt,  the  child  she  nuiseth  will  take  al\er  her,  or  otherwise  be  mis- 
sfiected  ;  which  Franciscus  Borbanis  (/.  2.  c.  ull.  de  re  tixorid)  proves  at  fiill, 
and  Ant.  Guivarra  {lib.  '2.  de  Marco  Aurelio) :  the  chdd  will  surely  partici- 
pate. For  bodily  sickness,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made.  Titus,  Vespa«ians 
son,  was  therefore  sickly,  because  lh<.'  nurse  was  so  (Lamprtdius) :  and,  if  we 
may  believe  physicians,  many  times  children  catch  llie  pox  from  a  bad  nurse, 
(Botaldus,  cap.  61.  de  Ine  Veiter.)  Besides  evil  attendance,  negligence,  and 
many  gross  inconvenie^■^es,  which  are  incident  to  nurses,  much  danger  may 
GO  come  to  the  child.  'For  these  causes  Aristotle  {Polit.  lib.  7.  c.  17),  Pha- 
vonnus,  and  Marcus  .4.ureliu3,  would  not  have  a  child  put  to  nune  at  aU,  but 
ever^  mother  to  bring  up  her  own,  of  what  condition  soever  she  be ;  for  a 
sound  and  able  mother  to  put  out  lier  child  to  nurse,  ie  natura  inlemperiet 
(so*Guataocalls  it) :  'tis  ntthereforeshe  should  be  nur^e herself;  the  mother 
will  be  more  careful,  loving  and  atteudant.  than  any  servile  woman,  or  such 
hired  creatures ;  this  all  the  world  acknowledgeih  :  convenientiisimum  aHas 
Rod.  a  Castro,  ife  not.  muUerum,  lib.  4.  c.  13.  in  many  words  confesseth)  ma- 
trem  ipsatn  lactare  infanlem,  (who  denies  that  it  should  be  so  ?)  and  which 
some  women  most  curiously  observe ;  amongst  the  rest,  'that  queen  of  France, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  that  was  so  precise  and  zealous  in  this  behalf,  tliat  when, 
in  her  absence,  a  strange  nurse  had  suckled  her  child,  she  was  never  quiet  till 
she  bad  made  the  Infant  vomit  it  up  again.  But  she  was  too  Jealous.  If  it 
be  so,  as  many  times  it  is,  they  must  be  put  forth,  the  mother  be  not  fit  or 
well  able  to  be  a  nurse,  1  would  then  advise  such  mothers,  (as  "  Plutarch  doth 
in  his  book  de  liberis  edncaadis,  and  "  S.  Hierome,  lib.  2.  epiil.  27.  Lietx  de 
inttitut.  jil.  Magninus,  part.  2.  Rey.  iimit.  cap.  7,  and  the  said  Rodericus) 
that  they  make  choice  of  a  sound  woman,  of  a  good  complexion,  honest, 
free  from  bodily  diseases,  if  it  be  possible,  and  all  passions  and  perturba- 
tions of  the  mind,  as  sorrow,  fear,  grief,  "folly,  melancholy  :  for  such  pas- 
sions corrupt  the  milk,  and  alter  the  temperature  of  the  child,  which,  now 
baog^udum  et  molle  lulum,  is  easily  seasoned  and  perverted.     And  if  such 


1 


lay  be  found  out,  that  will  be  diligent  and  careful  withall,  let  Pha- 
nd  M.  Aurelius  plead  how  they  can  against  it,  1  had  rather  accept 
of  her  in  some  cases  than  the  mother  her  self;  and  (which  Bonacialus  the 
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physician,  Nic,  Biesius  the  politician,  lib,  4,  de  repab.  cap.  8.  approve 
3  tome  nurtet  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  lome  rniilheri.  For  why  may  not 
the  mother  be  naught,  a  peevish  drunken  Hurt,  a  waspish  cholerick  slut,  a 
crazed  piece,  a  fool,  (as  many  mothers  are)  unsound,  as  soon  as  the  nurse  ? 
There  is  more  choice  of  nurses  than  mothera  ;  and  therefore,  except  the 
mother  be  most  vertuous,  staid,  a  woman  of  excellent  good  parts,  and  of  a 
sound  complexion,  1  would  have  all  children,  in  such  cases,  committed  to 
discreet  strangers.  And  'tis  the  only  way  (as  by  marriage  they  are  engrafted 
to  other  tamilies)  to  alter  tlie  breed,  or,  if  any  thing  be  amiss  in  the  mother, 
(as  Ludovieus  Mercatns  contends,  Tom.  2.  lilt,  de  morb.  kared.)  to  prevent 
diaeHscfl  and  fiiture  maladies,  to  correct  and  qualifie  the  childs  ill-disposed 
imuperature,  which  he  had  Irom  his  parents.  This  is  an  excellent  remedy.  If 
good  choice  be  made  of  such  a  nurse. 

_i  ftvd^c-  ^-l-  I.  Bniu.  hilt-  '  NelntitlTD  lactl*  HltrDrnto  des«nerel  «irpt».  eludmiu  cominpAhiFr 
■IT.  ■SttphAmu-  *Tq.  3.  NutrlF0  noD  quMTU.  leil  mAAtme  prolnp.  dpllnmu. 
dn  nl  teinuTain.    HIer.       -  ProhlbendiuB  nc  ■tDlidalKWC.       •Aon.       lABta 
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SuBsxcT.  II. — Education,  a  Cause  of  Melancholy. 

Education,  of  these  accidental  causesof  melancholy,  may  justly  challenge 
the  next  place ;  for,  if  a  man  escape  a  bad  nurse,  he  may  be  undone  by  evil 
bringing  up.  '  Jason  Pratensis  puts  this  of  education  for  a  principal  cause :  bad 
parents,  step-mothers,  tutors,  masters,  teachers,  too  rigorous,  too  severe,  too 
remiss  or  indulgent  on  the  other  side,  are  often  fountains  and  furtherers  of  this 
disease.  Parents,  and  such  as  have  the  tuition  and  oversight  of  children,  offend 
many  times  in  that  they  are  too  stem,  alway  threatning,  chiding,  brawling, 
whipping,  or  striking;  by  means  of  which,  their  poorchddren  are  so  disheart- 
ened and  cowed,  that  they  never  after  have  any  courage,  a  merry  hour  in  their 
lives,  or  take  pleasure  in  any  thing.  There  is  a  great  moderation  to  be  had  in 
such  things,  as  matters  of  so  great  moment  to  the  makmg  or  marring  of  a  child. 
Some  fright  their  children  with  beggars,  bugbears,  and  hobgoblins,  if  they  cry, 
or  be  otherways  unruly :  but  they  are  much  to  blame  in  it,  many  times,  saith 
Lavater  {de  spectris,  part.  1 .  cap.  6) :  ex  metu  in  morbos  graves  vnddunt,  et 
noctu  dormientes  clamant ;  for  fear  they  fsiH  into  many  diseases,  and  cry  out 
in  thek  sleep,  and  are  much  the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives :  th^  things  ought 
not  at  all,  or  to  be  sparingly  done,  and  upon  just  occasion.  Tyrannical,  im- 
patient, hairbrain'd  school-masters,  aridi  magistriy  so  *  Fabius  terms  them, 
Ajacesflagelliferi,  are,  in  this  kind,  as  bad  as  hangmen  and  executioners :  they 
make  many  children  endure  a  martyrdom  all  the  while  they  are  at  school : 
with  bad  diet,  if  they  boord  in  their  houses,  too  much  severity  and  ill  usage, 
they  quite  pervert  their  temperature  of  body  and  mind — still  chiding,  rayling, 
frownmg,  lashing,  tasking,  keeping,  that  they  Biefracti  animis,  moped  many 
times,  weary  of  their  hves,  ^  nimid  severitate  dejidunt  et  desperant,  and  think 
no  slavery  in  the  world  (as  once  I  did  myself)  uke  to  that  of  a  grammar  scho- 
lar. PrtBceptorum  ineptiis  discruciantur  ingenia  puerorum,  saith  Erasmus  : 
they  tremble  at  his  voice,  looks,  coming  in.  St.  Austin,  in  the  first  book  of 
his  confess,  and  4.  ca.  calls  this  schooling  meticulosam  necessitatem^  and  else- 
where a  martyrdom,  and  confesseth  of  himself,  how  cruelly  he  was  tortured 
in  mind  for  learning  Greek;  nulla  verba  noveram;  et  savis  terroribus  et 
pcenis,  ut  n6ssem^  instabatur  mihi  vehementer :  I  knew  nothing ;  and  with 
cruel  terrours  and  punishments  I  was  daily  compel'd.  ^  Beza  complains  in 
like  case  of  a  rigorous  schoolmaster  in  Paris^  that  made  him,  by  his  continual 
thunder  and  thjneats,  once  in  a  mind  to  drown  himself,  had  he  not  met  by 
the  way  with  an  uncle  of  his  that  vindicated  him  from  that  misery  for  the 
time,  by  taking  him  to  his  house.  Trincavellius  (lib.  1.  consil.  16)  had  a 
patient  nineteen  years  of  age,  extremely  melancholy,  ob  nimium  studium 
Tarvitii  et  prteceptoris  rntno^,  by  reason  of  overmuch  study,  and  his  **  tutors 
threats.  Many  masters  are  hard  hearted,  and  bitter  to  their  servants,  and 
by  that  means  do  so  deject,  with  terrible  speeches  and  hard  usage  so  cnicifie 
them,  that  they  become  desperate,  and  can  never  be  recalled. 

OUiers  again,  in  that  opposite  extream,  do  as  great  harm  by  their  too 
much  remissness ;  they  give  them  no  bringing  up ;  no  calling  to  busie  them- 
selves about,  or  to  live  in,  teach  *  them  no  trade,  or  set  them  in  any  good 
course;  by  means  of  which,  their  servants,  children,  scholars,  are  carried 
away  with  that  stream  of  drunkenness,  idleness,  gaming  and  many  such 
irregular  courses,  that  in  the  end  they  rue  it,  curse  their  parents,  and  mischief 
themselves.  Too  much  indulgence  causeth  the  like,  *  inepta  patris  lenitas 
et  facilitas  prava,  when  as,  Micio  like,  with  too  much  liberty  and  too  great 

•  Ub.  de  mortte  oqiitte,  cap.  dc  manSi.    Hand  jxMtmna  cmmm  coppatatar  edncatlo.  Inter  haa  inentla 


-Ii^vata  Bovwca.       ■  Ub^  3.  cap.  4.    _^  Idem.    Et,  ouod  nuudme  aocet,  dum  in 
~     "■      ■  *  I  piedagogioo 


I  Urn  timwit,  nJhfl  oenaotnr.       «  PrMftt.  ad  Teatam.       '  Plna  mcntla  piedagogioo  aapardUo  abatnllt, 

qnam  nnqnam  pnaoeptla  eoia  aapienCte  ioatlUavit.       •  Ter.  Adel.  8.  4. 
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allowance,  tliey  feed  llieir  childrens  humours,  let  them  revel,  wench,  riot. 


I 


But, as  Demea  told  him,  tu  ilium  corrumpi  finis,  your  lenity  will  l>e  his  undoing; 
pr<evidere  videor  jam  diem  ilium,  guam  ktc  egnnsprofugiBt  aliquo  militatiim  ; 
I  foresee  his  ruine.  So  pareols  often  err',  many  fond  mothers,  especially,  dole 
so  much  upon  their  children,  like  '  .Ssops  ape,  till  in  the  end  they  crush  them 
to  death.  Corporttm  nutrices,  animarumnovercit,  pampering  up  their  bodies 
to  theundoingof  their  souls,  tliey  will  uot  let  them  be  ''corrected  or  controlled, 
but  still  soothed  up  in  every  thing  they  do,  that  in  conclusion,  ikey  brinij 
row,  ihame,  heaviness,  to  their  parents,  {Ecclui.  cap.  aO.  8.9.)  became  i 
ton,  stubborn,  wilful,  and  disobedient ;  rude,  untaught,  kead-ttrang,  ini 
rigible,  and  gnicelesi.  They  love  them  so  foolishly,  [fioi^^CaiA&n)  that  ti 
rather  seem  to  hate  them,  bringing  them  not  up  to  vertue,  but  injury,  not  Sr 
learning,  but  to  riot,  not  to  sober  life  and  conversation,  but  to  all  pleamre 
and  licentious  behaviour.  Who  Is  he  of  so  Uttte  experience  that  knows  not 
this  ofFabiuH  to  be  true?  'Education  is  another  nature,  altering  the  mind 
and  will,  and  I  would  to  God  (saith  he)  we  our  selves  did  not  spoile  our  chil- 
drens  manners,  by  our  overmuch  cockering  and  nice  education,  and  weaken 
the  strength  of  their  bodies  and  minds.  That  causelh  custom,  euslom  nature, 
&c.  For  these  causes,  Plutarch  (in  his  booki/e  lib.  e'/uc.  J  and  Hierom,(epi«(. 
lib.  1.  epist.  17.  to  Cista  de  institul.fliis]  givesa  mostespecial  charge  to  all 
parents,  and  many  good  cautions  aboutbringing  upofchildren,thatthey  be  not 
committed  to  unaiscreet,  passionate,  Bedla:n  tutors,  light,  giddy-headed,  or 
covetous  persons,  and  spare  for  no  cost,  that  they  may  be  well  nurtured  and 
taught ;  it  being  a  matter  of  so  great  consequence.  For  such  parents  as  do 
otherwise,  Plutarch  esteems  like  them  '  that  are  more  careful  of  their  shooes 
than  of  their  feet,  that  rate  their  wealth  above  their  children.  And  he, 
(saith  '  Cardan)  that  leaves  his  son  to  a  covetous  schoolmaster  to  be  informed^ 
or  to  a  close  abby  to  fast  and  learn  wisdom  together,  doth  no  other,  than  tkaii 
he  be  a  learned  fool,  or  a  sickly  wise  man.  J 

SuBSECT.  III. —  Terronirs  and  Affrights,  Causes  of  Melancholy . 
TuLLY  (in  the  fourth  of  his  Tnscidans)  distinguish etii  these  terrours  whidi 
arise  from  the  apprehension  of  some  terrible  object  heard  or  seen,  from  other 
fehrsi  and  so  doth  Patritius  {lib.  5.  til,  i.  de  regis  institut.)  Of  all  fears, 
they  are  most  pernicious  and  violent,  and  so  suddenly  alter  the  whole  tem- 
perature of  the  body,  move  the  soul  and  spirits,  strike  such  a  deep  impres- 
sion, that  the  parties  can  never  be  recovered,  causing  more  grievous  and 
fiercer  melancholy,  (as  Felix  Plater,  c.  3.  de  menlit  alienal.  '"  speaks  out  of 
his  experience)  than  any  inward  cause  whatsoever;  and  imprints  it  self  to 
forcibly  in  the  spirits,  brain,  humours,  that,  if  all  the  mass  of  blood  were 

'Ter.  Add.  hrt.  l.ic!!^       iCuiKruluB,  epi.  77.  «pl.3.  h^rh  rieguillf  ^ipmapd  U  Id  id  nnlilcciM: 
r  Ihat  fpwlb  Uic  rod  b4r«ft  hlB  hod.       '  Ub,  V.  dr  coniol,     Tdoi 
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let  out  of  the  hody^  it  could  hardly  be  extracted.  This  horrible  kind  of 
melancholy  (for  so  he  terms  it)  had  been  often  brought  before  him,  and 
troubles  and  affrights  commonly  pien  and  women,  young  and  old,  of  all  sorts. 
**  Hercules  de  SaxonisL  calls  this  kind  of  melancholy  {ab  agitatione  spiri- 
tuum)  by  a  peculiar  name  ;  it  comes  from  the  agitation,  motion,  contraction, 
dilatation  of  spirits,  not  from  any  distemperature  of  humours,  and  produceth 
strong  effects.  This  terrour  is  most  usually  caused  (as  ®  Plutarch  will  have) 
from  some  imminent  danger,  when  a  terrible  object  is  at  hand,  heard,  seen, 
or  conceived,  p  truly  appearing,  or  in  a  ^ dream:  and  many  times,  the  more 
sudden  the  accident,  it  is  the  more  violent. 

'  Stmt  terror  animis,  et  cor  attonltom  sallt,  i     Their  soul's  affHght,  their  heart  unaied  quakes, 

Pavidumque  trepidis  palpitat  yenis  jecur.  j     The  trembling  liver  pants  ith*  veins,  and  akes. 

Artemidorus  the  grammarian  lost  his  wits  by  the  unexpected  sight  of  a  croco- 
dile (Laurentius,  7.  de  melon.)  '  The  massacre  at  Lions,  in  1572,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  ninth,  was  so  terrible  and  feariul,  that  many  ran  mad,  some  died, 
great-bellied  women  were  brought  to  bed  before  their  time,  generally  all  af- 
frighted and  agast.  Many  lose  their  wits  ^by  the  sudden  sight  of  some  spectrum 
or  devil,  a  thing  very  common  in  all  ages,  (saith  Lavater,  par^.  1.  cap.  9.)  as 
Orestes  did  at  the  sight  of  the  Furies,  which  appeared  to  him  in  black  (as 
"  Pausanias  records).  The  Greeks  call  them  popfwXvKeia,  which  so  terrific 
their  souls.     Or  if  they  be  but  affrighted  by  some  counterfeit  devils  in  jest, 

( *'ut  puerl  trepidant,  atque  omnia  cmdM 

In  tenebrls  metnuyt 

as  children  in  the  dark  conceive  hobgoblins,  and  are  sore  afraid)  they  are 
the  worse  for  it  all  their  lives  :  some,  by  sudden  fires,  earthquakes,  inunda- 
tions, or  any  such  dismal  objects.  Themison  the  physician  fell  into  an  hy- 
drophobia by  seeing  one  sick  of  that  disease  (Dioscorides  L  6.  c.  33):  or  by 
the  sight  of  a  monster,  a  carcase,  they  are  disquieted  many  months  follow- 
ing, and  cannot  endure  the  room  where  a  coarse  hath  been,  for  a  world 
would  not  be  alone  with  a  dead  man,  or  lye  in  that  bed  many  years  after, 
in  which  a  man  hath  died.  At  ^  Basil,  a  many  little  children,  in  the  spring 
time,  went  to  gather  flowers  in  a  meadow  at  the  towns  end,  where  a  male- 
factor hung  in  gibbets  :  at  gazing  at  it,  one  by  chance  flung  a  stone,  and 
made  it  stir ;  by  which  accident  the  children  affrighted  ran  away :  one,  slower 
than  the  rest,  looking  back,  and  seeing  the  stirred  carcase  wag  towards  her, 
cried  out  it  came  after,  and  was  so  terribly  affrighted,  that  for  many  dayes 
she  could  not  rest,  eat,  or  sleep ;  she  could  not  be  pacified,  but  melancholy 
died.  *  In  the  same  town,  another  child,  beyond  the  Rhine,  saw  a  grave 
opened,  and,  upon  the  sight  of  a  carcase,  was  so  troubled  in  mind,  that  she 
could  not  be  comforted,  but  a  little  after  departed,  and  was  buried  by  it 
(Platerus,  observat.  /.I).  A  gentlewoman  of  the  same  city  saw  a  fat  noo- 
cut  up,  when  the  intrals  was  opened,  and  a  noysome  savour  offended  her 
nose,  she  much  misliked,  and  would  not  longer  abide  :  a  physician,  in  pre- 
sence, told  her,  as  that  hog,  so  was  she,  full  of  filthy  excrements,  and  aggra- 
vated the  matter  by  some  other  loathsome  instances,  in  so  much,  this  nice 
gentlewoman  apprehended  it  so  deeply,  that  she  fell  forthwith  a  vomiting, 
was  so  mightily  distempered  in  mind  and  body,  that,  with  all  his  art  and 

■  Tract,  de  melan.  cap.  7.  et  8.  Non  ab  intemperie,  sed  agitatione,  dilatatione,  contractione,  motn  spiri- 
tonm.  •  Lib.  de  fort,  et  rirtut.  Alex.  Prsesertim  ineunte  periculo,  ^ubi  res  prope  adsunt  terribiles. 
»  nt  a  riaUmt  horrendi,  rerera  apparente,  vel  per  insomnia.  Platerus.  ^  A  painters  wife  in  Basil,  1600* 
•omnSavtt  fiUum  bello  mortuum :  inde  melancholica  consolari  noluit.  '  SeiMC.  Here.  (Et.  •  Quarts  pars 
comment,  de  statu  religionis  in  Galli4  sub  Carolo  ix.  1579.  *  Ex  occursu  dfeoMmum  aliqui  fbrore  corri- 
piontar,  ut  eiperientii  notnm  est.  *  Lib.  8.  in  Arcad.  *  Lucret.  *  PuellsB  extra  urbem  in  prato 
concuiientCT,  ftc.  mcesta  et  melancholica  domum  rediit ;  per  dies  aliquot  vexata,  dum  mortua  est.  Plater. 
■Altera  trans- Bhenana,  ingrcasa  sepulcrum  recens  apertum,  vidlt  cadaver,  et  domum  subito  reversa 
pvtsvlt  mm  vocare :  post  paucos  dies.obiit,  proximo  sepulcro  coUocata.  Altera,  patibulum  sero  praeteriens, 
metneiMU  ne  nrfic  exdusa  illlc  pemoctaret;  unde  melancholica  facta,  per  multos  annos  laboravit! 
Platerus. 
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perswasions,  for  some  months  after,  he  could  not  restore  her  to  her  self  again ; 
she  could  not  forget  it,  or  remove  the  object  out  of  her  sight  {Idem).  Many 
cannot  endure  to  »ee  a  wound  opened,  but  they  are  oftended;  a  man  executed, 
or  labour  ofanyfearfiil  diseaae,  as  possession,  apoplexies,  one  bewitched:  'or, 
if  tliey  read  by  chance  of  gome  terrible  thing,  the  ayraptomea  alone  of  such  a 
disease,  or  that  which  they  dislike,  they  are  instantly  troubled  in  miitd,  agast. 
ready  to  apply  it  to  themselves :  they  are  as  mucli  aisquieted,  as  if  they  had 
t,  or  were  so  affecietl  themselves.  Mecatas  sibi  videntur  sonwiare ;  they 
I  and  continually  think  of  it.  As  lamentable  effects  are  caused  by  such 
terrible  objects  heard,  read  or  seen :  auditus  maximal  motui  in  corpore/acit, 
as  *  Plutarch  liolds  :  no  sense  makes  greater  alteration  of  body  and  mind :  sud- 
den speech  sometimes,  unexpected  news,  be  they  good  or  bad,  pravisa  minus 
oratia,  will  move  as  much  (aaimuin  obr-uere,  el  de  lede  sad  de/icere,  as  a 
■  philosopher  observes)  will  take  away  our  sleep,  and  appelite.  dbtiirb  and 
quite  overturn  us.  Let  them  bear  witness,  that  have  heard  those  tragical 
alarums,  ont-cryea,  hideous  noises,  which  are  many  times  suddenly  heard  in 
the  dead  of  tlie  night  by  irruption  of  enemies  and  accidentaJ  fires,  &c.  those 
''  panick  fears,  which  often  drive  men  out  of  their  wits,  bereave  them  of  sense. 
understanding,  and  all,  some  for  a  time,  some  for  their  whole  lives ;  they  never 
recover  it.  The  'Midianitea  were  so  af&ighted  by  Gideons  souldiers,  they 
breaking  but  every  one  a  pitcher;  and  ''  Hannibals  army,  by  such  a  panick 
fear,  was  discomfited  at  Uie  walls  of  Rome.  Augusta  Livia,  hearing  a  few 
tragical  verses  recited  out  of  Virgil,  (Tu  Marcellus  erU,  Spc.)  fell  down  dead 
in  a  swoon.  Edinus,  king  of  Denmark,  by  a  sudden  sound  wfaicli  be  heard, 
*  was  turned  inlojuri/,  Kith  all  his  men  (Cramiug,  I.  5.  Dan.  hitl.  el  Alex- 
ander ab  Alexandra,  I.  3.  c,  5.)  Amatus  Lusitanus  had  a  patient,  that,  by 
reason  of  bad  tidings,  became  epileplicva  [cen.  2.  cvra  90;.  Cardan  (mbtil. 
I.  18)  saw  one  that  lost  his  wits  by  mistaking  of  an  echo.  If  one  sense  alone 
can  cause  such  violent  commotions  of  the  mind,  what  may  ve  think,  when 
hearing,  sight,  and  those  other  senses,  are  all  troubled  at  once,  as  by  some 
earthquakes,  thunder,  lightning,  tempests,  &c.?  At  Bolt^e  in  Italy,  anna 
1.504,  there  was  such  a  fearful  earthquake  about  eleven  o'clock  in  the  night, 
(as  '  Beroaldus,  in  his  book  de  terr<B  motu,  hath co'nmended  to  posterity)  that 
all  thecity  trembled,  thepeoplethought  the  world  was  at  an  end,  actum  de  mor- 
lalibvt ;  such  a  fearfiil  noise  it  made,  such  a  detestable  smell,  the  inhabitant! 
were  infmilely  aflrighted,  and  some  ran  mad.  Audi  rem  atrocem,  el  anaa- 
libtu  memorandam  (mine  author  adds) :  hear  a  strange  story,  and  worthy  to 
be  chronicled :  I  had  a  servant  at  the  time,  called  Fulco  Argelanus,  a  bold 
and  proper  man,  so  grievously  terrified  with  it,  *that  he  was  at  first  melan- 
choly, after  doted,  at  last  mad,  and  made  away  withhimself.  At  "^  Fuscinum 
in  Japona,  there  uias  tuck  an  earthquake  and  darkness  on  a  sadden,  that 
many  men  were  offended  with  keadach,  many  overvikelmed  viitk  sorrow  and 
melanckoly.  At  Meacum, whole  streets  and  goodly  palaces  were  overturned 
alike  same  lime  ;  and  Ikere  wassuck  an  hideous  noise  withal, Hie  thunder, 
andjilthy  smell,  tkat  their  kair  stared  for  fear,  and  their  hearts  quaked :  men 
and  beasts  were  incredibly  terrijied.  In  Sacai,  another  n'ly,  the  same 
earthquake  tvas  so  terrible  unto  them,  that  many  were  bereft  of  their  senses  ; 

iSnhltiu  iKiTUniii.  iDoplnUa  iFcttn,  '  1:1b.  dc  ludltlcwc,  •Tta»d,  PnxlKniiiu.  lib.  7.  AmDrmn. 
'Bini»  ctnient  rufteniet  ngintac  luimu.  Quia  in«  nuncinaat  caniu*!  Finniu  tit.  Aldu.  cmbl.  I'/X. 
•Jud.  8.  ID.         '  Flnturbiu.  rill  ejui.        •  lu  rnrsiTQi  fddi  tudlt  ifriiii.  'Sobluiinii  inrK  motiu. 

Uirici  nUOo  de  Mbm  Jumddi,  trut.  3.  it  legit.  re(l>  Cblntnili.  a  Ludnrlcn  Pnili  Jetutii.  A.  ISM. 
FBMbil  dcnpcnn  liDU  ItAi  rwOgo  M  (cne  mntiu,  at  nulH  opIK  dalennt,  plntlnili  car  mirnm  tt  invlui. 

tvn  bsntSciu  full,  nt  hamlna  rli  ml  campotM  a-ait.  a  Knriinu  alieUtnatl.  mivron  apiiiwrt 
tkt  fpA-fimlo,  ftf . 
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and  otherSy  by  that  horrible  spectacle^  to  much  amazed^  that  they  hnew  not 
what  they  did,  Blasius,  a  Christian,  the  repoiter  of  the  news,  was  so  af- 
frighted for  his  part,  that,  though  it  were  two  moneths  after,  he  was  scarce 
htB  own  man,  neither  could  he  drive  the  remembrance  of  it  out  of  his  mind. 
Many  times,  some  years  following  they  will  tremble  afresh  at  the  ^  remem- 
brance or  conceit  of  such  a  terrible  object ;  even  all  their  lives  long,  if  men- 
tion be  made  of  it.  Cornelius  Agrippa  relates  (out  of  Guhelmus  Parisiensis) 
a  story  of  one,  that,  after  a  distasteful  purge  which  a  physician  had  prescribed 
unto  him,  was  so  much  moved,  J  ihaty  at  the  very  sight  ofphysich,  he  would 
he  distempered :  though  he  never  so  much  as  smelled  to  it,  the  box  of  phy- 
sick  long  after  would  give  him  a  purge ;  nay  the  very  remembrance  of  it  did 
effect  it ;  ^  like  travellers  and  seamen ,  (saith  Plutarch)  that,  when  they  liave 
been  sanded,  or  dashed  on  a  rock,  for  ever  after  fear  not  that  mischance 
only,  but  all  such  dangers  whatsoever, 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Scoffs,  Calumnies,  bitter  Jests^  how  they  cause  Melancholy. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  ^  a  blow  with  a  word  strikes  deeper  than  a  blow  with  a 
sword :  and  many  men  are  as  much  gauled  with  a  calumny,  °^  a  scurril  and 
bitter  jest,  a  libel,  a  pasquil,  satyre,  apologe,  epigram,  stage-playes,  or  the 
like,  as  with  any  misfortune  whatsoever.  Princes  and  potentates,  that  are 
otherwise  happy,  and  have  all  at  command,  secure  and  free,  quibus  potentia 
sceleris  impunitatem  fecit,  are  grievously  vexed  with  these  pasquelline  libells 
and  satyrs :  they  fear  a  railing  °  Aretine,  more  than  an  enemy  in  the  field  : 
which  made  most  princes  of  his  time  (as  some  relate)  allow  him  a  liberal  pen- 
sion, that  he  should  not  tax  them  in  his  satyrs.  The  gods  had  their  Momus, 
Homer  his  ZoUus,  Achilles  his  Thersites,  Philip  his  Demades:  the  Caesars 
themselves  in  Rome  were  commonly  taunted.  There  was  never  wanting  a 
Petronius,  a  Lucian,  in  those  times ;  nor  will  be  a  Rabelais,  an  Euphormio, 
a  Boccalinus,  in  ours.  Adrian  the  sixth,  pope,  ^  was  so  highly  offended  and 
grievously  vexed  with  pasquillers  at  Rome,  he  gave  command  that  statue 
should  be  demolished  and  burned,  the  ashes  flung  into  the  river  Tiber,  and 
had  done  it  forthwith,  had  not  Ludovicus  Suessanus,  a  facete  companion, 
disswaded  him  to  the  contrary,  by  telling  him,  that  Pasquils  ashes  would  turn 
to  frogs  in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and  croak  worse  and  lowder  than  before. 
Oenus  irritahile  vatum ;  and  therefore  p  Socrates  (in  Plato)  adviseth  all  his 
friends,  that  respect  their  credits,  to  stand  in  awe  of  poets,  for  they  are  ter- 
rible  fellows,  can  praise  or  dispraise,  as  they  see  cause.  Hinc,  quam  sit  ca- 
lamus scBvior  ense,  patet.  The  prophet  David  complains  (Psal.  123.  4)  that 
his  soul  was  full  of  the  mocking  of  the  wealthy,  and  of  the  despitefulness  of 
the  proud;  and  (Psal.  55,  A)  for  the  voice  of  the  wicked,  8^c,  and  their  hate, 
his  heart  trembled  within  him,  and  the  terrors  of  death  came  upon  him :  fear 
and  horrible  fear,  ^c.  (Psal.  69.  20)  Bebuke  hath  broken  my  heart ;  and 
I  am  full  of  heaviness.  Who  hath  not  like  cause  to  complain,  and  is  not  so 
troubled,  that  shall  fall  into  the  mouths  of  such  men?  for  many  are 
of  so  ^petulant  a  spleen,  and  have  that  figure  sarcasmus  so  often  in  their 
mouths,  so  bitter,  so  foolish,  (as  '^Balthazar  Castilio  notes  of  them)  that  they 
cannot  speak,  but  they  must  bite ;  they  had  rather  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  and 

I  Quom  sublt  illius  tristlMlma  noctis  imago.  J  Qui  lolo  aspectn  medidnn  movebatux  ad  purgandum. 
^  Skat  Tiatorei,  tl  ad  Mixuin  impegerint,  ant  nantse,  memorea  tui  ctmtiM,  non  ista  modo  quae  onendunt, 
■ed    et  aixaiUa,    hoireot    peipetuo  et    tremnnt.         iLeviter  volant,    graTitcr  Tulnerant.     Bernardoi. 

*  Eiuls  saudat  corpus,  mentem  termo.  ■  Sciatls  eum  esse  qui  a  nemine  fere  eevi  sui  magnate  non 
lllastre  sttpeodlum  habult,  ne  mores  ipsomro  satyris  suis  notaret.    Oasp.  Barthins,  prsefat.  pamodid. 

*  Jorina,  in  TitA  c^us.  Gravlssime  tulit  famoaia  llbellis  nomen  suum  ad  Pasquiili  statuam  ftiisse  lacera- 
turn;  decareTltqua  ideo  statuam  demoUri,  &c.  p Plato,  lib.  13.  de  legibus.  Qui  existimationem 
curant,  poMaa  Tereantor,  quia  magnam  rim  hmbent  ad  laudandom  et  vitupcrandum.         i  Petulanti 

3»laie  cachlano.       '  Coital,  lib.  2.    Ea  quonundam  est  Insdtia,  nt«  quoties  loqai,  lotlet  mordere  licera 
bi  potent. 
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inferiouni,  especially  over  such 
uaiii^.or  putting  gulleries  on  so] 
'   '      orgulling:,  *ex  slullo 
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].  they  will  he  scoffing,  insulting  over  tl 
ny  way  depend  upon  them,  humouring,  i 
r  other,  till  tliey  have  made,  by  tlieirliumt 
a  mope  or  a  noddy,  and  all  to  make  Uiei 


friends,  neutera. 


make  a  fool  a  madman,  i 
greater  felicity  than  lo  scoff  and  deride  otherav 


3USI- 


Bport;  and  they  h 

they  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  of  laughter  (with  them  in  "  Apuleius) 
day,  or  else  they  shall  he  melancholy  themselves :  they  care  not  how  ihi 
grinde  and  misuse  others,  so  they  exhilarate  their  own  persons.     ~' 
indeed  serve  them  to  that  sole  purpose,  to  make  sport,  to  break 
jest;  which  is  leviMimvs  ingenii  fruclus,  the  froth  of  wit  (as  "Tully  holds)1 
and  for  this  they  are  often  apjilauded.     In  all  other  discourse,  drv.  harre 
stramineous,  dull  and  heavy,  here  lyes  their  genius;    in   this  ihey  aloi 
excel),  please  themselves  and  others.     Leo  Decimus,  that  scoffing  pope,  (g 
Jovius  liath  registered  In  the  fourth  book  of  his  life)  look  an  exlraonJinarj^ 
deliglit  in  humouring  of  silly  fellows,  and  to  put  gulleries  upon  them  ;  "  bjL 
commending  tome,  persieading  olkers  to  this  or  that,  lie  made  e;r  tlolidiM 
tlvllissimoi   et   maxims   rtdiculos,   ex  tlultis  inaanos — soft    fellows,  starit 
noddies;  and  such  as  were  foolish,  quite  mad — before  he  left  them.     One 
memorable  example  he  recites  there,  of  Tarascomus  of  Parma,  a  musician, 
that  was  so  humored  b^  Leo  Decimus,  and  Bibiena,  his  second  in  this  bus!' 
ncss,  lliat  he  thought  himself  to  be  a  man  of  most  excellent  skill,  (who  was 
deed  a  ninny) :  ihey  ■  made  himset/bolish  songs,  and  invent  new  ridicule 
precepts,  which  they  did  highly  commend,  as  to  tye  his  arm  that  played 
the  lute,  to  make  him  strike  a  sweeter  stroke,  >anrf  lo  pull  dawn  the  At 
hemginga,  because  the  voice  would  be  clearer,  fty  reaton  of  the  reverbera- 
tion of  the  wall.     In  the  like  manner  they  perswaded  one  Baraballius  of 
Caieta,  that  he  was  as  good  a  poet  as  Petrarch;  would  have  him  to  be 
made  a  laureat  poet,  and  invite  all  his  friends  to  his  instalment ;  and  had 
so  possessed  the  poor  man  with  a  conceit  of  his  excellent  poetry,  that  whea.a 
some  of  his  more  discreet  friends  told  him  of  his  folly,  he  was  very  angnJ 
with  them,  and  said  ■  Iheg  envied  his  honour  and  prosperity.     It  was  straond 
(saith  Jovius)  to  see  an  old  man  of  sixty  years,  a  venerable  and  grave  m|H 
man,  so  gulled.     But  what  cannot  such  scoffers  do,  especially  if  they  find^| 
soft  creature,  on  whom  they  may  work  1     Nay,  to  say  truth,  who  is  so  wiiM| 
or  so  discreel,  that  may  not  be  humoured  in  this  kind,  especially  if  soni^l 
excellent  wits  shall  set  upon  him?     He  that  mads  others,  if  he  ^ere  so 
humoured,  would  be  as  mad  himself,  as  much  grieved  and  tormented;  he 
might  cry  with  him  in  the  comedy,  Prok  Jupiter  !  In  homo  me  adigis  ad 
insaniam  :  for  all  is  in  these  things  as  they  are  taken  :  if  he  be  a  silly  soul, 
and  do  not  perceive  it,  'tis  well  ;  he  may  happily  make  others  sport,  and 
no  whit  troubled  himself :  but  if  he  be  apprehensive  of  his  folly,  and  take 
to  heart,  then  it  torments  him  worse  than  any  lash.     A  bitter  jest,  a  slander,  . 
calumny,  pierceth  deeper  than  any  loss,  danger,  bodily  pain,  or  injury  what- 
soever ;  leviter  enim  volal,  (as  Bernard,  of  an  arrow)  sed  graviter  va'lnerat  ,- 
especially,  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  virulent  tongue,  it  cuts(sailh  David) 
like  a  two-edged  sword.      They  shoot  bitter  words  as  arrows  (Psal.   ()4. 
3.);    and  they   smote   with    their  tongues    (Jer.    18,    18),    and    that    so 
hard,  that  they  leave  an  incurable  wound  behind  them.     Many  men  are  uii~ 
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done  by  this  meaoSy  moped,  and  so  dejected,  that  they  are  never  to  be  recovered ; 
and,  of  all  other  men  liWng,  those  which  are  actually  melancholy,  or 
inclined  to  it,  are  most  sensible,  (as  being  suspicious,  cholerick,  apt  to  mistake) 
and  impatient  of  an  injury  in  that  kind ;  they  aggrarate,  and  so  meditate 
continually  of  it,  that  it  is  a  perpetual  corrosive,  not  to  be  removed,  till  time 
wear  it  out.  Although  they,  peradventure,  that  so  scoff,  do  it  alone  in  mirth 
and  merriment,  and  hold  it  apiimum  aliendfrui  nuoHid,  an  excellent  thing  to 
enjoy  another  man's  madness ;  yet  they  must  know  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin 
(as  ^Thomas  holds),  and  as  the  prophet*' David  denounceth)  they  Ihat  use  it 
shall  never  dwell  in  Gads  tahemcLcle. 

Such  scurrile  jests,  flouts,  and  sarcasms,  therefore,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  used, 
especially  to  our  betters,  to  those  that  are  in  misery,  or  any  way  distressed  : 
for,  to  such,  mrumnarum  incrementa  sunt^  they  multiply  grief;  and  (as  *^he 
perceived)  in  multis  pudoTy  in  tnultis  trociciu^,  ^c.  many  are  ashamed,  many 
vexed,  angred. ;  and  there  is  no  greater  cause  or  furtherer  of  melancholy. 
Martin  Cromerus,  in  the  sixth  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  pretty  story  to  this 
purpose,  of  Vladislaus  the  Second,  king  of  Poland,  and  Peter  Dunnius,  earl  of 
Shrme ;'  they  had  been  hunting  late,  and  were  enforced  to  lodge  in  a  poor 
cottage.  When  they  went  to  bed,  Vladislaus  told  Uie  earl  in  jest,  that  his 
wife  lay  softer  with  the  abbot  of  Shrine :  he,  not  able  to  contain,  replyed,  Et 
tua  cum  DcLbessOy  and  yours  with  Dabessus,  a  gallant  young  gentleman  in 
the  court,  whom  Christma  the  queen  loved.  Tetigit  id  dictum  fnindpis 
animum ;  these  words  of  his  so  galled  the  prince,  that  he  was  long  after  trisHs 
et  cogitabunduSf  very  sad  and  melancholy  for  many  moneths :  but  they  were 
the  earls  utter  undoing ;  for  when  Christina  heard  of  it,  she  persecuted  nim  to 
death.  Sophia  the  empress,  Justinian's  wife,  broke  a  bitter  jest  upon  Narses 
the  eunuch,  (a  famous  captain,  then  disquieted  for  an  overthrow  which  he 
had  lately  had)  that  he  was  fitter  for  a  distaff,  and  to  keep  women  company, 
than  to  wield  a  sword,  or  to  be  general  of  an  army  :  but  it  cost  her  dear ;  for 
he  so  far  distasted  it,  that  he  went  forthwith  to  the  adverse  part,  much  troubled 
in  his  thoughts,  caused  the  Lurabards  to  rebell,  and  thence  procured  many 
miseries  to  the  commonwealth.  Tiberius  the  emperour  withheld  a  legacy  from 
the  people  of  Rome,  which  his  predecessor  Augustus  had  lately  g^ven,  and 
perceiving  a  fellow  sound  a  dead  coarse  in  the  ear,  would  needs  know  where- 
fore he  did  so :  the  fellow  replyed,  that  he  wished  the  departed  soul  to  sigpiifie 
to  Augustus,  the  commons  of  Rome  were  yet  unpaid ;  for  this  bitter  jest  the 
emperour  caused  him  forthwith  to  be  slain,  and  carry  the  news  himself.  For 
this  reason,  all  those  that  otherwise  approve  of  jests  m  some  cases,  and  facete 
companions,  (as  who  doth  not  ?)  let  them  laugh  and  be  merry,  rumpantur  et 
ilia  Codro  ;  'tis  laudable  and  fit ;  those  yet  will  by  no  means  admit  them  in 
their  companies,  that  are  any  wayes  inchned  to  this  malady  ;  nanjocandum 
cum  iis  qui  miseri  sunt  et  arumnosi :  no  jesting  with  a  discontented  person. 
Tis  Castilios  caveat,  ** Jo.  Pontanus,  and  ^Galateus,  and  every  good  mans : 

Play  with  me,  but  hurt  me  not : 
Jeft  with  me,  but  tluune  me  not. 

Comitas  is  a  vertue  betwixt  rusticity  and  scurrility  ^  two  extreams,  as  affa^ 
bility  is  betwixt  flattery  and  contention  :  it  must  not  exceed  ;  but  be  still 
accompanied  with  that  ^kpiKafitia  or  innocency,  qua  nemini  nocet,  omnem 
injuricB  oblationem  abhorrenSy  hurts  no  man,  abhors  all  offer  of  injury. 
Though  a  man  be  liable  to  such  a  jest  or  obloquy,  have  been  overseen,  or 
committed  a  foul  fact,  yet  it  is  no  good  manners  or  humanity,  to  upbraid, 
to  hit  him  in  the  teeth  with  his  offence,  or  to  scoff  at  such  a  one ;  'tis  an  old 

•  3.  2d«e  quvst.  75.  Irrlslo  moitale  peccatnm.        ^PmI.  16.  S.         'Balthaaar  CMtlUo,  lib.  3.  de  auUco. 
*  De  urmone,  lib.  4.  cap.  a.       •  Fol.  M.  Galatcoi.       ^ Tally,  Tnac.  qmeat. 
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Bxiom,  ttfrpisrnretim  otnnis  exprnbralio.  I  speak  not  of  such  as  generally  tax 
vice,  Barclay,  Genlilis,  Eraatnus,  Agrippa.  Fisi)cartus,&c.  ihe  Varronists  and 
Luciaiis  of  our  time,  satirists,  epi^ramniatitts,  comoedhiDS,  apologists,  &c.  but 
Bucli  as  petsonate,  raU,  scolf,  calumniate,  persttjoge  by  name,  or  id  presence 

Nod  at  SoUni  iUc  Kd  oIwUih  i  J 

'tis  horsc-pIay  this;  and  those  jests  (as  he  ''saith)  are  no  better  than  injit^ 
ries,  biting  jesta,  nutrdentea  et  aculeati;  they  are  poysoned  jests,  leave  a  | 
Ring  behind  them,  and  ought  not  to  he  used. 

•BM  mil  thT  fool  to  make  the  WSbA  lit  nil.  {    Nor  weund  Ihc  dnd  olih  Ih;  Iimgiin  btil«  gill , 

Nsiw11tDU)CFir(adtb«in«kfr  bntliu:  |       Ncitber  n)Dli:e  ttaou  lii  tbe  IkUoroIbu. 

If  these  rules  could  be  kept,  we  ehonld  have  much  more  case  and  quietnesa 
than  wc  have,  leas  melancholy :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  study  1 
use  each  other,  how  to  sting  and  gaul,  like  two  tigbiin^  boars,  bendi 
our  force  ami  wit,  friends,  fortunes,  to  crucilie  'one  anolhers  souls  ;  by  tatt 
of  which,  there  is  little  content  and  charity,  much  virulency,  hatred,  malice', 
L  and  disquietness  among  us. 

[  SuBSECT.  V. — Loss  fff  Liberty,  Servitude,  Imprisonment,  how  they 

Melancholy . 

To  this  catalogue  of  causes,  I  may  well  annex  loss  of  liberty,  servitude, 

imprisonment,  which  to  some  persons  b  as  great  a  torture  as  any  of  the  rest. 

Though  they  have  all  things  convenient,  sumptuous  houses  to  their  use,  fair 

valks  and  gardens,  delicious  bowers,  galleries,  good  fare  and  dyet,  and  all 

ihingd  correspondent,  yet  they  are  not  content,  because  they  are  confined, 

[  may  not  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  have  and  do  what  ihey  will ;  but  live 

[  ''alien/!  guadrS,  at  another  mans  table  and  command.     As  it  is  'in  meat^,  bo 

I  n  it  in  all  other  things,  places,  societies,  sports ;  let  them  be  never  so  plea- 

[  «ant,  commodious,  wholesom,  so  good  :  yet  omnium  rerum  est  satielat,  there 

I  H  a  lotting  satiety  of  all  things  (the  children  of  Israel  were  tired  with  manna) : 

it  is  irksome  to  them  so  to  live,  as  to  a  bird  in  a  cage,  or  a  dog  in  his  kennel ; 

'   they  are  weai'y  of  it.     They  are  happy,  it  is  true,  and  have  all  things  [to  ano- 

'   ther  mans  judgement)  that  heart  can  wish,  or  that  they  lhem»elvea  can  desire, 

bona  si  tua  noTint :  yet  they  lothe  it,  and  are  tired  with  the  present.     £tt 

natuia  homiiium  novitalii  avida  :  mens  nature   is  still  desirous    of  nei 

varietv,  delights ;  and  our  wandering  afl'ections  are  so  irregular  in  this  kh 

that  Ihey  must  change,  though  it  be  to  the  worst.     Bachelors  mi 

ried,  and  married  men  would  be  bachelors ;  ihey  do  not  love  their 

though  othenvise  fair,  wise,  vertuous,  and  well  quaiitied.  because  they 

theirs ;  our  present  estate  is  still  the  worst ;  we  cannol  endure  one  course  of 

hfe  long(e(  quodmodo  voveraf,  odit),  one  calling  long  (mm  in  honorejuvat, 

max  diiplicel),  one  place  long,  "i^omffi  Tttiur  amo.venlosus,  Tibure  Romam  : 

that  which  we  earnestly  sought,  we  now  contemn.     Hot  qaoidam  aifit  ad 

mortem  ("saith  Seneca)  qvod  propostta  sxpe  mutando  in  eadem  revolvitnlur, 

tt  noH  relinquuni  novitati  locum.     Fastidia  ecepit  esse  vita,  et  ipse  mundas ; 

et  subit  illud  rapidissimarum  deUciarum,  Quouaque  eadem  ?   this  alone  kills 

many  a  man,  that  they  are  tyed  to  the  same  still ;  as  a  horse  in  a  mill,  a  dew 

in  a  wheel,  they  run  round,  without  alteration  or  ne»"s ;  their  life  growetq 

odious,  the  world  loathsome,  and  that  which  crosseth  their  furious  delight»j 

What  r  utill  the  aame  .'     Marcus  Aurelius  and  Solomon,  that  had  experience 

of  all  worldly  delights  and  pleasure,  confessed  as  much  of  themselves :  what 

tUin.  Ub.  I.  cpig,  39,       'Tain  )k1  ib  li^luriU  nan  poulnl  dlfCFml.    Othlcui,  fo.U.       iPibne. 
Inhli  CJi)«u»liu.»,        'Ep.  hiUiM  wlKt*  IMolul*  «l  itmiMik  moSlctor.       TulL.  id  Atllc.  uV_M. 
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they  most  desiied,  was  tedious  at  last,  and  that  their  lust  could  iie?er  be 
satisfied ;  all  was  vanity  and  a£B[iction  of  mind. 

Now,  if  it  be  death  it  self,  another  hell,  to  be  glutted  with  one  kind  of  spoil, 
dieted  with  one  dish,  tyed  to  one  place,  though  they  have  all  things  otherwise 
as  they  can  desire,  and  are  in  heaven  to  another  mans  opinion — what  misery 
and  discontent  shall  they  have,  that  live  in  slavery,  or  in  prison  itself?  Quod 
tristius  morte^  in  servituHs  vivendum,  as  Hermolaiis  told  Alexander  in  ^Cur* 
tius ;  worse  than  death  is  bondage :  pAoc  animo  scito  omnes  fortes,  ut  mortem 
servituti  anteponant ;  all  brave  men  at  arms  (TuUy  holds)  are  so  afiected. 
^Equidem  ego  is  sum,  qui  sertntutem  extremum  otknium  mmhrum  esse  ar6t- 
tror :  I  am  he  (saith  Boterus)  that  account  servitude  the  extremity  of  misery. 
And  what  calamity  do  they  endure,  that  live  with  those  hard  task-masters,  m 
gold*mines  (like  those  thirty  thousand  'Indian  slaves  at  Potosa  in  Peru,  tin- 
mines,  lead-mines,  stone-quarries,  cole-pits,  like  so  many  mouklwaips  under 
ground,  condemned  to  the  gallies,  to  perpetual  drudgery,  hunger,  thirst,  and 
stripes,  without  all  hope  of  delivery  ?  How  are  those  women  in  Turicie  afibcted, 
that  most  part  of  the  year  come  not  abroad ;  those  Italian  and  Spanish  dames, 
that  are  mewed  up  like  hawks,  and  iockt  up  by  their  Jealous  husbands?  how 
tedious  is  it  to  them  that  live  in  stoves  and  caves  half  a  year  together?  as  in 
Island,  Muscovy,  or  under  the  *pole  it  self,  where  they  luive  six  moneths per- 
petual night.  Nay,  what  misery  and  discontent  do  they  endure,  that  are  in  pri- 
son ?  They  want  all  those  six  non-natural  things  at  pnce,  good  air,  good  dyet, 
exercise,  company,  sleep,  rest,  ease,  &c.  that  are  bound  in  chains  all  day 
long,  suffer  himger,  and  (as  ^Lucian  describes  it)  must  abide  that  filthy  stink, 
and  rattling  of  chains,  howlings,  pitiful  out'Cryes,  that  prisoners  usually 
make:  these  things  are  not  only  troublesome,  but  intolerable.  They  lye 
nastily  among  toads  and  frogs  in  a  dark  dungeon,  in  their  own  dung,  in  pain 
of  body,  in  pain  of  soul,  as  Joseph  did  (Psal.  105.  16,  They  hurt  his  feet  in 
the  stocks ;  the  iron  entred  his  soul) :  they  live  solitarily,  ak>ne,  sequestred 
from  all  company  but  heart-eating  melancholy  :  and,  for  want  of  meat, 
must  eat  that  bread  of  affliction,  prey  upon  themselves.  Well  might  "Ar- 
culanus  put  long  imprisonment  for  a  cause,  especially  to  such  as,  having 
lived  jovially  in  all  sensuality  and  lust,  upon  a  sudden  are  estranged  and 
debarred  from  all  manner  of  pleasures ;  as  were  Hunniades,  Edward  and 
Richard  the  Second,  Valerian  the  emperour,  Bajazet  the  Turk.  If  it  be 
irksome  to  miss  our  ordinary  companions  and  repast  for  once  a  day,  or  an 
hour,  what  shall  it  be  to  lose  them  for  ever  ?  If  it  be  so  great  a  delight  to 
live  at  Uberty,  and  to  enjoy  that  variety  of  objects  the  work!  affords,  what 
misery  and  discontent  must  it  needs  brmg  to  him,  that  shall  be  now  cast 
headlong  into  that  Spanish  inquisition,  to  £aJl  from  heaven  to  hell,  to  be 
cubbed  up  upon  a  sudden  ?  how  shall  he  be  perplexed  ?  what  shall  become 
of  him  ?  ^  Robert,  duke  of  Normandy,  being  imprisoned  by  his  youngest 
brother  Henry  the  First,  ab  illo  die  inconsolabiH  dolore  in  carcere  contabuii 
(saith  Matthew  Paris),  from  that  day  forward  pined  away  with  grief. 
^Jugurth,  that  generous  captain,  brought  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  after 
imprisoned,  through  anguish  of  his  soul,  and  melancholy,  dyed.  *  Roger, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  the  second  man  from  king  Stephen,  (he  that  built  that 
famous  castle  of  ^  Devises  in  Wiltshire)  was  so  tortured*  in  prison  with 
hunger,  and  all  those  calamities  accompanying  such  men,  *ut  vivere  noluerit, 

•Lib.  8.  pTalUut  Lqrfdo,  Fam.  10. 27.  iBotenis,  1. 1.  poUt.  cmp.  4.  'LaeC.  detcrlp.  Americie. 
•irUierebeanylahabitaiita.  tfnToxmrl.  Interdhi  qoldcm  coUam  ▼inctoiii  est,  et  nMnna  conatrieti  t 
Bocta  TCfo  totam  corpoa  Tindtur :  ad  haa  miaofaa  aocedlt  ccnnporia  fotor,  atrcpltna  ifjnlanthim,  aonuu 
brcvltaa :  h»e  omnia  plane  molcaU  et  IntolenbiHa.  •In  9  luiaala.  «WllUam  Oia  Conmierofi  ddeat 
aoQ.  *Sallaat.  Bomam  triamplio  ductua,  tandamqna  in  caroamm  conjcctna,  anfanl  won  pcrilt. 
"Camden,  in  Wlltih.  Miaeram  wnem  lu  tmt  et  calwttltatttma  in  caraert  ftagit,  later  aortla  metom  at 
vitia  toraenta,  ftc.       r  Vlea  hodle.       'Seneca. 
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mori  tietcierit,  he  would  not  live,  oDtl  could  not  dye,  betwixt  fear  of  deatb 
aud  torments  of  life,     Francis,  king  of  France,  was  taken  prisoner  l>y  Cliarlai^~ 
the  Fiilh,  ad  murium  ftre  melanchoUcus,  saith  GuJcciartline ,  melancholj^ 
almost  to  death,  and  that  in  an  instant.     But  this  is  as  cleat  as  the  sun 
needs  no  further  illustration. 

SoESBCl'.  VI. — Poverty   and   Want,   Cavses  of  Melancholy. 

Poverty  and  want  are  so  violent  oppugners,  so  unwelcome  quests,  so  mucid 
isbhorred  of  all  men,  that  1  may  not  omit  to  speak  of  them  apart.  Poverty^ 
ittltliDugh  (if  considered  aright,  to  a  wise,  understanding,  truly  regenerate,  andfl 
contented  man )  it  be  donum  Dei,  a  blessed  estate,  tlie  way  to  heaven,  ('Chry^  J 
aostome  calls  it),  C^s  gift,  the  mother  of  modesty,  and  much  to  be  preferred'^ 
liefore  riches  (as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  ''place),  yet,  as  it  is  esteemed  in  the  ' 
worlds  censure,  it  is  amostodiuus  culling,  vile  and  base,  asevere  torture,  (um- 
mum  sceliis,  a  most  intolerable  burthen.  We  'shun  it  aJl,  cone  pejus  et  angue : 

we  abhor  the  name  of  it,  (^  PayaeHai  fugitur  :  lotoque  arcestitur  orbe ) 

as  being  the  fountain  of  all  other  miseries,  cares,  woes,  labours  and  griev- J 

ances  whatsoever.     To  avoid  which,  we  will  take  any  pains;  ( eztrfmoi 

currit  tnercator  ad  ladoa)  we  will  leave  no  haven,  no  coast,  no  creek  of  tht 
world,  unsearched,  though  it  be  to  the  hazaid  of  our  lives ;  we  will  dive  U 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  'five,  six,  seven,  eightJ 
mine  hundred  fathom  deep,  through  all  the  five  zones,  and  both  extreams  o 
llieat  and  cold :  we  will  turn  parasites  and  slaves,  prostitute  our  selves,  t 
Rnd  lye,  damn  our  bodies  and  souls,  forsake  God,  abjure  religion,  steal,  rol^ 
murder,  rather  than  endure  tliis  unsufTerable  yoke  of  poverty,  which  doth  a 
^rannize,  crucifle,  and  generally  depress  us. 

For,  look  into  the  world,  and  you  shall  see  men,  most  part,  esteemed 
according  to  their  means,  and  happy  as  tliey  ate  rich  :  ^ubique  lanti  guisi-M 
que,  quantum  habuit.fuit.     If  he  be  likely  to  thrive,  aiid  in  the  way  of  pi 
ferment,  who  but  he?     In  the  vulgar  opinion,  if  a  roan  be  wealthy,  t 

how  he  gets  it,  of  what  parentage,  how  qualified,  how  vertuously  en-^ 
dowed,  or  villanously  inclined ;  let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  an 
rillain,  a  pagan,  a  barbarian,  a  wretch,  *Lucians  tyrant  on  whom 
took  with  less  security,  than  on  the  sun — so  that  he  be  rich  (and  lib 
withall)  he  shall  be  honoured,  admired,  atlored,  reverenced,  and  higlilm 
^magnified.  The  rich  is  had  in  reputation,  because  of  his  goods  {Eccivi' 
10.  31):  he  shall  be  befriended ; /or  riches  gather  many  friends  {Prov 
19.  4) : — multot  numerabil  amicos  ;  all  'happiness  ebbs  and  Hows  with  hiij 
money.  He  shall  be  accounted  a  gracious  lord,  a  Meecenaa,  a  benelactor,  i 
wise,  discreet,  a  proper,  a  valiant,  a  fortunate  man.  of  a  generous  spiri^ 
puHui  Jovis,  et  gallinm  fttus  albx,  a  hopfeful,  a  good  man,  a  vertuoiu 
honest  man.      Quando  ego  le  Junomum  puerum,  el  matris  partum  vert 

as  ->Tully  said  of  Octavianus,  while  he  was  adopted  Csesar,  and  8 
^heir   apparent   of  so  great  a  monarchy ;    he   was  a  golden  child.      All 
'honoui,  olEces,  applause,  grand  titles,  and  turgent  epithets,  are  put  upc 
him ;  omnee  omnia  bona  dicere ;  all  mens  eyes  are  upon  him,  "  God  blei 
good  worship!  hia  honour!"  "every  man  speaks  well  of  him  :    every  J 


>Rr.    Finn  I 


nt.  Vlnv.  A^H,  ftpcui.  diiins  buinAniiqur.  pufi^hTlt  nirlUii  pareul-  Hot.  Str.  1.  ?,  Sal- fli 
olti  lUtla.  Juilul.  Hplriu  rUim  u,  Et  gulikiuid  folrl.  Har.  I  El  genu.  M  tSnnini.  rcgU^ 
Ikdoiut.    MQnrr*>id>  •pl'tl*.  Finingt,  Ac       lEpliI.ull.  (d  AIDcnm.  ■  One  TaunK  muti r,^ 

mRllr  gnUeiniiii,  (Oixl  UIch  blm  '■)  md  bvptnil.    wdr '  he  !•  bflc  uppufnl  In  the  i\ffl\t  nanbiM 
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man  presents  him,  seeks  and  sues  to  him  for  his  love,  favour,  and  protection , 
to  serve  him,  belong  unto  him ;  every  man  riseth  to  him,  as  to  Themistocles  in 
the  Olympicks ;  if  he  speak,  (as  of  Herod)  vox  Dei,  non  hominis  !  the  voice 
of  God,  not  of  man  !  All  the  graces.  Veneres,  pleasures,  elegances  attend  him : 
°  golden  fortune  accompanies  and  lodgeth  with  him,  and  (as  to  those  Roman 
emperours)  is  placed  in  his  chamber. 


■*  Secar&  navlget  aurft. 


Fortunamque  suo  temperet  arbitrio : 

he  may  sail  as  he  will  himself,  and  temper  his  estate  at  his  pleasure :  jovial 
days,  splendor  and  magnificence,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare,  the  good  things 
and  fat  of  the  land,  fine  clothes,  rich  attires,  soft  beds,  down  pillows,  are 
at  his  command ;  all  the  world  labours  for  him ;  thousands  of  artificers 
are  his  slaves,  to  drudge  for  him,  run,  ride,  and  post  for  him  :  p  divines  (for 
Pythia  philippizat)  lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  scholars,  are  his, 
wholly  devote  to  his  service.  Every  man  seeks  his  acquaintance,  his  kindred, 
to  match  with  him  :  ^  though  he  be  an  aufe,  a  ninny,  a  monster,  a  goos-cap, 
uxor  em  ducat  Danaerif  when  and  whom  he  will ;  hunc  optant  generum 
rex  et  regina — he  is  an  excellent  "^  match  for  my  son,  my  daughter,  my 
niece,  ic.  Quidquid  calcaverit  hic^  rosa  Jiet ;  let  him  go  whither  he  will, 
trumpets  sound,  bells  ring,  &c.  all  happiness  attends  him ;  every  man  is 
willing  to  entertain  him ;  he  sups  in  "  Apollo  wheresoever  he  comes ;  what 
preparation  is  made  for  his  '  entertainment !  fish  and  fowl,  spices  and  per- 
fumes, all  that  sea  and  land  affords.*  What  cookery,  masking,  mirth,  to 
exhilarate  his  person ! 

"  Da  Trebio ;  pone  ad  Trebium ;  vif ,  frater,  ab  illis 

HibUB  > 

What  dish  will  your  good  worship  eat  of? 


'  dulda  poma^ 

Et  quoscunque  feret  cultus  tibi  Aindus  honores. 
Ante  Larem  gustet  venerabilior  Lare  dives. 


Sweet  applea,  and  whate*er  thy  fields  afTord, 
Before  tne  God  be  serv'd,  let  serve  thy  Lord. 


What  sport  will  your  honour  have?  hawking,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling, 
bulls,  bears,  cards,  dice,  cocks,  players,  tumblers,  fidlers,  jesters,  &c.  they 
are  at  your  good  worships  command.  Fair  houses,  gardens,  orchards,  tar- 
rasses,  galleries,  cabinets,  pleasant  walks,  delightsome  places,  they  are  at 
hand  ;  ^in  aureis  lac,  vinum  in  argenteis,  adolescentulcB  ad  nutum  speciostB, 
wine,  wenches,  &c.  a  Turkic  paradise,  an  heaven  upon  earth.  Though  he 
be  a  silly  soft  fellow,  and  scarce  have  common  sense,  yet  if  he  be  born  to 
fortunes,  (as  I  have  said)  ^jure  hcBreditario  sapere  jubetur,  he  must  have 
honour  and  office  in  his  course;  ^ nemo  nisi  dives,  honore  dignus  (Ambros. 
ojic,  21);  none  so  worthy  as  himself:  he  shall  have  it;  atque  esto  quid- 
quid  Servius  aut  Labeo,  Get  money  enough,  and  command  'kingdoms, 
provinces,  armies,  hearts,  hand,  and  aiFections ;  thou  shalt  have  popes, 
patriarks,  to  be  thy  chaplains  and  parasites;  thou  shalt  have  (Tamberlain- 
like)  kings  to  draw  thy  coach,  queens  to  be  thy  landresses,  emperours  thy 
foot-stools,  build  more  towns  and  cities  than  great  Alexander,  Babel  towers, 
pyramids,  and  Mausolean  tombs,  &c.  command  heaven  and  earth,  and  tell 
the  world  it  is  thy  vassal ;  auro  emitur  diadema,  argento  coelum  panditur, 
denarius  philosophum  conducit,  nummus  jus  cogit,  obolus  literaturn  pascit, 
meialluin  sanita^em  conciliat,  ces  amicos  conglutinat.  And  therefore,  not 
witliout  good  cause,  John  Medices,  that  rich  Florentine,  when  he  lay  upon 

"  Anrea  Fortuna  principum  cubiculis  reponi  solita.  Julhis  Capttolinus,  r\tk  Antonlni.  « Petronlus. 
p  Theolofci  opulentis  adhterent,  jurisperlti  pecuniosis,  literati  nummosis,  Uberalibus  artifices.  i  Multi 
ilium  juvenes,  multae  petiere  puellie.  '  Dummodo  sit  dives,  barbarus  ille  placet.  •Plut.  in  Lucullo. 
A  rich  chamber  so  called.  *  Panis  pane  melior.  "  Juv.  Sat.  5.  *  Hot.  Sat.  5.  lib.  2.  *  Bohemus,  de 
Turcis;  et  Bredenbach.  >£aphormio.  rQnl  pectmlam  habent,  elaU  aunt  aoiaBis,  lofty  spirits, 
brave  men  at  arms ;  all  rich  men  are  genenms,  ooungioua,  &c.  ■  Nummiia  ait.  Pro  me  nubat  Comubia 
Romsp. 
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bis  death-bed,  calling  his  sons  Cosmus  and  LaureiR'e  before  him,  amongst 
other  sober  sayings,  repeated  tliis,  Animo  qtiitlo  digrcrlior,  quod  vos  tanos  et 
divit€$  piitt  me  relinqnam :  it  dolh  me  good  lo  think  ypt,  tliough  I  be  dyina;. 
that  I  shall  leave  you,  my  children,  foutid  and  rich  :  for  wealth  sways 
bII.  It  is  not  with  us,  as  among  those  Lacedsmonian  senators  of  Lycurgus 
in  Plutardi — he  preferred  thai  deserved  heit,  was  most  vertuous  and  worthy 
of  the  plnce  ;  *>iol  swiftness,  or  tirenglh,  or  wealth,  or  friends,  turryed  it 
in  those  'layes  :  but  iJiler  optimoi  oplimvs,  inter  tempnantcs  tetnpcTantitsi- 
mvs,  the  most  temperate  and  best.  We  have  no  arisloeracies  but  in  con- 
templation, all  oli'jarMes,  wherein  a  few  rich  men  domineer,  do  what  ihef , 
list,  and  are  privileged  by  their  greainess.  *Tliey  may  freely  trespass,  ana' 
do  as  they  please ;  no  man  dare  accuse  them,  no  not  so  much  us  mutb 
against  them  ;  there  is  no  notice  taken  of  it ;  they  may  securely  do  it,  li> 
after  their  own  laws,  and,  for  their  money,  get  pardons,  indulgences,  redeeiA^ 

their  souls  from  purgatory  and  hell  it  self, clausum  possiiiet  area  Jovem^ 

Let  them  be  Epicures,  or  atheists,  libertines,  Machiaveiians,  (as  often  they 
are)  '  Et  ijvamvii perjvrus  eril,  tine  ijenle,  crHtntus,  they  may  go  lo  heaven 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle  ;  if  they  will  themselves,  they  may  be  canonized 
for  saints,  they  shall  be  ''  honourably  Interred  in  Mausolean  tombs,  com- 
mended by  poets,  registered  in  histories,  have  temples  and  statutes  erected  to 

iheir  names e  manibui  iltit   naseenlur  vio'.a.     If  he  be   bountiful   in 

bis  life,  and  liberal  at  his  death,  he  sliall  have  one  to  swear  (as  he  did 
by  Claudius  the  emperour  in  Tacitus)  he  saw  his  soul  go  to  heaven,  and  be 
miserably  lamented  at  his  funeral.  Amiiubaiarum  collegia,  ^c.  Triraalchionis 
Topanta,  in  Petronins,  reeld  in  ccelum  abiit,  went  right  to  heaven ;  (a  base 
quean  ;  'thou  wouldst  have  scorned  once  in  thy  misery  to  have  a  pniny  front 
her)  and  why  ?  modio  niimnws  metiit,  she  measured  her  money  by  the  bushel. 
These  prerogatives  do  not  usually  belong  to  rich  men,  but  to  such  as  are  most 
part  seeming  rich :  let  him  have  but  a  good  'outside,  he  carries  it,  and  shall 
be  adored  for  a  God,  as  ■  Cyrus  was  amongst  the  Persians,  ob  splendidum 
apparai«m,  for  his  gay  tyres.  Now  most  men  are  esteemed  according  to  their 
cloaths:  in  our  gullish  times,  whom  you  peradventure  in  modesty  would  givs 
place  to,  as  being  deceived  by  his  habit,  and  presuming  him  some  great  wor4 
■hipful  man,  believe  it,  if  you  shall  examine  his  estate,  he  will  likely  b* 
proved  a  sewing  man  of  no  great  note,  my  ladies  taylor.  his  lordships  barber, 
or  some  such  gull,  a  Fastidius  Brisk,  Sir  Petronell  Flash,  a  meer  out-side. 
Only  lliis  respect  is  given  him,  that  wheresoever  he  comes,  he  may  call  for 
what  he  will,  and  take  place  by  reason  of  his  outward  habit. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  be  poor,  {Prov.  15.  15)  nil  his  dayes  art 
fitiaerable ;  he  is  under  hatches,  dejected,  rejected,  and  forsaken,  poor  in 
purse,  poor  in  spirit:  *' prout  res  nobii  Jtuil,  ita  et  animus  se  habet : 
'money  gives  life  and  soul.  Though  he  be  honest,  wise,  learned,  welt 
deserving,  noble  by  birth,  and  of  excellent  good  pans;  yet,  in  tJiat  he  is 
poor,  unlikely  to  rise,  colne  lo  honour,  office,  or  good  means,  he  is  con- 
temned, neglected;  frvstra  snpit. infer literas  esurit,  amicus molestvs.  ^  If 
he  speak,  what  babler  is  this  ?     (Ecclus.)  his  nobility  without  wealth  is  '  pro- 

Ijeeld  vilioT  algii.  and  he  not  esteemed,  ffos  riles  pulli,  noli  infelicibus  ovis ; 
if  once  poor,  we  are  metamorphosed  in  an  instant,  base  slaves,  villains,  and 
Tile  drudges ;  ""  for  to  be  poor,  is  to  be  a  knave,  a  fool,  a  wretch,  a  wicked, 
-  N™  (UU  apnil  morUlB  uHum  Mcellnntii.  nrumm ;  noo  LnlH  wlrre.  n-lirrimo,  non  Inlrr  rahuiloi 

tuuiT  nolHlHii  de  nwiu  (}iu  ouniinoi  ■cclpcrc.  i  Hi  Ibu  keii>  lUk,  HlUn,  xln t,  utd  gold  lice, 
muit  need!  be  ((iDtlmwi'  •  Eit  (uiguli  aiqur  iplrltui  pecuoli  moruUbiu.  'EuripldH.  '  Xcno- 
Bbon.  CrnpiBil.  I. S.  'la  una)  nn  nt  bcuaili4  |»uiiui.  Jut.  i Hot.  -  Kgm  at  oAndcn i  «t 
bldlgmrt  Kclatuia  nK      Sat.  McnlCi 


I 
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an  odious  fellow,  a  common  eye-sore :  say  poor,  and  say  all :  they  are  bom 
to  labour,  to  misery,  to  carry  burdens  like  juments,  pistum  stercus  comedere^ 
with  Ulysses  companions,  and  (as  Chremylus  objected  in  Aristophanes) 
"  salem  lingere,  hck  salt,  to  empty  Jakes,  fay  channels,  **  carry  out  dirt  and 
duDghils,  sweep  chimnies,  rub  horse-heels,  &c,  I  say  notlung  of  Turks 
galley-slaves,  which  are  bought  Pand  sold  like  juments,  or  those  African 
negroes,  or  poor  ^  Indian  drudges,  qui  indies  hinc  inde  deferendis  oneribus 
(Hicumbunt ;  nam  quod  apud  nos  boves  et  asini  vehunt,  trakunt,  ^c.  id  omne 
misellis  India,  Sfc,  they  are  ugly  to  behold,  and,  though  earst  spruce,  now 
rusty  and  squalid,  because  poor;  ^  immundas  for  tunas  (squum  est  tqualorem 
sequi;  it  is  ordinarily  so.  ^Others  eat  to  live,  but  they  live  to  drudge; 
^  servilis  et  misera  gens  nihil  recusare  audet ;  a  servile  generation,  that  dare 
refuse  no  task. 


^"  Heus  tu,  Dore, 

Cape  hoc  flabellum,  ventuluin  hui  Audto,  dum  laTamiu, 

sirrah,  blow  wind  upon  us  while  we  wash  :  and  bid  your  fellow  get  him  up 
betimes  in  the  morning ;  be  it  fair  or  foul,  he  shall  run  fifty  miles  a  foot  to 
morrow,  to  carry  me  a  letter  to  my  mistress ;  Sosia  ad  pistrinam ;  Sosia 
shall  tarry  at  home,  and  grind  mault  all  day  long ;  Tristan  thresh.  Thus 
are  they  commanded,  being  indeed,  some  of  them,  as  so  many  foot-stools 
for  rich  men  to  tread  on,  blocks  for  them  to  get  on  horse  back,  or  as  ^  walls 
for  them  to  piss  on.  They  are  commonly  such  people,  rude,  silly,  super- 
stitious ideots,  nasty,  unclean,  lowsie,  poor,  dejected,  slavishly  humble; 
and  as  ^  Leo  Afer  observes  of  the  commonalty  of  Africk,  naturd  viliores 
sunt,  nee  apud  suos  duces  majore  in  pretio  quam  si  canes  essent :  base  by 
nature,  and  no  more  esteemed  than  dogs,  *  miseram,  laboriosam,  calamity 
osam  vitam  agunt,  et  inopem,  infelicem ;  rudiores  asinis,  ut  e  brutis  plane 
natos  dicas:  no  learning,  no  knowledge,  no  civility,  scarce  common  sense, 
nought  but  barbarism  amongst  them;  belluino  more  vivunt^  neque  calceos 
gestant,  neque  vestes ;  like  rogues  and  vagabonds,  they  go  bare-footed  and 
bare- legged,  the  soals  of  their  feet  being  as  hard  as  horse  hoofs,  (as  *  h'adzi- 
vilius  observed  at  Damiata  in  Egypt)  leading  a  laborious,  miserable,  wretched, 
unhappy  life,  *  like  beasts  and  juments,  if  not  worse  (for  a  *  Spaniard  in 
lucatan  sold  three  Indian  boyes  for  a  cheese,  and  an  hundred  negro  slaves 
for  an  horse) :  their  discourse  is  scurrility,  their  summum  bonum  a  pot  of  ale. 
There  is  not  any  slavery  which  these  villains  will  not  undergo :  inter  illos 
pleriqne  latrinas  evacuant ;  alii  culinariam  curant ;  alii  stabularios  agunt ^ 
urinatores ;  et  id  genus  similia  exercent,  Sfc,  like  those  people  that  dwell  in 
the  **Alps,  chimney-sweepers,  jakes- farmers,  dirt-daubers,  vagrant  rogues, 
they  labour  hard  some,  and  yet  cannot  get  clothes  to  put  on,  or  bread  to 
eat :  for  what  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  *^  beggery,  fulsom  nastiness, 
squalor,  contempt,  drudgery,  labour,  ugliness,  hunger  and  thirst,  pedicu- 
lorum  et  pulicum  numerum  (as  **  he  well  followed  it  in  Aristophanes)  fleas 
and  lice  ?  pro  pallio  vestem  laceram,  et  pro  pulvinari  lapidem  bene  magnum 
ad  caput,  rags  for  his  rayment,  and  a  stone  for  his  pillow,  pro  cathedrd, 
ruptcp  caput  urnce,  he  sits  in  a  broken  pitcher,  or  on  a  block,  for  a  chair, 
et  malvce  ramos  pro  panibus  comedlt,  he  drinks  water,  and  lives  on  wort 

■  Plaut.  act.  4.  <>  Nullum  tam  barbarum,  tam  vile  munus  est,  quod  non  lubentissime  obire  relit  gens 
vilissiina.  v  Lausius,  orat.  in  Hispanlam.  s  Laet.  descrip.  Americae.  'Piautua.  •  Leo  Afer,  ca. 
ult.  1.  I.  Edunt,  non  ut  bene  vivant,  aed  ut  fortiter  laborent.  Heinsius.  *  Munster  de  rustids  Ger- 
maniie,  Cosmog.  cap.  27.  lib.  3.  *  Ter.  Eunuch.  '  Pauper  paries  factus,  quem  caniculs  commingant. 
*^  Lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  >  Deos  omnes  illis  infenaos  diceres ;  tam  pannoai,  fame  nracti,  tot  aaaidue  malls  affl- 
duntur,  tamquam  pecora  quibus  splendor  rationis  emortuus.  r  Peregrin.  Hieros.  ■  Nihil  omnlno 
meliorem  vitam  degunt,  qnam  ferae  In  silvls,  Jumenta  in  terrls.  Leo.  Afer.  •  Bartholomieua  a  Caaa. 
^  Ortelins  in  HelveUa.  Qui  habitant  in  CsesiA  valie  ut  pluilmum  latomi  in  OacellA  valle  coltrorum  fabrl, 
fumarii  in  VigeUA,  fordidum  genua  bominum,  quod  tepnrgaadia  caminia  victitm  parat.  •  I  write  not 
this,  sny  wayca  to  npbndd,  or  wcoBt  at,  or  miiQae  poor  man,  bat  rather  to  ooodote  and  pity  tbom,  fay  as* 
pressing,  &c.       '  Careinyhia,  act.  4.  Pint. 
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l.'pulse,  like  a  hogg;,  or  scraps 
7KU  NOR  pufaitf  inianiam  ease,  infelicilulemyue?  (as  Clireinylus  coneludl 
bis  speech)  its  we  poor  men  live  now  adayes,  who  will  not  take  u 
*  inrelicity,  misery,  and  madness  ? 

If  tliey  be  of  little  better  condition  tlian   those    base   villains,    hun^ 
•tarved  beggars,  wnndring  rog^ues,  those  ordinary  slaves,  and  day- laboii ring- 
drudges,  yet  they  are  commonly  so  preyed   upon  by  ^poling  officers  for 
breaking  laws,  by  their  tyrannizing  landlortis.  so  flead  and  fleeced  fay 
petual  »  exactions,  thai  lliough  titey  do  drudge,  fare  hard,  and  starve  i 
Genius,  they  "cannot  live  in  some  countries;    but  what  they  have  is 
■tantly  taken  from  tliem  ;  the  very  care  they  take  to  live,  to  be  drudges, 
maintain  tb«ir  poor  faniiUea,  their  trouble  and  anxiety,  takes  away  fAdl. 
tleep  {Sirac.  31.  1);  it  makes  them  weary  of  their  lives:   when  they  have 
taken  all  pains,  done  their  utmost  and  honest  endeavours,  if  they  be  casi 
behind  by  sickness,  or  overtaken  witli  years,  no  man   pities  them ;  hard- 
hearted and  merciless,  uncharitable  as  they  are,  they  leave  tliem  so   dis- 
tressed, to  beg,  steal,  murmur,  and  '  rebel,  or  else  starve.     The  feehng 
fear  of  this  misery  compelled  those  old  Romans,  whom  Menenius  Agnpj 
pacified,  to  resist  their  governours — outlaws,  and  rebels  in  most  ph 
take  up  seditious  amies ;  and  in  all  ages  hath  caused  uproars,  mum 
■editions,  rebellions,  thef^,  nmrders,  jarrs  and  contentions  in  every  co 
wealth,  grudging,  repining,  complaiumg,  disrontent  in  each  private  family, 
because  tliey  want  means  to  live  acconling  to  their  callings,  bring  up  their 
children ;  it  breaks  their  hearts,  tliey  cannot  do  as  they  would.     No  great 
tnisery  than  for  a  lord  to  have  a  knights  living,  a  gentleman  a  yeomai 
to  be  able  to  live  as  his  brrth  and  place  rei)uirea.     Poverty  and  wa 
generally  corrosive  to  all  kinds  of  men,  especially  to  such  as  have  been    ^ 
good  and  flourishing  estate,  are  suddenly  distressed, -'nobly  bom,  liberally 
brought  up,  and,  by  some  disaster,  and  casualty,  miserably  dejected.     For 
the  rest,  as  they  have  base  fortunes,  so  they  have  base  niiniu  correspon- 
dent— like  beetles,  e  slercare  orii,  e  ttercore  victus,  in  slercore  deliciuin — as 
tbey  were  obscurely  bom  and   bred,  so  tliey  delight  and  live  in  obscenity ; 
they  are  not  so  thoroughly  touched  with  it.     Angtitlas  animas  anguslo  in  pec- 
lore  versant.     Yea  (that  which  Is  no  small  cause  of  their  torments}  if  once 
they  come  to  be  in  distress,  they  are  forsaken  of  their  fellows,  most  part  n( 
lecled,  and  left  unto  themselves ;  *  as  poor  Terence  in  Rome  was  by  Scipi 
LceliuB,  and  Furius,  his  great  and  noble  friends, 

Nihil  Ptibllui  I  T™  per  Idem  tc 

Sclplo  piDhill,  nil  el  ts Una.  ull  Furiai,  |  Horam  Uk  oprri 

Tis  generally  so  :  Tempora  ri  fuerint  nubila,  solus  eris :  he  is  left  cold 
eotnfortless;  Nullua  ad  nmissas  ibit  amicus  opes;  all  flee  from  him,  as  i 
a  rotten  wall,  now  ready  to  fiill  on  their  heads,  Prov.  19.  4.  Poverty  si 
ratei  them  from  their  '  neigkh 


dis- 

ipgfl 

ingi^H 
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Nay,  they  are  odious  to  their  own  brethren,  and  dearest  friends :  (Prov.  19.  7) 
his  brethren  hate  him,  if  he  be  poor  :  ^omnes  vicini  oderunt,  his  neighbours 
hate  him  (Prov.  14. 20)  :  fomnes  me  noti  ac  ignoti  deserunt,  (as  he  complained 
in  the  comedy)  friends  and  strangers,  all  forsake  me.  Which  is  most  grievous, 
poverty  makes  men  ridiculous  : 

Nil  habet  infelix  paupertaa  durius  in  se, 
Quam  quod  ridlcolos  hominei  fadt : 

they  must  endure  *ijests,  taunts,  flouts,  blows  of  their  betters,  and  take  all  in 
good  part  to  get  a  meals  meat : 

'  Magnum  panperiea  opprobrium  Jubet 
Quidru  et  facere  et  pati. 

He  must  turn  parasite,  jester,  fool,  (cum  desipientibus  desipere,  saith  '  Eu- 
ripides) slave,  villain,  drudge,  to  get  a  poor  living,  apply  himself  to  each 
man's  humours,  to  win  and  please,  &c.  and  be  buffeted,  wnen  he  hath  all  done 
(as  Ulysses  was  by  Melanthius  *in  Homer,)  be  reviled,  baffled,  insulted  over, 
for  ^  potentiorum  .stultitia  perferenda  est,  and  may  not  so  much  as  mutter 
against  it.  He  must  turn  rogue  and  villain ;  for,  as  the  saying  is,  necessitas 
cogit  ad  turpia  ;  poverty  alone  makes  men  thieves,  rebels,  murderers,  traitours, 
assassinates,  (because  of  poverty, we  have  sinned,  Ecclus,  27.  1 )  swear  and  for- 
swear, bear  false  witness,  lye,  dissemble,  anything,  as  I  say,  to  advantage  them- 
selves, and  to  relieve  their  necessities :  ^culpcB  scelerisque  magistra  est :  when 
a  man  is  driven  to  his  shifts,  what  will  he  not  do  ? 


-si  miserum  fortuna  Sinonem 


Flnxit,  yanum  etiam  mendaoemque  improba  fing:et : 

he  will  betray  his  father,  prince,  and  countrey,-turn  Turk,  forsake  religion,  ab- 
jure God  and  all :  nulla  tarn  horrenda  proditio,  quam  ilii  lucri  caussd  (saith 
^\j^  Xiei)  perpetrare  nolint,  *  Plato  therefore  calls  poverty  thievish,  sa- 
crilegious, filthy,  wicked,  and  mischievous  ;  and  well  he  might;  for  it  makes 
many  an  upright  man  othei'wise  (had  he  not  been  in  want)  to  take  bribes, 
to  be  corrupt,  to  do  against  his  conscience,  to  sell  his  tongue,  heart,  hand, 
&c.  to  be  churlish,  hard,  unmerciful,  uncivil,  to  use  indirect  means  to  help 
his  present  estate.  It  makes  princes  to  exact  upon  their  subjects,  great 
men  tyrannize,  landlords  oppress,  justice  mercenary,  lawyers  vultures, 
physicians  harpyes,  friends  importunate,  tradesmen  lyars,  honest  men 
thieves,  devout  assassinates,  great  men  to  prostitute  their  wives,  daughters, 
and  themselves,  middle  sort  to  repine,  commons  to  mutiny,  all  to  grudge, 
murmur,  and  complain.  A  great  temptation  to  all  mischief,  it  compels  some 
miserable  wretches  to  counterfeit  several  diseases,  to  dismember,  to  make  them- 
selves blind,  lame,  to  have  a  more  plausible  cause  to  beg,  and  lose  their 
limbs  to  recover  their  present  wants.  Jodocus  Damhoderius,  a  lawyer  of 
Bruges,  (praxi  rerum  criminal,  c.  112)  hath  some  notable  examples  oi  such 
counterfeit  cranks ;  and  every  village  almost  will  yield  abundant  testimonies 
amongst  us ;  we  have  dummerers,  Abraham  men,  &c.  And  (that  which 
is  the  extent  of  misery,  it  enforceth  them,  through  anguish  and  wearisomness, 
of  their  lives,  to  make  away  themselves  :  they  had  rather  be  hanged,  drowned, 
&c.  than  to  live  without  means. 

y  In  mare  cetiferum,  ne  te  premat  aspera  egestaa, 
Desili,  et  a  celsia  comie»  Cyme,  jugis. 

Much  better  'tis  to  brealc  thy  neck,         I         Than  suffer  irlcsome  poverty: — 
Or  droven  thyself  i'th*  sea,  |  Go  malce  thy  self  away. 

A  Sybarite  of  old  (as  I  find  it  registered  in  ^Athenseus),  supping  in  Phiditiis 
in  Sparta,  and  observing  their  hard  fare,  said  it  was  no  marvel  if  the  Lace- 

•Horat.  PTer.  Eunuchus,  act.  2.  4  Quid  quod  materiam  praebat  caussamque  jocandi.  Si  tMa 
sordida  sit ?  Jut.  Sat.  2.  'Hor.  •In  Phccnia.  >Ody8s.  17.  "Idem.  *Mantuan.  «'De 
AfHci,  lib.  1.  cap.  ult.  >4.  de  legibus.  Furacissima  paupertas,  aacrilega,  torpis,  flagitiosa,  omnium 
maionim  opifez.  'Theognis.  "Dipnosophist.  lib.   12.     MUUea  potiua  morlturum  (si   quia  sibi 

mente  conataret)  quam  tam  vilis  et  lerumnosi  victfts  communlonem  habere. 


P2^4  Cautes  of  Melanckohj.  [Part.  I.Sec^H 

demonians  were  valiant  men ;  for  his  part,  lie  would  rather  run  uprm  4^1 


\ 


kig  part,  he  would  rather  ran  u/vm  4 
twords  point  {and  so  mould  anji  man  in  his  leili),  tliun  live  with  such  base 
diet,  or  tend  »o  wretched  a  life.  'In  Japonia,  'tis  a  common  tiling'  to  attfle 
their  children  if  they  be  poor,  or  to  make  an  abort ;  wliieh  Aristotle  com- 
mends. In  that  civil  commonwealth  of  China,  ''the  mother  strangles  her 
child,  if  she  be  not  able  to  bring  it  up,  and  had  rather  lose  than  sell  it,  or 
have  it  endure  such  misery  as  poor  men  do.  Amobius  (/i/i.  7.  adversun 
jen(e*),''Lactantiu8(/(6.  5.  cap,  9),  objects  as  much  to  those  ancient  Greeks 
&nd  Romans :  theg  did  expose  their  children  to  wild  beasts,  strangle,  or 
knock  oat  their  brains  against  a  alone,  in  such  cases.  If  we  may  give  credit 
lo  ^  Munster,  amongst  us  Christians,  in  Litiiania  they  voluntarily  mancipate 
and  sell  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children,  to  rich  men,  to  avoid  hunger 
and  beggery  :  'many  make  away  themselves  in  this  extremity.  Apieius,  the 
Roman,  when  he  cast  up  his  accounts,  and  found  but  100,000  crowns  left, 
murdered  himself,  for  fear  he  should  be  famished  to  death.  P.  Forestus,  in 
his  medicinal  observations,  liath  a  memorable  example  of  two  brothers  of 
Lovain,  thai,  being  destitute  of  means,  became  both  melancholy,  and,  in  a 
discontented  humour,  massacied  themselves ;  another  of  a  merchant,  learned, 
wise  otherwise  and  discreet,  but,  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  he  had  of  a  loss 
at  seas,  would  not  be  perswaded  but  (as'Ventidius,  in  the  poet)  he  should  , 
die  a  be^^er.  In  a  word,  thus  much  I  may  conclude  of  poor  men,  thatj.y 
though  they  have  good  <  parts,  they  cannot  shew  or  make  use  of  them  ;  **  a^| 
inopiS  ad  virtulem  obsepta  est  via  ;  'tis  hard  for  a  poor  man  to  '  rise ;  ' 

the  wisdom  of  the  poor  is  despised,  and  hit  words  are  not  heard  (Eccles.  6. 
19):  his  works  are  rejected,  contemned  for  the  baseness  and  obscurity  of  the 
author;  though  laudable  and  good  in  themselves,  they  will  not  likely  take 

QuK  KTlblnltur  ftqw  pdtoKbul. 

Poor  men  cannot  please :  their  actions,  counsels,  consultations,  projects,  are 
vilified  in  the  worlds  esteem :  amittuni  consilium  in  re,  which  Gnatho  long 
since  observed.     Sapiens  crepidas  stbi  nunquam,  nee  cohas,  fecit;  a  w'" 
man  never  cobbled  shoes ;  as  he  said  of  old ;  but  how  doth  he  prove  it ! 
am  sure  we  find  it  otherwise  in  ourdayes;  ^prutnosis  horrel  facundia  pannti, 
Homer  himself  must  beg,  if  he  want  means,  and  (as,  by  report,  sometimes  he 
did)  ^  go  from  door  to  door,  and  sing  ballads,  with  a  company  of  boyes  about 
him.     This  common  misery  of  theirs  must  needs  distract,  make  them  dis- 
content and   melancholy,  as  ordinarily  th«y  are,  wayward,  pievish,  like   a 
weary  traveller,  (for  "Fames  et   mora  bHem  in  nares  c'lciuni)  still   i       ^ 
muring  and    repining.     Ob    inopiam  morost    sunt,   gaibvs    est    me ' 
Plutarch  quotes  out  of  Euripides,  and  that  comical  poet  well  seconds — 

Propttr  Hum  IfnpDmUun  h  cndODl  nr^Ugl : 

if  they  be  in  adversity,  they  are  more  suspicious  and  apt  to  mistake :  they 
think  themselves  scorned  by  reason  of  their  misery ;  and  therefore  many 
generous  spirits,  in  such  cases,  withdraw  tliemselves  from  all  company,  as 
that  comedian  "Terence  is  said  to  have  done  :  when  he  perceived  himself  to 

■Oupn  VUrii  JnulU.  «plil.  Ja]H>a.llb.          'Mil,  lUcctiu.  apcdll.  I 
BoOMni  pitK '"—  ■■   — "—  — — '"-    '-"- 


■  RinidMiu,  TtU  ^lu.     Seallgtr,  In  pail.     PoUntisnua  ■ 
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be  forsaken  and  poor,  he  voluntarily  banished  himself  to  Stymphalus,  a  base 
town  in  Arcadia,  and  there  miserably  dyed  : 

ad  sumoiam  inoplam  redactus : 

Itaque  e  conspecta  omnium  abfit,  Gnedv  in  ternun  ultimun. 

Neither  is  it  without  cause ;  for  we  see  men  commonly  respected  according 
to  their  means,  (p  an  dives  sit,  omnes  quarunt ;  nemo,  an  bonus)  and  vilified 
if  they  be  in  bad  clothes.  ^  Philopoemen  the  orator  was  set  to  cut  wood, 
because  he  was  so  homely  attired.  '  Terentius  was  placed  at  the  lower  end 
of  Csccilius  table,  because  of  his  homely  outside.  '  Dante,  that  famous  Italian 
poet,  by  reason  his  clothes  were  but  mean,  could  not  be  admitted  to  sit  down 
at  a  feast.  Gnatho  scorned  his  old  familiar  friend,  because  of  his  apparel ; 
^  hominem  video  pannis  annisque  obsitum  ;  hie  ego  ilium  contempsi  pros  me. 
King  Perseus,  overcome,  sent  a  letter  to  "  Paullus  ^milius  the  Roman  general, 
"  Perseus  P.  Consuli  5."  but  he  scorned  him  any  answer,  (acite  exprobrans 
fortunam  suam  (saith  mine  author),  upbraiding  him  with  a  present  fortune. 
^  Carolus  Pugnax,  that  great  duke  of  Burgundy,  made  H.  Holland,  late  Duke 
of  Elxeter,  exil'd,  run  after  his  horse  like  a  lackey,  and  would  take  no  notice  of 
him  :  ^  'tis  the  common  fashion  of  the  world :  so  that  such  men  as  are  poor 
mar  justly  be  discontent,  melancholy,  and  complain  of  their  present  misery  : 
ana  aJl  may  pray  with  'Solomon,  Give  me,  0  Lord,  neither  riches  nor  poverty ; 
feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me. 

SuBSECT.  VII. — An  heap  of  other  Accidents  causing  Melancholy, 

Death  of  friends.  Losses,  ^•c. 

In  this  labyrinth  of  accidental  causes,  the  farther  I  wander,  the  more  intricate 
I  find  the  passage ;  muUce  ambages ;  and  new  causes,  as  so  many  by-paths, 
offer  themselves  to  be  discussed.  To  search  out  all,  were  an  Herculean  work, 
and  fitter  for  Theseus :  I  will  follow  mine  intended  thred,  and  point  only  at 
some  few  of  the  chiefest. 

Death  of  Friends,]  Amongst  which,  loss  and  death  of  friends  may  challenge 
a  first  place.  Mvlti  tristantur  (as  y  Vives  well  observes)  post  deliciaSt  c  on 
vivia,  diesfestos  ;  many  are  melancholy  after  a  feast,  holy-day,  merry-meeting, 
or  some  pleasing  sport,  if  they  be  solitary  by  chance,  left  alone  to  themselves, 
without  employment,  sport,  or  want  their  ordinary  companions ;  some,  at  the 
departure  of  friends  only  whom  they  shall  shortly  see  again,  weep  and  howl,  and 
look  after  them  as  a  cow  lows  after  her  calf,  or  a  child  takes  on,  that  goes  to 
school  after  holidayes.  Ut  me  levdrat  tuus  adventus,  sic  discessus  afflixit^ 
(which  *Tully  writ  to  Atticus)  thy  coming  was  not  so  welcome  to  me  as  thy 
departure  was  harsh.  Montanus  (consU,  132)  makes  mention  ofacountrey- 
woman,  that,  parting  with  her  friends  and  native  place,  became  grievously  me- 
lancholy for  many  years ;  and  Trallianus,  of  another,  so  caused  for  the  absence 
of  her  husband ;  which  is  an  ordinary  passion  amongst  our  good  wives ;  if 
their  husband  tarry  out  a  day  longer  than  his  appointed  time,  or  break  his 
hour,  they  take  on  presently  with  sighs  and  tears ;  "  he  is  either  robbed  or 
dead  ;  some  mischance  or  other  has  surely  befaln  him  f '  they  cannot  eat,  drink, 
sleep,  or  be  quiet  in  mind,  till  they  see  him  again.  If  parting  of  friends,  absence 
alone,  can  work  such  violent  effects,  what  shall  death  do,  when  they  must 
eternally  be  separated,  never  in  this  world  to  meet  again  ?  This  is  so  grievous 
a  torment  for  the  time,  that  it  takes  away  their  appetite,  desire  of  life,  extin- 
guishes all  delights,  it  causeth  deep  sighs  and  groans,  tears,  exclamations, 

pEuripidei.  4  Plutarch.  vitA  ^)us.  'Vit.  Tcr.  •OooiMivs,  Ub.  8.  o.  21.  de  nle.  *Ter. 
Eunuch.  Act.  2.  Sctn.  2.  ■  Ut.  dec.  0.  1. 2.  ^OemlMin.  «' H«  that hftth 64.  ner  umiUB  oomlng 
fa  more  than  others,  tcoms  hUa  that  hath  kaa,  and  is  a  better  nun.  sPivr.  M.  A.  r  De  aaimi, 
c^.  de  moBTore.        '  lib.  12.  eplst. 
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kttii  1  trpcntn,  Ac.—^ 

I  howling,  roariDg,  many  bitter  pangs, 

•  IL^nnill*  (inilliiqiif  ti 
Ttdi  rrnnuiit) 

and  by  trequent  meditation  extends  so  f»r  sometimes,  ''  l/iei/  think  tkey  t 
their  dead  friends  continually  in  their  eyes,  obvermntes  iinugine),  as  Co; 
I  ciliator  confeaaetli  lie  saw  his  mothers  gliosl  presenting  liersell'atill  before  hinj 
Quod  nimie  mineri  volunt,  hoc  fneile  credunt ;  »t'ifl.  stiU,  still,  that  goa 
I  fallier,  that  good  son,  tliat  g;ood  wilb,  that  dear  friend,  rnna  in  their  mindl 
lotut  animui  hac  und  cogitalione  Hcjixus  est,  all  the  year  long, 
-oniplains  to  Romaiiiis,  methiaks  I  see  Piryinius,  I  hear  Viryiniiis,  I  ta3 
vith  Virginius,  ^c. 


Tliey  ihat  are  most  staid  and  patient,  are  bo  Tnriously  earrycd  headlong  li 
Uie  passion  of  sorrow  in  this  case,  that  brave  discreet  women  otherwiscj" 
oneutiroes  forget  tliemielves.  and  weep  like  children  many  monelhs  together, 
as'  if  that  they  to  water  would,  and  will  not  be  comforted.     They  are  gone  I 
tlwy  are  gone!  Abstain  atra  dits,  cl  funere  mersit  acerba  !  what  ahall  Ido? 

b  dibit  Id  iKryinu  Ibntrui  tnlbl '  quit  ull>  allot  |      P«7lan.  n«  p[«KH  iiidg  t\nU  rAtn 
cmdcl  grmlliu,  «  •trrbo  nrb«  dolori  >  lllgnl  adm  Jnctum  prrnilt,  *c. 

bunt  plitu  oculiu,  et  talSDllB  rVoDKll  | 

D«p  dgtM.wiBclFiil  lo  cipiciB  my  miant  >  \     Hj  lox  h>  gnnt.  I  ouinol  enuiiiiTi  tin 

So  Stro7.a  filius,  that  elegant  Italian  poet,  in  his  Epicedinm,  bewails  his  fiith 
deadi:  he  could  moderate  his  passions  in  Other  matters  (ashcconfcsseth),  1 
" "   ;  he  yields  wholly  lo  sorro>" 

How  doth  'Quintilian  complain  for  the  loss  of  his  son,  lo  despair  almi 
Cardan  laments  his  only  child,  in  his  book  de  Ubris  propriis,  and  elsewhi 
in  miiny  other  of  his  tracts,  « St.  Ambrose  his  brotJiers  death  I  (an  eyo  poisi 
non  eogitare  de  te,  ant  sine  lacrymia  coyitare  ?  O  atian  dies  I  o  fiebil 
noclesi)  Sfc.  Gregory  Naiianien,  that  noble  Pnlcheriat  (O  deorem.  %e, 
I  fiot  recens.pullalans.  Sec.)     Alexander,  a  man  of  a  most  invincible 

after  Hephreslions  death  (as  Curtiua  relates),  tridunm  jacuit  ad  tnariendi 

obstinatus,  lay  three  dayes  together  upon  the  ground,  obstinate  to  dye  wi| 

him,  and  would  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  sleep.     The  woman  that  commuM 

with  Esdi-as  (/i6.  2.  cop.  10),  when  her  son  fell  down  dend,Jled  into  tl 

I  Jield,  and  would  not  return  into  the  city,  but  there  resolve  >  to  remain,  n'tther 

,    to  eat  nor  drink,  hut  mourn  and  fast  until  she  dyed.     Rachel  wept  for  her 

children, and  would  not  be  comforted,  because  they  were  not  (Matt.  2.  18), 

So  did  Adrian  the  eniperour  bewail  his  Antiooiis ;  Hert:ulea,  Hylas :  Orpheus, 

^  Eurydice;  Duvid,  Absolon  ((J  my  dear  son  Absolon);  Austin,  his  molhe(, 

Monica ;  Niobe,  her  children,  insomuch,  that  the  ''  poets  feigned  her  to  b*] 

turned   into    a  stone,  as   being  stupilied    through  the  extremity   of  griel;  ■ 

1^£geus,  signo  lugubri^filii  cnnstemalus,  in  mare  se  pracipitetn  dedit,  ' 
patient  of  sorrow  for  his  sons  death,  drowned  himself.  Our  late  physicians 
are  full  of  such  examples.  Montusus  {consil.  242)  i  had  a  patient  troubled 
with  this  infirmity,  by  reason  of  her  bnsbands  death,  many  years  together : 
Tfincavdlius  (/.  1.  c.  14)  hath  such  another,  almost  in  despair,  after  hia 


i 


Vlnrinlun  liAto.  niriloi 


I  oMin  Mifrt  ft'iala. 


°'^oSTui.        ^^M^' 


.  after  hia  ■ 
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^  mothers  departure,  ut  se  ferme  prcecipitem  daret^  and  ready  through  dis- 
traction to  make  away  himself;  and  (in  his  fifteenth  counsel)  tells  a  story  of 
one  fifty  years  of  age,  that  grew  desperate  upon  his  mothers  death ;  and, 
cured  by  Phalopius,  fell  many  years  after  into  a  relapse,  by  the  sudden  death 
of  a  daughter  which  he  had,  and  could  never  after  be  recovered.  The  fury  of 
this  passion  is  so  violent  sometimes,  that  it  daunts  whole  kingdoms  and  cities. 
Vespasians  death  was  pittifiilly  lamented  all  over  the  Roman  empire ;  totus 
orlns  lugebaty  saith  Aurelius  Victor.  Alexander  commanded  the  battlements 
of  houses  to  be  pulled  down,  mules  and  horses  to  have  their  manes  shorn  off, 
and  many  common  souldiers  to  be  slain,  to  accompany  his  dear  Hepheestions 
death ;  which  is  now  practised  amongst  the  Tartars  :  when  ^  a  great  Cham 
dyeth,  ten  or  twelve  thousand  must  be  slain,  men  and  horses,  all  they  meet ; 
and,  among  those  ™  pagan  Indians,  their  wives  and  servants  voluntarily  dye 
with  them.  Leo  Decimus  was  so  much  bewailed  in  Rome  after  his  depar- 
ture, that  (as  Jovius  gives  out)  °  communis  saluSf  publica  hiiaritas,  the  com- 
mon safety,  all  good  fellowship,  peace,  mirth,  and  plenty,  died  with  him ; 
tamquam  eodem  sepulcro  cum  Leone  condita  lugebantur ;  for  it  was  a  golden 
age  whilst  he  Uved ;  ^  but,  after  his  decease,  an  iron  season  succeeded,  barbara 
viSy  et  fceda  vastitas,  et  dira  malorum  omnium  incommoda,  wars,  plagues, 
vastity,  discontent.  When  Augustus  Geesar  dyed,  saith  Paterculus,  orbis 
ruinam  timueramus,  we  were  all  afraid,  as  if  heaven  had  fallen  upon  our  heads. 
P  Budeeus  records,  how  that,  at  Lewis  the  twelfth  his  deaths  tam  subita 
mutatiOy  ut  qui  prius  digito  cesium  attingere  vtdebantur,  nunc  humi  dere-- 
pente  serpere,  sideratos  esse  diceres,  they  that  were  erst  in  heaven,  upon  a 
sudden,  as  if  they  had  been  planet  strucken,  lay  grovelling  on  the  ground ; 

^  ConcussiB  cecidere,  animia,  ceu  firondibus  ingens 
Sylva  dolet  lapsia 

they  look*t  like  cropt  trees. 

^  At  Nancy  in  Lorain,  when  Claudia  Valesia,  Henry  the  second  French 
kings  sister,  and  the  dukes  wife,  deceased,  the  temples  for  forty  dayes  were  all 
shut  up,  no  prayers  nor  masses,  but  in  that  room  where  she  was ;  the  senators 
all  seen  in  black ;  and  for  a  twelve  moneths  space  throughout  the  city,  they 
were  forbid  to  dance, 

» Non  ulli  paBtoa  lUifl  eg:ere  dlebUB 

Frigida,  Daphni,  boves  ad  flumina ;  nulla  nee  amnem 
LilMvit  quadrupes,  nee  gnuninis  attigit  herbam. 

How  we  were  affected  here  in  England  for  our  Titus,  delicice  humani  generis. 
Prince  Henries  immature  death,  as  if  all  our  dearest  friends  lives  had  exhaled 
with  his !  *  Scanderbegs  death  was  not  so  much  lamented  in  Epirus.  In  a 
word,  as  "  he  saith  of  Edward  the  First  at  the  news  of  Edward  of  Caernarvan 
his  sons  birth,  immortaliter  gavisus,  he  was  immortally  glad,  may  we  say  on 
the  contrary  of  friends  deaths,  immortaliter  gementes,  we  are,  divers  of  us,  as 
so  many  turtles,  eternally  dejected  with  it. 

There  is  another  sorrow,  which  ariseth  from  the  loss  of  temporal  goods 
and  fortunes,  which  equally  afflicteth,  and  may  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
precedent.  Loss  of  time,  loss  of  honour,  office,  of  good  name,  of  labour, 
frustrate  hopes  will  much  torment;  but,  in  my  judgement,  there  is  no  tor- 
ment like  unto  it,  or  that  sooner  procureth  this  malady  and  mischief: 
*  Ploraiur  lacrymis  amissa  pecunia  veris  :  it  wrings  true  tears  from  our 

^Ex  matrls  obitu  in  desperatlonem  incidlt.  '  Mathlaa  a  Michou.  Boteat.   Amphitheat.  "•  Lo. 

Vertoman.  M.  Polua  Venetus,  lib.  1.  c.  &4.  Perimunt  eos  quos  in  Ti&  obrios  habent,  dicentea,  Ite,  et 
domino  nostra  regl  aervite  in  ali&  vitA.  Nee  taoi  in  homines  insaniunt,  sed  in  equos,  &c.  ■  Vit.  ejus. 
*  Lib.  4.  Titae  ejus.  Auream  eetatem  condiderat  ad  humani  generis  salutem,  quum  nos  statim  ab  optlmi 
prindpis   ezcessu   vere   ferream    pateremur,    famem,    pestem,    &c.  PUb.  5.de  asse.  <i  Maph. 

'Ortelius,  Itineraiio.  Ob  annum  integrum  a  cantu,  tripudils,  et  saltationibus,  tota  civitas  abstinere 
Jubetnr.  •Virg.  (See  Barietlus,  de  vltA  et  ob.  Scanderbcg.  lib.  13.  hist.  "Matth.  Paris. 
« Juvenal. 
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eyet,  aiany  alghs,  much  sorrow  rTom  our  liearts,  and  often  causeth  habitual 
melancboly  it  self.  Giiianerius  (tract  15,  5.)  repeals  this  for  an  especial 
cause  :  '  lost  uf  frlemit,  and  loss  of  goods,  make  many  men  melancholy  {as 
I  have  often  seen),  by  continual  nudilatioa  of  sack  things.  The  same 
causes  Arnoldus  Villanovanus  bculcates  (Breviur.  I  I.e.  18),  ex  rerum  amis- 
sione,  damao,,  amtcorum  moTle,  IfC.  Want  alone  will  niftke  a  man  mad  ;  to 
be  sans  argent,  will  cauie  a  deep  and  grievous  melancholy.  Many  persons 
are  affected  like  ■  Irislimen  in  tiiis  behalf,  who,  if  they  have  a  good  scimiler. 
had  rather  have  a  blow  on  tiieir  arm,  than  tlieir  weapon  hurt;  they  will 
sooner  lose  their  life,  than  their  goods ;  and  the  grief  that  cometh  hence,  con- 
tinueth  long  (saith  '  Plater),  and,  oat  of  many  dispositions,  pTocurelk  an 
habit.  »  iVlonlaniis  and  Frisemelica  curcil  a  young  man  of  twenty  two  years 
of  age,  that  so  became  melancholy  ob  amissam  pecuniim,  for  a  siimm  of 
money  which  lie  had  unliappily  lost.  Sckenkius  hath  such  another  story  of  one 
melancholy,  because  he  oversliot  himself,  and  spent  his  stork  in  unnecessary 
building.  "  Roger,  that  rich  bishop  of  Salisbury,  exatns  opibus  el  castris  a 
rege  Stephana,  spoiled  of  liis  goods  by  king  Stephen,  vi  djloris  absorptus, 
ati/ue  in  amentiam  versus,  indecenlia  frcil ,  through  grief  ran  mad,  spake  and 
did  he  knew  not  what.  Nothing  so  familiar,  as  lor  men,  in  such  cases, 
through  anguish  of  miud,  to  make  away  themselves.  A  poor  fellow  went  to 
hang  himself  (which  Ausoniiis  hath  elegantly  expressed  tn  a  neat  ''epigram), 
but,  linding  by  chance  a  pot  of  money,  6ung  away  the  rope,  and  went  merrily 
bome ;  but  he  that  hid  the  gold,  when  he  missed  it,  hanged  himself  with  tliai 
rope  which  the  other  man  had  lel\,  in  a  discontented  humour. 


bo3^ 


Such  feral  accidents  can  want  and  penury  prodn^ 
shipwrack,  fire,  spoil  and  pillage  of  souldiers,  or  what  loss  soever,  it  t 
not;  it  will  work  the  like  effect,  the  same  desolation  in  provinces  and  cities, 
as  well  as  private  persons.  The  Romans  were  miserably  dejected  after  the 
battel  of  CannK,  the  men  amazed  for  fear,  the  stupid  women  (ore  their  hair 
and  cryed; — the  Hungarians,  when  their  king  Ladislaus,  and  bravest  soul- 
diers, were  slain  by  the  Turks :  luclas  publicus,  Spc. — the  Venetians,  when 
iheir  forces  were  overcome  by  the  French  king  Lewis,  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish kings,  pope,  emperour,  all  conspired  against  them,  at  Cambray,  the 
French  herald  denounced  open  war  in  the  senate,  Lanredane,  Veaetorum 
dux,  S^c.  and  they  had  lost  Padua,  Brixia,  Verona,  Forum  Jiihi,  their  terri- 
tories in  the  continent,  and  had  now  nothing  lel\  but  tlie  city  of  Venice  itself, 
el  url/i  qviu/ue  ipsi  (saitli  "^  Bembus)  timendum  putarent,  and  the  loss  of  tliat 
was  likewise  to  be  feared  ;  tantus  repeate  dolor  omacs  tenuit,  ut  niinquam 
alias,  ifc.  they  were  pittifully  plunged,  never  before  in  such  lamentable  dis- 
tress. Anno  1527,  when  Rome  was  sacked  by  Burbonius,  the  common 
souldiers  made  such  spoil,  that  the  ''  churches  were  turned  to  stables,  old 
monuments  and  books  made  horse-litter,  or  burned  like  straw ;  reliquea, 
costly  pictures  defaced ;  altara  demolished,  rich  hangings,  carpets,  &c. 
trampled  in  the  dirt ;  ■  their  wives  and  loveliest  daughters  constupraled  by 
every  base  cuUion  (as  Sejanus  daughter  was  by  the  hangman  in  publick) 
before  tlieir  fathers  and  Inishands  faces;  nolilemens  children,  and  of  the 
wealthiest  citizens,  resened  for  princes  beds,  were  prostitute  to  every  com- 

I.  qui  r» 
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moD  •ouldi^y  and  kept  for  concubines ;  senators  and  cardinals  themselves 
drag'd  along  tke  streets,  and  put  to  exquisite  torments,  to  confess  where  their 
money  was  hid ;  the  rest,  murdered  on  heaps,  lay  stinking  in  the  streets ; 
infants  brains  dashed  out  before  their  mothers  eyes.  A  lamentable  sight  it 
was  to  see  so  goodly  a  city  so  suddenly  defieiced,  rich  citizens  sent  a  begging 
to  Venice,  Naples,  Ancona,  &c.  tliat  erst  lived  in  all  manner  of  delights. 
*  Those  proud  palaces f  that  even  now  vaunted  their  tops  up  to  heaven,  were 
defected  as  low  as  hell  in  an  instant.  Whom  will  not  such  misery  make 
discontent  ?  Terence  the  poet  drowned  himself  (some  say)  for  the  loss  of  his 
comedies,  which  suffered  shipwreck.  When  a  poor  man  hath  made  many 
hungry  meab,  got  together  a  small  summ,  which  he  loseth  in  an  instant — 
a  scholar  spent  many  an  hours  study  to  no  purpose,  his  labours  lost,  &c. — 
how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  I  may  conclude,  with  Gregory,  temporalium 
amor  quantum  afficit,  cum  hieret  possessio,  tantum,  quum  subtrahitur,  urit 
dolor  :  riches  do  not  so  much  exhilarate  us  with  Uieir  possession,  as  they 
torment  us  with  their  loss. 

Fear  from  ominous  accidents,  destinies  foretold.]  Next  to  sorrow  still 
I  may  annex  such  accidents  as  procure  fear ;  for,  besides  those  terrors  which 
I  have  (before  touched,  and  many  other  fears  (which  are  infinite),  there  is  a 
superstitious  fear,  (one  of  the  three  great  causes  of  fear  in  Aristotle)  commonly 
caused  by  prodigies  and  dismal  accidents,  which  much. trouble  many  of 
us,  (Nescw  quid  animus  mihi  pnssagit  mali),  as,  if  a  hare  cross  tlie  way 
at  our  going  forth,  or  a  mouse  gnaw  our  clothes :  if  they  bleed  three  drops 
at  the  nose,  the  salt  fieills  towards  them,  a  black  spot  appear  in  their 
nails,  &c.  with  many  such,  which  Delrio  (Totn,  2.  /.  3.  sect,  4),  Austin 
Niphus  (in  his  book  de  Auguriis),  Polydore  Virg.  (/.  3.  de  Prodigiis)  Saris- 
buriensis  (Polycrat.  I,  1.  c.  13),  discuss  at  large.  They  are  so  much 
affected,  that,  with  the  very  strength  of  imagination,  fear,  and  the  devils 
craft,  ^  they  pull  those  misfortunes  they  suspect  upon  their  own  heads,  and 
that  which  they  fear,  shall  come  upon  them,  as  Solomon  foretelleth  (Prov. 
10.  24),  and  Isay  denounceth  (66.  4),  which  if  Hhey  could  neglect  and 
contemn,  would  not  come  to  pass,  Eorum  vires  nostrd  resident  opinione, 
ut  morbi  gravitas  cegrotantium  cogitatione,  they  are  intended  and  remitted, 
as  our  opinion  is  fixed,  more  or  less.  N,  N,  dat  pcenas,  saith  JCrato  of  such 
a  one;  utinam  non  attraheret :  he  is  punished,  and  is  the  cause  of  it  '^ him- 
self. ^Dum  fata  fugimus,  fata  stultiincurrimus  ;  the  thing  that  I  feared, 
saith  Job,  is  fallen  upon  me. 

As  much  we  may  say  of  them  that  are  troubled  with  their  fortunes,  or 
ill  destinies  fore-seen  :  multos  anyit  pr<Escientia  malorum  ;  the  fore-know- 
ledge of  what  shall  come  to  pass,  crucifies  many  men,  fore-told  by  astro- 
logers, or  wizards,  iratum  ob  ccelum,  be  it  ill  accident,  or  death  it  self; 
which  often  falls  out  by  Gods  permission,  quia  damonem  timent  (saith 
Chrysostom),  Deus  ideo  permittit  acddere,  Severus,  Adrian,  Domitian, 
can  testifie  as  much,  of  whose  fear  and  suspicion,  Sueton,  Herod ian,  and 
the  rest  of  those  writers,  tell  strange  stories  in  this  behalf.  "  Montanus 
(consil.  31)  hath  one  example  of  a  young  man,  exceeding  melancholy  upon 
this  occasion.  Such  fears  have  still  tormented  mortal  men  in  all  ages,  by 
reason  of  those  lying  oracles,  and  jugling  priests.  "There  was  a  fountain 
in  Greece,  near  Ceres  temple  in  Achaia,  where  the  event  of  such  diseases 

'Ita  futu  ante  nnum  mensem  turgida  d vitas,  et  cacuminibus  coelum  pulsare  visa,  ad  inferos  usque 
panels  diebus  dejecta.  (  Sect.  2.  Mem.  4.  Subs.  3.  *■  Accersunt  sibi  malum.  '  Si  non  observe- 
mus,  nihil  valent.  Polydor.  i  Consil.  26.  i.  2.  ^  Harm  watch,  harm  catch.  ■  Geor.  Bucha. 
■•  Jnvenls,  soUcitoa  de  fiitnris  frustra,  factus  melancholicus.  ■  Pausanias  In  Achalc.  lib.  7.  Ubi  omnium 
eventus  (Ugnoscuntor.  Speculum  tcnui  suspensum  funiculo  dexnittont :  et  ad  Cyaneas  pctras,  ad  Lyci« 
funtet,  &e. 
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Itt  be  knowD  :  a  ylasi  let  dawn  hy  a  thred,  S^c.  Amongst  those  Cyanenn 
8  at  Uie  tjirings  uf  Lycia,  waa  tbc  oracle  of  Thrixeus  Apolln,  vhere  alt 
fortunei  were  fore-laid,  ticknt$t,  health,  or  what  they  mould  besidfs :  so 
common  peopk  liave  been  alwayes  deluded  with  future  events.  At  this  day, 
fitetut  fatarorum  maxime  torquet  Slnat,  this  foolish  fear  inightity  cnicUiea 
them  it)  China  :  as  "  MatUiew  Riecius  the  Jesuit  informeth  us,  in  his  Cou- 
Hieritaries  uf  iliose  coutitreys,  of  all  nations  they  are  most  superetitious,  and 
much  tomiented  in  this  kind,  attributing  so  much  lo  their  divinaton,  ul  metus 
Jidem  facial,  tlial  fear  it  self  and  conceit  cause  it  to  Pfall  out :  if  he  foretell 
sickn^  Buch  a  day,  tliat  very  time  thev  will  be  eick  (oi  metis  affiicti  in 
agritudinem  eadani),  and  many  times  dye  U  it  is  fore-told.  A  tme  saying, 
limi/r  mortis  morlc  pejor,  the  fear  of  death  is  worse  than  death  it  self; 
and  tlie  memory  of  that  sad  hour,  to  some  fortunate  and  rich  men,  is  at 
bitter  at  gaul  (Ecclus,  41.  I ).  Inquietam  nobis  vitam  facit  mortis  melus : 
a  worae  |>Ugue  Citnnot  happen  to  a  man,  tlian  to  be  so  troubled  in  his  mind ; 
'tis  triite  divartium,  an  heavy  separation,  to  leave  their  gtx>ds,  with  bo  much 
labour  got,  pleasures  of  the  world,  which  they  have  so  deliciously  enjoyed, 
friends  and  compiinions  whom  tliey  so  dearly  love,  all  at  onoe.  Axiochus 
Uie  philosopher  was  bold  and  cuura^ious  all  his  life,  and  g:ave  ^ood  pre- 
cepts de  eantemnendd  morte,  and  against  the  vanitv  of  the  world,  to  otliers ; 
hut,  being  now  ready  to  dye  himself,  he  was  mightily  dejected ;  hue  luce 
privabor  ?  his  orbabar  bonis  ?  he  lamented  like  a  child,  &c.  And  tbougli 
iiiocrates  himself  was  there  to  comfort  him,  ubi  jiristina  virtutun  jactalio, 
Axioche  f  yet  he  was  verv  timorous  and  impatient  of  dentil,  much 
troubled  in  bis  mind:  imbeliis  pavor  el  impalienlia,  S^c.  O  Clotkn! 
Megapetus  the  tyrant  in  Luciau  exclaims,  now  ready  to  depart,  let  me  lire 
u  vhile  longer,  ">  I  will  give  thee  a  thousand  talents  of  gold,  and  two 
boles  besides,  which  I  took  from  Cleoerilus,  worth  an  hundred  talents 
apiece.  Woe's  me  1  'saith  another,  vikat  goodly  manors  shall  I  leaee  ! 
what  fertile  fieldt  I  what  afne  house  I  what  pretty  children  !  haw  many 
servunts  !  Who  shall  gather  my  grapes,  my  com  ?  Must  I  now  dye,  so 
well  setled  ^  leave  all,  so  richly  and  well  provided  t  Wo's  me  !  what 
shall  I  da  ?     'Animula^  vagula,  blandula,  qua  nunc  abibts  in  loca  ? 

To  these  tortures  of  fear  and  sorrow,  may  well  be  annexed  curiosity,  that 
irksome,  that  tyrannizing  care,  nimia  soHdtudo,  'superfiuous  industry  about 
unprojitable  things,  and  their  qualities,  as  Thomas  detinea  it ;  an  itching 
e  that  which  is  not  lo  be  seen,  to  do  that 
)  know  that  "secret,  which  should  not  be 
I  fruit.     We  conmionly  molest  and  tire  our 
lud  unnecessary,  as  Martha  troubled  her  self  to 
,  humanity,  magick,  philosophy,  policy. 


humour  or  kind  of  longing  to  i 
which  ought  not  to  be  done ; 

,  to  eat  of  the  forbidder 
selves  about  things  v 
little   purpose.       Be  it  i: 


any  action  or  study,  'tis  a  needless  trouble,  a  mcer  torment.  For  what 
else  is  school-divinity  ?  how  many  doth  it  puzzle  I  what  fruitless  questions 
about  tlie  Trinity,  resurrection,  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  hell 
lire,  &c.  how  many  shall  be  saved,  damned?  What  else  is  all  supersti- 
tion, but  iin  enillesi  observation  of  idle  ceremonies,  traditions  I  What 
'i  most  of  our  philosophy,  but  a  labyrinth  of  opinions,  idle  questions, 
ifopositinns,  metapliysicnl  terras?  Socrates  therefore  held  all  philosophers 
avillers  and  mud  men  ;  circa  subtilia  cavillatores  pro  insanis  habuit,palam 
OS  argueas.  saiUi  'Eu*ebius,   because  they  commonly  sought  after  such 
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thingB  qucB  nee  percipi  a  nobis  neque  comprehendi  possent ;  or,  put  case 
the  J  did  understand,  yet  they  were  alto^ther  unprofitable  :  for  what  matter 
is  it  for  us  to  know  how  high  the  Pleiades  are,  how  far  distant  Perseus  and 
Cassiopea  from  us,  how  deep  the  sea,  &c.  ?  we  are  neither  wiser,  as  he 
follows  it,  nor  modester,  nor  better,  nor  richer,  nor  stronger,  for  the 
knowledge  of  it :  quod  supra  nos  nihil  ad  nos,  I  may  say  the  same  of 
those  genethliacal  studies,  what  is  astrology,  but  vain  elections,  predictions  ? 
all  magick,  but  a  troublesome  error,  a  pernicious  foppery  ?  physick,  but 
intricate  rules  and  prescriptions  ?  philology,  but  vain  criticisms  ?  logick, 
needless  sophisms?  metaphy sicks  tnemselves,  but  intricate  subtilties,  and 
fruitless  abstractions?  alcumy,  but  a  bundle  of  errors?  To  what  end  are 
such  great  tomes  ?  why  do  we  spend  so  many  years  in  their  studies  ?  Much 
better  to  know  nothing  at  all,  as  those  barbarous  Indians  are  wholly  igno- 
rant, than,  as  some  of  us,  to  be  so  sore  vexed  about  unprofitable  toyes; 
slultus  labor  est  ineptiarum ;  to  build  an  house  without  pins,  make  a  rope 
of  sand ;  to  what  end  ?  cm  bono  ?  He  studies  on ;  but,  as  the  boy  t^jj 
St.  Austin,  when  I  have  laved  the  sea  dry,  thou  shalt  understand  the  mys- 
terie  of  the  Trinity.  He  makes  observations,  keeps  times  and  seasons; 
(and  as  ^  Conradus  the  emperor  would  not  touch  his  new  bride,  till  an 
astrologer  had  told  him  a  masculine  hour)  but  with  what  success?  He 
travels  into  Europe,  Africk,  Asia,  searcheth  every  creek,  sea,  city,  moun- 
tain, gulf;  to  what  end  ?  See  one  promontory  (said  Socrates  of  old),  one 
mountain,  one  sea,  one  river ;  and  see  all.  An  alchymist  spends  his  for- 
tunes to  find  out  the  philosophers  stone  forsooth,  cure  all  diseases,  make 
men  long-lived,  victorious,  fortunate,  invisible,  and  beggars  himself,  misled 
by  those  seducing  impostors  (which  he  shall  never  attain)  to  make  gold  : 
an  antiquary  consumes  his  treasure  and  time  to  scrape  up  a  company  of 
old  coyns,  statues,  rolls,  edicts,  manuscripts,  &c.  he  must  know  what  was 
done  of  old  in  Athens,  Rome,  what  lodgmg,  dyet,  houses,  they  had,  and 
have  all  the  present  news  at  first,  though  never  so  remote,  before  all  others, 
what  projects,  counsels,  consultations,  &c,  quid  Juno  in  aurem  insusurret 
Jovif  what's  now  decreed  in  France,  what  m  Italy  :  who  was  he,  whence 
comes  he,  which  way,  whither  goes  he,  &c.  Aristotle  must  find  out  the 
motion  of  Euripus ;  Pliny  must  needs  see  Vesuvius ;  but  how  sped  they  ? 
One  loseth  goods,  another  his  life.  Pyrrhus  will  conquer  Africk  first,  and 
then  Asia:  he  will  be  a  sole  monarch,  a  second  immortal,  a  third  rich,  a 
fourth  commands.  '  Turbine  magno  spes  solicitce  in  urbibus  errant ;  we 
run,  ride,  take  indefatigable  pains,  all  up  early,  down  late,  striving  to  get 
that  which  we  had  better  be  without :  Ardelions,  busiebodies,  as  we  are,  it 
were  much  fitter  for  us  to  be  quiet,  sit  still,  and  take  our  ease.  His  sole  study 
is  for  words,  that  they  be,  —  Lepide  Xe^uc  composta,  ut  tesserulce  omneSf 
not  a  syllable  misplaced,  to  set  out  a  stramineous  subject:  as  thine  is 
about  apparel,  to  follow  the  fashion,  to  be  terse  and  polite;  'tis  thy  sole 
business ;  both  with  like  profit.  His  only  delight  is  building ;  he  spends 
himself  to  get  curious  pictures,  intricate  models  and  plots  r  another  is  wholly 
ceremonious  about  titles,  degree^  ii^^criptions ;  a  third  is  over-solicitous 
about  his  diet;  he  must  have  suck  and  such  exquisite  sauces,  meat  so 
dressed,  so  far  fetched,  peregrini  aeris  volucres,  so  cooked,  &c.  something 
to  provoke  thirst,  something  anon  to  quench  his  thirst.  Thus  he  redeems 
his  appetite  with  extrordinary  charge  to  his  purse,  is  seldome  pleased  with 
any  meal,  whilst  a  trivial  stomach  useth  all  with  delight,  and  is  never  oflTended. 
Another  must  have  roses  in  winter,  alieni  temporis  /lores,  snow-water  iu 

*  Mat.  Paris.  »  Scu«c«. 
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summer,  fruits  before  they  can  be  or  are  usually  ripe,  artificial  gaidec 
fish-ponUB  on  the  tops  of  nouses,  all  things  opposite  to  the  vulgar  sort,  in- 
tricate and  rare,  or  else  they  are  nothing  worth.  So  busie,  nice,  curious 
wits,  make  that  unsupportable  in  all  vocations,  trades,  actions,  employ- 
ments, which  to  duller  apprehensions  is  not  oSensive,  earnestly  seeking 
that,  which  others  as  scornfully  neglect.  Thus,  through  our  foolish  curiosity, 
do  we  macerate  our  selves,  tire  our  souls,  and  run  headlong,  through  our  in- 
discretion, perverse  will,  and  want  of  government,  into  many  needless  cares 
and  troubles,  vain  expences,  tedious  journeys,  painful  hours;  and,  when  all 
is  done,  qvortum  hcec  ?  cut  bono  ?    to  what  end  ? 

iNFBdTf  telle  guB  MtgtitmnAxliiii 

Unfortunate  marriaye.'\  Amongst  these  passions  and  irksome  accicIenU^i 
unfortunate  marriage  may  be  ranked;  a  condition  of  life  appointed  by  God 
himself  in  Paradise,  an  honourable  and  happy  estate,  and  as  great  a  felicity  as 
can  befall  a  roan  in  this  world,  •  if  the  parties  can  agree  as  they  ought,  and 
live  as  "Seneca  lived  with  his  Paullina :  hut  if  tliey  be  unequally  matched, 
or  at  discord,  a  greater  misery  cannot  be  expected,  to  have  a  scold,  a  all 
anharlot,afoo],afuryora  Bend;  there  can  be  no  such  plague,  (Eccles.26. 1  _ 
He  that  hath  her,  U  at  if  he  held  a  scorpion  ;  (and  26.  25)  a  wicked  toifi 
makes  a  sorry  countenance,  an  heavy  heart :  and  he  had  rather  dwell  with 
a  lyon,  than  keep  house  with  such  a  wife.  Her  ''properties  Joviauus  Ponta- 
n  us  hath  described  at  large  {Ant.  dial.  Tom. '2)  under  the  name  of  Euphorbia. 
Or  if  they  be  not  equal  in  year?,  the  like  mischief  happens.  Ciecilius  (in 
Agellus,  lib.  'i.  cap,  23)  complains  much  of  an  old  wile :  dum  ejus  morti  inhiv, 
egomel  mortuus  tnvo  inter  vivos ;  whilst  1  gape  aller  her  death,  1  live  a  d( 
man  amongst  the  living  ;  or,  if  they  dislike  upon  any 

The  same  inconvenience  befalls  women. 
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'  A  young  gentlewoman  in  Basil  was  married  (said  Felis  Plater,  observat.  I, 
to  an  ancient  man  against  her  will,  whom  she  could  not  affect :  she  i 
continually  melancholy,  and  pined  away  for  grief :  and,  though  her  husband 
did  all  he  could  possibly  to  give  her  content,  in  a  discontented  humour  at 
length  she  hanged  her  self.  Many  other  stories  he  relates  in  this  kind. 
Thus  men  are  plagued  wilh  women,  they  again  with  men,  when  tliey  are 
of  divers  humours  and  conditions ;  be  a  spendthrift,  she  sparing ;  one  honest, 
the  other  dishonest,  &c.  Parents  many  times  disquiet  their  children,  and 
they  their  parents.  'A  foolish  son  is  an  heaviness  to  his  mother.  Injusta 
noverca  :  a  stepmother  often  vexeth  a  whole  family,  is  matter  of  repentance, 
exercise  of  patience,  fuel  of  dissention,  which  made  Catos  son  expostulate 
with  his  father,  why  he  should  offer  to  marry  his  client  Solinius  daughter, 
a  young  wench— ciy'ui  caussd  novercam  induceret  ?  what  offence  had  he  done, 
that  he  should  marry  again  1 

Unkind,  unnatural  friends,  evil  neighbours,  bad  servants,  debta, 
debates,  &c. — 'twas  Chilons  sentence,  comes  eeris  alieni  et  litis  est  mi 
misery  and  usury  do  commonly  go  together;  suretiship  is  the  baue  of 
families ;  sponde,  prasto  noxa  est :  he  shall  be  sore  vexed  thai  is  surety  fa 


1 
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a  stranger  (Ftoy.  11.  15),  and  he  that  hateth  suretiship  is  sure.  Conten- 
tioD,  brawling,  law-duits,  falling  oat  of  neighbours  and  friends  {discordia 
demenSy  Virg,  JEn.  6),  are  equal  to  the  first,  grieve  many  a  man,  and  vex  his 
aovl.  Nihil  sane  miserabitius  eorum  mentibus  (as  >Boter  holds) :  nothing  so 
miserable  as  such  men,  full  of  cares,  griefs,  anxieties,  OS  if  they  were 
stabbed  with  a  sharp  sword :  fear,  suqncion,  desperation,  sorrow,  are  their 
ordinary  companions.  Our  Welchthen  are  noted,  by  some  of  their  **own 
writers,  to  consume  one  another  in  this  kind ;  but,  whosoever  they  are  that 
use  it,  these  are  then*  common  symptomes,  especially  if  they  he  convict  or 
overcome,  '  caJst  in  a  suit.  Arius,  put  out  of  a  bishoprick  by  Eustathius, 
turned  heretick',  and  live  after  discontented  all  his  life.  J  Every  repulse  is  of 
hke  nature ;  hen  !  quantd  de  spe  decidi !  Disgrace,  infamy,  detraction,  will 
almost  effect  as  much,  and  that  a  long  time  after.  Hipponak,  a  satyrical 
poet,  so  vilified  and  lashed  two  painters  in  his  iambicks,  ut  ambo  laqueo  se 
suffocarent  (^  Pliny  saith),  both  hanged  themselves.  All  oppositions,  dangers, 
perplexities,  discontents,  ^  to  live  in  any  suspence,  are  of  the  same  rank : 
potes  hoc  sub  casu  ducere  sumnos  ?  who  can  be  secure  in  such  cases  ?  Ill 
bestowed  benefits,  ingratitude,  unthankful  friends,  much  disquiet  and  molest 
some.  Unkind  speeches  trouble  as  many  :  uncivil  carriage  or  dogged  an- 
swers, weak  women  above  the  rest,  if  they  proceed  from  their  surly  husbands, 
are  as  bitter  as  gaul,  and  not  to  be  digested.  A  glass-mans  wife  in  Basil  be- 
came melancholy,  because  her  husband  said  he  would  marry  again  if  she  dyed. 
No  cut,  to  unkindness,  as  the  saying  is :  a  frown  and  hard  speech,  ill  respect, 
a  brow-beating,  or  bad  look,  especially  to  courtiers,  or  such  as  attend  upon 
great  persons,  is  present  death.  Ingenium  vultu  statque  caditque  suo ; 
they  ebb  and  flow  with  their  masters  favours.  Some  persons  are  at  their 
wits  ends,  if  by  chance  they  overshoot  themselves  in  their  ordinary  speeches 
or  actions,  which  may  after  turn  to  their  disadvantage  or  disgrace,  or  have 
any  secret  disclosed,  Ronseus  {ppist,  miscel,  3)  reports  of  a  gentlewoman 
twenty  five  years  old,  that,  faUing  foul  with  one  of  her  gossips,  was  upbraided 
with  a  secret  infirmity  (no  matter  what),  in  publick,  and  so  much  grieved 
with  it,  that  she  did  thereupon  solitudines  qucerere,  omnes  ab  se  ablegare, 
ac  tandem  in  gravissimam  incidens  melancholiam,  contabescere — forsake 
all  company,  quite  moped,  and  in  a  melancholy  humour  pinC  away.  Others 
are  much  tortured  to  see  themselves  rejected,  contemned,  scomea,  disabled, 
difiamed,  detracted,  undervalued,  or  ^  left  behind  their  fellows,  Lucian 
brings  in  ^tamocles  a  philosopher  in  his  Lapith,  convivio,  much  discontented 
that  he  was  not  invited  amongst  the  rest,  expostulating  the  matter,  in  a 
long  epistle,  with  Aristsenetus  their  host.  Preetextatus,  a  robed  gentleman 
in  Plutarch,  would  not  sit  down  at  a  feast,  because  he  might  not  sit  highest, 
but  went  his  wayes  all  in  a  chafe.  We  see  the  common  quarrellings  that  are 
ordinary  with  us,  for  taking  of  the  wall,  precedency,  and  the  like,  which 
though  toyes  in  themselves,  and  things  of  no  moment,  yet  they  cause  many 
distempers,  much  heart-burning  amongst  us.  Nothing  pierceth  deeper  than 
a  contempt  or  disgrace ;  °  especially  if  they  be  generous  spirits,  scarce  any 
thing  affects  them  more  than  to  be  despised  or  vilified.  Croto  {consil,  16. 1. 2) 
exemphfies  it,  and  common  experience  confirms  it.  Of  the  same  nature 
is  oppression;  {Ecclus,  77)  surely  oppression  makes  a  man  mad:  loss  of 

t  De  increm.  nrb.  lib.  3.  c.  3.  Tunquam  diro  nracrone  conftMsi :  his  nnllft  requies,  nulla  delectatio ;  soil, 
citudine,  gemitu,  Airore,  desperatione, timore,  tamquam  ad  perpctuam  aerumnam InfeliciterrapU.  **  Hum- 
fnduB  Lluyd,  epiat.  ad  Abrahamum  Ortelium.  H.  Vaughan,  In  hit  Golden  Fleece.  LiUbus  et  controvertiis 
osqne  ad  omnium  bonorum  contumptionem  contendnnt.  'SpreUoque  Injuria  forme.         i  Qusque 

repulaa  gravis.  ^  lAb.  36.  c.  5.  Nihil  eque  amarum,  qnam  diu  pendere :  sqniore  quidam  animo 
ferunt  preddi  spem  suam,  quam  trahi.  Seneca,  cap.  4.  lib.  2.  de  Ben. — Virg. — Plater,  obsenrat.  1.  1. 
■  Turpe  relinqui  est.  Hor.  ■  Sdmos  enim  generosas  naturas,  nulU  re  cltlus  moreri,  aut  gravius  amci, 
quam  contemtu  ac  despicienUH. 
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liberty,  which  made  Brutus  venture  his  life,  Calo  kill  himself,  and  "  Tulb 
complain,  omnem   kitaritatem   in  perpel-aum  amisi,  mine  heart's  broken,!' 
shall  never  look  up,  or  be  merry  a^ain  ;  f  fiac  jaetura  intolerabilis  ;  to  soma-l 
parties  'tis  a  most  intolerable  loss.     Banishment,  a  great  misery,  as  TyrlseuBl 
describes  it  in  an  epigram  of  his, 


I 
I 


And  lUu  A  bc^fftT  Tar  to  whlDe  at  dogr^  I  Halnl.  r^i«f ted.  needy  itlU.  ifid  poor. 

Polynices,  in  his  conference  with  locasta,  in  i  Euripides,  reckons  up  five  . 
miseries  of  a  banished  man,  the  least  of  which  alone  were  enough  to  deject 
•ome  pusillanimous  creatures.     Oi^entlmes  a  too  great  feeling  of  our  own   - 
infirmities  or  Imperfections  of  body  or  mind  will  rivel  us  up  ;  as,  if  we  be  long   | 
tick, 

O  blessed  health  !  Ihou  art  above  all  gold  and  ireasure.  EceIus.  30,  15,  the 
poor  mans  riches,  the  rich  mans  bliss  ;  without  thee,  there  can  be  no  happi- 
ness) or  visited  with  some  bathsome  ilisease,  offensive  to  otliers,  or  troublesome 
to  our  selves,  as  a  stinking  breath,  deformity  of  our  limbs,  crookedness,  loss  of 
an  eye,  l«g,  hand,  paleness,  leanness,  redness,  baldness,  loss  or  want  of  hair, 
Bcc.  hie  ubi  Jinere  capit,  diras  ielui  cordi  infert  (said  'Synesius,  he  himself 
troubled  not  a  little  ob  comte  defectum),  the  loss  of  hair  alone  strikes  a  cruel 
stroke  to  the  heart.  Acco,  an  old  woman,  seeing  by  chance  her  face  in  a  true 
glass  (for  she  used  false  flattering  glasses,  belike,  at  other  times,  as  most  gen- 
Uewomendo)an>niie/n/or«  in  insaniam  delapsa  est  (Ccelius  Rhodoginus,  ^  17. 
c.  2)  ran  mad.  *  Broteas,  the  son  of  Vulcan,  because  he  was  ridiculous  for 
his  imperfections,  flun^'  himself  into  the  fire.  Lais  of  Corinth,  now  grown  old, 
g&ve  up  her  glass  to  Venus;  forshe could  not  abide  to  look  upon  it.  'Qvalia 
mm,  nolo ;  qttalii  erant,  ncqiieo.  Generally,  to  fair  nice  pieces,  old  age  and 
foullinnen  are  two  odious  things,  a  torment  of  torments  ;  they  may  not  abide  ^ 
lie  thought  of  it.  M 


Nudu  leotin  I  Foicere  tlgrea.  ^^H 

Anlequun  lurpfi  iii>d«  drccntu  |  ^^^ 

To  be  foul,  ugly,  and  deformed  !  much  betler  to  be  buried  alive.  Some  are 
fair,  but  barren  :  and  that  gauls  them.  Hannah  wept  tore,  did  not  eat,  and 
wns  troubled  in  spirit,  and  all  for  her  barrenness  ( 1  Sam.  1),  and  (Gen.  JO) 
Rachel  said  in  the  anguish  of  her  soul,  give  me  a  child,  or  I  shall  dye: 
another  hath  too  many  :  one  was  never  married,  and  that's  his  hell ;  another 
is,  and  that's  his  plague.  Some  are  troubled  In  that  they  are  obscure ; 
others  by  being  traduced,  slandered,  abused,  disgraced,  vilified,  or  any  way 
injured:  minime  miror  eos  {as  he  said)  ^ui  insanire  ocetpiunl  ex  injuridi 
I  marvel  not  at  all  if  otfencea  make  men  mud.  Seventeen  particular  causes 
of  anger  and  offence  Aristotle  reckons  them  up  which,  for  brevities  sake, 
I  must  omit.  No  tydings  troubles  one ;  ill  reports,  rumors,  bad  tydings, 
or  news,  hard  hap,  ill  success,  cast  in  a  sute,  vain  hopes,  or  hope  de- 
ferred, another ;  ejcpectalion,  adeo  omnibus  in  rebus  molesia  semper  est 
expectatio  (as  '  Pofybius  observes):  one  is  too  eminent,  another  too  base 
born ;  und  that  alone  tortures  him  as  much  as  the  rest :  one  is  out  of^H 
action,  company,    imployment ;    another    overcome    and    tormented    wi^h^H 

.  'M  Altlcom  «pu.  Mb,  II.         •  Epiil.  id  Bniluin.         1 1n  PhanlH.         ■  In  lamteni  cidvli,         •  Oil£^H 

^^    •XCm.        •  Hoi.  3.  Cur,  0d« «.       •  Hlit.  1.  6.  ^H 
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of  joan^  flMB  at  Asobbscbml^  jl  ^ac'ij^  nmi*  jxm   &  A-vHsrs  :  ^iisse  idler 
llieT  had  fincelT  takiem  cbsr  Mumac,  ns^as  c  vst^  ^  v3k  £  fis£.  :r  szvh- 
thing  mat  win  iu  'tk  boc  vec  kaown.  =  nic  hviil  i.  jiann-i  zatsj  'itf^vr  ii  >s 
80  troubled  in  tkeir  bainai.  anc  aer  jJwnmtap  s  "tjpt.  Tiac  :3if^  isisoctK 
they  were  in  a  sUp  at  aen.  anc  srw  jemct  ii  '»e  otfc  KWkj  i«  TcaKo.  s  a 
tempest.     Wkereine.  to  xvsid  aamwi'gfck  mi  jL'ufac  nnwrunc.  ^^e^  ^^ivf 
all  the  goods  m  tke  hamat  enz  ac  se  imaiw^  itjai  '3tt  scnec  :r  sic  w  «^ 
as  they  soppooed.      Tkastxy  csaCMosc  ibmL  &  argci  aeaacii :  aae.  Sfliar 
fafXHiglit    be^He    the   aaieaBCnce.   ^    £7n»    ia    Mrtantaz    :c   tais  tikir  iactl 
they  told    has  (not  yec  recss^Eraf  cc   :aisr  TWifnp^    isiic  nic  w  OMe 
they  did  lor  fear  of  deazk.  ^ad  ^  i^'ud  ^oimeic  ^sucrr.     TW  s^JCCtacoB 
were  all  ^"*»»*^  at  thii   dbor  scx^fldcj.  isii    rueti   ca  liea  scL,  wUis 
one  of  the  amieatest  q£  the  comr^aT.  ar  &  £nvf  uoe«  excssec  ksts«&t  to 
the  magistrate  upon  hk  kneesw     O  rirt  Trit.mg:§,  «9#  n  iaw/anci  •  1  Seseech 
your  deities^  Sec.  for  1  wa»  ie  the  bcooB.  cc  t^  s^  aH  tfi«  whik  :  mother 
besought  them,  as  so  leany  »a  sod§,  to  b«  rood  aato  thesi ;    and.  it  erer 
he  and  his  follows  cone  to  iaad  aeaia.  *  he  vc«LJd  txiA  an  ahar  to  their  ser- 
vice.     The  magistrate  coold  msx  so&xcaL^  jactgih  ax  thift  their  nfeadoess^  bid 
them  sleep  it  out,  and  so  went  he  wayes.      M^nx  sach  accidents  n^nently 
ha{^n  upon  these  unknown  occmooi.     Some  are  so  cansed  by  phaherss. 
wandring  in  the  san«  biting  of  a  mad  do?,  a  b:ow  on  the  bead^  stin^ni:  mtth 
that  kind  of  spider  called  taiantida — an  ordiDary  thiu^  ^.^f  ^"^  Q^y  belie^Y 
Skenck.  /.  6.  de  Vememis)  in  Calabria  and  Apuiii  in  Italy  ^Cardan,  f^briL  /. 
9.   Scaliger,  exercitat.   1  So ».      Their  sympcomes  are  menily  described  bv 
Jovianus   Pontanus  (Ant.  dial,    how  thev  dance  aho^rether.  ainl   ar^  cudlh) 
by  musick.      ^  Cardan  speaks  of  certain  stones,  if  they  be  carried  about  oi>e, 
which  will  cause   melancholy  and  madness ;  be  calls  them  unhappy,  a$  an 
^  adamanty  seleniies.  Sec.  Mrhich  dry  up  tke  bodw,  increase  cares^  diminish 
sleep,    Ctesias  (in  Persicis)  makes  mention  of  a  well  in  those  parts,  of  which 
if  any  man  drink,  '^  he  is  mad  for  four  and  turent^f  hours.     Some  livsk^  their 
wits  by  terrible  objects  (as  elsewhere  I  have  more  *  copiously  dilattnl^,  nmi 
life  it  self  many   times,  as  Hippolytus  affrisrhted   by    Neptunes   sea-horses, 
Athamas  bv  Ju'nos  Furies  ;  but  these  relations  are  common  in  all  writers. 

'Hie  alias  poteram  et  plores  mboectere  canasas  :     '      Many  such  canacs,  roach  morr  cxiukl  I  My, 
Sed  juxnenta  Tocant,  et  Sol  inclinat.     Eanduin  |      But  that  for  promidrr  my  i^ttle  »t«v. 
est.  I      The  sun  declines,  and  I  must  need*  away. 

Tliese  causes,  if  they  be  considered,  and  come  alone,  1  do  easily  vield,  can  do 
little  of  themselves,  seldome,  or  apart  (an  old  oak  is  not  felled  at  a  blow"),  thou|^h 
many  times  they  are  all  sufficient  every  one  :  yet,  if  they  concur,  ua  ol\en 
they  do,  vis  unita  fortior :  Et  qua  non  obsunt  singula ,  tnuita  nocent ;  ihov 
may  batter  a  strong  constitution ;  as  'Austin  said,  many  grains  and  small 
sands  sink  a  ship^  many  small  drops  make  a  flood,  S^c,  Orton  roitoratcd, 
many  dispositions  produce  an  habit. 

*Non,  mihi  si  centum  lingun  sint,  oraque  centum,  Omnia  cauttarwn  prrcurr»r«  mimliin  tMiaalm. 
yCoelius,  1.  17.  c.'2.  « Ita  mente  exagitati  sunt,  ut  In  triremi  se  constitutos  pularvnt,  marli|U»  vagR. 
bundo  tempestate  jactatos  :  proinde  nauflragium  veriti,  egestis  undique  rebus,  vasa  omnia  In  vlnni  *  fWii^slHl, 
ceil  in  mare,  predpitarunt :  postridie,  Sec.  •  Aram  vobis  servatoribus  Dlis  erlgr inus.  ^  Mli  d*  gvinnila, 
«  Qu«j  gesUts  infeiicem  et  tristem  reddunt,  curas  ausent,  corpus  siccant,  tomnum  minuunt.  *•  Ail  uiitim 
diem  mente  alienatus.  'Part.  1.  Sect.  2.  Subsect.  8.  Uuven.  8it.  8.  •  Intus  basil*  miiiulin  iniiji* 
necant.  Numquid  minutissima  sunt  grana  arena  ?  sed  si  arena  ampUua  In  navt m  mlttatur,  insrill  I  Um 
Qujun  minota  gutt«  pluvia  I  ct  tamen  Implent  flamlna,  donua  ^tolonl  t  tImtBdJi  trgo  niiM  mulDllMlinU 
ii  non  nuifnitaainls.  ' 


CoKxfMtiacU,.  [Pin.  I.  See. 


.  I.— CiMfMtfNf ,  iuvarJ.  amitctdaU,  mtxt  c 


tke  B^dy  > 


•  tkt  Mimd. 


y  fanBtiT,  i 
tlifi  inicto<-«Min,  aod  fbtloocd  only  thoae  outvanl  mad  m 
■rill  oo*  break  into  tbe  huwr  rooms,  and  np  up  tfae  mtocedtnl  r 
eanteawbirh  iiTe  thraeto  befoand.  For,  as  tliediftiactJcMaftbeiiiaKl,! 
I  Miter  outwaitl  caaxrs,  and  pertarbation,  alters  tlie  lempeiatiite  of  tbe  bodv,  •■> 
mlbf  Aiunaioa  and  dntemper  of  the  body  will  cause  a  dbtempenlnic  of  tbe 
I  leiil ;  and  'tis  hard  to  il«cide  which  of  these  two  do  ntore  barm  than  the  other. 
I  Platn,  Cyprian,  and  tome  othere  (as  I  hare  fbrmerly  said),  lay  tbe  peatest 
I  bult  opim  the  until,  recusing  (he  body  ;  others  agam,  accusing  the  body, 
I  ncuic  itir  aoiil  aa  a  pHnripal  agent.  Their  reasons  ar«>,  because  '  fAe  naitnerv 
I  do/allow  <ht  Irmperalure  of  the  f/adj/,  as  Galen  proves  in  his  book  on  that 
I  •abject,  ProDper  Calcnius,  de  AIrd  Bile,  Jason  Prateosis,  c.  de  Mania, 
I  liemniuii,  /.  4.  c.  |fi,  and  many  others.  And  that  wbich  Gualler  bath  com- 
I  atented  (horn.  10.  in  epitl .  Jofutnnit)  is  most  true;  concupiscence  and  original 
I  tin,  tnclinationo,  and  l>ad  hiimomi,  are  *  radical  in  every  one  of  us,  causing 
I  the«!  perliirbalionit,  atfcctions,  nnil  several  distempers,  offering  many  limea 
I  Ti'>lrni'p  iinlfi  the  itoul.  Every  man  it  Irmpied  (n/  his  own  concupiscence 
['(James  I.  14) ;  lh»  tpiril  U  wilting,  bnl  Ike  flcsk  it  weak,  and  rebellelh 
I  Offaintl  the  ipiril,  tut  our  J  apostle  teacheth  na  :  that  methinks  the  soul  hath  tbe 
I  better  jilcB  &tia"i*t.  the  body,  which  so  forcibly  iodines  us  that  we  cannot  resist; 


I  How  the  body,  being  malertal,  worketh  upon  tlic  immaterial  soul,  by  medi- 
I  ition  of  UumoiiTi  and  spirits  which  participate  of  both,  and  ill  disposed 
I  or^ns,  Uomelim  Agrtppa  hath  discoursed,  lih.  I .  de  occult.  Philos.  cap.  63, 
I  <M.  65,  Uvinus  U-minus,  Uh.  I.  de  oeoilt.  nal.  mir.  cap.  12  et  16.  £(21. 
tbttlitul.udopt.vil.  Perkins, /ifi.  \.  Cases  of  Com.  cap.  V2.  T.  Bright,  ff. 
I  10,  II.  12.  in  hit  Treatise  nf  Melancholy.  For.  as '' anger,  fear,  sorrow, 
I  obtrectation,  enmluliun,  6cc.  xi  menti»  inlimos  recessus  occvpdrint  (i  _ 
I  '  I^mnius),  corpori  <juo^ve  infcsia  sunt,  el  illi  telerrimos  morbos  itiferaal 
I  cause  grievous  disenses  in  the  body,  so  bodily  diseases  affect  the  soul  by  con 
I  Vtnt.  Now  the  chiefest  causes  proceed  from  the  '"  heart,  humours,  spiritsl 
1  M  they  are  purer  or  impurer,  so  is  the  mind,  and  eqtrally  suffers,  as  a  lute 
[of  tune  :  if  one  string  or  one  organ  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  miscarry  : 


■1. 

I 


I  The  body  is  domicilinm  animie,  her  house,  abode,  and  stay  :  and, 
■  gives  n  Iwtter  liuilit,  a  sweeter  smell,  according  to  the  matter  it  i 


a  torch 
is  made  of, 
o  dotli  our  sout  pcrfonn  all  her  actions  betur  or  worse,  as  her  organs  are 
disposed  :  or  ui  wine  snvoure  of  tbe  cask  wherein  it  is  kept,  tlie  soul  receives 
a  tincture  from  the  body,  through  which  it  works.  We  see  this  in  old  men, 
children,    Europeans,    Asians,  hot  and   cold  climes.      Sanguin  are  merry, 

Knieliuiclioly  sud,  phlegmatic  dull,  by  reason  of  abundance  of  tliose  humours  ; 
ftiul  they  cminut  n'sist  surh  passions  which  are  inflicted  by  then)  ;  for,  in 
this  infirmity  of  humane  nature  (as  Mclancthon  declares),  the  understanding 
h  so  tied  Ici  and  captivated  by  liis  inferiour  setises,  tliat,  without  their  help, 
: 


•  CWporl*  lUdtfn  marl 
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he  cannot  exercise  his  functions ;  and  the  will,  being  weakened,  hath  but  a 
small  power  to  restrain  those  outward  parts,  but  suffers  herself  to  be  over- 
ruled by  them  ;  that  I  must  needs  conclude  with  Lemnius,  spiritus  et  Au- 
mores  maximum  nocumentum  obtinent,  spirits  and  humours  do  most  harm  in 
®  troubling  the  soul.  How  should  a  man  choose  but  be  choleric  and  anCTy, 
that  hath  his  body  so  clogged  with  abundance  of  gross  humours  ?  or  melan- 
choly, that  is  so  inwardly  disposed  ?  That  thence  comes  then  this  malady, 
madness,  apoplexies,  lethargies,  &c.  it  may  not  be  denied. 

Now  this  body  of  ours  is,  most  part,  distempered  by  some  precedent 
diseases,  which  molest  his  inward  organs  and  instruments,  and  so,  per  conse- 
quensy  cause  melancholy,  according  to  the  consent  of  the  most  approved  phy- 
sicians. pT/us  Attiwour  (as  Avicenna,/.  3.  Fen.  1.  Trac^  4.  c.  18.  Amoldus, 
breviar,  /.  1.  c.  18.  Jacchinus,  comment,  in  9.  Rhasis.  c.  15.  Montaltus, 
c.  10.  Nicholas  Piso,  c.  de  Melan,  8fc,  suppose)  is  begotten  by  thedistem- 
perature  of  some  inward  party  innate,  or  left  after  some  inftammation,  or  else 
included  in  the  blood  after  an  ^  ague,  or  some  other  malignant  disease.  This 
opinion  of  theirs  concurs  with  that  of  Galen,  /.  3.  c.  6.  de  locis  affect,  Guia- 
nerius  gives  an  instance  in  one  so  caused  by  a  quartan  ague  ;  and  Montanus 
{consil.  32),  in  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  so  distempered 
after  a  quartan,  which  had  molested  him  for  five  years  together.  Hildesheim 
{spicil.  2.  de  Manid)  relates  of  a  Dutch  baron,  grievously  tormented  with  me- 
lancholy after  a  long  '  ague.  Galen  (/.  de  atrd  bile,  c,  4)  puts  the  plague  a 
cause ;  Botaldus  (in  his  book  de  lue  vener.  c.  2)  the  French  pox  for  a  cause  : 
others,  phrensie,  epilepsie,  apoplexie,  because  those  diseases  do  often  dege- 
nerate into  this.  Of  suppression  of  hcemrods,  heemorrhagia,  or  bleeding  at 
nose,  menstruous  retentions  (although  they  deserve  a  larger  explication,  as 
being  the  sole  cause  of  a  proper  kind  of  melancholy,  in  more  ancient  maids, 
nuns,  and  widows,  handled  apart  by  Rodericus  a  Castro,  and  Mercatus,  as  I 
haveelsewhere  signified), or  any  other  evacuation  stopped,  I  have  already  spoken. 
Only  this  I  will  add,  that  this  melancholy  which  shall  be  caused  by  such  infir- 
mities, deserves  to  be  pittied  of  all  men,  and  to  be  respected  with  a  more  tender 
compassion  (according  to  Laurentius),  as  coming  from  a  more  inevitable  cause. 

SuBSECT  II. — Distemperature  of  particular  V arts ,  Causes. 

There  is  almost  no  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  distempered,  doth  not 
cause  this  malady,  as  the  brain  and  his  parts,  heart,  liver,  spleen,  stomach, 
matrix  or  womb,  pylorus,  myrache,  mesentery,  hypochondries,  mesaraick 
veins  ;  and  in  a  word  (saith  'Arculanus),  there  is  no  part  which  cause th  no  I 
melancholy,  either  because  it  is  adust,  or  doth  not  expel  the  superfiuity 
of  the  nutriment,  (Savanarola  Pract.  major  rubric,  11.  Tract,  6.  cap,  1.) 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  that  melancholy  is  ingendered  in  each  particular 
part ;  and  '  Crato  {in  consil.  17.  lib,  2).  Gordonius,  who  is  instar  omnium 
(lib.  med,  partic,  2,  cap,  19),  confirms  as  much,  putting  the  ^matter  of 
melancholy  sometimes  in  the  stomach,  liver,  heart,  brain,  spleen,  myrach, 
hypochondries f  when  as  the  melancholy  humour  residest  here,  or  the  liver  is 
not  well  cleansed  from  melancholy  blood. 

The  brain  is  a  familiar  and  frequent  cause,  too  hot,  or  too  cold,  ^  through 
adust  blood  so  caused  (as  Mercurialis  will  have  it)  within  or  without  the  head  ; 

*  Hamores  prevl  mentem  obnubilant.  p  Hie  humor  vel  a  partis  intemperie  generatur,  vel  relinquitur 
post  inflammationes,  vel  crassior  in  venis  conclusus  vel  torpidus  malignam  qualitatem  contrahit.  i  Sxpe 
constat  in  febre  hominem  melancholicum  vel  post  febrem  reddi,  aut  alium  morbum.  Callda  intemperiea 
innata,  vel  a  febre  contracta.  '  Raro  quis  diuturao  morbo  laborat,  aul  non  sit  melanchoUcus.  Mercurialis, 
de  affect,  capitis,  lib.  1.  c.  10.  de  Melanc.  'Ad  nonum  lib.  Rhasis  ad  Almanaor.  c.  16.  Universaliter  a 
qu&cunque  parte  potest  fieri  melancbolicus ;  vel  quia  adurltur,  vel  quia  non  expelUt  superfluitatem  excre- 
menti.  *  A  Uene  jecinore,  utero,  et  aliis  partlbus,  oritur.  "  Materia  melanchoUse  aliquando  in  corde,  in 
stomachoy  hepate,  hypocbondriis,  myrache,  splane,  cum  fbi  remaoet  humor  melanchwlciu.  *  Ex  aan- 
guin«  adusto,  intra  vel  extra  caput. 


Cautes  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  1.  Sec,  2. 

the  brBin  itself  being  distempered.  Those  axe  most  apt  lo  this  disease,  *  tkat 
\ave  a  hot  heart  and  moist  brain  ;  which  Monlaltus  (cop.  1 1.  de  Melanch.) 
tpproves  out  of  Halyabbas,  Rhasif,  and  Avicenna.  Mercurialis  {consil.  11) 
assigas  the  coldness  o!  the  brain  a  cause  ;  and  Sallustius  Salvianus  {med. 
led.  '2.  c.  ) )  '  will  have  it  arise  from  a  cold  and  dry  dislemperature  of  (Ac 
brain.  Piso,  Benedictus,  Victorius  Faventinus,  will  have  it  proceed  Trum  i  ~ 
I  3  hoi  distemperalure  of  the  brain  ;  and  '  Montaltus  (cap.  10)  from  iIm 
I  brains  heat,  scorching  the  blood.  The  brain  is  still  distempered  by  himsein 
or  by  consent ;  by  Himself  or  his  proper  afTection  (as  Faventinus  calls  lE 
■  or  by  vapours  which  arise  from  the  other  parts,  and  fume  up  into  (M 
head,  altering  the  animal  faculties. 

Hildesheim  (spicit.  2.  de  Manid)  thinlts  it  may  be  caused  from  a  '' 
temperature  of  the  heart,  tomelimes  hot,  sometimes  cold.  A  hot  liver  ai 
cold  stomach  are  put  foe  usual  causes  of  melancholy.  Mercurialia  (ron«i/,  II, 
tt  consil.  6.  conn/.  86)  assigns  a  hot  Uveraud  cold  stomach  for  ordinary  cause*. 
'Monavius(in  an  epistle  of  his  to  Cralo,  in  Scollwus)  is  of  opinion  thathypo- 
cliondriacal  melancholy  may  arise  from  a  cold  liver.  The  question  is  there  dis- 
cussed. Most  agree  that  a  hot  liver  is  in  fault.  ''  The  liver  is  the  shop  oj  humour*, 
and  especially  causeth  nielanckoli/  by  his  hot  and  dry  dislemperature.  'The 
ttomach  and  mesaraick  veins  da  often  eoneurr,  by  reason  of  their  obstruc- 
tions ;  and  thence  their  heat  cannot  be  avoided  ;  and  many  times  the  matter 
u  to  adust  and  inflamed  in  those  parts,  that  it  degenerates  into  hypochon- 
driacal melancholy.  GuianeriiiH  (c  1.  Trad.  15)  holds  the  mesaraick  veins 
to  be  a  sufHcicnt  'cause  alone.  Tlic  spleen  concurs  to  this  malady  (by  all 
iheir  consents),  and  suppression  of  hiemroda  :  dum  nun  eipuryat,  altera 
causa  lien,  sailh  Montaltus :  if  it  be  ^  too  cold  and  dry,  and  do  not  purge 
the  other  parts  as  it  ought  (eoniH.  23. )  Montauus  puts  the  ^spleen  stopped 
for  a  great  cause.  '  Christophorus  a  Vega  reports,  of  his  knowledge,  that 
he  hath  known  melancholy  caused  from  putrilied  blood  in  those  seed  veins 
and  womb  :  J  Arculanus,  from  that  menslruous  blood  turned  info  melancholy, 
attd  seed  too  long  detained  (as  I  have  already  declared)  by  putrefaction  or 
aduition. 

The  mesenlerium,  or  midrlffe,  diaphragma,  is  a  cause  (which  the  ''  Greeks 
called  ^piyac),  because   by   his  inflammation    the  mind    i-t    much  troubled 
with  convulsions  and  dotage.      All  these,  most  part,  offend  bv  inSammation, 
corrupting  humours  and  spirits,  in  this  non-natural  melancholy  ;  for  from 
these    are    ingendred  fuliginous  and    black   spirits.     And  for  that    reason, 
'Montaltus  (cap,  10.  de  causis  melon.)  viW  have  the  efficient  cause  of  melan- 
choly to  be  hot  and  dry,  not  a  cold  and  dry  dislemperature,  as  some  hold. 
I  from  the  heat  of  ike  bmin,   rosting  the  blood,  immoderate  heat  of  the  liver 
w  and  bowels,  and  inflammation  of  the  pylorus  ;  and  so  much  the  rather, 
'   because  that  (as  Galen  holds)  all  spices    inflame    the  blood,  solitariness, 
waking,   agues,  study,   meditation,  all  uihich   heal  ;  and  therefore  he  con- 
cludes  that    this    dislemperature  causing  adoentitious    melancholy,  is  not 
cold  and  dry,  bvl  hot  and  dry.       But  of  this  I  have  sufficiently  treated  in 
the  matter  of  melancholy,  and   hold  that  this  may  be  true  in  non-natural 
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melancholy  which  produceth  madness,  but  not  in  that  natural,  which  b  more 
cold,  and,  being  immoderate,  produceth  a  gentle  dotage;  ^ which  opinion 
Geraldus  de  Solo  maintains  m  his  comment  upon  Rhasis. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Head  Melancholy. 

After  a  tedious  discourse  of  the  general  causes  of  melancholy,  I  am  now 
returned  at  last  to  treat  in  brief  of  the  three  particular  species,  and  such  causes 
as  properly  appertain  unto  them.  Although  these  causes  promiscuously  con- 
cur to  each  and  every  particular  kind,  and  commonly  produce  their  efiects  in 
that  part  which  is  most  weak,  ill  disposed,  and  least  able  to  resist,  and  so 
cause  all  three  species,  yet  many  of  them  are  proper  to  some  one  kind, 
and  seldom  found  in  the  rest:  as,  for  example,  head  melancholy  is  com- 
monly caused  by  a  cold  or  hot  distemperature  of  the  brain,  according  to 
Laurentius  (cap.  5.  de  melan.)  but,  as  ° Hercules  de  Saxoni&  contends,  trom 
that  agitation  or  distemperature  of  the  animal  spirits  alone.  Sallust.  Sal- 
▼ianus,  before  mentioned  {lib.  2.  cap.  3.  de  re  med.)  will  have  it  proceed 
from  cold  :  but  that  I  take  of  natural  melancholy,  such  as  fools,  and  dote ; 
for  (as  Galen  writes,  lib.  4.  de  puis.  8.  and  Avicenna)  ®a  cold  and  moist  brain 
i$  an  inseparable  companion  of  folly.  But  this  adventitious  melancholy,  which 
is  here  meant,  is  caused  of  an  hot  and  dry  distemperature,  as  PDamascenthe 
Arabian  {lib,  3.  cap.  22)  thinks,  and  most  writers.  Altomarus  and  Piso  call 
it  ^an  innate  burning  untemperatenesi^  turning  blood  and  choler  into  melan- 
choly. Both  these  opinions  may  stand  good,  as  Bruel  maintains,  and  Capi- 
yaccius,si  cerebrum  sit  calidius,  ^ if  the  brain  be  hot,  the  animal  spirits  will 
be  hoty  and  thence  comes  madness :  if  coldy  folly.  David  Crusius  {Theat. 
morb.  Hermet.  lib,  2.  cap.  6.  de  atrd  bile)  grants  melancholy  to  be  a  disease 
of  an  inflamed  brain,  and  cold  notwithstanding  of  itself :  calida  per  accident 
frigida  per  se,  hot  by  accident  only.  '  I  am  of  Capivaccius  mind,  for  my 
part.  Now  this  humour,  according  to  Salvianus,  is  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  sometimes  contained  in  the  membranes  and  tunicles  that 
cover  the  brain,  sometimes  in  the  passages  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or 
veins  of  those  ventricles.  It  follows  many  times  ^phrensie,  long  diseases ^ 
agues^  long  abode  in  hot  places^  or  under  the  sun,  a  blow  on  the  head,  as 
Rhasis  informeth  us :  Piso  adds  solitariness,  waking,  inflammations  of  the 
head,  proceeding  most  part  ^from  much  use  of  spices,  hot  wines,  hot  meats, 
(all  which  Montanus  reckons  up,  consil,  22.  for  a  melancholy  Jew ;  and 
Heumius  repeats,  cap,  12.  de  Manid)^  hot  bathes,  garlick,  onions  (saith 
Guianerius),  bad  aire,  corrupt,  much  "waking,  &c.  retention  of  seed,  or 
abundance,  stopping  of  hamorrhagia,  the  midrifie  misaffected ;  and  (accord- 
ing to  Trallianiis,  /.  1.  16)  immoderate  cares,  troubles,  griefs,  discontents, 
study,  meditation,  and,  in  a  word,  the  abuse  of  all  those  six  non-natural 
things.  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  {cap.  16.  lib.  1)  will  have  it  caused  from  a 
^cautery,  or  boyl  dried  up,  or  any  issue.  Amatus  Lusitanus  {cent.  2. 
cura  67)  gives  instance  in  a  fellow  that  had  a  boyl  in  his  arm,  and,  ^  after 
that  was  heaiedy  ran  mad ;  and,  when  the  wound  was  open,  he  was  cured 
again,  Trincavellius  {consil  13.  lib.  1)  hath  an  example  of  a  melancholy 
man  so  caused  by  overmuch  continuance  in  the  sun,  frequent  use  of  venery, 
and  immoderate  exercise ;  and  (in  his  consil.  49.  lib.  3)  from  an  '  headpiece 
overheated,  which  caused  head-melancholy.     Prosper  Calenus  brings  in  Car- 

■Lib.  1.  cap.  13.  de  Helanch.  "Lib.  8.  Tract,  poftnin.  de  melan.  *A  flitoltate  inaeparabiUa  cerebri 
frMdltaa.  pAb  interno  calore  aatatur.  ^Intemperiea  innata  emreni,  flaTam  bilem  ac  aanguinem  in 
mSanchoUam  convertena.  'SI  cerebnun  rit  calldina,  flet ipiritna  aninudiB calldlor»  et  delirinm  maniacum  ; 
ai frigldior,  fiet  fatultaa.  •Melancholia  craitia  aoccdit  poat  pbmieaiin  ant  loni^  UMiram  aiib  aole.  ant 
pcKOMloncin  in  capite.  cap.  18.  lib.  1.  tQni  blhoBt  noM.  poCcntla,  at  aaepa  annt  tab  aole.  •ConB 
viUdK,  largioria  Tini  et  aromatam  aioi.  ^A  efto  tt  iilcaw  waicicrto.  ^AbntotKconloineldlttB 
fcBMalHn)  ■pertoTolnera,  curator.       «  A  gakS  nJato  ortdbcfi 
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a  patttm  of  siiph  as  are  so  raelantholj  by  long  study  :  t 


I 
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SuBSECT.  IV. — Causes  of  Hi/pochondriacal,  or  wind ff  Melancholy. 
,  !n  repeating  of  these  causes,  1  must  cramben  Ins  eaclam  apponere,  say 
again  whicli  I  have  formerly  sold,  in  applying  tliem  to  their  proper  speci 
Hypochondriacal  or  flatuous  melanrholy  is  that  which  the  Arabians  call  myrd^ 
chial,  and  is,  in  my  judgement,  the  most  grievous  and  frequent,  though  Bruel 
Laurenlrus  moke  it  least  dangerous,  and  not  so  hard  to  be  known  or  cured. 
causes  are  inward  or  outward  : — inward  from  divers  parts  or  organs,  as  mid< 
rifle,  spleen,  stomach,  liver,  pylorus,  womb,  diapbragraa,  mesaraick  veir  ' 
stopping  of  issues,  &e.  Montaltus,  {cap,  15.  out  of  Galen)  recites  'heat  «i 
obstruction  of  thme  metaraick  veins,  as  an  immediate  cause,  by  which  meant 
the  ptuioffe  of  the  ckylus  to  the  liver  is  detained,  sttpped,  or  corrupted,  and 
turned  into  rumbtinff  and  wind.  Montanus  {coniil.  233)  hath  an  evident  de- 
monstralion,  Trincavellius  another  (/ifi.  \.cap.  12),  and  Platur  a  third,  {o6- 
srraat.  lib.  1)  for  a  doctour  of  the  law  visited  with  this  infirmity,  from  the 
said  obstruction  and  heat  of  those  roesaraick  veins,  and  bowels ;  qaoniam  inter 
ventriculum  etjecur  twntp  effervescunt ,  the  veins  are  inflamed  about  the 
and  stomach.  Sometimes  those  otiier  parts  are  together  misaifected,  and 
cur  to  the  production  of  this  malady — a  hot  liver  or  cold  stomach  or 
belly.  Look  for  instances  in  Hollerius,  Victor,  TrincavelUus,  consil.  35.  I. 
Hildesheim,s7nct/.  2.  fol.  132.  Solenander,  consil.  9.  pro  cive  Lugdi 
Montanus,  consil.  229.  for  the  Earl  of  Monfort  in  Germany,  1 549,  and  Frid^ 
melica  in  the  233  consultation  of  the  said  Montanus.  J.  Ceesar  Claudinus  gives 
instance  of  a  cold  stomach  and  overhot  liver,  almost  in  every  consultation,  eon. 
89,  for  a  certain  count,  and  con.  106,  foraPolonian  baron  :  by  reason  of  heat, 
the  blood  is  inflamed,  and  gross  vapours  sent  to  the  heart  and  brain.  Mercu- 
rialis  subscribes  to  them,  [com.  89)  •  the  stomach  being  misaffected,  which  he 
calls  the  king  of  the  belly,  because,  if  lie  be  distempered,  all  the  rest  suffer  with 
him,  as  being  deprived  of  their  nutriment,  or  fed  with  bad  nourishment;  by 
means  of  which,  come  crudities,  obstructions,  wind,  grumbling,  griping.  &c. 
Hercules  de  SaKonifi,  besides  heat,  will  have  the  weakness  of  the  liver  and  his  ob- 
struction a  caage,  facullatem  debiUmjednoris,  which  he  calls  ""the  mineral 
of  melancholy.  I^urentius  assigns  this  reason,  because  the  liver  overhot  draws 
tlie  meat  undigested  out  of  the  stomach,  and  burnetii  the  humours.  Montanus 
(cons.  244)  proves  that  sometimes  a  cold  liver  may  be  a  cause.  Laurentius 
(c.  12),  Trincavellius  {lib.  12.  consil.)  and  Gualter  Bruel,  seem  to  lay  the 
greatest  fault  upon  the  spleen,"that  doth  not  his  duly  in  purging  the  liver  as  He 
ought,  being  too  great,  or  too  little,  in  drawing  too  much  blttud  sometimes  to  it, 
and  not  expelling  it,  as  P.  Cnemiandrusin  a  'consultation  of  his  noted  :  (uino- 
rem  lienis,  he  names  it,  and  the  fountain  of  melancholy.  Diocles  supposed 
the  ground  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  to  proceed  from  the  inflammation  of  the 
pylorus,  which  is  the  neather  mouth  of  the  ventricle.  Others  assign  the  mesen- 
terium  or  midrifle  di3tem|>ered  bv  heat,  the  womb  misaffected,  stopping  of 
hiemrods,  with  many  such  :  all  wliich  lAurentius  {cap.  12)  reducelh  to  tliree, 
mesentery,  liver,  and  spleen;  from  whence  he  denominates  hepatick,  splene- 
tick,  and  mesaraick  melancholy.  Outward  causes  are  bad  diet,  care,  griefs, 
discontents,  and,  in  a  word,  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  as  Montanus 
found  by  his  eiperience  {consil.  244).  Solenander  {consil.  9.  for  a  citizen 
of  Lyons  in  France)  gives  his  render  to  understand,  that  he  knew  this  mis- 
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chief  procured  by  a  medicine  of  cantharides,  which  an  unskilful  physician 
ministered  his  patient  to  drink,  ad  venerem  excitandam.  But  most  com- 
monly fear,  ^ef,  and  some  sudden  commotion  or  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
begin  it,  in  such  bodies  especially  as  are  ill  disposed.  Melancthon  {tract,  14. 
cap,  2.  de  animd)  will  have  it  as  common  to  men,  as  the  mother  to  women, 
upon  some  grievous  trouble,  dislike,  passion,  or  discontent :  for,  as  Camera- 
rius  records  in  his  life,  Melancthon  himself  was  much  troubled  with  it,  and 
therefore  could  speak  out  of  experience.  Montanus  (consil,  22.  pro  delirante 
Judao)  confirnis  it :  ^  grievous  symptomes  of  the  mind  brought  him  to  it. 
Randolotius  relates  of  himself,  that,  being  one  day  very  intent  to  write  out 
a  physicians  notes,  molested  by  an  occasion,  he  fell  into  a  hypochondriacal 
fit,  to  avoid  which  he  drank  the  decoction  of  wormwood,  and  was  freed. 
^  Melancthon  (being  the  disease  is  so  troublesome  and  frequent)  holds  it  a 
most  necessary  and  profitable  study,  for  every  man  to  know  the  accidents  of 
it,  and  a  dangerous  thitig  to  be  ignorant,  and  would  therefore  have  all  men, 
some  sort,  to  understand  the  causes,  symptomes,  ^nd  cures  of  it. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Causes  of  Melancholy  from  the  whole  Body. 

As  before,  the  cause  of  this  kind  of  melancholy  is  inward  or  outward  : — 
inward,  ^  when  the  liver  is  apt  to  ingender  such  a  humour,  or  the  spleen  weak 
by  nature,  and  not  able  to  discharge  his  office.  A  melancholy  temperature, 
retention  of  heemrods,  monthly  issues,  bleeding  at  nose,  long  diseases,  agues, 
and  all  those  six  non-natural  things,  increase  it ;  but  especially  >  bad  dyet  (as 
Piso  thinks),  pulse,  salt  meat,  shell-fish,  cheese,  black  wine,  &c.  Mercurialis 
(out  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna)  condemns  all  herbs ;  Galen  {lib.  3.  de  loc. 
affect,  cap.  7)  especially  cabbage : — so  likewise  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  &c. 
but  of  these  before.  And  thus  in  brief  you  have  had  the  general  and  par- 
ticular causes  of  melancholy. 

Now  go  and  brag  of  thy  present  happiness,  whosoever  thou  art;  brag  of  thy 
temperature,  of  thy  good  parts ;  insult,  triumph,  and  boast :  thou  seest  in  what 
a  brittle  state  thou  art,  how  soon  thou  mayst  be  dejected,  how  many  several 
ways,  by  bad  diet,  bad  ayre,  a  small  loss,  a  little  sorrow  or  discontent,  an  ague, 
&c.  how  many  sudden  accidents  may  procure  thy  ruin,  what  a  small  tenure 
of  happiness  thou  hast  in  this  life,  how  weak  and  silly  a  creature  thou  art. 
Humble  thyself  therefore  under  the  mighty  hand  of  God  (1  Pet.  5.  6)  know 
thy  self,  acknowledge  thy  present  misery,  and  make  right  use  of  it.  Qui  stat, 
videat  ne  cadat.  Thou  dost  now  flourish,  and  hast  bona  animi,  corporis  et 
fortunes,  goods  of  body,  mind,  and  fortune :  nescis  quid  serus  secum  vesper 
ferat,  thou  knowest  not  what  storms  and  tempests  the  late  evening  may  bring 
with  it.  Be  not  secure  then ;  he  sober  and  watch  ;  ^fortunam  reverent er 
habe,  if  fortunate  and  rich ;  if  sick  and  poor,  moderate  thy  self.     I  have  said. 

SECT.  III.     MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptomes,  or  signs  of  Melancholy  in  the  Body. 

Parrhasius,  a  painter  of  Athens,  amongst  those  Olynthian  captives 
Philip  of  Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  *  bought  one  very  old  man ;  and, 
when  he  had  him  at  Athens,  put  him  to  extreme  torture  and  torment,  the 
better,  by  his  example,  to  express  the  pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus, 
whom  he  was  then  about  to  paint.  I  need  not  be  so  barbarous,  inhumane, 
curious,  or  cruel,  for  this  purpose  to  torture  any  poor  melancholy  man  : 

*  Haboit  seeTa  animi  tyinptoinata,  que  impediunt  concocUoncm,  &c.  *  Utitatisaimua  morbiu  cum  sie, 
utile  est  hujua  visceris  accidentia  considerare:  nee  lere  peiiculum  hojua  cansMa  morbi  ignorantibus. 
'Jecur  aptura  ad  geoerandum  talem  humorem.  tplen  natorA  iinbadlUor.  Flio,  Altomanis,  Oulaneriui. 
sMelfliicnoUaiD,  anm  fit  a  reduiidanti&  humoris  in  toto  corpora,  Ttetoa  Imprlmia  gmeni,  qui  enm  humorcin 
pailt.        ^  Auaonlus.        '  Seneca,  cent.  lib.  10.  cent.  A. 
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iheir  symplomes  are  plain,  ubvious,  and  familiar:  tliere  needs  no  such 
curaie  observation  ot  far  fetcht  object;  they  delineate  themselves;  ihey 
voluntary  bewray  ibeniselves;  ihey  are  too  frequent  iu  all  places;  I  meet 
them  still  as  I  go :  they  cannot  conceal  it ;  tlieir  grievances  are  too  well 
known  :  1  need  not  seek  far  to  describe  them. 

Syinplomes  therefore  are  either  >  universal  or  particular,  (saith  Gordonius, 
lib.  med.  cap.  19.  juirt.  2.)  to  persons,  lo  species.  Some  signs  are  teeret, 
tome  mani/esl :  some  in  the  body,  some  in  (he  mind;  and  diversly  vary, 
according  tu  Ihe  inward  or  outward  causes  (Capivaccius),  or  from  stare 
(according  to  Jovianus  Ponlanus,  de  reb.  calest.  lib.  10.  cap.  13)  and  c<e- 
lestial  influences,  or  from  the  humours  diversly  mixed  (Ficinus,  lib.  1.  cap.  4. 
de  sanit.  Iiiendti).  As  ihey  are  hot,  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  intended,  or 
remitted,  so  will  Aetius  have  melancholica  deliria  mitUifarmia,  diversity  afa 
melancholy  signs.  Latirentius  ascribes  them  to  their  several  temperatuifiB 
delights,  natures,  inclinations,  continuance  of  time,  as  they  are  simple  ^| 
mixed  with  other  diseases;  as  the  causes  are  divers,  so  must  the  signs  b|| 
almost  infinite,  (Altomarus,  cap.  7.  art.  med.)  and  as  wine  produceth  divers 
effects,  or  that  herb  tortocolla  (in  ^  Laurentius),  which  makes  some  laugh, 
some  weep,  same  sleep,  some  dance,  some  sing,  tome  kowle,  tome  drink,  i[C. 
so  doth  this  our  melancholy  humour  work  several  signs  in  several  parties. 

But  to  conline  them,  these  general  symptomes  may  be  reduced  to  those  of 
the  body  or  the  mind.  Those  usual  signs,  appearing  in  the  bodies  of  such  as 
are  melancholy,  be  these,  cold  and  dry,  or  they  are  hot  and  dry,  as  tile  humour 
is  more  or  less  adust.  From  '  these  first  qualities  arise  many  other  second,  as 
that  of  "  colour,  black,  swarthy,  pale,  niddy,  &c.  some  are  impense  rubri,  (as 
MontaltuB,  cap.  16.  oliserves  out  of  Galen,  lib,  3.  de  Incis  affcctia)  very  red 
and  high  coloured,  Hippocrates,  in  his  book  "c/e  tntaiiii  et  melan.  reckons 
up  these  signs,  that  they  are  "  lean,  withered,  hollow-eyed,  look  old,  wrink- 
led, harsh,  muck  troubled  with  wind,  and  a  griping  in  their  bellies,  or 
belly-ache,  belch  often,  dry  bellies  and  hard,  dejected  looks,  Jiaggy  beards, 
tinging  of  Ihe  ears,  vertigo,  light-headed.  Utile  or  no  sleep,  and  that  inter- 
mpl,  terrible  fearful  dreams  :  P  Anna  soror,  qua  me  saspensam  insomnia 
terrent  ?  The  same  symptomes  arc  repeated  by  Melanelius  (in  his  book  of 
melancholy  collected  out  of  Galen,  RufTiis,  Aetius),  by  Rhasis,  Gordonius,  and 
all  the  juniors — •>  continual,  sharp,  and  tlinking  belchings,  at  if  their  m 
in  their  stomach  were  putrifed,  or  thai  they  had  eatpn  fish,  dry  bellies, 
turd  and  interrupt  dreams,  and  many  fantastical  visions  aliout  their  eyt 
vertiginous,  apt  to  tremble,  and  prone  to  venery.  'Some  add  palpitation 
the  heart,  cold  sweat,  as  usual  symptomes,  and  a  leaping  in  many  parts  of  ll 
hoA'^.saltum  in  multis  corporis  par tibus,  a  kind  of  Jtchmg  (saith  Laurentiiu] 
on  the  supei'ficiesof  the  skin,  tike  a  flea-biting  sometimes.  *  Montoltus  (c.  21.  j 
puts  fixed  eyes  and  much  twinkling  of  their  eyes  for  a  sign ;  and  so  doth 
Avicenna,  oculos  habenlet  palpitanles,  frauli,  vehementer  rubicundi,  ^c. 
(lib.  3.  Fen.  I,  Trad.  4.  c.  18.)  They  stut  most  part,  which  he  lookout  of 
Hippocrates'  Aphorisms.     '  Rhasis  makes  head-ach  and  a  binding  heaviness 

I  qovdun  In  corporv,  qnnlBDi  In  coglculODf  el 
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for  a  principal  token,  mticA  leaping  of  wind  about  the  skin^  as  well  as  stutting  or 
tripping  in  speech,  S^c.  hollow  eyes,  gross  veins,  and  broad  lips.  To  some  too, 
if  tbey  be  far  gone,  mimical  gestures  are  too  familiar,  laughing,  grinning,  fleer- 
ing, murmuring,  talking  to  Uiemselves,  with  strange  mouths  and  faces,  inarti- 
culate voices,  exclamations,  &c.  And,  although  they  be  commonly  lean,  hirsute, 
unchearful  in  countenance,  withered,  and  not  so  pleasant  to  behold,  by  reason 
of  those  continual  fears,  gi'iefs,  and  vexations,  dull,  heavy,  lazy,  restless, 
unapt  to  go  about  any  business ;  yet  their  memories  are  most  part  good,  they 
have  happy  wits,  and  excellent  apprehensions.  Their  hot  and  dry  brains 
make  them  they  cannot  sleep ;  ingentes  habent  et  crebras  vigilias  (Aretseus), 
mighty  and  oflen  watchings,  sometimes  waking  for  a  moneth,  a  year  together. 
"  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  faithfully  averreth,  that  he  hath  heard  his  mother 
swear,  she  slept  not  for  seven  months  together.  Trincavellius  ( Tom,  2.  cons,  16.) 
speaks  of  one  that  waked  fifty  days ;  and  Skenkius  hath  examples  of  two 
years ;  and  all  without  ofience.  In  natural  actions,  their  appetite  is  greater 
than  their  concoction :  multa  appetunt,  pauca  digerunt  (as  Rhasis  hath  it)  ; 
they  covet  to  eat,  but  cannot  digest.  And,  although  they  ""  do  eat  much,  yet 
they  are  lean,  ill  liking  (saith  Areteeus),  withered  and  hard,  much  troubled 
with  costiveness,  crudities,  oppilations,  spitting,  belching,  &c.  Their  pulse  is 
rare  and  slow,  except  it  be  of  the  ^carotides,  which  is  very  strong  ;  but  that 
varies  according  to  their  intended  passions  or  perturbations,  as  Struthius  hath 
proved  at  large  {Spigmaiica  artis  1, 4.  c.l3).  To  say  truth,  in  such  chronick 
diseases  the  pulse  is  not  much  to  be  respected,  there  being  so  much  superstition 
in  it,  as  y  Crato  notes,  and  so  many  differences  in  Galen,  that  he  dares  say 
they  may  not  be  observed,  or  understood  of  any  man. 

Their  urine  is  most  part  pale,  and  low  coloured;  urina  pauca,  acris, 
^i7to5a  (AretsBus),  not  much  in  quantity.  But  this,  in  my  judgment,  is  all 
out  as  uncertain  as  the  other,  varying  so  often  according  to  several  persons, 
habits,  and  other  occasions  not  to  be  respected  in  chronick  diseases.  *  Their 
melancholy  excrements,  in  some  very  much,  in  others  little,  as  the  spleen 
plays  his  part ;  and  thence  proceeds  wind,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  short 
breath,  plenty  of  humidity  in  the  stomach,  heaviness  of  heart  and  heartake, 
and  intolerable  stupidity  and  dulness  of  spirits ;  their  excrements  or  stool  hard, 
black  to  some,  and  little.  If  the  heart,  brain,  liver,  spleen,  be  mis-affected, 
as  usually  they  are,  many  inconveniences  proceed  from  them,  many  diseases 
accompany,  as  incubus,  *  apoplexy,  epilepsie,  vertigo,  those  frequent  wakings 
and  terrible  dreams,  ^  intempestive  laughing,  weeping,  sighing,  sobbing, 
bashfulness,  blusliing,  trembling,  sweating,  swooning,  &c.  *^  All  their  senses 
are  troubled  :  they  think  they  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that  which  they  do 
not,  as  shall  be  proved  in  the  following  discourse. 

SuESECT.  II. — Symptomes  or  Signes  in  the  Mind, 

Fear.]  Arculanus  {in  9  Rhasis  ad  Almansor,  cap,  16)  will  have  these 
symptomes  to  be  infinite,  as  indeed  they  are,  varying  according  to  the  parties; 
for  scarce  is  there  one  of  a  thousand  that  dotes  alike  (**  Laurentius,  c.  16). 
Some  few  of  greater  note  I  will  point  at;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  fear  and 
sorrow,  which  as  they  are  frequent  causes,  so  if  they  persevere  long,  accord- 
ing to  Hippocrates  'and  Galens  Aphorismes,  they  are  most  assured  signes, 
inseparable  companions,  and  characters  of  melancholy ;   of  present  melan- 

*  In  Pantheon,  cap.  de  MelancholiA.  *  Alms  arida  nihil  dejidena ;  cibi  capaces,  nihUo  minus  tanien 
eztenuati  sunt.  *  Nic  Piso.  Inflatio  carotidum,  &c.  y  Andreas  Dudith  Rahamo,  ep.  lib.  3.  Crat. 
epist.  Multa  in  pulsibus  superstitio ;  ausim  etlam  dicere,  tot  differentias,  que  describuntur  a  Galeno, 
neque  intelligi  a  quoquam  nee  obsenrari  poase.  '  T.  Bright,  cap.  20.  *  Post  40.  etat.  annum,  saith 
Jacchinus,  in  15.  9.  Hhasis.  Idem  Mercurialis,  consil.  86.  Trincavellius,  torn.  2  coos.  1.  i>GordoniuB. 
Modo  rident,  modo  flent,  silent,  &c.  •  Fernellas,  consil.  43.  et  45.  Hontanus,  consil.  230.  Galea,  de  locis 
a/Tectis,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  <*  Aphorism,  et  lib.  de  Melan.  •  Lib.  2.  cap .  6.  de  lods  afTert.  Timor  et  moesUtia, 
si  dlutius  persevercnt,  he. 
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cboly,  and  habituated,  said  Montalttis  (o.  1 1 ).  and  common  to  the 
as  the  aaid  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avit-eniia.  and  all  neotericks,  liold.  But, 
as  boutids  many  limes  tun  away  with  a  false  cry,  never  perceiving  tLem- 
selves  to  be  at  a  fault,  so  do  tliev;  for  Diocles  ol'  old,  (whom  Galen  con- 
futes) and,  amongst  the  juniors,  ^Hereules  de  Sasonia  with  Lod.  Mercatus, 
{cap,  17.  I.  I.  de  melon,)  take  just  exceptions  at  ibis  aphorism  of  Hippo- 
crates; 'tis  not  always  true,  or  so  genoally  to  be  understood  :  lear  and 
sorrow  are  no  common  symptomes  to  all  melancholy  :  upon  more  serious 
coniideratioJit  I  find  tome  (saith  he)  that  tire  Tiot  so  at  all.  Some  indeed 
are  sad,  and  not  fearful :  tome  fearful,  and  not  sad ;  some  neither  fearful 
nor  sad ;  some  both.  Four  kinds  be  excepts,  fanatical  persona,  such  as 
were  Cassandra,  Manto,  Nicostrata,  Mopsus,  Proteus,  tJie  Sibylls,  whom 
■  Aristotle  confesaeth  to  have  been  deeply  melancholy.  Baptists  Porta 
seconds  him  {Phytiog.  lib.  1.  cop.  8):  they  were  atrA  bile  perdti.  Demo- 
niacal persons,  and  sucb  as  speak  atrange  languages,  are  of  this  rank  :  some 
poets;  sucb  as  laugh  alwayes,  and  thiuk  themselves  kings,  cardinals,  &c. 
sanguine  tbey  are,  pleasantly  disposed  most  part,  and  so  continue.  ^  Bap- 
tista  Porta  conKnes  fear  and  sorrow  to  them  thai  arc  cold  ;  but  lovers, 
Sibylla,  enthusiasts,  lie  wholly  excludes.  So  that  I  thiuk  I  may  truly 
conclude,  they  are  not  alwaycs  sad  and  fearful,  but  usually  so,  and  '  ' 
*  without  a  cause:  liment  de  non  limendis  (Gordonius),  quttque  nio/i 
non  sunt:  although  not  all  alike,  (saitb  Altomai'us)  > yet  all  likely  ft 
^  some  with  an  extraordinary  and  a  mighty  fear  (AretEeus).  '  Many  ft 
death,  and  yet,  in  a  contrary  humour,  make  away  themselves  (Galen,  lib, 
de  loc.  affect,  cap.  7).  Some  are  afraid  that  heaven  will  fait  on  tbeir  heads ; 
some,  they  are  damned,  or  shall  be.  "  They  are  trnuhled  with  scruples  of 
conscience,  distrusting  Gods  merctes,  think  they  shall  go  certainly  to  hell, 
the  devil  will  hare  them,  and  make  great  lamentation  (Jason  Pratensis). 
Fear  of  deviU,  death,  that  they  shall  be  bo  sick  of  some  such  disease,  ready 
to  tremble  at  every  object,  they  shall  die  themselves  forthwith,  or  that  some 
of  their  dear  friends  or  near  allies  are  certainly  dead  ;  imminent  danger, 
loss,  disgrace  stdl  torment  "ihei-»,  &c.  that  they  are  all  glass,  and  ihei 
fore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them  ;  that  they  are  all  cork,  as  li| 
as  feathers:  others  as  heavy  as  lead ;  some  are  afraid  their  beads  will 
off  tlieir  shoulders  :  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bellies,  &c.  "  Monti 
iconsil.  23)  speaks  of  one  that  durst  not  walk  alone  from  home,  forfe 
he  should  swoon,  or  die.  A  second  "fears  every  man  he  meets  will  rob  hb 
quarrel  with  him,  or  kill  him.  A  third  dares  not  venture  to  walk  ali 
for. fear  he  should  meet  the  devil,  a  thief,  be  sick;  fears  all  old  women 
witches ;  and  every  black  dog  or  cat  he  sees,  he  suspectelh  to  be  a  devil ; 
every  person  comes  near  him  is  nialifictated ;  every  creature,  all  btend 
to  hurl  him,  seek  Ins  mine  :  another  dares  not  go  over  a  bridge,  come  near 
a  pool,  rock,  sleep  hill,  lye  in  a  chamber  where  cross  beams  are,  Tor  fear 
be  be  tempted  to  hang,  drown,  or  precipitate  himself.  If  he  be  in  a  silent 
auditory,  as  at  a  sermon,  he  is  afraid  he  shall  speak  aloud,  at 
something  undeceiit,  unfit  to  be  aaid.  If  he  be  locked  ia  a  close  ra 
is  afraid  of  being  stifled  for  want  of  air,  and  still  carries  bisket,  aqi 
or  some  strong  waters  about  him,  for  fear  of  deliqviums,  or  being  sick 
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if  he  be  in  a  throng,  middle  of  a  church,  multitude,  where  he  may  not  well 
get  out,  though  he  sit  at  ease,  he  is  so  misafiected.  He  will  freely  promise, 
undertake  any  business  beforehand ;  but,  when  it  comes  to  be  performed, 
he  dares  not  adventure,  but  fears  an  infinite  number  of  dangers,  disasters, 
&c.  Some  are  ^afraid  to  he  burned,  or  that  the  Aground  will  sink  under 
them^  or  ^swallow  them  quick,  or  that  the  king  will  call  them  in  question 
for  some  fact  they  never  did  {Rhasis,  cont,)  and  that  they  shall  surely  be 
executed.  The  terror  of  such  a  death  troubles  them  ;  and  they  fear  as  much, 
and  are  equally  tormented  in  mind,  *as  they  that  have  committed  a  murder  ; 
and  are  pensive  without  a  cause,  as  if  they  were  now  presently  to  be  put 
to  death.  (Plater,  cap.  3.  de  mentis  alienat.)  Thev  are  afraid  of  some 
loss,  danger,  that  they  shall  surely  lose  their  lives,  goods,  and  all  they  have  ; 
but  why,  they  know  not.  Trincavellius  {consil.  13.  lib.  1)  had  a  patient 
that  would  needs  make  away  himself,  for  fear  of  being  hanged,  and  could 
not  be  perswaded,  for  three  years  together,  but  that  he  had  killed  a  man. 
Plater  (observat.  lib.  1)  hath  two  other  examples  of  such  as  feared  to  be 
executed  without  a  cause.  If  they  come  in  a  place  where  a  robbery,  theft, 
or  any  such  offence,  hath  been  done,  they  presently  fear  they  are  suspected, 
and  many  times  betray  themselves  without  a  cause.  Lewis  the  eleventh, 
the  French  king,  suspected  every  man  a  traitour  that  came  about  him, 
durst  trust  no  officer.  Alii  formidolosi  omnium,  alii  quorundam  (Fracas- 
torius,  lib.  2.  de  Intellect.)  ^some  fear  all  alike,  some  certain  men,  and 
cannot  endure  their  companies,  are  sick  in  them,  or  if  they  be  from  home. 
Some  suspect  "treason  still ;  others  are  afraid  of  their  "^dearest  and  nearest 
friends  (Melanelius  e  Galeno,  Ruffo,  Aetio),  and  dare  not  be  alone  in  the 
dark,  for  fear  of  hobgoblins  and  devils  :  he  suspects  every  thing  he  hears  or 
sees  to  be  a  devil,  or  enchanted,  and  imagineth  a  thousand  chimeras  and 
visions,  which  to  his  thinking  he  certainly  sees,  bugbears,  talks  with  black 
men,  ghosts,  goblins,  &c.  ^  Omnes  se  terrent  aur<B,  sonus  excitat  omnis. 
Another,  through  bashfulness,  suspicion,  and  timorousness,  will  not  be  seen 
abroad,  '  loves  darkness  as  life,  and  cannot  endure  the  light,  or  to  sit  in 
lightsome  places ;  his  hat  still  in  his  eyes,  he  will  neither  see,  nor  be  seen  by 
his  good  will  (Hippocrates,  lib.  de  insanid  et  melancholid).  He  dare  not 
come  in  corppany,  for  fear  he  should  be. misused,  disgraced,  overshoot  him- 
self in  gesture  or  speeches,  or  be  sick ;  he  thinks  every  man  observes  him, 
aims  at  him,  derides  him,  owes  him  malice.  Most  pdLTt,^they  are  afraid  they 
are  bewitched,  possessed  or  poisoned  by  their  enemies  ;  and  sometimes  they 
suspect  their  nearest  friends  :  he  thinks  something  speaks  or  talks  within 
him,  or  to  him;  and  he  belcheth  of  the  poyson.  Christophorus  a  Vega  {lib. 
2.  cap.  1)  had  a  patient  so  troubled,  that  by  no  perswasion  or  physick  he 
could  be  reclaimed.  Some  are  afraid  that  they  shall  have  every  fearful 
disease  they  see  others  have,  hear  of,  or  read,  and  dare  not  therefore  hear 
or  read  of  any  such  subject,  no  not  of  melancholy  it  self,  lest,  by  applying 
to  themselves  that  which  they  hear  or  read,  they  should  aggravate  and  in- 
crease it.  If  they  see  one  possessed,  bewitched,  an  epileptick  paroxysme, 
a  man  shaking  with  the  palsie,  or  giddy  headed,  reeling  or  standing  in  a 
dangerous  place,  &c.  for  many  dayes  after,  it  runs  in  their  minds ;  they  are 
afraid  they  shall  be  so  too,  tney  are  in  like  danger,  as  Perk.  (c.  12.  se.  2.) 

PAlii  comlmri,  alii  de  rege.  Rhasls.  iNe  tcrril  abtorbeantur.  Forestus.  'Ne  terra  dehlscat. 
Gordon.  *  Alii  tlmore  mortis  tenentur,  et  malA  gnitiA  prlndpum ;  patant  se  aliquid  commisisse,  et  ad  sup- 
plicium  reqiiirl.  *  Alius  domesticos  timet,  alios  omnes.  ACtius.  "  Alii  timent  Inaldlas.  Aurel.  lib.  1 .  ae 
morb.  chron.  c.  6.  *  Ille  carissimos,  hie  omnes  homines  citra  discrlmen,  timet.  ^  Virgil.  *  Hie  in 
lucem  prodire  timet,  tenebrasque  querlt ;  contra,  ille  eaUglnosa  fugit.  r  Quidam  Uuvas  et  malos  spiritus 
ab  inlmicis  veneficiis  et  Ineantationlbiis  sibi  patant  objectari.  Hippocrates.  Potionem  se  vene6cam  sump- 
sisse  pntat ;  et  de  hac  ructare  sibi  crebro  yidetur.  Idem  Montaltus,  cap.  21.  AeUos,  lib.  2.  et  alU.  Tral. 
llaxms,  1.  1.  cap.  16. 
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well  olwCTves  in  his  Cattt  of  Cons,  and  many  limes,  by  violence  of 
tion,  they  produce  tl.  They  cannot  endm'e  to  see  any  terrible  object, 
a  monster,  a  man  executed,  a  carcase,  hear  tlie  devil  named,  or  any  tragical 
relation  seen,  but  they  quake  tor  fear;  Hecalas  somniare  $i/>i  videntur 
(Lucian) ;  they  dream  of  hobgoblins,  and  may  not  get  it  out  of  tlieir  minds 
a  long  time  after  :  they  apply  (as  1  have  said)  all  they  hear,  see,  read,  to 
tiiemsetves;  as  'Felix  Plater  notes  of  some  young  physicians,  that  study 
to  cure  diseases,  catch  them  themselvea,  will  be  sick,  and  appropriate  all 
•ymptomes  they  find  related  of  others,  to  their  own  persons.  And  therefore 
{tjuod  iterara  moneo,  licet  nauseam  parel  lectori ;  malo  decrm  poliat  verba, 
decies  repetila  licet  abandiire,  quam  unum  desiderari)  I  would  advise  him, 
tliat  is  actually  melanchuly,  not  to  read  this  tract  of  symptomes,  lest  he  dis- 
quiet or  make  himself  for  a  time  worse,  and  more  melancholy  then  he  was 
before.  Generally  of  tliem  all  take  this — de  inanibus  semper  conqueruntttr, 
et  timenl,  aailh  Aretaeus  :  they  complain  of  toyes,  and  fear  'without  a  cause, 
and  still  tliink  their  melancholy  to  be  most  grievous ;  none  so  bad  as  they 
are ;  though  it  be  nothing  in  respect,  yet  never  any  man  sure  was  so  troubled, 
or  in  this  sort;  as  really  tormented  and  perplexed,  in  as  great  an  agony 
for  toyes  and  trifles  (such  things  as  they  will  after  laugh  at  themselves),  as 
ifthey  were  most  material  and  essential  matters  indeed,  worthy  to  be  feared, 
and  will  not  be  satisfied.  Pacifle  them  for  one,  they  are  instantly  troubled 
with  some  other  fear;  ulwayes  afraid  of  something,  which  they  foolishly 
imagine  or  conceive  to  themselves,  which  never  peradventure  was,  never 
can  be,  never  likely  will  be  :  troubled  in  mind  upon  every  small  occasioD^ 
unquiet,  still  complaining,  grieving,  vexing,  suspecting,  grudging,  diacoH 
tent,  and  cannot  be  freed  so  long  as  melancholy  continues.  Or  if  thdfl 
minds  be  more  quiet  for  the  present,  and  they  free  from  tbnaign  fears,  oufl 
ward  accidents,  yet  their  bodies  are  out  of^  tune,  they  suspect  some  pnrP 
or  other  to  be  amiss ;  now  their  head  akes,  heart,  stomach,  spleen,  Sec,  is 
misaffected ;  they  shall  surely  have  this  or  that  disease ;  still  troubled  in 
body,  mind,  or  both,  and  through  wind,  corrupt  phaotasie,  some  accidental 
distemper,  continually  molested.  Yet,  for  all  this,  (as  ''Jacchinus  notes)  in 
all  allitr  things  they  are  wise,  staid,  discreel,  and  do  nothing  unbeseeming 
their  dignity,  person,  or  place,  this  foolish,  ridiculous,  and  childish  fear 
excepted,  v/hich  so  much,  so  continually  tortures  aud  crucifies  their  souls ; 
like  a  barking  dog  that  alwayes  bawls,  but  seldom  biles,  this  fear  ever  mo- 
lestelh,  and  so  long  as  melancholy  lasteth,  cannot  be  avoided. 
'^Sorrow  is  that  other  character,  and  inseparable  companion,  as  individual 
ns  saint  Cosmus  and  Damian,^du»  Achates,  as  all  writers  witness,  a  coi 
mon  symplome,  a  continual ;  and  still,  without  any  evident  cause, 'mwn 
omnej,  and,  si  roges  eos  reddere  KOUisam,  nonpossunl ;  grieving  still,  1; 
why,  they  cannot  tell:  agelasti,  mai$ti,  cogitabandi,  they  look  as  if  thi^ 
had  newly  come  forth  of  Trophonius  den;  and,  though  they  laugh  manl 
times,  and  seem  to  be  extraordinary  merry  (as  they  will  by  fits),  yet  extream 
lumpish  ^ain  in  an  instant,  dull,  and  heavy,  temel  et  simul  merry  and  aad, 
but  most  part  sad:  'Si  qua  placevt,  abeuttt  ;  inimica  lenacius  harent! 
sorrow  sticks  by  them  still,  continually  gnawing,  as  the  vulture  did  'Titj 
boweU  :  and  they  cannot  avoid  it.  No  sooner  are  their  eyes  open,  but,  al 
terrible  and  troublesome  dreams,  their  heavy  hearts  begin  to  sigh :  they 
still  fretting,  chafing,  sighing,  grieving,  complaiuing,  tinding  faults,  repining 
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Doanua  revertor  mcettni,  atque  soimo  fere 
Bertwbalo  atqae  tnoeito,  pne  Kgrkadlne. 
A«ido :  accornmt  tenri }  ■occot  detrahiuit. 


jy  weeping,  heautontimorumenoi^  vexing  tlieinaelYety  'disquieted  in 
mindy  with  restless,  unquiet  thoughts,  discontent,  either  for  their  own,  other 
menSy  or  public  affairs,  suth  as  concern  them  not,  things  past,  present,  or  to 
come :  the  remembrance  of  some  disgrace,  loss,  injury,  abuse,  &c.  troubles 
them  now,  being  idle,  afresh,  as  if  it  were  new  done ;  they  are  adfflicted  other- 
wise for  some  dinger,  loss,  want,  shame,  misery,  that  wdl  certainly  come  as 
they  suspect  and  mistrust.  LuguMs  Ate  frowns  upon  them,  inasmuch  that 
Aretseus  well  calls  it  angorem  ammt,  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  perpetual  agony. 
They  can  hardly  be  pleased  or  eased,  though,  in  other  mens  opinion,  most 

happy.     Go,  tarry,  run,  ride,  « post  equitem  $edet  atra  cura : 

they  cannot  avoid  this  feral  plague,  let  them  come  in  what  companv  they  will ; 
^  hiretlateri  letalis  arundo ;  as  to  a  deer  that  is  struck,  whether  he  run,  go, 
rest,  with  the  herd,  or  alone,  this  grief  remains ;  irresolution,  inconstancy, 
vanity  of  mind,  their  fear,  torture,  care,  jealousie,  suspicbn,  &c.  continues, 
and  Uiey  cannot  be  relieved.     So  '  he  complained  in  the  poet, 

video  aUM  fettiuity  iMtot  ■tmwtv, 
Oieaem  apparar* :  pro  m  oulsqna  Mdnlo 
AddMn^  quo  111am  nUhluoutntinlMrtam. 

He  came  home  sorrowfull,  and  troubled  in  his  mind;  his  servants  did  all 
they  possibly  could  to  please  him ;  one  pulled  off  his  socks ;  another  made 
readv  his  bed,  a  third  his  supper ;  all  did  their  utmost  endeavours  to  ease  his 
grie^  and  exhilarate  his  person ;  he  was  profoundly  melancholy ;  he  had  lost 
his  son ;  illud  angebat ;  that  was  his  cordolium,  his  pain,  his  agony,  which 
could  not  be  removed.  Hence  it  proceeds  many  times,  that  they  are  weary  of 
their  lives ;  and  feral  thoughts,  to  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  come 
into  their  minds. 

Tadium  vitiB,]  Tadiam  vittB  is  a  common  symptome ;  tarda  Auunt^ 
ingraiaque  tempora ;  they  ar^  soon  tired  with  all  tilings ;  they  will  now 
tarry,  now  be  gone ;  now  m  bed  they  will  rise,  now  up,  then  go  to  bed,  now 
pleased,  then  again  displeased ;  now  they  like,  by  and  by  disluce  all,  weary  of 
all;  sequitur  nunc  vivendif  nunc  jnoriendi,  cupidoy  saim  Aurelianus  {lib.  1. 
cap.  6.)»  but,  most  part,  J  vitam  damnant ;  discontented,  disquieted,  per- 
plexed upon  very  light  or  no  occasion,  object;  often  temptea,  I  say,  to 
make  away  themselves :  ^  vivere  nolunt^  mori  nesciunt ;  they  cannot  dye, 
they  will  not  live :  they  complain,  weep,  lament,  and  think  they  lead  a  most 
miserable  life ;  never  was  any  man  so  bad,  or  so  before ;  every  poor  man 
they  see  is  more  fortunate  in  respect  of  them ;  every  beggar  that  comes  to 
the  door  is  happier  than  they  are ;  they  could  be  contented  to  change  lives 
with  them  ;  especially  if  they  be  alone,  idle,  and  parted  from  their  ordinary 
company,  molested,  displeased,  or  provoked,  grief,  fear,  agony,  discontent, 
wearisomness,  laziness,  suspicion,  or  some  such  passion,  forcibly  seizeth  on 
them.  Yet  by  and  by,  when  they  come  in  company  again,  which  they  like, 
or  be  pleased,  suam  sententiam  rurtus  damnant y  et  vit€B  solatio  delectantur 
(as  Octavius  Horatianus  observes,  lib.  2.  cap.  5);  they  condemn  their  former 
dislike,  and  are  well  pleased  to  live.  And  so  they  continue,  till  with  some 
fresh  discontent  they  be  molested  again ;  and  then  they  are  weary  of  their 
hves,  weary  of  all ;  they  will  dye,  and  shew  rather  a  necessity  to  live,  than  a 
desire.  Claudius,. the  emperour,  (as  ^  Sueton  describes  him)  had  a  spice  of 
this  disease ;  for,  when  he  was  tormented  with  the  pain  of  his  stomach,  he 
had  a  conceit  to  make  away  with  himself.  Jul.  Ceesar  Claudinus  {cansiL  84) 
had  a  Polonian  to  his  patient,  so  affected,  that,  through  fear  ™  and  sorrow, 

f  Inqnlea  anbBaa.        f  Hor.  1. 8.  Od.  1.        ^Vlr^.        *  MtMd.  Baaatoat.  act.  1.  ae.  I.        iAhomann. 
k  Seneca.  '  Cap.  81.  Quo  (rtomachl  dotore)  ae  t^iapfm  etla«  da  coaadacandl  maitt  ccfKiaae  dUlt. 

■  Loget,  eC  aemper  trl^tator,  aolitudhiem  aoiat*  mortem  anl  piacafr,  fitan  propriam  odio  habet. 
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^ith  which  he  was  still  disquieted,  hated  hb  owd  life,  wished  for  death  every  ~ 
moment,  and  to  be  freed  from  his  misery.     Merciirialis  another,  and  anothn 
I   that  was  often  minded  to  dispatch  himaelf,  and  so  coatinued  for  many  year*. 
Sus^cion,  Jealousie,   Anger  sine  camsd.     Suspicion  and  jealousie  are 
general  symptomea ;  they  are  commonly  distrustful,  timorous,  apt  to  miar  _ 
take,  and  amplifie,  facile  irasdbilet,  °  testy,  petlisli,  pievish,  and  ready  t 
BQarl  upoD  every  "small  occasion,,  cum  amicitsimii,  and  without  a  cam 
datum  velnon  datum,  it  will  be  icandalum  acceptiim.     If  tJiey  speak  in  j 
tie  lakes  it  in  good  earnest.     If  they  be  not  saluted,  invited,  consulted  w 
called  to  counsel,  &c.  or  that  any  respect,  small  complement,  or  ceremt 
be  omitted,  they  think  themselves  neglected  and  contemned  ;  for  a  time 
tortures  them.     If  two  talk  together,  discourse,  wliisper,  jest,  or  tell  a  tale  tl 
general,  he  thinks  presently  tliey  mean  him,applye9all  to  himself,  de  le  pttlnl' 
omnia  tUci.     Or  if  they  talk  with  him,  he  is  ready  to  misconstiiie  every  word 
they  speak,  and  interpret  it  to  the  worst;  he  cannot  endure  any  man  to  look 
steadily  on  him, speak  tohim  almost,  laugh,  jest,  or  be  familiar,or  hemm,  or  point. 
cough,  or  spit,  or  make  a  noise  sometimes,  &c.     P  He  thinks  they  laugh  or 
point  out  him,  or  do  it  in  disgrace  of  him,  circumvent  him,  contemn  him; 
every  man  looks  at  him,  he  is  pule,  red,  sweats  tor  fear  and  anger,  lest  si 
body  should  observe  him.     He  works  upon  it;  and,  long  after  this,  this  I 
conceit  of  an  ahuse  troubles  him.     Montanus  (coiiiil.  22)  gives  instances 
a  melancholy  Jew,  that  was  tracundior  Adrid,  so  waspish  and  suspicious,  IM 
facile  iralvs,  that  no  man  could  tell  how  to  carry  himself  in  his  company.  ' 
/nconslancy.]    Inconstant  they  ore  in  all  their  actions,  vertiginous,  restlOf 
unapt  to  resolve  of  any  business;  they  will  and  will  not,  perswaded  to  a 
fro  upon  every  small  occasion,  or  word  spoken;  and  yet,  if  once  theyh 
resolved,  obstinate,  hard  to  be  reconciled  ;  if  they  abhor,  dislike,  or  distaste^* 
once  setted,  though  to  the  better  by  odds,  by  no  counsel  or  perswasion  to  be 
removed :    yet,  in  most  things,  waverina;.  irresolute,  unable  to  deliberate, 
through  fear;  facitiHt,et mox  facti ptenitet  (AretaJus);  avai-i,  et paullo post 
prodigi :  now  prodigal,  and  then  covetous,  they  do,  and  by-and-by  repent 
ihem  of  that  which  they  have  done ;  so  that  both  ways  they  are  troubled, 
whetlier  they  do  or  do  not,  want  or  have,  hit  or  miss,  disfjuieted  of  all  hands. 
soon  weary,  and  still  seeking  change ;  restless,  I  say,  fickle,  fugitive,  they  may 
not  abide  to  tarry  in  one  place  long, 

TUlUliidulni '—) 

no  company  long,  or  to  persevere  in  any  action  or  business ; 


elWons  pleased,  and  anon  displeased  :  as  a  man  that's  bitten  by  fleas,  or  tl 
cannot  sleep,  turns  to  and  fro  in  his  bed,  their  restless  minds  are  tossed  a 
very ;  they  have  no  patience  to  read  out  a  book,  to  play  out  a  game  or  twi 
walk  a  mile,  sit  an  hour,  &c.  erected  and  dejected  in  an  instant ;  auii 
undertake,  and,  upon  a  word  spoken,  again  discouraged. 

Piusionate.]  Extream  passionate,  guidquid  volunl,  valde  volunt ;  i 
what  they  desire,  they  do  most  furiously  seek  :  anxious  ever  and  very  solicit- 
ous, distrustful  and  timorous,  envious,  malicious,  profuse  one  while,  sparing 
another,  but  most  part  covetous,  muttering,  repining,  discontent,  and  still 
complaining,  grudging,  pievish,  iajurirum  tenaces,  prone  to  revenge,  soon 
troubled,  and  most  violent  in  their  imaginations,  not  afiUble  In  speech,  or 

CHiHt;  TElDclualrB.    SinfiuolK,  pmcl,  nnjai,  VEtscllu 
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iipt  to  vulgar  complement,  but  surly,  dull,  sad,  austere ;  coyiiabundif  afttU  very 
intent,  and  as  " Albertus  Durer  paints  Melancholy,  like  a  sad  woman,  leaning 
on  her  arm,  with  fixed  looks,  neglected  habit,  See,  held  therefore  by  some 
proud,  soft,  sottish,  or  half  mad,  as  the  Adderites  esteemed  of  DemocriUis ; 
and  yet  of  a  deep  reach,  excellent  apprehension,  judicious,  wise,  and  witty :  for 
I  am  of  that  ^noblemans  mind,  melancholy  adoanceth  mens  conceits^  more 
than  any  humour  whatsoever^  improves  their  meditations  more  than  any  strong 
drink  or  sack.  They  are  of  profound  judgement  in  some  things,  although,  in 
others,  non  rectejudicant  inquieti^Bsith  Fracastorius,  (^6.  2.  de  Intell,)  and, 
as  Arculanus  (c.  16.  tn  9  Rhasis)  terms  it,  judicium  plerumque  perversumy 
corrupii,  cumjudicant  honesta  inhonesta,  et  amicitiam  habentpro  inimicitid: 
they  count  honesty  dishonesty,  friends  as  enemies ;  they  will  abuse  their  best 
friends,  and  dare  not  offend  their  enemies.  Cowards  most  part,  et  ad  inferen- 
dam  injuriam  timidissimi,  saith  Cardan  {lib,  8.  cap,  4.  de  rerum  varietate): 
loth  to  offend  ;  and,  if  they  chance  to  overshoot  themselves  in  word  or  deed, 
or  any  small  business  or  circumstance  be  omiUed,  forgotten,  they  are  miserably 
tormented,  and  frame  a  thousand  dangers  and  inconveniences  to  themselves, 
ex  mused  elephantem,  if  once  they  conceit  it :  overjoyed  with  every  good  hu- 
mour, tale,  or  prosperous  event,  transported  beyond  themselves;  with  every  small 
cross  again,  bad  news,  misconceived  injury,  loss,  danger,  afflicted  beyond  mea- 
sure, in  great  agony,  perplexed,  dejected,  astonished,  impatient,  utteiiy  un- 
done ;  fearful,  suspicious  of  all :  yet  again,  many  of  them,  desperate  hare- 
brains,  rash,  careless,  fit  to  be  assassinates,  as  being  void  of  all  fear  and  sorrow, 
according  to  "  Hercules  de  Saxonii,  most  audacious,  and  such  as  dare  walk 
alone  in  (he  night ,  through  deserts  and  cUmgerous  places,  fearing  none. 

Amorous.]  They  are  prone  to  love,  and  ^easie  to  be  taken  :  propensi  ad 
amorem  et  excandescentiam,  (Montaltus,  cop.  21.)  quickly  inamored,  and 
dote  upon  all,  love  one  dearly,  till  they  see  another,  and  then  dote  on  her, 
et  hanc,  et  hanc,  et  illam,  et  omnes :  the  present  moves  most,  and  the  last 
commonly  they  love  best.  Yet  some  again,  anterotes,  cannot  endure  the 
sight  of  a  woman,  abhor  the  sex,  as  that  same  melancholy  ^  duke  of  Muscovy, 
that  was  instantly  sick,  if  he  came  but  in  sight  of  them ;  and  that  'anchorite, 
that  fell  into  a  cold  palsie,  when  a  woman  was  brought  before  him. 

Humorous.]  Humorous  they  are  beyond  all  measure,  sometimes  profusely 
laughing,  extraordinary  merry,  and  then  again  weeping  without  a  cause, 
(which  is  familiar  with  many  gentlewomen)  groaning,  sighing,  pensive,  sad, 
almost  distracted  :  mulla  absurdajingunt,  et  a  ratione  aliena  (saith  y  Frambe- 
sarins) :  they  feign  many  absurdities,  vain,  void  of  reason  :  one  supposeth  him- 
self to  be  a  dog,  cock,  bear,  horse,  glass,  butter,  &c.  He  is  a  giant,  a  dwarf, 
as  strong  as  an  hundred  men,  a  lord,  duke,  prince,  &c.  And,  if  he  be  told 
he  hath  a  stinking  breath,  a  great  nose,  that  he  is  sick,  or  inclined  to  such 
or  such  a  disease,  he  believes  it  eflsoons,  and  peradventure,  by  force  of  ima- 
gination, will  work  it  out.  Many  of  them  are  immovable,  and  fixed  in  their 
conceits ;  others  vary,  upon  every  object  heard  and  seen.  If  they  see  a  stage- 
play,  they  run  upon  that  a  week  after ;  if  they  hear  musick,  or  see  dancing, 
they  have  nought  but  bagpipes  in  their  brain  :  if  they  see  a  combat,  they  are 
all  for  arms  :  'if  abused,  an  abuse  troubles  them  long  after :  if  crossed,  that 
cross,  &c.     Restless  in  their  thoughts  and  actions,  continually  meditating, 

■     ■  velut  »grl  lomnia,  raxM 

Flnguntur  fpecles ; 

•  In  his  Dutch-work  picture.         *  Howard,  cap.  7.  differ.        *  Tract,  de  mel.  cap.  2.  Noctn  ambulant  per 
■ylTas,  et  loca  periculosa ;  nemlnem  tlment.         *  Facile  amant.  Altom.         ^  Boaine.         *  Jo.  Mi^or  vitla 

Jwtnim,  fol.  202.  Paullua  abboa,  eremlta,  tanti  tolitudine  peraererat,  nt  ncc  veitem  nee  vultum  muUerIa 
erre  poasit,  &c.       f  Consult,  lib.  1 .  17.  Cons.       ■  Oenenuly,  •■  tliey  are  pleased  or  displease  J,  so  are  tbelr 
continual  cogitations  pleasing  or  displeasing. 
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more  like  dreamera  than  men  awake,  they  Tei^  a  rompany  of  antick,  fantas- 
tical conceits;  they  have  most  frivolous  thoughts,  impoasibte  to  be  effected ; 
and  Bonietimes  they  think  verily  they  hear  and  see  present  before  their  eyes  such 

Jihantasms  or  goblins,  they  fear,  suspect,  or  conceive,  they  still  talk  with,  -■" 
bilow  them.  In  fine,  cogitatiottes  somiiianlibus  similes,  id  vigilant,  qaod 
Ktmtiant,cogitabttndi;  still  (says  Avicenna,)  they  wake,  as  o^ers  dream; 
BUch,  for  the  most  part,  are  tlieir  imaginations  and  conceits,  'absurd,  vain, fnoli 
toyes :  yet  they  are  ''most  curious  and  soUcitous ;  continually  el  lupra  modui 
(Rhaais,  conl.  lib.  I.  cap.  9) prminedilantur  de  alignd  re.  As  serious  in  a  tofi 
as  if  it  were  a  most  necesiary  business,  of  great  moment,  importance,  and  still, 
Btill,  still  thinking  of  it,  arpviunl  in  se,  macerating  themselves.  Though  they  do 
talk  with  you,  and  seem  to  be  otherwise  employed,  and,  to  your  thinking,  very 
intent  and'  busie,  still  that  toy  runs  in  their  mind,  that  fear,  that  suspicion,  that 
abuse,  tliat  jealousie,  that  agony,  that  vexation,  that  cross,  that  castle  in  the 
air,  tliat  crotchet,  that  whimsie,  that  fiction,  that  pleasant  waking  dream,  what- 
■oever  It  is.  Nee  tnterrogant  (saith'Fiucaslorius),  nfc  interror/ali  reete  re- 
tpondent ;  they  <I6  not  much  heCd  what  you  say ;  their  mind  is  on  another  mat- 
ter. Ask  what  you  will :  they  do  not  attend,  or  much  intend  that  business  they 
are  about,  but  forget  themselves  wliat  they  are  saying,  doing,  or  should  other- 
wise say  or  do,  whither  they  are  going,  distracted  with  their  own  melancholy 
thoughts.  One  laughsuponasudden,anotlier  smiles  to  himself,  a  third  frowns, 
caJls.hislipsgostill,  he  acts  with  his  hand,  as  he  walks,  ike.  'Tis  proper  to  aJl 
melancholy  men  (saith  *  Mercurialis,  con.  11),  what  conceit  they  have  once 
entertained,  to  be  most  intent,  violent,  and  continually  about  it.  lavitis  oc- 
currit ;  do  what  they  may,  l.hey  cannot  be  rid  ol'  it ;  against  tlieir  wills  they  must 
think  of  it  a  thousand  times  over;  perpetuomolestantur,neeobliviscipo$fanl; 
they  are  continually  troubled  with  it,  in  company.out  of  company  :  at  meat, at 
esercise,  at  all  times  and  places,  •  non  deiinunt  ea,  qua  minime  voluiit,  ci^ '" 
fare;  if  it  be  offensive  especially,  they  cannot  forget  it;  they  may  not  rest 
sleep  for  it,  but,  still  tormenting  themselves,  5»^/>Ats(uitnit'<iIi'unt  si"  ' 
as 'Bninner  observes:  perpet-aa  calamitas.  et  miseralnle  fiagellum. 

Baihfulnees.]     'Crato,  ** Lauren tius,  and   Pemehus,  put  bashfulness 
an  ordinary  symptome:  subrustrcus  pudor,  or  vitiosui  pudiir,  is  a  t" 
which  much  haunts  and  torments  them.     If  they  have  been  misused, 
rided,  disgraced,  chidden,  &e.  or,  by  any  perturbation  of  mind,  misaffecl 
it  so  far  troubles  them,  that  they  become  quite  moped  many  times,  and 
disheartned,  dejected,  they  dare  not  come  abroad,  into  strange  compai 
especially,  or  manage  their  ordinary  affairs ;  so  childish,  timorous,  and  basi 
ful,  tliey  can  look  no  man  in  the  face.     Some  are  more  disquieted  in  this' 
kind,  some  leas,  longer  some,  others  shorter,  by  fits,  &e.  tliough  some,  on 
the  other  side  (according  to  '  Fracastorius),  be  inverecundi  ei  pertinaces, 
impudent  and  pievish.     But,  most  part,  they  are  very  shamefac'd  ;  and  that 
makes  them  (with  Pet.  BlesensiB,  Christopher  Urswick.  and  many  such)  to 
refuse  honours,  otHces,  and   preferments,  which  sometimes  fall  into  their 
mouths:  they  cannot  speak,  or  put  forth  themselves,  as  others  can;  timor 
has,  pudor  impedit  illos  :  timorousness  and  bashfulness  hinder  their  proceed-, 
ings ;  tliey  are  contented  witli  their  present  estate,  unwilling  to  undertake 
office,  and  therefore  never  likely  to  rise.     For  tliat  cause,  they  seldome 
their  friends,  except  some  familiars ;  paucilogui,  of  few  words,  and  o: 
times  wholly  silent.     J  Fi'ambesarius,  a  Frenchman,  had  two  such  patients, 

mlnlmli.  ArrUciii.  •Llb,2.  dt  InUlt.  ■Hik  DiduwhuUi'la  mntilbuB  pnprlnin,  b< 
UUsoo  nidr  mvpainl,  hod  ticUc  njldut.  tti  bm  ctlmn  teI  IbtIUi  ■ejupcr  ocmrni 
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omnino  tacitumos :  their  friends  could  not  get  them  to  speak :  Rodericus  a  Fon- 
seca  {consult,  Tom.  2.  85,  consiL)  gives  instance  in  a  young  man,  of  twenty 
seve^  years  of  age,  that  was  frequently  silent,  bashful,  moped,  soUtary,  that 
would  not  eat  his  meat,  or  sleep,  and  yet  again  by  fits  apt  to  be  angry,  &c. 

Solitariness,]  Most  part  they  are  (as  Plater  notes),  desides,  tacitumi, 
€Bgre  impulsi,  nee  nisi  coacti  procedunt,  ^c  they  will  scarce  be  compelled 
to  do  that  which  concerns  them,  though  it  be  for  their  good :  so  diffident, 
so  dull,  of  small  or  no  complement,  unsociable,  hard  to  be  acquainted  with, 
especially  of  strangers :  they  had  rather  write  their  minds,  than  speak,  and 
above  all  things  love  solitariness.  Ob  voluptatem,  an  ob  timorem,  soli  sunt  ? 
Are  they  so  sohtary  for  pleasure  (one  asks),  or  pain  ?  for  both  :  yet  I  rather 
think,  for  fear  and  sorrow,  &c. 

^  Hlnc  metuant,  capiuntque,  dolent,  ftigiuntque,  nee  anrM 
Respicittnt,  claud  tenebi1«,  et  carcere  csco. 

Hence  *tia  they  grieve  and  fear,  avoiding  light. 
And  shut  themselves  in  prison  daric  from  ngbt. 

As  Bellerophon,  in  *  Homer, 

Qui  miser  in  sylvis  msrens  errabat  opadst  ]     That  wandred  in  the  woods  sad  all  akme, 

Ipse  snum  cor  edens,  hominum  vestigia  vitans —  |     Forsaldng  mens  society,  making  great  moan — 

they  delight  in  floods  and  waters,  desert  places,  to  walk  alone  in  orchards, 
gardens,  private  walks,  back-lanes ;  averse  from  company,  as  Diogenes  in 
his  tub,  or  Timon  Misanthropus,  ™  they  abhor  all  companions  at  lEist,  even 
their  nearest  acquaintance,  and  most  familiar  friends;  for  they  have  a 
conceit  (I  say),  every  man  observes  them,  will  deride,  laugh  to  scorn,  or 
misuse  them ;  confining  themselves  therefore  wholly  to  their  private  houses 
or  chambers^  fugiunt  homines  sine  caussd  (saith  Rhasis)  et  odio  habent 
(cont.  I.  1.  c.  9):  they  will  dyet  themselves,  feed  and  live  alone.  It  was 
one  of  the  chiefest  reasons,  why  the  citizens  of  Abdera  suspected  Democritus 
to  be  melancholy  and  mad,  because  that  (as  Hippocrates  related  in  his  epistle 
to  Philopoeraenes)  "  he  forsook  the  city,  and  lived  in  groves  and  hollow  treeSy 
upon  a  green  bank  by  a  brook  side,  on  confluence  of  waters,  all  day  long, 
and  all  night,  Qu(b  quidem  (saith  he)  plurimum  atrd  bile  vexatis  et  melan- 
cholicis  eveniunt ;  deserta  frequentant ,  hominumque  congressum  aversantvr ; 
°  which  is  an  ordinary  thing  with  melancholy  men.  The  Egyptians  there- 
fore, in  their  hieroglyphicks,  expressed  a  melancholy  man  by  a  hare  sitting 
in  her  form,  as  being  a  most  timorous  and  solitary  creature  (Pierius,  Hiero- 
glyph, I,  12).  But  this  and  all  precedent  symptomes  are  more  or  less  appa- 
rent, as  the  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  hardly  perceived  in  some,  or 
not  at  all,  most  manifest  in  others.  Childish  in  some,  terrible  in  others ; 
to  be  derided  in  one,  pitied  or  admired  in  another ;  to  him  by  fits,  to  a 
second  continuate  :  and,  howsoever  these  symptomes  be  common  and  in- 
cident to  all  persons,  yet  they  are  the  more  remarkable,  frequent,  furious,  and 
violent,  in  melancholy  men.  To  speak  in  a  word,  there  is  nothing  so  vain, 
absurd,  ridiculous,  extravagant,  impossible,  incredible,  so  monstrous  a  chi- 
maera,  so  prodigious  and  strange,  Psuch  as  painters  and  poets  durst  not 
attempt,  which  they  will  not  really  fear,  fain,  suspect,  and  imagine  unto  them- 
selves :  and  that  which  ^  Lod.  Viv.  said  in  jest  of  a  silly  countrey  fellow,  that 
kiird  his  ass  for  drinking  up  the  moon,  ut  lunam  mundo  redderet ;  you  may 
truly  say  of  them  in  earnest ;  they  will  act,  conceive  all  extremes,  contradic- 
tions, and  that  in  infinite  varieties.  Melancholici  plane  incredibilia  sibi 
persuadent,  ut  vix  omnibus  sceculis  duo  reperti  sint,  qui  idem  imaginati  sint 

^  Virg.  /En.  6.  '  Iliad.  6.  ">  Si  malum  exasperatur,  homines  odio  hal>ent,  et  iolitaria  petunt. 

"  Democritus  solet  noctes  et  dies  apud  se  degere,  plerumque  autcm  in  speluncis,  sub  amoenis  arbonim  urn- 
bris  vel  in  tenebris,  et  molllbus  herbis,  rel  ad  aquarum  crebra  et  quieta  fluenta,  &c.  •  Gaudet  tenebria, 
aliturque  dolor.  Ps.  6*2.  Vlgilavi,  et  factua  sum  velut  nyctlcorax  in  domicilio,  passer  solitarius  in  templo. 
p  Et,  qua  viz  audet  fUmla,  monstra  parlt.  ^  In  cap.  18. 1. 10.  de  dv.  Dei.  Lunam  ab  asino  epotam 
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fis),  scarce  two  of  two  thongaiiit  lliat  conrur 
iifRiptomes.  Tlie  lower  of  Balwl  never  yielded  sucli  confuffloo  of  tongue* 
as  this  ctiaoa  of  melancholy  doth  variety  of  symptomeB.  There  is  'u  r' 
melancholy  aimililado  dissimilig,  like  mens  faces,  a  disagreeing  liken* 
itill ;  BTid  as,  in  a  river,  we  swim  in  tlie  same  ^ilace,  though  not  in  the 
numerical  water;  as  the  same  instrument  affords  several  lessons,  so  llie 
disease  yields  diversity  of  symptomcs ;  which  Iiowsoffvet  thev  be  diverse, 
btricate,  and  hard  to  be  confined,  1  will  adveuture  \el,  in  sucli  a  vast  con- 
fiisiaii  and  generality,  to  bring  ihem  into  some  orJer ;  and  so  descend  to 
farticulars.  ^ 

acBsecT.  ni. — Particular  Si/mptomet  from  the  influence  of  Stars ;       % 
parts  of  the  body,  anil  hitmoare.  J 

Some  men  have  peculiar  aymptomes,  according  to  their  temperumeot  and 
crisis,  which  they  had  from  the  Btars  and  those  celestial  influences,  variety 
of  wits  and  dispositions,  as  Anthony  Zara  contends  [Anal,  ingen.  sect.  1. 
memb.  11,  12,  13, 14),  plurintum  irritant  inJiaenlitB  cmkstes,  unde  cientur 
animi  teffritudinea,  el  morbi  corporum.  'One  saith,  diverse  diseases  of  the 
body  and  mind  proceed  from  their  influences,  *  as  I  have  already  proved  out 
of  Ptolemy,  Pontanus,  Lemnius,  Cardan,  and  otliers,  as  they  are  principal 
ti^nificators  of  manners,  diseases,  mutually  irradiated,  or  lords  of  tlregeniture, 
&c.  Ptolemeeus,  in  his  Centiloquy,  (or  Hermes,  or  whosoever  else  the  author 
of  that  tract,)  attributes  all  tliese  aymptomes,  which  are  in  melancholy  mei, 
to  celestial  influences  ;  which  opinion  Mercurialis  (rfe  affect,  lib.  1.  cap.  10) 
rejects :  but,  as  1  say,  *  Jovianus  Pontanus  and  others  stifly  defend.  Thai 
some  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy,  churlish  ;  some'again  blith,  buxom,  li^t  and 
roerry,  they  ascribe  wholly  to  the  stars.  As,  if  Saturn  be  predominant  in  his 
nativity,  and  cause  melancholy  in  his  temperature,  then  "  he  shall  be  very 
austere,  sullen,  churlish,  black  of  colour,  profound  in  his  cogitations,  full  of 
cares,  miseries,  and  discontents,  sad  and  fearful,  alwaycs  silent,  solitary,  still 
delighting  in  husbandry,  in  woods,  orchards,  gardens,  rivers,  ponds,  pools, 
dark  walks  and  close;  coyii«(i(me»  mnf  velle  ttdiftcare,  uelle  arhores plan- 
tare,  agros  colere,  ^c,  to  catch  bird",  fishes,  &c.  still  contriving  and  musing 
of  such  matters.  If  Jupiter  domineers,  they  are  more  ambitious,  still  medi- 
tating of  kingdoms,  magistracies,  offices,  honours,  or  that  they  are  princes, 
potentates,  and  how  they  would  cairy  themselves,  &c. — if  Mars,  they  are  all 
for  wars,  brave  combats,  monoraachies,  testy,  eholerick,  hare-brain 'd,  rash. 
^riouB,  and  violent  in  their  actions  t  they  will  fiiin  themselves  victors,  com- 
manders, are  passionate  and  satyrical  in  their  speeches,  great  braggers,  ruddy 
of  colour ;  and  though  they  be  poor  in  shew,  vile  and  base,  yet,  like  Tele- 
pbus  and  Peleus  in  the  ''poet,  Ampullas  jaclanl,  et  sesqtiipedalia  verba; 
their  mouths  are  full  of  myriadea,  and  tetrarclis  at  their  tongues  end :  if  the 
Sun,  they  will  be  lords,  empetours,  in  conceit  at  least,  and  monarchs,  give 
offices,  honours,  Ac. — if  Venus,  they  are  still  courting  of  their  mistresses,  and 
most  apt  to  love,  amorously  given  ;  they  seem  to  hear  musick,  playes,  see  fine 
pictures,  dancers,  merriments,  and  the  like — ever  in  love,  and  dote  ou  all 
they  sec.  Mercurialists  are  solitary,  much  in  contemplation,  subtile  poets, 
philosophers,  and  musing  most  part  about  sucli  matters.  If  the  Moon  hartti 
a  hand,  they  are  all  for  peregrinations,  sea-voyages,  much  affected  with  travef 
to  discourse,  and  read,  meditate  of  such  things ;  wandering  in  their  tlioughl 
divers,  much  delighting  in  waters,  to  fish,  fowl,  &c. 

But  the  most  immediate  aymptomes  proceed  from  the  temperature  it  self. 
and  orfanical  parts,  as   head,  liver,  spleen,   mesaraick  veins,  heart,  womb, 
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stomach,  &c.  and  most  especially  from  distemperature  of  spirits  (which,  as 
^Hercules  de  Saxoni^  contends,  are  wholly  immaterial),  or  from  the  four 
humours  in  those  seats,  whether  they  be  hot  or  cold,  natural,  unnatural,  in- 
nate, or  adventitious,  intended  or  remitted,  simple  or  mixt,  their  diverse  mix- 
tures, and  several  adustions,  combinations,  which  may  be  as  diversely  varied, 
as  those  '^fbur  first  qualities  in  ^rClavius,  and  produce  as  many  several  symp- 
tomes and  monstrous  fictions  as  wine  doth  effects,  which  (as  Andreas  Bachius 
observes,  lib,  3.  de  vino,  cap.  20)  are  infinite.     Of  greater  note  be  these. 

If  it  be  natural  melancholy  (as  Lod.  Mercatus,  lib.  1.  cap.  17.  de  melon, 
T.  Bright,  c.  16.  hath  largely  described)  either  of  the  spleen,  or  of  the  veins, 
&ulty  by  excess  of  quantity,  or  thickness  of  substance,  it  is  a  cold  and  dry 
humour,  as  M ontanus  affirms  {consiL  26) ;  the  parties  are  sad,  timorous,  and 
fearf\i].  Prosper  Calenus,  in  his  book,  de  atrd  bile,  will  have  them  to  be 
more  stupid  than  ordinary,  cold,  heavy,  dull,  solitary,  sluggish,  si  multam 
atram  bilem  et'frigidam  habent.  Hercules  de  Saxoni&  (c.  19.  l.  7) 'holds 
these  that  are  naturally  melancholy,  to  be  of  a  leaden  colour  or  black  (and 
so  doth  Guianerius,  c.  3.  tract.  15),  and  such  as  think  themselves  dead  many 
times,  or  that  they  see,  talk  with,  black  men,  dead  men,  spirits  and  goblins 
frequently,  if  it  be  in  excess.  These  symptomes  vary  according  to  the  mix- 
ture of  those  four  humours  adust,  which  is  unnatural  melancholy.  For  (as 
Trallianus  hath  written,  cap.  16.  I.  7)^there  is  not  one  cause  of  this  melan- 
choly, nor  one  humour  which  begets  it,  but  divers  diversely  intermixt ;  from 
whence  proceeds  this  variety  of  symptomes ;  and  those  varying  again  as  they 
are  hot  or  cold.  ^Cold  melancholy  (saith  Benedic.  Vittorius  Faventinus, 
prac.  mag.)  is  a  cause  of  dotage,  and  more  mild  symptomes ;  if  hot  or  more 
adust,  of  more  violent  passions,  and  furies.  Fracastorius  (/.  2.  de  intellect.) 
will  have  us  to  consider  well  of  it,  ^with  what  kind  of  melancholy  every  one 
is  troubled ;  for  it  much  avails  to  know  it ;  one  is  infaged  by  fervent  heat ; 
another  is  possessed  by  sad  and  cold;  one  is  fearful,  shamefactj  the  other, 
impudent  and  bold,  asAjax,  Arma  rapit.  Super oaque  f evens  inprcelia  poscit ; 
quite  mad,  or  tending  to  madness;  nunc  hos,  nunc  impetit  illos,  Bellerophon, 
on  the  other  side,  solis  errat  male  sanus  in  agris,  wanders  alone  in  the  woods : 
one  despairs,  weeps,  and  is  weary  of  life ;  another  laughs,  &c.  All  which 
variety  is  produced  from  the  several  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  which  ^  Her- 
cules de  Saxonia  will  have  wholly  proceed  from  the  distemperature  of 
spirits  alone,  animal  especially,  and  those  immaterial,  the  next  and  immediate 
causes  of  melancholy,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist ;  and  from  their  agi- 
tation proceeds  that  diversity  of  symptomes,  which  he  reckons  up,  in  the 
•thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Tract  of  Melancholy,  and  that  largely  through  every 
part.  Others  will  have  them  come  from  the  divers  adustion  of  the  four  hu- 
mours, which,  in  this  unnatural  melancholy,  by  corruption  of  blood,  adust 
choler  or  melancholy  natural,  ^by  excessive  distemper  of  heat,  turned,  in  com- 
parison of  the  natural,  into  a  sharp  lye  by  force  of  adustion,  cause,  accord- 
ing to  the  diversity  of  their  matter,  diverse  and  strange  symptomes,  which 
T.  Bright  reckons  up  in  his  following  chapter.  So  doth  ^Arculanus,  accord- 
ing to  the  four  principal  humours  adust,  and  many  others. 

For  example,  if  it  proceed  from  fiegm  (which  is  seldom  and  not  so  frequent 
as  the  rest)  ^'it  stirs  up  dull  symptomes,  and  a  kind  of  stupidity,  or  impas- 

*  Tract.  7.  de  Melan.  *  Humidam,  calidum,  frigidum,  ■iccum.  r  Com.  in  1.  c.  Johanni«  de  Sacro- 
bosco.  ■  Si  residet  melancholia  naturalia,  tales  plumbel  coloria  ant  nigri,  stuptdl,  solitarii.  •  Non  una 
melanchollce  caussa  est,  nee  unus  humor  viUi  parens,  sed  plures,  et  alius  aliter  mutatus ;  unde  non  omnea 
eadem  sentiunt  symptomata.  <>  Humor  mgidus  deliril  caussa,  humor  calidua  fUroris.  «  Multum 

refert  qa&  quisque  melancholiA  teneatur ;  hunc  fenrens  et  accenaa  agitat ;  Ilium  tristis  et  ftigens  occupat : 
hi  timidi,  ilU  inverecundi,  intrepid!,  &c.  *  Cap.  7.  et  8.  Tract,  de  Mel.  •  Signa  melancholias  ex  intern- 
perie  et  agiutione  spiritunm  sine  materU.  '  T.  Bright,  o«p.  16.  Treat.  Mel.  ff  Cap.  16  in  9  Rhails. 

^  Bright,  c.  16. 
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■ioaate  hurt :  they  are  sleepy,  laith  'Savdnatola,  dull,  ilow,  cold,  blockiah,  tt 
like,  tuininam  meiancholiant, '  Melanctlioii  cull»  it,  Ihey  are  nmck  t/iveit  fs 
uieejjinif,  anil  drlight  in  watert,  pmidt,  poali,  riveri.  Ashing,  fowling,  ifc. 
(Amoldufl,  breviar.  i.cap.  IB)  lliey  are  "pale  of  colour,  slotlil'ul.  apt  to  sleep, 
heavy ;  'muck  troubled  wilh  lite  kead-ach,  continuttl  nieditiilioii,  and 
muttering  to  ttieniKlves ;  ihey  dream  of  waters,  "that  they  are  in  danger  of 
drowning,  and  fear  such  things  (Rhasis).  They  are  latter  tlian  others  that 
are  melancholy,  of  a  muddy  complexion,  apler  to  spit,  "sleep,  more  troubled 
with  rheum  than  the  rest,  and  have  their  eyes  still  fined  on  the  ground. 
Such  a  patient  had  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  a  widow  in  Venice,  that  wa>  tat 
and  very  sleepy  still;  Christophorus  a  Vega,  anotiier  afl'ecied  in  the  same 
(on.  If  it  be  inveterate  or  violent,  the  syroptomes  are  more  evident.  tJiey 
plainly  dote  and  are  riiiiculoustooihers,  in  all  tWir  gestures,  actions,  speeches; 
imagining  impossibililies,  as  he  in  Christophorus  a  Vega,  tliat  thought  he  was 
a  tun  of  wine,  "and  that  Siennois,  that  resolved  wilh  himself  not  to  ptss,  for 
fear  he  should  drown  all  the  town. 

If  it  proceed  from  blood  adust,  or  there  be  a  mislure  of  blood  in  it,>'(ucA 
are  commonly  ruddy  of  complexion,  and  hi;/k-coioiired,  according  to  Sallust 
Salvianus,  and  Hercules  de  SaxoniS;  and.  as  Savanarola,  Vitlorius  Faven- 
tinus  Empir.  farther  add,  '*lhe  veins  of  their  eyes  be  red,  as  well  as  their  face*. 
They  are  much  inclined  to  hmghler,  witty  and  meiry,  conceited  in  diacouise. 
pleasant,  if  they  be  not  far  gone,  much  given  to  musick,  dancing,  and  to  be  in 
women's  company.  They  meditate  wholly  on  such  things,  and  think  'they 
see  or  htar  playes,  dancing,  and  such  like  sports  (free  from  all  fear  and  sor- 
row, as  *Hei'cules  de  Saxonid  supposethl  if  they  be  strongly  possessed  with 
this  kind  of  melancholy  (Amoldus  adds,  Breviar.  lib.  1.  cap.  18).  like  him  of 
Ai^os,  rn  the  poet,  that  sate  laughing  'all  day  long,  as  if  he  had  been  at  a 
theatre.  Such  another  is  mentioned  by  "Aristotle  hving  at  Abydos  a  town 
of  Asia  Minor,  that  would  sit  after  the  same  fashion,  as  if  he  had  been  upon  a 
stage,  and  sometimes  act  himself:  now  clap  his  hands,  and  laugh,  as  if  he  had 
been  weTl  pleased  with  the  sight.  Wolfiua  relates  a  countrey  fellow,  called 
BrunselliuB,  subject  to  this  humour,  ""that  being  by  chance  at  a  sermon,  saw  a 
tPOBian  fall  off  from  a  form  half  asleep :  at  which  object  most  of  the  com- 
pany laughed;  hut  he,  far  his  part,  was  so  much  moved,  that  for  three  whole 
dales  after,  he  did  nolhinff  but  laugh ;  by  which  means  he  nai  much  weakened, 
and  worse  a  long  lime  following.  Such  a  one  was  old  Sophocles:  and  Demo- 
critus  himself  hnd  hilare  delirium,  much  in  this  vein.  I.aiirentius  {cap.  3.  de 
melon,)  thinks  this  kind  of  melancholy  which  is  a  little  adust  with  some  mix- 
ture of  blood,  to  be  that  which  Aristotle  meant,  when  he  said  melancholy  men 
of  all  others  are  most  witty,  which  causeth  many  times  a  divine  ravishment,  and 
a  kind  of  enthugiatmus,  which  stirreth  ihem  up  to  be  excellent  philosophers, 
poets,  prophets.  &c.  Merciinalis  (cont (^  110)  gives  instance  in  a  yoitng  man 
his  patient,  sanguine  melancholy, "(?/"«  great  wit,  and  excellently  learned. 

If  it  arise  from  choler  adust,  they  are  Ixild  and  impudent,  and  of  a  more 
hare-brain  disposition,  apt  to  <^uarrel,  and  think  of  such  things,  battels,  com- 
bats, and  their  manhood ;  furionB,  impatient  lu  discourse,  stiff,  irrefragable 
antPprodigious  in  their  tenents;  and,  if  they  be  moved,  most  violent,  outra-  • 

■  PiMl.  mii)ui.  Somntam.  p!g*r.  frigliliu.  I  Vt  «Dlro»  «p.  it  humor.  91  ■  phlcgoiuc.  KinpFr  In  Bqut* 
r*R  lunl.  ><  dm  Burloa  (riunitit  mulmm,  Itt:.       '  Plrr*  nudnr  a  colon  paJltOg  a  alln.    Her.  de  Sudd. 
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giout,  'ready  to  ditgrace,  provoke  any,  to  kill  themielvet  and  others;  Ar- 
noUua  adds,  stark  mad  by  fits;  ^they  sleep  little^  their  urine  is  subtle  and 
fiery  ;  (Guianeriiis)  in  their  Jits  you  shall  hear  them  speah  all  manner  of 
kmffuayeSf  Hebrew^  Greeh^  and  Latine^  that  never  were  taught  or  hnew 
fibem  before,  Apponensis  (tit  eom.  in  Pro.  sec.  30)  speaks  of  a  mad  woman 
tkat  ^ake  ezcdfent  good  Latine ;  and  Rhasis  knew  another,  that  could  pro- 
phesie  m  her  fit,  and  foretel  things  truly  to  come.  '  Guianerius  had  a  patient 
could  make  Latine  verses  when  the  moon  was  combust,  oUierwise  illiterate. 
Avioenna  and  some  of  his  adherents  will  have  these  symptomes,  when  they 
happen,  to  proceed  fiom  the  devil,  and  that  they  are  rather  detmoniad^  pos- 
sessed, than  mad  or  melancholy,  or  both  together,  as  Jason  Pratensis  thinks ; 
immucent  se  mali  genii^  ^c.  but  most  ascribe  it  to  the  humour ;  which  opmion 
Montalttts  {cap,  21)  stifly  maintains,  confuting  Avicenna  and  the  rest,  refer- 
ring it  whoUy  to  the  quality  and  disposition  of  the  humour  and  subject.  Cardan 
(de  rerum  var.  lib.  8.  cap.  10)  holds  these  men,  of  all  others,  fit  to  be  assassi- 
nates, bold,  hardy,  fierce,  and  adventurous,  to  undertake  any  thing  by  reason 
-of  their  choler  adust.  *  This  humour ^  saith  he,  prepares  them  to  endure 
death  iiseif^  and  all  manner  of  torments^  with  invincible  courage :  and 'tis  a 
wonder  to  see  with  what  alacrity  they  will  undergo  such  tortures^  ut  supra 
naiurmm  res  videatur :  he  ascrib^  this  generosity,  fury  or  rather  stupidity,  to 
this  adustbn  of  choler  and  melancholy:  but  I  take  tliese  rather  to  be  mad  or 
desperate,  than  properly  melancholy :  for  commonly  this  humour,  so  adust 
and  hot,  degenerates  into  madness. 

If  it  come  from  melancholy  it  self  adust,  those  men  (saith  Avicenna'^)  are 
usually  sad  and  solitary ,  and  that  continually  ^  and  in  excess^  more  than 
ordinary  suspicious^  more  fearful^  and  have  long^  sore,  and  most  corrupt 
imaginations ;  cold  and  black,  bashful,  and  so  solitary,  that  (as  ^  Arnoldus 
writes)  they  will  endure  no  company ;  they  dream  of  graves  still,  and  dead 
men,  and  thinh  themselves  bewitched  or  dead:  if  it  be  extream,  they  think 
they  hear  hideous  noyses,  see  and  talk  ^  with  black  men  and  converse  fa- 
miliarly  with  devils  ;  and  such  strange  chimeras  and  visions  (Grordonius),  or 
that  they  are  possessed  by  them,  that  somebody  talks  to  them  or  within  them. 
Tales  melancholiciplerumque  (f<ei7umtact(Montaltus,  consil.  26.  ex  Avicenna). 
Valescus  de  Taranta  had  such  a  woman  in  cure,  *  that  thought  she  had  to  do 
with  the  devil :  and  Grentilis  Fulgosus  (qutest.  55)  writes  Uiat  he  had  a  me- 
lancholy friend,  that  ^  had  a  black  man  in  the  likeness  of  a  souldier,  still 
following  him  wheresoever  he  was.  Laurentius  {cap.  7)  hath  many  stories  of 
such  as  have  thought  themselves  bewitched  by  their  enemies ;  and  some  that 
would  eat  no  meat,  as  being  dead.  ^  Anno  1550,  an  advocate  of  Paris  fell 
into  such  a  melancholy  fit,  that  he  believed  verily  he  was  dead ;  he  could  not 
be  perswaded  otherwise,  or  to  eat  or  drink,  till  a  kinsman  of  his,  a  scholar  of 
Bourges,  did  eat  before  him,  dressed  like  a  corse.  The  story  (saith  Serres)  was 
acted  in  a  comedy  before  Charles  the  Ninth.  Some  think  they  are  beasts, 
wolves,  hogs,  and  ^  cry  like  dogs,  foxes,  bray  like  asses,  and  low  like  kine,  as 
king  Prcetus  daughters.  Hildesheim  (spicil.  2  de  Manid)  hath  an  example 
of  a  Dutch  baron  so  affected  :  and  Trincavellius  {lib.  1.  consil.  11)  another  of 
a  noble  man  in  his  countrey,  ^  that  thought  he  was  certainly  a  beast,  and 

*  Si  a  cholerA,  furibundi  intcrflciant  se  et  altot }  patant  se  videre  pagaaM.  f  Vrtnm  ■nbtllis  et  Ignea } 

panim  donnlunt.  *  Tract.  16.  c.  4.  "Ad  hec  pcrpetranda  ftuore  raptl  dncuntor  j  crodatua  qitosTis 

tolerant,  et  mortem  {  rt  Airore  exacerbato  andent,  et  ad  aupplida  plua  irritantur }  mlnun  eat,  quantam  ha. 
beant  In  tormcnti*  patientiam.  ^  Tales  plus  caeterla  tlnaent,  et  continoe  trlatantor  t  Talde  auapidori,  aoli. 
tudinem  diligunt  t  formptlaslmaa  habent  ImaflDatkmcs,  tec.  '  Si  a  melaocholU  adaatA,  trlatea,  de  aepol- 
cria  aomnlant,  timent  ne  fkadnentur,  putant  ae  mortuoa,  adspld  noinnt.  *  Vldentar  afbl  videre  monachos 
nigros  et  dismones,  et  auapenaoa  et  mortuof.  *  Qultvto  nocte  ae  com  dannooe  colrt  patavit.  <  Semper 
fere Tldiaae militcm udgnun  pTBaenttiB.  lAntliooyde  Vctdear.  ^ Qnidaainratitaa bovm Mnalantor, 
cC  pMOim  ae  patant,  at  Pnra  AU».        '^ 


>  Btro  <|aldaB  mofltna  booB^  M  rofltn  Mtaenm,  at  alloram  anloia. 
Uiui  Tooia,  aflUigit. 
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wouldimitaCe  mott  of  their  voices,  with  inaiiy  such  symptomes,  which 
properly  be  reduced  to  this  kind. 

If  it  proceed  from  the  several  eombinations  of  these  four  humours,  or  spii 
(Here,  de  Saxon,  adds  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  dark,  confuted,  settlml,  coa- 
stringed,  as  it  participates  of  matter,  or  is  without  matter)  the  symptomes  an 
likewise  mixt.     One  thinks  himself  a  giant,  another  a  dwarf:  one  is  heavy  a* 
lead,  aitother  is  as  light  as  a  feather.    MarcellusDonatus(/.  2.  cu^),  41)inake» 
mention,  out  of  Seneca,  of  one  Seoecio.  a  rich  man, '  that  thought  himself 
end  every  thing  ehe  he  had,  great — great  wife,  great  horsvs:  covld  nut  abide 
little  things,  bvt  would  have  great  pot*  to  drink  in,  great  Hose,  and  great 
thoet  bigger  Ihaa  hit  feet — like  her  in  ^TraUianus,  that  guj>posed  she  could 
shake  all  the  world  with  her  finger,  and  was  afraid  to  clinch  her  hand  too- 
ther, lest  she  should  crush  the  world  like  an  apple  in  pieces — or  hini  in  Galen, 
thai  thought  he  was  '  Atlas,  and  sustained  heaven  with  his  shoulders.     Ano- 
tlief  thinks  himself  so  little,  that  lie  can  creep  into  a  mousehole :  one  tears 
heaven  will  fall  on  his  bead  :  a  second  is  a  cock  ;  and  such  a  one  '"  Guianerius 
Baith  he  saw  at  Padua,  that  would  clap  his  hands  togetJier,  and  crow, 
iher  thinks  he  is  a  nightingal,  and  therefore  sings  all  the  night  long  : 
he  is  all  glass,  a  pitcher,  and  will  therefore  let  nobody  come  near  hi 
such  a  one  "Laurentius  gives  out  upon  his  credit,  that  he  knew  in  Fraai 
Christophorus  a  Vega  {cap.  3.  lib.   14),  Skenkius,  and  Marcellus  Donatus 
(/.  2,  cap.  I),  have  many  such  examples,  and  one,  amongst  the  rest 
baker  in  Ferrara,  that  thought  he  was  composed  of  batter,  and  durst 
in  the  sun,  or  come  near  the  fire,  for  fear  of  being  melted  ;  of  another 
tliough  he  was  a  case  of  leather,  stuffed  with  wind.     Some  tiiugh,  weep ; 
are  mad,  some  dejected,  moped,  in  much  agony,  some  by  fits,  others 
tinuate,  &c.     Some  have  a  corrupt  ear  (they  think  lliey  hear  musick,  or 
hideous  noise,  as  their  phantasie  conceives),  corrupt  eyes,  some  smelting,  soi 
one  sense,  some  another,     v  Lewb  the  eleventh  had  a  conceit  every  thing 
stink  about  him  :  all  the  odoriferous  perfumes  they  could  get,  would  not 
him;  but  still  he  smelJed  a  filthy  stink.     A  melancholy  French  poet, in 1 1 
rentius,  being  sick  of  a  fever,  and  troubled  with  waking,  by  his  physicians 
appointed  to  use  Hn^uenfum  populeum  to  anoint  his  temples;  but  he 
tasted  the  smell  of  it,  that,  tor  many  years  after,  ail  that  CEime  near  I 
imagined  to  scent  of  it,  and  would  let  no  man  talk  with  him  but  aloof  ofT, 
wear  any  new  clothes,  because  he  thought  still  they  smelled  of  it ;  in  all  other 
things  wise  and  discreet,  he  would  talk  sensibly,  save  only  in  this.     A  gentle- 
man in  Lymosen  (saith  Antliony  Verdeur^.  was  peiswaded  he  had  but  one  leg : 
affrighted  by  a  wild  boar,  that  by  chance  stroke  him  on  the  I^g,  he  could  not 
be  satisfied  his  legg  was  sound  (in  all  other  things  welii  until  two  Frani ' 
cans,  by  chance  coming  that  way,  fully  removed  him  from  the  conceit. 
abuade  fabularum  audlvitnua. 
StresECT.  IV, — Symplomes  from  education,  custome,  contimiattee  of  th 
our  condition,  mii(  with  other  diseases,  by  fits,  inclination,  i^c. 

Anotuek  great  occasion  of  the  variety  of  these  syraptomes  proceeds  fr. 
custom,  discipUne,  education,  and  several  inclinations.  'This  humoi  . 
will  imprint  in  melancholy  men  tlie  objects  most  answerable  to  their  con- 
dition of  Ufe,  and  ordinary  actions,  and  dispose  men  accoiding  to  their  seve- 
ral studies  and  callings.  If  au  ambitious  man  l)ecome  melancholy,  h( 
forthwith  thinks  he  is  a  king,  an  emperour,  a  monarch,  and  walks  alone 
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pleanng  himself  with  a  vain  hope  of  some  future  preferment,  or  present,  as 
ne  supposeth,  and  withal  acts  a  lords  part,  takes  upon  him  to  be  some  states- 
man, or   magnifico,  makes   congies,  gives   entertainments,  looks  big,  &c. 
Francisco  Sansovino  records  of  a  melancholy  man  in  Cremona,  that  would 
not  be  induced  to  believe,  but  that  he  was  pope,  gave  pardons,  made  car- 
dinals, &c.     *Christophoru3  a  Vega  makes  mention  of  another  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, that  thought  he  was  a  king  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was 
very  anxious  to  recover  his  estate.     A  covetous  person  is  still  conversant 
about  purchasing  of  lands  and  tenements,  plotting   in    his  mind  how  to 
compass  such  and  such  mannors,  as  if  he  were  already  lord  of,  and  able  to 
go  through  with  it;  all  he  sees  Ls  his,  re  or  spe;  he  hath  devoured  it  in 
hope,  or  else  in  conceit  esteems  it  his  own ;  like  him  in  *  Atheneeus,  that 
thought  all  the  ships  in  the  haven  to  be  his  own.     A  lascivious  inamorato 
plots  all  the  day  long  to  please  his  mistriss,  acts  and  struts,  and  carries 
himself,  as  if  she  were  in  presence,  still  dreaming  of  her,  as  Pamphilus  of 
his  Glycerium,  or  as  some  do  in  their  morning  sleep.     ^  Marcellus  Donatus 
knew  such  a  gentlewoman  in  Mantua,  called  Elionora  Meliorina,  that  con- 
stantly believ^  she  was  married  to  a  king,  and  ^  would  kneel  down  and  talk 
with  him,  as  if  he  had  been  there  present  with  his  associates ;  and  if  she  had 
found  by  chance  a  piece  of  glass  in  a  muck-hill  or  in  the  street,  she  would 
say  that  it  was  a  jewell  sent  from  her  lord  and  husband.     If  devout  and  re- 
ligious, he  is  all  for  fasting,  prayer,  ceremonies,  alms,  interpretations,  visions, 
prophecies,  revelations ;  ^  he  is  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  full  of  the  Spirit ; 
one  while  he  is  saved,  another  while  damned,  or  still  troubled  in  his  mind 
for  his  sins ;  the  devil  will  surely  have  him,  &c.     More  of  these  in  the  third 
partition  of  love-melancholy.     ^ A  scholars  mind  is  busied  about  his  studies ; 
ne  applauds  himself  for  that  he  hath  done,  or  hopes  to  do,  one  while  fearing 
to  be  out  in  his  next  exercise,  another  while  contemning  all  censures ;  envies 
one,  emulates  another;  or  else,  with  indefatigable  pains  and  meditation,  con- 
sumes himself.     So  of  the  rest,  all  which  vary  according  to  the  more  remiss 
and  violent  impression  of  the  object,  or  as  the  humour  itself  is  intended  or 
remitted :  for  some  are  so  gently  melancholy,  that,  in  all  their  carriage,  and 
to  the  outward  apprehension  of  others,  it  can  hardly  be  discerned,  yet  to 
them  an  intolerable  burden,  and  not  to  be  endured.     >  Qucedam  occulta^  quts- 
dam  manifesta ;  some  signs  are  manifest  and  obvious  to  all  at  all  times, 
some  to  few,  or  seldom,  or  hardly  perceived  :  let  them  keep  their  own  coun- 
sel, none  will  take  notice  or  suspect  them.      They  do  not  express  in  outward 
shew  their  depraved  imaginations  (as  'Hercules  de  Saxoni^  observes),  but 
conceal  them  wholly  to  themselves^  and  are  very  wise  men,  as  I  have  often 
seen :  some  fear ;  some  do  not  fear  at  all^  as  such  as  think  themselves 
kings  or  dead ;  some  have  more  signs,  some  fewer,  some  great,  some  less ; 
some  vex,  fret,  still  fear,  grieve,  lament,  suspect,  laugh,  sing,  weep,  chafe, 
&c.  by  fits  (as  I  have  said),  or  more  during  and  permanent.     Some  dote  in 
one  thing,  are  most  childish,  and  ridiculous,  and  to  be  wondered  at  in  that, 
and  yet,  for  all  other  matters  most  discreet  and  wise.     To  some  it  is  in  dis- 
position, to  another  in  habit ;  and,  as  they  write  of  heat  and  cold,  we  may 
say  of  this  humour,  one  is  melancholicus  ad  octo,  a  second  two  degrees  less, 
a  third  half-way.     'Tis  super-particular,  sesquialtera,  sesquitertia,  and  su- 

•  Lib.  3.  cap.  14.  Qui  se  regem  putavlt  regno  expulsum.  *  Dipnosophist.  lib.  ThnsyUOs  pntarit  omnei 
naves  in  Pir^Deum  portum  appellentes  suas  esse.  <■  De  hist.  MmI.  mirab.  lib.  2.  cap.  1.  *  Genibus  flexis 
loqui  cum  illo  voliiit,  et  adstare  jam  turn  putavit,  &c.  ^  Gordonioa.  Quod  sit  propheta,  et  inflatua  a  Spi. 
ritu  Sanctu.  *  Qui  forensibus  caussis  inaudat,  nil  niai  arresta  cogltat,  et  suppUcea  Ubelloa ;  alius  non  nisi 
veraua  facit.  P.  Forestus.  >  Gordonius.  *  Vcrbo  non  exprimunt,  nee  opere,  sed  altA  mente  recondunt  j 
et  auat  viri  prudeotissimi,  auoa  ego  sope  novl  {  cum  multl  aint  iliie  tinuHre,  at  qui  ae  reges  ct  mortuoa  po' 
tant ;  plura  aigna  quidam  hakbent,  pauciora,  majon,  minorm. 
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perbipartient  terliat,  quinla$  melajwhol'uE.  Sfc.  all  Uiose  geometrical  proper- 
lioDS  are  too  little  to  express  it.  ^  It  comet  lo  numy  bg fits,  and  got*  ;  touthert 
U  it  atntinaale :  maay  (saith ''  Faventiuus)  in  spring  and  fall  only  are  mohtUd: 
■onie  once  a  year,  as  that  Roman,  "^Gakn  speaks  uf ;  ''one,  al  the  conjunction 
of  tlie  moon  alone,  or  sorue  uiifortiinate  aspects,  at  «iicli  anil  such  set  hours 
and  limes,  like  the  sea  tides;  to  some  women  wlien  tliey  Se  with  child,  as  '  Platef 
notes,  never  otherwise:  to  others  'lis  settled  and  lixed  :  to  one  led  about  and 
variable  still  by  that  iguis/ataus  of  pliantasie,  like  an  ar/An(i«.  or  running 
gout,  'lis  here  and  lliere,  and  in  every  joint,  always  molesting  some  part  or 
other :  or  if  llie  l>ody  be  fiee,  in  a  rnvriad  of  forms  exercising  the  mind.  A 
second,  once  peradventute  in  hi»  life,  hath  a  most  ^ievotis  fit,  once  in  seven 
years,  once  in  five  years,  even  to  the  extremity  of  madness,  deatli,  or  dotage, 
and  that  upon  some  feral  accident  or  perlurbation,  terrible  object,  and  that  fot 
a  time,  never  perhaps  so  before,  never  alWr.  A  third  is  moved  upon  all  ii  *  ~ 
troublesome  objects,  cross  fortune,  disaster,  and  violent  passions,  other 
free,  once  troubled  in  three  or  four  years.  A  fourth,  if  tilings  be  to  his  m 
or  he  in  action,  well  pleased  in  good  company,  is  most  jocund,  and  of  a  good  ' 
complexion ;  if  idle,  or  alone,  i  la  mort,  or  carried  away  wholly  with  pleasant 
dreams  and  phantasies,  but  if  once  crossed  and  displeased,  Peclore  concipiet 
nil  niti  tritia  nto ;  his  countenance  is  altered  on  a  sudden,  his  heart  heavy ; 
irksome  thoughts  cruoiiie  his  soul,  and  in  an  instant  he  is  moped  or  weary  of 
his  life,  he  will  kill  himself.  A  fiilh  complains  in  his  yonlh,  a  sixth  in  his 
middle  age,  the  last  in  his  old  age. 

Generally  thus  much  we  may  conclude  of  melancholy — that  it  is  'most 
pleasant  at  tirst,  I  say,  mentis  graliisimus  error,  a  most  delightsome  humour, 
to  be  alone,  dwell  alone,  walk  alone,  meditate,  lye  in  bed  whole  daves, 
dreaming  awake  as  it  were,  and  frame  a  thousand  fanlastical  imaginations 
unto  themselves.  They  are  never  better  pleased  than  when  they  are  so  doiug,^ 
f  arc  in  Paradise  for  the  time,  and  cannot  well  endure  to  be  interru[^fl 
ti  him  the  poet,  ^H 


Aey  a 
Hithh 


you  have  undone  him,  he  complains,  if  you  trouble  him :  tell  him  what  in- 
convenience will  iollow,  what  will  be  the  event;  all  is  one:  canis  ad  romilum: 
*'  'tis  so  pleasant,  he  cannot  refrain.  He  may  thus  continue  peradventure 
many  years  by  reason  of  a  strong  temperature,  or  some  mixture  of  business, 
which  may  divert  his  cogitations:  but,  at  the   last,  tttsa  imaginatio,  his 

Chantasie  is  crazed,  and,  now  habituated  to  such  toyes,  cannot  but  work  still 
ke  a  fat  i  the  scene  alters  upon  a  sudden  ;  fear  and  sorrow  supplant  those 
pleasing  thoughts  i  suspicion,  discontent  and  perpetual  uixiety  succeed  V^m 
their  plucej ;  so  by  little  and  little,  by  that  shoeing-horn  of  idleness,  and  ^^| 
luntary  solitariness.  Melancholy.  Uiis  feral  fiend,  is  drawn  on;  and  ^^ 

'  UuuiiiiDi  RTtlcK  id  «ur«  ^^M 

Xlhaat.  tutam  ndlcf  la  IWlu*  IcniUl :  ^^ 

it  was  not  BO  delicious  at  first,  as  it  is  now  bitter  and  harsh :  a  cankered 
soul  macerale<l  with  cares  and  discontents.  t<tdium  tita,  impatience,  agonv, 
inconstancy,  irresolution,  precipitate  them  unto  unspeakable  miseries. 
They  cannot  endure  company,  light,  or  life  it  self,  some ;  unht  for  action, 
and  the  like.  J  Their  bodies  are  lean  and  dryed  up,  withered,  ugly,  their 
looks  liarsh,  very  dull,  and  their  souls  turniented,  as  they  are  more  or  less 
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intangled,  as  the  humour  hath  been  intended^  or  according  to  the  continuance 
of  time  they  have  been  troubled. 

To  discern  all  which  symptomes  the  better  ^  Rhasis  the  Arabian  makes 
three  degrees  of  them.  The  first  is  ^faUa  cogitation  foise  conceits  and  idle 
thoughts ;  to  misconstrue  and  amplifie,  aggravating  every  thing  they  con- 
ceive or  fear :  the  second  is,  falsa  cogitata  loqui,  to  talk  to  themselves,  or 
to  use  inarticulate,  incondite  voices,  speeches,  obsolete  gestures,  and  plainly 
to  utter  their  minds  and  conceits  of  their  hearts  by  their  words  and  actions, 
as  to* laugh,  weep,  to  be  silent,  not  to  sleep,  eat  their  meat,  Arc.  the  third  is 
to  put  in  practice  that  which  they  think  or  speak.  Savanarola  (Rub,  11 « 
tract,  8.  cap,  1.  de  €Bgritudine)  confirms  as  much  :  ^when  he  begins  to  ex- 
preu  that  in  words,  which  he  conceives  in  his  heart ,  or  talhs  idly,  or  goes 
from  one  thing  to  another  (which  ^  Gordonius  calls  nee  caput  habentia,  nee 
caudam)y  he  is  in  the  middle  way  :  ®  but,  when  he  begins  to  act  it  lihewise, 
and  to  put  his  fopperies  in  execution,  he  is  then  in  the  extent  of  melancholy 
or  madness  it  self.  This  progress  of  melancholy  you  shall  easily  observe  in 
them  that  have  been  so  aflected :  they  go  smiling  to  themselves  at  first,  at 
length  they  laugh  out ;  at  first  solitary,  at  last  they  can  endure  no  company : 
or,  if  they  do,  they  are  now  dizards,  past  sense  and  shame,  quite  moped  ; 
they  care  not  what  they  say  or  do ;  all  their  actions,  words,  gestures,  are 
furious  or  ridiculous.  At  first  his  mind  is  troubled ;  he  doth  not  attend 
what  is  said ;  if  you  can  teU  him  a  tale,  he  cryes  at  last,  what  said  you  ? 
but  in  the  end  he  mutters  to  himself,  as  old  women  do  many  times,  or  old 
men  when  they  sit  alone;  upon  a  sudden  they  laugh,  whoop,  hollow,  or  run 
away,  and  swear  they  see  or  hear  players,  p  devils,  hobgoblins,  ghosts ; 
strike,  or  strut,  Sec,  grow  humorous  m  the  end.  Like  him  in  the  poet — 
Sippe  ducentos,  sape  decern  servos — he  will  dress  himself,  and  undress,  care- 
less at  last,  grows  insensible,  stupid,  or  mad.  ^  He  howls  like  a  woolf,  barks 
like  a  dog,  and  raves  like  Ajax  and  Orestes,  hears  musick  and  outcryes, 
which  no  man  else  hears ;  as  '  he  did  whom  Amatus  Lusitanus  mentioneth 
(cent,  3.  cura  55),  or  that  woman  in  '  Springer,  that  spake  many  languages, 
and  said  she  was  possessed ;  that  farmer,  in  ^  Prosper  Calenus,  that  disputed 
and  discoursed  learnedly  in  philosophy  and  astronomy,  with  Alexander  Achilles 
his  master,  at  Boloigne  in  Italy.     But  of  these  I  have  already  spoken. 

Who  can  sufficiently  speak  of  these  symptomes,  or  prescribe  rules  to  com- 
prehend them  ?  As  Echo  to  the  painter  in  Ausonius,  vane,  quid  affectas,  jrc. 
foolish  fellow,  what  wilt?  if  you  must  needs  paint  me,  paint  a  voice,  et 
similem  si  vis  pingere,  pinge  sonum :  if  you  will  describe  melancholy,  de- 
scribe a  phantastical  conceit,  a  corrupt  imagination,  vain  thoughts  and  dif- 
ferent ;  which  who  can  do  ?  The  four  and  twenty  letters  make  no  more 
variety  of  words  in  divers  languages,  than  melancholy  conceits  produce 
diversity  of  symptomes  in  several  persons.  They  are  irregular,  obscure, 
various,  so  infinite,  Proteus  himself  is  not  so  divers;  you  may  as  well 
make  the  moon  a  new  coat,  as  a  true  character  of  a  melancholy  man ;  as 
soon  find  the  motion  of  a  bird  in  the  air,  as  the  heart  of  man,  a  melan- 
choly man.  They  are  so  confused,  I  say,  divers,  intermixt  with  other 
diseases  —  as  the  species  be  confounded  (which  ^  I  have  shewed)  so  are  the 
symptomes ;  sometimes  with  headach,  cachexia,  dropsie,  stone  (as  you  may 
perceive    by  those   several   examples   and   illustrations,    collected    by   Hil. 

k  Lib.  9.  ad  Almansorein.  >  Practici  nu^ore.  ■  Qunm  ore  loqnltnr  mm  corde  oonccpft,  quum  niUto 
de  uni  re  ad  altud  tnuuit,  neque  rationem  de  aliqoo  rcddit,  tone  eat  in  medio :  at  qunm  Inciplt  operarl  qua 
loqnttur.  In  tummo  gradu  eat.  ••  Cap.  19.  PorUc.  2.  Loquitnr  iccaro,  ct  ad  alloa,  ac  al  Tere  prcaentca. 
Aug.  c.  ll.Ub.  decurft  proroortulBgereiKU.  Bhaala.  •  Qmun  ici  ad  hoe  dcvenlt,  ut  cft,  qua  cogitare 
cceperit,  ore  promat,  atque  acU  pennlaceat,  turn  patHtU  melancholia  est.  p  MehmchoUciu  ae  Tldere  et 

audtre  pntat  demones.  Larater,  de  apectrla,  par.  8.  cap.  2.  <  Wkrot,  L  S.  c.  81.  '  Michael,  a  mntl- 
vlan.       ■  Malleo  malef.       *  Ub.  de  atr&  bUe.       •  Put.  1.  Snba.  2.  Mem.  2. 
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(Itslieiiii,  '  spicil.  2.  Mercurialis,  coniU.  118.  cap'.Q.  el  11.),  with  head-acli, 
epilepsie,  priapismus,  (Trincavellius.  cantit,  12.  lib.  1.  cotuil.  39.)  wiUi 
gout,  cnninuj  appelitus  (Montanus,  consil.  26.  §-c.  23.  234.  249),  with 
^lling-aickness,  head-acli,  vertigo,  lycanthropiH,  &c.  (J.  Ctesar  CUudiaus, 
consult,  A.  consull.  SO.  et  I  Ifi)  with  gout,  a^ues,  hemroids,  stone,  &c.  Who 
can  distiD^uish  these  itielanchaly  syniptomes  so  tnterniixt  with  others,  or  apply 
them  to  their  several  kinds,  confine  them  into  metliod  ?  'Tis  hard,  f  coolesg  ; 
yet  I  have  disposed  of  them  as  1  could,  and  will  descend  to  particularize 
them  according  to  their  species  :  for  hitlierto  1  have  expatiated  in  more  gene- 
ni  lists  or  tenns,  speaking  promiscuously  of  such  ordinary  sig^s,  which  occur 
amongst  writers.  Not  that  tliey  are  all  ta  be  ibund  in  one  man ;  for  that  were 
to  paint  a  monster  or  cbimeiu,  not  a  man ;  but  some  in  one,  some  in  another, 
aod  that  successively  or  at  several  times. 

Which  1  have  been  the  more  curious  to  express  and  report,  not  to  upbraid 
any  miserable  man,  or  by  way  of  derision  (1  rather  pity  them),  but  the  better 
to  discern,  to  apply  remedies  unto  them;  and  to  shew  that  the  best  and  soundest 
of  us  oil  is  in  great  danger ;  how  much  we  ought  to  fear  our  own  fickle  estates, 
remember  our  miseries  and  vanities,  examine  and  humiliate  ourselves,  seek  to 
God,  and  call  to  him  for  mercy,  that  needs  not  look  for  any  rods  to  scourge 
our  selves,  since  we  cairy  them  in  our  bowels,  and  that  our  souls  are  in  a  mi- 
serable captivity,  if  tlie  light  of  grace  and  heavenly  truth  doth  not  shine  con- 
tinually upon  us  ;  and  by  our  discretion  to  moderate  our  selves,  to  be  more 
circumspect  and  wary  in  the  midst  ofthese  dangers. 

MEMB.  11. 
SuiisECT.  I. — Symptomes  of  Head-Melancholy.  ^| 

If  no  si/tnptoines appear  about  the  ilomach,  nor  Ike  blood  be  mitaffeottd^ 
and  fear  and  sorrow  conlinve.  His  to  be  thought  the  brain  itself  is  troubled,  by 
reason  nfn  melancholy  juyce  bred  in  it,  or  olherwayes  conveyed  into  H  : 
and  that  evil  juyce  is  from  the  dislemperalure  of  the  pari ,  or  left  after  name 
injiammatimi.  Thus  far  Piso.  But  this  is  not  alwaves  true ;  for  blood  and 
hypochondries  both  are  of^en  afiected  even  in  head -melancholy.  *  Hercules 
de  SaxoniS  differs  here  from  the  common  current  of  writers,  putting  pecu- 
liar signs  of  head-melancholy,  from  the  sole  distemperature  of  spirits  in  the 
brain,  as  they  are  hot,  cold,  dry,  moist,  all  without  matter ,  from  the  motion 
alone,  and  tenebrosity  of  spirits.  Of  melancholy  which  proceeds  frora 
humours  by  aduslion,  he  treat*  apart,  with  their  several  symptomes  and 
cures.  The  common  signs,  if  it  be  by  essence  in  the  head,  are  rtiddiness  of 
face,  liiyh  sanguine  complexion,  most  part,  {rubore  latvralo,  'one  calls  it) 
a  blewish,  and  sometimes  full  of  pumples,  with  red  eyes.  (Avicenna,  /,  3, 
fen.  2.  Tract.  4.  e.  18.  Durelus,  and  others  out  of  Galen,  i^e  a/ecf.  /,  3. 
c.  6.)  *  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  to  this  of  redness  of  lace,  aAA&  heaviness  of  the 
head,  fjed  and  hollow  eyes.  *  If  it  proceed  from  dryness  of  the  brain, 
then  their  heads  will  be  light,  vertiginous,  and  they  most  apt  to  tvaie,  and  to 
continue  whole  months  together  without  sleep.  Few  excrements  in  their  eyes 
and  nostrils;  and  often  bald  by  reason  of  excess  of  dryness.  Montaltus 
adds  (c.  17).  If  it  proceeds  from  moisture,  duiness,  drowsiness,  head-ach 
follows;  and,  (as  Sotlust.  Salvianus,  c.  1.  /.  2.  out  of  his  own  experience 
found)  epileptical,  with  a  multitude  of  humours  in  the  head.     They  are  very 
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bashful,  if  ruddy,  apt  to  bluah,  and  to  be  red  upon  all  occasions,  pmsertim 
si  metus  accesserit.  But  the  cbiefest  symptome  to  discern  this  species,  as  I 
have  said,  is  this,  that  there  be  no  notable  signs  in  the  stomach,  hypochondries, 
or  elsewhere,  digna,  as  ^  Montaltus  terms  them,  or  of  greater  note,  because 
oftentimes  the  passions  of  the  stomach  concurr  with  them.  Wind  is  commoi 
to  all  three  species,  and  is  not  excluded,  only  that  of  the  hypochondries  is 
^more  windy  Uian  the  rest,  saith  Hollerius.  Aetius  (teirab.  I.  2.  se,  2.  c.  9. 
et  10)  maintains  the  same  :  **if  there  be  more  signs,  and  more  evident,  'm  the 
head  than  elsewhere,  the  head  is  primarily  affected,  and  prescribes  head  melan- 
choly to  be  cured  by  meats  (amongst  the  rest)  void  of  wind,  and  good  juyce, 
not  excluding  wind,  or  corrupt  blood,  even  in  head  melancholy  it  sdf :  but  these 
species'  are  often  confounded,  and  so  are  their  symptomes,  as  I  have  already 
proved.  The  symptomes  of  the  mind  are  superfluous  and  continual  cogita- 
tions :  V^r,  when  the  he<id  is  heated,  it  scorcheth  the  bloody  ctndfrom  thence 
proceed  melancholy  fumes,  which  trouble  the  mind  (Avicenna).  They  are 
very  cholerick,  and  soon  hot,  solitary,  sad,  often  silent,  watchful,  discontent 
(Montaltus^  cap,  24).  If  any  thing  trouble  them,  they  cannot  sleep,  but  fret 
themselves  still,  till  another  object  mitigate,  or  time  wear  it  out.  They  have 
grievous  passions,  and  immoderate  perturbations  of  the  mind,  fear,  sorrow,  &c. 
yet  not  so  continuate,  but  that  they  are  sometimes  merry,  apt  to  profuse 
laughter  (which  is  more  to  be  wondered  at),  and  that  by  the  authority  of  'Galen 
himself,  by  a  reason  of  mixture  of  blood  :  prarubri  jocosis  delectantur,  et 
irrisores  plerumque  sunt :  if  they  be  ruddy,  they  are  delighted  in  jests,  and 
oftentimes  scoffers  themselves,  conceited,  and  (as  Rodericus  a  Vega  comments 
on  that  place  of  Galen)  merry,  witty,  of  a  pleasant  disposition,  and  yet 
grievously  melancholy  anon  after.  Omnia  discunt  sine  doctore,  saith  Aretseus : 
they  learn  without  a  teacher  :  and,  as  ^Laurentius  supposeth,  those  feral  pas- 
sions and  symptomes  of  such  as  think  themselves  glass,  pitchers,  feathers,  &c. 
speak  strange  languages,  proceed  a  calore  cerebri  (if  it  be  in  excess),  from  the 
brains  distempered  heat. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Symptomes  of  windy  Hypochondriacal  Melancholy, 

In  this  hypochondriacal  or  fatuous  melancholy  ^  the  symptomes  are  so 
ambiguous,  (saith  ^  Crate,  in  a  counsel  of  his  for  a  noble  woman)  that  the  most 
exquisite  physicians  cannot  determine  of  the  part  affected,  Matthew  Flac- 
cius,  consulted  about  a  noble  matron,  confessed  as  much,  that  in  this  malady, 
he,  with  Hollerius,  Fracastorius,  Falopius,  and  others,  being  to  give  their 
sentence  of  a  pnrty  labouring  of  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  could  not 
find  out  by  the  symptomes,  which  part  was  most  especially  affected  :  some 
said  the  womb,  some  heart,  some  stomach,  &c.  and  tfierefore  Crato  (consil, 
24.  lib.  1)  boldly  avers,  that,  in  this  diversity  of  symptomes  which  com- 
monly accompany  this  disease,  *  no  physician  can  truly  say  what  part  is 
affected.  Galen  (lib.  3.  de  loc.  affect.)  reckons  up  these  ordinary  symp- 
tomes (which  all  the  neotericks  repeat)  out  of  Diodes  ;  only  this  fault  he 
finds  with  him,  that  he  puts  not  fear  and  sorrow  amongst  the  other  signs. 
Trincavellius  excuseth  Diodes  {lib.  3.  consil.  35),  because  that  oftentimes, 
in  a  strong  head  and  constitution,  a  generous  spirit,  and  a  valiant,  these 
symptomes  appear  not,  by  reason  of  his  valour  and  courage.     J  Hercules  de 


^  Si  nulla  dig^a  Isesio  ventriculo,  quoniazn,  in  hac  melancholiA  capiUs,  ezigua  nonnunquam  ventriculi 

Sathemata  colunt ;  duo  enim  heec  membra  sibi  invicem  affecUonem  transmittunt.        '  Postrema  magia 
atuosa.        <)  Si  minus  molestiie  circa  venUiculum  aut  ventrem,  in  Ua  cerebrum  primario  afficitur ;  et  curare 


oportet  hunc  affectum,  per  cibos  flatCis  exsortea,  et  bonee  concoctionis,  &c.  raro  cerebrum  afficitur  sine  ven- 
tric-ulo.  '  Sanguinem  adurit  caput  calidius  :  et  Inde  fUmI  melanchoUd  aduati  animimi  ezagitant.  f  Lib. 
de  loc.  affect,  cap.  6.  sCap.  6.  ■>  HUdesheim,  apicil.  l.de  mel.    In  hypochondriacA  melancholU, 

adoo  ambigua  sunt  symptomata,  ut  etUun  exercitatiasimi  medid  de  loco  anccto  statuere  non  poaatnt. 
'Medici  de  loco  affecto  nequeuot  atatuere.  J  Tract,  poatumo  de  md.  Patavli  edit.  1620.  per  Bozettum 
Bibliop.  cap.  2. 
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Saxoni^  (to  whom  I  subscribe)  ia  of  the  same  mind  (which  I  have  before 
touched)  \\\:iXfeaT  and  sorrow  are  not  general  ivmplomes  :  tome  fear,  and 
are  not  sad  ;  some  be  sad,  and  tear  not ;  some  neither  I'ear  nor  grieTe.    The  rest 
•re  these,  beside  fear  and  sorrow,  ''iharf,  belchtnifs,  fuUame  cruditiea,  Acat  in 
the  bowels,  te'ind  and  rumbling  in  Me  guts,  vehement  gripingt,  pain   ii 
belly  and  stomach  sometimes,  qfier  meat  that  it  hard  of  concoction,  t 
viatering  of  the  stomach,  and  moist  spittle,  cold  fiocat,  importuiius  3u<k 
unseasonable  stveat  all  over  ike  body  (as  Oetaviiig  Horatianus,  lib.  2.  cap.  i 
calls  it)  caldjaynts,  indigestions  ;  '  they  cannot  endare  their  ouin  JuUoTKe  ~ 
helckings  i  continual  Kind  about  their  hypochondries,  heal  and  griping  in 
their  bowels ;  preecordia  sursuni  conTelluntur,  midriff,  and  bowels  are  pulled 
!  the  veins  about  their  eyes  look  red,  and  swell  from  vapours  and  wind. 
Their  ears  ein^  now  and  then  ;  vertJ^  and  giddiness  comes  by  tits,  turbulent 
dreams,  driness,  leanness;  apt  they  are  to  sweat  upon  all  oi:c3sions,  of  all 
colours  and  complexions.     Many  of  them  are  high  coloured,  especially  al^er 
meals  ;  which  symptoine  Cardinal  Ctesius  was  much  troubled  with,  and  of 
which  he  complained  to  Prosper  Calenus  )iis  physician,  he  could  not  eat,  or 
drink  a  cup  of  wine,  hut  he  was  as  red  in  the  face,  as  if  he  had  been  at  amaiors 
feast.     That  symptome  alone  vexeth  many.     '".Some  i^in  ai'e  black,  pale, 
ruddy  ;  sometime  their  shoulders  and  shoulder-blades  alec  ;  there  is  a  leaping 
all  over  their  bodies,  sudden  trembling,  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  that 
•ardiaca  passio,  grief  in  the  mouth  of  the  stomach,  which  maketh  the  patient 
think  his  heart  it  self  aketh,  and  sometimes  sulfocation,  ilifftKultas  anhelil&s, 
short  breath,  hard  wind,  strong  pulse,  swooning,  Montanus  [eonsil.  55),  Triiv 
cavellius  (ji'A.  3,consil.  36.  ef  37)  Fernehus  (eons,  43),  Frambesatiiis (ecu vj 
iib,  I,  coaiil.  17),  HiIdesheim,Claudinus,&c.  give  instance  of  every  particul 
The  pecidiar  svmptomes,  which  properly  belong  to  each  part,  be  these,     tl 
proceed  Irom  the  stomach,  saith  "Savanarola,  'tis  full  of  pain,  wind.     Ouia- 
neriusadds,  VETTfi^o,  nausea,  much  spitting.  Sec.     If  from  the  myrache,  a  swd- 
ling  and  wind  in  the  hypochondries,  a  loathing  and  appetite  to  vomit,  pulling 
upward.     If  from  the  heart,  aking  and  trembling  of  it,  much  heaviness.     If 
from  the  liver,  there  is  usually  a  pain  in  the  tight  hypochondry.     If  from  the 
spleen,  hardoesa  and  grief  in  the  left  hypochondry,  a  rumbling,  much  appetite 
and  small  digestion  ( Avicenna).     If  from  the  meaaraick  veins  and  hver  on  the 
other  side,  little  or  no  appetite  (Here,  de  Saxion£i).     If  from  the  hypochon.    , 
dries,  a  rumbling  inflation,  concoction  is  hindered,  often  belchiug,  &c.     AqA^ 
from  these  crudities,  windy  vapours  ascend  up  to  tlie  brain,  which  trouble  tUH 
imagination,  and  cause  fear,  sorrow,  dulness,  heaviness,  many  terrible  cP>h| 
ceils  and  chimeras,  as  Leumius  well  observes  (l.  1.  c    16) :  a«  "a  black  a*^H 
thivk  cloud  covers  the  san.  and  intercepts  his  beams  and  light,  so  doth  H^^^ 
melancholy  vapour  obnubilate  the  mind,  inforce  it  to  many  absurd  Ihaugkf^M 
and  imaginations,  and  compel  good,  wise,  honest,  discreet  men  (arising  be  j 
the  brain  from  the  slower  parts,  as  smoak  out  of  a  chimney)  to  dote,  speak, 
ind  do  that    which  becomes  them  not,  their  persons,  callings,    wisdoms. 
One,  by  reason  of  those  ascending  vapours  and  gripinga  rumbling  beneath, 
will  not  be  perswaded  but  that  he  hath  a  serpent  in  his  guts,  a  viper ; 
another,  frogs.     Trdllianus  relates  a  story  of  a  woman,  that  imagined  she  had 
fallowed  an  eel,  or  a  serpent;  and  Felix  Pialems  (observat.  lib.  1.)  hath 

« i^iKoclu  dUBcltl.  ipulun  bumldum  idqiu  mtillDni  Mquttnr.  &f.  Hip.  lib.  de  s't.  Gilniui,  McJgnc^u 
liiSb  Ft  Aetia,  Aluoiania,  PUo,  Umlnllafl.  Brntfl.  Wn^kcr,  ftc.  <  CfnA  pnrcanllii  de  ualdiil  InAitionf 
EFUDtur  [  el,nimfvdoreloUiu?aipaTiilmpoFtiuH>,  AH^doflutlriiLoAavptpfltiiiDlur.  iiKlfimUDiwlBboTiDl, 
..(lu  luDii  liimAVH  pflrrhotmcudt,  Ttfceniin  doLoret  hftbenl.  '  Mmultiu,  e-  1!i-  wecknr,  PuduLua, 
13,  Altomanu.  e.  7.  LaunnUiu.  c  7S,  Brael,  Oordnn.  ■  Pnd.  mijor.  Dnlvr  la  H  (I  nnloleu.  luu- 
u        •  L'l  j^n  dmuqur  niibis.  lOli  oltiiH.  mUu  fI  Inioco  cju  inlervlpll  el  offtiioil .  ilt,  (te.       >  L'l 
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a  most  memorable  example  of  a  countreyman  of  his,  that  by  chance  falling 
into  a  pit  where  frogs  and  frogs-spawn  was,  and  a  little  of  that  water  swallowed, 
began  to  suspect  that  he  had  likewise  swallowed  frogs-spawn ;  and  with  that 
conceipt  and  fear,  his  phantasie  wrought  so  far,  that  he  verily  thought  he  had 
young  live  frogs  in  his  belly,  qui  vivebant  ex  alimento  sua,  that  lived  by  his 
Dourishment,  and  was  so  certainly  perswaded  of  it,  that,  for  many  years  follow- 
ing, he  could  not  be  rectified  in  his  conceipt :  he  studied  physick  seven  years 
together,  to  cure  himself,  travelled  into  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  to  conferr 
with  the  best  physicians  about  it,  and,  anno  1609,  asked  his  counsel  amongst 
the  rest.  He  told  him  it  was  wind,  his  conceipt,  &c.  but  mordicus  contra- 
dicere^  et  ore  et  scriptU  probare  nitebatur :  no  saying  would  serve :  it  was 
no  wind  but  real  frogs :  and  do  you  not  hear  them  croak  ?  Platerus  would 
have  deceived  him  by  putting  live  frogs  into  his  excrements :  but  he,  being  a 
physician  himself,  would  not  be  deceived,  vir  prudens  alias y  et  doctus,  a  wise 
and  learned  man  otherwise,  a  doctor  of  physick ;  and  after  seven  years  dotage 
in  this  kind,  a  phantasid  liberatus  est,  he  was  cured.  Laurentius  and  Goulsurt 
have  many  such  examples,  if  you  be  desirous  to  read  them.  One  commodity, 
above  the  rest  which  are  melancholy,  these  windy  flatuous  have — lucida 
interval  la  :  their  symptomes  and  pains  are  not  usually  so  continuate  as  the 
rest,  but  come  by  fits,  fear  and  sorrow  and  the  rest :  yet  in  another,  they 
exceed  sdl  others;  and  that  is, ^they  are  luxurious,  incontinent,  and  prone  to 
renery,  by  reason  of  wind,  et  facile  amant,  et  quamlibet  fere  amant  (Jason 
Pratensis).  ■'  Rhasis  is  of  opinion,  that  Venus  doth  many  of  them  much  good ; 
the  other  symptomes  of  the  mind  be  common  with  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptomes  of  Melancholy  abounding  in  the  whole  body. 

Their  bodies,  that  are  affected  with  this  universal  melancholy,  are  most  part 
black;  ^the  melancholy  juyce  is  redundant  all  over;  hirsute  they  are,  and  lean; 
they  have  broad  veins,  their  blood  is  gross  and  thick.  *  Their  spleen  is  weak, 
and  a  liver  apt  to  ingender  the  humour ;  they  have  kept  bad  diet,  or  have  had 
some  evacuation  stopped,  as  hcemroids,  or  months  in  women,  which  "Tralli- 
anus,  in  the  cure,  would  have  carefully  to  be  inquired,  and  withal  to  ob- 
serve of  what  complexion  the  party  is,  black  or  red.  For,  as  Forrestus 
and  Hollerius  contend,  if  ^they  be  black,  it  proceeds  from  abundance  of 
natural  melancholy ;  if  it  proceed  from  cares,  agony,  discontents,  diet,  exer- 
cise, &c.  they  may  be  as  well  of  any  other  colour,  red,  yellow,  pale,  as  black, 
and  yet  their  whole  blood  corrupt ;  prcerubri  colore  scepe  sunt  tales  scepe 
flavi  (saith  ^  Montaltus,  cap.  22).  The  best  way  to  discern  this  species,  is 
to  let  them  bleed  :  if  the  blood  be  corrupt,  thick,  and  black,  and  they 
withal  free  from  those  hypochondriacal  symptomes,  and  not  so  grievously 
troubled  with  them,  or  those  of  the  head,  it  argues  they  are  melancholy  a 
toto  corpore.  The  fumes  which  arise  from  this  corrupt  blood,  disturb  the 
mind,  and  make  them  fearful  and  sorrowful,  heavy-hearted,  as  the  rest, 
dejected,  discontented,  solitary,  silent,  weary  of  their  lives,  dull  and  heavy, 
or  merry,  &c.  and,  if  far  gone,  that  which  Apuleius  wished  to  his  enemy,  by 
way  of  imprecation,  is  true  in  them  :  ^dead  mens  bones,  hobyoblins,  ghosts, 
are  ever  in  their  minds,  and  meet  them  still  in  every  turn  ;  all  the  bugbears 

1  Hypochondriacl  maxime  affectont  colre,  et  multiplicator  coittui  to  Iptte,  eo  quod  TentoalUtct  multipU- 
cantur  in  hypochondriis,  et  coitus  aaepe  allevat  baa  ventoaitatM.  '  Cont.  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  •  Wecker. 
Melancbolicus  auccus  toto  corpore  redundana.  *  Splen  naturA  imbedlUor.  Montaltua,  cap  22.  "  Lib. 
1.  cap.  16.  Interrogare  convenit,  an  aliqua  eracuationis  retentio  obvenerit,  rlri  in  baemorrboid.  muUenun 
menstruts ;  et  vide  faciem  similiter,  an  ait  nibicunda.  ^  Naturalea  nigri  ac<raiaiti  a  toto  corpore,  siepe 
rubicundi.  ^  Montaltus,  cap.  22.  Piso.  Ex  colore  aanginlnlB,  si  miouas  Teiuun,  n  fluat  niger,  &c.  >  Apul. 
1.  1.  Semper  obviee  species  mortuorum :  quldquld  ombrmrum  eat  tispiam,  quidqnid  lemurum  et  lanranim, 
oculis  suis  agfrerunt :  sibl  fingunt  omnia  noctium  occursaciilf,  omni*  bttatonim  formldaiDiDa ;  omnift  sepul* 
CTonim  terriculameiita. 
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of  ihe  night,  and  lerraurs  and  farnjbabea  of  tombet  and  gravet  are  btfoT^ 
tkeiT  fyts  and  in  their  thoughts,  as  to  women  and  children,  if  they  be  in  the 
dark  alone.  If  they  hear,  or  read,  or  tee,  any  tragical  object,  it  aticks  by 
them:  they  are  arraid  of  death,  and  yet  weary  of  their  lives  ;  in  iheir  dispon- 
tented  humours,  they  t]uarret  with  all  the  world, bitterly  inveigh,  tan  satyrically 
and,  because  they  cannot  otherwise  vent  their  passions,  or  redress  what  is  am' 
M  they  mean,  they  will,  by  violent  death,  at  last  be  revenged  on  themseli 
SuBSECT.  IV. — Sr/mptomes  of  Maids,  Nunnes,  and  Widows  Melancholy. 

Because  LodovJcus  Mercalustin  his  second  book  de  mulier.  affect,  c,  4.) 
and  Rodericus  a  Castro  (de  morb.  mulier.  c.  3.  I.  i),  two  famous  physiciaos 
in  Spain,  Daniel  Sennertua  of  Wittenberg  {lib.  I.  pari.  2.  c.  13),  with  others, 
have  vouchsafed,  in  their  works  not  long  since  published,  to  write  two  just 
trealtses  de  Melancholid  Virgiaam,  Monialiam,  et  Viduatvm,  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  melancholy  (which  I  have  already  specified)  distinct  from  the  rest, 
(Tfor  il  much  differs  from  that  which  commonly  befals  men  and  other  women, 
as  having  one  only  cause  proper  to  women  alone)  I  may  not  omit,  in  this 
general  survey  of  melancholy  symptomes,  to  set  down  the  particular  signs  of 
such  parties  so  misaflected. 

TliG  causes  are  assigned  out  of  Hippocrates,  Cleopatra,  Moschion.  and 
those  old  gynaciorum  scriptores,  of  this  feral  malady,  in  more  ancient 
maids,  widows,  and  barren  women,  ob  stptum  transvertum  violatum  (saith 
Mereatua),  by  reason  of  the  midriffe  or  (Sapkragma,  heart  and  brain 
offended  witli  those  vicious  vapours  which  come  from  menstruous  blood : 
inftamnuttionem  arteriic  circa  dorsum,  Rodericus  adds,  an  inflammation  of 
tlie  back,  which  witli  llie  rest  is  ofFcnded  by  'thai  fiiliginous  exhalation  of 
corrupt  seed,  troubling  the  brain,  heart  and  mind ;  the  brain  1  say,  not  in 
essence,  but  by  consent ;  nniveria  entm  hujus  affect&s  caasa  ab  ulero  pen- 
det,  et  a  sanguinis  menslrm  maltlid :  for,  in  a  word,  the  whole  malady  pro- 
ceeds firom  diut  inflammation,  putredity,  black  smoky  vapours,  Sec.  from 
Ihonce  comes  care,  sorrow,  ana  anxiety,  obfuscation  of  spirits,  agony,  des- 
peration, and  the  like,  which  are  intended  or  remitted,  si  amatorius  accesse- 
rit  ardor,  or  ariy  other  violent  object  or  perturbation  of  mind.  Tliis  melan- 
choly may  happen  to  widows,  with  much  care  and  sorrow,  as  fre<]Liently  it 
doth,  by  reason  of  a  sudden  alteration  of  their  accustomed  course  of  Ufe, 
&c.  To  such  as  lye  in  chllde-bed,  oh  suppressam  purgationem  ;  but  to 
nunnes  and  mure  ancient  maids,  and  some  barren  women,  Ibr  the  causes 
abovesaid,  'Us  more  familiar;  crebrius  hit  quam  relitjuit  accidil,  i>n}uit  Ro' 
dericus :  the  rest  are  not  altogether  excluded. 

Out  of  these  causes  Rodericus  detiues  it,  with  Aretseus,  to  be  aagorem 
animi,  a  vexation  of  the  mind,  a  sudden  sorrow  trom  a  small,  light,  or  no 
occasion,  *with  a  kind  of  still  dotage  and  grief  of  some  part  or  other,  head, 
heart.,  breasts,  sides,  back,  belly,  &c.  with  much  solitariness,  weeping,  dis- 
traction, 3ic.  from  which  they  are  sometimes  suddenly  delivered,  i>ecause  it 
comes  and  goes  by  tits,  and  js  not  so  permanent  as  other  melancholy. 

But  to  leave  this  brief  description,  the  most  ordinary  symptomes  be  these  : 
pulsatiojuxta  dorsum,  a  beating  along  the  back,  which  is  almost  perpetual ; 
the  skin  is  many  times  rough,  squalid,  especially  (as  Arelscus  oliserves)  about 
the  arms,  knees,  and  knuckles.     The  midriffe  and  heart-strings  do  burn  and 
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beat  Ysry  fearfully ;  and,  when  this  vapour  or  fume  is  stirred,  flyeth  upward, 
the  heart  it  self  beats,  is  sore  grieved,  and  iaints :  fauces  siccitate  pracludun- 
tut,  ut  difficulter  possit  ab  uteri  strangulatione  discemi,  like  fits  of  the 
mother ;  a/tnii  plerisque  ml  reddit^  aliis  exiguum^  acrSy  biliosum ;  lotium 
flaxum.  They  complain  many  times,  saith  Mercatus,  of  a  great  pain  in  their 
heads,  about  their  hearts,  and  hypochondries,  and  so  likewise  in  ttieir  breasts, 
which  are  often  sore ;  sometimes  ready  to  swoon,  their  ^es  are  inflamed,  and 
red,  they  are  dry,  thirsty,  suddenly  hot,  much  troubled  with  wind,  cannot 
sleep,  &c.  And  from  thence  proceed /ertna  deliramenta^  a  brutish  kind  of 
dotage,  troublesome  sleep,  terrible  dreams  in  the  night,  subrusticus  pudor^  et 
verecundia  xgnavay  a  foolish  kind  of  bashfulness  to  some,  perverse  conceipts, 
and  opinions,  ^  dejection  of  mind,  much  disconHent,  preposterous  judgement. 
They  are  apt  to  loath,  dislike,  disdain,  to  be  weary  of  every  object,  &c.  each 
thing  almost  is  tedious  to  them  :  they  pine  away,  void  of  counsel,  apt  to  weep, 
and  tremble,  timorous,  fearful,  sad,  and  out  of  all  hopes  of  better  fortunes. 
They  take  delight  in  nothing  for  the  time,  but  love  to  be  alone  and  solitary, 
though  that  do  them  more  harm.  And  thus  they  are  affected  so  long  as  this 
vapour  lasteth ;  but,  by  and  by,  as  pleasant  and  merry  as  ever  they  were  in 
their  lives,  they  sing,  discourse  and  laugh  in  any  good  company,  upon  all  oc- 
casions ;  and  so  by  fits  it  takes  them  now  and  then,  except  the  malady  be 
inveterate ;  and  then  'tis  more  frequent,  vehement,  and  continuate.  Many 
of  them  cannot  tell  how  to  express  themselves  in  words,  how  it  holds  them, 
what  ails  them ;  you  cannot  understand  them,  or  well  tell  what  to  make  of  their 
sayings ;  so  far  gone  sometimes,  so  stupified  and  distracted,  they  think  them- 
selves bewitched ;  they  are  in  despair,  aptte  adjietum,  desperationemy  dolores 
mammis  et  hypochondrtis.  Mercatus  therefore  adds,  now  their  breasts,  now 
their  hypochondries,  belly  and  sides,  then  their  heart  and  head  akes ;  now  heat, 
then  wind,  now  this,  now  that  offends ;  they  are  weary  of  all ;  ^  and  yet  will 
not,  cannot  again  tell  how,  where  or  what  offends  them,  though  they  be  in 
great  pain,  agony,  and  frequently  complain,  grieving,  sighing,  weeping,  and 
discontented  still,  sine  caussd  manifestd,  most  part;  yet,  I  say,  they  will 
complain,  grudge,  lament,  and  not  be  perswaded  butthat  they  are  troubled  with 
an  evil  spirit ;  which  is  frequent  in  Germany,  (saith  Rodericus)  amongst  the 
common  sort,  and  to  such  as  are  most  grievously  affected ;  (for  he  makes  three 
degrees  of  this  disease  in  women)  they  are  in  despair,  surely  forespoken  or 
bewitched,  and  in  extremity  of  their  dotage,  (weary  of  their  lives)  some  of  them 
will  attempt  to  make  away  themselves.  Some  think  they  see  visions,  confer 
with  spirits  and  devils ;  they  shall  surely  be  damned,  are  afiraid  of  some  trea- 
chery, imminent  danger,  and  the  like :  they  will  not  speak,  make  answer  to 
any  question,  but  are  almost  distracted,  mad,  or  stupid  for  the  time,  and  by 
fits :  and  thus  it  holds  them,  as  they  are  more  or  less  affected,  and  as  the 
inner  humour  is  intended  or  remitted,  or  by  outward  objects  and  perturbations 
aggravated,  solitariness,  idleness,  &c. 

Many  other  maladies  there  are,  incident  to  young  women,  out  of  that  one 
and  only  cause  above  specified,  many  feral  diseases.  I  will  not  so  much  as 
mention  their  names :  melancholy  alone  is  the  subject  of  my  present  discourse, 
from  which  I  will  not  swerve.  The  several  cures  of  this  infirmity,  concerning 
diet,  which  must  be  very  sparing,  phlebotomy,  physick,  internal,  external 
remedies,  are  at  large  in  great  variety  in  **  Rodericus  a  Castro,  Sennertus,  and 

**Aniini  dejectio,  perversa  renim  exIsttmAtto,  prsepoiteniin  Jadldum.  FmtUMam,  languentes,  Uedi- 
o«e,  consllli  inupes,  lacrymose*,  timentes,  raoestn,  cum  summA  rerum  meUorum  desperatione,  nollA 
re  deiectantur,  solitudlncm  amant,  &c.  •  Nolunt  aperlre  molestiain  quam  patlantur ;  aed  conqueruntur 
tamen  de  capite,  corde,  mammis,  &c.  In  puteoa  fere  manlad  proslUre*  ac  ftrangularl  captont,  nullA 
oralionis  suavitate  ad  spem  salutis  recuperandam  origi,  &c.  nmiUarefl  non  corant :  non  loquuntur, 
Doo  respondent,  &c.  et  hcec  graviora,  ri,  8tc.  'Clysteres  et  helleborismam  Ifatthicrfl  snmroe 
laudat. 
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Mercatus,  which  who  so  will,  as  occasion  serves,  may  niak«  use  of.  But  the 
best  and  surest  reraedy  of  all,  is  to  see  them  well  placed,  anU  married  to  go  "^ 
husbands  in  due  lime;  Ainc  ilia  lacrymte,  that's  (he  primary  cause,  and  tl 
is  the  ready  cure,  to  give  them  content  to  tlieir  desires.  I  write  not  this  % 
patronize  any  wanton,  idle  flurt,  lascivious  or  light  huswives,  which  are  too  f<7C 
.  ward  many  timea,  unruly,  and  apt  to  cast  away  themselves  on  hiin  that  comes 
'  next,  without  all  care,  counsel,  circumspection,  and  Judgement.  If  religion, 
good  discipline,  honest  education,  wholsome  exhortation,  fair  promises,  rame 
and  lots  of  good  name,  cannot  inhibit  and  deterr  such,  (which,  to  chasle  aa' 
sober  moida,  cannot  choose  but  avail  much)  labour  and  exercise,  strict  die| 
rigor,  and  threats,  may  more  opportunely  be  used,  and  are  able  of  themaelM 
to  qualilie  and  divert  an  ill  disposed  temperament.  For  seldome  shall  you  ■ 
sn  hired  servant,  a  poor  handmaid,  though  antient,  that  is  kept  hard  to  b 
work  and  bodily  labour,  a  coarse  countrey  wench,  troubled  in  this  kind ;  but 
noble  virgins,  nice  gentlewomen,  such  as  are  solitary  and  idle,  live  al  ease, 
lead  a  life  out  of  action  and  employment,  that  fare  well,  in  great  houses,  and 
jovial  companies,  ill  disposed  peradventure  of  themselves,  and  not  willing  to 
make  any  resistance,  discontented  otherwise,  of  weak  judgement,  able  bodies, 
and  subject  to  passions  (^ranrfiorft  nV^inet,  saith  Mercatus,  sferi/es,  et  vidua, 
plervmtjue  melancholic^)  such  for  the  most  part  are  misafTccted,  and  prone  to 
this  disease.  I  do  not  so  much  pity  them  that  may  otherwise  be  eased ;  but 
those  alone,  that,  out  of  a  strong  temperament,  innate  constitution,  are  vio- 
lently carried  away  with  this  torrent  of  inward  humoura,  and,  though  very 
modest  of  them  selves,  sober,  religious,  vertuous,  and  well  given  (as  many  so  dis- 
tressed maids  are),  yet  cannot  make  resistance ;  these  grievances  will  appear, 
this  malady  will  take  place,  and  now  manifestly  shews  itself,  8nd  may  not  other- 
wise be  helped.  But  where  am  I  ?  Into  what  subject  have  1  rushed  [  What 
have  I  to  do  with  nunns,  maids,  virgins,  widows  ?  I  am  a  bachelor  myself, 
and  lead  a  monaslick  life  in  a  college  ;  n*  ego  sane  ineptut,  qui  has  dixerim  ; 
I  confess  'tis  an  indecorum  :  and  as  Pallas  a  virgin  blushed,  when  Jupiter  by 
chance  spake  of  love  matters  in  her  presence,  and  tum'd  away  her  face ;  me 
reprimam  ;  though  my  subject  necessarily  require  it,  I  will  eay  no  more. 

And  yet  I  must  and  will  say  something  more,  add  a  word  or  two  in  gra- 
tiam  virginum  et  mdvaram,  in  favour  of  all  such  distressed  parties,  in' com- 
miseration of  their  present  estate.  And.  as  I  cannot  chuse  but  condole  tlieir 
mishap  that  labour  of  this  infirmity,  and  are  destitute  of  help  in  this  case,  so 
'  I  needs  inveigh  against  them  that  are  in  fault,  more  than  manifest 
causes,  and  as  bitterly  tax  those  tyrannizing  pseudopoliticians,  superstitious 
orders,  rash  vows,  haru  hearted  parents,  guardians,  unnatural  friends,  allii 
(call  tliem  how  you  will)  those  careless  and  stupid  overseers,  tlial,  out 
worldly  respects,  covetousness,  supine  negligence,  their  own  private  ei  ' 
{cum  tibi  sit  interim  brne)  can  so  severely  reject,  stubbornly  neglect, 

Siously  contemn,  without  nil  remorse  and  pity,  the  tears,  sighs,  groani. 
grievous  miseries,  of  such  poor  souls  committed  to  thev  charge.  How 
otlious  and  abominable  are  those  superstitious  and  rash  vows  of  popish  mo- 
nasteries, 90  to  bind  and  enforce  men  and  women  to  vow  virginity,  to  lead  a 
single  life  against  the  laws  of  nature,  opposite  to  religion,  policy,  and  hu- 
manity !  so  to  starve,  to  offer  violence,  to  suppress  the  vigour  of  youth  !  by 
rigorous  statutes,  severe  laws,  vain  perswasions,  to  debar  them  of  that,  to 
^^^  which  by  their  innate  temperature  they  are  so  furiously  inclined,  urgently 
^^K  carried,  and  sometimes  precipitated,  even  irresistibly  led,  to  the  prejudice  of, 
^^K  their  soul's  health,  and  good  estate  of  body  and  mind  !  and  all  for  base  an4^ 
^^B  private  respects,  to  maintain  their  gross  superstition,  to  inrich  themselves 
^^B/iAar  territories  (as  they  falsely  suppose)  by  hindering  some  marriages. 
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the  world  be  not  full  of  beggers,  and  their' parishes  pestered  with  orphans. 
Stupid  politicians !  h<BCcine  Jieri  flagitia?  ought  these  things  so  to  be  carried  ? 
Better  marry  than  hum,  saith  the  apostle ;  but  they  are  otherwise  perswaded. 
They  will  by  all  means  quench  their  neighbours  house,  if  it  be  on  fire;  but  that 
fire  of  lust,  which  breaks  out  into  such  lamentable  flames,  they  will  not  take 
notice  of;  their  own  bowels  oftentimes,  flesh  and  blood,  shall  so  rage  and  burn ; 
and  they  will  not  see  it.  Miserum  est,  saith  Austin,  seipsum  nan  miserescere ; 
and  they  are  miserable  in  the  mean  time,  that  cannot  pity  themselves,  the  com- 
mon good  of  all,  and, |7er  cansequens,  their  own  estates.  For,  let  them  but  con- 
sider what  fearful  maladies,  feral  diseases,  gross  inconveniences  come  to  both 
sexes  by  this  enforced  temperance.  It  troubles  me  to  think  of,  much  more  to 
relate,  those  frequent  aborts  and  murdering  of  infants  in  their  nunneries  (read 
*  Kemnitius  and  others),  their  notorious  fornications,  those  spintrias,  tribadas, 
ambubaias,  &c.  those  rapes,  incests,  adulteries,  mastuprations,  sodomies, 
buggeries,  of  monks  and  friers.  (See  Bale's  Visitation  of  Abbies,  ^  Mercurialis, 
Rodericus  a  Castro,  Peter  Forestus,  and  divers  physicians.)  I  know  their 
ordinary  apologies  and  excuses  for  these  things ;  sed  viderint  politid,  medici, 
theologi :  I  shall  more  opportunely  meet  with  them  >  elsewhere. 

IlUus  Tidnse,  aut  patronam  rlrginis  bnjus, 

Ne  me  forte  putes,  rerbum  noa  amplius  addam. 

Memb.  III. —  Immediate  Cause  of  these  precedent  Symptomes, 

To  give  some  satisfaction  to  melancholy  men  that  are  troubled  with  these 
symptomes,  a  better  means,  in  my  judgement,  cannot  be  taken,  than  to  shew 
them  the  causes  whence  they  proceed  ;  not  from  devils,  as  they  suppose,  or 
that  they  are  bewitched  or  forsaken  of  God,  hear  or  see,  &c.  as  many  of  them 
think,  but  from  natural  and  inward  causes ;  that,  so  knowing  them,  they  may 
better  avoid  the  effects,  or  at  least  endure  them  with  more  patience.  The 
most  grievous  and  common  symptomes  are  fear  and  sorrow,  and  that  with- 
out a  cause,  to  the  wisest  and  discreetest  men,  in  this  malady  not  to  be 
avoided.  The  reason  why  they  are  so,  Aetius  discusseth  at  large,  Tetrabib. 
2.  2.  in  his  first  problem  out  of  Galen,  lib,  2.  de  caussis  sympt.  1.  For 
Galen  imputeth  all  to  the  cold  that  is  black,  and  thinks  that  the  spirits  being 
darkened,  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  cloudy  and  dark,  all  the  objects 
thereof  appear  terrible,  and  the  ^  mind  itself,  by  those  dark,  obscure  gross 
fumes,  ascending  from  black  humours,  is  in  continual  darkness,  fear,  and 
sorrow;  divers  terrible  monstrous  fictions  in  a  thousand  shapes  and  appa- 
ritions occurr,  with  violentpassions,  by  which  the  brain  and  phantasie  are 
troubled  and  eclipsed.  *  Fracastorius  (Jib.  2.  de  intellect.)  will  have  cold  to 
be  the  cause  of  fear  and  sorrow  ;  for  such  as  are  cold,  are  ill  disposed  to 
mirth,  dull  and  heavy,  by  nature  solitary,  silent ;  and  not  for  any  inward 
darkness  {as  physicians  think) ;  for  many  melancholy  men  dare  boldly  be, 
continue,  and  walk  in  the  dark,  and  delight  in  it :  solum  frigidi  timidi :  if 
they  be  hot,  they  are  merry ;  and  the  more  hot,  the  more  furious,  and  void 
of  fear,  as  we  see  in  mad  men  :  but  this  reason  holds  not ;  for  then  no  me- 
lancholy, proceeding  from  choler  adust,  should  fear.  Averroes  scoffs  at  Galen 
for  his  reasons,  and  brings  five  arguments  to  refell  them :  so  doth  Here,  de 
Saxonia  {Tract,  de  melan.  cap,  3)  assigning  other  causes,  which  are  copiously 
censured  and  confuted  by  j^lianus  Montaltus,  cap,  5,  et  6.  Lod.  Mercatus, 
de  inter,  morb,  cur,  lib,  1.  cap,  17.     Altomarus,  cap,  7.  demel,  Guianerius, 

*  Examen  cone.  Trident,  de  calibatu  sacerd.  ^  Cap.  de  Satyr,  et  Priapis.  >  Part.  3.  sect.  2.  Memb.  b. 
Sabs.  5.  >•  Vapores  crass!  et  nigri  a  ▼entriculo  In  cerebrum  exbalant.  Fel.  Plateroa.  '  Calidi  hllarea, 
frigidi  iiidi«>o8iti  ad  Isetitiam,  et  ideo  soUtarli,  tadtomi,  non  ob  tenebraa  Intemas,  ut  medid  volunt,  sed  ob 
fHgns  i  muitl  melanchoUd  nocte  ambulant  tntrapldi.  Vaporea  nwlancholJd  aplrltifana  mizU,  tenebrarum 
oaoasflB  aunt.    Cap.  1. 
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[  tract,  16.  c.  1.  Bright,  cn;i.  17.  Laui'cnUus.  c'ip.5.  \'aiii»i\is,med.coHt. 
I  bb.S.con,  I.  i  Dislemperalure  (they  conv]vide)  makes  black  juice  ;  blaet- 
[  nets  obtcures  the  ipirilt ;  the  spirilt,  obscured,  catiie  fear  and  torrow.  Lau- 
1  rentiiis(cap.l3.)supp08elh  these  black  fumes  ofiend  especially  the  diaphiagmo 
or  midriff,  and  so  per  consequent,  Uie  mind,  which  is  obscured,  as  ^  the  sun  by 
a  cloud.  To  this  opioioo  of  Galen,  almost  all  the  Greeks  and  Arabiana  sub- 
■cribe,  the  Latine»newandold;  internee  tenebrte  offuscant  animum,  ulexler' 
nte  Hocenl  jmeris :  ascbildreDarcafirightcdin  thedark.soare  melancholy  men 
8t  all  times, '  as  having  the  inward  cause  with  them,  and  still  carrying  it  about. 
Which  black  vapours,  whether  they  proceed  from  the  black  blood  about  the 
heart,  (as  T.  W.  Jes.  thinks,  in  hia  Treatise  of  the  passions  of  tlie  mind,)  or 
stomach,  spleen,  midriff,  or  all  the  miaaffected  parts  together,  it  boots  not ;  they 
keep  the  mind  in  a  perpetual  dungeon,  and  oppress  it  with  continual  fears, 
anueties,  sorrows,  &c.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  for  such  as  are  sound,  to  laugh 
at  this  dejected  puullanimity,  and  those  other  symptomes  of  melancholy,  to 
make  themselves  merry  with  them,  and  to  wonder  at  such,  as  toyes  and  trifles, 
which  may  be  resisted  and  withstood,  if  they  will  theiuselves:  but  letbim  that 
so  wonders,  consider  with  himself,  that,  if  a  man  should  tell  him  on  a  sud- 
den, some  of  his  especial  friends  were  dead,  could  he  choose  but  grieve  ?  or  set 
him  upon  a  steep  rock,  where  he  should  be  in  danger  to  be  precipitated,  could 
he  be  secure  ?  his  heart  would  tremble  for  fear,  and  his  head  be  giddy.  P.  By- 
aruB  (  Tract,  de  peit.)  gives  instance  (as  I  have  said)  "  and  pat  case  (sailh  he) 
in  one  that  watkg  vpon  a  plank :  if  it  lye  on  the  ground,  he  can  safely  do  it ; 
but,  if  the  same  plank  be  laid  over  some  deep  water,  instead  of  a  bridge,  K* 
is  vehemently  moved;  and  'lis  nothing  but  his  imagination,  forma  cadet 
impreesfi,  to  which  his  other  members  and  faculties  obey.  Yea,  but  y 
infer,  that  such  men  have  a  just  cause  to  fear,  a  true  object  of  fear :  so  ha^ 
melancholy  men  an  inward  cause,  a  perpetual  fume  and  darkness,  causing  fea 
grief,  suspicion,  which  they  carry  with  them — an  object  which  cannot  I 
removed,  but  sticks  as  close,  and  is  as  inseparable,  as  a  shadow  to  a  body^ 
and  who  can  expel,  or  over-run  his  shadow :  remove  heat  of  the  liver,  a  ci 
stomach,  weak  spleen  :  remove  those  adust  humours  and  vapours  arising  from 
them,  black  blood  from  the  heart,  all  outward  perturbations ;  take  away  the 
cause ;  and  ihcn  bid  them  not  grieve  nor  fear,  or  be  heavy,  dull,  lumpish : 
otherwise  counsel  can  do  little  good ;  you  may  as  well  bid  him  tliat  is  sick  oT 
an  ague,  not  to  be  adry  ;  or  him  that  is  wounded,  not  lo  feel  pain. 

Suspicion  follows  fear  and  sorrow  nt  heets,  arising  out  of  the  same  fou^ 
lain  ;  so  thinks  °  Fracastorius,  that  fear  is  the  cause  of  suspicion,  and  *| 
they  suspect  some  treachery, or  some  secret  machination  to  be  framedagai* 
them;  still  they  distrust.  Restlessness  proceeds  from  the  same  spring ;  variety 
of  fumes  makes  them  like  and  dislike.     Solitariness,  avoiding  of  light,  that 
they  are  weary  of  their  lives,  hate  the  world,  arise  from  the  same  causes;  for 
their  spirits  and  humours  are  opposite  to  hght;  fear  makes  them  avoid  com- 
pany, and  absent  themselves,   lest  they  should  be   misused,  hissed  at, 
overshoot  themselves;  which  still  they  suspect.    They  are  prone  ti 
by  reason  of  wind;  angry,  waspish,  and  fretting  still,  out  of  abundance  a 
choler,  which  causeth  fearful  dreams,  and  violent  perturbations  to  them, 
both  sleeping  and  waking.     That  tliev  suppose  they  have  no  heads,  flyc, 
sink,  they  are  pots,  glasses.  Sec.  is  wina  in  their  heads.     "  Here,  de  Saxonii 
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doth  Mcribe  this  to  the  several  motioiiB  in  the  animal  tpiritif  their  dUaiaHm^ 
coniruetum,  eof|/«jtofi,  alteration^  tenebrosUy,  hot  or  cold  duten^^erature^ 
eydnding  all  maJterial  humoun.  p  Fiacastorius  accowati  it  a  thing  worthy  of 
imquieiiionf  why  they  should  entertain  suchfaUe  conceits^  as  that  they  have 
home^  great  noses^  that  they  are  Inrds^  beasts^  ^c.  why  they  shoukl  think 
themaehres  kings,  lords,  cardinals.  For  the  first  ^Fracastorius  gives  two  rea- 
sons: one  is  the  diq)odtion  qfthe  body ;  the  other  the  occasion  ofthephantasie, 
as  if  their  eyes  he  purUind,  their  ears  sing  by  reason  of  some  cold  and  rheume, 
&c.  To  tile  second,  Laurentius  answers,  the  imagination,  inwardly  or  out- 
wardly moved,  represoits  to  the  understanding,  not  inticements  only,  to  &vour 
the  passion,  or  ^slike ;  but  a  very  intensive  pleasure  follows  the  passion,  or 
displeasuie;  and  the  will  and  reason  are  captivated  by  delighting  in  it. 

Why  students  and  lovers  are  so  often  melancholy  and  nuid,  the  phik)6opher 
of  'Conimbra  assigns  this  reason,  because^  by  a  vehement  and  continual  me- 
diiation  of  that  wherewith  they  are  affected^  they  fetch  up  the  spirits  into 
the  brain  ;  and,  with  the  heat  brought  with  them^  they  incend  it  beyond 
measure ;  and  the  cells  of  the  inner  senses  dissolve  their  temperature;  which 
being  dissolved^  they  cannot  perform  their  offices  as  they  ought. 

Why  melandioly  men  are  witty,  (whichAristoUe  hath  long  since  maintained 
in  his  fxoUems ;  and  that  'all  j^uned  men,  famous  philosophers  and  law- 
givers, ad  unum  fere  omnes  melancholici,  have  stilt  been  melancholy)  is 
a  problem  much  controverted.  Jason  Pratensis  will  have  it  understood  of 
natural  melancholy ;  which  opinion  Melancthon  inclines  to,  in  his  book  de 
Animdy  and  Marcuius  Ficinus,  {de  san.  tuen.  lib,  1 .  cap,  5)  but  not  simple ; 
for  that  makes  men  stupid,  heavy,  dull,  being  cold  and  dry,  fearful,  fools,  and 
solitary,  but  roixt  with  the  other  humours,  flegm  only  excepted ;  and  they 
not  adust,  ^but  so  mixt,  as  that  blood  be  half,  with  little  or  no  adustion,  that 
they  be  neither  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  Aponensis  (cited  by  Melancthon) 
thinks  it  proceeds  from  melanclioly  adust,  excluding  all  natural  melancholy, 
as  too  cola.  Laurentius  condemns  his  tenent,  because  adustion  of  humours 
makes  men  mad,  as  lime  bums  when  water  is  cast  on  it.  It  must  be  mixt 
with  blood,  and  somewhat  adust ;  and  so  that  old  aphorism  of  Aristotle  may 
be  verified  :  nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mix  turd  dementia ,  no  excellent 
wit  without  a  mixture  of  madness.  Fracastorius  shall  decide  the  controversie ; 
^phlegmatick  are  dull :  sanguine ,  lively,  pleasant,  acceptable  and  merry, 
but  not  witty  :  cholerick  are  too  swift  in  motion^  and  furious,  impatient  of 
contemplation,  deceitful  wits :  melancholy  men  have  the  most  excellent  wits : 
but  not  all :  this  humour  may  be  hot  or  cold,  thick  or  thin :  if  too  hot,  they 
are  furious  and  mad ;  if  too  cold,  dull,  stupid,  timorous  and  sad :  if  tem- 
perate, excellent,  rather  inclining  to  that  extream  of  heat,  than  cold.  This 
sentence  of  his  will  agree  with  that  of  Heraclitus ;  a  dry  tight  makes  a  wise 
mind ;  temperate  heat  and  driness  are  the  chief  causes  of  a  good  wit :  there- 
fore, saith  ^lian,  an  elephant  is  the  wisest  of  all  brute  beasts,  because  his 
brain  is  dryest,  et  oh  atra  bilis  copiam :  this  reason  Cardan  approves  (subtil, 
/.  12).  Jo.  Baptista  Silvaticus,  a  physician  of  Milan,  (in  his  first  controversie) 
hath  copiously  bandied  this  question ;  Rulandus,  in  his  problems,  Ceelius  Rho- 
doginus,  lib,  17.  Valleriola,  6^  narrat,  med.  Here,  de  Saxoni^,  Tract, 
post,  demel.  cap  3.  Lodovicus  Mercatus,  de  inter,  morb,  cur,  lib,  cap,  17. 
Baptista  Porta,  Physiog,  lib,  1.  c.  13.  and  many  others. 


9  lUud  inquliltioDe  dignum,  cor  Um  fUn  icdpUuit,  hab«fe  le  connui,  cm  moftncw,  iiMQtot,  ene  atm, 
&c.  4  1.  Dispositio  corporis.  3.  OccmIo  inMfLnatkmUi.  '  In  pro.  U.  de  ooelo.  Vehemem  et  MsiduA 
cogiUtio  rei  erga  quam  afficitur,  fpiritus  in  cerebrum  evocat.  ■  Ifclancholld  ingenkwl  omneii  sunimi  ylrl 
in  artitnu  et  difdplinli,  sive  circum  Iroperatorlam  ant  ralp.  dtodpHnam,  omoea  nnre  neUwchoUd.  Arlato- 
teles.  t  Adeo  misceotur,  ut  ait  daplom  — "g"«"«-  ad  fellqna  dno.         •  Lib.  3.  de  iatdkctkme.    Pfngul 

■unt  MinerrA  phlegmatici :  langnlnri  amahflfe,  fiatly  Ulwta*  «t  noa  lofnlad  i  diolaicl  cdeita  motu,  et 
ob  Id  contemplationis  impatlentia :  melancholld  Mlnm  eiedkntee.  Sic. 
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Symptomet  of  Melancholy.  [Part.l.  Sec. 3. 

Weeping,  sighing,  laughing,  itching,  trembling,  sweating,  blushing,  hearing, 
and  seeing  strange  noises,  visions,  wind,  crudity,  are  molions  artlie  body,  de- 
pending upon  these  precedent  motions  of  the  mind.  Neither  are  tears  affections, 
but  actjops  (as  Scahger  holds):  "the  voice  of  such  at  are  afraid  tremhlef,  be- 
cause Ike  heart  i$  shaken  (Conimb.  prob.  (i.  sec.  3.  de  sum.)     Whv  they  stut 
or  faulter  in  their  speech,  Merc urialis  and  MontalliiB(cap.l7)give  like  reasons 
out  of  Hippocrates,  "driness,  which  makct  the  nerves  of  the  tongue  torpid. 
Fast  speaking,  (which  isa  symptome  of  some  few)  Aetms  will  have  caused  V<"™ 
abundance  of  tavnd.andtwiftness  of  imagtTiation:  'boldness  comes  from  excess 
of  dryness :  hirsuteuess,  from  a  dry  temperature.     The  cause  of  much  wakings 
in  a  dry  brain,  continual  meditation,  discontent, fears,  and  cares,  that  suffer  ndlJ 
the  mind  to  be  at  rest:  incontinency  is  from  wind,  anil  an  hotliver(MontaniiS|J 
eons.  26).    RumblingintliegutaiBcausedfrom  wind,  and  wind  from  ill  concoo<fl 
tion,  weakness  of  natural  heat,  or  a  distempered  heat  and  cold;  'palpitation  efl 
the  heart,  from  vafiours ;  heaviness  and  aking,  from  the  same  cause.    That  tfaH 
belly  is  hard,  wind  is  a  cause,  and  of  that  leaping  in  many  parts.    Redness  of  tli9^ 
face,  anditching,asiflliey  were  flea-bitten, or  slung  with  pi9-mires,from  a  sharp 
subtile  wind  :  •  cold  sweat,  from  vapours  arising  from  the  bypochondries,  which 
pitch  upon  the  skin  ;  leanness  for  want  of  good  nourishment.     Why  their  ap- 
petite is  so  great,  ''Aetius  answers :  os  venlrisfriijeSQit,  cold  in  those  inner  parts, 
coll]  belly,  and  hot  Iiver,cau8eth  crudity ;  and  intention  proceeds  from  perturba- 
tions: 'our  soul,  forwant  of  spirits,  cannot  attend  e^iactly  to  somany  intenttrtTi] 
r rations ;  being  exhaust,  and  overawayed  by  passion,  she  cannot  co 
reasons  which  may  disswade  her  from  such  affections. 

••  Bash  (illness  and  blushing  is  a  passion  proper  to  men  alone,  and 
only  caused  for 'some  shame  and  ignominy,  or  that  they  are  guilty  unto  ihi 
selves  of  some  foiil  fact  committed,  but  (as  '  Fracasiorius  well  determines) 
defectum  proprium,  et  limorcm,from  fear,  and  a  conceit  of  our  defects.  TKff 
face  labours  and  is  troubled  at  his  pretence  that  sets  our  defects;  and  nature, 
VHlting  to  help,  sends  thither  heat ;  heat  draws  the  subtilesi  blood :  and  so  we 
blush.  They  that  are  hold,  arrogant,  and  careless,  stldome  or  never  blush, 
but  such  as  are  fearful.  Anthonius  Lodovicus,  in  his  book  de  pudore,  will 
have  this  subtil  blood  arise  in  the  lace,  not  so  much  for  the  reverence  of  our 
betters  in  presence,  'but  for  joy  and  pleasure,  or  if  any  thing  at  unawares 
shall  pass  from  us,  a  sudden  accident,  occurse,  or  meeting,  (which  Disarius, 
in  "  Macrobius,  confirms)  any  object  heard  or  seen  (for  blind  men  never  blush, 
as  Dandinns  observes ;  the  night  and  darkness  make  men  impudent) — or  that 
we  be  staid  before  our  betters,  or  in  company  we  like  not,  or  if  any  thing 
molest  and  offend  us — erubescentia  turns  to  rubor,  blushing  to  a  continuaie 
redness.  'Sometimes  the  extremity  of  the  ears  tingle,  and  ore  red,  sometimes 
the  whole  face,  eisi  nihil  vitiosum  commiteris,  as  Lodovicus  holds:  though 
Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  omnis  pudor  tx  vilio  commisso,  all  shame  for  some 
offence.  But  we  find  otlicrwise  ;  it  may  as  well  proceed  ^  from  fear,  (rauki 
force,  and  inexperience,  (so  'Dandinus  holds)  as  vice;  a  hot  liver,  saith  " 
retus(no/i>in  Hollerium);  from  a  hot  brain,  from  wind,  the  lungs  heated, 
after  drinking  of  wine,  strong  drink,  perturbations,  i^c. 
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Laughter,  what  it  is,  saith  ™  Tully,  how  caused.,  where,  and  so  suddenly 
breaks  out,  that,  desirous  to  stay  it,  we  cannot,  how  it  comes  to  possess  and 
stir  our  face,  veins,  eyes,  countenance,  mouth,  sides,  let  Democritus  deter- 
mine. The  cause,  that  it  often  affects  melancholy  men  so  much,  is  given  by  Go- 
mesius  (/.  3.  de  sale  genial,  cap,  18) — abundance  of  pleasant  vapours,  which  in 
sanguine  melancholy  especially,  break  from  the  heart,  °  and  tickle  the  midriffs 
because  it  is  transverse  and  full  of  nerves  ;  by  which  titillation  the  sense  being 
moved,  and  the  arteries  distended,  or  pulled,  the  spirits  from  thence  move 
and  possess  the  sides,  veins,  countenance,  eyes.  See  more  in  Jossius,  cU  risu, 
et  fletu,  Vives,  3.  de  Animd.  Tears,  as  Scaliger  defines,  proceed  from  grief 
and  pity,  **  or  from  the  heating  of  a  moist  brain  ;  for  a  dry  cannot  weep. 

That  they  see  and  hear  so  many  phantasms,  chimeras,  noises,  visions,  &c. 
(as  Fienus  hath  discoursed  at  large  in  his  book  of  imagination,  and  p  Lava- 
ter,  de  spectris,  part,  1.  cap,  2,  3,  4)  their  corrupt  phantasie  makes  them 
see  and  hear  that  which  indeed  is  neither  heard  nor  'seen.  Qui  multum 
jejunant,  aut  nodes  ducunt  insomnes,  they  that  much  fast,  or  want  sleep,  as 
melancholy  or  sick  men  commonly  do,  see  visions,  or  such  as  are  weak-sigiited, 
very  timorous  by  nature,  mad,  distracted,  or  earnestly  seek.  Sabini,  quod 
volunt,  somniant,  as  the  saying  is ;  they  dream  of  that  they  desire.  Like 
Sarmiento  the  Spaniard,  who,  when  he  was  sent  to  discover  the  Streights  of 
Magellan,  and  confine  places,  by  the  prorex  of  Peru,  standing  on  the  top  of 
an  hill,  amoenissimam  planitiem  despicere  sibi  visnsfuit,  ctdijicia  magnijica, 
quamplurimos  pagos,  altas  turres,  splendida  templa,  and  brave  cities,  built 
Like  ours  in  Europe ;  not  (saith  mine  ^  author)  that  there  was  any  such 
thing,  but  that  he  was  vanissimus  et  nimis  credulus,  and  would  fain  have 
had  it  so.  Or  (as  ""Lod.  Mercatus  proves),  by  reason  of  inward  vapours, 
and  humours  from  blood,  choler,  &c.  diversly  mixt,  they  apprehend  and 
see  outwardly,  as  they  suppose,  divers  images,  which  indeed  are  not.  As 
they  that  drink  wine  think  all  runs  round,  when  it  is  their  own  brain ;  so  is 
it  with  these  men  ;  the  fault  and  cause  is  inward,  as  Galen  affirms  :  '  mad 
men  and  such  as  are  near  death,  quas  extra  se  videre  putant  imagines,  intra 
oculos  habent;  'tis  in  their  brain,  which  seems  to  be  before  them;  the  brain, 
as  a  concave  glass,  reflects  solid  bodies.  Senes  etiam  decrepiti  cerebrum 
habent  concavum  et  aridum,  ut  imaginentur  se  videre  (saith  '  Boissardus) 
qu(B  non  sunt ;  old  men  are  too  frequently  mistaken,  and  dote  in  like  case; 
or,  as  he  that  looketh  through  a  piece  of  red  glass,  judgeth  every  thing  he 
sees  to  be  red  ;  corrupt  vapours  mounting  from  the  body  to  the  head,  and 
distilling  again  from  thence  to  the  eyes,  when  they  have  mingled  themselves 
with  the  watery  crystal  which  receiveth  the  shadows  of  things  to  be  seen, 
make  all  things  appear  of  the  same  colour,  which  remains  in  the  humour 
that  overspreads  our  sight,  as  to  melancholy  men  all  is  black,  to  phlegma- 
tick  all  white,  &c.  Or  else,  as  before,  the  organs,  corrupt  by  a  corrupt 
phantasie,  (as  Lemnius,  lib,  1.  cap,  16.  well  quotes)  "  cause  a  great  agitation 
of  spirits  and  humours,  which  wander  to  and  fro  in  all  the  creeks  of  the 
brain  J  and  cause  such  apparitions  before  their  eyes.  One  thinks  he  reads 
something  written  in  the  moon,  as  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  done  of  old ; 
another  smells  brimstone,  hears  Cerberus  bark  :  Orestes,  now  mad,  supposed 

■  2.  De  oratore.  Quid  ipse  risus,  quo  pacto  condtetnr,  ubl  tit,  &c.  ■  Diaphragma  titillant,  quia 
transversum  et  nervosum,  qu&  titillatione  moto  sensu  atque  arterlis  distentis,  spiritus  inde  latent,  venaa, 
OS,  oculos  occupant.  "  Ex  calefactione  humidl  cerebri ;  nam  ex  slcco  lacrymie  non  fluunt.  p  Rea 
mlrandas  imaglnuntur ;  et  putant  se  videre  qutt  nee  vldent,  nee  audlunt.  'i  La£t.  lib.  13.  cap.  2. 
descrip.  Indise  Occident.  '  Lib.  1.  cap.  17.  cap  de  mel.  •  Inaani,  et  qui  morU  vlcini  sunt,  res,  quaa 
extra  se  videre  putant,  intra  oculos  habent.  *Cap.  10.  de  spirit,  apparitlone.  "De  occult,  nat. 
mlrac. 
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lie  saw  the  Furies  tormenting  litm,  and  Ills  1110011:7  atill  ready  to  run  upon 


I 


bill  EleclJra  told  him,  thus  raving  in  his  mad  fit.  lie  saw  110  auoh  s 
it  was  but  his  crazed  imagination. 

So  Pentheu*  (in  Bacchis  EuripidU)  saw  two  sum,  two  Thebes  :  hia  bt 
alone  was  troubled.  Sickness  is  an  ordinary  cause  of  such  sights.  Cainii 
subtil.  8.  meiumgra,  laharibu*  etjejuRiit  fracta,  facit  eos  videre,  audit 
^e.  And.  Osiander  beheld  strange  visions,  and  Alexander  abAlenandro,  bo 
in  tlieir  sickness,  which  he  relates  (de  remm  varietal,  lib.  8.  cap.  44).  Albateg^ 
nius,  that  noble  Arabian,  on  his  death  bed.saw  a  ship  ascending  and  descending: 
which  Fracastorius  records  of  liis  friend  Baptista  Turrianits.  Weak  sight,  and 
a  vain  perswasion  witball,  may  effect  as  much,  and  second  causes  concurring. 
as  an  oare  in  water  makes  a  refraction,  and  seems  bigger,  bended  double.  Sec. 
I  The  thickness  of  the  aire  may  cause  such  effects ;  or  any  object  not  well  djs- 
I  cerned  in  the  dark,  fear  and  phantasie  will  suspect  to  be  aghoat,  adevil,&c. 
*  Quod  nimis  mUeri  lintent,  hoc  facile  credunl :  we  are  apt  to  believe,  and 
mistake  in  such  cases.  Marcellus  Donatus  (lib.  2.  cap.  1)  brings  in  a  Gtory  of 
Aristotle,  of  one  Antepheron,  which  likely  saw,  wheresoever  he  was,  bis  own 
image  in  the  aire,  as  in  a  glass.  Vitellio  (/t6.  \0.  perspect.)  hath  such  anoUier 
instance  of  a  familiar  accrual ntjuice  of  his,  that,  after  the  want  of  three  or  fou| 
nighia  sleep,  as  he  was  riding  by  a  river  side,  saw  another  riding  with  him, 
using  all  such  gestures  as  he  did  ;  but,  when  more  light  appeared,  it  vanisi 
EiemiUs  and  anachorites  have  frequently  such  absurd  visions,  revelations, 
reason  of  much  fasting  and  bad  diet ;  many  are  deceived  by  legerdemain, 
Scot  hath  well  shewed  in  his  book  of  the  discovery  of  wtlchcran,  and  Cardan, 
Mubtil.  18,  SuHites,  perfumes,  suffumi  gat  ions,  mixt  candles,  perspective 
glasses,  and  such  natural  causes,  make  men  look  as  if  they  were  dead,  or  with 
horse  heads,  bulls-horns,  and  such  like  bmitiah  sliapes,  the  room  full  of 
anakcB,  ailders,  dark,  light,  green,  red,  of  all  colours,  as  you  may  perceive 
in  Baptista  Porta,  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  others  :— glow-worms,  fire  drakes, 
meteors,  iipiis  fatuttt,  (which  Phuius,  lib.  1.  cap.  37)  calls  Castor  and 
PoUux)  with  many  such  that  appear  in  moorish  grounds,  about  church- 
yards, moist  valleys,  or  where  battels  have  been  fought ;  the  causes  of  which 
read  in  Goclenius,  Velcurius,  Finkius,  &p.  Such  feats  are  often  done,  to 
frighten  children,  with  squibs,  rotten  wood,  &c.  to  muke  folks  look  as  if 
Uiey  were  dead,  "  toHto  majores,  bi^er,  leaser,  fairer,  fouler,  ul  aslanttt 
tine  capitibus  videantur,  ant  toli  iffnifi,  out  forma  ditmonum.  Aecipe  pilot 
canit,  nigri,  Src.  saJth  Albertus ;  and  so  'tis  ordinary  to  see  strange  uncouth 
sights  bv  catoptricka  ;  who  knows  not  that  if.  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  be 
admitted  at  one  little  hole,  and  paper  or  glass  put  upon  it,  the  sun  shining, 
will  represent,  on  the  opposite  wall,  all  such  objppia  as  are  illuminated  by 
his  rayes  i  With  concave  and  cylinder  glasses,  we  may  reflect  any  shape  of 
men,  devils,  anticka,  (as  magicians  most  part  do,  to  guU  a  silly  spectator  id 
B  dark  room)  we  will  ourselves,  and  that  hanging  in  the  air,  when  "tis 
nothing  but  such  an  horrible  image  (as  *  Agrippa  demonstrates)  placed  in 
another  room.      Roger  Bacon  of  old  is  said  to  have  represented  his  own 
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image  walking  in  the  aire  by  this  art,  though  no  such  thing  appear  in  his 
perspectives.  But  most  part,  it  is  in  the  brain  that  deceives  them; 
although  I  may  not  deny,  but  that  oftentimes  the  devil  deludes  them,  takes  his 
opportunity  to  suggest,  and  represent  vain  objects  to  melancholy  men,  and 
such  as  are  ill  affected.  To  these  you  may  add  the  knavi^  impostures  of 
juglers,  exorcists,  mass-priests,  and  mountebanks,  of  whom  Roger  Bacon 
speaks,  &c.  de  miraculis  naturtB  et  artis,  cap,  1.  ^  They  can  counterfeit  the 
voices  of  all  birds  and  bruit  beasts  almost,  all  tones  and  tunes  of  men,  and 
speak  within  their  throats,  as  if  they  spoke  afar  off,  that  they  make  their  auditors 
beheve  they  hear  spirits,  and  are  thenoe  much  astonished  and  affrighted  with 
it.  Besides  those  artificial  devices  to  over-hear  their  confessions,  like  that 
whispering  place  of  Glocester  with  us,  or  like  the  Dukes  place  at  Mantua  in 
Italy,  where  the  sound  is  reverberated  by  a  concave  waU ;  a  reason  of  which 
Blancanus  in  his  Echometria  gives,  and  mathematically  demonstrates. 

So  that  the  hearing  is  as  frequently  deluded  as  the  sight,  from  the  same 
causes  almost,  as  he  that  hears  bells,  will  make  them  sound  what  he  list. 
As  tJie  fool  thinketh,  so  the  bell  clmketh,  Theophilus  (in  Gralen)  thought 
he  heard  musick,  from  vapours  which  made  his  ears  sound.  Sec,  Some 
are  deceived  by  echoes,  some  by  roaring  of  waters,  or  concaves  and  reverbe<^ 
ration  of  aire  in  the  ground,  hollow  places  and  walls.  '  At  Cadurcum  in 
Aquitany,  words  and  sentences  are  repeated  by  a  strange  echo  to  the  full, 
or  whatsoever  you  shall  play  upon  a  musical  instrument,  more  distinctly  and 
louder,  than  they  are  spoken  at  first.  Some  echoes  repeat  a  thing  spoken 
seven  times,  as  at  Olympus  in  Macedonia  (as  Pliny  relates,  lib,  36.  cap.  15.) 
some  twelve  times,  as  at  Charenton,  a  village  near  Paris  in  France. 
At  Delphos  in  Greece  heretofore  was  a  miraculous  echo,  and  so  in  many 
other  places.  Cardan  (subtil,  L  1 8)  hath  wonderful  stories  of  such  as  have 
been  deluded  by  these  echoes.  Blancanus  the  Jesuit  (in  his  Echometria) 
hath  a  variety  of  examples,  and  gives  his  reader  full  satisfaction  of  all  such 
sounds,  by  way  of  demonstration.  •  At  Barrey,  an  isle  in  the  Severn  mouth, 
they  seem  to  hear  a  smiths  forge  :  so  at  Lipara,  and  those  sulphureous  isles, 
and  many  such  like  which  Olaus  speaks  of  in  the  continent  of  Scandia,  and 
those  northern  countries.  Cardan  {de  rerum  var,  1, 15.  c,  84)  mentioneth 
a  woman,  that  still  supposed  she  heard  the  devil  call  her,  and  speaking  to  her, 
(she  was  a  painters  wife  in  Milan)  and  many  such  illusions  and  voices,  which 
proceed  most  part  from  a  corrupt  imagination. 

Whence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  they  prophesie,  speak  several  languages, 
talk  of  astronomy,  and  other  unknown  sciences  to  them,  (of  which  diey 
have  ever  been  ignorant)  ^  I  have  in  brief  touched ;  only  this  I  will  here 
add,  that  Arculanus,  Bodin.  (lib,  3.  cap,  6.  dcemon,)  and  some  others,  ^  hold 
as  a  manifest  token  that  such  persons  are  possessed  with  the  devil,  (so  doth 
**  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  Apponensis)  and  fit  only  to  be  cured  by  a  priest. 
But,  •  Guianerius,  ^  Montaltus,  Pomponatius  of  Padua,  and  Lemnius  {lib,  2. 
cap.  2  J  refer  it  wholly  to  the  ill-disposition  of  the  « humour,  and  that  out 
of  the  authority  of  Aristotle,  prob,  30. 1 ,  because  such  symptomes  are  cured 
by  purging ;  and  as,  by  the  striking  of  a  flint,  fire  is  inforced,  so,  by  the 
vehement  motions  of  spirits,  they  do  elicere  voces  inauditaSf  compel  strange 
speeches  to  be  spoken.  Another  argument  he  had  from  Plato's  reminis- 
centia,  which    is,   all  out,  as  Hkely  as  that  which  Marsilius  Ficinus  speaks 

f  PythoniMse,  vocum  vmrietatem  in  Tcntre  et  guttare  flngentes,  fonnant  vocm  homanaa  a  longe  vel  prope, 
prout  volunt,  oc  si  spiritus  cum  homine  loqueretur ;  et  aonos  brutorum  fingont,  &c.  ■  Tam  clare  et  artt. 
culate  audie*  repetitum,  ut  perfectior  sit  Echo  quam  ipse  dixerif .  ■  Blowing  of  bellow*,  and  knocking  of 
haoiment,  if  they  apply  their  ear  to  the  cliff.  ^  Memb.  1.  Sub.  S.  of  thta  partition,  cap.  \fi.  in  *J  Rhasia. 

*  Signa  dwmonia  nulla  sunt,  niai  quod  loquantor  aa  qnce  ante  ncadebant,  ut  Teutonicum  aut  allud  idioroa, 
&c.  *  Cap.  12.  tract,  de  mel.  '  Tract.  16.  o.  4.  '  Cap.  9.  <  M bra  via  concitat  bumores,  ardorque 
▼ehemens  mentem  exagitat,  quuin,  &c. 
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of  liis  friend  Picrleonus  ; "  by  a  divine  kind  of  infiisiun,  lie  understood  the 
secret*  of  nature,  and  tenents  of  Grfecian  and  barbarian  philosophers,  before 
ever  he  heard  of,  saw,  or  read  their  works :  but  in  this  1  ahould  rather  hold, 
with  Aricenna  and  his  associates,  that  such  syuiptomea  proceed  from  evil 
spirits,  which  take  all  opporlimitiis  of  humours  clecayed,  or  otherwise,  to  per- 
vert the  soul  of  man  :  and  besides,  the  humour  it  self  is  balneum  diaboli,  *  ~ 
devils  bath,  and  (as  Agrippa  proves)  doth  intice  him  to  seize  upon  them. 

SECT.  IV. 
Memb.  1. — Prognotticks  of  Melancholy. 

Procnosticks,  or  signs  of  thiti^  to  come,  are  cither  good  or  bad.  Il' 
malady  be  not  hereditary,  and  taken  at  the  be^nning,  there  is  good  hope 
cure  ;  recens  curationcm  non  habet  dtgicilem,  saith  Avireona,  (I.  3.  Fi 
Tract,  4.  c.  18).  That  which  is  with  laughter,  of  all  otliers,  is  most  secure, 
gentle,  and  remiss  (Hercules  de  Saxonia).  'If  that  evaeualian  of  kiEmroda, 
or  varicet  which  they  call  the  water  between  the  shin,  shall  happen  to  a 
melancholy  man,  his  misery  is  eiitied  (Hippoci'ate*,  Aphor.  6.  1  I).  Galen 
{I.  6.  de  morbis  vutyar.  com,  8)  confirms  the  same  ;  and  to  this  aphorisme  of 
Hippocrates  all  the  Arabians,  new  and  old  Latines,  subscribe.  (MontaJtus. 
c  io.  Hercules  de  Saxonid,  Mercurialis,  Vittorius,  Faventinus,  &c,)  Sken- 
kius  (/.  1.  obsercat,  med.  c,  de  Mani4)  iUusLrates  this  aphorisme,  wjth  an 
example  of  one  Daniel  Federer,  a  coppersmith,  that  was  long  melancholy,  and 
in  the  end  mad  about  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age :  these  varicet  or 
water  be^n  to  arise  in  his  thighs ;  and  he  was  freed  from  his  madness.  Ma- 
riua  the  Roman  wus  so  cured,  some  say,  thou|;h  with  great  pain.  Skenkius 
Imth  some  other  instances  of  women  that  have  been  helped  by  flowing  of  their 
monetlis,  which  before  were  stopped.  That  ttie  opening  of  the  hipmrods 
wdl  do  as  much  for  men,  all  physicians  joyntly  signiiie,  so  they  be  voluotary, 
some  say,  and  not  by  compulsion.  All  melancholy  men  are  better  after  a  quar- 
tane.  J  Jobertus  saith,  scarce  any  man  hath  that  ague  twice.  But,  whether 
it  free  him  from  this  malady,  'tis  a  question ;  for  many  physicians  ascrilie  all 
long  agues  forcspecial  causes,  and  a  quaitane  ague  amongst  the  rest.  '  R basis, 
con/,  lib.  1.  tract.  9.  When  melancholy  gels  out  at  the  superfcies  of  then/tin, 
or  settles,  breaking  out  in  scabs,  leprosie,  morphea',  or  is  purged  by  slaals, 
or  by  the  urine,  or  that  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  and  those  varices  appear,  the 
disease  is  dissolved.  Guianerius  {cap.  5.  tract.  15}  adds  dropsie,  jaundii 
dysentery,  leprosie,  as  good  signs,  to  these  scabs,  morphews,  and  breaking 
and  proves  it,  out  of  the  sixth  of  Hippocrates  Aphorismes. 

Evil  prognosticks,  on  the  other  part.  Innelerata  tndancholia 
bilis :  if  it  be  inveterate,  it  is  '  incurable  (a  common  axiouie),  aut  dijficulter 
curabilis,  (ns  they  say  that  make  the  best)  hardly  cured.  This  Galen  wit- 
nessetli  ((.  3.  de  Inc.  ajfect.  cap.  6) :  '"be  it  in  whom  it  mil,  or  from  what 
cause  soever,  il  is  ever  long,  wayward,  fedi'ius,  and  hard  to  be  cured,  if  ance 
it  be  habituated.  As  Lucian  said  of  the  gout,  she  was  "  the  queen  of  the  dis- 
eases, and  inexorable,  may  we  say  of  melancholy.  Yet  Paracelsus  will  have 
all  diseases  whatsoever  curable,  and  laughs  at  them  which  think  otherwise,  as 
T.  Erastus  (part.  3)  objects  to  him ;  although,  in  another  place,  hereditary 
diseases  he  accounts  incurable,  and  by  no  art  to  be  "removed.  Hildesheim 
{spicil.  i.  de  me/.)  holds  it  less  dangerous,  if  only  'imagination  be  hurt,  and 

dun  plHccLI  BqUH  IntpJ  cuMlD.  HiLritur  llMlmh-         J  Cvp.  LO.  de  quarumL         *  Cum  Hnfful*  eJ*lt  ptt  auper. 
Ilcltmp  «t  rcildet  melHoqluiUft  per  mblFm,  marpliewii  DifrU).  fcj  ejtpurntuT  per  Inirrtoi 
urInVD,  ftPn  noD  exit.  Oic.  jplcn  iiiiifii1flc«tur,  e(  vufnt  ■ppuml,  'Qm\*  jvp  codvi 

■  la  doocDDquc  ill.  ii  qulcupqov  cuivi,  hfpovm.  pnwrtlin,  kcmpa-  dl  iDugH.  ttioma, 
poInL         >  Hfgliii  naortKmuD  cl  Ineionbllli-         "  Omm  deUrlom,  qaod  Diilnr  &  puidi 
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not  reason  :  ^Me  gentlest  is  from  blood,  worse  from  choler  adust,  but  the 
worst  of  all  from  melancholy  putrified.  ""Bruel  esteems  hypochondriacal  least 
dangerous,  and  the  other  two  species  (opposite  to  Galen)  hardest  to  be  cured. 
*The  cure  is  hard  in  man,  but  much  more  difficult  in  women.  And  both 
men  and  women  must  take  notice  of  that  saying  of  Montanus  (pro  Abbate 
Italo):  ^this  malady  doth  commonly  accompany  them  to  their  grave ;  phy^ 
sicians  may  ease,  and  it  may  lye  hid  for  a  time :  but  they  cannot  quite  cure 
it,  but  it  will  return  again  more  violent  and  sharp  than  at  first,  and  that  upon 
every  small  occasion  or  errour :  as  in  Mercuries  weather-beaten  statue,  that 
was  once  all  over  gilt,  the  open  parts  were  clean,  yet  there  was  in  Jimbriis 
aurum,  in  the  chinks  a  remnant  of  gold — there  will  be  some  reliques  of 
melancholy  led  in  the  purest  bodies  (if  once  tainted),  not  so  easily  to  be  rooted 
out.  ^Oftentimes  it  degenerates  into  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  convulsions,  and 
blindness,  (by  the  authority  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen)  ^all  averr,  if  once  it 
possesses  the  ventricles  of  the  bi*ain — Frambesarius,  and  Sallust  Salvi*- 
anus  ^  adds,  if  it  get  into  the  optick  nerves,  blindness.  Mercurialis  (consiL  20) 
had  a  woman  to  his  patient,  that  from  melancholy  became  epileptick  and  blind. 
'If  it  come  from  a  cold  cause,  or  so  continue  cold,  or  increase,  epilepsie,  con- 
vulsions follow,  and  blindness ;  or  else,  in  the  end,  they  are  moped,  sottish, 
and,  in  all  their  actions,  speeches,  gestures,  ridiculous.  ^If  it  come  from  an  hot 
cause,  they  are  more  furious,  and  boisterous,  and  in  conclusion  mad.  Cales- 
centem  melancholiam  stspius  sequitur  mania.  'If  it  heat  and  increase,  that 
is  the  common  event :  per  circuitus,  aut  semper,  insanit ;  he  is  mad  by  fits, 
or  altogether ;  for  (as  "Sennertus  contends  out  of  Crato)  there  is  seminarium 
ignis  in  this  humour,  the  very  seeds  of  fire.  If  it  come  from  melancholy  na- 
tural adust,  and  in  excess,  they  are  oflen  dsemoniacal  (Montanus). 

^Seldom  this  malady  procures  death,  except  (which  is  the  greatest,  most 
grievous  calamity,  and  the  misery  of  all  miseries)  they  make  away  themselves; 
which  is  a  frequent  thing,  and  familiar  amongst  them.  Tis  ^^  Hippocrates 
observation,  Galens  sentence,  (etsi  mortem  timent,  tamen  plerumguc  sibi  ipsis 
mortem  consciscunt,  L  3.  de  loci&  affect,  cap,  7)  the  doom  of  all  physicians. 
Tis  Rabbi  Moses  aphorism,  the  prognosticon  of  Avicenna,  Rhasis,  Aertius, 
Gordonius,  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Sallust  Salvianus,  Capivaccius,  Mercatus, 
Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Piso,  Bruel,  Fuchsius,  all,  &o. 

'  Et  Btepe  usque  adeo,  mortis  formidine,  vitse 


Percipit  infelix  odium,  lucisque  videndie, 
Ut  sibi  consciscat  moerenti  pectore  letum. 


And  so  far  forth  deaths  terrour  doth  affright. 
He  makes  away  himself,  and  hates  the  light : 
To  make  an  end  of  fear  and  grief  of  heart. 
He  voluntary  dies,  to  ease  his  smart. 


In  such  sort  doth  the  torture  and  extremity  of  his  misery  torment  him,  that 
he  can  take  no  pleasure  in  his  life,  but  is  in  a  manner  inforced  to  offer  vio- 
lence unto  himself,  to  be  freed  from  his  present  insufferable  pains.  So  some 
(saith  *  Fracastorius)  in  fury,  but  most  in  despair,  sorrow  fear,  and  out  of 
the  anguish  and  vexation  of  their  souls,  offer  violence  to  themselves ;  for 
their  life  is  unhappy  and  miserable.  They  can  take  no  rest  in  the  night, 
nor  sleep  :  or,  if  they  do  slumber,  fearful  dreams  astonish  them.  In  the 
day  time,  they  are  affrighted  still  by  some  terrible  object,  and  torn  in  pieces 
with  suspicion,  fear,  sorrow,  discontents,  cares,  shame,  anguish,  &c.  as  so 

4  Mala  a  sanguine  ferrente,  deterior  a  bile  assatA,  pesslma  ab  atri  bile  putrefacti.  '  DifficiUor  cura 
ejus  qu«  fit  Title  corporis  totlus  et  cerebri.  ■  DifficiUs  curatu  in  viris,  multo  dUBdllor  in  fipmlnis.  *  Ad 
Interitum  plenimque  homines  comitatur:  licet  medid  levent  plerumque,  tamen  non  tollunt  unquam,  sed 
reddet  acebior  quam  antea,  minlmA  occasione,  aut  errore.  "  Perlculum  est,  ne  degeneret  in  epilepsiam, 
apoplexiam,  convulsionem,  ctecitatem.  *  Montal.  c.  25.  Laurentius.  Nic.  Piso.  *  Her.  de  Saxonifi, 
Aristotle,  Capivaccius.  *  Favent.   Humor  frigldus  sola  delirli  caussa,  fturoris  vero  humor  calidus. 

7  Heumius  calls  madness  sobolem  melanchollse.  ■  Alexander,  I.  I.  c.  18.  "Lib.  1.  part.  2.  c.  11. 
i>Montalt.  c.  15.  Raro  mors  aut  nunquam,  nisi  sibi  ipsis  Inferant.  •  Lib.  de  insan.  Fabio  Calvo  inter- 
prete.  NonnuUl  vlolentas  manus  sibi  infenint.  '  Lucret.  1.3.  *  Lib.  2.  de  Intell.  Saepe  mortem  sibi 
consiscunt  ob  timorera  et  tristitiam,  tsedio  vitae  afiectl  ob  ftirorem  et  desperationem.  Est  enim  infera,  &c. 
Ergo  sic  perpetuo  afBictati  vitam  odenmt,  se  pnedpitant,  his  malls  carltori,  ant  Interfldunt  se,  aut  tale  quid 
ommittunt. 
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many  wild  liorsm,  tliat  they  cannot  he  (juiet  no  hour,  a  minute  of  time, 
even  against  iheir  wills,  ihpy  ore  intent,  and  still  ihinkine  (?f  it :  they  cannot 
forget  it :  it  grinde  llieir  »ouU  day  nnd  ni^t ;  they  are  perpetually  tormented, 
a  burden  to  themselves,  as  Job  nas;  they  can  neither  eat,  drink,  or  alecp. 
Pul.  107.  18.  Their  tout  abho'Tetlt  all  meat,  and  they  are  brought  to 
deiitht  ttooT, '  bffiny  bound  in  tMStry  and  iron  :  *they  curse  their  stars  (with 
Job),  '^aiul  dixy  of  their  birth,  arid  with  for  death  (for,  as  Pineda,  and  most 
*  iiiterprHer^  hold.  Job  was  even  melan^oly  to  despair,  and  almost  'madness 
itself) :  they  niuruiur  many  times  against  the  world,  Iriends,  allies,  ail  man- 
kind, even  a^inst  God  himself  in  the  bitterness  of  their  passions :  ivivere 
nolunt,  miiri  nesciunt ;  live  they  will  not,  die  they  cannot.  And,  in  the  midst 
of  these  squalid,  ugly,  and  such  irksome  daycs,  they  seek  at  last,  (finding  no 
comfort,  ''no  remedy  in  this  wretched  life)  to  be  eased  of  all  by  death.  Omnia 
appetunt  lionum  ;  all  creatures  seek  the  be^t,  and  for  their  good,  as  they  hope, 
tub  ipecie,  in  shew  at  least,  vel  quia  mori,  palchrnm  putant,  (saith  'Hippo- 
crates) re/  juto  putanl  inde  se  majoribut  iHalix  liberarl,  to  be  freed  as  they 
wish.  Though,  many  times,  as  -Esops  fishes,  they  leap  from  the  frying-pan 
into  the  fire  itself,  yet  tJiey  hope  to  be  eased  by  this  means ;  and  therefore, 
(saith  Felix  "  Plalema)  tfler  many  tedious  dayes,  at  last,  either  by  dmwninij, 
hanffinij, or  some  such  fearfal  end, ihey  precipitAte  or  make  away  themselves : 
mani/  lamenlabie  examples  are  daily  seen  amongst  us :  a/tut  ante  fores  se 
fuqueo  tvspendit,  (as  Seneca  notes)  alius  se  prmcipilavit  a  tecto,  ne  dominum 
slomachanfem  audiret ;    alias,  ne  redacerelvr  a  fugd,  ferrttm  adegit  in 

nitcira  :  so  many  rauses  tliere  are His  amor  exitin  est,  furor  his 

love,  grief,  anger,  madness;  and  shame,  &c.  Tis  a  common  calamity,  "a 
fatal  end  to  this  disease  :  they  are  condemned  to  a  violent  death,  by  a  jury 
of  physicians,  flirionsly  disposed,  carried  headlong  by  therr  tyrannizing  wills, 
inforced  by  miseries :  and  there  remains  no  more  to  such  peraons,  if  tliat 
heavenly  physician,  by  his  assisting:  grace  and  mercy  alone,  do  not  prevent, 
(for  no  humane  perswaslon  or  art  can  help)  but  to  be  their  own  butchers, 
and  execute  themselves,  Socrates  bis  eicula,  Lucretias  dagger,  Timons 
halter  are  yet  to  be  had ;  Catoes  knife,  and  Neroes  sword  are  left  behind 
tliem,  as  so  many  fatal  engines,  bequeathed  to  posterity,  and  will  be  used, 
to  the  worlds  end,  by  such  distressed  souls  :  so  intolerable,  unsufTerablc, 
grievous  and  violent  is  their  pain,  "so  unspeakable,  and  continuate.  One  day 
of  grief  is  an  hundred  years,  as  Cardan  observes,  'tis  camifciita  kominum, 
angor  animi,  as  well  saith  Areteeus,  a  plague  of  the  soul,  the  cranip  and 
convulsion  of  the  soul,  an  epitome  of  hell ;  and,  if  there  be  a  hell  upon 
earth,  it  is  to  be  found  in  a  melancholy  mans  heart : 


Yen,  timt  which  scoffing  Lucian  said  of  the  gout  in  jest,  I  may  truly 
of  melancholy  in  earnest. 

Ta  Tuuri  f pevdOut  opa«ii  tdlA 

KriDori,  ulwru  qoun  Hegnra  idu  luUl  The  FDrIa  brnught  [I 

Kl  nb  uberlbm  ulult.  ca^i»  i»rvnliF  ■>— .- •*.  ■-." 

Amimbtituin  In  on  iitr  aIkIi>  rMIl, 
Omltu  nhoBilmhllsin  w  ilBmmiH 
Prutiutn  l0  Lurm,  riltla  mattallaun, 

Et  paiiHo  post — 


i 
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N<Mi  Jii|ilter  ftft  tale  tdiun  ftilmlirig, 
Non  alia  sic  procella  sseyit  eequoria, 
Noa  IrapeCiMMi  tanta  via  est  turMnia. 
n  aaperoa  aastineo  monoa  Cerberi  ? 
Nnin  Tima  Echidme  membra  mea  depaadtur  ? 
Ant  toniea  aanle  tlncta  Neiai  aangiriniii  ? 
lUaciymabile  et  iaunedicabile  malum  hoc. 


Jupltera  thunderbidt,  nor  atorm  at 

Nor  whirl-wind,  doth  onr  hearta  so  much  dismay. 

What  ?  am  I  hit  by  that  fierce  Cerberua  ? 

Or  atung  by  *  serpent  ao  pestiferous  ? 

Or  put  on  shirt  that's  dipt  in  Neasus  blood  ? 

My  pain'a  paat  can ;  phyalck  can  do  no  good. 


No  torture  of  body  like  unto  it ; 

■ — Siculi  non  inrenere  tyrannl 

Majua  tormentam ; 

no  BtrappadoSy  hot  irons,  Phalaris  bulls, 

« ^Nec  tra  De<lm  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hoatia. 

Quantum  sola  nocea  animis  Ulapaa. 

Joves  wrath,  nor  devils,  can 

Do  ao  much  harm  to  th*  aoul  of  man. 

All  fears,  griefs,  suspicions,  discontents,  imbonities,  insuavities,  are  swallowed 
up  and  drowned  in  this  Euripus,  this  Irish  sea,  this  ocean  of  misery,  as  so  many 
small  brooks ;  'tis  coagulum  omnium  arumnarum,  which  ''Ammianus  applied 
to  his  distressed  Palladius.  I  say  of  our  melancholy  man,  he  is  the  cream  of 
humane  adversity,  the  'quintessence,  and  upshot;  aU  other  diseases  whatsoever 
are  but  flea-bitings,  to  melancholy,  in  extent :  'tis  the  pitch  of  them  all, 

*  Hospittum  est  calamitatls.    Quid  verbis  opua  eat  ? 
Qoamcunque  malam  rem  quseria,  illic  repoiea. 

What  need  more  worda  ?  *tis  calamitiea  inn. 
Where  seek  for  any  mischief,  *tia  within ; 

and  a  melancholy  man  is  that  true  Prometheus,  which  is  bound  to  Caucasus ; 
the  true  Tityus,  whose  bowels  are  still  by  a  vulture  devoured  (as  poets  feign) ; 
for  so  doth  "Lilius  Giraldus  interpret  it  of  anxieties,  and  those  of  griping 
cares,  and  so  ought  it  to  be  understood.  In  all  other  maladies  we  seek  for 
help ;  if  a  leg  or  an  arm  ake,  through  any  distemperature  or  wound,  or  that 
we  have  an  ordinary  disease,  above  all  things  whatsoever  we  desire  help 
and  health,  a  present  recovery,  if  by  any  means  possible,  it  may  be  pro- 
cured :  we  will  freely  part  with  all  our  other  fortunes,  substance,  endure 
any  misery,  drink  bitter  potions,  swallow  those  distastful  pills,  suffer  our 
joynts  to  be  seared,  to  be  cut  off,  any  thing  for  future  health  ;  so  sweet,  so 
dear,  so  precious  above  all  things  in  this  world  is  life  :  'tis  what  we  chiefly 
desire,  long  and  happy  days;  i^multos  da^  Jupiter  ^  annas!)  increase  of  years 
all  men  wish ;  but,  to  a  melancholy  man,  nothing  so  tedious,  nothing  so 
odious ;  that  which  they  so  carefully  seek  to  preserve,  *he  abhors,  he  alone. 
So  intolerable  are  his  pains,  some  make  a  question,  gravioris  morbi  corporis 
an  animi,  whether  the  diseases  of  the  body  or  mindf  be  more  grievous :  but 
there  is  no  comparison,  no  doubt  to  be  made  of  it ;  multo  enim  scevior 
longeque  est  atrocior  animi  quam  corporis  cruddatus  (Lem.  Z.  I.e.  12)  :  the 

diseases  of  the  mind  are  far  more  grievous. Totum  hie  pro  vulnere  corpus; 

body  and  soul  is  misaffected  here,  but  the  soul  especially.  So  Cardan  testi- 
fies {de  rerum  var.  lib,  8.  40) :  yMaximus  Tyrius  a  Platonist,  and  Plutarch, 
have  made  just  volumes  to  prove  it.  *  Dies  adimit  cegritudinem  hominibus ; 
in  other  diseases  there  is  some  hope  likely ;  but  these  unhappy  men  are  bom 
to  misery,  past  all  hope  of  recovery,  incurably  sick  ;  the  longer  they  live,  the 
worse  they  are  ;  and  death  alone  must  ease  them. 

Another  doubt  is  made  by  some  philosophers,  whether  it  be  lawful  for  a 
man,  in  such  extremity  of  pain  and  grief,  to  make  away  himself,  and  how 
those  men  that  so  do  are  to  be  censured.  The  Platonists  approve  of  it, 
that  it  is  lawful  in  such  cases,  and  upon  a  necessity.  Plotinus  (I,  de 
beatitud.  c.  7),  and  Socrates  himself  defends  it,  (in  Platos  Pheedon) :  if 
any  man  labour  of  an  incurable  disease,  he  may  dispatch  himself,  if  it  be 

9  Eheu !  quia  Intus  scorpIo,  &c.  Seneca,  Act.  4.  Here.  CEt.       <  Slliua  Italicns.  '  Lib.  29.              •  HIc 

omnls  imbonitas  et  insuavitas  conslstlt,  ut  Tertulliani  verbis  utar,  orat.  ad  martyr.  «  Plantus.         «•  Vlt. 

Herculis.  ^  Persius.  '  Quid  est  tniserlua  in  Tit4,  quam  yelle  morl  ?  Seneca.  y  Tom.  2.  Ubello,  an 
graviores  paasiones,  &c.        *Ter. 
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to  Kis  pood.  Epicurus  and  his  followers,  the  Cyoicks,  and  Stoicks,  in  gt^ 
neral  aiHrm  it,  Epictetus  and  'Seneca  amongst  the  rest :  qiiamctinque  verani ' 
esse  viam  ad  liberfaUm;  any  way  is  allowable,  that  leads  to  liberty;  ^let 
us  give  God  thanks,  that  no  man  is  compelled  to  live  against  his  will ; '  quid 
ad  hvminem  claaslra,  career,  custodial  liberum  oifium  habet ;  death  ts 
always  ready  and  at  hand.  Vides  illam  pracipitem  locum,  illad  Jliimen? 
dost  thou  see  that  steep  place,  that  river,  that  pit,  that  tree  ?  there  is  liberty 
at  hand;  effugia  servitutii  et  doloris  sunt,  aa  that  Laconian  lad  cast  liimself 
headlong,  (non  teraiam,  uiebat  puer)  to  be  freed  of  his  misery.  Every  vein 
in  thy  body,  if  these  be  nimis  operosi  exitus,  will  set  thee  free :  quid  Itta  re- 
Jert,_fiaeta  facias  an  accipias?  there's  no  necessity  fora  man  to  live  in  misery. 
Malum  eat  Hecessitali  vitiere;  sed  in  necessitate  vivere,  neceisxtas  nulla  est, 
Ignavus,  gui  sine  caussd  morilur;  e(  stullus  qui  cvm  dolore  vivet  {Idem, 
epist.  £8).  Wherefore  haili  ouc  mother  the  earth  brought  out  poisons  (saith 
°Piiny)  in  so  great  a  quaulity,  but  that  men  in  distress  might  make  away 
themselves  ?  winch  kings  of  old  had  ever  in  a  readiness,  ad  incerta  fortanie 
venenum  tub  cusfode  promtum  (Livy  writes),  and  executioners  alwayes  at 
hand,  Speusippus,  being  sick,  was  met  by  Diogenes;  and,  carried  on^his 
slaves  shoulders,  he  made  his  moan  to  the  philosopher  :  but,  I  pity  thee  not, 
quoth  Diogenes,  qui,  cum  talis  sis,  vivere  sustines:  thou  maist  be  freed  when 
tnou  wilt, — meaning  by  death.  'Seneca  therefore  commends  Cuto,  Dido, 
and  Lucretia,  for  their  generous  courage  in  so  doing,  and  others  that  volun- 
tarily die,  to  avoid  a  greater  mischief,  to  free  themselves  from  misery,  to  save 
their  honour  or  vindicate  their  good  name,  as  Cleopatra  did,  as  Sophonisba 
(Syphax  wife)  did,  Hannibal  did,  as  Junius  Brutus,  as  Vibius  Virms,  and 
those  Campanian  senatours  in  Livy  (Dec.  3.  lib.  6),  to  escape  the  Roman  ty- 
ranny. t))at  poisoned  tiiemselves.  Themistocles  drank  bulls  blood,  rather  thaii 
he  would  fight  against  his  countrey  ;  and  Demosthenes  chose  rather  to  driid^  • 
poyson,  Publius  CraMi_/f /iu j, Censorius,  and  Plancus,  those  heroical  Romai 
to  moke  awav  themselves,  than  to  tall  into  their  enemies  hands.  How  n 
myriads  besides  in  all  ages  might  I  remember. 


irinis,  . 

] 
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'Rhasis,  in  the  Macchabees,  is  magnified  for  it,  Sampsons  death  approi 

So  did  Saul  and  Jonas  sin  ;  and  many  worthy  men  and  women,  quorum  •    

moria  celebraiar  in  ecclesi^,  suith  ^Leminchus,  for  killing  themselves  to  save 
their  chastity  and  honour,  when  Rome  was  taken  (as  Austin  instances,  I.  I, 
de  Civit.  Dei,  cap.  16).  Jerome  vindicateth  the  same  {JnJunam);  and  Am- 
brose (_l.  3,  de  virgiailate)  commendeth  Pelagia  for  so  doing.  Eusebius  (lib.  8, 
cap.  ]fi)  admires  a  Roman  matron  for  the  same  fact,  to  save  herself  from  the 
lust  of  Maxentiiis  the  tyrant.  Adelhelmus,  abbot  of  Malmesbury,  calls  them 
bealas  virgines,  qua  tic,  SfC.  Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that  wise,  discreet, 
renowned  Roman  senator,  Tullys  dear  friend,  when  he  had  been  long  sick, 
as  he  supposed,  of  an  incurable  disease,  vilamque  piaduceret  ad  augendos 
dotorei,  sine  spe  t'lluiis,  was  resolved  voluntarily  by  famine  to  dispatch  him- 
self, to  be  rid  of  his  pain :  and  when  Agrippa  and  the  rest  of  his  weeping 
friends  earnestly  besought  him,  osculantet  obsecrarent .  ne  i'l,  quad  nalura 
eogeret,  ipse  acceterarel,  not  to  offer  violence  to  himself — with  a  settled  re- 
solution he  desired  again  they  would  approve  of  his  good  intent,  avd  not  seek 
to  dehorl  hiia  from  it ;  and  so  constantly  died,  precetqtie  eorum  tariturni 
suA  ohslinatiane  depretsil.     Even  so  did  Corellius  Rufus,  another  grave  setta. 


^ilkatlisApi 
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tor,  (by  the  relation  of  PliniusSecundus,  epist,  lib,  1 .  epist.  12.)  famish  himself 
todeaLUk;  pedilmscorreptus,  cumincredibilescruciatusetindignissima  tormenta 
pateretury  a  cibU  omnino  abstinuit :  neither  he  nor  HispuUa  his  wife  could 
divert  him  ;  but  destinatus  mori  obstinate  magis^  &c.  die  he  would,  and  die 
he  did.  So  did  Lycurgus,  Aristotle,  Zeno,  Chrysippus,  Empedocles,  with 
myriads,  &c.  In  warrs,  for  a  man  to  run  rashly  upon  imminent  danger,  and 
present  death,  is  accounted  valour  and  magnanimity;  ^to  be  the  cause  of  his 
owoy  and  many  a  thousands  ruine  besides,  to  commit  wilful  murther  in  a 
manner,  of  himself  and  others,  is  a  glorious  thing ;  and  he  shall  be  crowned 
for  it.  The  ^Massagetee  in  former  times,  J  Barbiccians,  and  I  know  not  what 
nations  besides,  did  stifle  their  old  men,  after  seventy  years,  to  free  them  from 
those  grievances  incident  to  that  age.  So  did  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
Choa ;  because  their  aire  was  pure  and  good,  and  tlie  people  generally  long 
lived,  antevertebant  fatum  suunij  priusquam  manci  forenty  aut  imbecillitas 
accederety  papavere  vel  cicutd ;  with  poppy  or  hemlock  they  prevented  death. 
Sir  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  Utopia,  commends  voluntary  death,  if  he  be  sibiaut 
aliis  molestuSy  troublesome  to  himself  or  others :  ^especially  if  to  live  be  a  tor^ 
ment  to  him,  let  him  free  himself  with  his  own  hands  from  this  tedious  life, 
as  from  a  prison,  or  suffer  himself  to  be  freed  by  others,  *And  'tis  the  same 
tenent  which  Laertius  relates  of  Zeno,  of  old :  juste  sapiens  sibi  mortem  con- 
sciscit,  si  in  acerbis  doloribus  versetur,  membrorum  mutilatione,  aut  morbis 
ctgtfi  curandis,  and  which  Plato  (9.  de  legibus)  approves,  if  old  age,  poverty, 
ignominy,  &c.  oppress ;  and  which  Fabius  expresseth  in  effect  {Prof at,  7,  In- 
Mtitut,)  nemo  nisi  sua  culpa  diu  dolet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  China  (saith 
Mat.  Riccius  the  Jesuit)  ^  if  they  be  in  despair  of  better  fortunes,  or  tyred 
and  tortured  with  misery,  to  bereave  themselves  of  life,  and  many  times,  to 
spite  their  enemies  the  more,  to  hang  at  their  door,  Tacitus  the  historian, 
Plutarch  the  philosopher,  much  approve  a  voluntary  departure,  and  Austin 
(de  civ,  Dei,  I,  I.e.  29)  defends  a  violent  death,  so  that  it  be  undertaken  in 
a  good  cause  :  nemo  sic  mortuus,  qui  non  fuerat  aliquando  moriturus  :  quid 
autem  interest,  quo  mortis  genere  vita  istafniatur,  quando  ille,  cuifniiur, 
iternm  mori  non  cogitur?  Sfc,  no  man  so  voluntarily  dies,  but  volens  nolens, 
he  must  die  at  last ;  and  our  life  is  subject  to  innumerable  casualties :  who 
knows  when  they  may  happen  ?  utrum  satius  est,  unam  perpeti  moriendo,  an 
omnes  timere  vivendo  !  "rather  suffer  one,  than  fear  all.  Death  is  better  than 
a  bitter  life  (Ec.  30.  17) :  °  and  a  harder  choice  to  live  in  fear,  than,  by  once 
dying,  to  be  freed  from  all.  Cleombrotus  Ambraciotes  perswaded  I  know  not 
how  many  hundreds  of  his  auditors,  by  a  luculent  oration  he  made  of  the  mi- 
series of  this,  and  happiness  of  that  other  life,  to  precipitate  themselves  :  and 
(having  read  Platos  divine  tract  de  animd)  for  examples  sake,  led  the  way  first. 
That  neat  epigram  of  Callimachus  will  tell  you  as  much  : 

Jamque  vale.  Soil  ctim  diceret  Ambraciotef »  I      Morte  nihil  dlgnum  passui :  sed  forte  Platonia 

In  Stygios  fertur  desiluisse  lacus,  |         Divini  eximium  de  nece  legit  opus. 

PCalenus  and  his  Indians  hated  of  old  to  die  a  natural  death :  the  Circum- 
cellians  and  Donatists,  loathing  life,  compelled  others  to  make  them  away  : — 
with  many  such ;  ^  but  these  are  false  and  pagan  positions,  prophane  stoical 

>•  As  amongst  Turks  and  others.        '  Bohemui,  de  moribtia  gent.       J  JEUan.  lib.  4.  cap.  1.    Omnes  70 
annum  egressos  intertidunt.  ^  Lib.  2.     Prssertlm  cum  tonnentum  et  vita  sit,  bon&  spe  Anetus,  acerb& 

rit&,  velut  a  carcere,  se  eximat,  vel  ab  alils  eximi  bu&  voluntate  patlatur.  '  Nam  quia,  amphoram  ex. 

siccans,  fwcem  exsorberet  ?  {Seneca,  epist.  58.)  quia  in  pcenaa  et  risum  viveret  ?  StulU  est  manere  in  vitA, 
cum  sit  mier.  "  Expedlt.  ad  Sinaa,  1.  1.  c.  9.      Vel  bonorum  detperatione,  vel  malonim  perpessione, 

fracti  et  fatigati,  vel  manus  violentas  sibi  Inferunt,  vel,  ut  Inimicis  suis  segre  faciant,  fic.  ■  So  did 

Anthony,  Galba,  Vitelllus,  Otho,  AristoUe  himself,  &c.  AJax  In  despair,  Cleopatra  to  save  her  honour. 
•  Inertius  deligitur  diu  vivere  in  timore  tot  morborum,  quam,  semel  moriendo,  nullum  delnceps  formidare. 
rCurtius.  1.  16.  1  Laqueus  pnedsus,  con.  1.  1.  5.    Quidam,  naufragio  facto,  amissis  tribus  liberia 

et  uxore,  suspendit  se ;  pnecidlt  illl  quidam  ex  prKtertontlbua  Uqueum :  a  liberate  reus  fit  maleflcii. 
Seneca. 

U 
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paradoxes,  wicked  examples  :  it  boots  not  what  heatlien  philosoplx 
mine  io  this  kind  :  they  ate  impious,  abominable,  and  upon  a  wrong  ground. 
No  evil  it  to  be  done,  that  govd  may  come  of  it;  reclamat  Chrislus,  recla- 
mat  icriptura  ;  God,  and  aU  good  men  are  ''against  it.  He  that  staba  an- 
other, can  kill  Lis  body:  but  he  that  stabs  himseli',  kills  his  own  soul. 
I  'Male  meretur,  ^ui  dai  mendico,  quod  edai  ;  nam  et  illud  quod  dot,  pent  ,- 
I  el  ille  producit  vitam  ad  miseriant :  he  that  gtres  a  beggai-  an  ahnes  {aa  tiiat 
I  comical  poet  said)  doth  ill,  because  he  doth  but  prolong  his  miseries.  But 
LactikDiius  (I.  6.  c.  7.  dt  vera  euUa)  calls  it  a  detestable  opinion,  and  fully 
confutes  it  {lib.  3.  de  tap.  cap.  18);  and  5.  Austin  {ep.  52.  ad  Macedoniim, 
cap.  G\.  ad  Dvtcilium  Tribunutn)  :  bo  doth  Hierora,  to  Marcella  of  Blcesillai 
death  :  ntni  recipio  tales  aiiimat,  ifc.  he  calls  such  men  martyret  stulla phi- 
loiophim :  so  doth  Cyprian  {de  duplici  martgriu) :  '  '  ' 
infirmitat,  aul  ainbilio,  aut  dementia,  cogit  eos  :  'tis  meer  madness 
'Juror  est,  ne  mnriare,  mori.  To  this  effect  writes  Arist.  3.  Ethic.  Lipsii 
Manuduc,  ad  Stoicam  Philasophiam,  lib.  3.  dissertat.  23 :  but 
confutation.  This  only  let  me  add,  that,  in  some  cases,  those  "hard  censures 
of  such  as  offer  violence  to  their  own  persons,  or  in  some  desperate  fit  to 
others,  which  sometimes  they  do  by  slabbing,  slashing,  &c.  are  to  be  miti- 
gated, as  in  such  as  are  mad,  beside  themselves  for  the  time,  or  found  to  have 
been  long  melancholj^,  and  that  in  extremilv  :  they  know  not  what  they  do, 
deprived  of  reason.  Judgement,  all,  ^as  a  ship  that  is  void  of  a  pilot,  must 
needs  itnpigne  upon  the  next  rock,  or  sands,  and  suffer  shipwreck.  *P, 
Forestus  hath  a  story  of  two  melancholy  brethren,  that  made  away  them- 
■elves,  and,  for  so  foul  a  fact,  were  accordingly  censured  to  be  infamously 
I  buried,  as  in  such  cases  they  use,  to  lerritie  others  (as  it  did  the  Milesian 
■  villus  of  old) :  but  upon  fartber  examination  of  their  misery  and  madness, 
the  censure  was  '  revoked,  and  Ibey  were  solemnly  interred,  as  Saul  was  \x9 
David  (2  Sam.  2.  4),  and  Seneca  well  adviseth,  irascere  inler/eclori,  sed  m- 
terere  iater/tcti ;  be  justly  offended  with  him,  as  he  was  a  murderer,  but  pit 
bim  now,  as  a  dead  man.  Thusof  their  goods  and  bodies  we  can  dispose;  bi 
what  shall  become  of  their  souls,  God  alone  can  tell;  his  mercy  may  come 
inter ponlem  eljbnlem,  inter ffladium et  jugalum, hetv/ixltiiehiidge aadthe 
brook,  the  knife  and  the  throat.  Quod  cuiquam  contigit,  cuivii  potest :  who 
knows  how  he  may  be  tempted  ?  It  is  his  case  ;  it  may  be  thine :  y  Qtta  sua 
sors  hodie  est,  eras  fore  veslra  potest.  Wc  oug-ht  not  to  be  so  rash  and 
rigorous  in  our  censures,  as  some  are  :  charity  will  Judge  best :  God  be  merci- 
ful unto  us  all! 

D.  AbtnU  S.  Lcrl.  an  the  hd;e  prophrl.          ■  Fliuliu.          '  Muliil,          ■<  Ai  U  be  burl«l  oul  ol  ChrUUu 
■ — '-'    -■•■-  -  --ikr.     Idnn  rule's,  it  ■-■" "-'   — '"  ^" ■ 
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toaU, 
wlycb 
con- 


Unlawfbl 


fttrbifldAB 


<W 


or 


Core  of 


Umtai. 


1.  Btei|A  tlie  4evi}i  ipi|gicUo9»  witdia^y 
chamiB,  spell,  incantikdonf » ima^ei,  fte. 

QiMir/.  1.  Whether  they  can  onre  i^^ 

other  such  like  diteeiee  ? 
QiMf/.  2.  Whether,  if  thej  can  ao  eure,  it  be 

lawfal  to  aeek  to  tbeo^  for  help  ? 

2.  IjBmrdiarHyfewi  God,  iijfj^^grteeipiiaii,  bj 

3.  Qkh/.  K  'KQiettier  Sainta  and  their  reUqnea 

iCfRl  help  thia  Btfiimttjr  ? 

QiMfr.  2.  Whether  it  be  lawftd  in  thia  caaeto 
sue  to 'them  ibr  aid  ? 


meaoB, 
L  whicbju» 


at 


4.  Hddi. 
ately  bj 
Natofe, 

which 
concerns 
md 
works  b  J 


>.  JWyWefan,  in  whom  ia  required 
Mience,  oonfidence,  hoDesty,  &e. 

2.  Patieni,  in  whom  is  required  obe- 
dience, constancy,  willingness,  pa- 
tience, confidence,  bounty,  &e.  not 
to  practise  on  himself. 

3.  Phytiek,  f  DieteUcal  y* 
which       <  Phatmaceptical   b 

^consists  of   Ichjnirgical  II 
^  Particular  to  the  three  distinct  species,  ^   Q  Vfi 

/  Sneh  meaia'as  are  eavp  of  digestion,  well  dressed, 
hot,  sod,  &c.  yoiwg,  UMNUit,  of  good  nonrishment, 
&c. 
Bread  pf  pure  wheat,  well,  baked. 
Water  dear  from  the  fi»m»tain. 
Wine  and  drink  too  sisong,  &c. 

'  Mountain  birds,  partridge,  pheasants. 


f 


<V  Sect.  2. 
Diaetetical, 
which  con- 
sists in  re- 
foroiing 
those  six 
non-natural 
things,  as  in 


Diet  rec- 
tified. 
l,Mnmd, 


Matter 
and  qua- 
lity. 
1  SMii, 


Flesh 


Fish 


Herbs 

Fruits 
^and  roots 


2.  Quan- 
tity. 


{ 


1 


^ 


quails,  &c. 
/  '^^''^  Hen,  capon,  mutton,  veal,  kid,  rab- 

bit, &c. 
r  That  live  in  gravelly  waters,  as  pikip, 
•<      pearch,     trowt,      sea-Aah,      aoHd, 
white,  &c. 
{  H«rhfl       /Borage,  buglosa,  bawm,  succory,  en- 

or  «*CM       "I      jj^g^  violets,  in  broth,  not  raiw,  ftc. 

Raisins  of  the  sup,  apples  corrected 

for  wind,    oranges,  &c.    parsnipa, 

potatoes,  &c. 

At    seasonable   and    usual    times  of   repast,  in 

good  order,  not  befojpe  the  first  be  concocted, 

sparing,  not  overmuch  of  one  dish. 

2.  Rectification    of   retention   and  evacuation,  .as  costiveness,*  veqery, 
bleeding  at  nose,  moujths  stopped,  baths,  &c. 

3.  Air,  rec-  T Naturally  in  the  choice  and  sitcjof  our  countrey,  dwelling, 
tified,  with  /  place,  to  be  hot  and  moist,  J^ght,  wholsome,  pleasant,  &c. 
a  digression  |  Aitificially,  by  often  change  of  air,  avoiding  winds,  fogs, 
of  the  air.      L    tempests,  opening  windows,  per^lmes,  kc. 

Of  body  and  mind,  but  moderate,   as  hawking,   hunting, 
I      riding,  shooting,  bowling,  fishing,  fowling,  walking  in  fair 

4.  Exercise.  <      fields,  galleries,  tennis,  bar. 
Of  mind,  as  chess,  cards,  Ubles,  &c.  to  see  plays,  masks, 

&c.  serious  studies,  business,  all  honest  recreations. 

5.  Rectification  of  waking  and  terrible  dreams,  &c 

6.  Rectification  of  passion^  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.  ^ 

u  2 


tt.$. 


.■Ih  oith 

i.di-'  ' 
itioD  of 

«ick,  U 


St/nopsu  of  the  Second  Partition. 

!1.  Bj  Diiog  ■)!  good  ineaD*  of  belp,  confeoiiiB  to  *  friend,  Ik. 
A*oidin|  *U  occKiiaiu  of  hi*  infirmity. 
Net  giiing  way  to  putioiu,  bat  reriitiiig  to  hii  Dtmoit. 

-2.  Bj  fair  utd  fool  mani,  coantel,  comfort,  good  penwuion, 
wiity  dericci,  fictioiu,  aod  if  it  be  potuble,  to  tatii&e  bit  nuod. 

3.  Mmick  of  *ll  •orta  iptlj  appljed. 

4.  Hirth,  uid  merry  compuy. 

Hemt. 

I.  General  diacontenti  end  grieruicei  Mtiifled. 

1.  PirlicoUr  diHHjDtEDti,  u  deformity  of  body, 

tickneu,  bouneu  of  birtii,  lie. 
i.  Poverty  and  want,  and  nich  calimitiei  and  ad- 

J.  Ag~iDit  lerTinide,  Ion  of  liberty,  impriioiiiiieDt, 

biniibment,  &c. 
i.  Aguntt  vain  fe*n,  Mrrowi  for  death  of  friendi, 

or  othemiie. 
G.  Againiit  envy,  liTOr,  bitr«d,    maLco,  emnlatioii, 

ambition,  and  lelf-love,  Bk. 
7.  A^ainat  repnlaei,  abuiea,  injnriea,  contempt!, 

diigracer,  conturoeliei,  alaoden,  and  Bcoffii,  fta. 
S.  Againit  all  otlier  gricToni  and  ordinary  lymp- 

toniM  of  tbi*  dii«aae  of  melancholy. 

I  To  the  heart ;  borage,  bn^oeae,  acoctoocra, 
&c. 
To  the  head  ;  balm,  hops,  nenuphar,  fte. 
LdTcr  ;  eupatory,  artemiBia.  Ac. 
Stomach;  woimoood,  centory.  peniroyal. 
Spleen  ;  ceterach,  ath,  tameriak. 
To  poiiGc  the  blood  ;  endive,  inccory,  tie. 
Agaioat  wind;  origan,  fennel,  aniaeed,  &c 
I.  Pretioai   ilonci;   a*   amaiagdo,  cheUdaniei,   &C. 
Mineral*;  ai  gold,  Sic. 

Wine*  1  ■*  of  hellebor,  bogloait, 

tameriak,  &c. 
Synpa  of  borage,  bugloaie,  hopi, 

epitbyme,  endive,  auccory,  &c. 


medieatoall 
dlacontenta 
andpaationa 
of  the  mind. 


Simplet 
altering     I 

eholy. 
with  a  di-^ 
greasion    ^ 
ofeiDtiek 


tical 
^tiona. 


fConaeTrea  of  violeti,  maideoliait', 
borage,  bnglotae,  roaea,  lie. 
Confection* ;  treacle,  Mithridate, 
legmet  or  lincturea 


Diambra,  diantho*. 
Diamargaritnm  calidnm. 
Diamoacbum  dulcc. 
Electaarium  de  gemmii. 
LKtifican*  Galeni  et  Rbaiia. 
Diamargaritom  frigidnm. 
Diarrhodon  abbali*. 
Diacorolli,  diacodium  with  thalT 


I.Candite>  of  all  h 


s,  &c. 


'Oyli  of  camomile,  violeU,  nwea,  &c. 
Oyntmenta,  alabaatritum,  poputenm,  &c. 
liniment*,    plaatera,     cerotea,     cataplaima, 

frontala,   fomentation*,  epithemea,   *ack*, 

baga,  odoiamenta,  poaiea,  tui. 

tpadea  Q  Q  T. 


Mcdknncs 

purging 
melan- 
choly, are 
either 
Memb.2. 


^  Simples 
purging 
meUn- 
cholj. 


or 


3.  Sub$, 

Com- 

poands 

purging 

melan- 

cholj. 
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^U  TOd!   l^^»nb«xa,  Uwrell,  white  heUebor,  sdlk,  or  tea 
P^**!^    I      O'^yon,  antimonj,  tobacco. 

More  gentle ;  at  sena,  epidijme,  polypody,  myroba- 
lanes,  fdmitory,  &c. 

Stronger ;  AloSs,  lapis  Armenns,  li^is  lasuli,  black 
hellebor. 


< 


or 

Down- 
ward. 
2  8ud9. 


r  m 


Month 


Liquid,    as   potions,   jnlips,    syrups, 
wine  of  hcSlebor,  bugloss,  &c. 
^     Solid,  as  lapis  Armenns,  and  lazuli. 


(  Superior 
parts. 


or 


o 


or 


V. 


n.     Chymrgical  physick, 
which  consists  of  Mmi^.3. 


g,  ]      pills  of  Indy,  pills  of  fumitory,  &c. 
Electuaries,  diasena,  confection  of  ha- 
mech,  hierologladium,  &c. 

Not  swallowed,  as  gargarisms,  masticato- 
ries,  &c. 

No  tril  /  Sneezing  powders,  odoraments,  perfumes, 

Inferiour  parts,  as  clysters  strong  and  weak,  and  suppositories 
of  Castilian  soap,  honey  boiled,  &c. 

{  Phlebotomy,  to  all  parts  ahnost,  and  all  the  distinct  species. 

With  knife,  horsleeches. 

Cupping-glasses. 

Cauteries,  and  searing  with  hot  irons,  boaring. 

Dropaz  and  sinapismus. 
K  Issues  to  several  parts,  and  upon  several  occasions. 


O    Stct.  5. 
Cure  of 
head- me- 
lancholy. 

M6TnOm   1 . 


\ 


/     I.  Subsect. 

Moderate  diet,  meat  of  good  juice,  moistning,  easie  of  digestion. 
Good  air. 

Sleep  more  than  ordinary. 
Ezcrements  daily  to  be  voided  by  art  or  nature. 

Exercise  of  body  and  mind  not  too  violent,  or  too  remiss,  passions  of  the 
mind,  and  perturbations  to  be  avoided. 

2.  Blood-letting,  if  there  be  need,  or  that  the  blood  be  corrupt,  in  the  arm, 
forehead,  &c.  or  with  cupping-glasses. 

^  Preparatives ;  as  syrup  of  borage,  bugloss,  epithyme,  hops, 
with  their  distilled  waters,  &c. 

Furgers ;  as  Montanus  and  Matthiolns  helleborismus,  Quer- 
cetanus,  syrup  of  hellebor,  eztract  of  hellebor,  pulvis  Hali, 
antimony  prepared,  Rulandi  aqua  mirabilia;  which  are  used, 
if  gentler  medicines  will  not  take  place;  with  Arooldus, 
vinum  buglossatum^  sena,  cassia,  inyrobalanes,  aurum  pota- 
biltt  or  before  Uamech,  pil.  Inds.  hiera.  pil.  de  lap.  Ar« 
meno,  lazuli. 


3.  Frepara- 
tive»  and  "i 
purgers. 


4.  Avert- 
ers. 


1 


f  Cardans  nettles,  frictions,  clysters,  suppositories,  sneezings, 
masticatories,  nasals,  cupping-glasses. 
To  open  the  haemorrhoids  with  horsleeches,  to  apply  hors- 
leeches to  the  forehead  without  scarification,  to  the  shoul- 
ders, thighs. 
Issues,  boaring,  cauteries,  hot  irons  in  the  suture  of  the 
crown. 

A  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink. 

Bezoars  stone,  amber,  spice. 
resoivcr»,  J  Conterves  of  borage,  bugloss,  roses,  ftimitory. 
hinderers.  \  Confection  of  alchermes. 

EUctuaHuM  latifleoju  GaUni  et  RkoiU,  ife. 
[^DkamargarUum/rig.  dioAorsgimaitm,  ife. 


5.  Cordials, 
resolvers. 
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Odonopenti  of  rofcf ,  yiolets. 

IrrifiUioiit  of  the  head,  with  the  decocCioiu  of  njmphea,  let* 

tice,  mallows,  &c. 
Epitfaemes,  ejvtnteBtM,  hags  to  the  hea^ 
F^mientaliKNM  of  ojrl  for  the  bellj. 
Baths  of  sweet  water,  in  which  were  solt  mallows,  Tioleti* 

roses,  water-lilliBs,  borage  flowers,  rams  heads,  &c. 


Simples 


6*  Corr0ct- 
orv  Qm  ■on* 
dents,  as, 


S 


^InwardQy 
taken, 


{ 


or 


Com- 
ponnds. 


Poppy,  nymphea,  lettioe,  voaes 
purslane,  henbane,  maBdiilte» 
nightshade,  opium,  Ste. 

f  Liquid,  as  symps  of  poppy,  ta- 
basco, Tiolets,  roses. 
Solid,  as  requiei  Nichotai,  Phi- 
tomrnm,  Romammmf  lamdamtm 
Paraeelsi, 


or 


i 


Omtirifd.* 
lynaed,afl 


Oyls  of  nymphea,  poppy,  Tiolets,  roses, 
mandrake,  nutmegs. 

Odoraments  of  vinegar,  rose-water,  opium. 

Frontals  of  rose-cake,  roae-Tinegar,  nutmeg. 

OfBtamts,  alabastritum,  vngnentnm  popn- 
leom,  simple  or  mizt  with  opium. 

Irrigations  of  the  head,  feet,  spunges,  mu- 
iftck,  murmur  and  noise  of  waters. 

PrietkHia  of  the  head,  and  outward  parts, 
•aeeaK  of  henbaoe,  wormwood  at  Ui  pil- 
low, &o. 

Against  terriUe  dreams ;  not  to  sup  late,  or  eat  peaae,  cab- 
oage,  Tenison,  meats  heavy  of  dilution,  use  bawm,  harts- 
tongue,  &c. 
V  Againstruddinessand  blushing,  inward  andoutward  remedies. 

2.  Memb.  (  Diet,  preparatiTes,  purges,  arerters,  cordials,  correetors,  as  before : 
i  of  me-    J  Phlebotomy,  in  this  kind  more  neeessary,  and  mors  frequent, 
holy  over    j  To  correct  and  elaanse  tlie  Uood  with  fumitory,  sena,  suecory,  danddion, 
body.         (     endif  e,  &c. 

^     8ub§eet,  1. 
Phlebotomy*  if  need  require. 
Diet,  preparatiTes,  averters,  cordials,  purgers,  as  before,  saving  that  they  must 

not  be  so  vehement. 
Use  of  peny-royal,  wormwood,  centaury  sod,  which  alone  hath  cured  many. 
To  provoke  urine  with  anniseed,  daucus,  asarum,  &c.  and  stools,  if  need  be, 

by  clysters  and  suppositories. 
To  reapeet  tbeqileen,  stomach,  liver,  hypochondries. 
To  ttsa  treiole  now  and  then  in  winter. 
To  tcomit  after  wmh  sometimes,  if  it  be  inveterate. 

Galanga,  gentian,  cnula,  angeKoA,  cal»- 
f  Boote,  -{      mus  aromatictts,  sedoary,  china,  condite 
ginger,  &c. 

PeniroyAl,  rue,  calamint,  bay  leaves,  and 
Herbs   /       berries,    scordium,   bettany,  lavander, 
'  ^       camomile,  centeury,  wormwood,  cumin, 
broom,  orange  pills. 
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A.       J  Saffron,  cinnamon,  maoe,  nutmeg,  pepper, 
spices,  -^     joautk,  sedoary  with  wine,  8cc. 

"Is    dm   I  Aniseed,  fennel-seed,  ammi,  cari,  cumin, 
Q  ^  dee    ,  '^  Qcttk,  bayes,  parsley,  grana  paradisi. 

J  [  Dianisum,  diagalanga,  diadminum,  diacalaminthes, 
I  J  electuarium  de  baocis  lauri,  benedicte  laxative, 
S  (  &c.  pulvis  carminativus,  et  pulvis  descrip.  An- 
T  I  tidotario  Florentino,  aromaticum  rosatum,  Mith- 
^S  I     ridate. 

QwtmmHf  OMd,  •■  coppinf^fliiiti  to  tbi$  hypochondries  without 
iearifleetl^w*.  owl  of  camomile,  me»  amdieed,  ttieir  decoctiona,  &c. 
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[subsection. 


Unlawful  Curet  rejected 

Ikteterate  melancholy^  howsoever  it  may  teem  to  be  a  coBtiiMiate,  inex- 
orable disease,  hard  to  be  cured,  accompanying  them  to  their  graves  most 
part  (as  *  Montanas  observes),  yet  many  times  it  may  he  helped^  even  that 
which  is  most  violet,  or  at  least  (according  to  the  same  ^  author)  it  wwy  be 
mitigated  and  much  eased.  Nil desperandum.  It  maybe  hard  to  cure,  but 
not  impossible  for  him  that  is  most  grievously  afiected,  if  he  be  willing  to  be 
helped. 

Upon  this  good  hope  I  will  proceed,  using  the  same  method  in  the  cure, 
which  I  have  formerly  used  in  tne  rehearsing  of  the  causes ;  first  general^  then 
particular ;  and  those  according  to  their  several  species.  Of  these  cures 
some  be  lawful,  some  unlawfuly  which  though  frequent,  familiar,  and  often 
used,  yet  justly  censured,  and  to  be  controverted :  as,  first,  whether,  by  these 
diabobcal  means,  which  are  more  commonly  practis^  by  the  devil  and  his 
ministers,  sorcerers,  witches,  magicians,  &c.  by  spells,  cabalistical  words, 
charms,  characters,  images,  amulets,  ligatures,  philtres,  incantations,  &c.  this 
disease  and  the  like  may  be  cured  ?  and  if  they  may,  whether  it  be  lawful  to 
make  use  of  them,  those  magnetical  cures,  or  for  our  good  to  seek  after  such 
means  in  any  case  ?  The  first,  whether  they  can  do  any  such  cures,  is  ques- 
tioned amongst  many  writers,  some  affirming,  some  denying.  Valesius,  cont. 
tned.  lib,  5,  cap,  6.  Malleus  Maleficor.  Heumius,  /.  3.  pract.  med,  cap,  28. 
Coelius,  lib,  16.  c.  16.  Delrio,  torn,  3.  Wierus,  lib.  2.  de  prastig.  dam. 
Libanius,  Lavater,  de  sped.  part.  2.  cap.  7.  Holbrenner  the  Lutlieran  in 
Pistorium,  Polydor  Virg.  /.  I.  de  prodig.  Tandlerus,  Lemnius,  (Hippo- 
crates, and  Avicenna  amongst  the  rest)  deny  that  spirits  or  devils  have  any 
power  over  us,  refer  all  (with  Pomponatius  of  Padua)  to  natural  causes  and 
humours.  Of  the  other  opinion  are  Bodinus,  Damanomantia^  lib.  3.  cap.  2. 
Amoldus,  JVfarcellus  Empiricus,  J.  Pistorius,  Paracelsus,  Apodix.  Magic,  y 
Agrippa,  lib.  2.  de  occult.  Philos.  cap.  36.  69.  71.  72.  et  I.  3.  c.  23,  et  10. 
Marcilius  Ficinus,  de  vit.  ccslit.  campar.  cap.  13.  15.  18.  21.  jrc.  Galeottus, 
de  proiniscud  doct.  cap.  24.  Jovianus  Pontanus,  Tom,  2.  Plin.  lib.  28.  c.  2. 
Strabo,  lib.  15.  Geog.  Leo.  Suavius ;  Goclenius  de  ung.  armor,  Oswoldua 
CroIIius,  Emestus  Burgravius,  D'.  Flud,  &c. — Cardan  (de  subt.)  brings 
many  proofs  out  of  Ars  Notoria,  and  Solomons  decayed  works,  old  Hermes, 
Artesius,  Costaben  Luca,  Picatrii,  j&c.  Uu^  such  cures  m^y  he  done.    They 
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can  make  tire  it  shall  not  bum,  fetich  back  thievus  or  sloln  goods,  sliew  thi 
abaent  faces  in  a  glass,  make  serpeDlfi  lye  still,  standi  blood,  salve  goulSj 
epilepsies,  biting  of  mad  dogs,  tootn-acli,  tnelanclioly,  et  omnia  mundi  mala, 
make  men  immortal,  young  again,  as  the  '  Spaniah  marquess  is  said  to  have 
done  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  some,  which  juglers  in  ''  China  maintain  still 
(as  Tn^ltius  writes)  that  they  can  do  by  their  extraordinary  skill  In  physicic, 
and  some  of  our  modem  chymists  by  their  strange  limbei^ks,  by  tlieir  spels, 
philosophers  stones  and  charms.  '  Maiit/  doubt,  saitti  Nicholas  Taurellus, 
whether  the  devil  van  care  such  diseaies  he  hath  not  made;  and  tome  Jialli/ 
deny  it :  howsoever  common  experience  coiifirmet  to  our  astonithment,  tht 
magicians  can  work  suck  Jcats,  and  that  the  devil  without  impediment  ct 
penetrate  through  all  the  parts  oj"  our  bodies,  and  cure  suck  maladiea, 
means  to  us  unknown.  Daneus,  in  his  tract,  de  Sortiariis,  subscribes  to 
of  Taurellua ;  Erastus  (de  Lamiis)  maintaineth  as  much ;  and  so  do  most 
divines,  that,  out  of  their  excellent  knowledge  and  long  experience,  they  can 
commit  'agentes  cum  palientibus,  colligere  semina  reriim,  eaque  materitt 
applicare,  as  Austin  infers  (de  Civ.  Dei,  et  de  Trinit.  HI/.  3.  cap.  7.  et  8)  ;~ 
they  can  work  stupend  and  admirable  conclusions :  we  sec  the  etfects  oalfi 
but  not  the  causes  of  them.  Nothing  so  familiar  as  to  hear  of  such  cui 
Sorcerers  are  too  common ;  cunning  men,  wizards,  and  wliite  witches  (as  tt 
call  them),  in  every  village,  which,  if  they  be  sought  unto,  will  help  almost  al 
infirmities  of  body  and  mind — servatores  in  Laiine ;  and  they  have  eommouly 
S'.  Catherines  wheel  prbted  in  the  roof  of  their  mouth,  or  in  some  other  pari 
about  them  ;  resistant  incanlatorum  preestigvl,  ("  Boisaardus  writes)  morbot 
a  sagis  motos  propulsanl,  !fc.  that  to  doubt  of  it  any  longer,  '^  or  not  to  be- 
lieve,  were  to  run  into  that  other  sceptical  extreme  of  incredulity,  satth 
Tauiellus.  Leo  Suavius,  in  his  comment  uptm  Paracelsus,  secnies  lu  make  it 
an  art  which  ought  to  be  approved ;  Pistorins  and  oUiers  stilly  muinCain  ihi 
use  of  charmes,  words,  cliaracters,  &-c.  Ars  vera  est ;  sed  pauci  artijica^ 
reperittnfur  i  the  art  is  true,  but  there  be  but  a  few  tliat  have  skill  i 
Marcellus  Donatus  (/i&.  2.  (je  Aiit.  mir.  cap.  1)  proves,  outofJosephuS' 
books  of  antiquities,  that '  Solomon  so  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  mind  b 
tpels,  channel,  and  drove  away  devils,  and  that  ELeatar  did  as  much  before 
Vespasian.  Langius  (in  his  med.  epift.)  holds  Jupiter  Menecrates,  that  did 
so  many  stupend  cures  in  his  time,  to  have  used  this  art,  and  that  he  was  no 
Other  than  a  magician.  Many  famous  cures  are  daily  done  in  tliis  kind ;  t' 
devil  is  an  expert  physician  (as  Godelman  calls  him,  lib.  I.  c.  18):  a  , 
God  permits  oftentimes  these  witches  and  magicians  to  produce  such  efTecl* 
as  Lavater  (ca;).  3.  lib.  8.  f.art.  3.  cap.  1).  Polyd.  Virg.  {lib.  1.  de  prodigiia}^ 
Delrio,  and  others,  admit.  Such  cures  may  be  done :  and,  Paracels.  (Tom. 
4.  de  morb.  ament.)  stitly  maintains,  J  Ihey  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  but  by 
tpelli,  seals,  and  spiritual  pkysick.  ^  Arnoldus  {lib.  de  siyillis)  sets  down 
the  making  of  them ;  so  doth  Rulaiidus,  and  many  otliers. 

Hoe  jmsito,  they  can  effect  such  cures,  the  main  question  is,  whether  it  b 
lawful,  in  a  desperate  case,  to  crave  their  help,  or  ask  a  wisard's  advice.  "Il 
a  common  practice  of  some  men  to  go  first  to  a  witch,  and  then  to  a  phy^ 
cian ;  if  one  cannot,  the  other  shall : 
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^It  matters  not,  saith  Paracelsus,  whether  it  be  God  or  the  devil,  angels  or 
unclean  spirits,  cure  him,  so  that  he  be  eased.  If  a  man  fall  into  a  ditch,  (as 
he  prosecutes  it)  what  matter  is  it  whether  a  friend  or  an  enemy  help  him  out  ? 
and  if  I  be  troubled  with  such  a  malady,  what  care  I  whether  the  devil  himself, 
or  any  of  his  ministers,  by  God*s  permission,  redeem  me  ?  He  calls  a  "  ma- 
gician Gods  minister  and  his  vicar,  applying  that  of  vos  estis  Dii  prophanely 
to  them  (for  which  he  is  lashed  by  T.  Erastus,  part.  i,fol.  45) ;  and  elsewhere 
he  encourageth  his  patients  to  have  a  good  faith,  ^a  strong  imagination,  and 
they  shall  Jind  the  effects  ;  let  divines  say  to  the  contrary  what  they  will. 
He  proves  and  contends  that  many  diseases  cannot  otherwise  be  cured  : 
incantatione  orti,  incantatione  curari  debent ;  if  they  be  caused  by  incanta- 
tion, **they  must  be  cured  by  incantation.  Constantinus  (/.  4.)  approves  of 
such  remedies :  Bartolus  the  lawyer,  Peter  jErodius  (rerum  Judic.  lib,  3.  tit  J), 
Salicetus,  Godefridus,  with  others  of  that  sect,  allow  of  them,  modo  sint  ad 
sanitatem,  quce  a  magisjiunt,  secus  non  ;  so  they  be  for  the  parties  good,  or 
not  at  all.  But  these  men  are  confuted  by  Remigius,  Bodinus  {dtem,  lib,  3. 
cap,  2),  Grodelmannus  (/.  1 .  cap,  8),  Wierus,  Delrio  (lib,  6.  qucsst,  2,  Tom,  3. 
mag,  inquis.)  Erastus  {de  Lamiis) :  all  Pour  divines,  schoolmen,  and  such 
as  write  cases  of  conscience,  are  against  it ;  the  scripture  it  self  absolutely 
forbids  it  as  a  mortal  sin  {Levit,  cap.  18.  19.  23.  Deut.  18.  Sfc,  Rom,  8.  19). 
Evil  is  not  to  be  done,  that  good  may  come  of  it.  Much  better  it  were  for 
such  patients  that  are  so  troubled,  to  endure  a  little  misery  in  this  life,  than  to 
hazard  their  souls  health  for  ever;  and  (as  Delrio  counselleth)  ^much  better 
dye  than  be  so  cured.  Some  take  upon  them  to  expel  devils  by  natural  re- 
medies, and  magical  exorcisms,  which  they  seem  to  approve  out  of  the  practice 
of  the  primitive  church,  as  that  above  cited  of  Josephus,  Eleazar,  Ireneeus, 
Tertullian,  Austin.  Eusebius  makes  mention  of  such ;  and  magick  it  self 
hath  been  publickly  professed  in  some  universities,  as  of  old  in  Salamanca  in 
Spain,  and  Cracovia  in  Poland  :  but  condemned,  anno  1318,  by  the  chancel- 
lour  and  university  of  •■  Paris.  Our  pontifical  writers  retain  many  of  these  ad- 
jurations and  forms  of  exorcisms  still  in  their  church ;  besides  those  in  baptism 
used,  they  exorcise  meats,  and  such  as  are  possessed,  as  they  hold,  in  Christs 
name.  Read  Hieron.  Mengus,  cap,  3.  Pet.  Tyreus,  part,  3.  cap,  8.  what  exor- 
cisms they  prescribe,  besides  those  ordinary  means  of  *^re,  suffumigations, 
lights,  cutting  the  air  with  swords,  cap,  51.  herbs,  odours  :  of  which  Tostatus 
treats,  2  Reg,  cap,  16.  quxest,  43.  You  shall  find  many  vain  and  frivolous  su- 
perstitious forms  of  exorcisms  among  them,  not  to  be  tolerated,  or  endured. 

MEMB.  n. 
Lawful  Cures,  first  from  God, 

Being  so  clearly  evinced  as  it  is,  all  unlawful  cures  are  to  be  refused,  it 
remains  to  treat  of  such  as  are  to  be  admitted  ;  and  those  are  commonly  such 
which  God  hath  appointed,  *by  vertue  of  stones,  herbs,  plants,  meats,  &c. 
and  the  like,  which  are  prepared  and  applyed  to  our  use,  by  art  and  industry 
of  physicians,  who  are  the  dispensers  of  such  treasures  for  our  good,  and  to 
be  ^honoured  for  necessities  sake — Gods inteimediate  ministers,  to  whom,  in 

'  Lib.  1.  de  occult.  Philos.  Nihil  refert,  an  Deus  an  dlabolas,  angell  an  immundl  splrltns,  »gro  opem 
ferant,  modo  morbos  curetur.  ■"  Magus  minister  et  vicarius  Dei.  ••  Utere  fortl  Imaginatione,  et 

experieris  etfectum  ;  dicant  in  adversum  quidquid  volunt  theologi.  *Ideni  Plinius  contendit,  quos- 

dam  esse  morbos,  qui  incantationlbus  ■olum  curmtur.  p  Qui  talibus  credunt»  aut  ad  eonim  domoa 

euntes,  aut  suis  domibus  introducunt,  aut  interrogant,  sdant  se  fidem  ChrisUanam  et  bapUsmum  prtevari- 
cdsse,  et  apostatas  esse.  Austin,  de  superst.  obsenr.  Hoc  pacto  a  Deo  deficitur  ad  diabolum.  H.  Mart. 
1  Mori  preestat  quam  superstitiose  aanari,  Dlsqais.  mag.  1.  2.  c.  2.  sect.  1.  qu»st.  1.  Tom.  H.  '  P.  Lum- 

bard.  •  Suffitus,  gladiorum  ictus,  &c.  *  The  Lord  hath  created  medldnes  of  the  earth  ;  and  he 

that  is  wise  will  not  abhor  them,  Ecclua.  38. 4.  ■  My  aon,  teil  not  in  thy  alckneM,  bnt  pray  unto  the 

Lord  i  and  he  will  make  thee  whole,  Eochie.  88.  9.  Hoc  omne  priodphim*  hue  refer  exitom.  Hor.  8. 
carm.  Od.6. 
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our  infirmities,  we  arc  to  seek  for  help :  yet  not  so  that  we  rely  loo  much,  i 
wholly,  upon  them.  A  Jove  priTtci/nnm :  we  must  first  begin  wttli  prayer, 
and  then  use  physick ;  not  one  without  the  other,  but  both  together.  To 
pray  alone,  and  reject  ordinary  means,  is  to  do  like  him  in  JEsop,  that,  when 
nis  cart  was  stalled,  lay  flat  on  his  back,  and  cryed  aloud, "  Help.  Hercules  I" 
but  that  was  to  little  puqiose,  except,  as  his  friend  advised  hint,  rotis  lute  ipse 
annilaris,  he  whipt  his  horses  withal,  and  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
God  works  by  means,  as  Christ  cured  the  blind  man  with  clay  and  spittle. 
Oranrlvm  est,  ut  tit  mens  sona  in  corpore  snno.  As  we  must  pray  for  health 
of  body  and  mind,  so  we  must  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  preserve  and  con- 
tinue it.  Some  kind  of  devils  are  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  and  prayer,  and 
both  necessarily  required,  not  one  without  the  other.  For  all  the  physick  we 
can  use,  art,  escellent  industry,  is  to  no  purpose  without  calling  upon  God: 
Nil  jiival  immensos  Crafero  promitlere  mantes:  It  is  io  vain  to  seek  " 
help,  run,  ride,  except  God  bless  us. 
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We  must  use  prayer  and  physick  both  together:  and  so,  no  doubt,  our  pra^  __ 
will  be  available,  and  our  pliysick  take  effect.  'Tis  that  Heiekiah  practised 
(2  Kings  20),  Luke  the  Evangelist;  and  which  we  are  enjoined  {Coloss.  4), 
not  the  patient  only,  but  the  phpician  himself.  Hippornrtes,  an  heathen, 
required  this  in  a  good  practitioner,  and  so  did  Galen,  lib.  de  Plat,  et  Hi 
day.  li/i.d.c.  15;  and  in  that  tract  ofhjs,  an  mores se^uantur  temp,  eof,  c. 
'tis  that  which  he  doth  inculcate,  ^aud  many  others.  Hyperius,  (in  his 
book  de  saCT.  script,  leef.)  speaking  of  that  happiuess  and  good  success  wl 
all  physicians  desire  and  hope  for  in  their  cures,  'tells  them,  thai  it  is  no 
be  expected,  except,  with  a  true  faith,  they  call  upon  God,  and  leaeh  their 
patienit  to  do  the  like.  The  council  of  l^tcran  (Canon.  22.)  decreed  they 
should  do  so  :  the  fathers  of  the  church  have  still  advised  as  much.  Whatso- 
ever thou  takest  in  hand,  (saith  'Gregory)  let  God  be  oflhy  counsel :  cnntnlt 
with  him,  that  healeth  those  that  are'broken  in  heart,  (Psal.  147,  3.)  and 
bindetk  up  their  sores.  Otherwise,  as  the  prophet  Jeremy  {cap.  46.  11)  de- 
nounced to  JEgypt.  in  vain  shalt  thou  use  many  medicines  ;  for  thou  shalt 
have  no  health.  It  is  the  same  counsel  which  "Comineus,  that  politick  his- 
toriographer, gives  to  all  Christian  princes,  upon  occasion  of  that  unhappy 
overthrow  ofCharles  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  means  of  which  he  was  extreamly 
melancholy,  and  sick  Io  death,  in  so  much  that  neither  physick  nor  perswa- 
sion  could  do  him  any  good, — perceiving  his  preposterous  error  belike,  ad- 
viseth  all  great  men,  in  such  CHsei,'  to  pray  frit  to  God  with  alt  fubmitiiitn 
and  penilenct/,  to  confess  their  siai.aud  then  to  use  physick.  The  very  same 
fault  it  was,  which  the  prophet  reprehends  in  Asa  king  of  Juda,  that  he  ret) 
more  on  physick  than  on  God,  and  by  all  means  would  have  him  to  an 
it.  And  tis  a  fit  caution  to  be  observed  of  all  other  sorts  of  men.  The 
phet  David  was  so  observant  of  this  precept,  that,  in  his  greatest  misery 
vexation  of  mind,  he  put  this  rule  first  into  practice  :  (Psal.  77.  3)  When  I 
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tn  heaviness,  I  will  think  on  Ood.  (Psal.  86.  4.)  Comfort  the  soul  of  thy 
servant,  for  unto  thee  I  lift  up  my  soul.  (And  verse  7.)  In  the  day  of  trou' 
hie  Will  I  call  upon  thee,  for  thou  kearest  me.  (Psal.  54.  1.)  Save  me,  O 
Ood,  by  thy  name,  8^c,  (Psal.  82.  Psal.  20.)  And  'tis  the  common  practice 
of  all  good  men  :  (Psal.  107.  13)  when  their  heart  was  humbled  with  heavi- 
nesSy  they  cryed  to  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  he  delivered  them  from 
their  distress.  And  they  have  found  good  success  in  so  doing,  as  David  con- 
fesseth  (Psal.  30.  12)  :  Thou  hast  turned  my  mourning  into  joy  ;  thou  hast 
loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness.  Therefore  he  adviseth  all 
others  to  do  the  like:  (Psal.  31.  24.)  All  ye  that  trust  in  the  Lord,  be 
strong,  and  he  shall  establish  your  heart.  It  is  reported  by  ^  Suidas,  speak- 
ing of  Hezekiah,  that  there  was  a  great  book  of  old,  of  king  Solomons  writing, 
which  contained  medicines  for  all  manner  of  diseases,  and  lay  open  still  as 
they  came  into  the  temple :  but  Hezekiah,  king  of  Jerusalem,  caused  it  to  be 
taken  away,  because  it  made  the  people  secure,  to  neglect  their  duty  in  call- 
ing and  relying  upon  God,  out  of  a  confidence  on  those  remedies.  *  Minutius, 
that  worthy  consul  of  Rome,  in  an  oration  he  made  to  his  souldiers,  was  much 
offended  with  them,  and  taxed  their  ignorance,  that,  in  their  misery,  called 
more  on  him  than  upon  God.  A  general  fault  it  is  all  over  the  world  ;  and 
Minutius  his  speech  concerns  us  all :  we  rely  more  on  physick,  and  seek  oftner 
to  physicians,  than  to  God  himself.  As  much  faulty  are  they  that  prescribe, 
as  they  that  ask,  respecting  wholly  their  gain,  and  trusting  more  to  their  ordi- 
nary receipts  and  medicines  many  times,  than  to  him  that  made  them.  I 
would  wish  all  patients  in  this  behalf,  in  the  midst  of  their  melancholy,  to  re- 
member that  of  Siracides,  (Ecc.  1.  12.)  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  glory  and 
gladness,  and  rejoicing.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  maketh  a  merry  heart,  and 
giveth  gladness  and  joy,  and  long  life ;  and  all  such  as  prescribe  physick,  to 
begin  in  nomine  Dei,  as  ^  Mesne  did,  to  imitate  Leelius  a  Fonte  Eugubinus, 
that,  in  all  his  consultations,  still  concludes  with  a  prayer  for  the  good  success 
of  his  business ;  and  to  remember  that  of  Crato,  one  of  then-  predecessors, 
fuge  avaritiam  ;  et  sine  oratione  et  invocatione  Dei  nihil  facias ;  avoid  co- 
vetousness,  and  do  nothing  without  invocation  upon  God. 

MEMB.  IH. 
Whether  it  be  lawful  to  seek  to  Saints  for  aid  in  this  disease. 

That  we  must  pray  to  God,  no  man  doubts :  but,  whether  we  should  pray 
to  saints  in  such  cases,  or  whether  they  can  do  us  any  good,  it  may  be  law- 
fully controverted — whether  their  images,  shrines,  reliques,  consecrated  things, 
holy  water,  medals,  benedictions,  those  divine  amulets,  holy  exorcisms,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  be  available  in  this  disease.  The  papists,  on  the  one 
side,  stiffly  maintain,  how  many  melancholy,  mad,  deemoniacal  persons  are 
daily  cured  at  S^.Anthonies  church  in  Padua,  at  S^  Vitus  in  Germany,  by  our 
Lady  of  Lauretta  in  Italy,  or  Lady  of  Sichem  in  the  Low  Countreys,  ^qu€B  et 
ctEcis  lumen,  cegris  salutem,  mortuis  vitam,  claudis  gressum  reddit,  omnes 
morbos  corporis,  animi,  curat,  et  in  ipsos  dtemones  imperium  exercet :  she 
cures  halt,  lame,  blind,  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind,  and  commands  the 
devil  himself,  saith  Lipsius  :  25000  tn  a  day  come  thither  :  ^quis  nisi  numen  in 
ilium  locum  sic  induxit  ?  who  brought  them  ?  in  auribus,  t?i  oculis  omnium 
gcsta,  nova  novitia;  new  news  lately  done;  our  eyes  and  ears  are  full  of  her 
cures ;  and  who  can  relate  them  all  ?     They  have  a  proper  saint  almost  for 

*  Ores.  Tbolos.  To.  2.  1.  28.  c.  7.  Syntax.  Iti  ttestibalo  tempi!  Solomonli  Uber  remediorum  ctOutqiM 
morbi  ftiit,  quem  revuMt  Etechlaa,  quod  popnlns,  neglecto  l>eo  nee  Itnrocato,  Mnitatem  Inde  peteret. 
•  Lhrltu,  1.  23.  Stre|root  sure*  cUmortlnn  plonuithim  ■odonim,  Meptos  turn  craam  Deonun  invocantlom 
opem.  'Btdandoa  adyiingit  optfomm  cmaaoueiu  ad  flnaia  Kmpirlconim.  fUraulaUa  (oonail.  35)  Ita 
eondudit.    Montanna  paasiin,  &c.  at  plorea  alll,  He.       ffUprtna.       *0^>.  96. 
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every  peculiar  infinnily;  for  jwywn,  eouts,  agues,  Peuonella  :S'.  Romanus  ft 
*ucha*  arepossrssed:  Valentine  for  the  falling  aickness:  S'.  Vitus  for  mad  men, 
&c.  And  a»,  or  old.  "Pliny  reckons  up  gods  for  all  diseases,  (/'eiri/ununi 
dicatum  e*t)  Lilius  Giraldua  repeats  many  of  her  ceremonies :  all  affections  of 
the  mind  were  heretofore  accounted  gods  i  Lore,  and  Sorrow .Verlue,  Honour, 
Liberty,  Contnmely,  linpudency,  had  their  temples :  tempests,  Keasoos,  Crt". 


jntut  Eentru,  Dea  VaciiHa,  Dca  Cloacina  :  there  was  a  goddess  of  idleness,  i^M 


^oddcts  of  the  draught  or  Jakes,  Prema,  Premundn.  Priapan,  bawdy  g 
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and  gods  for  all  'offices.  Vatro  reckons  up  30000  gods;  Lucian  makes  ' 
Podagra  (tile  gout)  a  goddess,  and  assigns  ner  priests  and  ministers:  and 
Melancholy  comes  not  behind  ;  for  (as  Austin  menlioneth,  lib.  4.  De  Cieil. 
Dei,  Kttp.  9)  tliere  was  of  old  Aagero»a  den,  and  she  had  her  chappel  and 
feaitts;  to  whom  (aaith  'Macrobius)  they  did  offer  sacrifice  yearly,  that  she 
night  be  pacified  as  well  as  the  rest.  Tis  no  new  tjiing,  you  see,  this  of 
papists:  and,  in  my  judgment,  that  old  doting  Lipsius  might  have  fitter  dedi- 
cated his  'pen,  aller  nil  his  labours,  to  this  old  goddess  of  Melancholy,  than 
to  his  Virgo  Ifalentis,  and  been  her  chaplain ;  it  would  have  becomed  him 
better.  But  he,  poor  man,  tlioughl  uo  harm  in  that  which  he  did,  and  will 
not  l>e  perswuded  but  that  he  doth  well ;  he  hath  so  many  patrons,  and  ho- 
norable precedents  in  the  like  kind,  that  justify  as  much,  ns  eagerly,  and  more 
than  he  there  saith  of  his  Lady  and  Mistria  :  rend  but  superetitious  Coster  ai^H 
Grettiers  Tract,  de  Crace  Laar.  Arclurus  Fanteus,  de  invac.  Sand.  Belli^| 
mine,  Delno,  dia.  mag.  Tom.  3,  l.  6.  qv-aat.  2.  irct.  3.  Greg.  TolosanijH 
fo'm.  2,  lib.  8.  cup.  22.  Syntax.  Strozius  Cicogna,  lib.  4.  cnp.  9.  Tyrei^l 
Hicronymus  Mengus ;  and  you  shall  find  infinite  examples  of  cures  done  in 
this  kind,  by  holy  waters,  reliques,  crosses,  exorcisnis,  amulets,  images,  con- 
secrated beads,  &c.  Barradius  the  Jesuit  boldly  gives  it  out,  that  Christs 
countenance,  and  the  Virgin  Maries,  would  cure  melancholy,  if  one  bad 
I  looked  steadfastly  on  them.  P.  Morales  the  Spaniard  (in  his  book  de 
f  pulclt.  Jes.  el  Mar.)  confirms  the  same  out  of  Cartnusianua,  and  1  know  not 
whom,  that  it  was  a  common  proverb  in  those  dales,  for  such  as  were  trou- 
bled in  mind,  to  say  Eamat  ad  videudum  Jilium  Maria  (let  us  see  the  son 
of  Mary),  as  they  do  now  post  to  S'.  Anthonies  in  Padua,  or  to  S'.  Hillaries 
at  Poicliers  in  France.  "In  a  closet  of  that  church,  there  is  at  this  day  S'. 
Hillaries  bed  to  be  seen,  to  which  they  bring  all  the  mad  men  >n  the  eimnlry ; 
and,  after  some  prayers  and  other  cerenwniet,  they  lay  them  down  there  to 
sleep,  and  so  ihey  recover.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  in  those  parts,  to  send 
all  their  mad  men  to  S'.  Hillaries  cradle.  They  say  the  like  of  S'.  Tubery  in 
"another  place.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  ^Itiii.  Camb.  c.  I)  tells  stran< 
stories  of  S.  Ciricius  alalTe,  that  would  cure  this  and  all  other  djseai 
Othcn  sny  as  much  (as  "Hospinian  observes)  of  tlie  Three  Kings  of  Coh 
their  names  written  in  parchment,  and  hung  about  a  patients  neck,  witli 
sign  of  the  ciosse,  will  produce  like  effects.  Read  Lipomannus,  or  1 
golden  legend  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  you  shall  have  infinite  stories, — or 
those  new  relations  of  out  f  Jesuits  in  Japona  and  China,  of  Mat.  Riccius, 
Acosta,  Loiola,  Xaverius  life.  &c.  Jasper  Belga,  a  Jesuit,  cured  a  mad 
woman  bv  hanging  St.  Johns  Gospel  about  her  neck,  and  many  such.  Holy 
wulcr  did  as  much  in  Japona,  &c.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  their  works,  as 
Bucb  examples. 

I  IJb.  3-  F.  7.  ilr  Dm.    MnrblHOf  In  ncners  dncriplli.  Dcoi  n)ieiiinu>,    Srlilcii.  prolog,  c.  9.  Ot  DIU 
Bfrti.    Bontnui.        <St  LIHl  lilrnlrll  •ynUgumlt  IHii.  Ike.         '  IJ  r>l,  J»nuirli  f»rln  cEl»b™ni.  ui  an. 

iKUim  dormliun  ponnnl,  in.        •  In  GallU  Mirbniiciu).'       •  I 
stnunno  IdmiIbU,  chid  itnui  encli.  Sie.  •  Em  AcoRi,  a 
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But  we,  on  the  other  side,  seek  to  God  alone.  We  say  with  David, 
(Ps.  46.  1.)  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  and  help  in  trouble,  ready  to  be 
found.  For  their  catalogue  of  examples,  we  make  no  other  answer,  but  that 
they  are  false  fictions,  or  diabolical  illusions,  counterfeit  miracles.  We  can- 
not deny  but  that  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  on  S*.  Anthonies  day  in  Padua,  to 
bring  divers  mad  men  and  deemoniacal  persons  to  be  cured  :  yet  we  make  a 
doubt  whether  such  parties  be  so  affected  indeed,  but  prepared  by  their  priests 
by  certain  oyntments  and  drams,  to  cosen  the  commonalty,  as  ^  Hildesheim 
well  saith.  The  like  is  commonly  practised  in  Bohemia,  as  Mathiolus  gives  us 
to  understand  in  his  preface  to  his  comment  upon  Dioscorides.  But  we  need 
not  run  so  far  for  examples  in  this  kind  :  we  have  a  just  volume  published  at 
home  to  this  purpose  :  *"  A  Declaration  of  egregious  Popish  Impostures,  to 
with-draw  the  hearts  of  religious  men  under  pretence  of  casting  out  Devils, 
practised  by  Father  Edmunds,  alias  Weston,  a  Jesuit,  and  divers  Romish 
Priests,  his  wicked  associates,  with  the  several  parties  names,  confessions,  ex- 
aminations, &c.  which  were  pretended  to  be  possessed.  But  these  are  ordi- 
nary tricks,  only  to  get  opinion  and  money,  meer  impostures.  JSsculapius  of 
old,  that  counterfeit  God,  did  as  many  famous  cures :  his  temple  (as  *Strabo 
relates)  was  daily  full  of  patients,  and  as  many  several  tables,  inscriptions, 
pendants,  donaries,  &c.  to  be  seen  in  his  church,  as  at  this  day  at  our  Lady 
of  Lorettas  in  Italy.     It  was  a  custome,  long  since, 

SuspendiMe  potenti 

Veatimenta  marls  Deo— Hor.  Uh.  \.od,6. 

To  do  the  like,  in  former  times,  they  were  seduced  and  deluded  as  they  are 
now.  'Tis  the  same  devil  still,  called  heretofore  Apollo,  Mars,  Neptune, 
Venus,  .^sculapius,  &c.  as  *  Lactantius  {lib,  2.  de  orig.  erroris,  c.  17)  ob- 
serves. The  same  Jupiter,  and  those  bad  angels,  are  now  worshipped  and 
adored  by  the  name  of  S'.  Sebastian,  Barbara,  &c.  Christopher  and  George 
are  come  in  their  places.  Our  Lady  succeeds  Venus  (as  they  use  her  in  many 
offices)  :  the  rest  are  otherwise  supplyed  (as  ^  Lavater  writes)  ;  and  so  they 
are  deluded  :  "  and  God  often  winks  at  these  impostures,  because  they  for^ 
sake  his  word,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  devil,  as  they  do  that  seek  after 
holy  water,  crosses,  Sfc.  (Wierus,  lib.  4.  cap.  3.)  What  can  these  men  plead 
for  themselves  more  than  those  heathen  gods?  the  same  cures  done  by  both, 
the  same  spirit  that  seduceth :  but  read  more  of  the  pagan  gods  effects  in 
Austin,  de  Civitate  Dei,  I,  10.  cap,  6;  and  of  -Slsculapius,  especially,  in 
Cicogna,  /.  3.  cap.  8  :  or  put  case  they  could  help,  why  should  we  rather 
seek  to  them,  than  to  Christ  himself?  since  that  he  so  ^kindly  invites  us  unto 
him  :  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you 
(Matth.  11);  and  we  know  that  there  is  one  God,  one  Mediator  betwixt 
God  and  man,  Jesus  Christ  (1  Tim.  2.  5),  who  gave  himself  a  ransome  for 
all  men.  We  know  that  we  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father,  Jesus 
Christ  (1  John,  2.  I),  that  there  is  no  *  other  name  under  heaven,  by  which 
we  can  be  saved,  but  by  his,  who  is  alwayes  ready  to  hear  us,  and  sits  at  the 
right  hand  of  God,  and  from  y  whom  we  can  have  no  repulse :  solus  vult, 
solus  potest :  curat  universes  tanquam  singulos,  et  ■  unumquemque  nostrum 
ut  solum ;  we  are  all  as  one  to  him ;  he  cares  for  us  all  as  one ;  and  why 
should  we  then  seek  to  any  other  but  to  him  ? 

I  Spidl.  de  morbis  deemoniaots.     Sic  a  sacrificulis  parati  ungnentis  maglcis  corporl  UUtis,  ut  stultse 

flebeculee  persuadeant  tales  ciirari  a  Sancto  Antonio.  '  Printed  at  London,  4to.  by  J.  Roberts, 

605.  *  Greg.  1.  8.    Cujus  fanum  eegrotantium  multitudine  refertum  undiquaque,  et  tabelUs  penden- 

tibus,  in  qnibus  sanati  languores  erant  inscripti.  'Mall  angeli  sumserunt  olim  nomen  Jovis,  Junonis, 

Apollinis,  &c.  quos  Gentiles  Deos  credebant :  nunc  S.  Sebastlani,  Barbare,  &c.  nomen  babent,  et  allorum. 
•  Part.  2.  cap.  tf.  de  spect.    Veneri  tubstitnnnt  virginem  Marlam.  'Ad  luec  ludlbria  Deua  conniret 

frequenter,  ubi,  relicto  rerbo  Dei,  ad  Satanam  cunrltur;  qualea  hi  sunt,  aui  aqnam  luatralem,  cnicem, 
&c.  lubricK  fidei  hominibus  offerunt.  *  Carior  est  Ipsis  homo,  quam  libl.  *  PanL  i  Bcnuud. 

« Austin. 
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this  physicic  is  not  the  least,  but  most  necessary,  and  especially  con- 
ducing to  the  good  of  mankind.  Next  therefore  [o  God,  in  all  our  entre- 
mities  [for  of  the  Most  Hufh  comelh  healing,  Ecclus,  3*^,  2)  we  must  seek 
to,  and  rely  upon  the  physician,  '  who  is  matma  Dei  (saith  HieropUilus),  and 
to  wlioni  he  hath  given  knowIedg;e,  that  he  might  be  g-lorified  in  his  wondrous 
works.  With  such  doth  he  heal  men.and  taktth  aviay  their  paini  (Ecclus, 
38.  6,  7):  when  thou  hast  need  of  him,  let  hirmiot go  froni  thee.  The  hour 
maif  come  that  their  enterprises  may  have  good  succeti  (ver.  13).  It  is  not 
therefore  to  be  doubted,  that  if  we  seek  a  physician  as  we  ought,  we  may  be 
eased  of  our  infirmities — such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  Js  sufficient,  and  worthily  so 
called ;  tor  there  be  many  mountebanks,  quacksalvers,  empiricks,  in  every 
street  almost,  and  in  every  village,  that  take  upon  them  this  narne,  make 
this  noble  and  profitable  art  to  be  evil  spoken  of  and  contemned,  by  reason 
of  these  base  and  illiterate  artificers :  but  such  a  physician  i  speak  of,  as 
is  approved,  learned,  skilful,  honest,  &:c,  of  whose  duty  Wecker,  [Antid. 
cop.  2.  el  St/nlax,  med.)  Crato,  Julius  AlexaDdrinus,  (tnedic.)  Heumius, 
(jirax.  med.  lib,  3.  cap.  1)  jrc.  treat  at  large.  For  this  particular  disease, 
him  that  shall  take  upon  him  to  cure  it,  ^  Paracelsus  will  have  to  be  a  magi- 
cian, a  chymist,  a  philosopher,  an  astrologer ;  Thumesserus,  Severinus  the 
Dane,  and  some  other  of  his  followers,  require  as  much  :  many  oj"  them  can- 
not be  cured  but  by  magick.  "^  Paracelsus  is  so  stiff  for  those  cliymical  medi- 
cines, that,  in  his  cures,  he  will  admit  almost  of  no  other  physick,  deriding  in 
the  mean  time  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  all  their  followers.  But  ma?icL| 
and  all  such  remedies,  I  have  already  censured,  and  shall  speak  of  ehymistiT 
'  elsewhere.  Astrology  is  required  by  many  tkmous  physicians,  by  Ficinr 
Crato,  Fernelius,  *  doubted  of,  and  exploded  by  others.  I  will  not  take  upc 
me  to  decide  the  cootroversie  my  self:  Johannes  Hossurtus,  Thomas  i 
derius,  and  Maginus  in  the  preface  to  his  Mathematical  physick,  shall  d 
termine  for  me.  Many  physicians  explode  astrology  in  physick,  (saitfa  1 
there  is  no  use  of  it :  unam  artem  ac  ^uasi  temerariam  imectantvr,  ac  g\ 
riam  iibi  ab  ejug  imperifid  aucupari ;  but  I  will  reprove  physicians  by  phijd 
sicians,  that  defend  and  profess  it,  Hippocrates,  Galen,  Avicen,  &c.  tl 
count  them  butchers  without  it,  hnmicida$  medicos  aglrologim  ignaros,  i 
Paracelsus  goes  farther,  and  will  have  his  physician  ''predestinated  t 
mans  cure,  and  this  malady,  emd  time  of  cure,  the  scheme  of  each  genltuic 
inspected,  gathering  of  herbs,  of  adminbtering,  astro  logic  ally  observed ;  in 
which  Thumesserus,  and  some  iatromalhematical  professors,  are  too  supersti- 
tious in  myjudgement.  s  Helhbor  will  help,  but  not  alwoy,  not  given  by  every 
vhysiiian.Sfc.  But  these  men  are  too  percraptoryandself'Conceited,  asllhink. 
But  what  do  1  do,  interposing  in  that  which  is  beyond  my  reach  ?  A  blind 
man  cannot  judge  of  colours,  uor  I  peradventure  of  these  things.  Only  thai 
much  I  would  require,  honesty  in  every  physician,  that  he  be  not  over  cereleu 
Or  covetous.  Harpy-like  to  make  a  prey  of  his  patient ;  carnijicit  namque 
est  (as  ''  Wecker  notes)  inter  ipsos  cruciatus  ingens  pretium  exposcere,  aa 
an  hungry  chyrurgion  often  doth  produce  and  wier-draw  his  cure,  so  long  u 
there  is  any  hope  of  pay,  Nan  missnra  culem,  nisi  plena  cruoris,  hiru<^  , 

•  E(du>.  38.     Id  eh*  ilalii  at  dTHt  iDfTi.  b>  alull  b«  tn  ulDiinilan.       'Tum.  ^.  Tnci.  9 
n.     Honun   muHr  DOD  nlit  I  mull  ninadl  cl  ulraliMlI.  quinUiD   arlni  ijiu  ■ 
■Ub.de  PwUgri.         'Sn^.i,         ■  L*b«Iu.  J.  C>ur  Cliodiniu, cownll.         'I 
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Many  of  them,  to  get  a  fee,  will  give  physick  to  every  one  that  comes,  when 
there  is  no  cause ;  and  they  do  so  irritare  silentem  morhuniy  as  ^  Heurnius 
complains,  stir  up  a  silent  disease,  as  it  oilen  fisdleth  out,  which,  l^y  good 
counsel,  good  advice  alone,  might  have  been  happily  composed,  or,  by  rec- 
tification of  those  six  non-natural  things,  otherwise  cured.  This  is  natures 
belbtm  inferrCy  to  oppugn  nature,  and  make  a  strong  body  weak.  Amoldus, 
in  his  eighth  ^nd  eleventh  Aphorisms,  gives  cautions  against,  and  expressly 
forbiddeth  it.  ^A  wise  physician  will  not  give  physick,  but  upon  necessity, 
andjirst  try  medicinal  dyet,  before  he  proceed  to  medicinal  cure.  ^  In  ano- 
ther place  he  laughs  those  men  to  scorn,  that  think  longis  syrupis  expugnare 
damones  et  animi  phantasmata,  they  can  purge  phantastical  imaginations, 
and  the  devil,  by  physick.  Another  caution  is,  that  they  proceed  upon  good 
grounds,  if  so  be  there  be  need  of  physick,  and  not  mistake  the  disease. 
They  are  often  deceived  by  the  Similitude  of  symptoms,  saith  Heurnius;  I 
could  give  instance  in  many  consultations,  wherein  they  have  prescribed  op- 
posite physick.  Sometimes  they  go  too  perfunctorily  to  work,  in  not  pre- 
scribing a  just  "course  of  physick.  To  stir  up  the  humour,  and  not  to  purge 
it,  doth  often  more  harm  than  good.  Montanus  {consil,  30)  inveighs  against 
such  perturbations,  that  purge  to  the  halves,  tire  nature,  and  molest  the  body 
to  no  purpose.  Tis  a  crabbed  humour  to  purge — and,  as  Laurentius  calls 
this  disease,  the  reproach  of  physicians :  Bessardus,  fiagellum  medicorum, 
their  lash — and,  for  that  cause,  more  carefully  to  be  respected.  Though  the 
patient  be  averse,  saith  Laurentius,  desire  help,  and  refuse  it  again,  though 
he  neglect  his  own  health,  it  behoves  a  good  pnysician  not  to  leave  him  help- 
less. But  most  part,  they  offend  in  that  other  extream ;  they  prescribe  too 
much  physick,  and  tire  out  their  bodies  with  continual  potions,  to  no  pur- 
pose. Aetius  (tetrabib.  2.  2.  ser,  cap,  90)  will  have  them  by  all  means  there- 
fore °  to  give  some  respite  to  nature,  to  leave  off  now  and  then ;  and  Lselius  a 
Fonte  Eugubinus,  in  his  consultations,  found  it  (as  he  there  witnesseth)  often 
verified  by  experience,  ^that  after  a  deal  of  physick  to  no  purpose,  left  to 
themselves,  they  have  recovered,  'Tis  that  which  Nic.  Piso,  Donatus  Alto- 
marus,  still  inculcate — dare  requiem  naturm,  to  give  nature  rest. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Concerning  the  Patient, 

When  these  precedent  cautions  are  accurately  kept,  and  that  we  have 
now  got  a  skilful,  an  honest  physician  to  our  mind,  if  his  patient  will  not  be 
conformable,  and  content  to  be  ruled  by  him,  all  his  endeavours  will  come 
to  no  good  end.  Many  things  are  necessarily  to  be  observed  and  continued 
on  the  patients  behalf:  first,  that  he  be  not  too  niggardly  miserable  of  his  purse, 
or  think  it  too  much  he  bestows  upon  himself,  and,  to  save  charges,  endanger 
his  health.  The  Abderites,  when  they  sent  for  Hippocrates,  promised  him 
what  reward  he  would — ^all  the  gold  they  had ;  if  all  the  city  were  gold,  he 
should  have  it,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  when  he  went  into  Israel  to  Elisha  to  be 
cured  of  his  leprosie,  took  with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  six  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  and  ten  change  of  rayments  (2  Kings,  5.  5).  Another  thing  is,  that 
out  of  bashfulness  he  do  not  conceal  his  grief:  if  ought  trouble  his  roinde, 
let  him  freely  disclose  it.     Stultorum  incurata  pudor  malus  ulcera  celat, 

'  Quod  sRpe  evenit,  (lib.  3.  cap.  1.)  cum  non  tit  necessitas.    Fruatra  fatlgant  mnedila  Kgros,  qui  victda 
ratlone  curari  possunt.    Heurnlua.  J  Modettua  et  aaplena  medicua  nunquam  propenUirft  ad  phannacum, 

niti  cogente  neceasitate.41.  Aphor.  Pradena  et  plua  medlcna  dbia  prina  medldnallbua,  quam  medidnia  puris 
morbum  expellere  aatagat.  ^  Brer.  1.  c.  IS.  >  SimlUtiido  asepe  booia  medlda  imponlt.  ■  Qui 

melancholida  pnebent  remedia  non  aatia  valbla.  Loogiorea  morix)  imprimia  aolertiam  medid  poitulant, 
et  Sdelitatem :  qni  enim  tumultuario  hoa  tractant,  lirea  abaque  ullo  commodo  iNdunt  et  ftangunt,  &c. 
"  Naturae  remlBsionem  dare  oportet.  •  PUnlque  hoc  mOTbo  medidoi  n£Ul  proDedaae  vial  aunt,  et  aibi 

demiaai  fnvaluerunt.  » Abdeiitani,  ep.  Hippoe.    Quidquld  anrl  apod  noa  eit,  libeater  penolvemof^ 

etlamal  tota  urba  noatra  auntm  eaaet. 
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^^B  By  thnl  means  he  procures  lo  tilmself  much  mischief,  and  runs  into  a  ^atet 

^^1  inconvenience:    he  must  be  willing  to   be  cured,  and  earnestly  desire  '^ 

^^B  Pur*  mHxIatis  velU  sinart  fait.  (Seneca.)  'Tis  a  part  of  his  cure  ' 

^^B  his  own  health  ;  and  not  to  defer  it  too  long. 

Ri  (bit  bf  cbtriihlng  a  mlKblcrdDlh  prciTolie,       I     Utirn  ili«  <kln  iwelli.  u  Hrkii  loaiipHH 
TuokW.lU  UuCnfnKlb  louulalTblii  Tokc.  |      WLIb  hcUetiDr.  Ii  nUa  ^  mnl  rour  dlHur. 

By  this  means  many  times,  or  through  their  ignorance  in  not  taking  notice  of 
their  grievance  and  danger  of  it,  contempt,  supine  neghgence,  extenuation, 
wretchedness,  and  peevishness,  they  undo  themselves.  The  citizens,  I  know 
not  of  what  city  now,  when  rumour  was  brouglit  their  enemies  were  coming, 
could  not  abide  lo  hear  it ;  and  when  the  plague  begins  in  many  places,  and 
they  certainly  know  it,  they  command  silence,  and  hush  it  up  :  but,  afler 
they  see  their  foes  now  marching  to  their  gates,  and  ready  to  surprise  them, 
they  begin  to  fortifie  and  resist  when  'tis  loo  late  ;  when  the  sickness  breaks 
out,  and  can  be  no  longer  concealed,  then  they  lament  their  supine  negli- 
gence: 'tis  no  otherwise  with  these  men.  And  oHen,  out  of  prejudice,  a 
loathing  and  distaste  ofphysick,  they  had  rather  dy,  or  do  worse,  than  take 
any  of  it.  Barbarous  immamty  ('Melancthon  termes  it),  and  folly  to  be 
deplored,  so  lo  contemn  Ike  precepic  of  health,  ijnod  remedies,  ami  volun- 
larily  to  pull  death,  and  many  tnaladtet,  upon  their  own  heads :  though 
many  again  are  in  that  othei  extreme,  too  profuse,  suspicious,  and  jealous  of 
their  health,  too  apt  to  take  physick  on  every  small  occasion,  to  aggravate 
every  slender  passion,  imperfection,  impediment;  if  their  Rnger  do  but  ake, 
ran,  ride,  send  fur  a  physician,  as  many  gentlewomen  do,  that  are  sick, 
without  a  cause,  even  when  they  will  themselves,  upon  every  toy  or  small 
discontent ;  and  when  he  comes,  they  make  it  worse  than  it  is,  by  amplifying 
that  which  is  not.  'Hier.  Capivaccius  eels  it  down  as  a  common  fault  of  ail 
melancholy  persons,  ta  say  their  tymptomea  are  greater  than  they  are,  to 
help  fhemselves  ;  and  (which  Meaurialis  notes,  eonsil.  53)  to  be  more 
"troublesome  to  their  physicians,  than  other  ordinary  patients,  that  Ihef 
Ttay  have  change  of  physick.  ' 

A  third  thing  to  he  required  in  a  patient,  is  confidence,  to  be 
chear,  and  have  sure  hope  that  his  physician  can  help  him.  'Damascen 
Arabian  requires  likewise  in  the  physician  himself,  that  he  be  confident  he 
can  cure  him,  otherwise  his  physick  will  not  be  elfecluail,  and  promise  with- 
all  that  he  will  certainly  help  him,  make  him  heleeve  so  at  least.  'Galeot- 
tus  g^ves  this  reason,  because  the  forme  of  health  is  contained  in  the  phy- 
sicians mind  ;  and,  as  Galen  holds,  'conjidence  and  hope  da  more  good  than 
physick  ;  he  cures  most,  in  whom  most  are  confident.  Axiochus,  sick  almost 
to  death,  at  the  very  sight  of  Socrates  recovered  bis  former  health,  Para- 
celsus assigns  it  for  an  only  cause  why  Hippocrates  was  so  fortunate  in  cures, 
not  for  any  extraordinary  skill  he  had,  >  but  because  the  common  people  had 
t  strong  conceipt  of  his  worth.     To  this  of  confidence  « 


n^eTl 


perseverance,  obedience,  and  constancie,  not  to  change  his  physician,  or  dis- 
like him  upon  every  toy ;  for  he  that  so  doth,  (saith 'Janus  Daroascen)  M 
consults  leith  many,  falls  into  many  errours  ;  or  that  uneth  many  medicitii 
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It  was  a  chief  caveat  of  ^Seneca  to  his  friend  Lucilias,  that  he  should  not 
alter  his  physician,  or  prescribed  physick  :  nothing  hinders  health  moris :  a 
wound  can  never  be  curedy  that  hath  aeverall  plasters,  Crato  {consil,  186) 
taxeth  all  melancholy  persons  of  this  fault :  ^*tis  proper  to  them^  if  things 
Jail  not  out  to  their  minde^  and  that  they  have  not  present  ease,  to  seek 
another  and  another;  (as  they  do  commonly  that  have  sore  eyes)  twenty ^ 
one  after  another;  and  they  still  promise  all  to  cure  them^  try  a  thousand 
remedies ;  and  by  this  means  they  increase  their  malady^  make  it  most  dan- 
fferous  and  difficil  to  be  cured.  They  try  many  (saith  *^Montanus)  and 
profit  by  none :  and  for  this  cause  {consiL  24)  he  injoyns  his  patient,  before 
he  take  him  in  hand,  ^perseverance  and  sufferance ;  for,  in  such  a  small 
time,  no  great  matter  can  be  effected ;  and  upon  that  condition  he  will  cut- 
minister  physick ;  otherwise  all  his  endeavour  and  counsell  would  be  to 
small  purpose.  And,  in  his  31  counsell  for  a  notable  matron,  he  tels  her, 
*  if  she  will  be  cured,  she  must  be  of  a  most  abiding  patience,  faithfull  obe- 
dience, and  singular  perseverance ;  if  she  remit  or  despair,  she  can  expect  or 
hope  for  no  good  success,  Consil.  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot,  he  makes  it  one 
of  the  greatest  reasons  why  this  disease  is  so  incurable,  ^because  the  parties 
are  so  restless  and  impatient,  and  will  therefore  have  him  that  intends  to  be 
eased,  ^to  take  physick,  not  for  a  moneth,  a  year,  but  to  apply  himself  to 
their  prescriptions  all  the  dayes  of  his  life.  Last  of  all,  it  is  required  that 
the  patient  be  not  too  bold  to  practise  upon  himself,  without  an  approved 
physicians  consent,  or  to  try  conclusions,  if  he  read  a  receipt  in  a  book  ;  for 
so,  many  grosly  mistake,  and  do  themselves  more  harme  than  good.  That 
which  is  conducing  to  one  man,  in  one  case,  the  same  time  is  opposite  to 
another.  ^  An  asse  and  a  mule  went  laden  over  a  brook,  the  one  with  salt, 
the  other  with  wool ;  the  mules  packe  was  wet  by  chance ;  the  salt  melted ; 
his  burden  the  lighter,  and  he  thereby  much  eased :  he  told  the  asse,  who, 
thinking  to  speed  as  well,  wet  his  packe  likewise  at  the  next  water;  but  it 
was  much  the  heavier;  he  quite  tired.  So  one  thing  may  be  good' and  bad 
to  severall  parties,  upon  divers  occasions.  Many  things  (saith  ^Penottus) 
are  written  in  our  books,  which  seem  to  the  reader  to  be  excellent  remedies ; 
but  they  that  make  use  of  them,  are  often  deceived,  and  take,  for  physick, 
poyson.  I  remember,  in  Valleriolas  observations,  a  story  of  one  John  Bap- 
tist, a  Neapolitan,  that,  finding  by  chance  a  pamphlet  in  Italian,  written  m 
praise  of  hellebor,  would  needs  adventure  on  himself,  and  tooke  one  dram 
for  one  scruple :  and,  had  not  he  been  sent  for,  the  poor  fellow  had  poysoned 
himself.  From  whence  he  concludes  (out  of  Damascenus  2.  et  3.  Aphoris,) 
Uhat,  without  exquisite  knowledge,  to  work  out  of  bookes  is  most  dangerous : 
how  unsavorie  a  thing  it  is  to  beleeve  writers,  and  take  upon  trust,  as  this 
patient  perceived  by  his  own  perilL  I  could  recite  such  another  example,  of 
mine  own  knowledge,  of  a  friend  of  mine,  that,  finding  a  receipt  in  Brassi- 
vola,  would  needs  take  hellebor  in  substance,  and  try  it  on  his  own  pei-son ; 
but,  had  not  some  of  his  familiars  come  to  visit  him  by  chance,  he  had  by  his 
indiscretion  hazarded  himself.  Many  such  I  have  observed.  These  are 
those  ordinary  cautions,  which  I  should  thinke  fit  to  be  noted  ;   and  he  that 

•  Nihil  lu  Minitotem  Impedit,  ac  remedloram  crebra  muUtlo }  nee  Trait  mlniia  ad  dcatricem.  In  quo 
dlreraa  medlcamenta  tentantur.  <>  MelanchoUcoruin  proprinm,  <mum  ex  eoium  arbltrio  non  fit  sublta  mu- 
tatio  in  melius,  alterare  medicos,  qui  quidvia,  Kcc.  <  Conall.  81.  Dom  ad  Taria  ae  conferant,  noUo  protunt. 
'  Imprimis  hoc  statuere  oportet,  requiri  peneverantiam,  et  tolerantiam.  Exiguo  enim  tempore  nihil  ez, 
he.  •  Si  curari  vult,  opus  est  pertinaci  peraereranUA,  ttdeli  obedlraUA,  et  patlenUA  singulari :  si  taedet 
aiit  desperei,  nullum  habeit  effectum.  '/Egritudinc  amlttont  patlentUun  j  et  inde  morbi  incurablles. 
>  Non  ad  mensem  aut  annum,  sed  oportet  toto  ▼itie  currlcnlo  curationi  operam  dare.  **  Camerarius,  emb. 
bb.  cent.  2.  >  Pnefat  de  nar.  med.    In  Ubellla  qui  Tulgo  Teraantor  apud  Uteratoa,  Incautiores  multa 

legunt,  a  quibns  decipiuntur,  exlmla  lllia :  sed  portcntosum  nsofiuntTencoum.  i  Operarl  ex  libris,  absque 
ct^tlone  et  solerti  ingenio,  periculosum  eat.  Unde  monemor,  qium  Inatj^dttm  acrlptia  anctoribus  crfdtra, 
qiMd  hie  suo  dldicit  periculo. 
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^^B  aliikll  keep  tliem,  as  '•  Montaaun  sailh,  shall  surely  be  much  eased,  if  not 
^^H  tiiorougmy  cured .  ^ 

^^V  SvBSECT.  III. — Concerning  Phynck. 

^^f  PuTfticK  itself  in  the  last  plnce  is  to  be  considered  :  for  the  Lord  /iaflf_ 
^^^  created  medicines  of  the  earth  ;  and  he  thai  ii  wise  will  not  ab/iarre  lliem. 
Ecclua.  38.  4.  and  ver.  8.  of  such  doth  the  apothecart/  make  a  voiifeclion, 
^e.  Of  these  medicines  there  be  divers  und  infinite  kindes,  plants,  metals, 
aalmals,  &c.  and  those  of  several!  natures,  same  good  for  one,  hurtliall  to 
another :  some  noxious  in  themselves,  corrected  by  art,  very  wholesome  a 
good,  simples,  mixt,  &c.  aud  therefore  left  to  be  managed  by  discreet  a 
Ekilll^ll  physicians,  and  tlience  applied  to  mans  use.  To  this  purpose  tlu 
have  invented  method,  aud  severall  rules  of  art,  to  put  these  remedies  i 
order,  for  their  particular  ends.  Physick  (as  Hippocrates  defines  it)  b 
naught  else  but  'addition  and  ^ubstraction ;  and,  as  it  is  required  in  all  other 
diseases,  bo  in  this  of  melancholy  it  ought  to  be  most  accurate;  it  being  (as 
"Mercurialis  acknowledgeth)  so  common  au  aifection  ia  these  our  times,  and 
therefore  fit  to  be  understood.  Severall  postscripts  and  methods  I  find  in 
severall  men  :  some  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  maladies  with  one  medicine 
severally  applyed,  as  thM panacea,  aurum  potalnle,  so  much  controverted  in 
these  dayes,  herba  lolis,  ^c.  Paracelsus  reducelh  all  diseases  to  four  prin- 
cipall  heads,  to  whom  Severmus,  Ruvelascus,  Leo  Suavius,  aud  others,  ad- 
here and  imitate  :  those  are  leprosy,  gout,  dropie,  falling- sickness :  to  which 
they  reduce  the  rest;  as  to  leprosie,  ulcers,  itches,  fiiriures,  scabs,  &c.  to 
gout,  atone,  cholick,  tooth-ach,  head-ach,  &-c.  to  dropsie,  agues,  jaundiea, 
cachexia,  &c.  To  the  (alling-sickuesse,  belong  palsy,  vertigo,  cramjjs,  con- 
vubioDs,  incubus,  apoplexie,  &c.  "  "//"  any  of  these  foui  principali  be 
cured,  (saith  Ravelascus)  all  the  inferior  are  cured ;  and  the  same  rem  " 
commonly  serve  :  but  this  is  too  general!,  and  by  some  contradicted. 
,  this  peculiar  disease  of  melancholy,  of  which  1  ani  now  to  speak,  I  find  sen! 
rail  cures,  severall  methods  and  prescripts.  They  that  intend  the  practid 
cure  of  melancholy,  saith  Duretus  in  his  notes  to  Hollerius,  set  down  i ' 
peculiar  scopes  or  ends;  Savanarola  prescribes  seven  speciall  canons.  I 
anus  Moatattus,  cap.  26.  Faventinus,  in  his  Empericks,  Hercules  de  Saxoj 
nia,  &c.  have  their  severall  injunctions  and  rules,  all  tending  to  one  ena 
The  ordinary  Is  threefold,  which  I  mean  to  follow — Aiain]rin),  Pharmaceulica, 
and  Chirurgica,  diet  or  living,  apothecary,  chirureery,  which  Wecker,  Crato, 
Guianerius,  &c.  and  most  prescribe  ;  of  which  I  will  insist,  and  speak  m  their 
order. 

SECT.  II.    MEMB.  I.  J 

SuBSECT.  I. —  Dye(  rectijied  in  substance.  I 

Diet,  ^lainiTiai, rictus  or  hving,  according  to'Fuchsiusand  others,  compi^^ 
hend  those  six  non-natural  tilings,  which,  1  have  before  speciKed,  are  especiaSi 
causes,  and,  being  rectified,  a  sole,  or  chief  part  of  the  cure.  PJohann^fl 
Arculanus  {cap.  16.  in  9.  Rhasis)  accounts  the  rectifying  of  these  six  a  siwl 
Gcient  cure.  Guianerius  {Tract.  15.  cop.  9)  calls  them.proprinm  et  primam  • 
curam,  the  principal!  cure  :  so  doth  Montanus,  Crato,  Mercurialis,  Alto- 
manis,  &c.  first  to  be  tried.  Lemnius  (instil,  cap.  22)  names  them  the 
hiugies  of  our   health;    ino    hope    of  recovery    without   them.     Reinerua 

•  CnniH.  13.  Hbc  omali  il,  quo  ordlne  tertt.  ciiirit,  vcl  ninbltur,  id  nrti  miniu  ladclur.       i  Fucb- 

Oatx  iduiihului  ciuiUDnFm  lalelligm.  ■  SI  lUqnLs  honim  morbonioi  lUminiuiutiut.uiiBnlurinium 
iDMrloKi,  ■Irutll.  op.  H.  MCI,  I.  Vicl&i  DomliKiuui  umclbui  H  pntut,  trd  Ur,  nrrvluun,  wDmiu, 
rtfllii,  ct  nllquf  m  HI  QOn-nalunlri.  coallDculur,  f  SulBdt  plinimquc  nglineD  nnim  in  nao- 
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SoleDander,  in  his  seventh  consultation  for  a  Spanish  young  gentlewoman^ 
that  was  so  melancholy  she  abhorred  all  company,  and  would  not  sit  at  table 
with  her  familiar  friends,  prescribes  this  physick  above  the  rest;  ''no  good 
to  be  done  without  it.  'Aretseus,  (lib  1.  cap.  7)  an  old  physician,  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  this  is  enough  of  it  self,  if  the  party  be  not  too  far  gone  in  sick- 
nesse.  ^Crato,  in  a  consultation  of  his  for  a  noble  patient,  tells  him  plainly, 
that,  if  his  highness  will  keep  but  a  good  diet,  he  will  warrant  him  his  former 
health.  *^Montanus,  consil,  21  y  for  a  nobleman  of  France,  admonisheth 
his  lordship  to  be  most  circumspect  in  his  diet,  or  else  all  his  other  physick 
will  ^be  to  small  purpose.  The  same  injunction  I  finde  verbatim  m  J. 
Ceesar  Claudinus.  Bespon.  34.  Scoltzii  consil,  183.  Trallianus,  cap.  16. 
lib,  1.  Leelius  k  Fonte  Eugubinus  often  brags  that  he  hath  done  more  cures 
in  his  kinde  by  rectification  of  diet,  than  all  othet  physick  besides.  So  that, 
in  a  word,  I  may  say  to  most  melancholy  men,  as  the  fox  said  to  the  wesell, 
that  could  not  get  out  of  the  gamer,  Macra  cavum  repetaSf  quern  macra 
subisti;  the  six  non-naturall  things  caused  it;  and  they  must  cure  it. 
Which  howsoever  I  treat  of,  as  proper  to  the  meridian  of  melancholy,  yet  never- 
theless, that  which  is  here  said,  with  him  in  ^  Tully,  though  writ  especially 
for  the  good  of  his  friends  at  Tarentum  and  Sicfly,  yet  it  will  generally  serve 
*most  other  diseases,  and  help  them  likewise,  if  it  be  observed. 

Of  these  six  non-naturall  things,  the  first  is  diet,  properly  so  called,  which  con- 
sists in  meat  and  drink,  in  which  we  must  consider  substance,  quantity,  quality, 
and  that  opposite  to  the  precedent,  in  substance,  such  meats  are  generally 
commended,  which  are  ^ moist y  easie  of  digestion^  and  not  apt  to  engender 
tvinde,  not  fry  ed,  nor  rested,  but  sod,  (saith  Valescus,  Altomarus,  Piso,  &c.) 
hot  and  moist,  and  of  good  nourishment.  Grata  {Consil,  21.  lib,  2)  admits 
rost  meat,  *  if  the  burned  and  scorched  superficies,  the  brown  we  call  it,  be 
pared  off.  Salvianus  (lib,  2.  cap,  1)  ciies  out  on  cold  and  dry  meats;  ■  young 
flesh  and  tender  is  approved,  as  of  kid,  rabbets,  chickens,  veale,  mutton,  ca- 
pons, hens,  partridge,  phesant,  quailes,  and  all  mountain  birds,  which  are  so 
familiar  in  some  parts  of  Africa,  and  in  Italy,  and  (as  **Dublinius  reports)  the 
common  food  of  boo  res  and  clownes  in  Palaestina.  Gralen  takes  exception  at 
mutton ;  but  without  question  he  means  that  rammy  mutton,  which  is  in  Turkic 
and  Asia  Minor,  which  have  those  great  fleshie  tailes,  of  48  pound  weight,  as 
Vertomannus  witnesseth,  navig,  lib,  2.  cap.  5.  The  lean  of  fat  meat  is  best; 
and  all  manner  of  brothes,  and  pottage,  with  borage,  lettuce,  and  such  whole- 
some hearbs,  are  excellent  good,  specially  of  a  cock  boyled ;  all  spoon  meat. 
Arabians  commend  brains ;  but  *^  Laurentius  (c.  8.)  excepts  against  them ;  and 
so  do  many  others  :  **egges  are  justified,  as  a  nutritive  wholsome  meat :  butter 
and  oyle  may  passe,  but  with  some  limitation  :  so  •  Crato  confines  it,  and  to 
some  men  sparingly^  at  set  times,  or  in  sauce ;  and  so  sugar  and  hony  are 
approved.  ^  All  sharpe  and  sowre  sauces  must  be  avoided,  and  spices,  or  at  least 
seldom  used  :  and  so  saffron,  sometimes,  in  broth,  may  be  tolerated ;  but  these 
things  may  be  more  freely  used,  as  the  temperature  of  the  party  is  hot  or 
cold,  or  as  he  shall  finde  inconvenience  by  them.  The  thinnest,  whitest,  smallest 
wine  is  best,  not  thick,  not  strong ;  and  so  of  beer,  the  midling  is  fittest.     Bread 

'  Nihil  htc  agendum  sine  exquisiti  vlTetidl  ratione,  ftc.  ■  SI  riceni  malam  sit,  ad  pristinum  habltum 

recuperandum,  ali&  medel&  non  est  opus.  *  Consil.  99.  lib.  2.    Si  celsitudo  tua  rectam  vlctfia  rationem, 

&c.  •  Moneo,  domine,  ut  sis  ptiidens  ad  vlctum,  sine  quo  cetera  remedia  fhistra  adhibenter.  «  Omnia 
remedia  irrita  et  vana  sine  his.  Novlstis  me  plerosque,  ita  laborantcs,  rictu  potius  quam  medicamentis 
curAsse.  '^  1.  de  finibus.    Tarentinis  et  Siculis.  *  Modo  non  mnltum  elongentur.  r  Ldb.  1.  de 

melan.  cap.  7.  Calidus  et  humidus  dbus  concoctu  facilis,  flatiis  exsortes,  elizl,  non  assl,  neque  dbi  frixi 
sint.  ■  Si  interna  tantum  pulpa  deroretor,  nou  superfidea  torrida  ab  igne.  *  Bene  nutrientes  dbi ; 

tenella  stas  multura  valet ;  cames  non  virossB,  nee  plnguea.  ^  Hodcepor.  peregr.  Hierosol.  « Inimlca 
stomacho.  '  Not  fryed,  or  battered,  but  potcbea.  •  ConiU.  16.  Non  improbatur  butymm  et  oleum,  ai 
tamen  plus  quam  par  sit  non  proftindatnr :  aacchari  et  melUs  usos  ntHlter  ad  dbonun  oondimeiita  com- 
probatur.        *  Mercurialis,  consil.  88.    Acerba  omnia  evitcntor. 
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of  good  wheat,  pore,  well  [xirgcd  &om  [be  bran,  b  prefened  :  Laurentiiu  (cop. 
B)  would  h>T«  ft  kneadnl  wHh  rein  waiei,  if  it  mav  be  s:Mtea.  ^ 

Wattr.]  Pure,  thin,  ligbl  wal«r  bjr  all  nieaiis  u*r.  of  pood  •mell  Bncl  t 
like  to  llir  ayr  in  ngfat,  Mtchu  ■*  moo  bot.Mon  cukl,  oikI  which  Hi jff>or 

to  tnuiJi  »]iprot«i,  if  at  lean  it  maT  be  had.     Rain  watrr  n  [Kirej4.  so  tl 

full  nul  duwo  in  ^al  dropt,  and  lie  used  (bilbwitli ;  fur  it  i)iiirilT  pulhfiea. 
Nnt  tn  it  ruunLun  trUer,  tlial  rix^h  in  tlie  eaU,  und  tunCM-lli  eastintrd,  frooi 
a  quick  ninnin^  upHn^,  lioni  fliuty, chalky,  gruvcIU.pinitMb:  nnd  the  longer 
a  river  ruunctli,  it  is  couimunly  the  purest ;  though  nuiny  tprinss  do  vei " 
the  brat  wat«  Ht  their  foutitains.  The  w^itetB  in  hutm  counlries,  as  in  Tiirfe 
P«iiia,  India,  nilbin  the  tropicks,  are  rrti|uenlly  purer  than  oiin  in  the  noil 
more  nibtilc,  thin,  and  li;;l:ter  (as  our  mctchiuiU  observe)  by  four  ounces! 
a  puiiiul,  plmiijutrr  to  drink,  an  good  as  our  beer,  »nd  some  of  the 
Ohoaipii  in  Peraia,  prefem^  by  the  Pernian  kings,  bcrorc  «ine  it  tdf. 

Many  riven,  I  deny  not.  are  muddy  ttill,  white,  thick,  fike  those  in  < 
Niiu»  in  ^gypl.Tibrii  at  Rome,  but  after  they  be  selled  t*o  or  tliree  dayi 
dcfeciite  and  clear,  very  commodious,  usefiill  aud  good.  Many  make  uae 
lircp  well,  us  of  oM  in  (he  Holy  l.and,  lakes,  cisterns,  when  they  cannot  1 
bettn-  provided  :  to  fetch  in  carta  or  g<:ndilos,  as  in  Venice,  or  camels  bad' 
M  at  f^int  in  £gypt :  ^Radzivilius  observed  80iX)  caraeb  daily  there.e 
ployed  uliout  that  buaiiiess.  Some  keep  il  in  trunks,  as  in  theEast  Indifl 
■nacle  four  jujuare,  with  deticending  steps ;  and  'tis  not  amiss :  for  I  woi 
not  htire  any  one  so  nice  as  that  Oreeeian  Ciilis,  sister  to  Nicephoruse.^ 
perour  of  Constantinople,  and  '  married  to  Dominicut  Silvius  Duke  of  V'«nid 
-■  -  ■         ■il.fe  ^      ' ^ 
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that,  out  or  incredible  wantonness,  cmnmuni  uqud  uti  nolfbat,  would  t^ 
no  vulgnr  wuter  ;  but  she  died  lanid  (saith  mine  autlioiir)  fatidwind  pfin 
copi4,  of  M>  fulsome  a  diieii-ie.  thut  no  water  cuuld  wash  her  clean.  >  PM 
would  not  have  a  traveller  lodt;e  in  a  city,  that  is  not  governed  by  laws,  ^ 
hath  not  a  quirk  slrram  running  by  it;  itludtnim  nnh 
tsuleladinem !  one  rotrupts  the  bo«ly,  the  other  the  ] 
more  tliaii  needs :  too  much  curiosity  is  naught ;  in  time  of  necessity  any 
water  in  allowed.  Howsoever,  pure  water  is  bcsl,  and  which  (as  Pindanis 
holds)  is  Iwtter  than  gold  :  an  especiall  ornament  it  is,  and  very  commodiemt 


ciVu  (according  10  ^Vogctins)  when  freth  tpringi  are  included  wilhin 
valt;  '•     ■   ■ 


Corinth,  in  the  midst  of  the  town  almost,  there  was  arx 
alliifima  fcalrnsfontibui,  n  goodly  mount  full  of  fresh-water  springs  :  ifnu- 
turn  afford  llmm  not,  they  mtisl  he  had  by  art.  It  is  a  wonder  to  read  at 
those  '  stupend  aqueducts ;  nnil  infinite  cost  hath  been  bestowed,  in  Ro 
of  old,  Cunsiantinoplc,  Carthage,  Alexandria,  and  sncli  populous  cities, 
conveigh  (rood  and  wholsomc  waters  :  read  "'  Frontinus,  Lipsius,  de  adm^ 
"Plinius,  lih.  3.  cap.  1 1,  Slrabo,  in  his  Geogr.  That  aqueduct  of  Clao- 
diti*  was  Hiotl  eminent,  fetched  upon  arches  15  miles,  every  arch  109  foot 
hi|th  :  tliey  had  14  such  other  aqueducts,  besides  lakes  and  cisterns,  700, 
u  [  take  It :  "every  house  had  private  pipes  and  chancis  to  serve  them  for 
their  u»e.  Peter  Gillius.  in  his  accurate  description  of  Constantinople. 
speaks  of  nn  old  cistern  which  he  went  down  to  see.  33G  foot  long.  ISO  foot 
broad,  built  of  marble,  covered  over  with  arch-work,  nnd  sustained  by  336 
pillars,  twelve  foot  usunder,  and  in  1 1  rowes,  to  contain  sweet  water.     In- 

•  Orld.  HH.  lib,  ID.  'IVnivr.  lllar,  Ifhi  dukH  or  Vmliv  vrKlhrm  iwnilllcd  to  inirrr.  in, 
L«ltiu.  '  Ub,  «,  c*.  lU.  *l«n»urlili«IUIUn,cuioMImnaftmli»ninrttWliiiliuilot;  quodd  utiirB 
Bon  pivilil,  (fltadldull,  tir,       '  Opm  (l(iinuin>  dirtl  allijiiU,       •  IJc  uiuiMm-t.       ■  Cuniui  Ion  ■  qua- 
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finite  cost  in  chanels  and  cisterns,  from  Nilus  to  Alexandria,  hath  been 
formerly  bestowed,  to  the  admiration  of  these  times;  p their  cisterns  so 
curiously  cemented  and  composed,  that  a  beholder  would  take  them  to  be 
all  of  one  stone  :  when  the  foundation  is  laid,  and  cistern  made^  their  house 
is  half  built.  That  Segovian  aqueduct  in  Spain  is  much  wondred  at  in 
these  dayes,  <iupon  three  rows  of  pillars,  one  above  another,  conveying 
sweet  water  to  every  house  :  but  each  city  almost  is  full  of  such  aqueducts. 
Amongst  the  rest,  ^  he  is  eternally  to  be  commended,  that  brought  that  new 
stream  to  the  north  side  of  London  at  his  own  charge  ;  and  Mr.  Otho 
Nicholson,  founder  of  our  water- works  and  elegant  conduit  in  Oxford.  So 
much  have  all  times  attributed  to  this  element,  to  be  conveniently  provided 
of  it.  Although  Galen  hath  taken  exceptions  at  such  waters,  which  run 
through  leaden  pipes,  ob  serussam  qu(B  in  Us  generatur,  for  that  unctuous 
ceruse,  which  causeth  dysenteries  and  fluxes  ;  ■  yet,  as  Alsarius  Crucius  of 
Genua  well  answers,  it  is  opposite  to  common  experience.  If  that  were 
true,  most  of  our  Italian  cities,  Montpelier  in  France,  with  infinite  others, 
would  finde  this  inconvenience :  but  there  is  no  such  matter.  For  private 
families,  in  what  sort  they  should  furnish  themselves,  let  thetb  consult  with 
P.  Cresentius,  de  Agric.  /.I.e.  4.     Pamphilus  Hirelacus,  and  the  rest. 

Amongst  fishes,  those  are  most  allowed  of,  that  live  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
waters,  pikes,  pearch,  trout,  gudgeon,  smelts,  flounders,  &c.  Hippolytus 
Salvianus  takes  exception  at  carp  ;  but  1  dare  boldly  say,  with  'Dubravius, 
it  is  an  excellent  meat,  if  it  come  not  from  "  muddy  pooles,  that  it  retain 
not  an  unsavory  tast.  Erinaceus  marinus  is  much  commended  by  Oribasius, 
Aelius,  and  most  of  our  late  writers. 

^  Crato  (con5'7.  21.  lib.  2)  censures  all  manner  of  fruits,  as  subject  to 
putrefaction,  yet  tolerable. at  some  times;  after  meales,  at  second  course, 
they  keep  down  vapors,  and  have  their  use.  Sweet  fruits  are  best,  as  sweet 
cherries,  plums,  sweet  apples,  pear-maines,  and  pippins,  which  Laurentius 
extols,  as  having  a  peculiar  property  against  this  disease ;  and  Plater  magni- 
fies :  omnibus  modis  appropriata  conveniunt ;  but  they  must  be  corrected 
for  their  windiness  :  ripe  grapes  are  good,  and  raysins  of  the  sun,  musk-mil- 
lions well  corrected,  and  sparingly  used.  Figs  are  allowed,  and  almonds 
blanched.  Trallianus  discommends  figs.  ^  Salvianus  olives  and  capers, 
which  ^  othei-s  especially  like  of,  and  so  of  pistick  nuts.  Montanus  and 
Mercurialis  (out  of  Avenzoar)  admit  peaches,  ^peares,  and  apples  baked 
after  meales,  only  corrected  with  sugar,  and  aniseed,  or  fennell-seed  ;  and  so 
they  may  be  profitably  taken,  because  they  strengthen  the  stomack,  and 
keep  down  vapors.  The  like  may  be  said  of  preserved  cherries,  plums, 
marmalit  of  plums,  quinces,  &c.  but  not  to  drink  after  them.  '  Pomegran- 
ates, lemons,  oranges  are  tolerated,  if  they  be  not  too  sharp. 

*  Crato  will  admit  of  no  herbs,  but  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  fenneil,  aniseed, 
bawnie  :  Calenus  and  Arnoldus  tolerate  lettuce,  spinage,  beets,  &c.  The 
same  Crato  will  allow  no  roots  at  all  to  be  eaten.  Some  approve  of  potatoes, 
parsnips,  but  all  corrected  for  winde.  No  raw  sallets  ;  but,  as  Laurentius 
prescribes,  in  broths  ;  and  so  Crato  commends  many  of  them  :  or  to  use 

p  Lib.  2.  ca.  20.  Jod.  a  MegRen.  cap.  15.  pereg.  Hier.  Bellonius.  <i  Cypr.  Echovius,  delie.  Hisp.  Aqua 
profluens  inde  in  omne«  fere  domos  ducitur ;  in  puteis  quoque  sstivo  tempore  frigidissima  conservatur. 
'  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  baronet.        •De  quttsitis  med.  cent.  fol.  ^A.  *  De  piscibus  lib.  Habent  omnes 

in  lautitiis,  modo  non  sint  e  coenoso  loco.  •  De  pise.  c.  2.  1.  7.    Plurimum  pnestat  ad  utilitatem  et 

Jucunditatem.     Idem  Trallianus,  lib.  1.  c.  16.    Pisces  petrosi,  et  moUes  came.  *  EtsI  omnes  putredini 

sunt  ohnoxii,  ubi  secundis  mensis,  incepto  jam  priore,  devorentur,  commodl  sued  prosunt,  qui  dulcedine 
sunt  prvediti,  ut  dulcia  cerasa,  poma,  &c.  "'Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  *  Montanus,  consil.  24.  TPyra 

qute  grato  sunt  sapore,  cocta  mala,  poma  tosta,  et  saccbaro  vel  anisi  semine  consperso,  utiliter  statim  a 

Srandio  vel  a  coen&  suml  possunt,  eo  quod  ?entriculum  roborent,  et  yaporea  caput  petentes  reprimant. 
[ont.  'Punica  mala  commode  permittiintar,  modo  non  alnt  austera  et  adda,  *01erm  omnia, 

praeter  boraglnem,  buglossum,  intybum,  feniculum,  anlsum,  mdlMom,  ritari  debent. 


no  Ort4  Md^atU^.  [Pin.  2.  Sku  3. 

pMH^,  iKifiii  IwnM,  fteepM  in  tbor  ordnvy  dnnk . 

Ibe  ^ice  of  %.  poiaegfMttle,  if  it  be  •«««,  ukd  opedsll;  r 

be  would  l»««  lo  be  uied  m  ew;  diiii ;  wlucli  ibey  (Mt  ■■  pnctin  b  tiMM 

hot  couvtria  about  DuBucnt,  where  (iT  we  nay  belnte  ifae  celatkiM  of  Ter- 

tOBMRniM}  many  bogtbewb  of  roae-water  are  to  be  ioU  in  tbe  natfcet  M 

mce,  it  ia  ia  ao  great  reqaeat  wtlfa  tbera.  ^H 

StiaaBCT.  il. — Ttytt  rtclijtfd  i»  quantitj/.  ^H 

M«i(  aime,  Mitb  '  Cardan, eates  aod  drinks  withoat  appetiie,aiid  tneUi 
all  hit  pleaaurc  witboot  necenity,  UBima  citio  ;  and  thence  come  manv  iiKon- 
*eniencea  unto  bim :  lot  tliere  ta  no  meat  whatsoever,  though  otberwiae 
whobomc  and  good,  but,  if  unseasonably  taken,  o(  immoderately  used,  more 
than  the  stomack  can  well  beare,  it  will  ingender  erudite,  and  do  much 
l.armp.  Therefore  'Cratuadvijcth  bis  patient  to  eat  but  twice  a  day,  and  that 
at  his  set  mcalea,  by  mi  nieaoes  to  eat  witliout  an  appetite,  or  upon  a  full 
stomack,  and  to  put  seven  houres  difference  betwixt  dinner  and  supper  ; 
whicb  rule  if  wc  did  observe  in  our  colleges,  it  would  be  much  better  for  our 
healths  :  but  custonie,  that  Iyr«nt,  so  prevailes,  that,  contrary  to  all  good 
order  and  rules  of  phytick,  we  scarce  admit  of  five.  If,  after  seven  boures 
larryine,  lie  tliall  liave  no  slomack,  let  him  defer  his  meal,  or  eat  very  little  at 
Ilia  ordinary  time  of  irpast.  This  very  counsell  was  given  by  Prosper  Cale- 
nua  lo  Cardinal!  Ck^iiis,  labouring  of  this  diaease:  and  *  Platerus  prescribes 
it  to  a  patient  of  his,  to  be  most  severely  kept.  Guianerius  admits  of  three 
lueals  a  day;  but  Montanus,  coniil.  23.  pro.  Ab.  Ilalo,  ties  him  precisely  to 
two.  And.  as  he  must  not  eat  overmuch,  so  be  may  not  abaolutely  fast :  for, 
aa Celsus contends  (lib.  I),  Jacchinus  (iS.  in  9  RkatU),  'repletion  and  inani- 
tion may  both  do  harm  in  too  contrary  eitreams.  Moreover,  that  which  he 
dotli  eat,  must  be  well  <  chewed,  and  not  hastily  goblcd ;  for  that  cuuseth  cru' 
dity  and  winde ;  and  by  all  means  to  eat  no  more  than  he  can  well  digest. 
Soraeihink  (sailh  ''Trincavellius,  fi£.  11.  cap.  29.  de  cur  and.  pari,  hum.)  the 
mare  they  tat,  the  more  they  nouriih  ihtweelves  :  eat  and  live,  as  tlie  proverb 
It,  nut  knowing  I hal  onrly  rrpairei  man  which  v  well  concocted, not  that  tcktck 
it  dcvovrrd.  Melancholy  men  most  part  have  good  'appetites,  but  ill  diges- 
tion :  and  for  that  cause  tfiey  must  be  sure  to  rise  with  an  appetite  :  and  that 
which  .Socrates  and  DisuHus  the  physicians,  in  '  Macrobius,  so  much  require, 
St.  Hierom  injoines  Rusticus,  to  eat  and  drink  no  more  than  will  *  salisfie  hun- 
ger and  thirst.  '  Lessius  tlie  Jesuite  holds  13,  13,  or  14  ounces,  or  in  our 
northern  countries  Ifi  at  most,  (for  all  students,  weaklings,  and  such  as  lead 
an  idle  sedentary  life)  of  meat,  bread,  ifc.  a  Jit  proportion  for  a  whole  day, 
and  at  much  or  litllr  more  of  drink.  Nothing  pesters  the  body  and  minde 
•ooner  tlirfh  to  he  still  led,  to  eat  and  ingurgitate  beyond  all  measure,  as  many 
do.  "  By  iwermvch  eatintf  and  eontinualt  feoiti,  they  stifle  nature,  and  . 
ekokf  up  thfmteivet ;  which,  had  they  lived  county,  or,  like  galley-ilaotSfiJ 
beentyrdio  an  (are,  miff  hi  have  happily  prolonged  many  fair  years.  a 

A  (treat  inconvenience  comes  by  variety  of  dishes,  which  causeth  the  pre^ 
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cedent  distemperature,  ^than  which  (saith  Avicenna)  noMin^  is  worse;  to 
feed  on  diversity  of  meats ,  or  overmttcA,  Sertorius-like  in  lucem  coenare,  and, 
as  commonly  they  do  in  Muscovie  and  Island,  to  prolong  their  meals  all  day 
long,  or  all  night.  Our  northern  countries  ofiend  especially  in  this ;  and  we 
in  this  island  {ampliter  viventes  inprandiis  et  ccenis^  as  ^Polydore  notes)  are 
most  liberall  feeders,  but  to  our  own  hurt.  ^Persicos  odiy  puer,  apparatus ; 
excess  of  meat  breedeth  sickness;  and  gluttony  cause  th  cholerick  diseases: 
by  surfeiting,  many  perish ;  but  he  that  dieteth  himself  prolongeth  his  life, 
Ecclus.  37.  29,  30.  We  account  it  a  great  glory  for  a  man  to  have  his  table 
daily  furnished  with  variety  of  meats  :  but  hear  the  physician ;  he  puis  thee 
by  the  ear  as  thou  sittest,  and  telleth  thee,  *^that  nothing  can  be  more  noxious 
to  thy  healthy  than  such  variety  and  plenty.  Temperance  is  a  bridle  of 
gold ;  and  he  that  can  use  it  aright,  ^ego  non  summis  viris  compare,  sed 
simillimum  Deojudico,  is  liker  a  God  than  a  man  :  for,  as  it  will  transform 
a  beast  to  a  man  again,  so  will  it  make  a  man  a  God.  To  preserve  thine 
honour,  health,  and  to  avoid  therefore  all  those  inflations,  torments,  obstruc- 
tions, crudities,  and  diseases,  that  come  by  a  full  diet,  the  best  way  is  to 
'feed  sparingly  of  one  or  two  dishes  at  most,  to  have  ventrem  bene  moratum, 
as  Seneca  calls  it;  ^to  choose  one  of  many,  and  to  feed  on  that  alone,  as 
Crato  adviseth  his  patient.  The  same  counsell "  Prosper  Calenus  gives  to 
Cardinal!  Ceesius,  to  use  a  moderate  and  simple  diet :  ana,  though  his  table  be 
jovially  furnished  by  reason  of  his  state  and  guests,  yet,  for  his  own  part,  to 
single  out  some  one  savoury  dish,  and  feed  on  it.  The  same  is  inculcated  by 
''Crato  (consiL  9.  /.  2)  to  a  noble  personage  affected  with  this  grievance  :  he 
would  have  his  highness  to  dine  or  sup  alone,  without  all  his  honorable  at- 
tendance and  courtly  company,  with  a  private  friend  or  so,  ^a  dish  or  two, 
a  cup  of  Rhenish  wine,  &c.  Montanus,  consil.  24.  for  a  noble  matron,  injoyns 
her  one  dish,  and  by  no  means  to  drink  betwixt  meals  :  the  like  consil,  229. 
or  not  to  eat  till  he  be  an  hungry  ;  which  rule  Berengarius  did  most  strictly 
observe,  as  Hilbertus  Cenomanensis  Episc.  writes  in  his  life. 


-cui  non  toAt  nnquam 


Ante  siUm  potus,  nee  dbus  ante  famen : 

and  which  all  temperate  men  do  constantly  keep.  It  is  a  frequent  solemnity 
still  used  with  us,  when  friends  meet,  to  go  to  the  ale-house  or  tavern  ;  they 
are  not  sociable  otherwise :  and  if  they  visit  one  anothers  houses,  they  must 
both  eat  and  drink.  I  reprehend  it  not,  moderately  used  :  but  to  some  men 
nothing  can  be  more  offensive  ;  they  had  better  (I  speak  it  with  Saint  *  Am- 
brose) pour  so  much  water  in  their  shooes. 

It  much  availes  likewise  to  keep  good  order  in  our  diet,  y  to  eat  liquid 
things  firsts  breaths,  fish,  and  such  meats  as  are  sooner  corrupted  in  the 
stomack  ;  harder  meats  of  digestion  must  come  last.  Crato  would  have  the 
supper  less  than  the  dinner,  which  Cardan  (contradict,  lib.  1.  Tract.  5.  con- 
tradict. 18)  disallowes,  and  that  by  the  authority  of  Galen,  7.  art.  curat,  cap. 
6  ;  and  for  four  reasons  he  will  have  the  supper  biggest.  I  have  read  many 
treatises  to  this  purpose  ;  I  know  not  how  it  may  concern  some  few  sick  men  ; 
but,  for  my  part,  generally  for  all,  I  should  subscribe  to  that  custome  of  the 
Romans,  to  make  a  sparing  dinner,  and  a  liberal  supper ;  all  their  prepa- 

"  Nihil  detenus  quatndl  versa  nutrientia  simul  adjungere,  et  comedendl  tempus  prorogare.  *  Lib.  1 . 

hist.  p  Hor.  ad  lib.  5.  ode  ult.  i  Ciboram  ruietate  et  copl&  in  eAdem  menM  nihil  nocentlua  bomini 

ad  salutem.  Fr.  Valeriola,  obsenr.  1.  2.  cap.  6.  'Tul.  orat.  pro  M.  Marcel.  ■  NuUus  clbum  sumere 

debet,  nisi  stomachus  sit  vacuus.    Gordon.  Ub.  med.  1.  1.  c.  11.  *  E  multls  edulils  unum  elige, 

relictisque  ceteris,  ex  eo  comede.  *  L.  de  atr&  bile.    Simplex  sit  dbus,  et  non  varius :  quod  licet 

digniuti  tuse  ob  convivas  difficile  videatur,  &c.  *  Celsltndo  toa  prmndeat  sola,  absque  apparatu  aulico, 

contentus  sit  illustrissimus  princeps  duobns  tantum  ferculis,  vinoqae  Rbenano  solum  in  mensA  utatur. 
**  Semper  intra  satietatem  a  mensA  recedat,  one  ferculo  oontentas.  *  Lib.  de  Hel.  et  Jejunio.    Molto 

melius  In  terram  vina  ftuUssea.       f  Crato.    Mtaltnin  nftri  non  ifnorare  qtri  dM  prlorea,  ftc.  Uqnlda  pract' 
dant  camium  Jura,  places,  fhictua,  See.    Ccena  brerlor  dt  prandlo. 
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ration  and  invitation  was  still  at  supper ;  no  mention  of  dinner.  Many  rei- 
sons  I  could  give ;  but  when  all  is  said  pro  and  con,  'Cardans  rule  is  best,  to 
keep  that  we  are  accustomed  unto,  though  it  be  naught :  and  to  follow  our 
disposition  and  appetite  in  some  things  is  not  amiss ;  to  eat  sometimes  of  t 
dish  which  is  hurttuUy  if  we  have  an  extraordinary  liking  to  it.  Alexander 
Sever  us  loved  hares  and  apples  above  all  other  meats,  as  ^Lampridius  rdatn 
in  his  life ;  one  pope  pork,  another  peacock,  &c.  what  harm  came  of  it?  I 
conclude,  our  own  experience  is  the  best  physician :  that  diet  which  is  moit 
propitious  to  one,  is  oilen  pernicious  to  another ;  such  is  the  variety  of  pakti, 
humours,  and  temperatures,  let  every  man  observe,  and  be  a  law  unto  himaelf. 
Tiberius,  in  ^Tacitus,  did  laugh  at  all  such,  that  alter  30  years  of  age  would 
ask  counsell  of  others  concerning  matters  of  diet ;  I  say  the  same. 

These  few  rules  of  diet  he  that  keeps,  shall  surely  finde  great  ease  and 
speedy  remedy  by  it.  It  is  a  wonder  to  relate  that  prodigious  temperance  of 
some  hermites,  anchorites,  and  fathers  of  the  church.  He  that  shaU  but  read 
their  lives,  written  by  Hierom,  Athanasius,  &c.  how  abstemious  heathens  have 
bin  in  this  kind,  those  Curii  and  Fabricii,  those  old  philosophers,  as  Pliny 
records  {lib.  11),  Xenophon  {lib,  I.  de  vit.  Socrat.)  emperours  and  kings,  as 
Nicephorus  relates  (£cc/e5.  hist,  lib.  18.  cap,  8),  of  Mauritius,  Lodovicus  Pius, 
&c.  and  that  admirable  ^example  of  Lodovicus  Cornarus,  a  patritian  of  Venice, 
cannot  but  admire  them.  This  have  they  done  voluntarily,  and  in  health; 
what  shall  these  private  men  do,  that  are  visited  with  sickness,  and  necessarily 
^injoyned  to  recover  and  continue  their  health  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  to  observe 
a  strict  diet ;  et  qui  mediae  vivit  misere  vivit,  as  the  saying  is ;  qucde  koc 
ipsum  erit  vivere,  his  si  privatus  fueris  ?  as  good  be  buried,  as  so  much  de- 
barred of  his  appetite ;  excessit  medicina  malum,  the  physick  is  more  trouble- 
some than  the  disease ;  so  he  complained  in  the  poet,  so  thou  thinkest :  yet 
he  that  loves  himself,  will  easily  endure  this  little  misery,  to  avoid  a  greater 
inconvenience ;  e  malts  minimum^  better  do  this  than  do  worse.  And,  as 
"Tully  holds,  better  be  a  temperate  old  man,  than  a  lascivious  youth,  lis 
the  only  sweet  thing,  (wiiich  he  adviseth)  so  to  moderate  our  selves,  that  we 
may  have  senectutem  injuventute,  et  in  senectute  juventutem,  be  youthful 
in  our  old  age,  staid  in  our  youth,  discreet  and  temperate  in  both. 

MEMB.  II. 

Retention  and  Evacuation  reclined. 

I  HAVE  declared,  in  the  Causes,  what  harm  costiveness  hath  done  in  pro- 
curing this  disease :  if  it  be  so  noxious,  the  opposite  must  needs  be  good,  or 
mean  at  least,  as  indeed  it  is,  and  to  this  cure  necessarily  required  ;  maxime 
conducit,  saith  Montaltus,  cap.  27 ;  it  very  much  availes.  ^Altomarus  (cap,  7) 
commends  walking  in  a  morning,  into  some  fair  green  pleasant  Jie  Ids  ;  but 
by  all  means  first y  by  art  or  nature ,  he  will  have  these  ordinary  excrements 
evacuated,  Piso  calls  it  benejicium  ventris^  the  benefit,  help,  or  pleasure  of 
the  belly :  for  it  doth  much  ease  it.  Laurentius  {cap,  8),  Crato  {consiL  2 1 .  /.  2) 
prescribes  it  once  a  day  at  least :  where  nature  is  defective,  art  must  supply, 
by  those  lenitive  electuaries,  suppositories,  condite  prunes,  turpentine,  clisters, 
as  shall  be  shewed.  Prosper  Calenus  (lib,  de  atrd  bile)  commends  clisters, 
in    hypochondriacall    melancholy,    still    to    be    used    as    occasion    senes. 

•Tract.  6.  contradict.  1.  lib.  1.  *  Super  omnia  quotidianum  leporem  habult,  et  p<Hnl8  Indulsit. 

^  Annal.  6.    RIdere  aolebat  eoa,  qui  pott  SO  etaUs  annum,  ad  cognoacenda  corpori  suo  noxla  vel  utilla,  alien* 
Jus  consilil  Indigerent.  *  A  Lnalo  edit.  1614.  '  fgyptil  dim  omnes  morboi  curabant  vomitu  et 

Ji^unlo.    Bobemua,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  •  Cat.  MiOoi**    Melior  conditio  senla  Tiventis  ex  prsacripto  artls  me- 

dico, quam  adcdeaccntit  Inxurloal.  '  Debet  per  amoena  exercerl,  et  loca  Tiridla,  ezcretia  priua  artcTd 

oatnii  aJvi  excrrmeotJfl. 
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*  Peter  Cnemander,  in  a  consultation  of  his  pro  hypqchondriacoy  will  have  his 
patient  continually  loose,  and  to  that  end  sets  down  there  many  forms  of  potions 
and  clisters.  Mercurialis  (consiL  88)..  if  this  benefit  come  not  of  its  own  accord, 
prescribes  ^  clisters  in  the  first  place :  so  doth  Montanus,  consiL  24.  consiL 
31.  e/  229 :  he  commends  turpentine  to  that  purpose  :  the  same  he  ingemi- 
nates, consiL  230,  for  an  Italian  abbot.  Tis  very  good  to  wash  his  hands  and 
face  often,  to  shifl  his  clothes,  to  have  fair  linnen  about  him,  to  be  decently 
and  comely  attired;  (oTsordes  vitiant^  nastiness  defiles,  and  dejects  any  man 
that  is  so  voluntarily,  or  compelled  by  want ;  it  dulleth  the  spirits. 

Bathes  are  either  artificiall  or  naturall ;  both  have  their  special  uses  in  this 
malady,  and  (as  ^Alexander  supposeth,  lib,  1.  cap,  16)  yeeld  as  speedy 
a  remedy,  as  any  other  physick  whatsover.  Aetius  would  have  them  daily 
used,  assidua  balnea,  Telra.  2.  sec,  2.  c.  9.  Galen  crakes  how  many  severaU 
cures  he  hath  performed  in  this  kinde  by  use  of  bathes  alone,  and  Rufus 
pills,  moistning  them  which  are  otherwise  dry.  Rhasis  makes  it  a  principall 
cure  {tota  cura  sit  in  kumectando)  to  bathe  and  afterwards  anoint  with 
oyle.  Jason  Pratensis,  Laurentius,  cap,  8,  and  Montanus  set  down  their 
peculiar  formes  of  artificiall  bathes.  Crato  {consiL  17.  lib,  2)  commends 
mallowes,  camomile,  violets,  borage,  to  be  boy  led  in  it,  and  sometimes  faire 
water  alone;  and  in  his  following  counsell,  balneum  aqwB  dulds  solum 
s(Bpissime  profuisse  compertum  habemus.  So  botfi  Fuchsius,  lib,  1.  cap,  33. 
Frisimelica,  2.  consiL  42.  in  Trincavellius.  Some,  beside  hearbs,  prescribe  a 
rammes  head  and  other  things  to  be  boyled.  J  Fernelius  (consiL  44)  will 
have  them  used  10  or  12  dayes  together ;  to  which  he  must  enter  fasting, 
and  so  continue  in  a  temperate  heat,  and,  after  that,  frictions  all  over  the 
body.  Leelius  Eugubinus,  consiL  142,  and  Christoph.  ^reruns  in  a  consul- 
tation of  his,  hold  once  or  twice  a  week  sufficient  to  bathe,  the  ^  water  to  be 
warmCy  not  hot,  for  fear  of  sweating.  Felix  Plater  (pbserv,  lib,  I.  for  a 
melancholy  lawyer)  ^  will  have  lotions  of  the  head  still  joyned  to  these  bathes^ 
with  a  lee  wherein  capital  hearbs  have  been  boyled,  ™  Laurentius  speaks  of 
bathes  of  milk,  which  I  finde  approved  by  many  others.  And  still,  after  bath, 
the  body  to  be  anointed  with  oyl  of  bitter  almonds,  of  violets,  new  or  fresh 
butter,  °  capons  grease,  especially  the  back  bone,  and  then  lotions  of  the  head, 
embrocations,  &c.  These  kinde  of  bathes  have  been  in  former  times  much 
frequented,  and  diversly  varied,  and  are  still  in  generall  use  in  those  eastern 
countries.  The  Romanes  had  their  publick  baths,  very  sumptuous  and 
stupend,  as  those  of  Antoninus  and  Dioclesian.  Plin.  36,  saith  thei-e  were  an 
infinite  number  of  them  in  Rome,  and  mightily  frequented.  Some  bathed 
seven  times  a  day,  as  Commodus  the  emperour  is  reported  to  have  done : 
usually  twice  a  day ;  and  they  were  afler  anointed  with  most  costly  oynt- 
ments :  rich  women  bathed  themselves  in  milke,  some  in  the  milke  of  500 
she  asses  at  once.  We  have  many  mines  of  such  bathes  found  in  this  iland, 
among  those  parietines  and  rubbish  of  old  Romane  townes.  Lipsius  {de  mag, 
Urb.  Rom.  L  3.  c.  8),  Rosinus,  Scot  of  Antwerp,  and  other  antiquaries,  tell 
strange  stories  of  their  baths.  Gillius  (/.  4.  cap,  ult.  Topogr.  Constant.) 
reckons  up  155  publicke  °  baths  in  Constantinople,  of  faire  building :  they  are 
still  P  frequented  in  that  citie  by  the  Turkes  of  all  sorts,  men  and  women, 
and  all  over  Greece  and  those  hot  countries ;  to  absterge,  belike,  that  ful- 

s  Hildesheim,  spidl.  2.  de  mel.    Primum  omnium  openun  dabis  ut  singnlis  diebua  habeas  benefidum 
rentris,  semper  cavendo  ne  alms  sit  diutius  astricta.  ^  Si  non  sponte,  clysteribus  purgetur.  '  Bal- 

neorum  usus  duldum,  siquid  aliud,  ipsis  opitulatur.  Credo  hec  aid  cum  aliqnft  JactantiA,  inquit  Monta- 
nus, consil.  26.  i  In  quibus  Jejunus  din  sedeat  eo  tempore,  ne  sudorem  exdtent  aut  manifestum  tem- 
porem,  sed  quAdam  reMgeratione  humectent.  ^  Aqua  non  alt  calida,  aed  tepida,  ne  sudor  sequatur. 
■  Lotiones  capitis  ez  lixivio,  in  quo  berbaa  c^ltalea  oozerint.  ■  Cap.  8.  de  mel.  "  Aut  axungii 

euUi.    Plso.  •  Thernue.  Nymphea.  9  Stodcs,  lib.  1.  saith  tbai  tromen  go  twice  a  weelc  to  toe 

aths  at  least. 
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•omeneSR  of  sweal,  to  which  they  are  there  subject.  *<  Busbequius,  in  In 
«piBtleB,  13  very  coniouH  tit  ■Jescribing'  the  manner  of  them,  how  their  women 
go  covered,  a  maid  following  with  a  box  of  oyntment  to  nib  them.  Tbe 
richer  sort  have  private  balhs  in  their  houses ;  the  poorer  goc  to  the  common, 
and  are  ijeiierally  w  curious  in  this  behalf,  ihey  will  not  eat  nor  drink  antil 
they  hiive  bathed;  before  and  after  meals  some,  'and  will  not  maie  water 
{but  thry  will  wath  their  handi)  or  go  to  stool.  Leo  Afer  (/.  3)  makes 
tnentiou  of  1(10  sevemll  baths  at  Fez  in  Africke,  most  sumptuous,  and  such 
U  Imve  great  revenues  belonging  to  them.  Buxtorf  {cap.  14.  Synagog.  Jmd,") 
•peakcs  of  many  ceremonies  amon^t  the  Jews  in  this  kind :  they  are  vetj 
BuperatJtious  in  their  bathes,  especially  women. 

ntilnrall  buthc«  an  praised  by  some,  discommended  by  oUjers  :  but  it  is  in 
a  divers  respect.  '  Marcus  de  Oddis,  in  ffyp-  afftct.  consulted  about  baths, 
condemns  them  for  the  heat  of  the  liver,  because  they  dry  too  fast ;  and  yet 
by  and  by  'in  another  counsell  for  the  same  disease,  he  approves  them  because 
they  cleanse  by  reason  of  the  sulphur,  and  would  have  their  water  to  be  drunk. 
Aretteus  (c.  7)  commends  allome  baths  above  the  rest ;  and  "  Mercurialis  (consil. 
88)  tliose  of  Luca  in  that  hypochondriacal)  passion.  He  would  have  his 
patient  Ihm  15  Hayes  together,  and  drink  the  water  of  Ikem,  and  to  be 
tuekeled.  or  have  the  wafer  powred  on  his  h'ad.  John  Baplista  Silvaticus 
{cent.  64)  commends  all  the  baths  in  Italy,  and  drinking  of  their  water,  whether 
they  be  iron,  allonie.  sulphur  :  so  doth  '  Hercules  de  SaxoniS.  But,  in  that 
they  cause  sweat,  and  dry  so  much,  he  confines  himscirtohypochondricall  me- 
lancholy atone,  excepting  that  of  the  head,  and  the  other.  Trinc3veUius(ccm«i7. 
14.  lib.  1)  prefers  those  "  Porrectan  baths  before  the  rest,  because  of  the  n  ' 
ture  of  brnsse,  iron,  allome ;  and,  conitl.  35. 1.  3,  for  a  melancholy  lawyer 
cojuil,  36.  in  that  hvpochondrlacal  passion,  the  'baths  of  Aquaria,  and^  . 
eonait.  the  drinking  ohhem.  Frisiraelica.  consulted  among  the  rest  (in  Trli 
cavellius,  consil.  43.  lib.  2)  preferres  the  waters  of  -*  Apona  before  all  artificia]! 
bathi  whatsoever  in  this  disease,  and  would  have  one  nine  years  afTected  with 
hypDcliondricall  passions,  flie  to  them,  as  an  holy  anchor.  Of  the  same  minde 
is  Trincaveltins  himself  there  ;  and  yet  both  put  a  hot  liver  in  the  same  party 
foru  cause,  and  send  him  to  the  waters  of 'S.  Helen,  which  are  much  hotter. 
Montanus  {contil.  230}  magnifies  the  ' Chalderinian  Baths;  and  {eonsil. 
237  et  239)  he  cxhortcth  to  the  same,  but  with  this  caution,  •■  that  the  liver 
be  outwardly  awnnled  with  some  coolers,  that  it  be  nnt  overheated.  But 
these  baths  must  be  warily  frequented  by  melancholy  persons,  or  if  used  to 
auch  as  are  very  cold  of  themselves  ;  for,  as  Gabelius  concludes  of  all  Dutch 
baths,  and  especially  those  of  Baden,  they  are  good  for  all  cold  diseases. 
'  nought  for  choUriek.  hot  and  dry,  and  alt  infirmities  proceeding  of  choler , 
infiammatinnt  of  the  gpfeen  and  liver.  Our  English  baths,  as  they  are  hot, 
must  needs  incur  the  same  censure:  but  D.  Turner  of  old,  and  D.  Jones, 
have  written  at  large  of  them.  Of  cold  baths  I  find  little  or  no  mention  in 
any  physician  ;  some  speak  against  them  ;  ''Cardan  alone  (out  of  Agalhi 
commends  bathing  in  fresh  rtPers,  and  cold  waters,  and  adviseth  all  auch 
mean  to  live  long  to  use  it ;  for  it  agrees  with  all  ages  and  complexions,  at 


msil. 
Trlii^B 
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is  most  profitable  far  hot  temperatures.  As  for  sweatiiij^,  urine,  bloud- 
letting  by  heemrods,  or  othenrise,  I  shall  elsewhere  more  opportunely  speak 
of  them. 

Immoderate  Venus,  in  excess,  as  it  is  a  cause,  or  in  defect ;  so  mode- 
rately used,  to  some  parties  an  only  help,  a  present  remedy.  Peter  Fores- 
tus  calls  it,  aptissimum  remedium,  a  most  apposite  remedy,  *  remitting  anger ^ 
and  reason,  that  was  otherwise  bound.  Avicenna,  (Fen.  3. 20),  Oribasius 
{med.  collect,  lib.  6.  cap.  37),  contend,  out  of  Ruflfus  and  others,  ^that 
many  mad  men,  melancholy ,  and  labouring  qf  the  falling  sickness,  have  been 
cured  by  this  alone.  Montaltus  (cap,  27.  de  melan.)  wUl  have  it  drive  away 
sorrow,  and  all  illusions  of  the  brain,  to  purge  the  heart  and  brain  from  ill 
smoakes  and  vapours  that  offend  them ;  'and  if  it  be  omitted,  as  Valescus 
svpposeih,  it  makes  the  mind  sad,  the  body  dull  and  heavy.  Many  other 
inconveniences  are  reckoned  up  by  Mercatus,  and  by  Hodericus  a  Castro,  in 
their  tracts  de  melancholid  virginum  et  monialium :  ob  seminis  retentionem, 
stBviunt  sape  moniales  et  virgines ;  but,  as  Platerus  addes,  si  nubant  sanan- 
tur ;  they  rave  single  and  pine  away ;  much  discontent ;  but  marriage  mends 
all.  Marcellus  Donatus  (lib.  2.  med.  hist.  cap.  1),  tells  a  storie  to  confirm 
this,  out  of  Alexander  Benedictus,  of  a  maid  that  was  mad,  ob  menses  mAt- 
bitos :  cum  in  officinam  meritoriam  incidisset,  a  quindecim  viris  eddem  nocte 
compressa,  mensium  largo  profluvio,  quod  pluribus  annis  ante  constiterat, 
nan  sine  magno  pudore,  mane,  menti  restituta,  discessit.  But  this  must  be 
warily  understood;  for  as  Amoldus  objects,  lib.  1.  breviar,  18.  cap.  quid 
coitus  ad  melancholicum  succum  ?  What  affinity  have  these  two  ?  ^  except 
it  be  manifest  that  superabundance  of  seed  or  fulness  of  blood  be  a  cause, 
or  that  love  or  an  extraordinary  desire  of  Venus,  have  gone  before,  or  that, 
as  Lod.  Mercatus  excepts,  they  be  very  flatuous,  and  have  been  otherwise 
accustomed  unto  it.  Montaltus  (cap.  27)  will  not  allow  of  moderate  Venus 
to  such  as  have  the  gout,  palsie,  epilepsie,  melancholy,  except  they  be  very 
lusty  and  full  of  blood.  *  Ludovicus  Antonius,  lib.  med.  miscel.  in  his  chapter 
of  Venus,  forbids  it  utterly  to  all  wrestlers,  ditchers,  labouring  men,  &c. 
J  Ficinus  and  ^  Marsilius  Cognatus  put  Venus  one  of  the  five  mortall 
enemies  of  a  student :  it  consumes  the  spirits  and  weakneth  the  brain, 
Halyabbas  the  Arabian  (5  Theor,  cap,  36),  and  Jason  Pratensis,  make  it 
the  fountain  of  most  diseases,  *  but  most  pernicious  to  .them  who  are  cold 
and  dry ;  a  melancholy  man  must  not  meddle  with  it,  but  in  some  cases. 
Plutarch,  in  his  book  de  san.  tuend.  accounts  of  it  as  one  of  the  three 
principall  signs  and  preservers  of  health,  temperance  in  this  kinde :  ™  to 
rise  with  an  appetite,  to  be  ready  to  work,  and  abstain  from  venery,  tria 
saluberrima,  are  three  most  healthful  things.  We  see  their  opposites,  how 
pernicious  they  are  to  mankinde,  as  to  all  other  creatures  they  bring  death, 
and  many  ferall  diseases  :  Immodicis  brevis  est  atas  et  rara  senectus. 
Aristotle  gives  instance  in  sparrows,  which  are  parum  vivices  ob  salacitatem 
"  short  lived  because  of  their  salacity,  which  is  very  frequent,  as  Scoppius, 
in  Priapeis,  will  better  inform  you.  The  extremes  being  both  bad,  *>  the 
medium  is  to  be  kept,  which  cannot  easily  be  determined.  Some  are  better 
able  to  sustain,  such  as  are  hot  and  moist,  phlegmatick,  as  Hippocrates  in- 

•  Solvit  Veiras  ntionls  vim  impediUm,  IngentM  Iru  remlttit,  &c.  '  MulU  comlUales,  melancho- 

lid,  insanl,  hi^us  usu  solo  lanati.  (  Si  omlttotor  eoitoay  c<mtri«Ut  et  plurimum  gnnrat  corpuB  et 

animum.  **  Nisi  certo  ccmstet  niiniam  Mmen  ant  Mngainem  cumam  esse,  ant  amor  pneoesaeilt, 

aut,  fic.  '  Athletis,  arthriUda,  podagrlda  nocet ;  nee  opportona  prodeat,  nisi  fortibus,  et  qui  molto 

aanguina  abundant.    Idem  Scaliger,  exerc.  269.    Turds  Ideo  lactatavibas  prohibitum.  i  De  sanlt. 

tuend.  lib.  1.  ^  Lib.  1.  cm.  7.    EzhaorU  eidm  aplrltus,  animnmque  debllltat.  >  Frlgidis  et  sleds 

corporlbus  inimidssima.  ■  Vesd  Intra  satietateni,  imirignim  case  ad  laborem.  iltale  semen  conser- 

▼are.  •  Nequitia  est,  qam  tc  non  sinit  eMe  Mnein.  *  ^^de  Mootainun,  Pet.  Oodcfrldum,  Amomm 

lib.  2.  cap.  6.    ^urloaam  da  hla,  nam  ct  nnaannn  daSnlte  TUnnidistis,  onlcniqiw  adatli  aasignari  nnnn 
tempus,  ftc. 
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kinuateth,  some  strong  and  lustie,  well  fed  like  f  Hercules,  ''  Proculus  the  em- 
perour,  lusty  Lawrence,  '  proitilmlum  J'eminip,  Messalma  the  empress,  tliU 
by  philters,  and  such  kinde  of  lascivious  meats,  use  all  means  to  '  ini 
themselves,  and  brag  or  it  in  tlie  end;  canfudi  multas  mtm,  occidi  t 
puucas  per  venlrem  indisti,  as  that  Spanish 'Celealina  tnemly  said  ;  other 
impotent,  of  a  cold  and  dry  conatitutiun,  cannot  sustain  those  ^ym nicks  witli 
out  great  hurt  done  to  tlieir  own  bodies;  of  which  number  (though  they  h 
very  prone  to  it)  are  melancholy  men  fur  the  most  part. 

^  Mevb.  III.— .^yr  rectified.      With  a  digrenion  of  the  Ayr. 

As  a  long-winged  hawk,  when  he  is  first  whistled  off  the  tist,  mouuts  aloft, 

and  fur  his  pleasure  fetcheth  many  a  circuit  in  the  ayr,  still  soaring  higher  and 

higher,  till  he  be  come  to  his  full  pitch,  and  in  the  end,  when  the  game 

sprung,  comes  down  amain,  and  stoopes  upon  a  sudden:  so  will  I,  having 

now  come  at  last  into  these  ample  fields  of  ayre,  wherein  I  may  freely  e 

tiate  and  exercise  myself  for  my  recreation,  a  while  rove,  wander  round  a 

the  world,  mount  aloll  to  those  sthereall  orbs  and  celestiall  spheres,  and  i 

descend  to  ray  former  elements  again  :  in  which  progress,  1  will  first  »< 

ther  that  relation  of  the  "  Frier  of  Oxford  be  true,  concerning  those  north* 

parts  under  the  pole,  (if  I  meet  obiter  with  the  wandering  -lew,  Elias  Artifex,  t 

[  Luciana  Icaromenippus,  they  shall  be  my  guides)  whether  there  be  such« 

b£uripes,andagTeat  rock  of  loadstones,  which  may  cause  the  needle  inthecORfa 

I  ]rass  still  to  bend  that  way.  and  what  should  be  the  truecause  of  the  variational 

■  the  compass,  ''isiCamagneticallrock.orthe  pole-star,  as  Cardan  w 
rother  star  in  the  bear,  as  Marsilius  Picinuii ;  or  a  magaetieall  meridian, 
|:  iHaurolicus  ;  vel  situs  in  vend  lemt,  as  Agricola ;  or  the  nearness  of  the  na 

K>ntlnent,  as  Cabeus  will ;  or  some  other  cause,  as  Scaliger,  Cortesius,  ConiiMi 

P'bricenses,  Per^rinus.  contend  ;  why  at  the  Azores  it  looks  directly  north,  othe^ 

wise  not  ?     In  the  Mediterranean  or  Levant  (as  some  observe)  it  varies  7  gr 

by  and  by  12,  and  then  23.    In  the  Ballick  Seas,  near  Rasceburg  tn  Fink 

1  tlie  needle  runs  round,  if  any  ships  come  tliat  way,  though  "  Martin  Ridle 

kjVnte  otherwise,  that  the  needle  near  the  pole  wilt  be  hardly  forced  from  hisdi 

■  lection.    Tis  fit  to  be  enquired  whether  certain  rules  may  be  made  of  it,  at  19 
l^rarf.  Land,  variat.  al  hi  36,  ^c.  and,  that  which  is  more  prodigious,  the  vari^^ 

tion  varies  in  the  same  place  :  now  taken  accurately,  'tis  so  much;  aderafi  " 
years,  quite  altered  from  that  it  was  :  till  we  have  better  intelligence,  let  o 
D.  Gilbert  and  Nicholas  *  Cabeus  the  Jesuite,  that  have  both  written  great  vo- 
lumes of  this  subject,  satisfie  these  inquisitors.  Whether  the  sea  be  open  and 
navigable  by  the  pole  arctick,  and  which  is  the  likeliest  wav,  that  of  Bnrtisoi^ 
the  Hollander,  under  tlie  pole  itself,  which  for  some  reasons  I  hold  best ; 
firetum  Davies,  or  Nova  Zembla.  Wliether  '  Hudsons  discovery  be  true  ofa 
V  found  ocean,  any  likelihood  of  Buttons  bay  in  50  degrees,  Hubberds  hopf 
D  60  :  that  of  lit  u/fra  near  Sir  Thomas  Roes  welcome  in  north-w^t  Fov] 

rbeing  that  the  sea  ebl>s  and  Hows  constantly  tliere  1 5  foot  ii 
*new  cai'ds  inform  us  that  California  is  not  a  cape,  but  an  iland,  and  thew 
windes  make  the  nepetidesequall  to  the  spring,  or  that  there  be  any  probal»li^ 

I  to  pass  by  the  straights  of  Anian  to  China,  by  the  promontory  of  Tabin. 

Ithcre  be,  I  shall  soon  p'-rccivc  whether  '  M.ircu^  Polus  the  Venetians  r 
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ration  be  true  or  false,  of  that  great  city  of  Quinsay  and  Cambalu  ;  whether 
there  be  any  such  places,  or  that,  as  ^  Matth,  Riccius  the  Jesuite  hath  written, 
China  and  Cataia  be  all  one,  the  great  Cham  of  Tartary  and  the  king  of 
China  be  the  same  :  Xuntain  and  Quinsay,  and  the  city  of  Cambalu  be  that 
new  Paquin,  or  such  a  wall  400  leagues  long  to  part  China  from  Tartary ; 
*^ Presbyter  John  be  in  Asia  or  Africk:  M.  Polus  Venetus  puts  him  in  Asia; 
**the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  he  is  emperour  of  the  Abissines,  which  of 
old  was  Ethiopia,  now  Nubia,  under  the  Equator  in  Africk.  Whether 
*  Guinea  be  an  iland  or  part  of  the  continent,  or  that  hungry  ^Spaniards  dis- 
covery of  Terra  Australis  Incognita,  or  Magellanica,  be  as  true  as  that  of  Mer- 
curius  Britannicus,  or  his  of  Utopia,  or  his  of  Lucinia.  And  yet  in  likelihood 
it  may  be  so ;  for,  without  all  question,  it  being  extended  from  the  tropick  of 
Capricorn  to  the  circle  Antarctick,  and  lying  as  it  doth  in  the  temperate 
Zone,  cannot  chuse  but  yeeld  in  time  some  flourishing  kingdomes  to  suceeding 
ages,  as  America  did  unto  the  Spaniards.  Shouten  and  Le  Meir  have  done 
well  in  the  discovery  of  the  streights  of  Magellan,  in  finding  a  more  convenient 
passage  to  Mare  Pacificum ;  me  thinks  some  of  our  modern  Argonautes 
should  prosequute  the  rest.  As  I  go  by  Madagascar,  I  would  see  that  great 
bird  KRucke,  that  can  carry  a  man  and  horse  or  an  elephant,  with  that  Ara- 
bian Phoenix  described  by  ^Andricomius ;  see  the  pellicanes  of  -3Egypt,  those 
Scythian  gryphes  in  Asia ;  and  afterwards  in  Africk  examine  the  fountains  of 
Nilus,  whether  Herodotus,  *  Seneca,  Plin.  lib,  5.  cap,  9.  Strabo,  lib,  5,  give  a 
true  cause  of  his  annuall  flowing,  J  Pagaphetta  discourse  rightly  of  it,  or  of 
Niger  and  Senega :  examine  Cardan,  •'Scaligers  reasons,  and  the  rest.  Is  it 
from  those  Etesian  winds,  or  melting  of  snow  in  the  mountains  under  the 
Equator,  (for  Jordan  yearly  overflows  when  the  snow  melts  in  mount  Libanus) 
or  from  those  great  dropping  perpetuall  showres,  which  are  so  frequent  to 
the  inhabitants  within  the  tropicks,  when  the  sun  is  verticall,  and  cause  such 
vast  inundations  in  Senega,  Maragnan,  Orenoque,  and  the-  rest  of  those  ^reat 
rivers  in  Zona  Torrida,  which  have  commonly  the  same  passions  at  set  times ; 
and  by  good  husbandry  and  policy ,  hereafter  no  doubt  may  come  to  be  as  popu- 
lous, as  well  tilled,  as  fruitful!  as  -^gypt  it  self,  or  Cauchinchina  ?  I  would  ob- 
serve all  those  motions  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  they  proceed  :  from  the 
moon  (as  the  vulgar  hold)  or  earths  motion,  which  Galileus,  in  the  fourth  dia- 
logue of  his  systeme  of  the  world,  so  eagerly  proves,  and  firmly  demonstrates ;  or 
winds,  as  ^some  will.  Why  in  that  quiet  ocean  of  Zur,  in  mari  pacijico,  it  is 
scarce  perceived,  in  our  British  seas  most  violent,  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red 
Sea  so  violent  and  irregular,  and  diverse  ?  Why  the  current  in  that  Atlantick 
ocean  should  still  be  in  some  places  from,  in  some  again  towards  the  north,  and 
why  they  come  sooner  than  go  :  and  so  from  Moabar  to  Madagascar  in  that 
Indian  ocean,  the  merchants  come  in  three  weeks,  as  ™Scaliger  discusseth,  they 
return  scarce  in  three  moneths,  with  the  same  or  like  windes  :  the  continual] 
current  is  from  east  to  west.  Whether  Mount  Athos,  Pehon,  Olympus,  Ossa, 
Caucasus,  Atlas,  be  so  high  as  Pliny,  Solinus,  Mela  relate,  above  clouds, 
meteors,  ubi  nee  aurce  nee  venti  spirant,  (insomuch  that  they  that  ascend 
dy  suddenly  very  often,  the  aire  is  so  subtile)  1250  paces  high,  according  to 
that  measure  of  Dicacerchus,  or  78  miles  perpendicularly  high,  as  Jacobus 
Mazonius,  sec,  3.  et  4.  expounding  that  place  of  Aristotle  about  Mount  Cau- 

^  Lib.  4.  exped.  ad  Sioaa,  ca.  3.  et  lib.  5.  c.  18.      «M.  Polus,  in  Asi&,  Presb.  Job.  meminit.  lib.  2.  cap.  30. 
*  Alluaresius  et  alii.  »  Lat.  10.  gr.  Aust.  'Ferdinando  de  Quir,  anno.  1612.  k  Alanim  penns 

continent  in  longitudine  12  paasus :  elephantem  in  vubllme  tollere  potest.     Polus,  1.  3.  c.  40.  i*  Lib.  2. 

Descript.  terrse  sancts.  'Nalur.  quaest.  lib.  4.  cap.  2.  iLib.  de  reg.  Congo.  ^  Exercit.  47. 

■  See  M.  Carpenter's  Geography,  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  et  Bern.  Telesius,  lib.  de  mari.  ■  Exercit.  62  de  maris 

motu  causse  investigandte :  prima  reciprocfttionia,  secunda  rarietatis,  tertia  celeritatls,  quarta  cesaationis, 
quinta  prlvationis,  sexta  contrarietatls. 
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J  as  °BI&ncanus  the  Jesuite  contends  out  of  Clavins  and  Ni 
demoDstratioiis  de  CrepuicuHis :  or  rather  3*2  stadiums,  as  the  most  recein 
opinion  is;  or  4  miles,  which  the  height  of  no  mountain  doth  perpendiculai 
exceed,  and  is  equal  to  the  greatest  depths  of  the  sea,  which  is,  as  ScaJi; 
holds,  1580  paces  {Exer.  38),  others  100  paces.     I  would  see  those  ' 
of  America,  whether  there  be  any  such  g;reat  city  of  Manoa  or  Eldorado 
that  golden  empire,  where  the  hig-hways  are  as  much  beaten  (one  reports) 
between  Madril  or  Valcdolit  in  Spain ;  or  any  such  Amazones  as  he  relates, 
^ganticai  Pata§onea  in  Chiea ;  with  that  miraculous  mouniain''Ybouyap( 
m  the  northern  Brasile,  cujuijuyum  slernitur  in  amceniisimamplantliein,  4c. 
or  lliat  of  Pariacacca,  so  high  elevated  in  Peru.     PThe  pike  of  Teneriff  how 
high  is  it  ?  79  miles,  or  52,  aa  Patricius  holds,  or  9  as  Snellius  demonstrates  in 
his  Eratosthenes:  se*  that  Strang  i C'irknickzerksey  lake  in  Carniola,  whose 
waters  gush  so  fast  out  of  the  ground,  that  they  will  overtake  a  swift  horae- 
man,  and  by  and  by,  with  as  incredible  celerity,  are  supped  up :  which  Laziiu 
aud  Warnerus  make  an  argument  of  the  Argonautes  sayliog  under  ground. 
And  that  vast  den  or  hole  called  ''Esmellenin  Muscovia,  ^uis  visilar  horrei 
kialtt,  &c.  which,  if  any  thing  casually  falling  in,  makes  such  a  roaring 
that  no  thunder,  or  ordnance,  or  warlike  engine,  can  make  the  like. 
another  is  Gilbers  cave  iu  Lapland,  with  many  the  like.     I  would  examii 
Caspian  sea,  and  see  where  and  bow  it  exonerates  it  self,  after  it  hath  takeff 
in  Volga,  laxares,  Oxus,  and  those  great  nvers;  at  the  mouth  of  Oby,  or 
where?     What  vent  the  Mexican  lake  hath,  the Titicacau  in  Peru,  or  that 
circular  pool  in  the  vale  of  Terapeia,  (of  which  Acosta,  I.  3.  e.  16)  hot  in  a 
cold  country,  the  spring  of  which  boils  up  in  the  middle  twenty  foot  square, 
and  hatli  no  vent  but  exhalation  :  and  that  of  Mare  mortuum  in  Palestina,  of 
Thrasumene,  at  Penisium  in  Italy:  the  Mediterranean  it  self:  for,  from  the 
ocean,  at  the  straights  of  Gibraltar,  there  is  a  perpetuall  current  into  the  Le- 
vant, and  so  likewise  by  the  Thracian  Bosphorus  out  of  the  Euxine  or  Black 
■ea,  besides  all  those  great  rivers  of  Nilus,  Padus,  Rhodanus,  &c.,  how  is  this 
water  consumed  ?  by  the  sun,  or  otherwise  ^     1  would  find   out,  with  Tra- 
jan, the  Ibuntainea  of  Danubius,  of  Ganges,  Oxus,  see  those  Egyptii 
mids,  Trajans  bridge,  Grotta  de  Sibyllil,  Lucullus  fish-ponds,  the  temple 
Nidrose,  &c..  and,  if  1  could,  observe  what  becomes  of  swallowes,  slorki 
cranes,  cuckowea,  nightingales,  redstarts,  and  many  other  kinde  of  singii 
birds,  water-fowls,  hawks,  &c.  some  of  them  arc  onely  seen  in  summer, 
in  winter ;  some  are  observed  in  the  *Hn6w,  and  at  no  other  times :  each  hai 
their  seasons.     In   winter,  not  a    bird  is  in  Muscovie  to  be 
at  the  spring,  in  an  instant  the  woods  and  hedges  are  full  of  them,  sailU' 
'Herbaslein:  how  comes  it  to  pass?  do  they  sleep  in  winter,  like  Gesners 
Alpine  mice  ?  or  do  they  lye  hid  (as  "Olaus  affirmes)  in  the  bollome  of  lain 
ajui  rivers,  spiritum  conlinentes  ?  often  to  found  by  Jighermen  in  Politnil  und 
Seandia,  two  together,  mouth  to  mouth,  ivini/  to  wing  ,■  and,  when  thesprtng 
eomei,  they  revive  fgaiii,  or  if  tliey  Ire  brought  into  a  stove,  or  by  the  fire 
side.     Or  do  they  follow  the  gun,  as  Peter  Martyr /c^ut.   Babylonica,  L2) 
ifeslly  convictH,out  of  his  own  knowledge?  for, when  he  wasembassadoiirin 
Igypl,  he  saw  swallowes,  Spanish  kites,  'and  many  other  sueli  European 
birds,  in  December  and  January  very  familiarly  flying,  and  in  great  abun- 
dance, about  Alexandria,  ul/i  floridiE  tunc  arbores  ac  viridaria,  or  lye  they 

<ti  opIIciiUone  liicDnliB  MUhcm.  Arliui.  ■I^fl.  lib.  17.  np.  ID,  docrlp.  ocrld.  IiuL 

r  PiliiUiu  t^ta  M  mUa  lo  bdKhtli.  ^  Lagt  alll  Toont.  Oeur.  WimrruB,     Aqu»  unit  nlcriiu* 

enunpunl  tt  tbtrritaixai,  i»  npntila  iqulU  ndllum  Iblirtludinl.  'Boluudiw,  <fo  Migli,  in;i.  <\e 

PitapHi.  ■liic»ini)l»Lo*lMn.«iJlunivl.unliirloi)tWi  «  uWiuin  wre.  mUW.  «utoiiuio  «  omuUml  ? 
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hid  in  caves,  rocks,  and  hollow  trees,  as  most  think,  in  deep  tin-mines  or 
sea-cliffes,  ^as  Mr.  Carew  gives  out?  I  conclude  of  them  ail,  for  my  part, 
as  *•  Munster  doth  of  cranes  and  storks :  whence  they  come,  whither  they 
goe,  incampertum  adhuc,  as  we  yet  know  not.  We  see  them  here,  some 
in  summer,  some  in  winter  :  their  coming  and  going  is  sure  in  the  night :  in 
the  plains  of  Asia  (saith  he)  the  storkes  meet  on  such  a  set  day^  he  that  comes 
last  is  torn  in  pieces ;  and  so  they  get  them  gon.  Many  strange  places, 
Isthmi,  Euripi,  Chersonnesi,  creekes,  havens,  promontories,  straights,  lakes, 
bathes,  rockes,  mountaines,  places,  and  fields,  where  cities  have  bin  ruined 
or  swallowed,  battels  fought,  creatures,  sea-monsters,  remora,  &c.  minerals, 
vegetals.  Zoophites  were  fit  to  be  considered  in  such  an  expedition,  and 
amongst  the  rest,  that  of  ^Herbastein  his  Tartar  lambe,  'Hector  Boethiu, 
goos-bearing  tree  in  the  Orchades,  to  which  Cardan  (lib.  7.  cap,  36.  de 
rerum  varietat,)  subscribes :  ^Vertomannus  wonderfull  palme,  that  ^fly  in 
Hispaniola,  that  shines  hke  a  torch  in  the  night,  that  one  may  well  see  to 
write ;  those  sphericall  stones  in  Cuba  which  nature  hath  so  made,  and  those 
like  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  crowns,  swords,  saws,  pots,  &c.  usually  found  in 
the  metall-mines  in  Saxony  about  Mansfield,  and  in  Poland  neer  Nokow  and 
Pallukie,  as  ^Munster  and  others  relate.  Many  rare  creatures  and  novel- 
ties each  part  of  the  world  affords :  amongst  tne  rest  1  would  know  for  a 
certain  whether  there  be  any  such  men,  as  Leo  Suavius  in  his  comment  on 
Paracelsus  de  sanit,  tuend.  and  *^Gaguinus  records  in  his  description  of 
Muscovie,  that,  in  Lucomoria,  a  province  in  Russia,  lye  fast  asleep  as  dead 
all  winter,  from  the  27  November,  like  frogges  and  swallowes,  benumbed 
with  cold,  but  about  the  24  of  April  in  the  spring  they  revive  again,  and  goe 
about  their  business.  I  would  examine  that  demonstration  of  Alexander 
Picolomineus,  whether  the  earths  superficies  be  bigger  than  the  seas ;  or  that 
of  Archimedes  be  true,  the  superficies  of  all  water  is  even.  Search  the 
depth  and  sec  that  variety  of  sea-monsters  and  fishes,  mare-maids,  sea-men, 
horses,  &c.  which  it  affords.  Or  whether  that  be  true  which  Jordanus  Bru- 
nus  scoffes  at,  that,  if  God  did  not  detain  it,  the  sea  would  overflow  the 
earth  by  reason  of  his  higher  site,  and  which  Josephus  Blancanus  the  Jesuite, 
in  his  interpretation  on  those  mathematicall  places  of  Aristotle,  foolishly 
feares,  and  in  a  just  tract  proves  by  many  circumstances,  that  in  time  the 
sea  will  waste  away  the  land,  and  all  the  globe  of  the  earth  shall  be  covered 
with  waters ;  risum  teneatis,  amid  ?  what  the  sea  takes  away  in  one  place, 
it  adds  in  another.  Mee  thinks  he  might  rather  suspect  the  sea  should  in 
time  be  filled  by  land,  trees  grow  up,  carcasses,  &c.  that  all-devouring  fire, 
omnia  devorans  et  consumens,  will  sooner  cover  and  dry  up  the  vast  ocean 
with  sands  and  ashes.  I  would  examine  the  true  seat  of  that  terrestriall 
•  Paradise,  and  where  Ophir  was,  whence  Solomon  did  fetch  his  gold ;  from 
Peruana,  which  some  suppose,  or  that  Aurea  Chersonnesus,  as  Dominicus 
Niger,  Arias  Montanus,  Goropius,  and  others,  will.  I  would  censure  all 
Plinies,  Solinus,  Strabos,  Sr.  John  Mandevils,  Olaus  Magnus,  Marcus 
Polus  lyes,  correct  those  errors  in  navigation,  reforme  cosmographicall 
chartes,  and  rectifie  longitudes,  if  it  were  possible ;  not  by  the  compass,  as 
srme  dream,  with  Mark  Ridley  in  his  treatise  of  magneticall  bodies,  cap.  43  : 

*  Survay  of  Cornwall.  *  Porro  dconie  quonam  e  loco  reniant,  quo  ae  conferant,  Incompertuxn,  adhuc ; 
agmen  venientium,  descendentium,  ut  gruum,  venUse  cemimua,  noctumls  opinor  temporibus.  In  paten- 
tibus  Asie  campis  certo  die  congregant  ae,  earn  qus  noviaaime  advenlt  lacerant,  inde  avolant.  Cosmog.  1. 
4.  c.  126.         r  Comment.  Muacov.  *  Hlat.  Scot.  1.  1.  *  Vertomannua,  1.  6.  c.  16.  mentioneth  a  tree 

that  beara  fruits  to  eat,  wood  to  bum,  bark  to  make  ropea,  wine  and  water  to  drink,  oyl  and  augar,  and  leavee 
as  tiles  to  cover  houses,  flowers  for  clothes,  &c.  i*.^mal  Insectum  Cusino,  ut  quls  legere  vel  scribere 

possit  sine  alterius  ope  luminis.  *  Cosmog.  lib.  1.  cap.  436.  et  lib.  8.  cap.  1.  Habent  oUas  a  nature  for- 

mataa,  e  terr&  extractas,  similes  illis  a  flgulia  fkctts,  coronas,  places  avea,  et  omnes  animantium  species. 
*Vi  Solent  hlrundines  et  ran»  prie  Mgoris  magnitudinc  mort,  et  postea,  redeunte  rere,  24  Aprills  reviTia* 
cere.       •  Vid.  Perertum,  in  Gen.  Cor.  a  Lapldt,  et  aUof. 
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for.  as  Calteu;  {magnet.  pliHoa.  lib.  3.  cap.  4  )  fully  resolves,  there  is  do  Iio^^| 
tlience:  yet  I  would  olHerve  some  better  meanes  to  tiad  tliein  out.  ^^| 

I  would  have  a  convenieat  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses,  H^^H 
cules, '  Lucians  Menippus, at  St,  Patrick's pui^alorv.  at  Trophonius  den,  Hm^H 
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3  Calwus  {magnet,  pliiloa.  lib.  3.  cap.  4  )  fully  resolves,  there  is  do  hi 
tliencc:  yet  I  would  olwerve  some  better  meanes  to  find  them  out. 

I  would  have  a  convenient  place  to  go  down  with  Orpheus,  Ulysses,  Hi 
cules, '  Lucians  Menippus,  at  St,  Patrick's  pulsatory,  at  Trophonius  den,  H« 
in  Island,  .lEln'Li  in  Sicily,  lo  descend  and  see  what  b  done  in  the  boweU  o( 
earth ;   do  atones  and  meialls  grow  there  still  ?  how  comes  fine  trees  lo  be 
•digged  out  from  tops  of  hilts  as  in  our  mosses  and  marshes  all  over  Europe  ' 
How  come  they  to  dig  up  fish  bones,  shells,  beams,  iron-works,  many  fathomes 
'   under  ground,  and  ardiors  in  mountains,  far  remote  from  all  seaa  ?     ''Anno 
1460,  at  Berna  in  Switzerland,  50  fathom  deep,  a  ship  was  dig 'd  out  of  a  moun- 
tain, where  they  got  metall  ore,  in  which  were  48  carcasses  of  men  with  other 
merchandise.     That  such  things  are  ordinarily  found  in  tops  of  hils,  Aristotle 
insinuates  in  his  meteors,  'Pornponius  Mela  in  his  first  book,  c.  tie  Namididr 
and  familiarly  in  the  .^Ipcs,  saith  '  Blaneanus  the  Jesuite,  the  like  to  be  » 
Came  this  from  earth -quakes,  or  (rom  Noahs  floiid,  as  Christians  suppose 
ifl  there  a  vicissitude  of  sea  and  land  ?  as  Anaximenes  held  of  old,  the  mc 
toines  of  Tliessaly  would  become  seas,  and  seas  again  moiintalnes.    The  whole 
Vorld,  belike,  should  be  new  moulded,  when  it  seemed  good  to  those  all-coni- 
tnaiiding  powers,  and  turned  inside  out, as  we  do  hay-cocks  in  harvest,  top  to 
bottom,  or  bottom  to  top;  or,  as  we  turn  apples  to  the  fire,  move  the  wo  " 
upon  his  center;  that  which  is  under  the  Poles  now,  should  be  translated  to 
^qninoctiall,  and  that  which  is  under  the  torrid  Kone,  to  the  circle  ArcUqi 
and  AntaretiquG  another  while,  and  so  be  reciprocally  warmed  by  the  sun 
if  the  worlds  be  infinite,  and  every  fixedatnr  asun,  with  his  compassing  pli 
(as  Briinus  and  Carapanella  conclude),  cast  three  or  four  worlds  into  one 
else,  of  our  old  world  make  three  or  four  new,  as  it  shall  seem  to  tliem 
To  proceed,  if  the  earth  be  '250110  miles  in  ''compass,  its  diameter  is  70( 
from  IIS  to  our  antipodes  ;  and  what  shall  be  comprehended  in  all  that  space 
What  is  the  center  of  the  earth  ?  is  it  pure  element  onely,  as  Aristotle  decrees, 
inhabited  (as  '  Paracelsus  thinks)  with  creatures,  whose  chaos  is  the  earth  :  or 
with  fairies,  as  the  woods  and  water,  (according  to  him)  are  with  nymphes. 
.  or  as  the  aire  with  spirits  ?     Dionysiodorus,  a  mathematician  in  '"  Pliny,  thi  ~ 

Bent  a  letter  ad  superos  after  he  was  dead  from  the  center  of  the  earth,  i 

[  signifie  what  distance  the  same  center  was  from  the  superficies  of  the  samej 

I  viz.  42000  glaitiiims,  might  have  done  well  to  have  satisfied  all  these  doubts. 

Or  is  it  the  place  of  hell,  as  Vii^il  in  his  ^neides,  Plato,  Lucian,  Dante, 

L  and  others,  poetically  describe  it,  and  as  many  of  our  divines  think  ?     In 

good  earnest,  Anthony  Rusca,  one  of  the  society  of  that  Arabrosian  college 

I  in  Millan,  in  his  great  volume  de  Inferno,  lib.  1.  cap.  47,  is  stiffe  in  tlM 

I   tenent :  'tis  a  corporeall  lire  tow,  wi;).  5.  /,  2.  as  he  there  disputes.      What' 

j   totver  philosophers  write,  (saith  "Surius)  them  be  certain  moaihet  of  hett^ 

I   arid  places  appointed  for  the  punishment  of  mens  souls,  as  at  Hecla  m 

)   Itland,  where  the  i/hosls  of  dead  men   are  familiarly  seen,  and  some'tmes 

tali  icith  the  living.      Ood  would  have  such  visible  places,  that  mortal  men 

might  be  certainly  informed,  that  there  be  sack  punishments  after  death, 

!  and  learn  heact  in  ftnr  God.     Kranr.ius  (Dan.   hist,  lib,  1.  cap.  24)  sub- 

'  tcribea  to  this  opinion  of  Surius ;  so  doth  Colenis,  cap.  13.  lib.   12.  lib  dt 

immortal,  animie  (out  of  the  autliority,  belike  of  St.  Gregory,  Diirand,  ai  ' 

'  1  n  NccrumiKilIll.  Tom.  3.  (  Fnouloiius,  Ub.  d«  ilmp,  OHrirlni  Mernl*.  lib.  dt  mem.    Jut 

Arlauil,        k  Or  plain,  u  PurMiu  liDl<l>,  irUcb  Ayicid,  LacUnUiu,  wid  loinr  allien.  hFLd  af  old  uran 
IHalrtacher.  '  LI.  de  Zlljihlael  PVEmndi.    nn  psieirUv  the  etrlli,  u  m  do  Ibc  iln.  "Ub. 

«.  1)7.  -  C'OiiiiMDUr.  *d  •nDum  loST.    QoldDutddhmnl  pUlsMiplil.  qiLBdun  nut  Tiruil  «lla 
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the  rest  of  the  schoolmen ,  who  derive  as  much  from  iEtna  in  Sicily,  Lipara, 
Hiera,  and  those  sulphureous  Vulcanian  islands)  making  Terra  del  Fuego,  and 
those  frequent  vulcanes  in  America,  of  which  Acosta,  lib,  3.  cap,  24.  that 
fearful!  mount  Hecklebirg  in  Norway,  an  especiall  argument  to  prove  it, 
^  where  lamentable  screeches  and  howlings  are  continually  heardy  which 
strike  a  terrour  to  the  auditors ;  Jiery  chariots  are  commonly  seen  to  bring 
in  the  souls  of  men  in  the  likeness  of  crows,  and  divels  ordinarily  goe  in  and 
out.  Such  another  proofe  is  that  place  neer  the  pyramides  in  Egypt,  by  Cairo, 
as  well  to  confirm  tliis  as  the  resurrection,  mentioned  by  PKornmannus,  mirac, 
mart,  lib.  1.  cap.  38.  Camerarius,  op^r.  n<c.  cop.  37.  Bredenbachius,p6r^^. 
ter,  sanct.  and  some  others,  where  once  a  yeere  dead  bodies  arise  about  March, 
and  walk,  and  after  a  while  hide  themselves  again :  thousands  of  people  come 
yearly  to  see  them.  But  these  and  such  like  testimonies  others  reject,  as 
fables,  illusions  of  spirits ;  and  they  will  have  no  such  locall  known  place, 
more  than  Styx  or  Phlegeton,  Plutos  court,  or  that  poeticall  infemus,  where 
Homers  soul  was  seen  hanging  on  a  tree,  &c,  to  which  they  ferried  over  in 
Charons  boat,  or  went  down  at  Hermione  in  Greece,  compendiaria  ad  inferos 
via,  which  is  the  shortest  cut,  {^uia  nullum  d  mortuis  naulum  eo  loci  exposcunt, 
saith  ^  Gerbelius)  and  besides  there  were  no  fees  to  be  paid.  Well,  then,  is  it 
hell,  or  purgatory,  as  Bellarmine ;  Limbus  patrum,  as  Grallucius  will,  and  as 
Rusca  will  (for  they  have  made  maps  of  it),  ''or  Ignatius  parler  ?  Virgil, 
sometimes  bishop  of  Saltburg  (as  Aventitus,  anno  745,  relates)  by  Bonifacius 
bishop  of  Mentz  was  therefore  called  in  question,  because  he  held  antipodes, 
(which  they  made  a  doubt  whether  Christ  died  for),  and  so  by  that  means 
took  away  the  seat  of  hell,  or  so  contracted  it,  that  it  could  bear  no  propor- 
tion to  heaven,  and  contradicted  that  opinion  of  Austin,  Basil,  Lactantius, 
that  held  the  eaith  round  as  a  trencher  (whom  Acosta  and  common  experience 
more  largely  confute),  but  not  as  a  ball ;  and  Jerusalem,  where  Christ  died, 
the  middle  of  it ;  or  Delos,  as  the  fabulous  Greeks  fained ;  because,  when 
Jupiter  let  two  eagles  loose,  to  fly  from  the  worlds  end  east  and  west,  they  met 
at  Delos.  But  the  scruple  of  Bonifacius  is  now  quite  taken  away  by  our 
latter  divines;  Franciscus  Ribera  (in  cap.  14.  Apocalyps.)  will  have  hell  a 
nialeriall  and  locall  fire  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  200  Italian  miles  in  diameter, 

as  he  defines  it  out  of  those  words  Exivit  sanguis  de  terrd ,per 

stadia  mille  sexcenta,  Sfc.  But  Lessius(/i6.  \3,d€moribus  divinis,  cap.  24) 
will  have  this  locall  hell  far  less,  one  Dutch  mile  in  diameter,  all  filled  with 
fire  and  brimstone ;  because,  as  he  there  demonstrates,  that  space,  cubically 
multiplyed,  will  make  a  sphere  able  to  hold  eight  hundred  thousand  millions 
of  damned  bodies  (allowing  each  body  six  foot  square) ;  which  will  abundantly 
suffice,  cum  cerium  sit,  inquit,factd  subduct ione,  non  futuros  centies  mille 
milliones  damnundorum.  But,  if  it  be  no  materiall  fire  (as  Sco-Thomas, 
Bonaventure,  Soucinas,  Vossius,  and  others  argue  it  may  be)  there  or  else- 
where, as  Keckerman  disputes.  System,  Theol,  for  sure  somewhere  it  is : 
certum  est  alicubi,  etsi  definitus  circulus  non  assignetur.  I  will  end  the 
controversie  in  "Austin's  words,  better  doubt  of  things  concealed,  than  to 
contend  about  uncertainties  :  where  Abrahams  bosome  is,  and  helljire,  ^vix 
a  mansuetis,  a  contentiosis  nunquam,  invenitur ;  scarce  the  meek,  the  con- 
tentious shall  never  finde.  If  it  be  solid  earth,  *tis  the  fountain  of  metals, 
waters,  which  by  his  innate  temper  turns  aire  into  water,  which  springs  up 
in  severall  chinks,  to  moisten  the  earths  superfcies,  and  that  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion (as  Aristotle  holds;)  or  else  these  fougtains  come  directly  from  the 

•  Ubl  mkermbiles  ejuUntium  voces  audiuntur,  mue  uuUtoribnt  horrorem  incxtUunt  hand  vulgarein,  &o. 
p  Ex  sepulcris  apparent  menae  Martio,  et  rumu  tub  temun  at  abacondnnt,  &c.  «  Deacript.  Gitec.  lib. 

6.  de  Pelop.  '  Conclave  IgnatU.  •  If  dim  duUtare  dc  occolUa,  qnam  UUgwe  de  Incertla,  nbi  flam* 

ma  Lnfernl,  kc,       *  See  Dr.  Rafnolda  pralect.  M.  In  Apoc. 
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by  "secret  passage*,  and  bo  made  iVesh  again,  by  running  ihroiigh  the 
bowelii  of  the  earlli ;  and  are  either  thick,  lliin,  hot,  cold,  as  ilie  matter 
minerals  are  by  which  tliev  pass;  or,  as  Peter  Martyr  Ocean,  Decad.  lib. 
and  some  othets  hold,  from  '  abundance  ol*  rain  that  faU,  or  iVom  that  ambi 
heat  and  cold,  which  alters  that  inward  heat,  and  ^m  per  irmitequtuB  the 
ration  of  waters.     Or  else  it  may  be  full  of  winde,  or  sutphnre 
BB  our  meteorologists  enform  n»,  which,  sometimes  breaking  out, 
those  horrible  earth-quakes,  which  are  bo  fretjuenl  in  these  daves  ii.  _. 
China,  and  oftentimes  swallow  up  whole  cities.     Let  Lucians  Menippus 
suit  with  or  aske  of  Tiresias,  if  yau  will  not  beleeve  philosophers :  tie 
cleare  all  your  doubts  when  he  makes  a  second  voiage. 

In  the  mean  time  let  us  consider  of  tliat  which  is  lub  dia,  and  finde  out' 
true  cause,  if  it  be  possible,  of  such  uccidents,  meteors,  alterations,  as  happei 
above  the  ground.  Whence  proceed  that  variety  of  manners,  and  a  distinct 
character  (as  it  were)  to  sci'eral  nations  ?  Some  are  wise,  subtil,  witty: 
others  dull,  sad,  and  heavy ;  some  big,  some  little,  as  Tully  i/e  Foln,  Pli  " 
Tiniwo,  Vcgelius,  and  Bodine  proves  at  large,  method,  cap.  5  ;  some  soft 
some  hardy,  barbarous,  civill,  black,  dun,  white ;  is  it  from  the  aire,  Iroi 
BOyle,  influence  of  stars,  or  some  other  secret  cause  ?  Why  doth  Alrica  bi 
80  many  venemous  beasts,  Ireland  none  ?  Athen  owles.  Greet  none  ?  "Why 
hath  Daulis  and  Thebes  no  swallowes  (so  Pausanias  informcth  us)  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  Greece  ?  'Ithaca  no  hares,  Pontus  asses,  Scythia  swine  ?  whence  come 
this  variety  of  complections,  colours,  plants,  birds,  beasts,  ^metals,  peculiar 
almost  to  every  place  ?  Why  so  many  thousand  strange  birds  and  beasts  pro- 
per to  America  alone,  as  Acosta  demands,  lib.  4.  cap.  36?  were  they  created  in 
the  six  dayes,  or  ever  in  Noalis  Arke  f  ifthere,  why  are  they  not  dispersed  and 
found  in  other  countries  ?  It  is  a  thing  (saitli  he)  hath  long  held  me  in  suspence ; 
no  Greek,  Latinc.  Hebrew,  ever  heard  of  them  before,  and  yet  as  differing  from 
our  European  aniraaU,as  an  egg  and  a  chesnut:  and,which  is  more, kine, horses, 
sheep, &c.  till  the  Spaniards  brought  them,  were  never  heard  of  in  those  parts. 
Howcotnesit  lopass,that,Lu  the  same  site. in  one  latitude, to  such  as  nre^^rrioeci, 
there  should  be  such  difference  of  soyie,  complexion,  colour,  metall.  aire,  &c. 
The  Spaniards  are  white,  and  so  are  Italians,  when  as  the  inhabitants  about 
'Caput  bona  Spei  ate  b  lac  ke  moves,  and  yet  both  alike  distant  from  the  (equator: 
nay,  they  that  dwell  in  the  same  parallel  line  with  these  Negros,  as  about  the 
straights  of  Magellan,  are  white  coloured,  and  yet  some  in  Presbyter  Johns 
country  in  Ethiopia  are  dun  ;  iJiey  in  Zeilnn  and  Malabar,  parallel  with  them, 
again  black:  Manamotapain  Africk,andSt.  Thomas  isle  are  extreme  hot,  both 
under  the  line,  cole  black  their  inhabitants,  whereas  in  Peni  they  are  quite  oppo- 
■ite  in  colour,  very  temperate,  or  rather  cold,  and  yet  both  alike  elevated. 
Moscn,  in  53  degrees  oflatilude.estreme  cold,  as  those  northern  countries  usu- 
ally are.having  one  perpetual  hard  frost  all  winter  long:  and  in5'2  deg.  lat.  some- 
times hard  frost  and  snow  all  summer,  as  in  Buttons  bay,  &c.  or  by  fits 
yet 'England  neere  the  same  latitude,  and  Ireland,  very  moist,  warme, 
more  temperate  in  winter  than  Spain,  Italy,  or  France,     Is  it  the  sea 
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causeth  this  difference,  and  the  aire  that  comes  from  it?  Why  then  is  '^Ister 
so  cold  neere  the  Enxine,  Pontus,  Bithynia,  and  all  Thrace?  frigidas  regiones 
Maginus  calls  them ;  and  yet  their  latitude  is  but  42,  which  should  be  hot. 
^  Quevira,  or  Nova  Albion  in  America,  bordering  on  the  sea,  was  so  cold  in 
July,  that  our  ^Englishmen  could  hardly  endure  it.  At  Noremberga,  in 
45  lat.  all  the  sea  is  frozen  ice,  and  yet  in  a  more  southern  latitude  than  ours. 
New  England,  and  the  island  of  Cambriall  Colchos,  which  that  nbble  gentle* 
man  M*^.  Vaughan,  or  Orpheus  Junior,  describes  in  his  Golden  Fleece,  is  in 
the  same  latitude  with  little  Britaine  in  France ;  and  yet  their  winter  begins 
not  till  January,  their  spring  till  May  ;  which  search  he  accounts  worthy  of 
an  astrologer :  is  this  from  the  easterly  winds,  or  melting  of  ice  and  snow  dis- 
solved within  the  circle  arctick  ;  or  that  the  aire,  being  thick,  is  longer  before 
it  be  warm  by  the  sun  beams,  and,  once  heated,  like  an  oven,  will  keep  it  self 
from  cold?  Our  climes  breed  lice :  *  Hungary  and  Ireland  male  uudiunt  in 
this  kinde ;  come  to  the  Azores,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  aire  they  are  instantly 
consumed,  and  all  our  European  vermine  almost,  saith  Ortelius.  £^pt  is 
watred  with  Nilus  not  far  from  the  sea ;  and  yet  there  it  seldome  or  never  rams : 
Rhodes,  an  iland  of  the  same  nature,  yeelds  not  a  cloud :  and  yet  our  ilands 
ever  dropping  and  inclining  to  rain.  The  Atlantick  ocean  is  still  subject  to 
storms,  but  in  Del  Zur,  or  Mari  pacifico^  seldome  or  never  any.  Is  it  from 
topick  stars,  apertio  partarum,  in  the  dodecatemories  or  constellations,  the 
moons  mansions,  such  aspects  of  planets,  such  winds,  or  dissolving  ayre,  or 
thick  ayre,  which  causeth  this  and  the  like  differences  of  heat  and  cold  ?  Bodin 
relates  of  a  Portugal  embassadour,  that,  coming  from  ^Lisbon  to  'Dantzick  in 
Spruce,  found  greater  heat  there  than  at  any  time  at  home.  Don  Garcia  de 
Sylvia,  legat  to  Philip  3  king  of  Spain,  residing  at  Spahan  in  Persia,  1619,  in 
his  letter  to  the  marquess  of  Bedmar,  makes  mention  of  greater  cold  in  Spahan, 
whose  lat.  is  31  gr.  than  ever  he  felt  in  Spain,  or  any  part  of  Europe.  The 
torrid  zone  was  by  our  predecessors  held  to  be  inhabitable,  but  by  our  modem 
travellers  found  to  be  most  temperate,  bedewed  with  frequent  rains,  and  moist- 
ening showers,  the  brise  and  cooling  blasts  in  some  parts,  as  ** Acosta  describes, 
most  pleasant  and  fertile.  Arica  in  Chih  is  by  report  one  of  the  sweetest 
places  that  ever  the  sun  shined  on,  Olympus  iems,  an  heaven  on  earth  :  how 
incomparably  do  some  extoll  Mexico  in  Nova  Hispania,  Peru,  Brasile,  &c.  ? 
in  some  again  hard,  dry,  sandy,  barren,  a  very  desert,  and  still  in  the  same 
latitude.  Many  times  we  finde  great  diversity  of  aire  in  the  same  *  country,  by 
reason  of  the  site  to  seas,  hills,  or  dales,  want  of  water,  nature  of  soil,  and  the 
like ;  as,  in  Spain,  Arragon  is  aspera  et  sicca,  harsh  and  evill  inhabited ;  Es- 
tramadura  is  dry,  sandy,  barren  most  part,  extreme  hot  by  reason  of  his  plains, 
Andaluzia  another  paradise.  Valence  a  most  pleasant  aire,  and  continually 
green ;  so  is  it  about  JGranado,  on  the  one  side  fertile  plains,  on  the  other, 
continuall  snow  to  be  seen  all  summer  long  on  the  hill  tops.  That  their  houses 
in  the  Alpes  are  three  quarters  of  the  yeer  covered  with  snow,  who  knows 
not  ?  That  Tenariffa  is  so  cold  at  the  top,  extreme  hot  at  the  bottome :  Mons 
Atlas  in  Africk,  Libanus  in  Paleestina,  with  many  such,  tantos  inter  ardores 
Jidos  nivibus,  ^Tacitus  calls  them,  and  Radzivilius  (epist.  ^,fol,  27)  yeelds  it 
to  be  far  hotter  there  than  in  any  part  of  Italy :  *tis  true ;  but  they  are  highly 
elevated,  near  the  middle  region,  and  therefore  cold,  oh  paucam  solarium 
radiorum  refr actionem,  as  Serrarius  answers,  com,  in  3.  cap,  Josua,  quasi,  5, 
Abulensis,  qu<Bst.  37.     In  the  heat  of  summer,  in  the  kings  palace  in  Escu- 

>•  Lat.  45  Dannbii.       •  Qnerln,  Ut.  40.        <  In  Sir  Fn.  Drakes  volage.        •  Luuiot,  oral,  contra  Hon- 
garofl.  '  Lisbon,  lat.  38.  f  Dantxlck,  lat.  54.  ^  De  nat.  novl  wbla,  Ub.  1,  cap.  9.    Suavissimus 

omnhini  locus,  &c.       *  The  same  Tarlety  of  veatlicr  Lod.  GtiicdardUie  obsenrtt  betwixt  IM^  wA  Aix  not 
far  distant.    Descript.  Belg.       i  Magln.  Qnadns.       ^  Hist.  Ub.  5. 
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{ull,  the  aire  is  most  temperate, 
the  snowie  mountains  ol'  Sierra  de  Cadamara  hard 
is  ittj  hot:  so  in  all  other  countries.  The  causes  of  ifiese  alterations  are 
monly  by  reason  of  their  neerness  ( I  say)  to  llie  middle  region  :  but  tliis  i 
sity  of  aire,  in  places  equally  site,  elevated,  and  duiant  frtini  the  poU,  _ 
hardly  be  satisfied  with  that  diversity  of  plants,  birds,  beasts,  whtPh  is  so  fataW 
wkh  us.  Willi  ludiuns,  every  where,  the  sun  is  equally  distant,  the 
ticall  stars,  tlie  same  irradiations  of  planets,  aspects  alike,  the  same  ncemi 
of  seas,  the  same  siipei'ficies,  the  same  soyi,  or  not  much  diffi-rent.  Uni 
the  £quator  it  self,  amon^t  tlie  Sieiras,  Andes,  I^nes,  as  Herrera,  Laet, 
'Acosta  contend,  there  is  turn  mirahtlit  et  inopinata  varitlas,  such  variety 
weatlier,  vt  merilo  rxerccnt  ini/fnia,  that  no  philosophy  can  yet  finde  out 
true  cause  of  it.  When  I  consider  how  temperate  it  is  in  one  place,  sait 
■Acfista,  within  the  tropick  of  Capricorn,  as  about  La-Plate,  and  yet  hard  by 
BtPotosa,  in  tliat  same  altitude,  mountainous  alike,  extreme  cold  ;  entreme  hot 
in  Braailc,  &c.  hie  f^.saith  AcaaXa, phitosophiiim  Ariiiolelit  mfttornlfujieam 
vehemeiler  irriii,  cam,  ifc.  when  the  aun  comes  neeresl  to  (hem,  they  havv 
(Trent  tempests,  storms,  thunder  and  ligrhtning,  great  store  of  rain,  snot  '* 
the  foulest  weather ;  when  the  run  is  veiticall,  their  rivers  over-flow,  the 
ing  fair  and  hot,  noon  day  cold  and  moist :  all  which  is  opposite  to  us. 
comes  it  to  pass?  Scaliger  (po'ilieei  1.3,  c.  13)  discourselh  thus  of  thi 
ject.  Mow  comes, or  wherefore  is  thb  temeraria  nderitm  diipotilto, t}a9\ 
placing  of  stars,  or,  as  Epicurus  will.ycirfuiVaiOr  accidental!  f  Why  are 
big,  some  little?  why  are  they  so  confusedly,  unequally  site  in  the  heaven! 
&nd  set  BO  much  out  of  order  ?  In  all  otiier  things,  Nature  is  equall,  propor- 
tionable, and  constant ;  there  bejustie  dimmisiones,  et  prudtna  partium  dit- 
potiiio,  as  in  the  labrick  of  man,  his  eyes,  ears,  nose,  face,  members  are  cor- 
respondent :  rur  ROn  idem  eiilo.  opere  omnium  pulcherrimo  ?  Whv  are  the 
heivtnsso  nns»ia.T,neque  jHiribus  moiibus,itequf  paribtu inttrvaltis?  whence 
is  this  difference  ?  Divenot  (he  concludes)  efficere  locornm  Genio»,  to  make 
diversity  of  countries,  soils,  maners,  customs,  characters  and  conatitiitions 
amons;  us,  ul  quantum  cicinia  ad  eharitalem  addat,  sidera  distrahant  ad 
perniciem  ;  and  so  by  this  means  Jluvio  vel  monle  rtisfincli  suit  rlisiiutiles, 
the  same  places  almost  shall  l>e  distinguished  in  maners.  But  this  reason  is 
weak,  and  most  unsufhcient.  The  Hxed  stars  are  removed,  since  Ptolomies 
times,  26  gr.  from  the  tirst  of  Aries;  and  if  the  earth  be  immovable,  as  their  site 
varies,  so  should  countries  vary,  and  divers  alterations  would  follow.  But  this 
we  pierceivenol;  as,  in  Tullies  time,  with  us  in  Britain,  cF^um  vimfcedi 
qu0  facile  generaiilur  nubet,  ifc.  'tis  so  still.  Wherefore  Bod ine  (Theat.  nat, 
lib.  2)  and  some  others  will  havethese  alterations  and  elfects  immediately 
proceed  from  those  genii,  spirits,  angels,  which  rule  and  domineer 
places:  they  cause  storms,  thunder,  lightning,  earthquakes,  ruins.  tempestiT, 
great  winds,  flootis,  &c.  The  philosophers  of  Conimbra  will  refer  lliis  diversity 
to  the  influence  of  that  em/ii/rean  heaven  :  forsomesay  the  *j;een(rici/i/  oflhe 
sun  is  come  necrer  to  the  earth  than  in  Ptolemies  time ;  the  verlue  therelbre  of 
all  the  vcgetals  is  decayed ;  "men  grow  less,  &c.  There  are  that  observe  new 
motions  of  the  heavens,  new  stats, pnlanlia  *i'/era,comet9,clo«ds,  (call  them 
what  you  will)  like  those  Medicean,  Burbonian,  .Austrian  planets  lately  detect- 
ed, which  do  not  decay,  but  come  and  go.  rise  higher  and  lower,  hide  ami 
■hew  themselves  amongst  the  fixed  stani,  amongst  the  iilanets,  above  nnd  be- 
neath the  moon,  at  set  limes,  now  ncercr.  now  farlheroft.loffether, asunder:  us 
he  that  ptaies  upon  a  Migbut,  but  pulling  it  up  and  d'.iwn,  alters  his  tones  and 

1. 7.  ■  Ub.  S.  op.  0,    Cur  PoUMs  ct  PUo.  ntbtt  In  am  tenul  InMntilD.  uinii]iw  mon* 
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tunes,  do  they  their  stations  and  places,  though  to  us  undiscerned ;  and  from 
those  motions  proceed  (as  they  conceive)  divers  alterations.  Clavius  conjec- 
tures otherwise :  but  they  be  but  conjectures.  About  Damascus  in  Ccele-Syria 
is  a  ^paradise,  by  reason  of  the  plenty  of  waters ;  in  promptu  caussa  est ;  and 
the  desarts  of  Arabia  barren,  because  of  rockes,  rolling  seas  of  sands,  and  dry 
mountaines ;  quod  inaquosa,  (saith  Adricomius)  monies  habens  asperos,  saX' 
osoSy  prcBcipites,  horroris  et  mortis  speciem  prce  se  ferentes,  uninhabitable 
therefore  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  void  of  all  greene  trees,  plants  and  fruits,  a 
vast  rocky  horrid  wilderness,  which  by  no  art  can  be  madhred  ;  *tis  evident. 
Bohemia  is  cold,  for  that  it  lyes  all  along  to  the  north.  But  why  should  it  be 
so  hot  in  Egypt,  or  there  never  rain  ?  Why  should  those  p  Etesian  and  north- 
eastern winds  blow  continually  and  constantly  so  long  together,  in  some  places, 
at  set  times,  one  way  still,  in  the  dog-daves  only:  here  perpetual  drought, 
there  dropping  showres ;  here  foggy  mists,  tnere  a  pleasant  aire ;  here  ^  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning  at  such  set  seasons,  here  frozen  seas  all  the  yeare,  there 
open  in  the  same  latitude,  to  the  rest  no  such  thing,  nay  quite  opposite  is  to 
be  found?  Sometimes  (as  in  ''  Peru)  on  the  one  side  of  the  mountames  it  is  hot, 
on  the  other  cold,  here  snow,  there  winde,  with  infinite  such.  Fromundus,  in  his 
Meteors,  will  excuse  or  salve  all  this  by  the  suns  motion :  but  when  there  is  such 
diversity  to  such  as  perioeci,  or  very  neare  site,  how  can  that  position  hold  ? 

Who  can  give  a  reason  of  this  diversity  of  meteors  ?  that  it  should  rain 
*  stones,  frogs,  mice,  &c.  rats,  which  they  call  lemmer  in  Norway,  and  are 
manifestly  observed  (as  ^  Munster  writes)  by  the  inhabitants,  to  descend  and 
fall  with  some  faeculent  showres,  and,  like  so  many  locusts,  consume  all  that 
is  green.  Leo  Afer  speaks  as  much  of  locusts  ;  about  Fez  in  Barbary  there 
be  infinite  swarmcs  in  their  fields  upon  a  sudden :  so  at  Aries  in  France, 
1553,  the  like  happened  by  the  same  mischief;  all  their  grass  and  fruits 
were  devoured  ;  magnd  incolarum  admiratione  et  constematione  (as  Valleri- 
ola,  obser,  med.  lib.  1.  obser,  1.  relates)  caelum  subito  obumbrabant,  Sfc^he 
concludes,  "it  could  not  be  from  naturall  causes;  they  cannot  imagine 
whence  they  come,  but  from  heaven.  Are  these  and  such  creatures,  corn, 
wood,  stones,  worms,  wooll,  blood,  &c.  lifled  up  into  the  middle  region  by 
the  sun  beams,  as  "  Paracelsus  the  physician  disputes,  and  hence  let  fall  with 
showres,  or  there  ingendred  ?  ^Cornelius  Gemma  is  of  that  opinion,  they  are 
there  conceived  by  celestiall  influences :  others  suppose  they  are  immediately 
from  God,  or  prodigies  raised  by  art  and  illusions  of  spirits,  which  are 
princes  of  the  ayre ;  to  whom  Bodin  {lib,  2.  Theat.  Nat,)  subscribes.  In 
fine,  of  meteors  in  generall,  Aristotles  reasons  are  exploded  by  Bernardinus 
Telesius,  by  Paracelsus,  his  principles  confuted,  and  other  causes  assigned, 
sal,  sulphur,  mercury,  in  which  his  disciples  are  so  expert,  that  they  can 
alter  elements,  and  separate  at  their  pleasure,  make  perpetuall  motions,  not 
as  Cardan,  Tasneir,  Peregrinus,  by  some  magneticall  vertue,  but  by  mixture 
of  elements;  imitate  thunder,  like  Salmoneus,  snow,  hail,  the  seas  ebbing 
and  flowing,  give  life  to  creatures  (as  they  say)  without  generation,  and  what 
not  ?  P.  Nonius  Saluciensis,  and  Kepler,  take  upon  them  to  demonstrate  that 
no  meteors,  cloudes,  fogges,  *  vapours,  arise  higher  than  50  or  80  miles,  and 
all  the  rest  to  be  purer  aire  or  element  of  fire :  which  y  Cardan,  "Tycho,  and 
"John  Pena  manifestly  confute  by  refractions,  and  many  other  arguments, 
there  is  no  such  element  as  fire  at  all.     If,  as  Tycho  proves,  the  moon  be 

•  Nay.  1 . 1,  c.  5.  p  Strabo.  «  As  under  the  lequator  in  many  parts,  showres  here  at  such  a  time, 

wii  des  at  such  a  time,  the  brise  they  call  it.         '  Ferd.  Cortesius,  lib.         Novus  orbis  inscript.         •  Lapi- 
dati  m  est.    Livie.  *  Cosmog.  lib.  4.  ca.  22.    He  tempestatibus  decidunt  h  nubibus  fnculentis,  depas- 

cunt  urque  more  locustamm  omnia  Tirentia.  ■  Hort.  Genial.    An  k  terr&  snrsum  rapiuntur  k  solo,  ite- 

ruir  que  cum  pluvlis  pnedpitantur  ?  &c.  *  Tam  ominoaus  proventua  In  naturalea  causaaa  referri  vix 

potest.       "^  Coamog.  c.  6.        *  CanUa  MiUi  vapoun  rlat  288  mlCet  Arom  the  earth,  Ertorthenca  48  mllaa. 
T  I>e  subtil.  1.  3.  >  In  progymnas.  •  PmA*.  ad  Euclid.  Galop. 
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distant  from  us  50  and  60  semi-iliameters  of  the  earth  :  and  as  Peter  Nonius 
will  have  it,  the  aire  be  so  augoist,  what  proportion  is  tliere  betwiit  the  other 
three  elements  and  it  ?  to  what  use  serves  it  ?  it  is  full  of  spirits  which  in- 
habit il,  as  the  Paracelsians  and  Platonists  hold,  the  Irigher  the  more  noble, 
*ftill  of  birds,  or  a  meer  vamum  to  no  purpose  ?  It  is  much  coutroverted  be- 
twixt Tycho  Brahe  and  Christopher  Rotman  the  Lantsgruve  of  Hessiaa  mathe- 
matician, in  their  Astronomical  I  Epistles,  whether  it  be  tlie  same  diaphanuM, 
eleemess,  matter  of  aire  and  hisavens,  or  two  distinct  easences?  Christopher 
Rotman,  John  Pena,  Jordanus  Brunus,  with  many  other  mathematicians,  con- 
tend it  is  the  same,  and  one  matter  throughout,  saving:  that  the  higher  still,  the 
purer  it  is,  and  more  subtile;  aa  they  finde  by  experience  in  the  top  of  gome 
tiilts  in  'America  :  if  a  man  ascend,  he  faints  instantly  for  want  of  thicker  ayre 
to  relrigerale  the  heart.  Acosta  {I.  3.  c.  9)  calls  this  mountain  Periacaca  in 
Peru :  it  makes  nien  cast  and  vomit,  he  saith,  that  climb  it,  as  some  other  of 
those  .4ndes  do  in  the  desarts  of  Chila  for  500  miles  together,  and,  for  extre- 
mity of  cold,  to  lose  their  tingicrs  and  toes.  Tycho  will  have  two  distinct  mat- 
ters of  heaven  nnd  avre ;  but  to  say  truth,  with  some  small  qnalifi cation,  they 
have  one  and  the  self  same  opinion  about  the  essence  and  matter  of  heavens ; 
that  it  is  not  hard  and  impenotrabte,  as  Peripateticks  hold,  transparent,  of  a 
quinfa  ewenfia,  ""ftut  that  it  ii  penetrable  and  soft  as  ike  ayre  it  self  is,  and 
thai  the  planets  move  in  it,  as  birds  in  the  ayre.fiskes  in  the  tea.  This  they 
prove  by  motion  of  comets,  and  otherwise  (though  Claremontius  in  his  Antitycho 
atifly  oppose)  which  are  not  generated,  as  Aristotle  leacheth,  in  the  aeriall  re- 

S'on,  of  an  hot  and  dry  exhakition,  and  so  consumed ;  but,  as  AnaxagritBs  and 
emocrituB  held  of  old,  of  a  celestial!  matter:  and  as  'Tycho,  'Helisteus 
Rceslin,  Thaddens  Haggesius,  Pena,  Rotman,  Fracastorius,  demonstrate  by 
their  progress,  parallaxes,  re&actions,  motions  of  the  planets,  (which  enlerfeire 
and  cut  one  anothers  orbs,  now  higher,  and  then  lower,  as  ^ .  amongst  the  rest, 
wliich  sometimes,  as  "  Kepler  confirms  by  his  own  and  Tychos  accurate  obser- 
vations, comes  nearer  the  earth  than  the  O ,  and  is  again  eftsoons  alolY  in  Jn- 
piters  orbc)  and  '' other  sufficient  reasons,  I'ar  above  tlie  moon  :  exploding  in 
the  mean  lime  that  element  of  fire,  those  Hetitioos  firet  watry  movers,  those 
heavens  1  mean  above  the  firmament,  which  Delrio,  Lodovicus  ImoU,  Patri- 
cius,  and  many  of  the  fathers,  affirm  ;  those  monstrous  orbes  of  eccentricks, 
and  eecentre  epicycles  deserenlet ;  which  howsoever  Ptolomy,  Alhasen,  Vi- 
tellio,  Purbachhis,  Maginus,  Clavius,  and  many  of  their  associates  stiffiy 
maintain  to  he  reall  orbes,  excentrick,  concentrick,  circles  tequant,  &c.  are 
absurd  nnd  ridiculous.  For  who  is  so  mad  to  think,  that  there  should  be  so 
many  circles,  like  subordinate  wheels  in  a  clock,  all  impenetrable  and  hard, 
as  they  fain,  adde  and  substract  at  their  pleasure?  'Maginus  makes  elei 
heavens  subdivided  into  their  orbes  and  circles,  and  all  too  little  to  Be 
those  particular  appearances :  Fracastotius,  72  homocentricks :  Tycl._ 
Brahe,  Nicholas  Ramenis,  Hehseeus  Rmslin,  liave  peculiar  hypotheses  of 
their  own  inventions  ;  and  they  be  but  inventions,  as  most  of  them  acknow- 
ledge, as  we  admit  of  K(|uators,  tropicks.  colures,  circles,  arctique  and  an- 
tarctique,  for  doctrines  sake  (though  Ramus  thinks  them  all  unnecessary' 
they  will  have  them  supposed  onely  fur  method  and  order.  Tvcho  hat 
fained  1  know  not  how  many  subdivisions  of  epicycles  in  epicycles,  &c.  ' 

tllTHa  AldniniDri.    Omllbol.  a™l.  eirre.  «|i.  M9.       •  Lui.  dwcrip.  Amtr.       *  Kpl, 

auuri.— Nun  itm  *ul  Impcriii,  IMJ  UquTiIi,  nbtlllt.  mDIDlqiic  ptuwtuuai  IkcUc  ctdtu,  •  In  fra. 

wrnm.  in.  3.  ompUi  qulDqur.  '  In  Tbnril  aark  MH.  ccrkMhun,  1(78.  i  EpII.  AiIKra.  lib.  1. 

'llDltiHnhliicsinHiiinialiuabniilLCtil  nihil  Iliad,  tat  cemKa  In  Mban  ulmaJnfsl.  qui  nullliu 
"  nun  niSclniter  nrellunt.    Trcbo,  »U.  cplit.  p*g-  "^-  '  1"  TliHitklt 
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calculate  and  express  the  mooas  motion  :  but,  when  al)  is  done,  as  a  suppo- 
sition, and  no  otherwise;  not  (as  he  holds)  hard,  impenetrable,  subtile, 
transparent,  &c.  or  making  musick,  as  Pythagoras  maintained  of  old,  and 
Robert  Constantine  of  late,  but  still  quiet,  liquid,  open,  &c. 

If  the  heavens  then  be  penetrable,  as  these  men  deUver,  and  no  lets,  it  were 
not  amiss,  in  this  aereall  progress,  to  make  wings,  and  fly  up;  which  that  Turk, 
in  Busbequius,  made  his  fellow-citizens  in  Constantinople  beleeve  he  would 
perform,  and  some  new-fangled  wits,  me  thinks,  should  some  time  or  other 
iinde  out :  or  if  that  may  not  be,  yet  with  a  Galilies  glass,  or  Icaromenippus 
wings  in  Lucian,  command  the  spheres  and  heavens,  and  see  what  is  done 
amongst  them :  whether  there  be  generation  and  corruption,  as  some  think,  by 
reason  of  Gethereall  comets,  that  in  Cassiopea  1572,  that  in  Cygno  1600,  that 
in  Sagittarius,  1604,  and  many  like,  which  by  no  means  Jul.  Ceasar  la  Galla, 
that  Italian  philosopher,  (in  his  physicall  disputation  with  Galileus,  de  phderuh- 
menis  in  orbe  Lutub,  cap,  9)  will  admit :  or  that  they  were  created  ab  initio^ 
and  shew  themselves  at  set  times ;  and,  as  J  Heliseeus  Roeslin  contends,  have 
poles,  axeltrees,  circles  of  their  own,  and  regular  motions.  For  non  pereunt, 
sed  minuuntur  et  disparenty  ^  Blancanus  holds ;  they  come  and  go  by  fits, 
casting  tlieir  tailes  still  from  the  sun :  some  of  them,  as  a  burning  glass  pro- 
jects the  sun  beams  from  it ;  though  not  alwaies  neither ;  for  sometimes  a  comet 
casts  his  taile  from  Venus,  as  Tycho  observes ;  and,  as '  Helisseus  Roeslin  of 
some  others,  from  the  moon,  with  little  stars  about  them,  ad  stvporem  astro- 
nomorum ;  cum  multis  aliis  in  ccelo  miraculiSf  all  which  argue,  with  those 
Medicean,  Austrian,  and  Burbonian  stars,  that  the  heaven  of  the  planets  is 
indistinct,  pure  and  open,  in  which  the  planets  move  certis  legibus  ac  metis. 
Examine  likewise,  an  caelum  sit  coloratum  ?  Whether  the  stars  be  of  that  big- 
ness, distance,  as  astronomers  relate,  so  many  in  "number,  1026,  or  1725,  as 
J.  Bayerus;  or,  as  some  Rabbins,  29000  myriades;  or,  as  Galilie  discovers 
by  his  glasses,  infinite,  and  that  via  lactea,  a  confused  light  of  small  stars, 
like  so  many  nailes  in  a  door :  or  all  in  a  row,  like  those  12000  isles  of  the 
Maldives,  in  the  Indie  ocean  ?  whether  the  least  visible  star  in  the  eighth 
sphere  be  18  times  bigger  than  the  earth;  and,  as  Tycho  calculates,  14000 
semidiameters  distant  from  it  ?  Whether  they  be  thicker  parts  of  the  orbes, 
as  Aristotle  delivers;  or  so  many  habitable  worlds,  as  Democritus?  whether 
they  have  light  of  their  own,  or  from  the  sun,  or  give  light  round,  as  Patritius 
discourseth  ?  An  (eque  distent  a  centro  mundi  ?  Whether  light  be  of  their 
essence ;  and  that  light  be  a  substance  or  an  accident  ?  whether  they  be  hot 
by  themselves  or  by  accident  cause  heat  ?  whether  there  be  such  a  precision 
of  the  eequinoxes,  as  Copernicus  holds,  or  that  the  eighth  sphere  move? 
An  bene  philosophentur  R.  Bacon,  et  J.  Dee^  Aphorism,  de  multiplicatione 
specierum  ?  Whether  there  be  any  such  images  ascending  with  each  degree 
of  the  Zodiack  in  the  east,  as  Aliacensis  feignes  ?  An  aqua  super  ccelum :  as 
Patritius  and  the  Schoolmen  will,  a  crystalline  °  watry  heaven,  which  is  ®  cer- 
tainly to  be  understood  of  that  in  the  middle  region  ?  for  otherwise,  if  at 
Noahs  floud  the  water  came  from  thence,  it  must  be  above  an  hundred  yeeres 
falling  down  to  us,  as  P  some  calculate.  Besides,  an  terra  sit  animata  ? 
which  some  so  confidently  beleeve,  with  Orpheus,  Hermes,  Averroes,  from 
which  all  other  souls  of  men,  beasts,  divels,  plants,  fishes,  &c.  are  derived, 
and  into  which  again,  after  some  revolutions,  as  Plato  in  his  Timeeus, 
Plotinus  in  his  Enneades,  more  largely  discusse,  they  return  (See  Chalcidius 

iTheor.  nova,  calest.  Meteor.  ^  Lib.  de  ftbricA  mundi.  '  Lib.  de  Cometis.  ■>  An  tit  crux 

et  nubecula  hi  cslis  ad  Polum  Antarcticum,  quod  es  Corsalio  refint  Plitritlua.  ■  Gilbertua  Orinnua. 

•  See  this  discussed  in  Sir  Walter  Balelgha  biatory.  In  Zaacb.  ad  Caamaa.  »  Vid.  Fromundum,  de  Me. 

tcoris,  lib.  6.  artic.  5.  et  Lansbergium. 
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^ennius,  Platot  commentators)  as  all  philosophical  matter,  tn  materiam 
im,     Keplems,  Patritius,  and  some  other  neotericks  have  in  part  revived 
pinion :  and  that  every  star  in  heaven  hath  a  soul,  angel,  or  intelligence 
imatc  or  move  it,  &c.  or  to  omit  all  smaller  controversies,  as  matters  of 
noment,  and  examine  that  main  paradox,  of  the  earths  motion,  now  so 
1   in  question :  Aristarchus  Samius,  Pythagoras  maintained  it  of  old, 
ocritus,  and  many  of  their  schollers.     Didacus  Astunica,  Anthony  Faaca- 
f  a  Carmelite,  and  some  other  commentators,  will  have  Job  to  insinuate 
jch,  cap,  9.  ver,  4.     Qui  commovet  terram  de  loco  suo,  Sfc.  and  that  this 
tiace  of  Scripture  makes  more  for  the  earths  motion,  than  all  the  other 
i  against  it;  whom  Pineda  confutes,  most  contradict.     Howsoever,  it  is 
ed  since  by  Copernicus,  not  as  a  truth,  but  a  supposition,  as  he  confesseth 
i\f  in  the  Preface  to  Pope  Nicholas,  but  now  maintained  in  good  earnest 
^alcagninus,  Telesius,  Kepler,  Rotman,  Gilbert,  Digges,  Galileus,  Campa- 
,  and  especially  by  '  Lansbergius,  natures  rationif  et.  veritati  consenta- 
t,  by  Origanus,  and  some  'others  of  his  followers.      For,  if  the  earth  be 
enter  of  the  world,  stand  still,  and  the  heavens  move,  as  the  most  received 
on  is,  which  they  call  inordinatam  cceiidispositionem^  though  stifly  main- 
d  by  Tycho,  Ptolomeeus,  and  their  adherents,  guis  ille  furor  ?  &c.  what 
is  that,  saith  ^  D*".  Gilbert,  satis  animose,  as  Cabeus  notes,  that  shall  drive 
icavens  about  with  such  incomprehensible  celerity  in  24  hours,  when  as 
'  point  of  the  firmament,  and  in  the  soquator,  must  needs  move(so  "Clavius 
lates)  1 76660  in  one  246^  part  of  an  lioure :  and  an  arrow  out  of  a  bow 
goc  seven  times  about  the  earth,  whilest  a  man  can  say  an  Ave  Maria,  if 
ep  the  same  space,  or  compass  the  earth  1884  times  in  an  houre ;  which  is 
i  humanam  cogitationem ,  beyond  human  conceit :  Ocyor  et  jaculoy  et 
}S  eequante  sagitid.     A  man  could  not  ride  so  much  ground,  going  40 
•  a  day,  in  2904  yeeres,  as  the  firmament  goes  in  24  houres ;  or  so  much 
13  yeeres,  as  the  said  firmament  in  one  minute  ;  quod  incredibile  videtur : 
the  ^pole  star,  which  to  our  thinking  scarce  moveth  out  of  his  place,  goeth 
ger  circuit  than  the  sun,  whose  diameter  is  much  larger  than  tne  diameter 
le  heaven  of  the  sun,  and  20000  semidiameters  of  the  earth  from  us,  with 
est  of  the  fixed  stai'S,  as  Tycho  proves.     To  avoid  therefore  these  impossi- 
2S,  they  ascribe  a  triple  motion  to  the  earth,  the  sun  immovable  in  the 
;r  of  the  whole  world,  the  earth  center  of  the  moon,  alone,  above  ^ 
9,  beneath  I?,  X,  i,  (or, as  ^Origanus  and  others  wil,  one  single  mo- 
of  the  earth,  still  placed  in  the  center  of  the  world,  which  is  more  pro- 
e)  a  single  motion  to  the  firmament,  which  moves  in  30  or  26  thousand 
is  ;  and  so  the  planets,  Satume  in  30  yeeres  absolves  his  sole  and  proper 
on,  Jupiter  in  12,  Mars  in  3,  &c.  and  so  salve  all  appearances  better  than 
way  whatsoever:  calculate  all  motions,  be  they  in  longum  or  latum^ 
;t,  stationary,  retrogade,  ascent  or  descent,  without  epicycles,  intricate, 
ntricks,  &c.  rectius  commodiusgue  per  unicum  motum  terrtB,  saith  Lans- 
ius,  much  more  certain  than  by  those  Alphonsine,  or  any  such  tables, 
h  are  grounded  from  those  other  suppositions.     And  'tis  true,  they  say, 
•rding  to  optick  principles,  the  visible  appearances  of  the  planets  do  so 
ed  answer  to  their  magnitudes  and  orbes,  and  come  neerest  to  mathe- 
call  observations,  and  precedent  calculations ;  there  is  no  repugnancy  to 
licall  axiomes,  because  no  penetration  of  orbes :  but  then,  between  the 
re  of  Satume  and  the  firmament,  there  is  such  an  incredible  and  vast ''space, 

•cuUarl  libello.  '  Comment,  in  motum  term  Middlebergi,  16S0.  4.  •  Pecollvi  libello.  *  See 
rpentcn  Ocofrr.  cap.  4.  lib.  1.  Campanella  et  Origanus  pnef.  Ephemer.  where  Scripture  placea  are 
nd.  •  De  Magnett.  Comment.  In  3.  cap.  apliter.  Jo.  de  Sacr.  Boac.  *  Dial.  8.  gr.  1.  a 

*  PrKf.  Ephcm.  «  Which  may  be  fUl  of  planets,  peihapa,  to  ua  nnacen,  as  thoae  about 

r,Jke. 
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or  distance  (7000000  semidiameters  of  the  eaith,  as  Tycho  calculates)  void  of 
stars  :  and  besides,  they  do  so  inhance  the  bigness  of  the  stars,  enlarge  their 
circuit,  to  salve  those  ordinary  objections  of  parallaxes  and  retrogradations  of 
the  fixed  stars,  that  alteration  of  the  poles,  elevation  in  severall  places  or  lati- 
tude of  cities  here  on  earth  (for,  say  they,  if  a  mans  eye  were  in  the  firmament, 
he  should  not  at  all  discern  that  great  annuall  motion  of  the  earth,  but  it  would 
still  appear  punctum  indivisibile,  and  seem  to  be  fixed  in  one  place,  of  the  same 
bigness)  that  it  is  quite  opposite  to  reason,  to  natural  philosophy,  and  all  out 
as  absurd  as  disproportionall  (so  some  will),  as  prodigious,  as  that  of  the  suns 
swift  motion  of  heavens.     But  hoc  posito,  to  grant  this  their  tenent  of  the 
earths  motion  ;  if  the  earth  move,  it  is  a  planet  and  shines  to  them  in  the 
moon,  and  to  the  other  planetary  inhabitants,  as  the  moon  and  they  do  to  us 
upon  the  earth  :  but  shine  she  doth,  as  Galilie,  y  Kepler,  and  others  prove ; 
and  then,  per  consequens,  the  rest  of  the  planets  are  inhabited,  as  well  as  the 
moon  ;  which  he  grants  in  his  dissertation  with  GaliUes  Nuncius  Sidereus, 
'  that  there  be  Joviall  and  Saturnine  inhabitants,  &c.  and  those  severall 
planets  have  theirseverall  moons  about  them,  as  the  esurth  hath  hers,  as  Galileus 
hath  already  evinced  by  his  glasses;  *four  about  Jupiter,  two  about  Satume 
(though  Sitius  the  Florentine,  Fortunius,  Licetus,  and  Jul.  Csesar  la  Galla  cavill 
at  it)  :  yet  Kepler,  the  emperours  mathematician,  confirmes  out  of  his  expe- 
rience, that  he  saw  as  much  by  the  same  help,  and  more  about  Mars,  Venus ; 
and  the  rest  they  hope  to  find  out,  perad venture  even  amongst  the  fixed  stars, 
which  Brunus  and  Brutius  have  already  averred.     Then  (I  say)  the  earth  and 
they  be  planets  ahke,  inhabited  alike,  moved  about  the  sun,  the  common  center 
of  the  world  alike  :  and  it  may  be,  those  two  green  children  which  ^  Nubrigensis 
speaks  of  in  his  time,  that  fell  from  heaven,  came  from  thence ;  and  that  famous 
stone  that  fell  from  heaven,  in  Aristotles  time,  olymp.  84.  anno  tertio,  ad  Caputs 
Fluenttty  recorded  by  Laertius  and  others,  or  Ancile  or  buckler  in  Numas  time, 
recorded  by  Festus.  We  may  likewise  insert  with  Campanella  and  Brunus,  that 
which  Pythagoras,  Aristarchus  Samius,  HeracUtus,  Epicurus,  Melissus,  Demo- 
critus,  Leucippus,  maintained  in  their  ages,  there  be  ^  injinite  worlds,  and  infi- 
nite earths  or  systemes,  in  infinito  cethere :  which  ^  Eusebius  collects  out  of  their 
tenents,  because  infinite  stars  and  planets  like  unto  this  of  ours,  which  some  stick 
not  still  to  maintain  and  publikely  to  defend;  sperabimdus  expecto  innumerabi- 
Hum mundorum in a:terninate peramhulationem SfC.  (Nic.  Hill  Londinensis|>Ai- 
lo8.  Epicur.)  For  if  the  firmament  be  of  such  an  incomparable  bigness,  as  these 
Copernicall  giants  will  have  it,  injinitum,  aut  injinito  proximum,  so  vast  and 
full  of  innumerable  stars,  as  being  infinite  in  extent,  one  above  another,  some 
higher,  some  lower,  some  neerer,  some  farther  off,  and  so  far  asunder,  and 
those  so  huge  and  great ;  insomuch,  that,  if  the  whole  sphere  of  Saturn,  and 
all  that  is  included  in  it,  totum  aggregatum  (as  Fromundus  of  Lovain  in 
his  tract  de  immobilitate  terrce  argues)  evehatur  inter  stellas,  videri  d  nobis 
non  poterity  tarn  immanis  est  distantia  inter  tellurem  et  Jixas ;  sed  instar 
puncti  8fc,     If  our  world  be  small  in  respect,  why  may  we  not  suppose  a 
plurality  of  worlds,  those  infinite  stars  visible  in  the  firmament  to  be  so  many 
suns,  with  particular  fixed  centers ;  to  have  likewise  their  subordinate  pla- 
nets, as  the  sun  hath  his  dancing  still  round  him  ?  which  cardinall  Cusanus, 

7  Luna  drcumterreBtrls  planeta  quum  sit,  conaenUneam  eat  eue  in  lun4  Tirentet  creaturat ;  et  sin- 
gulis planetarum  globis  sui  serviunt  circulatores ;  ex  quA  consideratione  de  eorum  incolis  summA  pro- 
babilitate  concludimus,  quod  et  Tychoni  Braheo,  ^  solA  consideratione  vaatitatis  eorum,  yisum  rait. 
Kepi,  dissert,  cum  nun.  sid.  f.  29.  ■  Temperare  non  possum  quin  ex  inventis  tuis  lioc  monearo,  veri 

non  absimile,  non  tarn  in  Lunft,  sed  etiam  in  Jove,  et  reliqnis  planetia  incolaa  esse.  Kepi.  fo.  26.  Si  non 
sint  accolse  in  Jovis  globo,  qui  notent  admlrandam  hanc  Tarletatem  ocnlia,  coi  bono  quatuor  iUi  planetas 
Jorem  circmncursitant  ?  •  Some  of  thoae  above  Jupiter  I  have  Men  m3reelf  by  the  help  of  a  glaM  S  foot 

long.  ^  Berum  Aagl.  1. 1.  c.  37.  de  WrldUNia  poerls.  •  InAniti  alii  nmodi,  rtX,  at  Brunua,  ttmi 

huic  noatrsB  similes.  *  Libro  coot.  phUoa.  cap.  29. 
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AValkarinus,  Bruiius,  and  some  others.  Imve  held,  and  some  still  maJnUi 
AnimtB  Aruloielismo  innutrilte,  et  minulis  speculatioaibus  aisuelce,  tec 
/artan,  ij-f.  Though  they  seem  close  to  us,  they  ate  infinitely  distant,  and 
per  aonsequeni,  there  are  iulintte  habitable  worlds :  what  hinders  ?  Wl  _ 
should  not  Bti  infinite  cause  (its  God  is)  produce  iuhnile  etTeits^  as  NicJ. 
Hill  (Democrit.  philoi.)  disputes:  Kapler  (I  conless)  will  by  no  means  admit 
of  Bruuus  infinite  worlds,  or  that  the  fixed  stars  should  be  so  many  suns,  with 
their  compassing  planets;  yet  the  said  'Kcpter,  betwixt  jest  and  earnest,  in 
his  Perspectives,  Lunar  Geography,  'et  Somrtia  lao,  Dtsteriat.  earn  nunc, 
tider.  seems  iu  part  to  agree  with  this,  and  partly  to  contradict.     For  the 

¥1anets,  he  yeelds  tlicm  to  be  inhabited  ;  he  doubts  of  the  slars :  and  so  doth 
ycbo  in  his  Astronomicall  Epistles,  out  of  a  consideratiou  of  tiieir  vastity 
ftnd  greatness,  break  out  iuto  some  such  like  speeches,  that  he  will  never  b^ 
keve  those  great  and  huge  bodies  were  made  to  no  other  use  than  this  that  we 
perceive,  to  illuminate  the  earth,  a  point  inGensihlc,  in  rts|>ect  of  the  whole. 
But  who  shall  dwell  in  these  vast  bodies,  earths,  worlds,  ■  if  they  be  inhabited? 
ratioaali  creatnres?  as  Kepler  demands  ;  or  have  they  louU  to  be  saved  f  or 
do  they  inhabit  a  better  part  of  the  world  than  we  da',  are  we  or  they  lardt 
of  the  world  'f  and  how  are  all  things  made  for  man  .'  Difficile  est  nodttm 
hunc  expedite,  eo  quod  nondam  omma,qua  Luc  pertinent, explorutu  habeinua; 
'tis  hard  to  determin ;  this  only  he  proves,  that  we  are  in  prmcipuo  mundi  ainu, 
in  the  beet  place,  best  world,  neerest  the  heart  of  the  sun.  '■Thomas  Campa- 
tiella.aCalabrian  monk,  (in  his  second  book  descnsurerum,  ca^j.  4)  subscribes 
10  this  of  Keplerus ;  tliat  they  are  inhabited  he  certainly  supposeth,  but  with 


I 
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dedicatcsthis  tenentof  histo  Card i nail  Cajetan us.  Othersfreely  speak,  mutter, 
ftod  would  perswade  the  world  (as  'Marinus  Marcenus  complaines)  that  our 
modern  divmes  are  too  severe  and  rigid  against  mathematicians ;  ignorant  and 
peevish,  in  not  admitting  their  true  demonstrations  and  certain  observations, 
that  they  tyrannize  over  art,  science,  and  all  philosophy,  in  suppressing  their 
labours,  (saith  Pomponatius)  forbidding  them  to  write,  to  speak  a  trutli,  all  t(Q 
maintain  their  superstition,  and  for  their  prolits  sake.  As  lor  those  places  On 
Scripture  which  oppugne  it,  they  will  have  spoken  ad  caplum  vultji,  and  ill 
rightly  understood,  and  favorably  interpreted,  not  at  all  against  it :  and  at 
OthoCasman(i<»fro/.  eap.  l.part.  I )  notes,  many  great  divines,  besides  Por- 
phyrins, Proclus,  Simplicius,  and  those  heathen  philosophers,  doctrind  et  atate 
veiieraitdi,MosieOeaeiinmttndanampopularisneseioctij«srudilalis,qaalonffe 
abtit  a  ver6 pkilnsophoTum  emditiane,  intimulant :  lor  Moses  makes  mention 
of  but  two  planrts,  O  ■  and  0  .  no  4  elements.  Sec.  Reade  more  io  him,  in 
i  Grosuus  and  Juuius.  But  to  proceed,  tliese  and  such  like  insolent  and  bold 
Httcmpts,  prodigious  paradoxes,  inferences  must  needs  follow,  if  it  once  be 
granted,  which  Kotman,  Kepler,  Gilbert,  Diggeus,  Origanus,  Galileus,  and 

'  others  maintain  of  the  earths  motion,  that  lis  a  planel,  and  shines  as  the 
tnoon  doth,  which  containes  in  it  "  both  land  and  »e«  as  the  moon  doth  :  for 

■BO  tliey  finde  by  their  glasses  that  macutir  in  facie  Lw/t,  the  brighter  partt 
arth,  the  duihie  aea,  which  Thales,  Plutarch,  and  Pythagoras,  formerly 

ImpMllI  qoln  crcdoniu  CI  bia  Inllllt,  pinro  nlliH  muiiilai  ilcIcnmlQt,  rd 
'Ltgc  •omnium  KepLrrl.  edit.  IffiU.  laiihll^Iur loqaln,  ■! 

\mmiOt  plm  HiiitKinli  do  wuml»  Ih   I 
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tauglit ;  and  manifestly  discern  hills  and  dales,  and  such  like  concavities,  if  we 
may  subscribe  to  and  beleeve  Gralilies  observations.  But  to  avoid  these  pa- 
radoxiesof  the  earth's  motion  (which  the  church  of  Rome  hath  lately  *  con- 
demned as  hereticall,  as  appeares  by  Blancanus  and  Fromundus  writings),  our 
latter  mathematicians  have  roiled  all  the  stones  that  may  be  stirred ;  and,  to 
salve  all  appearances  and  objections,  have  invented  new  hypotheses,  and  fabri- 
cated new  systems  of  the  world,  out  of  their  own  Deedalean  heads.  Fracas- 
torins  will  have  the  earth  stand  still,  as  before ;  and  to  avoid  that  supposition 
of  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  he  has  coined  72  homocentricks,  to  salve  all  ap- 
pearances. Nicholas  Ramerus  will  have  the  earth  the  center  of  the  world,  but 
moveable,  and  the  eighth  sphere  immoveable,  the  five  upper  planets  to  move 
about  the  sun,  the  sun  and  moon  about  the  eartn.  Of  which  orbes, 
""Tycho  Brahe  puts  the  earth  the  center  immoveable,  the  stars  immoveable, 
the  rest  with  Ramerus,  the  planets  without  orbes  to  wander  in  the 
aire,  keep  time  and  distance,  true  motion,  according  to  that  virtue  which  God 
had  giveu  them.  ''Heliseeus,  Rueslin  censureth  both,  with  Copernicus  (whose 
hypothesis  de  terr<B  motu^  Philippus  Lansbergius  hath  lately  vindicated,  and 
demonstrated  with  solid  arguments  in  a  just  volume,  Jansonius  Ceesius  hath 
illustrated  in  a  sphere).  The  said  Johannes  Lansbergius,  16!33,  hath  since 
defended  his  assertion  against  all  the  cavills  and  calumnies  of  Fromundus  his 
Anti-Aristarchus,  Baptista  Morinus,  and  Petrus  Bartholinus :  Fromundus,  1 634, 
hath  written  against  him  aeain,  J.  Rosseus  of  Aberdine,  &c.  (sound  dnimmes 
and  trumpets)  whilest  Roesun  (I  say)  censures  all,  and  Ptolomeeus  himself  as 
unsufficient :  one  offends  against  naturall  philosopliry,  another  against  optick 
principles,  a  third  against  mathematical!,  as  not  answering  to  astronomicall 
observations :  one  puts  a  great  space  betwixt  Satumus  orbe  and  the  eighth 
sphere,  another  too  narrow.  In  his  own  hypothesis  he  makes  the  earth,  as 
biefore,  the  universall  center,  the  sun  to  the  five  upper  planets  :  to  tlie  eighth 
sphere  he  ascribes  diumall  motion,  eccentricks  and  epicycles  to  the  seven  pla- 
nets, which  hath  been  formerly  exploded ;  and  so,  {Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in 
contraria  corrunt)  as  a  tinker  stops  one  hole  and  makes  two,  he  corrects  tlicm, 
and  doth  worse  himself;  reformes  some,  and  marrcs  all.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  world  is  tossed  in  a  blanket  amongst  them  ;  they  hoyse  the  earth  up  and 
down  like  a  ball,  make  it  stand  and  go  at  their  pleasures.  One  saith  the  sun 
stands ;  another,  he  moves  ;  a  third  comes  in  taking  them  all  at  rebound ;  and, 
lest  there  should  any  paradox  be  wanting,  he  ^findes  certain  spots  and  cloudes 
in  the  sun,  by  the  help  of  glasses,  which  multiply  (saith  Keplerus)  a  thing 
seen  a  thousand  times  bigger  in  piano,  and  make  it  come  32  times  neerer 
to  the  eye  of  the  beholder :  but  see  the  demonstration  of  this  glass  in  PTarde, 
by  means  of  which,  the  sun  must  turn  round  upon  his  own  center,  or  they  about 
the  sun.  Fabricius  puts  only  three,  and  those  in  the  sun  :  Apellcs,  15,  and 
those  without  the  sun,  floating  like  the  Cyanean  isles  in  the  Euxine  sea. 
*»  Tarde  the  Frenchman  hath  observed  33,  and  those  neither  spots  nor  clouds, 
asGalileus  {Epist.  ad  Velserum)  supposeth,  but  planets  concentrick  with  the 
sun,  and  not  far  from  him,  with  regular  motions.  ''Christopher  Schemer  a 
German  Suisser  Jesuit,  UrsicaRosa,  divides  them  tw  maculas  et/aculas,  and 
will  have  them  to  be  fixed  in  solis  superficies  and  to  absolve  their  pcriodicall 
and  regular  motion  in  27  or  28  dayes ;  holding  withall  the  rotation  of  the  sun 
upon  his  center :  and  are  all  so  confident,  that  they  have  made  skemes  and 
tables  of  their  motions  The  *  Hollander,  in  his  dissertatiuncuia  cum  Apelle, 
censures  all ;  and  thus  they  disagree  amongst  themselves,  old  and  new,  irre- 

>  Anno  1616.  ■  In  Hypotbes.  de  mundo,  Edit.  1697.  •  Lofduni  1638.  •  Jo.  Fkbriciiai,  dc 

maenlia  In  lolc,  Witeb.  1611.  rInBoitonito  ridcrlbos.  tub.  dc  BorbonUi  lid.    Stella  lunt 

crrtftlca,  qpm  propriis  orbibus  frrantur*  non  long*  »  m^  dlMltli,  Md  juzA  aokm.  '  Braodol,  foL  1630. 

lib.  4.  cap.  52,  65, 59,  &c.  •  Logdun.  Ba^  An.  1612. 
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:  thus  Aristarclius,  tin 
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a  Hipp.irchus,  thus  Ptol 


concileablp  in  their  npinii 

niKus,  thus  AlbateginuB, 

Rcsslinut,  tiius  Fracastorius,  thus  Coperni 

and  MaginuB,  &c.  with  their  followers,  vary  and  determine  of  these  celeaciall  orbs 

Knd  bodies:  and  so,  whilest  these  men  contend  about  the  sun  and  i 

(ithe  philosophers  in  Lucian,  it  h  to  be  Teared  tile  sun  and  moon  will  1 
'     I,  and  be  as  iniicli  offended  as  'shee  was  with  those,  and  sen 
sage  to  Jupiter,  by  some  new  Tangled  Icarumenippus,  to  make 

p<«U  those  curious  controversies,  and  scatter  them  abroad. 

But  why  should  the  sun  and  moon  be  angry,  or  take  exceptions 
malicians  and  philosophers,  when  as  the  like  measure  is  otFert-d 
liinisell',  by  a  company  of  theologasters  ?  They  are  not  contented 
sun  and  moon,  measure  their  site  and  biggest  distance  in  a  glass,  calculate 
t]ieir  motions,  or  visit  the  moon  in  a  poeticall  fiction,  or  a  dream,  aa  he 
saith :  "au/iaxfacinai  et  tnemorabile  nunc  incipiam,  neque  hoc  sifcuIo  utur- 
patum  pri'il  :  quid  in  Luna  rrgno  hae  noele  iifslum  »it,  eiponnm, 
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'undo  perveitit,  but  he  and  Menippua  :  or  as  '  Peter  Cuneus 
•lihil  eorum   guis   iciipturus  turn,  verum  esse  scittite,  ^c. 
c  futura  luiit,  dicam,  "ityii   bantam  et  ingeiiii  cauftd: 
in  good  earnest,    these  gy^nticall    Cyclopes  will  tran- 
uveu,    stars,  into    that  empyrean   heaven ;    soare  higher 
.  God  himself  doth.     Tlie  Jewish  Thalmudists  take  upon 
c   how  God  sjiends  his   whole  time,   sometimes  playing" 
'ith  Leviathan,  sometime  over'Seeing  the  world,  &c.  like  Luciuns  jupLter^, 
lat  spent   much  of  the  year   in   painting  butter-flies   wings,   and  seeiDi 
.irbo  olfered  sarritice;  telling  the  houres  when  it  should  rain,  how  i 
iw  should  fall  in  such  a  place,  which  way  tlie  wintle  should  stand  i: 

which  way  id  Africk.     In  the  Turks  Alcoran,  Mahomet  is  taken 
licaven,  upon  a  Pegasus  sent   a  purpose  for  him,  as  he  lay  in  bed  \t 
wife,  and.  after  some  conference  with  God,  is  set  on  ground  again.     Thafl 
jans  paint  him  and  mangle  him  after  a  thousand  fashions ;  our  hereticlOf^ 
schismaticks,  and  some  schoolmen,  come  not  far  behind:  some  paint  him 
in  tlie  habit  of  an  old  man,  and  make  maps  of  heaven,  number  the  angels, 
tell  their  severall  '  names,  offices  :  some  deny  God  and  his  providence ;  some 
take  his  ofBoe  otit  of  his  hand,  will  'binde  end  loose  in   heaven,   release, 
pardon,  torsive,  and  be  quarter-master  with  him ;  some  call  his  godhead  in 
question,  his  power  and  attributes,  his  mercy,  justice,  providence;  they  will 
know  with  'Cieciliu«,  why  good  and  bad  are  punished  Together,  war,  fires, 
jilagues,  infest  all  alike,  why  wicked  men  flourish,  good  are  poor,  in  prison, 
''  k,  and  ill  at  ease.     Why  doth  he  suffer  so  much  mischief  and  evill  to  be 
if  he  be  'able  to  help?  why  doth  he  not  assist  good,  or  resist  bad, 
^tbrm  our  wills,  if  he  be  not  the  author  of  sin,  and  let  such  enormities  be 
committed,  unworthy  of  his  knowledge,  wiedome,  government,  mercy,  and  a 
providence?  why  lets  he  all  things  be  done  by  fortune  and  chance  ?     Others 
u   prodigiously  enquire  after    his   omnipotency,  an  possit  plures   nmitet 
Crtare  Deos?  an  ex  scarabao  De»m!  SfC.  et  quo  demum  ruetix.  eaeriJl^^L 
culi !     Some,  by  visions   and  revelations,  take  upon   tlieiii  to  be  familiapV 
wilh  God.  and  to  be  of  priviecouosell  with  him;  they  will  tell  how  manyfT 
aud  who,  shall  be  saved,  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  yea 
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what  moneth,  and  whatsoever  else  God  hath  reserved  unto  himself,  and  to 
his  angels.     Some  again,  curious  phantasticks,  will  know  more  than  this, 
and  enquire,  with  ^^ Epicurus,  what  God  did  before  the  world  was  made? 
was  he  idle  ?  where  did  he  bide  ?    what  did  he  make  the  world  of  I  why  did 
he  then  make  it,  and  not  before  ?     If  he  made  it  new,  or  to  have  an  end, 
how   is   he   unchangeable,  infinite?    &c.     Some   will    dispute,    cavil],    and 
object,  as  Julian  did  of  old,  whom  Cyrill  confutes,  as  Simon  Magus  is  fained 
to  do,  in  that  *^ dialogue  betwixt  him  and  Peter :  and  Ammonius  the  phi- 
losopher, in  that  dialogicall  disputation  with  Zacharias  the  Christian.      If 
God  be  infinitely  and  only  good,  why  should  he  alter  or  destroy  the  world? 
if  he  confound  that  which  is  good,  how  shall  himself  continue  good  ?  if  he 
pull  it  down  because  it  is  evill,  how  shall  he  be  free  from  the  evill,  that  made 
it  evill?  &c.   with  many  such  absurd  and  brainsick  questions,  intric€u;ies, 
froth  of  humane  wit,  and  excrements  of  curiosity,  ^c.  which,  as  our  Saviour 
told  his  inquisitive  disciples,  are  not  fit  for  them  to  know.     But  hoo  !  I  am 
now  gone  quite  out  of  sight :    1  am  almost  giddy  with  roving  about :    I 
could  have  ranged  farther  yet ;  but  I  am  an  infant,  and  not  ^  able  to  dive 
into  these  profundities,  or  sound  these  depths ;  not  able  to  understand,  much 
less  to  discuss.     1  leave  the  contemplation  of  these  things  to  stronger  wits, 
that  have  better  ability,  and  happier  leisure,  to  wade  into  such  philosophical! 
mysteries  :  for  put  case  1  were  as  able  as  willing,  yet  what  can  one  man  do  ? 
I  will  conclude  with  ^Scaliger,  Nequaquam  nos  homines  sumuSy  sed  partes 
hominis :  ex  omnibus  aliquid  fieri  potest y  idque  non  magnum  ;  ex  singulis 
fere  nihil.     Besides  (as  Nazianzen  hath  it)  Deus  latere  nos  mulla  voluit : 
and  with  Seneca,  {cap,  35.  de   Cometis)  Quid  miramur  tam  rara  mundi 
spectacula  non  teneri  certis  legibus,  nondum  intelligi  ?  multa  sunt  gentes, 
qucB  tantum  de  facie  sciunt  ccelum  :  veniet  tempus  fortasse,  quo  ista,  qua 
nunc  latent,  in  lucem  dies  extrahat  longioris  avi  diligentid:  una  cetas  non 
sufficit :  posteri,  Sfc,  when  God  sees  his  time,  he  will  reveal  these  mysteries 
to  mortal!  men,  and  shew  that  to  some  few  at  last,  which  he  hath  concealed 
so  long.     For  I  am  of  ^his  mind,  that  Columbus  did  not  find  out  America  by 
chance,  but  God  directed  him  at  that  time  to  discover  it :  it  was  contingent  to 
him,  but  necessary  to  God  ;  he  reveals  and^onceals,  to  whom  and  when  he  will : 
and,  which  ^one  said  of  history  and  records  of  former  times,  Ood  iu  his  prom- 
dencCy  to  check  our  presumptuous  inquisition,  wraps  up  all  things  in  uncer^ 
tainty,  bars  us  from  long  antiquity,  and  bounds  our  search  within  the  com- 
pass of  some  few  ages.     Many  good  things  are  lost,  which  our  predecessors 
ma(Ie  use  of,  as  Pancirolla  will  better  enform  you  ;  many  new  things  are  daily 
invented,  to  the  publike  good ;  so  kingdomes,  men,  and  knowledge,  ebbe  and 
flow,  are  hid  and  revealed :  and,  when  you  have  all  done,  as  the  preacher 
concluded,  Nihil  est  sub  sole  novum.     But  my  melancholy  spaniels  quest,  my 
game  is  sprung,  and  I  must  suddenly  come  down  and  follow. 

Jason  Pratensis,  in  his  book  de  morhis  capitis,  and  chapter  of  Melancholy, 
hath  these  words  out  of  Galen,  ^Let  them  come  to  me  to  know  what  meat 
and  drink  they  shall  use  ;  and,  besides  that,  I  unll  teach  them  what  temper 
of  ambient  aire  they  shall  make  choice  of,  what  wind,  what  countries  they 
shall  chuse,  and  what  avoid.  Out  of  which  lines  of  his,  thus  much  we  may 
gather,  that,  to  this  cure  of  melancholy,  amongst  other  things,  the  rectifica- 
tion of  aire  is  necessarily  required.     This  is  performed,  either  in  reforming 

*>  Quid  fecit  Deus  ante  mundum  cre«tum  ?  vM  visit  otiottu  k  mo  rabjecto,  &c.  *  Lib.  3.  recog.  Pet. 

cap.  3.  Peter  answers  by  the  simile  of  an  egge-shell,  which  is  cunninglv  made,  yet  of  necessity  to  be 
broken ;  so  is  the  world,  fee.  that  the  excellent  state  of  heaven  might  be  made  manifest.  *  Ut  mc  pluma 
levat,  sic  grave  mergit  onus.  'Ezerdt.  184.  'LaCt.  descrip.  ocdd.  Indias.  k  Daniel,  principio 

historic.  *>  Veniant  ad  me»  anditiui  quo  esculento,  quo  item  pocnlento  uU  debeant,  et  preter  alimentum 

ipram,  potamque,  ventos  Ipioa  docebo,  item  a£rla  ambieotis  tcmperiem,  Inauper  ragiones  qoas  ellgere,  quaa 
vltare*  ex  usn  ait. 
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natiirEJI  or  aitificiall  aire.     Natural]  is  that  which  is  in  our  olectioD  to  chi 
i  or  avoid  :  and  'tis  either  genera.ll,  to  counlries,  provioces 
^owni,  villages,  or  private  houses.     Wliat  harni  those  extremities  oi  neat  or 
K>ld  do  in  this  maJady,  1  have  formerly  shewed  :  the  medium  must  needs  be 
I,  where  the  aire  is  temperate,  serene,  quiet,  free  from  bogs,  fens,  miits^ 
lanner  of  putrefaction,  contagious  and  filthy  iioisom  smels.     The '  Egy] 
Btians  by  all  geographers  are  commended  to  be  kUaret,  a  conceited  and  mei 
T  nation ;  which  I  can  ascribe  to  no  other  cause  than  the  serenity  of  their  ai 
■They  that  live  in  the  Urchades  are  registred  by  JHector  Boethius  and  ^Cf 
Vdan  to  be  fair  of  complexion,  long-lived,  most  healthfull,  free  from  all 
watJ  of  infirmities  of  body  and  mind,  by  reason  of  a  sharp  purifying:  aire, 
Fcomes  from  the  sea.     The  Boeotians  in  Greece  were  dull  and  heavy. 
Bwoti,  by  reason  of  a  foggy  aire  in  wiuch  they  lived,  ('  Beeot&m  in  crassojt 
aire  natam.)     Attica  most  acute,  pleasant,  and  refined.     The  clime  changeth 
not  so  much customes,  manners,  wits  (as  Aristotle,  Polil.  lib.  6.  cap.  4.  Vege- 
tius,  Plato,  Bodine,  method,  kitl.  cap.  5.  hath  proved  at  large)  as  constitutions 
of  tlieir  bodies,  and  temperature  it  self.     Id  all  particular  provinces  we  set 
confirmed  by  experience ;  as  the  aire  is,  so  are  tbe  inhabitants,  dull,  hea^ 
witty,  subtle,  seat,  cleanly,  clownish,  sick,  and  sound.     In  '°  Perigort 
France,  the  aire  is  subtile,  healthfull,  seldome  any  plague  or  contagi 
ease,  but  hilly  and  barren  ;  the  men,  sound,  nimble,  and  lusty  ;  but 
parts  of  Quienne  full  of  moores  and  marbhes,  the  people  dull,  heavy,  ai 
subject  to  many  infirmities.     Who  sees  not  a  great  difference  betwixt  " 
.  Sussex,  and  Rumny  marsb,  the  wolds  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  fens 

refore,  that  loves  his  health,  if  his  ability  will  give  him  leave,  must  oili 
t  places,  and  make  choice  of  such  as  are  wholsome.  pleasant,  and  ci 
nient :  (here  is  nothing  better  than  the  change  of  aire  in  this  malady,  a 
nerally  for  health,  to  wander  up  and  down,  as  tliose,  "Tartari  Zamolhensev, 
Q)at  live  in  hords,  and  take  opportunity  of  times,  places,  seasons.     The  kings 
of  Persia  had  their  summer  and  winter  houses ;  in  winter  at  Sardia,  in  sum- 
rner  at  Susa ;  now  at  Persepolis.  then  at  Pasargada.     Cyrus  hved  seven  cold 
months  at  Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  two  at  Ecbatana,  saith  "Xenophon,  and 
had  by  that  means  a  perpetual  spring.     The  great  Turk  sojourns  sometiraea 
at  Constantinople,  sometimes  at  Adrianople,  &r..     The  kings  of  Spain  have 
tbcir  Escuriall  in  heat  of  summer,  PMadtitte  for  an  wholesome  seat,  Vilb- 
dolitte  a  pleasant  site,  &c.  variety  of  secet^us,  as  ail  princes  and  great  men 
have,  and  their  sevemll  progresste^s  to  tbis  purpose.     Lucullus  the  Roman  had 
his  house  at  Rome,  at  Baite,  &c.     iWhen  Cn.  Pompeiue,  Marcus  Cicero, 
(sailfa  Plutarch)  and  manv  noble  men,  in  the  summer 
I  lupper  Pompeius  Jested  with  him,  that  it  was  an  elegant  and  pleasant  villi 
K  fah  of  windows,  galleries,  and  all  offices  fit  for  a  summer  bouse  ;  but,  in 
'  judgment,  very  unfit  for  winter :  Lucullus  made  answer,  that  the  lord  of 
nouse  had  wit  like  a  crane,  that  changeth  her  country  with  the  season : 
had  other  houses  furnished  and  built  for  tliat  purpose,  all  out  as  eommodiot 
as  this.     So  Tully  had  his  Tuscu lane,  Plinius  his  Laurelan  village,  and  evei 
gentleman  of  any  lashiun  in  our  times  hath  the  like.     The  'bishop  of  £iele 
bad  14  severall  houses  all  furnished,  in  limes  past.     In  Italy,  though  thi 
bide  in  cities  in  winter,  which  is  more  gen  tie  man -I  ike,  all  tbe  summer  ihi 
come  abroad  to  their  country-houses,  to  recreate  themseh'es.     Our  gentry 
England  hve  most  part  in  the  country  (except  it  be  some  few  castles),  build- 

■  JlJI),l,S™i.HHt.  M.(li.l,  ■ 

"  Cyropitd.  II.  ft.    pi?r(«riniiii  Inde  t 
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ing  still  in  bottoms  (saith  '  Jovius)  or  neer  woods,  carand  arborHm  virentium : 
you  shall  know  a  villaee  by  a  tuft  of  trees  at  or  about  it,  to  avoid  those  strong 
winds  wherewith  the  island  is  infested,  and  cold  winter  blasts.  Some  dis- 
commend moted  houses,  as  unwholesome,  (so  Camden  saith  of  ^  £w-elme, 
that  it  was  therefore  unfrequented,  ob  stagni  vicini  halitus)  and  all  such 
places  as  be  neer  lakes  or  rivers.  But  I  am  of  opinion,  that  these  incon- 
veniences will  be  mitigated,  or  easily  corrected,  by  good  fires,  as  "  one  re- 
ports of  Venice,  that  graviolentia  and  fog  of  the  moors  is  sufficiently  quahfied 
by  those  innumerable  smoaks.  Nay  more,  ^Thomas  Philol.  Ravennas,  a 
great  physician,  contends  that  the  Venetians  are  generally  longer  lived  than 
any  city  in  Europe,  and  live,  many  of  them,  120  years.  But  it  is  not  water 
simply  that  so  much  offends,  as  the  slime  and  noisome  smels  that  accompany 
such  overflowed  places,  which  is  but  at  some  few  seasons  after  a  floud,  and 
is  sufficiently  recompensed  with  sweet  smels  and  aspects  in  summer,  ( Ver 
pingit  vario  gemmantia  prata  colore)  and  many  other  commodities  of  pleasure 
and  profit ;  or  else  may  be  corrected  by  the  site,  if  it  be  somewhat  remote 
from  the  water,  as  Lindly,  ^Orton  super  montem,  ^Draytoif,  or  a  little  more 
elevated,  though  neerer,  as  J^Caucut,  as  'Amington^  "Polesworth,  **Wed- 
dington,  (to  insist  in  such  places  best  to  me  known)  upon  the  river  of  Anker 
in  Warwickshire,  ^  Swarston,  and  **  Drakesley  upon  Trent.  Or  howsoever, 
they  be  unseasonable  in  winter,  or  at  some  times,  they  have  their  good  use  in 
summer.  If  so  be  that  their  means  be  so  slender,  as  they  may  not  admit  of 
any  such  variety,  but  must  determine  once  for  all,  and  make  one  house  serve 
each  season,  1  know  no  men  that  have  given  better  rules  in  this  behalf,  than 
our  husbandry  writers.  ®  Cato  and  Columella  prescribe  a  good  house  to  stand 
by  a  navigable  river,  good  high-waies,  neer  some  city  and  in  a  good  soile;  but 
that  is  more  for  commodity  than  health. 

The  best  soile  commonly  yeelds  the  worst  aire :  a  dry  sandy  plat  is  fittest 
to  build  upon,  and  such  as  is  rather  hilly  than  plain,  full  of  downes,  a  cots- 
wold  country,  as  being  most  commodious  for  hawking,  hunting,  wood, 
waters,  and  aJl  manner  of  pleasures.  Perigot  in  France  is  barren,  yet,  by 
reason  of  the  excellency  of  the  aire,  and  such  pleasures  that  it  affords,  much 
inhabited  by  the  nobility ;  as  Noremberg  in  Germany,  Toledo  in  Spain.  Our 
countryman  Tusser  will  tell  us  so  much,  that  the  fieldone  is  for  profit^  th* 
woodland  for  pleasure  and  health,  the  one  commonly-  a  deep  clay,  therefore 
noisome  in  winter,  and  scibjecc  to  bad  higb-waies :  the  other  a  dry  sand. 
Provision  may  be  had  elsewhere,  and  our  townes  are  generally  bigger  in  the 
woodland  than  fieldone,  more  frequent  and  populous,  and  gentlemen  more 
delight  to  dwell  in  such  places.  Sutton  Coldfield  in  Warwickshire  (where  I 
was  once  a  grammar  schollar)  may  be  a  sufficient  witness,  which  stands,  as 
Camden  notes,  loco  ingrato  et  steriliy  but  in  an  excellent  aire,  a^d  full  of  all 
manner  of  pleasures.  ^  Wadley  in  Barkshire  is  situate  in  a  vale,  though  not  so 
fertil  a  soile  as  some  vales  afford,  yet  a  most  commodious  site,  wholsome, 
in  a  delicious  aire,  a  rich  and  pleasant  seat.  So  Segrave  in  Leicestershire 
(which  towne  ^l  am  now  bound  to  remember)  is  sited  in  a  champian,  at  the 
edge  of  the  wolds,  and  more  barren  than  the  villages  about  it ;  yet  no  place 
likely  yields  a  better  aire.  And  he  that  built  that  faire  house,  •*  Wollerton 
in  Nottinghamshire,  is  much  to  be  commended,  (though  the  tract  be  sandy 
and  barren  about  it)  for  making  choice  of  such  a  place.     Constantine  lib,  2. 

•  Descript.  Brit.  *  In  Oxfordshire,  ■  Leando-  Albertus.  «  Cap.  21.  de  vit.  hom.  prorog. 

*  The  posMBsion  of  Robert  Bradshaw,  Esq.  >  Of  George  Pnrefejr,  Esq.  7  The  possession  of 

WtlUam  Pnrefey»  Esq.  "The  seat  of  Sir  John  Reppingion,  Kt.  •  Sir  Henry  Goodieres,  lately 

deceased.  <>  The  dwelllng-bonse  of  Hum.  Adderly,  Esq.  «  Sir  John  Harpars,  lately  deceued. 

<*  Sir  G«orge  Greaelies,  Kt.  *  Lib.  1.  cap.  2.  'The  seat  of  G.  Pnrefey,  Esq.  s  For  I  am  now 

incumbent  of  that  rectory,  presented  thereto  fay  my  right  honorable  patnm,  the  Lord  Berkly.  ^  Sir 

Francis  WUloughby. 
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de  agricuU.)  praiseth  mountaines,  hilly,  steep  places,  above  the  rest  by 
sea  side,  and  such  as  look  toward  the  *nortn  u))on  some  great  river,  as 
rmack  in  Darbishire  on  the  Trent,  environed  with  hils,  open  only  to  the 
h,  like  Mount  Edgemond  in  Cornwall,  which  M^*  '^Carew  so  much  admires 
m  excellent  seat :  such  as  is  the  general!  site  of  Bohemia :  serenat  Boreas ; 
north  wind  clarifies ;  ^but  ncer  lakes  or  marishes,  in  holes,  obscure  places, 
7  the  south  and  west,  he  utterly  disproves :  those  winds  are  unwholsome, 
ifying,  and  make  men  subject  to  diseases.  The  best  building  for  health, 
^rdingto  him,  is  in  ^  high  places,  and  in  an  excellent  prospect,  hkethatof 
deston  in  Oxfordshire  (which  place  1  must,  honoris  ergo,  mention)  is  lately 
fairly  "  built  in  a  good  aire,  good  prospect,  good  soile,  both  for  profit  and 
sure,  not  so  easily  to  be  matched.  P.  Crescentius  (in  his  lib.  I .  de  Ayric. 
5)  is  very  copious  in  this  subject,  how  a  house  should  be  wholsomely  sited, 
good  coast,  good  aire,  wind,  &c.  Varro  (dc  re  rust.  lib.  1.  cap.  12)  ®for- 
lakes  and  rivers,  marish  and  manured  grounds  :  they  cause  a  bad  aire, 
s  diseases,  hard  to  be  cured  :  ^ifit  be  so  that  he  cannot  help  it^  better,  as 
dviseth,  sell  thy  house  and  land,  than  lose  thine  health.  He  that  respects 
this  in  chusing  of  his  seat,  or  building  his  house,  is  mente  captus,  mad, 
to  saith,  and  his  dwelling  next  to  hell  it  self,  according  to  Columella;  he 
mends,  in  conclusion,  the  middle  of  a  hill,  upon  a  descent.  Baptista  Porta, 
lliB,  lib.  I.  cap.  22)  censures  Varro,  Cato,  Columella,  and  those  ancient 
icks,  approving  many  things,  disallowing  some,  and  will  by  all  means  have 
front  of  an  house  stand  to  the  south,  which  how  it  may  be  good  in  Italy 
hotter  climes,  I  know  not ;  in  our  northern  countries  I  am  sure  it  is  best. 
)hanus  a  Frenchman  (pnedio  rustic,  lib.  1.  cap.  4)  subscribes  to  this,  ap- 
'ing  especially  the  descent  of  an  hill  south  or  south  east,  with  trees  to  the 
h,  so  that  it  be  well  watered ;  a  condition,  in  all  sites,  which  must  not  be 
Lted,  as  Herbastein  inculcates,  lib.  1.  Julius  Ccesar  Claudinus,  a  phy- 
.n,  consult.  24  for  a  nobleman  in  Poland,  melancholy  given,  adviseth  him 
well  in  a  house  inclining  to  the  **  cast,  and  *  by  all  means  to  provide  the 
be  cleer  and  sweet;  which  Montanus  (consil.  229)  counselleth  theearle 
iffonfort  his  patient — to  inhabit  a  pleasant  house,  and  in  a  good  aire.  If 
J  so  the  naturall  site  may  not  be  altered  of  our  city,  town,  village,  yet  by 
ioiall  means  it  may  be  helped.  In  hot  countries,  therefore,  they  make 
streets  of  their  cities  very  narrow,  all  over  Spain,  Africk,  Italy,  Greece, 
many  citijs  of  France,  in  Languedock  especipHy,  and  Provence,  those 
hern  parts :  Monpelier,  the  habitation  and  university  of  physicians,  is  so 
t,  with  high  houses,  narrow  streets,  to  divert  the  suns  scalding  rayes, 
:h  Tacitus  commends,  (lib.  15.  Annal.)  as  most  agreeing  to  their  health, 
*ause  the  height  of  buildings,  and  narrowness  of  streets,  keep  away  the 
beams.  Some  cities  use  galleries,  or  arched  cloysters  towards  the  street, 
)amascus,  Bologna,  Padua,  Bema  in  Switzerland,  Westchester  with  us, 
7e\\  to  avoid  tempests,  as  the  suns  scorching  heat.  They  build  on  high 
in  hot  countries,  for  more  aire ;  or  to  the  sea  side,  as  Baiee,  Naples,  &c. 
ur  northern  coasts  we  are  opposite ;  we  commend  straight,  broad,  open, 
streets,  as  most  befitting  and  agreeing  to  our  clime.     We  build  in  bot- 

onUni  et  maritiml  salabrioresi,  accUves,  et  ad  Boream  vergentes.  JTbe  dwelUng  of  Sir  To. 

Bt,  Knight  Baronet.  *  In  his  Snrray  of  Cornwall,  book  2.  •  Prop*  paludra,  stagna,  et  loca 

▼a,  vel  ad  Austrum,  vel  ad  Ocddentem  inclinat«»  domui  rant  morbosae.  ■*  ^P^itet  Igitur  ad 

Item  domus  in  altioribua  Kdificare»  et  ad  speculaUonem.  ■  By  John  Bancroft,  Dr.  of  IMvinlty,  my 

lam  tutor  in  Chriit  Church,  Oxon,  now  the  Right  Reverend  Lord  BUhopof  Oxon,  who  built  this 
!  for  himself  and  his  successors.  •  Hyeme  erit  vehementer  frigida,  et  KsUte  non  salubris :  poludes 

fkciunt  crasram  afrem,  et  difficlles  morbos.        p  Vendas  quot  asslbus  poasis,  et,  si  nequeas,  reltnquaa. 
Leap.  2.    In  Oreo  habitat.  'Aurora  Musis  arnica.    Vitruv.  'JEdes  Orientem  spectantea 

9bUisstmus  inhabitet,  et  curet  ut  sit  aCr  clarus,  lucidus,  odorifems.    Eligat  haWtaUonem  optimo 
incuodam.  •QnonUm  anguata  lUnemm  ct  altitudo  teetonun  non  perlnde  aolis  calorem 

tant. 
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tomes  for  warmth :  and  that  site  of  Mitylene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  in  the 
.£gean  Sea,  (which  Vitnivius  so  much  discommends,  magnificently  built  with 
fair  houses,  sed  imprudenter  positam,  unadvisedly  sited,  because  it  lay  along 
to  the  south,  and  when  the  south  wind  blew,  the  people  were  all  sick)  would 
make  an  excellent  site  in  our  northern  climes. 

Of  that  artificial!  site  of  houses  I  have  sufficiently  discoursed :  if  the  site  of 
the  dwelling  may  not  be  altered,  yet  there  is  much  in  choice  of  such  a  cham- 
ber or  room,  in  opportune  opening  and  shutting  of  windowes,  excluding  forrain 
aire  and  winds,  and  walking  abn^  at  convenient  times.  "  Crato,  a  German, 
commends  east  and  south  site  (disallowing  cold  aire  and  northern  winds  in 
this  case,  rainy  weather  and  misty  dayes)  free  from  putrefaction,  fens,  bogs, 
and  muckhills.  If  the  aire  be  such,  open  no  windowes;  come  not  abroad. 
Montanus  will  have  his  patient  not  to  ^stir  at  all,  if  the  wind  be  big  or  tempes- 
tuous, as  most  part  in  March  it  is  with  us ;  or  in  cloudy,  louring,  dark  dayes, 
as  in  November,  which  we  commonly  call  the  black  moneth :  or  stormy,  let  the 
wind  stand  how  it  will;  consil.  27  and  30,  he  must  not  ''open  a  casement  in 
bcul  weather,  or  in  a  boisterous  season ;  consil,  299,  he  especially  forbids  us 
to  open  windows  to  a  south  wind.  The  best  site  for  chamber  windows,  in  my 
judgement,  are  north,  east,  south :  and  which  is  the  worst,  west.  Levinus 
Lemnius  {lib.  3.  cap.  3.  de  occult,  nat.  mir.)  attributes  so  much  to  aire,  and 
rectifying  of  wind  and  windowes,  that  he  holds  it  alone  sufficient  to  make  a 
man  sick  or  well;  to  alter  body  and  minde.  ^A  deer  air  cheares  up  the 
spirits,  exhilarates  the  minde ;  a  thick,  black,  misty,  tempestuous,  contracts, 
overthrows.  Great  heed  is  therefore  to  be  taken  at  what  times  we  walke,  how 
we  place  our  windows,  lights,  and  houses,  how  we  let  in  or  exclude  this  ambient 
aire.  The  Egyptians,  to  avoid  immoderate  heat,  make  their  windows  on  the 
top  of  the  house,  like  chimnies,  with  two  tunnells  to  draw  a  through  aire.  In 
Spain  they  commonly  make  great  opposite  windows  without  glass,  still  shut- 
ting those  which  are  next  to  the  sun.  So  likewise  in  Turkey  and  Italy  (Venice 
excepted,  which  brags  of  her  stately  glazed  palaces)  they  use  paper  windows 
to  like  purpose ;  and  lye  sub  die,  m  the  top  of  their  fiat-roofed  houses,  so 
sleeping  under  the  canopy  of  heaven.  In  some  parts  of  y Italy  they  have 
windmills,  to  draw  a  cooling  aire  out  of  hollow  caves,  and  disperse  the  same 
through  ail  the  chambers  of  their  palaces,  to  refresh  them ;  as  at  Costoza  the 
house  of  Csesareo  Trento,  a  gentleman  of  Vicenza,  and  elsewhere.  Many 
excellent  means  are  invented  to  correct  nature  by  art.  If  none  of  these  courses 
help,  the  best  way  is  to  make  artificiall  aire,  which  howsoever  is  profitable 
and  good,  still  to  be  made  hot  and  moist,  and  to  be  seasoned  with  sweet  per- 
fumes, 'pleasant  and  lightsome  as  may  be  :  to  have  roses,  violets,  and  sweet 
smelling  flowers  ever  in  their  windows,  posies  in  their  hand.  Laurentius 
commends  water-lillies,  a  vessell  of  warm  water  to  evaporate  in  the  room, 
which  will  make  a  more  delightsome  perftime,  if  there  be  added  orange 
flowers,  pils  of  citrons,  rosemary,  cloves,  bayes,  rose-water,  rose-vinegar, 
belzoin,  ladanum,  styrax,  and  such  like  gums,  which  make  a  pleasant  and 
acceptable  perfume.  ^  Bessardus  Bisantinus  prefers  the  smoak  of  juniper  to 
melancholy  persons,  which  is  in  great  request  with  us  at  Oxford,  to  sweeten 
our  chambers.  '^Guianerius  prescribes  the  aire  to  be  moistened  with  water, 
and  sweet  herbs  boiled  in  it,  vine  and  sallow-leaves,  &c.  *^to  besprinkle  the 

*  Consil.  21.  11.  2.  Frigidus  ai!r»  nubllooui,  denmu,  yltandns,  aeque  ac  venti  •eptemtrionales»  &c. 
*  Consil.  24.  *  Penestram  non  aperUt.  *  Discutit  sol  horrorem  craMl  spiritftSp  mentem  exhilarat ;  non 
enim  tam  corpora,  quam  et  anlml,  matattonem  Inde  subeant,  pro  cceli  et  ventorum  ratione,  et  sanl  allter 
affecti  sunt  ccelo  nubilo,  allter  sereno.  De  naturft  ventorum,  see  Pliny,  lib.  2.  cap.  26,  27,  28.  Strabo,  11.  7. 
fiv.  y  Pines  Morisnn,  part.  1.  c.  4.  ■  Altomarua,  cap.  7.  Bruel.  Mr  tit  luddua,  bene  olens,  hunildut. 
Montaltus  idem.  ca.  :i6.    Olfactus  rerum  suavluro.    Laureotios,  c.  8.  *  Ant.  Philoa.  cap.  de  melanc. 

>>  Tract.  16.  c.  9.     Ex  redolentibus  herUs  et  follia  vltis  vinlfene,  saHds,  ftc.  '  Pavimentum  aceto  et 

aquH  rusaceft  irrorare,  J^iurent.  c.  8. 
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gruuod  iuid  pijsts  wiUi  rose- wuLer, rase- vinegur.wliitli  Aviccnna  much  approt 
Of  colours  it  is  good  to  beliuld  grceii.red,  yellow, and  wbiLe.and  by  all  mi 
to  have  light  euougii  witli  windows  in  the  day,  wax  candles  in  llie  nijiht, 
chambcn,  good  fires  in  wiuter,  merry  companions ;  for,  though  riiulancTioly 
sons  love  to  be  darke  and  alone,  yet  darkness  is  a  great  cucreaser  ul'tlie  humi 
Although  our  ordinary  aire  be  good  by  nature  or  art,  yet  it  is  not  an 
as  1  have  said,  still  to  alter  it ;  no  better  phvelck  for  a  melancholy  man  titan 
change  of  aire  and  variety  of  places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashions.     "*  Leo 
Afer  spealccs  of  many  of  his  countrymen  so  cured,  without  all  otiier  physici 
amongst  the  Negroes,  ikere  U  such  an  excellent  aire,  that  if  any  of  fhem 
nek  elsewhere,  and  brought  thither,  he  U  iaalantly  recovered ;  of  which 
vja»  often  an  eye-witttrFs.     '^Jjpsius,  Zuinger,  and 

of  ordinary  trai<jll.  No  man,  saith  Lipsius,  in  on  epistle  to  Phil.  Lanoii 
a  noble  fiiend  of  liia,  now  ready  to  make  a  voyage,  'can  lie  tueh  a  itlotk  or 
atone,  vahom  that  pleasant  speculation  of  countriet,  citict,  toivnt,  rivers,  will 
not  affect,  ^Seneca  the  pliillosopher  was  inftnitely  taken  willi  the  sight  of 
Sciptu  Alricauus  house,  near  Lintemum,  to  view  those  old  buildings,  cistemi^ 
butlies,  tombs.  Sec.  And  how  was  "Tully  pleased  with  t)ie  sight  of  AUienfj' 
to  behold  those  ancient  and  fatre  buildings,  with  a  i-emenibrance  of  tl 
worthy  hdiabitants.     Puulus  .£milius,  tJiat  renowned  Roman  caplaii 

he  had  conquered  Perseus  tlie  last  king  of  MaiM^donia,  and  now  made 

of  his  tedious  wars,  though  he  had  been  long  absent  from  Konie,  and  much 
there  desired,  about  the  beginning  of  autumne  (as  'Uvy  describes  it)  madi 
a  pleasant  peregrination  all  over  Greece,  accompanied  wiUi  his  sou  Scipio, 
Atlienteus,  the  brother  of  king  Eumeues,  leaving  the  ctmrgo  of  his  army 
Sulpitius  Gallus.  By  Thessaly  he  went  to  Delphos,  thence  to  Megaris,  Au 
Athena,  Argos,  Lacedtemon,  Megalopolis,  ike.  He  took  great  content, 
ceeding  delight,  in  that  his  voyage  :  as  who  doth  not  that  shall  attempt 
likCf  Uiough  his  travell  be  ad  jactationem  magtt  yuam  ad  usitot  reipub,  (as 
Jone  well  observes)  to  cracke,  gaze,  see  fine  sights  and  fashions,  spend  time, 
rather  than  for  his  own  or  pubhke  good  ?  (as  it  is  to  many  gallants  that 
travel  out  their  beat  dales,  together  with  their  means,  manners,  honesty, 
religion)  yet  it  availeth  howsoever.  For  peregrination  charmes  our  senses 
with  such  unspeakable  and  sweet  variety,  'that  some  count  him  unhappy 
that  never  travelled,  a  kinde  of  prisoner,  and  pity  his  case,  that  from  bis 
cradle  to  his  old  age  beholds  the  same  still ;  still,  still  the  same,  the  same  : 
inaomuch  Uiat  'Khasis  (con',  lib,  I,  Tract.  3.)  doth  not  only  commend  but 
enjoyn  travell,  and  such  variety  of  objects,  to  a  melancholy  man,  and  to  Ij/i 
in  diverse  innes,  to  be  drown  into  secerall  companies.  Montaltus  (cap.  3C 
and  many  neotericks  are  of  the  same  minde.  Celsus  adviseih  him,  iheretbi 
that  will  continue  his  health,  to  have  varium  vita  genua,  diversity  of  calli 
occuiiations,  to  be  busied  a.houl,'" totnelimes  to  live  jii  the  city,  sometimes' 
the  countrey ;  now  lo  study  or  work,  to  be  intent,  then  again  to  hawk  or  ' 
swim,  run,  ride,  or  exercise  himself.  A  good  prospect  alone  will  ease  m 
choly,  as  Gomesius  contends,  lib.  2.  c.  1 .  de  Sale.  Tlie  citizens  of  ' 
cino,  saith  Ite,  otherwise  penned  in,  melancholy,  and  stirring  little  ah 
are  much  delighted  with  that  pleasant  prospect  their  city  hath  into  the 
which,  like  tliat  of  old  Athens,  beaid«a  ^gina,  Salamina,  and  many  plea, 
islands,  had  all  the  variety  of  delicious  objects:  so  are  those  Neapolitanes, 
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inkaliit&nts  of  Genua,  to  see  tite  ships,  boats,  and  passongers,  go  by,  out 
of  Uieir  windows,  tlieir  whole  cities  being  sit^  on  the  side  of  an  liill,  Uke  Pera 
by  Constatittnopie,  so  that  each  house  almost  hath  a  free  prospect  to  the  sea, 
as  some  part  of  London  to  the  Thames :  or  to  have  a  free  prospect  all  over 
the  city  at  once,  as  at  Granado  in  Spain,  and  Fez  in  Africk,  the  river  running 
betwixt  two  declining  hills,  the  steepness  cauaeih  each  bouse  almost  as  well  to 
oversee,  as  to  be  overseen  of  the  rest.  Every  country  is  full  of  &ucb  °  delight- 
some prospects,  as  well  within  land  as  by  sea,  as  Kemion  and  i*  Rama  in 
Palsatina,  Colalto  in  Italy,  the  top  of  Taygetus,  or  Acrocorinthut,  that  old 
decayed  castle  in  Corinth,  from  which  Peloponnesus,  Greece,  the  Ionian  find 
a£gteanseas,weiesenie/ef  jiiRtf/.atone  view  tobe  taken.  In  Egypt  the  square 
top  of  tlie  great  Pyramia  300  yards  in  height,  and  so  the  sultans  palace  in 
Grand  Cairo,  the  country  being  plain,  hath  a  marvellous  faire  prospect,  as  well 
over  Nilus,  as  that  great  city,  five  Itahan  miles  long,  and  two  broad,  by  the 
river  aide  :  from  mount  Sion  in  Jerusalem  the  holy  land  is  of  all  sides  to  be 
seen.  Such  high  places  are  infinite  :  with  us,  those  of  the  best  note  areGlaa- 
scnbury  tower,  Bever  castle,  RoUway  Grange,  **  Waleby  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
I  lately  received  a  real  kindness  by  the  rouniticence  of  the  right  honourable  my 
noble  lady  and  patroness,  the  Lady  Frances  countess  dowager  of  Exeter ;  and 
two  amongst  the  rest,  which  I  may  not  omit  for  vicinities  sake,  OUbury  in  the 
confines  of  Warwickshire,  where  1  have  oflen  looked  about  me  with  great 
delight,  at  the  foot  of  which  hill '  I  was  bom  ;  and  Hanbury  in  Staflbrdshire, 
contiguous  to  which  is  Falde  a  pleasant  village,  and  an  ancient  patrimony  be- 
longing lo  our  family,  now  in  the  possession  of  mine  elder  brother  William 
Burton,  esquire.  '  Barclay  the  Scot  commends  that  of  Greenwich  tower  for 
one  of  the  best  prospects  in  Europe,  to  see  London  on  the  one  side,  the  Thames, 
ships,  and  pleasant  meadows,  on  the  other.  There  be  those  that  say  as  much 
iind  more  of  St.  Marks  steeple  in  Venice.  Yet  these  are  too  great  a  distance ; 
some  are  especially  affected  with  such  objects  as  be  near,  to  see  passengerG  go 
by  in  some  great  rode  way,  or  boats  in  a  river,  ui  tukjectum  /brum  deapieere, 
to  oversee  a  fair,  a  market-place,  or  out  of  a  pleasant  window  into  some 
lliorough-fiire  street  to  behold  a  continual  concourse,  a  promiscuous  route, 
coining  and  going,  or  a  multitude  of  spectators  at  a  theater,  a  maske,  or  some 
such  like  shew.  But  1  rove  :  the  sura  is  this,  that  variety  of  actions,  objects, 
-'■ —  places,  are  escellent  good  in  this  infirmity,  and  all  others,  good  fur  man, 
for  beast.  'Constantine  the  empcrour  (lib.  \'i.  cap.  13.  ex  Leoitlio) 
it  oa  omit/  cure  far  rotten  sheep,  and  any  manNer  of  siehe  cattel. 
iliuB  ^  Fonte  Eugubinus,  that  great  doctor,  at  the  latter  end  of  many  of 
his  consultations,  fas  commonly  he  doth  set  down  what  success  his  physik 
liad)  in  melancholy  most  especiidly  approves  of  tliis  above  all  other  re- 
medies whatsoever,  as  appears,  consult.  69,  consult.  229,  ifc.  "  Many  other 
'  \ni/a  helped:  but  change  of  aire  was  that  which  wrought  the  cure, and  did 
It  good, 

Mt.mb.IV. —Exercise  rectified  of  Bodg  and  Minde. 
[To  that  great  inconvenience,  which  comes  on  the  one  side  by  unmoderate 
unseasonable  exercise,  too  much  solitariness  and  idleness  on  the  other. 
It  be  opposed,  as  an  antidote,  a  moderate  and  seasonable  use  of  it,  and 
:  both  of  body  and  minde.  as  a  most  materiall  circumstance,  much  con- 
ing to  this  cure,  and  to  the  generall  preservation  of  our  health.     The 
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inuon  increattetli  iinil  decreaselh ;  stais  and  planets  keep  tbeJt  i 
inotiuna;  the  ^re  is  rtiU  Uw«ed  bv  the  winds:  die  nalera  eb  anil  tlav,  i 
tbeii  consetralion  no  doubt,  to  teach  us  that  we  should  ever  be  iu  action. 
For  which  cau»e  Hieroni  prescribes  Rusiicua  the  monk,  that  he  be  alwavce 
occupi<^  about  some  busincMor  other, '  that  the  demit  do  noljind  him  iai 
'  Seneca  would  have  a  miui  do  something,  though  it  be  to  no  purp 
*  Xenophon  wisheth  oiie  rather  to  play  at  tables,  dice,  or  make  a  jeatgr^ 
liiinicll  (though  be  lui^^bt  be  far  better  imployed)  than  do  nothing. 
1  A^gyptians  of  old,  and  matiy  tloumhing  commonwealths  since,  Inve  fl 
joyncd  labour  and  eicrcise  to  all  sorts  of  men,  to  be  of  some  v 
calltDg,  and  to  give  an  aijcutint  of  iLeir  time,  to  prevent  those  grievous  I 
chiefs  that  comt  by  idleneifs;  Jar,  at /odder,  whip,  and  burlhen,  Mong'H 
the  u*$e,  to  meat,  corrtcUon,  and  worke,  unto  the  aervanf,  EccIub.  33.  23. 
lilt-  Tutks  injoyn  all  men  whatsoever,  of  what  degree,  to  be  of  some  Hade 
or  oilier  ;  the  grand  Signiot  liimself  is  not  excused.  '  In  our  memory  (sailh 
Sabellicuii)  Mahomet  the  Turke,  he  that  conquered  Greecf,  at  that  vrry 
time  when  he  heard  ambaatadourt  of  other  prineea,  did  either  carve  or  tut 
wooden  fpnonei,  or  Jrame  somethimj  upon  a  table.  'This  present  suUaii 
makes  notches  fur  bows.  The  Jews  lire  most  severe  in  this  examinalion  of 
time.  All  wcl-governetl  places,  towns,  families,  and  every  discreet  person 
will  be  a  law  unto  himself.  Bui,  amongst  us,  the  badge  of  gentry  is  idle- 
ness :  to  l>e  cif  no  calling,  not  to  labour  (fur  that's  derogatory  to  their  birth), 
hi  be  u  mMT  apectaior,  a  drone,  frugts  contumere  nalui,  to  have  no  neces- 
Miry  employment  to  busie  himself  about  in  church  and  commonwealth  (some 
lew  eoverners  exempted),  but  to  rise  In  eat,  Sic,  to  spend  his  dayes  in  hawk- 
ing, himting,  &c.  and  such  hke  disports  and  recreations  C*  which' our  casuists 
tax),  are  the  wile  exercise  almost  and  ordinary  actions  of  our  nobility,  and  in 
which  they  are  loo  immoderate,  And  ihence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  city 
and  country  so  many  grievances  of  body  and  mind,  and  this  ferall  disease 
of  melancmjly  so  frequently  rageth,  and  now  domineers  almost  all  over 
Europe  amongst  our  great  ones.  They  know  not  how  to  spend  their  times 
(disports  excepted,  which  are  all  their  business  J.  what  to  do,  or  otherwise  how 
to  bestow  themselves:  like  our  nio<lem  Frenchmen,  that  had  rather  lose  a 

Kund  of  blood  in  a  single  combate,  than  a  drop  of  sweat  in  any  honest 
XJur.  Every  man  ulmost  liath  something  or  other  to  employ  hlmselt' 
alioul,  some  vocation,  some  trade  :  but  they  do  all  by  ministers  and  servants ; 
adolia  duntaxat  te  nalot  exittimant,  imo  itd  sui  ijisius  plerumi/ae  et  alto- 
rum  pemiciem,  '  us  one  freely  tuxetli  such  kinde  of  men  :  they  are  all  for 
pastimes ;  'tis  all  tlieir  study  ;  all  their  invention  tends  to  this  alone,  to  drive 
away  time,  as  if  tlicy  were  bom,  some  of  tliem,  to  noother  ends.  Therefore 
to  correct  and  avoid  these  errors  and  inconveniences,  our  divines,  physicians, 
tmd  politicians,  so  much  labour,  und  so  seriously  exhort ;  and  for  this  disease 
in  nartieular,  **  there  can  be  no  better  cure  than  cantitiuall  business,  as  Rhasls 
huttll,  to  have  somn  employment  or  other,  which  may  set  their  minde  aworke, 
anddiitract  their  cngitations.  Riches  may  not  easily  be  hud  without  labour 
and  industry,  nnr  learning  without  study  ;  neither  can  our  health  be  improved 
without  botlily  exerriw.     If  it  Iw  of  the  body,  Guianerius  allowes  that  e 
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^^^Be,  which  is  j^ntlu,  'and  itill  after  tkosr  ordinary  frieations,  whii:h  iliiifiL  he  J 
^^^■ed  every  morning.     Montalt.ua  {cap.  26)  aud  Jason  Pmtensis  use  slmoRt  ihc  I 
^^^■oe  words,  highly  coraiuenditig  exercise,  if  it  he  muderate  :  a  wonderful  help,  f 
^HPuMci,  Crato  calls  it,  and  u  greal  meant  to  preserve  »ur  health,  as  adding  I 
^^^trenglh  to  the  whole  body,  increasing  naturall  heat,  by  meant  of  mluch,  the  I 
nutriment  tt  well  concocted  in  the  stomacke,  liver,  and  veinet.few  or  ho  eru- 
•lilies  left,  is  happily  distributed  over  all  the  body.   Besides,  it  expells  excre- 
ments by  sweat,  and  other  insensible  vapours  :  in  so  much  that  'dileii  prefera  I 
uercise  before  all  pliysick,  rectilication  of  diet,  or  any  regimen  in  what  kinde  | 
pev«r  ;  'tis  Natures  physician.     'Fulgentius  (out  of  GordoDiiis.  de  ctmsern. 
i^.  hom    lib.   I.  cop.  7)  tearni!!  exercise  a  fpur  of  u  dull  sleepy  nature,  the  J 
^forter  of  the  memberi,  cure  of  infirmity,  death  qf  diseases,  destruction  of  9 
mischiefea  and  vices.     The  fltteal  tline  fui  exercise  is  a  little  before  dinner,  r 
little  before  supper,  '■or  at  any  lime  when  the  body  is  empty.     Montanua 
mtil.  31)  prescribes  it  every  morning  to  his  patient,  and  that,  as  'Calenus  j 
des,  after  he  hath  done  his  ordinary  needs,  rubbed  Aw  body,  viashed  his  I 
hands  and  face,  combed  his  heal,  and  garijarised.     What  kinde  of  exercise  | 
he  should  use,  Galen  tells  us,  lib.  2.  et  3.  de  sanil.  luend.  and  in  what  mea- 
sure, 3till  the  body  be  ready  to  sweat,  and  roused  up,  ad  rabarem,  some  say, 
I  ad  sttdorem,  lest  it  should  dry  the  body  too  much ;  others  injoyn  those 
tolesome  businesses, as  to  dig  so  lung  inhis  garden,  to  hold  the  plough,  and  the 
.  Some  prescribe  fretpient  and  violent  labour  and  exercises,  as  sawing  every 
ftjf,  so  long  together,  {ejitd.  6,     Hippocrates  confounds  tiiem)  bnt  that  is  in 
aome  cases,  to  some  peculiar  men;  ^the  most  forbid,  and  will  by  no  means 
have  it  go  farther  than  a  beginning  sweat,  as  being  'perilous  if  it  exceed. 

Of  these  labours,  exercises,  and  recreations,  which  are  likewise  included, 
some  properly  belong  to  the  body,  some  to  the  mind,  some  more  easie,  some 
hard,  some  with  delight,  some  without,  some  within  doors,  some  naturall, 
some  are    artificiall.     Amongst    bodjly  exercises,  Galen    commends   ludum    > 
parvar  pila,  to  play  at  ball :  be  it  with  the  hand  or  racket,  in  tenniacourts,    , 
or  otherwise,  it  exerciseth  each  part  of  the  bndv,  and  doth  much  good,  so  that 
they  sweat  not  too  much.     It  was  in  greiil  request  of  old  amongst  the  Greeks, 
Romanes,  Barbarians,  mentiiined  by  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  Plinius.     Some 
write  that  Aganella,  a  fair  maide  of  Corcyra,  was  the  inventer  of  it ;  for  she 
^'— sented  the  first  ball  that  ever  was  made,  to  Nauaica,  the  daughter  of  kinp 
1,  and  taught  her  how  to  use  it. 
e  ordinary  sports  which  are  used  abroad,  are  hawking,  hunting:  kUares    \ 
mndi  tnbores,  "one  calls  them,  because  they  reereate  body  and  minde : 
"anotlier,  "the  hetl  exercise  that  is,  by  which  alone  many  have  been  f freed 
from  all  ferall  diseases,      Hegesippus  (lib.  1.  cap.   37)  relates  of  Herod, 
iliat  he  was  easfd  ofa  grievous  mebnrholy  by  that  means.     Plato  (7  de  ley.) 
highly  magnifies  it,  dividing  it  into  three  parts,  by  land,  water,  ayre.     Xeno- 
phon  (in  Cyropicd.)  graces  it  with  a  great  name,  Deorum  manus,  the  gift  of  ■ 
the  gods,  a  piincely  sport,  which  they  have  ever  used,  saith  Langius,  (epist.    [ 
59.  lib.  2)  as  well  for  health  as  ptcanure,  and  do  at  this  day,  it  being  the  sole 
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almost  and  ordinary  sport  of  out  noblf  men  in  Europe,  and  eUewliere  all  Off 
the  world.  Bohcmus  yde  vutr.gent.  lib.  3.  cap.  12)  etilcs  it  therefore  (fu(£iim 
no/nliam !  eommuniler  veuatttur,  quod  sibi  solis  licere  eontendunt ;  'tis  all  their 
study,  their  exerciK,  ordinary  business,  all  their  talk  :  and  indeed  some  dote 
too  mncb  allcr  it ;  they  can  do  nothing  ebe,  discourse  of  niiught  else.  Paulas 
J  oviue  (rfcfcr.  iJril.)  doth  in  someaort  tax  ourifnj^/iM  nobilily  for  it,  for  liv- 
ing in  Ike  country  »n  much, and  too  frequent  use  of  it,  at  if  they  had  no  other 
mearn  but  hauihing  and  hwlinj  to  approve  themtctves  gentlemen  with. 

Hawking  comes  neer  to  hunting,  the  one  in  ttie  aire,  as  the  other  on  the 
earth,  a  sport  as  much  aflected  as  the  other,  by  some  preferred.  'It  was 
never  heard  of  amongst  the  Romans,  invented  some  1300  years  since,  and 
first  mentioned  by  Firmicus,  Ub.  5.  cap.  8.  The  Greek  emperoiirs  liegiin  it, 
and  now  nothing  so  fretinent :  he  is  nobody,  that  in  the  season  hath  not  a 
hawke  on  his  fist :  a  great  art ,  and  'many  books  written  of  it.  It  is  a  won- 
der to  hear  'what  is  related  of  the  Turkes  officers  in  this  behalf,  how  many 
thousand  men  are  employed  about  it,  how  manr  hawks  of  all  sorts,  how 
much  revenewes  consumed  on  that  only  disport,  how  much  time  is  spent  at 
Adrianople  alone  every  year  to  that  purpose.  The  "Persian  kings  hawk 
ader  butterflies  with  sparrows,  made  to  that  use,  and  stares ;  lesser  hawks  for 
lesser  games  they  have,  and  bigger  for  the  rest,  that  they  niay  produce  their 
sport  to  all  seasons.  The  Muscovian  emperours  reclaime  eagles  to  Hy  at 
lundes,  tones,  &c.  and  such  a  one  was  sent  for  a  present  to  'Queen  Elizabeth; 
some  reclaime  ravens,  castnls.  pies,  &c.  and  man  them  for  their  pleasures. 

Fowling  is  more  troublesome,  but  all  out  as  delightsome  to  some  sorts  of 
men,  be  It  with  guns,  lime,  nets,  glades,  ginnea,  strings,  baits,  pitfalls,  pipes, 
calls,  Btawking-hnreea,  setting-doggs,  coy-ducka,  &c.  or  otherwise.  Some 
much  delight  to  lake  larks  with  day-nets,  small  birds  with  chaffe-nets,  plo- 
vers, partridge,  herons,  snite,  &c.  Henry  the  third,  king  of  Castile,  {as  Ma- 
riaoa  the  Jesuite  reports  of  him,  lib.  3.  cap.  7)  was  much  atiected  'un'fA 
catching  of  (/uailrt :  and  many  ^ntlemen  take  a  singular  pleasure  at  morn- 
ing and  evening  lo  go  abroad  with  their  quailc-pipes,  and  will  take  any  patnea 
losatisfietheirdelightin  that  kinde.  The  'Italians  have  gardens  fitted  to  such 
use,  with  nets,  bushes,  gtades,  sparing  no  cost  or  industry,  and  are  very  much 
affected  with  the  sport.  Tycho  Brahe,  that  great  astronomer,  in  the  Choro- 
gi&phy  of  his  Isle  of  Huena,  and  castle  of  Uraniburge,  puts  down  his  nets,  and 
manner  of  catching  small  birds  as  an  ornament,  and  a  recreation,  wherein  he 
himself  was  sometimes  employed. 

Fishing  is  a  kinde  of  hunting  by  water,  be  it  with  nets,  weeles,  baits,  ang- 
ling or  otherwise,  and  yeelds  all  out  as  much  pleasure  to  some  men.  at  dogs 
or  hawks,  'when  they  draw  their  fsh  upon  the  bank,  saith  Nic.  Henselius, 
Silesiographia  cap.  3,  speaking  of  that  extraordinary  delight  his  countrymen 
took  in  fishing,  and  in  making  of  pooles.  James  Dubraviue,  that  Moravian, 
in  his  book  de  pise,  tellech,  bow  travelling  by  the  highway  side  in  Silesia,  he 
found  a  nobleman  'booted  up  to  the  tfroinet,  wading  liimself,  pulling  the  nets, 
and  labouring  as  much  as  any  fisherman  of  them  all :  and  when  some  belike 
objected  to  him  the  baseness  of  hia  office,  he  excused  himself.  *that  if  other 
M0n  might  hunt  hares  why  ihoald  not  he  Hunt  carpet?      Many  gentlemen  in 

•  NoblUtuooinli  me  urbn  ruHilll.  cuI'Uli  n  IIW rion  culo  giudct,  gnwrisqdf  dlgnlulem  untmulmr 
mnUinie  cl  rdcaQum  lucuiilti  TiHIiir.  ■  Jm.  SnJifrr,  nnnmiml.  In  CIrIn,  fal,  3U.  Bnlniulti.  33  df  Nov. 
rtwt,  cum.  Id  Puidr,  •  Droieiriai  CanilintlnDu,  ilc  re  scrlpltnril  Ubo.  a  P.  liillu  l.alint  reddilui. 
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on,  with  us,  will  wade  up  to  the  8m>-botc3.  upon  $ 
itaril^  undei'take  titat  to  satisite  their  {lieaaure,  which  a  poor  man  for  a 
stipeDd  would  scarre  be  hired  to  undergo,     Plutarch,  in  his  book  de 
animal,  speaks  aguinst  all  fishing,  ''a«  u  filthy, base, illiberaUimplny' 
\nt,  having  neither  u!it  nor  perspicaeitt/  in  it,  nor  toorlh  the  labour.      But 
tliftt  shall  consider  the  variety  of  baits,  for  all  seasons,  and  pretty  device*  J 
wliich  our  anglers  have  invented,  pecuhar  lines,  false  Hies,  severall  3leights,'1 
*c.  will  say,  tiial  it  deserves  like  conimendalion,  requires  as  much  study  an^l 
penpicacity  as  the  rest,  and  is  to  be  preferred  before  many  of  tliem;  because! 
liawking  aiul  hunting'  are  very  laborious,  much  riding,  and  niauy  danger^fl 
uccompany  them ;  but  this  is  still  and  tjiiiei :  and  if  so  be  the  angler  catch  ntf  I 
(ish,  yet  he  hath  a  wholesome  walk  to  the  brook  aide,  pleasant  shude,  by  (he!  I 
t  silver  streams  ;  he  hath  good  aire,  and  sweet  sniels  of  tine  fresh  mea-  f 
flowers :  he  hears  the  melodious  hariuoiiy  of  birds ;  he  s 

ducks,  water-hens,  cooti^d,  6cc.  and  many  other  fowle,  with  their  I 
rhicb  he  thinketb  better  than  the  noise  of  hoimds,  or  blast  of  hornes^  I 
all  the  sport  liiat  tliey  can  make.  f 

Many  other  sports  and  recreations  there  be,  much  in  use,  as  ringingi'  1 
bowling,  shooting,  which  Askum  commends  in  a  just  volume,  and  hath  itfV 
former  limes  been  injoyned  by  statute,  as  a  defensive  exercise,  and  an  •'■  ho-  | 
10  our  land,  as  well  may  witness  our  victories  in  France;  kcelpins,  tronks, 
its,  pitching  bars,  hurling:,  wrestling,  leaping,  running,  fencing,  mustring, 
imming,  wasters,  foiles,  foot-ball,  balown,  quintans,  &c.  and  many  such, 
lich  are  the  common  recreations  of  the  countryfolks;  riding  of  great  horses, 
inning  at  rings,  tills  and  tumaments,  horse-races,  wilde-goose  chaaea,  whic^  J 
the  disports  of  greater  men,  and  good  in  tliemselves,  though  many  gentle- 
1,  by  that  means,  gallop  quite  out  of  their  fortunes. 

But  tlie  most  pleasant  of  all  outward  pastimes  is  that  of  **  Aretseus,  deam-] 
tlalio  per  amana  loca,  to  make  a  petty  progress,  a  merry  journey  now  ai 
with  some  good  companions,  to  visit  friend,  see  cities,  castles,  towns. 


VtO  walk  amongst  orchards,  gardens,  bowers,  mounts,  and  arbours,  artificialll 
gildemcOTCfi,  green  IhickclB,  arches,  groves,  lawns,  rivulets,  fountains  and  sucll^ 
nie  pleasant  places,  like  that  Antiodiian  Daphne,  brooks,  pooles,  flsh-poDds,! 
etwixt  wood  and  water,  in  a  fair  meadow,  by  a  river  side,  '  ubi  varite  aviuMM 
mtatinHa»,fiorum  colores.  praturamjrulices.^c.  to  disport  in  some  pleasann 
ain,  park,  run  up  a  steep  hill  sometimes,  or  sit  in  a  shady  seat,  must  needs  ha] 
'Selectable  recreation.     H'lrtiiit  printipis  et  damns  nd  deleclatlnnem  fatta^M 
n  rvM,  Tiionle.  et pisHn/! ,vali/o  La  Montagna  :  the  princes gnrdcn  at  Fer>1 
a,  '  Schottus  highly  magnifies,  with  tlie  groves,  mountuines,  ponds,  f 
Slectable  prospect :  he  was  much  affected  with  it :  a  Pereian  paradisi  _ 
'  tsant  parke,  could  not  be  more  delectable  in  his  sight.     S,  Bernard,  in  the 
tsTTiplion  of  his  monastery,  is  almost  ravished  with  the  pleasures  of  it,   A  siek 
ti(sBithhe)jn7s  npona  green  bank;  and,  when  the  dog-star  parcbelh  the 
net,  and  dries  up  rivers,  he  tiet  in  a  thadie  bou^re,  Frotide  sub  arbore&  ter^M 
!ntia  tBmperat  astra,  and  feed*  hit  eyes  with  vtirictg  nfobjectt,  hearbt,  Ireet  tM 
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comfort  his  mwerVi  Ae  receive*  many  drlighliome  smeU  andjitt 
ears  tidth  that  tweet  and  various  harmony  of  birdes.  Good  God !  (saJth  be) 
tohal  a  company  of  pleaiuris  hast  thou  made  for  jnan  1  He  Uiat  should  be 
admitted  ou  a  Hudden  to  the  sight  of  such  a  |>alBc.-e  as  that  of  E«curiall  in 
Spain,  or  tothut^^'hich  the  Moores  built  alGranudu,  Pountenblewe  m  Fruicc, 
the  Turkea  gardens  in  his  seniglio,  wherein  all  manner  of  birds  and  beasts  are 
kept  for  pleasure,  wolves,  bears,  lyuoes,  tygera,  lyous,  elephants,  &c.  or  upoa 
the  banks  of  that  Thracian  Bosplionis ;  the  popes  Belvedere  In  Rome  '  a: 
pleasing  as  tliose  korti  pensilea  in  Babylon,  or  that  Indian  kings  delightsomi 
garden  in  ^  ^liao ;  or  '  those  bmous  gardens  of  the  Lord  Cantelow  in  Frmi< 
could  not  choose,  though  he  were  never  so  ill  apaid,  but  be  much  retreated 
the  time ;  or  many  of  out  noblemens  gardens  at  home.  To  take  a  boat 
pleasant  evening,  and  with  musick  °'  to  row  upon  the  waters,  which  Plutardl 
■o  much  applaudes,  £lian  admires,  upon  the  river  Peneus,  in  those  Thesaulian 
fields  beset  with  gi'een  bayes,  where  birds  so  sweetly  sing,  that  paasengers, 
enchanted  as  it  were  with  their  heavenly  musick,  omnium  luborum  el  cvrarum 
obliviscanlur,  forget  forthwith  all  labours,  care  and  grief;  or  in  a  gundilo 
through  the  grand  canale  in  Venice,  to  see  those  goodly  palaces,  must  needs 
refresh  and  give  content  to  a  melancholy  dull  spirit.  Or  to  see  the  inner  roomea 
of  a  fair-built  and  sumptuous  eediSce,  as  that  of  the  Persian  kings  so  much 
renowned  by  Diodorus  and  Curtius,  in  which  all  was  almost  beaten  gold 
"  chaires,  stooles,  thrones,  tabernacles,  and  pillars  of  gold,  plane  trees,  and 
vines  of  gold,  grapes  of  precious  stones,  all  the  other  ornaments  of  pure  gold, 

einU  mkMil  Tyrlo^ ) 

witii  sweel  odours  and  perfumes,  generous  wines,  npiparous  fare,  &c.  besides 
[  the  gallantesi  young  men,  the  fairest  p  virgins,  piiella:  scitiilre>Minitlranles,t\ie 
rarest  beauties  the  world  could  afford,  and  those  set  out  with  costly  and  cu- 
rious attires,  ad  stuporem  usque  spectantium,  with  exquisite  musick,  as  in 
1  Tri male h ions  house,  in  every  chamber,  sweet  voices  ever  sounding  day  and 
night,  incomparabilis  luxus,  all  delights  and  pleasures  in  each  kinde  which  to 
please  the  senses  could  possibly  be  devised  ot  had,  convivee  coronati,  deliciis 
ibrii,  ^c.  Telemaihus  in  Homer  is  brought  In  as  one  ravished  almost,  at  the 
sightof  that  magnificent  palace,  and  rich  furniture  of  Mencla'is,  when  he  beheld 

■  Xtit  fjilgnmn,  a  IHOflUtln  tA'M  cornHO  I  Such  gtltlcrlng  of  gold  ud  brlgbtnl  biui 

Aura, Mqiw (Inlio  Dlildn, •ertoque rLipnimlu,  I  Cttei lunlwr, ilVwr  part.anA  Xyarjn  tot 

AiWDtDqac  almnl.     TiliB  Julit  (TiIub  udH.  I  JupIlEnlnftf  palicc,  wbRt  Die  toll  dD  d' 

Aulftquc  Co'llcolbm  ilcllvia  mplnidLHU  Olyiupo.  j  Wm  vtcd  nich  4  one,  «iid  did  It  not  eucU 

It  will  laxare  animos,  refresh  the  soule  of  man,  to  see  fair-built  cities, 

theaters,  temples,  obelisks,  Sic.     The  temple  of  Jerusalem  was  so  fairly 

^  of  white  marble,  with  so  many  pyramids  covered  with  gold  ;  tectumgue  templi, 

Ifaho  coruicajis  aura,  nimio  nuo   fulgore  obcctcabat   oculos   ttiHerantiitm, 
was  so  glorious  and  so  glistered  alar  off,  that   the   spectators   might  not 
well  abide  the  sight  of  it.     But  the  iimer  parts  were   all  so  curiously  set 
out  with  cedar,  gold,  jewels,  &c.  (as  he  said  of  Cleopatras  palace  in  E^| 
'  Crassum^ne    Irobes   absconderat    attrum)    that    the    beholders 
Bma/ed.     What  so  pleasant  as  to  see  some  pageant  or  sight  go  by, 
coronations,  weddings,  and   such    like  solemnities ;  —  to  see  an  enibassa- 
dotir  or  a    prince   met,   received,   entertained    with   masks,    shewes,    tire- 
Works,  &c,  — to  see  two  kings  fight  in  single  combat,  as  Poms  and  Alex- 
It 
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ander,  Canutus  and  Edmond  Ironside,  Scanderbeg  and  Feral  Bassa  the  Turke, 
when  not  honour  alone  but  life  it  self  was  at  stake,  (as  the  '  poet  of  Hector, 

-nee  enlm  pro  tcrgore  Uuri,  I    Ene  toleDt,  aed  pro  magni  TitAque  animAque 


Pro  bove  nee  certamen  erat,  quae  pnemU  eunfta  |    HectorU)  y 

to  behold  a  battle  fought,  like  that  of  Crescy,  or  Agencourt,  or  Poictiers,  quo 
nescio  (saith  Froissard)  an  vetustas  ullamproferrepossit  darioem  ;* — to  see 
one  of  Ceesars  triumphs  in  old  Rome  revived,  or  the  like ; — to  bee  present  at 
an  interview,  "  as  that  famous  of  Henry  the  8***,  and  Francis  the  first,  so  much 
renowned  all  over  Europe :  ubi  tanto  arraratu  (saith  Hubertus  Vellius)  tafnque 
triumpkali  pompd  ambo  reges  cum  eorum  conjugibus  coiere^  ut  nulla  unquam 
iBtas  tarn  celebria  festa  viderit  aut  audierit,  no  age  ever  saw  the  like.  So  in- 
finitely pleasant  are  such  shews,  to  the  sight  of  which  often  times  they  will  come 
hundreths  of  miles,  give  any  mony  for  a  place,  and  remember  many  years  afler 
with  singular  delight.  Bodine,  when  he  was  embassador  in  England,  said  he 
saw  the  noblemen  go  in  their  robes  to  the  parliament  house,  summd  cumjucun- 
dilate  rndijnus  ;  he  was  much  affected  with  the  sight  of  it.  Pompon ius  Co- 
lumna,  saith  Jovius  in  his  life,  saw  13  Frenchmen,  and  so  many  Italians,  once 
fight  for  a  whole  army  :  quodjucundissimum  spectaculum  in  vitd  dicit  sudy 
the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in  his  life.  Who  would  not  have  been 
affected  witli  such  a  spectacle  ?  Or  that  single  combat  of  ^  Breaute  the 
Frenchman,  and  Anthony  Schets  a  Dutchman,  before  the  walls  of  Sylvaducis, 
in  Brabant,  anno  1600.  They  were  22  horse  on  the  one  side,  as  many  on  the 
other,  which,  like  Livies  Horatii,  Torquati,  and  Corvini,  fought  for  their  own 
glory  and  countries  honour,  in  the  sight  and  view  of  their  whole  city  and  army. 
*  When  Julius  Ccesar  warred  about  the  bankes  of  Rhene,  there  came  a  barba- 
rian prince  to  see  him  and  the  Roman  army ;  and  when  he  had  beheld  Ceesar 
a  good  while,  *  /  see  the  gods  now,  (saith  he)  which  before  I  heard  ofy  nee 
feliciorem  ullani  vitce  mecB  aut  optavi  autsensi  diem  :  it  was  the  happiest  day 
that  ever  he  had  in  his  life.  Such  a  sight  alone  were  able  of  it  self  to  drive 
away  melancholy  ;  if  not  for  ever,  yet  it  must  needs  expell  it  for  a  time.  Rad- 
zivilius  was  much  taken  with  the  bassas  palace  in  Cairo ;  and,  amongst  many 
other  objects  which  that  place  afforded,  with  that  solemnity  of  cutting  the 
bankes  of  Nilus,  by  Imbram  Bassa,  when  it  overflowed,  besides  two  or  three 
hundred  guilded  gallies  on  the  water,  he  saw  two  millions  of  men  gathered 
together  on  the  land,  with  turbants  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  twas  a  goodly  sight. 
The  very  reading  of  feasts,  triumphs,  interviews,  nuptials,  tilts,  tumaments, 
combats,  and  monomachies,  is  most  acceptable  and  pleasant.  ^  Franciscus 
Mod  ius  hath  made  a  large  collection  of  such  solemnities  in  two  great  tomes, 
which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  The  inspection  alone  of  those  curious  icono- 
graphies of  temples  and  palaces,  as  that  of  the  Lateran  church  in  Albertus  Durer, 
that  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  in  'Josephus,  Adricomius,  and  Villalpandus  ; 
that  of  the  Escuriall  in  Guadas,  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  in  Pliny,  Neros  golden 
palace  in  Rome,  ■  Justinians  in  Constantinople,  that  Peruvian  Ingos  in  **Cusco, 
ut  non  ah  hominibus^  sed  d  damoniis,  constructum  videatur ;  S.  Marks  in 
Venice  by  Ignatius,  with  many  such  ;  priscorum  artificum  opera  (saith  that 
^  interpreter  of  Pausanias)  the  rare  workmanship  of  those  ancient  Greeks,  in 
theaters,  obelisks,  temples,  statues,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  marble  images,  non 
minore  fcrme ,  quum  legvntury  quam  quum  cemuntur,  animum  delectatione 
complent,  affect  one  as  much  by  reading  almost,  as  by  sight. 

The  country  hath  his  recreations,  the  city  his  severall  gymnicks  and  exer- 

•  Iliad.  10.  "Betwixt  Ardes  and  Guinea,  1519.  *Senertius,  in  deUciia,  fol.  487.     Veteri  Hora- 

tiorum  exemplo,  rirtute  et  successu  admirabUi,  ca»is  bostibus  17  in  conspectu  patrisE!,  &c.  •  Pater, 

cuius,  Tol.  poat.  "QuManteaandivi,  inquit,  bodie  Tidl  Deofl.         ' Pandectn  Triumpb.  fol.         'Lib. 

6.  cap.  14.  de  bello  Jud.  ■  Procopius.  ^  La^t.  lib.  10.  Amer.  descript.  «  Romulus  Amaacus, 

prefat.  Pausan. 
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I,  may-games,  feaaU,  wakes,  and  merry  meetings,  to  solace  themeelre    _ 

Tlie  very  being  in  the  country,  that  life  it  self,  is  n  sufficient  recreation  to  some" 
I,  toenjoy  such  pkusures,as  those  old  pairiarcksdid.  Dioclesian  tlic  etn- 
[  perour  was  so  much  affected  with  it,  that  lie  gave  over  his  scepter,  and  turned 
'iner.  Conatantine  wrote  20  l>ooks  of  husbandry.  Lysantler,  when  em- 
Klours  came  to  see  him,  bragged  of  nothtng  more,  tlinn  of  liis  orchard  : 
L  At  sunt  ordinea  mei.  What  shall  1  say  of  Cincitmatus,  Cato,  Tally,  and  many 
Fiuch  ?  how  they  have  been  pleased  with  it,  to  prune,  plant,  inoculate,  and 
r  Si^'^i  'o  shew  so  many  aererall  kindes  of  pears,  apples,  plums,  peaches,  &c. 


[  Jucundus,  in  his  preface  to  Cato,  Varro,  Columella,  Sic.  put  out  by  hiir . 
1)  fesscth  of  himself,  that  he  was  mightily  delighted  with  these  husbandry  studte*/! 
I*  and  took  extraordinary  pleasure  in  them.  If  ihe  theorick  or  speculatioill'l 
['  can  so  mncli  affect,  what  shell  the  place  and  exercise  it  sc^lf,  the  practick  partJP 
[  do  ?  The  same  confession  I  find  in  Herbastein,  Porta,  CamerarJus,  and  n 
Y  others,  which  have  written  of  that  subject.  If  my  testimony  were  ought  w 
[.  I  could  say  as  much  of  myselt ;  1  am  vere  Satumintu  ;  no  man  ever  t 
I  more  delight  in  springs,  woods,  groves,  gardens,  walks,  fishponds,  rivers,  < 
But 


jid  so  do  I :  velle  licet ;  poliri  non  lied. 
Every  palace,  every  city  almost,  hath  his  pei.'iiliar  walkes,  cloysters,  t 
I  races,  groves,  theaters,  pageants,    games,  and  severall  recreations ;    &t 
P-  country,  some  professed  gymnicks,  to  exhilarate  their  minds,  and  exercise  tl 
bodyes.    The 'Greeks  had  their  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isthmian,  Nemea 
in  honour  of  Neptune,  Jupiler,  Apollo  ;  Athens,  hers ;  some  for  honour,  g 
lands,  crowns;  for  'beauty,  dancing,  running,  leaping,  like  our  silver  gat 
The  <  Romanes  had  their  feasts  (as  the  Athenians  and  Laccdeemonians  hell 
their  publike  bani|uela  ia  Pri/lanca,  Panathenicis,  Thestnopkoriit,  Phiditiir)™ 
^  plays,  naumachies,  places  for  sea-fights, ''  theaters,  amphitheaters  able  to  con- 
I  tain  70000  men,  wherein  they  had  severall  delightsome  shews  to  exhilarate 
F  tile  people;  'gladiators,  combats  of  men  with  themselves,  with  wild  beasts,  and 
wild  beasts  one  with  another,  like  our  bull -baitings,  or  bear-baitings  (in  which 
many  countrymen  and  citizens  amongst  us  so  much  delight  and  so  frequently 
use), dancers  on  ropea,juglers,  wrestlers, comedies,  tragedies,  puhlikely exhibited 
at  the  emperouis  and  cities  charge,  and  that  with  incredilj'e  cost  and  magni- 
ficence.    In  the  Low -countries, '(as  '  Meteran  relates)  before  these  wars,  Iney 
had  many  solemn  feasts,  playes,  challenges,  artillery  gardens,  colleges  of  rimers, 
rhetoricians,  poets  :  and  to  this  day,  such  places  are  curiously  maintained  in 
Amsterdam,  as  appears  by  that  description  of  Isaacus  Pontanus,  rerum  AtOi:^ 
w  ttelrod.  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  So  likewise  not  long  since  at  Frtburg  in  Germany, 
F  is  evident  by  that  relation  of  ''  Neander,  they  had  ludos  septen 


?as  I      I 
par-      I 


Mem.  4.]  Exetcise  rectijifti. 

In  Italy  they  liave  solemn  declamationa  of  certain  select  young  gentlemen  ■ 
Florence  (like  those  reciters  in  old  Rome),  and  publike  theaters  in  nio«t 
their  cities  for  sta^-piiivers  and  others,  to  exercise  and  recreate  Ihemsd* 
All  seasons  almost,  ull  places,  have  thtrir  scveroll  pasti 
Boine  in  winter;  some  abroad,  some  within;  some  of  the  body,  some  of 
minde;  and  divers  men  have  divers  recretttions,  and  exercises.  Domitian 
the  emperour  was  much  delighted  with  catching  flies ;  Augustus  to  play 
with  nuts  amongst  children  ;  ^^lesander  Severns  was  often  pleased  to  play 
with  whelps  ftiid  young  pigs.  "  Adrian  was  so  wholly  enamoured  with  dogs 
and  horses,  that  he  bestowed  monumeiits  nnd  tonihes  on  tliem,  and  burieid 
graves.  In  fowie  weather,  or  when  ihcy  can  use  no  other  convenient 
sports,  by  reason  of  the  time,  as  we  do  cock-fighting  to  avoide  idleness  I 
Inuilc,  (though  some  be  more  seriously  taken  with  it,  spend  much  time. 
>And  charges,  and  are  too  solicitous  about  it.)  °  Severus  used  partridges 
i]uaile$,  as  many  Frenchmen  do  still,  and  to  keep  birds  in  cag^s,  with  ' 
Be  was  much  pleased,  when  at  any  time  he  had  leisure  from  pubtike 
Mad  businesses.  He  had  (said  Lampridius)  tame  pheasants,  ducks,  par- 
trid^,  peacocks,  and  some  20000  ringdoves  and  pigeons.  Buebequiue,  the 
emperors  orator,  when  he  lay  in  Const antinople,  and  could  not  stir  mtich 
abroad,  kept  for  his  recreation,  busying  himself  to  see  them  fed,  almost  all 
manner  of  strange  birds  and  beasts ;  this  was  something,  though  not  to  ex- 
ercise his  body,  yet  to  retresh  his  minde.  Conradus  Gesner,  al  Zurick  in 
Switierland,  kept  so  likewise  (or  his  pleasure  a  great  company  of  wilde 
beasts,  and  (as  he  saith}  took  great  delight  to  see  them  eat  their  men) 
Turkie  gentlewomen,  that  are  perpetual!  prisoners,  still  mewed  up  accordioi 
to  the  custome  of  the  place,  have  little  else  besides  their  household  businea 
or  to  play  with  their  children,  to  drive  away  time,  but  to  dally  with  thei 
t  cats,  which  they  have  t»  deliciis,  as  many  of  our  ladies  and  gentlewomen  u 
Einonkiesand  little  doggs.  The  ordinary  recreations  which  we  have  in  wini 
l|ind  in  most  solitary  times  biisie    our  minds  with,  are    cardes,  tables  e 

■  dice,  shovelboard,  cfiesse-play,  the  philosophers  game,  small  trunks,  shuttli 
Icock,  halliards,  musick,  masks,  singing,  dancing,  ulegames,  frolicks,  jestj 

■  riddles,  catches,  purposes,  questions,  and  commands,  "merry  tales  of  ernia 
'knights,  queens,  lovers,  lords,  ladies,  giants,  dwaifes,  theeves,  cheatetj 
'   witches,    feyries,  goblins,   friers,    &c.  such  as  the  old  women  told  PsycE 

ill  ''Apuleius,  Bocace  novels,  and  the  rest,  quarnm  aiiditione,  pueri,  delectam 
lur,  sKnet  narratione,  which  some  delight  to  hear,  some  lo  tell :  all  are  w^fl 
pleased  with.  Amaranthus  tlie  philosopher  met  Hcrmoctes,  Dlophantus,  an^ 
Philolaus,  his  companions,  one  day  busily  discoursing  about  Epicuriis  t 
Democritus  teneots,  very  solicitous  which  was  most  probable,  and  came  nearest 
to  truth.  To  put  them  out  of  that  surly  controversie,  and  to  refresh  their 
spirits,  he  told  them  a  pleasant  tale  of  l^tratocles  the  physicians  wedding,  and 
<M  all  the  particulars,  the  company,  the  chear,  the  musick,  &c.  tor  he  was 
naw  come  from  it ;  with  which  relation  they  were  so  much  delighted,  that 
Philolaus  wished  a  blessing  to  his  heart,  and  many  a  good  wedding,  i  many 

I«uch  merry  meetings  might  he  be  at,  ^o  pleate  himself  mtk  the  tight,  aiuf^ 
gthers  ivith  the  narration  of  it.    Newes  are  generally  welcome  to  all  01 
aeide  avdimus ;  aures  enim  hominum  noviUile  Icevantiir,  ('  ns  Pliny  observ 
Ve  long  after  romour,  to  hear  and  listen  to  it ;  *  liansum  knmerit  hilAt  aur^ 
tulya*.     We  are  most  part  too  inquisitive  and  apt  to  hearken  atler  r 
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Cure  of  Melaiichoii).  [Part.  2.  Sec.  3 

Much  Cwsar  in  liis  'Commentaries  observes  of  the  old  Guiiles;  they 
e  Wiquiring  of  every  carrier  ami  passenger,  wliut  they  hud  heard  o. 
ewes  abroad  1 


as  at  an  ordinary  with  us,  bakehouse,  or  barbers  shop.  When  tliat  g 
Gonsalva  was  upon  some  displeasure  conKned  by  king  Ferdinand  to  the  c 
of  Loxa  in  Andalusia,  the  onely  comfort  (saitli  "Jovius)  lie  had  to 
melancholy  thou^rhls,  was  to  hear  newes,  und  to  listen  alter  those  ordinaf 
occurrents,  wbicli  were  brought  him,  cum  primU,  by  letters  or  otherwia 
of  tbe  remotest  parti  of  Eur[)|je.  Some  mens  whole  delight  is  to  take  t 
bacco.  and  drink  all  d.iy  long  in  a  tavern  or  alehouse,  to  discourse,  i ' 
jest,  roare,  talk  of  a  cock  and  bull  over  a  pot,  &c.  or,  when  three  or 
good  companions  meet,  tell  old  stories  by  the  fire  side,  or  in  the  Bin 
old  folkes  usually  do,  qua  aprici  vtemiulre  senes,  remembring  afresh  at 
with  pleasure  ancient  matters,  and  such  like  accidents,  which  happened 
their  younger  yeares.     Others  best  pastime  is  to  game ;  nothing  to  them 

pleasant,     '//tc  Veneri  indulget,  hunc  decoquit  alea. Many  too  nict 

take  exceptions  at  cardes,  "tables,  and  dice,  and  such  mixt  lusorioug  lot 

I  (whom  Gataker  well  conl\ites),  which,  though  they  be   honest  recreatiui 
HI  themselves,  yel  may  justly  be  otherwise  excepted  at,  as  tliey  are  of 
•bused,  and   forbidden  as  things  nwst  pernicious;  insanam  rem  et  di 
wnatn,  *  Lemnius  calls  it :  for,  mail  pari,  in  ihese  kind  of  disports,  'tis 
Wl   or  skill,   but  subliUy,   cunny catching,   knavery,  chance   and  fortune^', 
carries  all  away  :   'tis  ambvlatoria  pecunia, 
Pumaui  domlnui.  Et  ccditin  KlUnjun. 
Tliey  labour,  most  part,  not  to  pass  their  time  in  honest  disport,  but  for  tilthy  ' 
lucre,  and  covetousneas  of  money.     TafcEilissimum  lucrum  et  avaritiam  Aonti- 
niim  converlitur,  as  Daneus  observes.    Fms  fraudum  et  maleficiorum,  'tis  the 
fountain  of  cosenage  and  villany  :  >a  thing  so  common  all  over  Europe  at  this 
day,  and  so  generally  abused,  that  many  men  are  utterly  undone  by  it,  tfaeir 
means  spent,    patrimonies  consumed,  they  and  their  posterity  beggered; 
beside*  swearing,  wrangling,  drinking,  loss  of  time,  and  such  inconveniences, 
which  are  ordinary  conconittants ;  'for  when  once  they  have  got  a  haunt  of 
tHch  companies,  and  habit  of  gaming,  they  can  hardly  be  drawn  from  it; 
but,  at  an  itch,  it  will  tickle  ihem  ,   and,  as  it  is  with  whoremasters,  once 
entered,  they  cannot  easily  leave  it  off':  vexul  menles  insana  ciipido,  ihey 
are  mad  upon  their  sport.     And  in  conclusion  (which  Cli>irles  the  Seventh, 
that  good  French  king,  published  in  an  edict  against  gamesters)  unde  pite  et  J 
hilaris  vita  sujfugium  sibi  euisque  liheris,  lotique  familite,  ^c.  that  which  I 
llieir  livelihood,  should  have  maintained  wife,  children,  family,  is  ^ 
140W  spent  and  gone;  mceror  et  egestas.  See.  sorrow  and  beggery  succeeds,    ' 
id  things  maybe  abused:  and  tliat  which  was  first  invented  to  "re- 
nens  weary  spirits  when  they  come  from  other  labours  and  studies,  to 
.hilarate  the  niinde,  to  entertain  time  and  company,  tedious  otherwise  in 
dtose  long  solitary  winter  nights,  and  keep  them  from  worse  matters,  iin  ho- 
"  exercise  is  contrarily  perverted. 

lull    Tit.   ul   vlaUjiH   cUwn    InvlIH   coniliUrr   mgunl.   CI    quid    quiiquc 
It  cognArll,  qiwiiDI.  •  Vlw  <|iii,  llli,  uli,  -Jurtn.  -Tbet 
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CJies»e-ulay  is  a  gooO  and  wilty  exercbe  of  the  mind,  for  some 
men,  Ktid  nt  for  audi  melancholy  (Rhasjs  holds)  bs  are  idle,  nnd  have  t 
gant  impertinent  tlioughts,  or  troubled  with  cares;  nothing  better  to 
their  mind,  and  alter  iheir  meditations ;  invented  (some  say)  by  the  ''genei 
of  an  army  in  a  famine,  to  keep  souldiers  from  mutiny :  but  if  it  proceed  fr 
over  miicn  study,  in  such  a  case  it  may  do  more  harm  then  good ;  it  is  a  gai 
too  troublesome  for  some  mens  braines,  too  fuU  of  anxiety,  all  out  a«  bad 
study ;  besides,  it  is  a  testy  cholerick  game,  and  very  offensive  to  him  tl 
losetJi  the  mate.     'William  the  Conqueror,  in  his  younger  yeares  playii 


Iwseui  I  lie  niaie. 
chesse  with  the  ^ 
tliDse  dayes)  losn 
was  a  catise  aflei 
Et  is,  belike,  tha 
dis  prince  to  play 
knd  this  to  othe 
live  in  stoves  ant 


;e  of  France,  (Dauphin 


<t  annexed  to  that  c 


lose  dayes)  losrng'  a  mate,  knocked  the  chesse-board  about  his  pate,  whi 
a  catise  aflei'ward  of  much  enmity  betwixt  them.     For  some  such 
belike,  that  Palritius  (in  his  3  book.  Tit.  12.  de  Teg.  instit.)  iotdku 
to  play  at  rhesse  :  hawking  and  hunting;,  riding,  &c.  he  will  allow  ; 
id  this  to  other  men,  but  by  no  means  to  him.     In  Muscovy,  where  they 
stoves  and  hot  houses  all  winter  long,  come  seldome  or  little  abroad, 
again  very  necessary,  and  therefore  in  iJiose  parts,  (saith  ''Herbusteiii) 
much  used.     At  Fessa  in  Al'rick,  where  the  like  inconvenience  of  keeping; 
within  doors  is  through  heat,  it  is  very  laudable  ;  and  (as  •  Leo  Afer  relates)  as 
muchfretjuented  :  a  sport  fit  for  idle  gentlemen,  souldiers  in  garrison,  and  ct 
tiers  ibat  have  nought  but  love  niatlers  to  busie  themselves  about,  but 
altogether  so  convenient  for  such  as  are  students,     The  like  I  may  say  of' 
Bruxers  philosophy  game,  D.  Fulkes  Metromnehia  and  his  Ouranomaeh 
with  the  rest  of  those  intricate  astrolt^call  and  geometrical!  fictions,  for 
especially  as  are  mathematically  given ;  and  the  rest  of  those  curious  game*. 
Dancing,  singing,  masking,  mumming,  stage-plaics,  howsoever    they  bft- 
heavily  censured  by  some  severe  Catoes,  yet,  if  opportunely  and  soberly  used, 
may  justly  be  approved.     Mellue  estfodere,  guam  saltare,  saith  Austin 
what  is  that,  if  they  delight  in  it  ?    'Nemo  sallal  aobriut.     But  in  what  kini 
of  dance?     I  know  these  sports  have  many  oppiigners,  whole  volumes 
against  them:  when  as  all  they  say  (if  duly  consiuered)  iabut  i^nora^ioe/enoM 
and  some  again,  because  they  are  now  cold  and  wayward,  past  themselvet 
■»vel  al  all  youlhfull  sports  in  others,  as  he  did  in  the  comedy  ;  they  thini 
:htin  illico  nasci  senes,  ^c.     Some,  out  of  prtpjKisterous  zeal,  object 
Jmeslriviall  arguments,  and,  because  of  some  abuse,  will  quite  take  awi  _ 
o<l  use,  as  if  they  should  forbid  wine,  because  it  makes  men  drunk ;  but, 
my  judgement,  they  are  too  stern  :  there  ft  a  time  for  alt  things,  a  time 
mourne,  a  life  la  dance  (Eccles.  3.  4) ;  a  time  to  embrace,  a  lime  not  fo 
\brace   (vere.  .'i) ;    and  nothing   better  than  thni  a  man  should  rejuyee 
lUiJTitij  (vers.  22).     For  my  part,  I  will  subscrilie  to  the  iiai/s 
tee/aralinn,  and  was  ever  of  that  mind,  those  May-games,  wakes,  anil  Wliit- 
'■onaies.  Sec.  if  they  be  not  at  unseasonable  hours,  may  justly  be  permitted, 
Let  them  freely  feast,  sing,  and  dance,  have  their  puppet-ptayes,  hobby- 
horses, tabers,  crouds,  bag-pipes,  *c.  play  at  ball,  and  barley-breaks,  and 
what  sports  and  recreations,  they  like  best.     In  Franconia,  a 
Germany,  (saith  'Aubanus  Bohemus)  the  old  folks,  after  evening  pmyer, 
went  to  the  ale-house,  the  younger  soit  to  dance:  and,  to  suy  trutJi  with 
'Sarisburiensis,  aaliutjuerat  sic  otiari,  quam  turpius  occupari,  Ijclter  do  so 
Iian  worse,  as  without  question  otherwise  (such  is  the  rorniption  of  mnns 
laiure)  mauy  of  them  will  do.     For  that  cause,  playes,  masks,  jesters,  gludi- 
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tors,  tumblers,  juglcra,  Stv.  und  ull  tliat  crew  is  admitted  and  winked  ati 
"^totu  jocularium  scma  prucrdit ,  et  idea  sptctacula  admitsa  ivnl,  et  injii 

Srocinia  vamtalum,  at  his  ot  cupeiilur,  ^vi  pemictosiut  ol'iari  toltnt 
ey  might  be  buaieU  about  such  tojea,  that  would  otherwise  more  pemicioui 
be  idle.  Su  that,  as  'Taeilus  said  of  the  astrulogers  in  Rome,  vc  may  say 
them,  genus  haminum  est,  quod  in  civ'Uale  noslrd  el  vitabiiur  nemper  et  re- 
tinebituT :  they  are  a  deboshed  coinpaiiy,  most  purt,  still  spolten  against,  as 
well  they  deserve  some  of  them,  (for  1  so  relish  and  diatinguish  them  va  lidlen, 
and  miiBJcians)  and  yet  ever  retaiued.  Evil  ii  not  to  be  done  (I  cunl'esB),  that 
good  may  came  out  af  xt :  but  this  is  evil  per  accidvns,  atid,  in  a  i^ualified 
sense,  to  avoide  a  greater  inconvenience,  may  justly  be  tolerated.  S'Thomns 
Moore,  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth,  ^a»  he  will  have  none  idle,  to  will  he 

titave  HO  man  labour  aver  hard,  lo  be  toiled  out  like  an  harte :  '(u  more  thoM 
siaviak  itifAidty,  the  life  of  mott  of  our  hired  servanli,  and  trwleti 
|itA«n?  (ex<;epting  hia  Uiopiun*) :  but  half  the  day  allotted  far  work,  and  ha{ 
for  honest  recreation,  or  whatsoever  imployment  ihey  thalt  thiiik  fit  fa 
Ihemselves.     If  one  half-day  io  the  week  were  allowed  to  our  household  ser- 
vants for  tlieir  merry  meetings,  by  their  hard  masters,  or  in  a  year  some  feasts, 
like  those  Roman  Saturnals,  I  think  they  would  labour  harder  all  the  rest  of 
their  time,  and  both  parties  be  better  pleased :  but  this  needs  nut  (you  will 
■  ;  tor  some  of  tliem  do  nought  but  loyter  all  the  week  long, 
mis,  which  I  aim  at,  is  for  such  as  are  fraiti  animis,  troubled  in  mind,  to^ 
e  them,  over-toiled  on  tlie  one  part,  to  refresh :  over  idle  on  the  other,  tO' 
Qkeep  ihemselves  busied.     And  Lo  this  purpose,  as  any  labour  or  imployinei 
fjrill  serve  to  the  one,  any  honest  recreation  will  ccnduce  to  the  other,  so  tluJL] 
;  be  moderate  and  sparing,  as  the  use  of  meat  and  drink  ;  not  to  spent 
it  life  in  gaming,  playing',  and  pastimes,  as  too  many  gentlemen  do ;  bu 
ve  our  bodies  and  recreate  our  souls  with  honest  sports  :  of  which  asj 
r  ^re  be  divers  sorts,  and  peculiar  to  several!  callingis,  ages,  sexes,  conditioni^T 
I   to  there  be  proper  for  severall  seasons,  and  those  of  distinct  natures,  to  fit  tli 
arlety  of  humors  wliicli  is  amongst  them,  that  if  one  will  not,  another  may 
■ome  III  summer,  some  in  winter,  some  gentle,  some  more  violent,  some  for  tJie 
mind  alone,  some  for  the  body  and  mind :  (as,  to  some,  it  is  both  business 
and  a  pleasant  recreation  to  oversee  workmen  of  all  sorts,  husbandry,  cattle, 
horse,  &c.  to  build,  plot,  project,  to  make  models,  cast  up  accompts,  &c.) 

I  some  without,  some  within  duuts  :  new,  old,  &e.  as  the  season  servetJi,  and 
lu  men  are  inclined.  It  is  reported  of  Philippus  Bonus,  that  good  duke 
Burgundy,  (by  lodavicus  Viveg,  in  Epiit.  and  Pont,  'Heuter  in  his  historv);i] 
that  the  said  Juke,  at  the  marriage  of  Eleonora,  sister  to  the  king  of  PortugELl,] 
at  Bruges  in  Flanders,  which  was  solemn iued  in  the  deep  of  winter,  when  as  t^, 
reoson  of  unseasonable  weather  he  couU  neither  hawk  nor  hunt,  and  was  nov 
tired  with  cards,  dice,  &c.,  and  such  other  domeatical  sports,  or  to  see  kidiet 
dance,  with  some  of  Iiis  courtiers,  he  would  in  tlie  evening  walk  disguised  all 
about  the  town.  It  so  fortuned  as  he  was  walking  late  one  night,  be  found  a, 
country  fellow  dead  drunk,  snorting  on  a  bulk  :  '"he  caused  his  followers  tc 
bring  him  to  his  palace,  and  there  stripping  him  of  his  old  cloatlis,  and  attir- 
ing him  after  the  court  ^hion,  when  he  waked,  he  and  tliey  were  all  ready 
to  attend  upon  his  excellency,  perswading  him  he  was  some  great  duke.  Tlie 
poor  fellow,  admiring  how  he  came  there,  was  served  in  state  all  the  day 
long ;  after  supper  he  saw  them  dance,  heard  musick,  and  the  rest  of  those 
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court-like  pleasures :  but  lute  at  night,  when  he  was  well  tiplcd,  aiid  agam 
fiist  asleep,  ihey  put  ou  his  old  robes,  imd  so  conveiglied  iiini  to  the  place 
where  they  first  found  him.  Now  iLe  IcUow  had  not  made  them  so  good 
spoit  the  day  before,  aa  he  did  when  he  returned  to  himself:  all  the jeat  was. 
Uf  sec  huw  he  "looked  upon  it.  la  conclusion,  alW  some  little  adinimtion, 
the  poor  mau  told  his  I'nends  he  had  seen  a  vision,  constantly  believed  it,  ' 
would  not  otbcrwi&e  be  pcrswaded ;  and  so  the  Jeat  ended.  "Antiochiu 
Epiphanes  would  often  disguise  himself,  steal  from  his  court,  and  go  into 
merchants,  goldsmitlis,  and  other  Iradesmens  shops,  sit  and  talk  with  thuin, 
and  sometimes  ride,  or  walke  alone,  and  fall  aboord  with  any  tinker,  clowne, 
serving  man,  caniec,  or  whomsoever  he  met  first.  Sometimes  he  did  ex  in- 
iperalo  give  a  poor  fellow  money,  to  see  how  he  would  look,  or  on  set  purpose 
lose  his  purse  as  he  went,  to  watch  who  found  it,  and  wiihaL  how  he  would  be  ' 
atFected  ;  and  with  such  objects  lie  was  much  delighted.  Mauy  sucli  tricks 
ate  ordinarily  put  in  practice  by  great  men,  to  exhilarate  themselves  and 
titliers  ;  all  which  are  harmless  jests,  and  have  their  good  uses. 

But,  amongst  tliosc  exercises,  or  recreations  of  the  minde  within  doors, 

there  is  none  so  geiierall,  so  aptly  to  be  applyed  to  all  sorts  of  men,  so  fit  and 

pro]>er  to  cxpell  idleness  and  melancholy,  as  thai  of  study.     Sludia  seneetu'  i 

'    I  obleclaiilt  adoUscentiam  alttnl,  tccandas  res  ornanl,  adversu  fier/uyium    i 

toladum  pnebtnt,  domi  dtleclant,  ifc,  find   tlie  rest  in  Tully^o  Archid   I 
What  so  full  of  content,  as  to  reud,  walke,  and  see  inappes,  pictures, 
jewels,  marbles,  which  some  so  much  inagiiifie.  as  those  that  Phidias  j 

ide  of  old,  GO  exquisite  and  pleasing  to  be  beheld,  that  (as  ■'Chrysostome 
thiukclh]  \faay  man  be  iicklg,  troubled  in  minde,  or  that  caaitol  ileep/or 
ijriefe,  and  shall  but  Hand  over  agaiiml  one  of  Pkidiat  images,  he  will  for' 
get  all  care,  or  uihalsoevrr  else  taay  molest  him,  in  an  iwianl  ?  lliere  be 
those  as  much  taken  with  Micliael  An^etos,  R^hael  d'Urbinos,  Francesco 
Francias  pieces,  and  many  of  those  Italian  and  Dutch  painters,  which  were 
excellent  in  their  ages ;  and  esteem  of  it  as  a  most  pleasing  sight,  to  view 
those  neat  architectures,  devices,  scutchions,  coiits  ol'  ariiies,  read  such  bookes, 

t peruse  old  coynes  of  severall  sorts  in  a  fair  gallery  ;  artificiall  works,  per-  : 
ictive  glasses,  old  reliques,  Roman  antiquities,  variety  of  colours,  A  good  I 
tare  is  JaUa  Veritas,  et  ntula  pacsis  :  and  tliough  (as  i  Vives  suith)  arti-  \ 
j^iaHa  deleclant,  sed  mux  fastidimut,  artificiall  toyes  please  but  for  a  time ; 
yet  wlio  is  he  that  will  not  be  moved  with  them  for  the  present  ?  When  i 
Achilles  was  tormented  and  sad  for  the  loss  of  his  dear  friend  Palroclus,  his  I 
mother  Thetis  brought  him  a  most  elaborate  and  curious  buckler  made  by  I 
Vulcan,  in  wliicti  were  engraven  sun,  moon,  stars,  planets,  sea,  land,  men,  j 
i&;hting.  running,  riding,  women  scolding,  hils,  dales,  towns,  castles,  brooks,  j 
^vers,  trees,  &c.  with  many  pretty  landskips,  and  perspective  pieces;  with  I 
Wg'lit  of  which  he  was  infinitely  delighted,  and  much  eased  of  his  grief. 

Who  will  not  be  afl'ected  so  in  like  case,  or  lo  see  those  welfiimished  jcloistera  I 

and  galleries  of  those  Roman  cardinals,  so  richly  stored  with  all  modern  pictures,  J 

d  statues  and  antiquities  ?     Cum  >e  spectando  recreet  aimvl  tt  legendo,  to  J 

e  their  pictures  alone,  and  read  the  description,  as  'Boissardus  well  addes,  i 

Piom  will  it  not  aifect  ?  which  Gozius,  Pomponius  Leetus,  Marliaiius,  Schottus,  J 

relerius,  Ligoriun,  &c.  and  he  himself  hath  well  performed  of  late.     " 
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if  mtires, 
■o  rare,  and  such  eiquieile  peecea,  of  men,  birds,  beasts,  Sic.  to  see  thow 
cellent  landskips,  Dutch- works,  and  curious  cuts  of  Sadlier  ofPragcAlt 
Durer,  Goltzius,  Urintes,  &c.  such  pleasant  peecea  of  perspective,  li 
pictures  made  of  feathers,  China  works,  frames,  thaiimaturgical  motions,  ex- 
oiick  loyes,  &c.  Who  is  he  that  is  now  wholly  overcome  with  idleness,  or 
otherwise  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  worldly  cares,  troubles,  and  discontents, 
that  will  not  be  much  lightned  in  his  mind  by  reading  of  »ome  inticing  storv. 
true  or  fained,  where,  as  in  a  glass,  he  shall  oteerve  what  our  forefathers  have 
done,  the  beginnings,  ruins,  tab,  periods  of  common- wealths,  private  mens 
actions  displayed  to  the  life.  See.-  f  'Plutarch  therefore  cats  them  lecundas 
meruat  el  l/ellaria,  the  second  course  and  junkets,  because  they  were  usually 
read  at  noblemens  fctisls.  Who  is  not  earnestly  affected  with  a  passionate 
speech,  well  penned,  an  elegant  poem,  or  some  pleasant  bewitching-  discourse, 
like  llial  of  "  Heliodonis,  hM  obleclatia  ^ttirdam  ylacidefiuit,  cum  hilarilale 
conjuncia  f  Julian  the  Apostate  was  so  taken  with  an  oration  of  Libani 
iJie  sopliister,  that,  as  he  confesseth,  he  could  not  l>e  quiet  till  he  had  read 
all  out.  Legi  oradonem  tuam  magnd  ex  parte,  hestemd  die  anleprimdii 
pransvs  vera  aine  ul/d  inlermistionc  lotam  abiolvi.  O  argnnimla!  Oe 
I  potilioitem !  1  may  say  the  same  of  this  or  that  pleasing  tract,  which  will  draw 
his  attention  along  with  it.  To  most  kind  of  men  it  is  an  extraordinary  delight 
to  study.  For  what  a  world  of  books  oflers  itself,  in  all  subjects,  arts,  and 
at'iences,  to  the  sweet  content  and  capacity  of  the  reader?  In  arithmetickt 
genmetry,  perspective,  oplick,  astronomy,  architecture,  tculpttird,  pictui  ' 
of  which  so  many  and  surh  elaborate  treatises  are  of  late  written  :  in  mecl 
nicks  and  their  mysteries,  military  matters,  navigation,*  riding  of  horses, 
ing,  swimming,  gardening,  phtitmg,  great  tomes  of  husbandry,  cookery,  faul- 
cgnry,  hunting,  fishing,  fowling,  &c.  with  exquisite  pictures  of  alt  sports. 
games,  and  what  not  ?  In  muslck,  metaphysicks,  natural  and  moral  philo- 
sophy, philologie,  in  policy,  heraldry,  genealogy,  chronology,  &c.  they  aAiird 
great  tomes,  or  those  studies  of*  antiquity,  &c.  et  '  quid  svbtilius  aritkmelicis 
invenlionibuif  gaidjucundius  musicii rutionibus?  quid  diviniusmlronomicis* 
quid  reetius  geiimetricis  demonslratioaibui?  What  so  sure,  whatsopleasanl  ? 
He  that  shall  but  see  that  geometrical  towerofGarezenda  at  Bologiie  in  Italy, 
the  steeple  and  clock  at  Stra»borough,will  admire  the  effects  of  art,  or  tl^, 
engine  of  Archimedes  tg  remove  the  earth  itself,  if  he  had  but  a  pli 
fasten  his  tnstniment:  Archimedii  cochlea^  and    rare  devises  to  coi 

ick  instruments,  and  trisvllable  echoes  again,  again,  and  again 
■  repeated,  with  miriades  of  such.  What  vast  tomes  are  extant  tn  law,  phy- 
[  sick,  and  divinity,  for  profit,  pleasure,  practice,  speculation,  in  verse  or  prose, 
I  &c.  ?  their  names  alone  are  the  subject  of  whole  volumes :  we  have  thousands 
I  of  authors  of  all  sorts,  many  great  libraries  full  well  fumished,  like  so  many 
I  dishes  of  meat,  served  out  for  several  palates;  and  he  is  a  very  block  that  Mp 
I  affected  with  none  of  them.  Some  tuJce  an  infinite  delight  to  study  the  vccVh 
'  Iwigu ages  wherein  these  hooks  are  written,  Hebrew,  Greek,  Syriack,  CIibM*^' 
'   Arabick,  &c.     Me  thinks  it  would  well  please  any  man  to  look  upon 

graphical  map,  ('  simvi  animum  deleclalione  allicere,  ab  incredibilem  renti 
'    varietaltm  et  jiicunditalem,  et  ad pleniorem  »ai  cogniliimepi  excitare) 
'  graphical,  topographical  delineations;  to  behold,  as  it  were  all  the  remol 
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winces,  towns,  cities  of  the  world,  and  never  to  go  Ibrth  of  the  limit*  of  hia 
ly:  to  measure,  by  the  scale  and  compasse,  their  extent,  distance,  examine 
r  site.     Charles  the  great  (as  Platina  writes)  had  three  fair  silver  tables,  in 
of  which  superficies  was  a  large  map  of  Constantinople,  in  the  second  Roma 
itly  engraved,  in  the  t)iij'd  an  exquisite  descriptioa  of  the  whole  world ;  and 
ich  delight  he  look  in  tlieiu.     What  greater  pleasure  can  ihwe  now  he,  than 
view  llioie  elaborate  maps  of  Ortelius,  •Mercator,  Hondius,  &c.  to  peruse 
books  of  cities,  put  out  by  Bruunua,  and  Hogenbe^ius  ?  to  read  those 
iquisile  descriptions  of  Magiiius,  Munster,  Herrera,  Laet,  Meraia,  BotentB, 
Leander  Albertus,  Camden,  l-eo  Afer,  Adricomius,  Nic.  Gerbelius,  ic?  those 
tiimous  expeditions  of  Christopli.  Columbus,  Americus  Vesputius,  Marcus  Po- 
lus  the  Venetian,  Lod.  Vertomannus,  AloysiusCadamustus,  &c.  ?  those  accu- 
rate diaries  of  Portugals,  Hollanders,  of  Bartison,  Oliver  Jk  Nort,  Stc.  Hacluits 
voyages.  Pet.  Martyrs,  Decades,  Bcnzo,  Lerius,  Linschotens  relations,  Uiose 
Hodteporicons  of  Jod.  k  Me^^en,  Brocarde  the  monke,  Bredenbachius,  Jo, 
Dublinius,  Sands,  &c.  to  Jerusalem,  Egypt,  and  other  remote  places  of  l)ie 
world  ?  those  pleasant  itineraries  of  Paulus  Heulicenis,  Jodocus  Sinceras,  Dux 
PoloRus,  &c.  to  read  Bellonius  observations,  P.  Gillius  his  survayes ;  those 
parts  of  America,  set  out,  and  curiously  cut  in  pictures,  by  Fratres  a  Bry.    To 
see  a  well  cut  herbal,  hearbs,  trees,  flowers,  plants,  all  vegetals,  expressed  in 
their  proper  colours  to  the  life,  as  that  of  Matthiolus  upon  Dioscorides,  Dela- 
cunipius,  Lobel,  Bauhinus,  and  that  last  voluminous  and  mighty  herbal  of 
Besler  of  Noreniberge,  wherein  idmost  every  plant  is  to  his  own  bignesse.    To 
birds,  beasts,  and  fishes  of  the  sea,  spiders,  gnats,  serpents,  flies,  &c. 
creatures  set  out  by  the  same  art,  and  truly  expressed  in  lively  colours, 
Bth  an  exact  description  of  their  natures,  virtues,  qualities,  &c,  as  tiatli 
accurately  performed  by  jElian,  Gesiier,  Ulysses  Atdrovandus,  Bello- 
I,  Rondoletius,  Hippolytus  Salvianus,  &c.  " Arcana  cali,  nalurie  tecrela, 
ordinem  universt  scire,  maj oris  f elicit atis  el  da/cedinis  est,  ijuam  cagitatioiie 
i]ui»  asseijui  posiit,  aul  mortalis  sperare.     What  more  pleasing  studies  can 
there  be  than  the  mathematicks,  theurick,  or   practick    parts?    as  to  sur- 
vay  land,  make  maps,  models,  dials,  &c.  with  which  I  was  ever  much  de- 
ligliled  my  self,     Talii  est  matkemalum  jialckrituda,  (saith  '^Plutarch)  ut 
his  indignum  sit  diviliarum  pkaleras  islas  et  bullae  ei  puellaria  gpectacula 
comparari ;   such  is  the  excellency  of  these  studies,  that   alt    those  orna- 
ments and  childish  bubbles  of  wealth  are  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to 
tltem  :  trede  miki,  (''saith  one)  exstitigui  dulce  eiit  mathemiiticaram  artium 
ftudio ;  I  could  even  live  and  die  with  such  meditations,  'and  take  more 
delight,  true  content  of  mind  in  them,  than  thou  hast  in  all  thy  wealth  and 
sport,  how  ncli  soever  thou  art.    And,  as '^Cardan  wellsecondsme,  Aonori^cunt 
magit  est  et  gloriosum  h<cc  inlelligere,  ijuam  proviitcits  prteetse,  formosum 
aut  ditem  jiivenem  esse.     The  like  pleasure  there  is  in  all  other  studies,  to 
such  as  are  truly  addicted  to  them  :  "ea  suavHas,  (one  holds)  ut,  cam  ijuii 
ra  deguslaveril,  quasi  poculis  Circeia  captus,   noti  possil  urtqaum  ab  illxt 
divetli  ;  the  like  sweetnesse,  which,  as  Circes  cup,  bewitcheth  a  student,  he 
lot  leave  ofT,  as  well  may  wilnesse  those  many  laborious  houres,  dayes. 
■lights,  spent  in  the  voluminous  treatises  written  by  them ;   the  same 
Iteiit.     '■Julius  Scaliger  was  so  much  affected  with  poetry,  that  be  brake 
into  a  pathetical  protestation,  he  had  rather  be  the  author  of  12  verses 
jician,  or  such  an  ode  in  'Horace,  than  eniperour  of  Genimny.     *Nicho- 
Gerbelius,  lliat  good  old  nmn,  was  ao  niueli  ravished  with  a  few  Greek 
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Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  1 

ftulhors  reslored  to  light,  with  hope  and  desire  of  enjoying  the  rest,  that 
exclaims  forthwith,  Arabibut  atqiie  Indis  ommbui  erimvs  ditiores,  we 
be  richer  than  all  the  Arabick  or  Indian  princes;  of  such  ''esteein  they 
with  him,  incomparable  worth  and  value.  Seneca  prefers  Zeno  and  Chrysq 
pus,  two  doting  Stoicks.  \ja&  waa  so  much  enamoured  on  their  works)  bef 
■  any  prince  or  general  of  an  army ;  and  Oroniius  the  tnathematician  so  fai 
(  mires  Archimedes,  that  he  caUlum,  dimnvm  et  kommemojorem,  a  pettyg 
more  than  a  man ;  and  well  he  might,  lor  ought  1  »ee,  if  you  respect  fame 
worth.  Pindarus  of  Thebes  isas  much  renowned  for  hia  poems,  as  EpamM 
nondas,  Pelopidas,  Hercules,  or  Bacchus,  his  fellow  citiiiens,  for  their  warlike 
actions;  el  ti /amam  rrtpiciat,  rum  pauciortt  ATiilatclU  quain  AUxandri 
meminerunl :  (as  Cardan  notes)  Aristotle  is  more  known  than  Alexander;  for 
e  have  a  bare  relation  of  Alexanders  deeds ;  but  Aristotle  lotus  vivit  in  monu~ 
tnentit,  is  whole  in  his  works  :  yet  1  stand  not  upon  this ;  the  delight  is  it,  which 
I  aim.  at ;  so  great  pleasure,  such  sweet  content  there  is  in  study.  '  King  James. 
1605,  when  he  came  to  see  our  university  of  Oxford,  and,  amongst  odier  eedi- 
lices,  now  went  to  view  that  famous  Ubrary,  renewed  by  S^  Thomas  Boclley,  in 
imitation  of  Alexander,  at  his  departure  brake  out  into  that  noble  speech.  If  I 
were  not  a  king,  1  would  be  a  university  man :  *"  and  if  it  u-ere  in  that  I  tnust 
a  ]iriioner,i/I  migkt  have  my  ivisk,/  would  desire  to  have  no  other  pri- 
.  Chan  that  library,  and  to  be  chained  together  with  so  many  goedautht 
at  mortuis  magistrii.  So  sweet  is  the  deUght  of  study,  the  more  learning  tl 
have,  (as  he  that  hath  a  dropsie,  the  more  he  drinks,  the  thirstier  he  is) 
more  they  covet  to  learn;  and  the  lastday  is;>rjom  discipulus ;  harsh  at  first 
learning  is;  radices  amarte,  hat  Jruclus  dulces,  according  to  that  of  Iso- 
crates,  pleasant  at  last;  the  longer  they  live,  the  more  they  are  enamoured 
of  the  Muses.  Heinsiiis,  the  keeper  of  the  library  at  Leiden  in  Holland, 
was  mewed  up  in  it  all  the  year  long :  and  that  which  to  thy  thinking  should 
have  bred  a  loathing,  cau.sed  in  him  a  greater  hking.  "/no  jfoun^r  (saith 
he)  come  into  the  library,  but  I  ball  the  door  to  me,  excluding  Intt,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  all  such  vicet,  whose  nurse  is  Idlentsse  the  mother  of 
tgnorance,  and  Melancholy  her  self;  and  in  the  very  lap  of  tieraily, 
amongst  so  many  divine  souls,  I  lake  my  seat,  with  so  lofty  a  spirit  and 
sweet  content,  that  /  pif/y  all  our  great  ones,  and  rich  men,  that  know  not 
this  happinesse.  I  am  not  ignorant  in  the  mean  time  (notwithstanding  this 
which  1  have  said)  how  barbarously  and  basely  for  the  most  part  our  ruder 
gentry  esteem  of  libraries  and  books,  bow  ihey  neglect  and  contenm  go 
great  a  treasure,  so  inestimable  a  benefit,  as  jEsop's  cock  did  the  jewel  he 
found  in  the  dunghil ;  and  all  through  error,  ignorance,  and  want  of  education. 
And  'tis  a  wonder  withal  to  observe  how  much  they  will  vainly  cast  away 
in  unnecessary  expences,  quot  modis  pereant  (saith  "Erasmus)  magnalibus 
pecunite,  quantum  absumant  alea,  scorta,  eon^otationes,  profecliones  nun 
necetsari<E,pompte,  bel/a  quasita,  ambitio,  colaz,  morto,  ludio,  SfC.  what  in 
hawkes,  hounds,  lawsuits,  vain  building,  gurmundizing,  drinking,  sports, 
playes,  pastimes,  &c.  If  a  well-minded  man  to  the  Muses  would  sue  to 
some  of  tliem  for  an  exhibition,  to  the  farther  maintenance  or  inlargement 
of  such  a  work,  be  it  college,  lecture,  library,  or  whatsoever  else  may  tend 
to  the  advancement  of  learning,  they  are  so  unwilling,  so  averse,  they  had 
rather  see  these  which  are  already  with  such  cost  and  care  erected,  utterly 
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nimed,  demattihtHl,  or  olherwi*e  employed ;  for  they  repine,  many,  aod  grudge 
at  auch  gifb  and  rev«news  sa  bestowed :  and  tberet'ore  it  were  in  rain,  as  Eras- 
■Rus  well  notes,  vel  ab  kU,  vel  a  nei/olittlorihui  qui  le  Mammona  dedideruni, 
improimm  forUtsse  tale  ojficium  exigere,  to  sniicite  or  ask*  any  thing  of  ancli 
men  (ihal  are,  likely,  damn'd  to  riches)  to  this  purpose.  For  my  part,  I  pity 
tliese  men :  slultos  julieo  esse  libenter ;  let  tliem  go  as  they  are,  in  the  Cata^  I 
logue  of  Ignoramus.  How  muoh,  on  the  other  side,  are  we  all  bound,  that'  I 
ace  aclioUers,  to  lliose  munificent  Ptolemies,  bouDtil'ull  Mteccnatcs,  lieroicalf' J 
Irons,  divine  spirits,  — - — -•  qui  noiiis  bac  oHa  /ecerunt :  namque  erit 

Ai  semptr  Deug that  have  provided  for  us  so  many  well  furnisbed^  | 

iries.  as  well  in  our  publike  acndamies  in  most  cities;  as  in  our  private  col- 
^  a  !   How  shall  I  remember  f  S''.  Thomas  Bodley,  amongst  the  rest,  i  Otho 
IIi(!holson,andtbe  right  reverend  John  Williams  lord  bishop  of  Lincolne,  (with 
piawiy  other  pious  acts)  who,  besides  that  at  S'.  Johns  college  in  Cambridge; 
'  Kin  Westminster,  is  now  likewise  in  ^eriwith  a  library  at  Lincolne*  (a  noble 
isident  for  all  corporate  towns  and  cities  to  imitate)  0  quern  le  mentor 
r  illuftriitime  ?  quibus  elogUs  ?  but  to  my  taske  again. 
^Whosoever  he  is,  therefore,  that  is  overrun  with  solitariness,  or  carried' 
my  with  pleasing  melancholy  and  vain  conceits,  and  for  want  of  imploy- 
nent  knows  not  how  to  sptend  his  time,  or  crucified  with  worldly  care,  f 
can  prescribe  him  no  better  remedy  than  this  of  study,  to  compose  himself 
to  the  learning  of  some  art  or  science ;  provided  aiwayes  that  his  malady 
tceed  not  from  overmuch  study ;  for  in  such  cases  he  addes  fuell  to  the 
:  and  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious.     1^1  him  take  lieed  he  do  not    ■ 
irstretch  his  wits,  and  make  a  skeleton  of  himself:  or  such  iuamoratoes  fat  I 
I  nothing  but  play-books,  idle  poems,  jests,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  the  Knight  '^ 
t  the  Sun,  the  Seven  Champions,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  Huon  of  Buvdeaux,. 
etc.     Such  many  times  prove  in  the  end  as  mnd  as  Don  Quixot.     Study  is 
only  prescribed  to  those  that  are  otherwise  idle,  troubled  in  minde,  or  carried 
headlong  with  vain  thoughts  and  imaginations,  to  distract  their  cogitations, 
(althougli  variety  of  study,  or  some  serious  subject,  would  do  the  former  no 
"*"  rn)  and  divert  their  conlinuall  meditations  onoilier  way.     Nothing  in  this  J 
e  ttetter  than  study  ;  semper  alii/uid  memotiter  edlscant,  saith  Piao  ; 
I   learn  something  without   book,  transcribe,    translate,   Ac.   read   the'  ] 
scriptures,  which  Hyperius   (HA.  1 .    de  quoUd.  script,  lee.  fol.  77)    holds  \ 
available  of  itself:  'Ike  mind  is  erected  therebt/ /i-om  all  worldly  cares,  and^M 
hath  muck  quiet  and  tranquillHy  :  for,  as  •  Austin  well  hath  it,  'tis  scientia  " 
gcieJiliarum,  omut  melle  diitdar,  unnii  pane  suavtor,  omni  vino  hilarior:  'tls 
!  best  nepenthes,  surest  cordiall,  sweetest  alterative,  presenl'st  divetter: 
r  neither,  as  '  Chrysostome  well  adds,  those  bought  and  leaves  of  trees  i 

!  plashed  for  cattle  to  stand  under,  in  the  heul  of  the  day,  in 
nuner,  so  much  refresh  them  with  their  acceptable  shade,  as  the  reading 
flke  scripture  dotk  recreate  and  comfort  a  distressed  soul,  in  sorrow  and 
Tfiiclion.  Paul  bids  pray  continually ;  quod  cibus  corpori,  lectio  attima 
mt,  aailh  Seneca;  as  meat  is  to  the  body,  such  is  reading  to  the  soul. 
)  b&  at  leasure  without  books  is  another  hell,  and  to  be  buried  alive, 
rdan  cals  a  library  the  physick  of  the  soul ;  ■  divine  authors  fortijie  the 
I,  make  men  bold  and  constant;  and  (as  Hvperius  adds)  godly  confe- 
e  will  not  permit  the  mind  to  he   tortured  with    absurd  cogitations. 
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Cwrt  of  Melaruioly.  [Part.  2.  S«c.  U. 

RtMJi  isjojriMa  oondiuull  conlerfTDce  to  eucb  tneUncholy  mea,  perpeta»Q 
dbcoane  of  tomt  hictory,  tale,  poem,  ttev».Scc.  aiterno*  lermontt  ettrrt  ac 
bibert,  mque  jucunduiit  quam  nbut,  fire,  potui,  which  feeds  the  minde,  fts 
Bwat  aDcl  dnnk  dolh  the  bcKly,  and  pleueth  as  murh  :  and  therefore  tbe  ski 
RhaM,  Dot  without  good  cause,  would  bav«  totat  body  still  talke  teriooslT, 
or  di^iute  with  thern,  aad  sometime*  *  to  ateil  and  wrangle  (to  that  it  break 
not  out  to  a  violeoi  pcrturbatioo) ;  for  tuck  altercation  u  like  ttirrhtg  of  a 
dtad  fire,  to  moif  it  burn  afreih  :  it  whets  a  dull  spirit,  and  will  not  vUffer 
theminite  to  be  draimted  in  thoie  profound  cogilationi,  which  melancholy  men 
ore  commonly  troubltdwith.  '  Fenlinand  and  Alphonsns,  kia^  of  Arragan 
Mid  Sicily,  were  both  cured  by  reading  the  history,  one  of  Curlins,  the  other 
of  Livy,  when  no  pre«;rltied  physick  would  lake  place.  •  Cainerarius  retatea 
U  much  of  Lauieiicd  Mediccs.  Heathen  phiknophera  ajv  so  fuU  of  di 
precefits  in  tliift  kiiide,  that.  a&  some  think,  they  alone  are  able  to  settle  a 
iresAed  luiuil, — (*  Sunt  verba  et  wcet,  luibut  hunc  lenire  dotorem,)fc.)  EpM 
lelui,  fiutarch  aud  Seneea.  Qualu  ille  !  qatr  tela,  sdiih  Lipsias,  adneri 
omnfM  animi  ctuui,  adminittrat,  et  tptam  mortem !  quomodo  vitii 
inferl  virtulet!  when  I  read  Seneca,  ^  me  thinks  t  am  beyond  all 
fortuao,  OK  the  top  iif  an  hill  above  morlaUtie.  Plutarch  saith  as 
Homer;  lor  which  cause,  lielike,  Niccratus,  in  Xenuphoti,  was  made  by  biS 
pitreiita  tu  con  Homers  Iliads  and  Odysses  without  book,  ut  in  xArum  banan 
evaderet,  a*  well  to  make  Itim  a  good  and  honest  man,  as  to  avoid  idle- 
neM.  If  tills  eorofurt  may  be  got  by  philusopliy,  wliat  sliall  be  had  from 
divinity  ?  What  shall  Austin,  Cyprian,  Gregory,  Bernards  divine  meditatli 
aHbrduN? 
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Nay  wliat  shall  the  scripture  it  self,  which  is  like  an   apothecariea  sliop' 
wherein  are  all  remedies  for  all  intirmilies  of  minde,  pur^tJves,  cordials, 
altvmtivcs,  corroboratives,  lenitives,  &c.  ?     Even/  ditcate  of  the  soul,  saitb 
L  'Austin,   hath  a  peculiar  medicine  in  Ike  teriptare  ;   ihis  onely  ii  re^'iired, 
I   that  the  nch  man  lake  the  potion  which  God  hath  already  tempered.  ''Gre- 
gory calls  it  a  i/lass  wherein  we  may  see  all  our  infirmities  ;  iijnitam  colh- 
'  guivm,  I'sahn  119.  I40i  '  Or^n,  a  channe.     And  therefore  Hieroiue  pre- 
I   •CribcB    Kilsticus    the   nionkc,    'conliniially   to   read   the   scripture,  and   to 
\  medilttte  on  that  which  he  hath  read  ;  Jar,  as  mastication  is  to  meal,  to 
I   mediialion  on  that  which  we  read.     I  would,  for  these  causes,  wish  i ' 
'  that  is  melunchiily,  to  use  both  humane  and  divine  authors,  voluntarily 
impose  some  taxke  upon  himself,  to  divert  his  melancholy  thoughts ;  to 
the  art  of  memory,  Cosmu&  Rosselius,  Pet.  Ravennas,  Scenkelius  det 
or  pmctise  bracliygraphy,  &c.  that  will  ask  a  great  deale  of  attention : 
let  nim  demonstrate  a  proposition  in  Enclide  in  his  five  last  books,  extract 
■quare  root,  or  studio  algebra  ;  than  which,  as  "Clavius  holds,  in  all  humnne 
I   dtuciplines,  nothing  can  be  more  excellent  and  pleasant,  so  abtruse  and 
I   recowlile,  so  bewitchiiiff,  so  miraculous,  so  ravishing,  so  easie  withall,  and 
I  full  of  delight,  omnrm  humanvm  caplum  superure  videtur.     By  this  meaas 
you  may  define  ex  uttgue  leonem,  as  the  diverbe  is,  by  his  thumb  alone  the 
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bigness  of  Hercules,  or  tlit  true  (limensioiis  of  tlie  great  ''Colossus,  Solamons 
temple,  and  Doniitians  amphithenter,  out  ofa  little  pail.     By  this  art  you  may 
contemplate  tlie  variation  of  the  33  letters,  which  may  be  so  infinitely  Tariea; 
that  the  words  coniplicatetl  and  deduced  thence  will  not  be  contained  nittuB 
(he  Compaq  of  the  hrmanienl ;  ten  words  may  be  varied  40320  several!  wayea : 
jby  this  art  may  you  exituine  how  many  men  may  stand  one  by  another  in  the 
nrnote  superficies  of  the  earth  :  some  suy  14H45(]!t0000000fl,  oMignando  n'n- 
pilis  patium  quadratum ;  Low  many  men,  supposing  all  the  world  as  habit- 
' '     13  France,  as  fruitful],  and  so  long  lived,  may  be  bom  in  60000  years ; 
3  you  may  demonstrate  with,  'Archimedes,  how  many  sands  the  moss  of 
e  whole  world  might  contain,  if  all  sandy,  if  von  did  but  tirst  know  how  much 
ft  small  rube  as  big  as  a  musturd-seed  might  fiold ;  wIUi  infinite  such.     But, 
n  all  nature,  what  is  there  so  stupend  as  to  calculate  and  examine  the  motion. 
Sof  the  planets,  their  magnitudes,  apogeiims,  perigeuras,  excentricities,  how     _ 
'*  \ant  from  the  eartli,  the  bigness,  thickness,  compass  of  the  firmament,  cacbj 
',  with  their  diameters  and  circumference,  apparent  area,  sHperfides,  by 
Be  curious  helps  of  glasses,  astrolabes,  sextants,  quadrants,  of  which  Tycho 
bralie  in  his  mechanicks, opticks, (> divine  opticks),Hrithmetick, geometry,  and 
Kch  like  arts  and  instruments  'i     What  so  intricate,  and  pleasing  withall,  ns  to 
e  and  practise  Heron  Aleitandrinus  works,  de  ipirilalibua,  de  machinil 
Mtifia,  de  maektrid  se  movenle,  Jordani  Nemorarii  de  ponderibui  propostt. 
[|3.  that  pleasant  tract  of  Machometes  Bragdedinus  de  superficierum  divisiQi^ 
tKf.ApolioniusConieks,  or Commandinus labours  in  that  kinde,(fecenfro  jii 
titolit,  with  many  such  geometricall  theorems  and  problems  ^    Those  rare 
Krumenls  and  mechanical  inventions  of  Jac.  Bessonus,  and  Cardan  to  thl 
kurpose,  with  many  such  experiments  intimated  long  since  by  Roger  Bacon 
lis  tract  (/e^>SecrWis  artiset  ni/(uris,as  to  make  a  chariot  to 
diving  boats,  to  walk  on  the  water  by  art,  and  to  fly  in  the  air,  to  makesevei 
Ktanes  and  puUies,  quibui  homo  trahat  adae  mille  homines,  litl  up  and  remoi 
'   veights,  mils  to  move  themselves,  Archytas  dove,  Albertus  brasen  heat 
icli  thaumaturgicul  works ;  but  especially  to  do  strange  miracles  ^ 
[glasses,  of  which  Proclus  and  Bacon  writ  of  old,  burning  glasses,  multiplyii 
),  perspectives,  uJunuj  kamo  apparent  siercilux,  toseealarolf,  torepr 
mt  bodies,  by  cylinders  and  concaves,  to  walk  in  the  air.  ut  veraciler  virteai 
Kfaailll  Bacon)  aurum  et  aryeatam,  et  qulcquidaliud  volual,  ttqi 
«rf  locum  vUiuinis.  nihil  iiivenioHt,  which  glasses  are  much  perfected  of  late 
Baptists  Porta  and  Gnlileus,  and  much  more  is  promised  by  Moginus  ai 
Htdo^ius,  to  be  performed  in  this  kinde.     Otocousticons  some  speak  of, 
Bjntend  hearing,  as  the  other  do  sight ;  Marcellus  Vrencken,  an  Hollander, 
'  is  epistle  to  Burgraviiis,  makes  mention  of  a  friend  of  his  that  is  about 
ktrument,  yuo  cirhbit  qum  in  altera  horizonle  sinl.      But  our  alchymtsts, 
hinks,  and  Rosie-cros*  men  afford  most  rarities,  nnd  are  fuller  of  experi^ 
tnents ;  they  can  make  gold,  separate  and  alter  metals,  extract  oyls,  salts, 
""    I,  and  do  more  strange  works  than  Geber,  Lullius.  Bacon,  or  any  of  those 
■ncienta.     Crolliiis  bath  mode,  af^er  his  master  Paracelsus,  aarumfubninans, 
I  volatile,  which  shall  imitate  thunder  and  lightning,  and  crack 
iQwder  than  any  gunpow<ler;  Cornelius  Drible  a  perpetual  motion,  inextinguil '"' 
Wghts,  liwim  noa  ardeits,  vith  many  such  feats',  see  his  book  denuturSe 
fienlontm,  besides  hail,  wind,  snow,  thunder,  lightning,  &c.  those  strange  fii 
>vilish  pettards,  nnd  onch  warlike  machinations  derived  hence. 
Jrhich  read  Tartalea  and  others.  Brnestus  Burgravius,  a  disciple  of  Paracelsi 
ptnth  published  a  discourse,  in  which  he  B]>ecilieB  a  lamp  to  be  made  of  mi 

'  Whkh  nmulDcd  IIMNHIA  wtIkM  of  braw.  '  VIdt  aurl.iia,  In  n 
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blood,  Ivcema  viliB  et  mortis  index,  so  he  terms  it,  which,  ehymicnll^  F*^^! 
|)ared  40  dayes,  and  afterward  kept  in  a  ^lasse,  shall  shew  all  the  accidei^^l 
or  ihifl  lite :  si  lanipat  hie  clarus,  tunc  homo  kitarU  et  $aaut  corpore  et  onnni^H 
ti  nebttlosus  el  depressus,  mule  ti^ffimtun  et  inc  pro  statu  komims  Dariatvl^^ 
itTule  sumptvs  sanguis ,-  and,  which  ii  most  wonderful,  it  dies  with  the  piuty^H 
fUjii  homine  peril,  ct  evanescil ;  the  lamp,  and  the  man  whence  the  blood^^ 
was  taken,  are  eiiinguished  together.  The  same  author  hath  another  tract 
of!Muinia(all  out  as  vain  and  prodigious  as  the  first)  by  which  he  will  cure 
most  diseases,  and  transfer  (liem  Iron)  a  man  to  a  beast,  by  drawing  blood 
fVom  one,  and  applying  it  to  the  other,  vel  in  plaalam  derirare.  and  an 
alexipharmatum  (of  which  Roger  Bacon  of  old,  in  his  Tract,  de  retardandi 
leneclttle)  tu  make  a  man  young  again,  hve  three  or  foure  hundred  years; 
beaides  panaceas,  martial  amulela,  ungiientum  armnrium,  balsomes,  strange 
extracts,  elixats,  and  such  like  magic o-magnetical  cures.  Now  what  so  pleas- 
ing can  there  be  as  the  speculation  of  tJiese  things,  to  read  and  examine  hu(^ 
experiments ;  or,  ii'  a  man  be  more  mathematically  given,  to  calculate,  or 
peruse  Napiers  Logarithmes,  or  those  tables  of  artihdall  'sines  and  tangents, 
not  long  since  set  out  by  mine  old  collegiate  good  friend,  and  late  fellow 
student  of  Christ-church  m  Oxford,  ""  M.  Edmund  Guntur.  which  will  per- 
form that  by  addition  and  subtraction  only,  which  heretofore  Regiomonlanus 
tables  did  by  multiplication  end  division,  or  those  elaborate  conclusions  of  his 
"  sector,  quadrant,  and  crossestafie  ?  Or  let  him  that  is  melancholy  calculate 
spherical  triangleti,  square  a  circle,  cast  a  nativity,  which  howsoever  some  taxe. 
1  say  with  "Gatcgms.daliiBiiis  hoc  petulanlibvs  ingeniis,  we  will  in  some 
cases  allow :  or  let  him  make  an  epitemerides,  read  Suisset  the  calculators 
works,  Scaliger  de  entendalione  lemporum,  and  Peiavius  his  adversary,  till  he 
understand  them,  peruse  subtile  Scotus  and  Saurez  metaphysicks,  or  school 
divinity,  Occam,  Thomas,  Entisberue,  Durand,  &c.  If  those  other  do  not 
affect  him,  and  his  means  be  great,  to  imploy  his  purse  and  fill  his  head,  Im^ 
may  go  find  the  philosophers  stone;  he  may  apply  his  mind,  I  say  IflB 
heraldry,  antiquity,  invent  impresses,  emblems;  make  epithalsmium^^ 
epitaphs,  elegies,  epigrams,  palindroma  epigrammata,  anagrams,  chrono 
grams,  ecrosticks  upon  his  friends  names;  or  write  a  comment  on  Martianus 
Capeila,  Tertulhan  de  paliio,  the  Nubian  geography,  or  upon  £lxa  tttlia 
Crifpis,  as  many  idle  fellowes  have  assayed ;  and  rather  than  do  nothing,  vary 
aPversea  thousand  waies  with  Putean,  so  torturing  his  wits,  or  asRainnerusof 
Lunebui^,  i  2 1 50  times  in  his  Proteus  Paeticus,  or  Scaliger,  Chrysolithus, 
Cleppisius,  and  others  have  in  like  sort  done.  If  such  voluntary  tasks,  plea- 
sure and  delight,  or  ctabbednesse  of  tliese  studies,  will  not  yet  divert  their  idle 
thoughts,  and  alienate  their  imaginations,  they  must  be  compelled,  satth 
Christophorus  ii  Vega,  cigi  debenf,  I.  5  c.  14,  upon  some  mulct,  if  they 
perform  it  not,  quodex  officio  incumbat,  loss  of  credit  or  disgrace,  such  as 
are  our  public  university  exercises.  For,  as  he  that  playes  for  nothing,  will 
not  faeea  his  game ;  no  more  will  voluntary  imployment  so  thoroughly  alTect 
a  student,  except  he  be  vei^  intent  of  himself,  and  take  an  extraordinary 
delight  in  the  study,  about  which  he  is  conversant.  It  should  be  of  that 
nature  his  business,  which  voUrtt  nolens  he  must  necessarily  undergo,  and 
without  great  loss,  mulct,  shame,  or  hindrance,  he  may  not  omit. 

Now  for  women,  instead  of  laborious  studies,  they  have  curious  needle-works, 
cut  works,  spinning,  bone-lace,  and  many  pretty  devices  of  their  own  making, 
to  adorn  their  houses,  cushions,  carpets,  cliaires,  stools,  (Jbr  she  eats  not 
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the  hreadqfidlenessy  Prov.  31.  27.  qtiasivit  Idkam  et  Unum)  confections, 
conserves,  distillations,  &c.  which  they  fehew  to  strangers. 


'  Ipsa  comes  {nrsaesque  OMite  TnaleBtlbiui  Ytltro  Which  to  her  guests  die  ilie«rs,wHJkian  her  pettb: 

Hospitibus  monstrare  8<Met,  mm  sccniter  horas         "  Thus  flur  my  mkids :  bat  this  I  did  my  sclfe." 
Conteststa  saaa,  aed  nee  sibi  deperusse. 

This  they  have  to  busie  them  about,  houshold  offices,  &c.  *neat  gardens^ 
full  of  exotick,  versicolour,  diversly  varied,  sweet  smelling  flowers,  and  plants 
in  all  kinds,  which  they  are  most  ambitious  to  get,  curious  to  preserve  aha 
keep,  proud  to  possess,  and  much  many  times  brag  of.  Their  merry  meet- 
ings and  frequent  visitations,  mutual  invitations  in  good  towns,  I  voluntarily 
omit,  which  are  so  much  in  use,  gossiping  among  the  meaner  sort.  Sec.  Old 
folks  have  their  beads;  an  excellent  invention  to  keep  them  from  idleness, 
that  are  by  nature  melancholy,  and  past  all  affairs,  to  say  so  many  patemos- 
tcrSy  avemariaSy  creeds^  if  it  were  not  prophane  and  superstitious.  In  a  word, 
body  and  mind  must  be  exercised,  not  one,  but  both,  and  that  in  a  medio- 
crity :  otherwise  it  will  cause  a  great  inconvenience.  If  the  body  be  overtired, 
it  tires  the  mind.  The  mind  oppresseth  the  body,  as  with  students  it  often- 
times fals  out,  who  (as  *  Plutarch  observes)  have  no  care  of  the  body,  but 
compel  that  which  is  mortal^  to  do  as  much  as  that  which  is  immortal ;  that 
which  is  earthly  y  as  that  which  is  etherial.  But  as  the  oxe^  tyred,  told  the 
camel  (both  serving  one  master)  that  refused  to  carry  some  part  of  his  bur^ 
deny  before  it  were  long,  he  should  be  compelled  to  carry  all  his  pack^  and 
skin  to  boot  (which  by  and  by^  the  oxe  being  deadyfell  out),  the  body  may 
say  to  the  soul,  that  will  give  him  no  respite  or  remission :  a  little  after,  an 
ague,  vertigo,  consumption  seiseth  on  them  both ;  all  his  study  is  omitted, 
and  they  must  be  compelled  to  be  sick  together.  He  that  tenders  his  own 
good  estate  and  health,  must  let  them  draw  with  equal  yoke  both  alike,  ^that 
so  they  may  happily  enjoy  their  unshed  hedlth, 

MEMB.  V. 

Waking  and  terrible  dreams  rectified. 

As  waking,  that  hurts,  by  all  means,  must  be  avoided,  so  sleep,  which  so 
much  helps,  by  like  waies,  ''must  be  procured,  by  nature  or  arty  inward  or 
outward  medicines,  and  be  protracted  longer  than  ordinary,  if  it  may  be,  as 
being  an  especiall  help.  It  moystens  and  fattens  the  body,  concocts,  and 
helps  digestion,  as  we  see  in  dormice,  and  those  Alpine  mice  that  sleep  all 
winter,  (which  Gesner  speaks  of)  when  they  are  so  found  sleeping  under  the 
snow  in  the  dead  of  winter,  as  fat  as  butter.  It  expels  cares,  pacifies  the 
minde,  refresheth  the  weary  limbs  after  long  work. 

Sleep,  rest  of  things.  O  pleaslnff  deity, 
Peace  of  the  soul,  which  cares  dost  crodlie. 


*  Somne,  quies  rerum,  placidisslme,  Somne,  Deorum, 
Pax  animi,  quein  cara  ftigit,  qui  corpora,  duris 
Fessa  mlnlBteriis,  mnlcea,  reparasque  labori. 


Weary  l>odies  reftesh  and  mollifie. 

The  chiefest  thing  in  all  physick  '  Paracelsus  calls  it,  omnia  arcana  gem- 
marum  superans  et  metallorum.  The  fittest  time  is  ^  two  or  three  hours  after 
supper y  when  as  the  meat  is  now  settled  at  the  bottome  of  the  stomach ;  and 
'tis  good  to  lie  on  the  right  side  first,  because  at  thai  site  the  liver  doth  rest 
under  the  stomach,  not  molesting  any  way,  but  heating  Aim,  as  afire  doth  a 

*  Cbalonenu,  Lib.  9.  de  Rep.  Ang .         ■  Hortus  toronarlus,  medicus,  et  culinarlus,  &c.  *  Tom.  1.  de 

sanJt.  tuend.    Qui  rationem  corporis  non  liabent,  sed  cogunt  mortaiem  immortall,  tencstrem  «sthere0 
fequalem  prcpstare  industriam.    Caeterum  ut  camelo  usu  Tenit,  quod  ei  bos  prsdixerat,  cum  eidem  serrirent 


clliandi.    Altomarus,  cap.  7.    Somnus  supra  modum  prodest,  quoiris  modfo  conciliandus.    Rso.         *  Orid. 


*  In  Hippoc.  Aphorls.  1  Crato,  cons.  21.  lib.  2.    Dttabus  aut  tribus  horis  post  coenam,  quum  Jam  dbua 

ad  funmun  rentricuti  resederit,  prlmnm  super  latere  dextro  quiescendum,  quod  in  tali  decubitu  Jecur  sub 
Teotrtcnlo  qolescat,  non  gravaas,  sed  dbom  hJefwIens,  pcrbide  ae  Ignis  lebetem  qui  tth  admoretor }  poal 
p  rimnm  somnum,  qnieseouhun  latere  sinlstn),  ttc 
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heitle,  that  is  pal  to  it.    After  thejirit  slrep,  'lit  not  amiM  to  lie  on  Me  le^ 
aide,  thnt  the  meal  may  the  better  descend,  and  sometimes  agnin  on  the  belly, 
but  never  on  the  back.     Seven  or  eight  hours  is  a  cumpetent  time  for  a  me- 
lancholy man  to  rest,  ob  Crato  tliinks;  but,  ub  some  do,  to  lie  in  bed,  and  not 
sleep,  a  day,  or  half  a  day  together,  to  give  assent  to  pleoMng  conceits  and 
vain  imaginations,  is  many  wayes  pernicious.     To  procure  this  sweet  moist- 
ning  sleep,  'tis  best  to  take  avray  the  occauons  (if  it  be  possible)  that  hinder 
it,  and  then  to  use  such  inward  or  outward  remedies,  which  may  cause  it. 
Constat  hodie  (saith  Boissanlus,  in  his  Tract  de  magid,  cap.  4)  mullat  ita 
L  fascinari  ut  noctes  integras  exit/ant   intomneii,  siimmii  ingaieladiae  animo- 
1  rum  el  curporum  :  many  cannot  sleep  for  witches  and  fascinations,  which  are 
too  familiar  in  some  places:  they  call  it,  dare  alicut  malum  noctem.     But 
the  ordinary  causes  are  heat  and  dryness,  which  must  first  be  removed.     'A 
hot  and  dry  brain  never  sleeps  well :  grief,  feai^,  cares,  expectations,  anxie- 
ties, great  businesses,  ('in  uurem  utramqae  otio»e  ut  dormias)  and  all  violent 
perturbations  of  the  mind,  must  in  some  sort  be  qu  ah  tied,  before  we  can  hope 
for  any  good  repose.     He  that  sleeps  in  the  day  time,  or  is  in  suspense,  (ear, 
I  Uiy  way  troubled  in  minde,  or  goes  to  bed  upon  a  full  ''slomack,  may  nevei 
[  hope  for  quiet  rest  in  the  night.     Nee  enim  meriloria  tomnos  admittutit,  as 
'  the  'poet  sajth :  innes  and  such  like  troublesome  places  are  not  for  sleep ;  one 

calls  ostler,  another  tapster;  one  cryes  and  shouts,  another  sings,  whonpt    ^ 
I   hollows, 

UuM  pnluliu  lappil,  uuU  itiiDi  rialor. 

Who,  not  accustomed  to  snch  noyses,  can  sleep  amongst  them 
will  intend  to  take  his  rest,  must  go  to  bed  animo  securo.  gaieto,  et  libera, 
with  a  'secure  and  composed  minde,  in  a  quiet  place;  (Omnia  aoctts  erunt 
placidd  composla  qviete)  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  or  may  not  be  ohtainetl, 
to  seek  then  such  means  as  are  requisite:  to  lye  in  clean  linnen  and  sweet : ' 
ftirehegoes  to  bed,  or  in  bed, to  hear 'iwe?^  muriojt. (which  Ficinuscommt 
Hb.  1.  cap.  24)  or  tas  Jobertus,  med.  pract.  lib.  3.  cap.  10.)  *to  read 
pUa»ant  author  till  he  be  asleep,  to  have  a  bason  nf  water  still  dropping  &y 
A(5  bed  side,  or  to  lie  near  that  pleasant  murmtire,  ''leno  sonantii  aijua,  some 
floud-gates,  arches,  falls  of  water,  like  London  bridge,  or  some  coutinuate  noise 
which  may  benum  the  senses,  tenismotus,  sileHtiiim,  et  teiiebrtp,  turn  et  ipsa 
voluntas,  somnos  faciunt !  as  a  gentle  noyse  to  some  procures  sleep,  sq^ 
which  Bemardius  Tilesius  {lib.  de  samno)  well  observes,  silence,  in  a  darln 
roome,  and  the  will  it  self,  is  most  available  to  others.  Piso  commends  fit. 
cations,  Andrew  Borde  a  good  draught  of  strong  drink  before  one  goes  tO 
bed ;  I  say,  a  nutmeg  and  ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  tost 
and  a  nutmeg,  or  a  posset  of  the  same,  which  many  use  in  a  morning,  but, 
me  thinks,  for  such  as  have  dry  brains,  are  much  more  proper  at  night. 
Some  prescribe  a  'sup  of  vinegar  as  they  go  to  bed,  a  spoonefuU,  saith 
Aetiua,  Tetrabib.lib.3.ter.2.cap.'[0.lib.6.  cap.  10.  JE^ueU,  lib.  3.  cap. 
14  Piso,  a  Utile  after  meal,  i  because  it  rarijiet  melancholy ,  and  proeurea 
an  appetite  to  sleep.  Donat.  ah  Altomar.  cap.  7,  and  Mercurialis,  approve 
of  it,  if  the  malady  proceed  from  the  ''spleen.  Sallust,  Salvian.  (lib,  2.  cap.  _ 
1,  de  remed.)  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  (in  Pan.)  yElionus  Montaltus,  {de  mapft.  J 
capitis,  cap.  28,  de  Melan.)  are  altogether  against  it.     Lod.  Mercatus  (db9 
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inter,  morb,  can,  lib.  1 .  cap.  17)  in  some  cases  doth  allow  it.  ^  Rhasis  seems 
to  deliberate  of  it :  though  Simeon  commend  it  (in  sawce  peradventure)  he 
makes  a  question  of  it ;  as  for  baths,  fomentations,  oyls,  potions,  simples  or 
compounds,  inwardly  taken  to  this  purpose,  ™  I  shall  speak  of  them  eke- 
where.  If  in  the  midst  of  the  night  they  lie  awake,  which  is  usuall,  to  toss 
and  tumble,  and  not  sleep,  '^  Ranzovius  would  have  them,  if  it  bee  m  warme 
weather,  to  rise  and  walk  three  or  four  tumes  (till  they  be  cold)  about  the 
chamber,  and  then  go  to  bed  again. 

Against  fearfull  and  troublesome  dreams,  iiumbuSy  and  such  inconveniences, 
wherewith  melancholy  men  are  molested,  the  best  remedy  is  to  eat  a  light 
supper,  and  of  such  meats  as  are  easie  of  diction,  no  hare,  venison,  beef,  &c. 
not  to  lie  on  his  back,  not  to  meditate  or  thmk  in  the  day  time  of  any  terrible 
objects,  or  especially  talke  of  them  before  he  goes  to  bed.  For,  as  he  said 
in  Lucian,  alter  such  conference,  Hecatas  somniare  mihi  videor^  I  can  think 
of  nothing  but  hobgoblins :  and,  as  TuUy  notes,  ^fcr  the  most  part  our 
speeches  in  the  day  time  cause  our  phantasy  to  work  upon  the  like  in  our 
sleep :  which  Ennius  writes  of  Homer :  Et  canis  in  somnis  leporis  vestigia 
latrat :  as  a  dog  dreames  of  an  hare,  so  do  men,  on  such  subjects  they  thought 
on  last. 

Somnia,  qvm  mentei  Indiuit  ToUtantilmB  nmbris, 
Nee  ddabrft  Deftm*  nee  ab  Mbere  Nomina  mlttoat, 
Sed  elU  qnlMiuc  taidtt,  he. 

For  that  cause,  when  p  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt  had  posed  the  70  inter- 
preters in  order,  and  asked  the  nmeteenth  man,  what  would  make  one  sleep 
quietly  in  the  night,  he  told  him,  *>  The  best  way  was  to  have  divine  and 
celesliall  meditations,  and  to  use  honest  actions  in  the  day  time.  **  Lod. 
Vives  wonders  how  schoolmen  could  sleep  quietly^  and  were  not  terrified  in 
the  night,  or  walke  in  the  darke,  they  had  such  monstrous  questions,  and 
thought  of  such  terrible  matters  all  day  long.  They  had  need,  amongst  the 
rest,  to  sacriBce  to  God  Morpheus,  whom  *  Philostratus  paints  in  a  white  and 
black  coat,  with  a  horn  and  ivory  box  (iill  of  dreams,  of  the  same  colours,  to 
signify  good  and  bad.  If  you  will  know  how  to  interpret  tliem,  read  Artemi- 
dorus,  Sambucus,  and  Cardan  :  but  how  to  help  them,  *  I  must  refer  you  to  a 
more  convenient  place. 

MEMB.  VI. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Perturbations  of  the  minde  rectified.     From  himself,  by 
resisting  to  the  utmost,  confessing  his  grief  to  a  friend,  SfC. 

Whosoever  he  is,  that  shall  hope  to  cure  this  malady  in  himself  or  any 
other,  must  recti  Be  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  minde ;  the  chief- 
est  cure  consists  in  them.  A  quiet  mind  is  thdXvoluptas,  or  summum  bonum 
of  Epicunis ;  non  dolere,  curis  vacare,  animo  tranquillo  esse,  not  to  grieve, 
but  to  want  cares,  and  have  a  quiet  soul,  is  the  only  pleasure  of  the  world, 
as  Seneca  truly  recites  his  opinion,  not  that  of  eating  and  drinking,  which 
injurious  Aristotle  maliciously  puts  upon  him,  and  for  which  he  is  still  mis- 
taken, male  audit  et  vapulat,  slandered  without  a  cause,  and  lashed  by  all 
posterity.     "  Fear  and  sorrow  therefore  are  especially  to  be  avoided,  and 

I  Cont.  I .  tract.  9.  meditandum  de  aceto.  ■  Sect.  5.  memb.  1 .  lubiect.  6.  *•  Lib.  de  sanlt.  tnend&. 

«In  Som.  Scip.    Fit  enim  fere  ut  cogitationea  noatrs  et  lennonea  pariant  aliqtild  in  lonino,  quale  de 
Homero  icribit  Ennius,  de  quo  videlicet  Mepiaabne  viglllana  lolebat  cogltare  et  loqui.  f  Aristc  hist. 

1 0ptimum  de  coelestibua  et  honettia  medltail,  et  ea  focere.  'Ub.  8.  de  cauaaia  corr.  art.     Tarn 

mlra  monatra  quanitlonum  uepe  naecuntnr  Inter  eoe,  nt  mirer  eoa  Interdnm  )n  aomnlis  non  terreri,  ant 
de  illia  in  tenebrla  andere  rerba  fiKcre.  adeo  res  aont  monatroaa.  ■  loon.  Ub.  1.  *Sect.  6.  memb. 

I.  tuba.  6.  ■  Animi  pertarbatkmca  rammc  ftigiend»,  metos  potlealmam  et  trfstltla}  eorumque  loco, 

animus  demnlceodua  hilarltate,  anlml  conatantii,  bonA  spe;  removendl  terrorea,  et  coram  consortium  quoa 
non  probant. 
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thg  wmde  to  be  mitigoUd  with  mirtk,  conilancy,  goad  hope: 

had  obftcti,  are  to  bee  remared.  and  all  nich  pernm  in  wAom  eonpanitt 

Ikttf  ie  not  well  pUattd.     Guslter  Bruel,  Femelius,  amtil.  43.     Mercuri- 

■Kt,  eotuil.  6.     Piio,  Jacchinus,  cap.  15.  in  9  Rhasis,  C&ptvaccius,  Hildes- 

lietm,  iic.  bII  incalcRte  lliu  as  an  cspeciall  meanes  of  their  eiire,  that  their 

*  fnindt   be   quietly  pacified,  vain  cmctilt  diverted,  if  it  be  postihif,   mtk 

I    ItTTon,  care*,  'Jixed  ttvdiet,  cogitalionn.  and  ickalsoever  it  it  that  ikad  any 

I    wag  Tootett  or  troatle  the  toul,  because  tbnt  otherwise  there  is  no  good  to  be 

done.     '  The  bodie*  mitchiefei,  a»  Plato  proves,  proceed  from  the 

if  the  rniitd  be  not  firet  talisfied,  the  body  can  never  be  cured.     Alcibii 

raret  (raith  '  Maxtnius  Tjrius),  and  is  sick ;  faie  furious  desires  carry  I 

from  LTceui  to  the  pleading  place,  tfaeoce  to  the  sea.  so  into  Sicily,  t' 

to  lACedfenioD,  thence  to  Persia,  thence  to  Samoa,  then  again  to  At 

Critias  tyrannixetb  over  all  the  city ;  Sardanapnlus  is  fovc^siclc ;  these  men 

are  ill-an«cted  all.  and  can  never  be  cured,  till  their  minds  be  otherwise 

qualified.     Crato  therefore,  in  that  often  cited  counsel!  of  his  for  a  noble  n 

sis  patient,  when  he  had  iufficiently  informed  him  in  diet,  air,  exercise,  Venv^  i 

•leep,  concludes  with  these  as  matters  of  ^preatest  moment;  ipiod  reHqmin 

anima  accidentia  cnrrigantur,  from  which  alone  proceeds  melancholy  : 

are  the  fountain,  the  aubject.  the  hinges  whereon  it  turns,  and  must  necessatiljrn 

be  reformed.     'For  anger  itirs  choler,  head  the  blood  and  vital  ipirilt: 

forrow  on  the  other  tide  tefrigeraten  the  body,  and  extinguiahelh  natural 

heat,  overthrow*  appetite,  hinder*  cowoction,  dries  up  the  temperuture,  and 

I  ferverit  the  understanding :  fear  dissolves  the  »piritB,  infects  the  heart,  atlt- 

)  nuates  the  soul :  and  for  these  cuuses  all  passioos  and  perturbatior 

the  uttermost  of  our  power,  and  most  seriously,  be  removed,     ^lis 

I  talluft  attributes  so  much  to  tliem,  *  that  he  hold*  the  reclifieatinn  of  the* 

'  alone  to  he  iiijfficient  to  the  cure  of  melancholy  in  moit  patients.     Many  aie  ' 

Ai  11 V  cured  when  they  have  seen  or  heard,  Sic.  enjoy  theirdesires,  or  be  secured 
I  and  satisfied  in  their  minds.  Galen,  the  common  master  of  them  all,  trora 
whose  fountain  they  fetch  water,  bra^  (lih.  1.  dc  mn.  (uent/.)  that  he  for  his 
part  hath  cured  divers  of  this  infirmity,  so/um  aititnis  ad  rectum  institulis,  hj 
right  settling  alone  of  their  minds. 

Yea,  but  you  will  here  infer,  that  this  is  ejccellent  good  indeed,  if  it  could, 
be  done  :  but  how  shall  it  be  effected,  by  whom,  what  art,  what  means  ?  AiB 
labor,  hoc  opu*  est,  'Tis  a  natural  infirmitv,  a  most  powerful  adversary  :  all 
men  are  subject  to  passions,  and  melancholy  above  all  others,  as  bein^  fiis- 
tempered  by  their  innate  humours,  abundance  of  choler  adust,  weakness  of 
,  parts,  outward  occurrences :  and  how  shall  they  be  avo-ded  ?  The  w' 
>  men,  greatest  philosophers,  of  most  excellent  wit,  reason,  judgement,  di 

Bpirits,  cannot  moderate  themsetves  In  this  behalf:  such  as  are  sound  in  bod^ 
[  and  mind,  stoicks,  heroes,  Homers  g:ods,  all  are  passionate,  and  furiouri^) 
{  carryed  sometimes  ;  and  how  shall  we  that  areaheaJiy  erased, /roc(i  artimii, 
I  lick  in  body,  sick  in  mind,  resist?  we  cannot  perform  it.  You  may  advise 
L  and  give  good  precepts,  as  who  cannol  ?  But.  how  shall  they  be  put  in 
[  pmcltee  ?  I  may  not  deny  but  our  passions  are  violent,  and  tvranni/e  over 
J  lis :  yet  there  be  means  to  curb  them  ;  though  ihey  be  headstrong,  they  may 
r  be  tamed,  they  may  be  qualified,  if  he  himself  ur  his  friends  will  but  use 

eonim  pliPid*  vubrfrtrndn,  Itrrom  ib  nlno  rmaTKidi.  *Ab  Dflinl  fiiH  ro^Utioti* 

nvtomnrparliu  tutisl.    Rfnaldn  inlcrpnr.    ft 

[IHi  BiiEttKM  unlnnnin  rerjitu  TnMgidii,  oiiarcai 
n  UnrrtdH,  eorpoi  cnlcUl,  tnMUKlum  pfrrcnit. 
rlli  ftiiinidt.  •Dtmtl.c.M.    Bi  IIUi  toUtA 
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■o  commonly 


honest  endi 
preicribed. 

He  himself  (I  say) :  from  the  patient  himself  tlie  iirst  and  chiefest  remedy 
must  be  had  ;  Ibr,  it'  he  be  averse,  peevisli,  waspish,  give  way  wholly  to  bw 
siotis,  will  not  fieek  to  be  helped,  or  ruled  by  his  friends,  how  is  it  possible 
ihauld  be  cured  ?  But  if  he  be  willing  ut  least,  gentle,  tractable,  and  desii* 
own  good,  no  doubt  but  be  may  magnan  mitrbi  depattere  partem,  be  eased 
least,  if  DOt  cured.  He  himself  must  do  his  utmost  endeavour  to  resist 
thstaud  the  beginnings.  Principal  vbsta  :  Give  not  water  pauagt,  no 
nnt  a  tittle,  Ecclea.  2$.  27.  If  thev  open  a  little,  they  will  moke  a  greater 
breach  at  length.  Whatsoever  it  is  ifcal  runneth  in  his  mind,  vain  conceit,  be 
it  pleasing  or  displeasing,  which  so  much  affects  or  troubleth  him, ''  by  allpet~ 
*ible  meant  ke  mtttt  withstand  it,  expel  those  ixUn,  false,  frivolont  itxagina- 
tion»,abturdcnnceitt,faiiiedfear%aiulsorrov>es  (/roni  uiicA,  saith  Piao, /A« 
diteate  primarily  proceeds,  and  takes  hit  first  occasion  and  brgmning)  bf 
doing  sametkiag  or  other  that  shall  be  opposite  unto  tkerit,  thinking  of  some' 
thing  else,  perswading  by  reason,  or  bavfsvever,  to  make  a  gudden  altsrafioit 
of  them.  Though  he  have  hitherto  run  in  a  full  career,  and  precipitated 
himself,  following  hie  passions,  ^ven  reins  to  his  appetite,  let  him  now  stop 
sudden,  curb  himself  in,  and,  as  '  Lemniusadviseth,  jtrti'ea^ainjdvifi 
pouter,  to  the  wlmost  of  his  endeavour,  and  not  cherish  those  fund  im- 
linations,  which  so  covertly  creep  into  his  mind-,  most  pleasing  and  amiable 
'first,  but  bitter  as  gall  at  last,  and  to  head-strong,  that,  by  no  reason,  art, 
mntel,  or  pertwasioit,  they  may  be  shaken  off.  Though  he  be  fer  gone,  and 
habituated  unto  such  phantastical  imaginations,  yet,  (as ''  Tully  and  Plutarclt 
advise)  let  him  oppose,  fortifie,  or  prepare  himself  against  them,  premedltl^ 
tion,  reason,  or  (as  we  do  by  a  crooked  stafTc)  bend  himself  another  way, 

•Tu  tuicn  Inliru  iffnilta  ijun  triilta  racDlrm         I  In  tbc  mon  (iDie  apcl  tbas  from  ihr  mind, 
Ssllcluuiti  pmculcHcJube  diinuqiw  inetumi]iii       Pule  tan.  udnrn,  and  vrli-ra.  wtali-li  da  It  orf nd, 
pKlltntf  m.  ulinm  Iru ;  ildl  anmlii  leu.  RrvFn^Fnl  ingrr,  pain  ind  Hacanitrx : 

Cn™»  luUe  gTBiM ;  limd  md*  proftmuM. 

If  it  be  idleness  hath  caused  this  infirmity,  or  that  he  perceive  himself 
given  to  solitariness,  to  walk  alone  and  please  his  mind  with  fond  imagina- 
tions, let  him  by  all  means  avoid  it;  'tis  a  bosome  enemy ;  'tis  delightsom* 
melancholy,  a  friend  in  shew,  but  a  secret  devil,  a  sweet  poysou  ;  it  will  in  the 
end  be  his  undoing ;  let  him  go  presently,  task  or  set  himself  a  work,  get 
some  good  company.  If  he  proceed,  as  a  gnat  flies  about  a  candle  so  long 
lill  at  length  he  burn  bis  body,  so  in  the  end  he  will  undo  himself:  if  it  be 
any  harsh  object,  ill  company,  let  him  presently  go  from  it.  If  by  bis  own 
defaiilt  through  illdiet,  bad  aire,  want  of  exercise,  &c.  let  him  now  begin  to  reform 
himself.  /(  would  be  a  perfect  remedy  against  all  corruption,  (/'(as  'Roger 
Bacon  hath  it)  loe  could  but  moderate  our  selves  in  those  non-natural  things. 
flfit  be  a»y  disgrace,  abuse,  temporal  loss,  calumny,  death  of  friends,  im~ 
'itonment,  banishment,  be  not  troubled  with  it ;  do  not  fear,  be  not  angry, 
riene  not  at  it,  but  with  all  courage  sustain  it.  (Gordonius.  lib.  1,  a.  15, 
Ji  conser.  vit.)  Tu  contra  audentior  ito,  ''  If  it  be  sickness,  ill  success,  or 
by  adversity,  that  hath  caused  it,  oppose  an  invincible  courage ;  ^rJi^* 

VSpTD  tlrllnu  wiDrEpndmn  in  pmdictki,  lum  In  ■lUa,  b  ijulbufe  Bmlum,  Tclnl  k  prlnuuiL  miBtl,  ociTft- 
iDvagliuIloiia  AbnirdK  lUivque  t\  mvslItU  quBeunqu*  tbtHtrlli  pnjpulHtur.  «m 

ndo  oJmoilui  mi.  ivrHer  othitatiii,  «|  kuminl  curt  ohfuctilur.  iwi'  Dlld  b 

jCBii  queiinL.  ^TVic.  td  ApoUoulmn.  •F™rMip«1uB.  'EpHt-  At  we 

9,  tKp>  7.  dc  Ttlud.  Bfa.     R«in«Ltnin  i-Dntn  oimipUvnnn  InopTlqiFi,  «i  onUltwC  «ivm 
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thy  self'by  GuiU  word:  ot  otherwise,  mala  bonis  penvademia,  set  pros) 

F  againsi  adVereity  :  as  we  refresh  our  eyes  by  seeing  some  pleasant  meadt 
fountaJD,  picture,  or  the  like,  recreate  tliy  miDd  by  some  contmry  obji 

I   with  some  more  pleasing  meditatioD  divert  thy  thoughts. 

Yea,  but  you  infer  agnin, yaci/e  consilium  damns  aliis,  we  can  easily  gitS 
counsel  to  others ;  every  man,  as  the  saying  is,  can  tame  a  shrew,  but  he  that 
hath  her :  si  hie  esses,  atiler  tentires ;  if  you  were  in  our  misery,  you  would 
fiad  it  otherwise:  'tis  not  so  easily  performed.  We  know  this  (o  be  true; 
we  should  moderate  our  selves ;  but  we  are  furiously  carryed ;  we  cannot 
make  use  of  such  precepts ;  we  are  overcome,  sick,  male  sani,  distemi 
and  habituated  in  these  courses;  we  can  make  no  re^stance; 
well  bid  him  tliai  is  diseased,  not  to  feel  pain,  as  a  melancholy 
fear,  not  to  be  sad  :  'tis  within  his  blood,  nis  brain,  his  lemperati 
not  be  removed,  But  he  may  chuse  whither  he  will  give  way  too  far  unto  it ; 
he  may  in  some  sort  correct  himself.  A  philosopher  was  bitten  with  a  mad 
do^ ;  and,  as  the  nature  of  that  disease  is  to  abhor  all  waters,  and  liquid 
things,  and  to  think  still  they  see  the  picture  of  a  dog  before  them,  he  went, 
for  all  this,  reluclanle  se,  to  the  batli,  and  seeing  there  (as  he  thoug;ht)  tl 
the  water  the  picture  of  a  dog,  with  reason  overcame  this  conceit :  i/uQ  ea, 
cum  balnea  ?  what  should  a  dog  do  in  a  bath  ?  a  mere  conceit.  Thou  thiul 
est  thou  hearest  and  seest  devils,  black  men,  &c,  'tis  not  so:  'tis  thy 

I  rupt  phantasie ;    settle  thine  imagination ;  tliou  art  well !     Thou    thinki 

I   thou  hast  a  great  nose,  thou  art  sick,  every  man  observes  thee,  laughs 

icom  :  perswade  thy  self  'tis  no  such  matter:  this  is  fear  only,  uid 

suspicion.     Thou  art  discontent,  thou  art  gad  and  heavy,  but  why?  i 

what  ground?  consider  of  it:  thou  art  jealous,  timorous,  suspicious; 

what  cause?   examine  it  throughly;  thou  shall  find  none  at  all,  or 

is  to  be  contemned,  such  as  diou  wilt  surely  deride,  aud  contemn  in 

,  leir,  when  it  is  past.     Rule  tliy  self  then  with  reason :  satistie  thy  self; 
custom  thy  self;  wean  thy  self  from  such  fond  conceits,  vain  lears,  stroi 

'   imaginations,  restless  thoughts.     Thou  mayest  do  it ;  est  in  iwbis  assuetci 
(as  Plutarch  saith) :  we  may  frame  our  selves  as  we  will.     As  he  that 
an  upright  shooe,  may  correct  the  obliquity  or  crookedness  hy  wearing  it 
the  other  side ;  we  may  overcome  passions  if  we  will,     Quicqmd  sibi  h 
peravit  animas,  obtinttit  (as  'Seneea  saith)  :  nuHi  lamferi  affectas,  itt 
discipUnd  perdomentur :  whatsoever  the  will  desires,  she  may  command  :  no 
such  cruel  affections,  but  by  discipline  they  may  be  tameil.    A'ohmtarily  thou 
wilt  not  do  this  or  that,  which  tliou  oughtest  to  do,  or  refrain,  &c.  but  when 
thou  art  lashed  like  a  dull  Jade,  thou  wilt  reform  it;  fear  of  a  whip  will 
make  thee  do  or  not  do.     Do  that  voluntarily  then  which  thou  canst  do.  and 
must  do  by  compulsion  :  thou  maist  refrain  if  thou  wilt,  and  master  thy 

[  affections.   '  As,  in  a  city  (saith  Melanctlion)  they  do  by  stubborn  rebellious 
les,  that  teill  not  submit  themselves  to  political  judgement,  compel  them 

[  hy  force  ;  so  must  we  do  by  our  affections.     If  the  heart  will  not  lay 

I  those  mcious  motions,  and  the  phantasie  those  fond  imaginations,  we 
another  form  of  government  to  enforce  and  refrain  our  outward  membetif 
that  Ihey  be  not  led  by  our  passions.  If  appetite  will  not  obey,  let  the 
moving  faculty  over-rule  her ;  lei  her  resist  and  compel  her  to  do  otherwise. 
In  an  ague,  the  apptetite  would  drink  ;  sore  eyes  that  itch,  would  be  rubbed ; 
but  reason  saith  no  :  and  therefore  the  moving  faculty  will  not  do  it.     Our 

'  phantasie  would  intrude  a  thousand  fears,  suspicions,  chimeras  upon  u 
e  have  reason  to  resist ;  yet  we  let  it  be  overborne  by  our  appetite. 

iLlb.  1.  da  iwi,        ICip.  3.  d(  •fleet,  anlm.     Ul  In  drluclbu' 
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gination  enforce th  spirits,  which  by  an  admirable  league  of  nature  compel 
the  nerves  to  obey,  and  they  our  several  limbs :  ^we  give  too  much  way  to 
our  passions.  And  as,  to  him  that  is  sick  of  an  ague,  all  things  are  dis- 
tastful  and  unpleasant,  non  ex  cibi  vitio,  saith  Plutarch,  not  in  the  meat, 
but  in  our  taste  :  so  many  things  are  offensive  to  us,  not  of  themselves,  but 
out  of  our  corrupt  judgement,  j^ousie,  suspicion,  and  the  like ;  we  pull  these 
mischiefs  upon  our  own  heads. 

If  then  our  judgement  be  so  depraved,  our  reason  over-ruled,  will  preci- 
pitated, that  we  cannot  seek  our  own  good,  or  moderate  our  selves,  as  in 
this  disease  commonly  it  is,  the  best  way  for  ease  is  to  impart  our  misery 
to  some  friend,  not  to  smother  it  up  in  our  own  breast;  alitur  vitium, 
crescitquCy  tegendo,  SfC.  and  that  which  was  most  offensive  to  ms,  a  cause 
of  fear  and  grief,  quod  nunc  te  coquit,  another  hell ;  for  '  strangulat  inclusus 
dolor y  atque  exastuat  intus,  grief  concealed  strangles  the  soul ;  but  when 
as  we  shall  but  impart  it  to  some  discreet,  trusty,  loving  friend,  it  is 
™  instantly  removed  by  his  counsel  happily,  wisdome,  perswasion,  advice, 
his  good  means,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  apply  unto  our  selves.  A 
friends  counsel  is  a  charm ;  like  mandrake  wine,  curas  sopit ;  and  as  a  '^  bull 
that  is  tyed  to  a  fig-tree,  becomes  gentle  on  a  sudden  (which  some,  saith 
^  Plutarch,  interpret  of  good  words),  so  is  a  savage,  obdurate  heart  mollified 
by  faire  speeches.  All  adversity  finds  ease  in  complaining  (as  p Isidore 
holds);  and  'tis  a  solace  to  relate  it :  ^'Ayadil  Se  irapaii^cris  iarlr  halpov. 
Friends  confabulations  are  comfortable  at  all  times,  as  fire  in  winter,  shade  in 
summer ;  quale  sopor  fessis  in  gramine,  meat  and  drink  to  him  that  is  hungry 
or  athirst.  Democritus  collyrium  is  not  so  soveraign  to  the  eyes,  as  this  is 
to  the  heart ;  good  words  are  cheerful  and  powerful  of  themselves,  but  much 
more  from  friends,  as  so  many  props,  mutually  sustaining  each  other,  like  ivie 
and  a  wal,  which  '^Camerarius  hath  well  illustrated  in  an  embleme.  Lenit 
animum  vel  simplex  scepe  narratio,  the  simple  narration  many  times  easeth 
our  distressed  mind  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  greatest  extremities,  so  divers  have 
been  relieved,  by  'exonerating  themselves  to  a  faithful  friend :  he  sees  that 
which  we  cannot  see  for  passion  and  discontent ;  he  pacifies  our  minds ;  he  will 
ease  our  pain,  asswage  our  anger.  Quanta  inde  voluptas  !  quanta  securitas  ! 
Chrysostome  addes :  what  pleasure !  what  security  by  that  means !  ^Nothing  so 
available,  or  that  so  much  refresheth  the  soul  of  man.  Tully,as  I  remember, 
in  an  epistle  to  his  dear  friend  Atticus,  much  condoles  the  defect  of  such  a 
friend.  "/  live  here  (saith  he)  in  a  great  dtie,  where  I  have  a  multitude 
of  acquaintance,  but  not  a  man  of  all  that  companie,  with  whom  I  dare 
familiarly  breath,  or  freely  jest.  Wherefore  I  expect  thee,  I  desire  thee, 
I  send  for  thee ;  for  there  be  many  things  which  trouble  and  molest  tne, 
which,  had  I  but  thee  in  presence,  I  could  quickly  disburden  myself  of  in 
a  walking  discourse.  The  like  peradventure  may  he  and  he  say  with  that 
old  man  in  the  comedy, 

Nemo  est  meorom  amicoram  hodle, 

Apud  qnem  ezpromere  occulta  mea  aadeam  : 

and  much  inconvenience  may  both  he  and  he  suffer  in  the  mean  time  by  it. 
He  or  he,  or  whosoever  then  labours  of  this  malady,  by  all  means  let  him  get 
some  trusty  friend,  ''semper  habens  Py laden  aliquem,  cui  caret  Oresten, 

k  Imaginatio  impellit  spiritus,  et  inde  nenri  moventiir,  &c.  et  obtemperant  imaglnatlonl  et  appetltul  mlra- 
blU  fwdere,  ad  exsequendum  quod  jubent.  '  Orld.  Trist.  lib.  5.  ■  Partidpei  Inde  calamitatiB  nos- 

tra} sunt ;  et,  velut  exoneratA  in  eos  •arcinA,  onere  ienunar.    Ariat.  Eth.  lib.  0.  ■  Camerarius,  Embl. 

26.  Cen.  2.  •Sympoa.  lib.  6.  cap.  10.     '     ^Epiat.S.  lib.  8.    Adveraa  fortuna  habet  in  querelis  levamen- 

tnm ;  et  malorum  relatio,  &c.  ^Alloquium  cailluvat,  et  aolamen, amicl.  'Emblem.  54.  cent.  1. 

•  As  Darid  did  to  Jonathan,  1  Sam.  20.  *  Seneca,  Epist.  67.  "  Hlc  in  dritate  magnA  et  turbA  magnA 

oemlnem  reperire  possumus,  qnocnm  sosplrare  flunJHanter,  ant  Jocail  Ubere,  possimas.  Quare  te  exspecta- 
mns,  te  desideramus,  te  arc«Mimii8.  Muita  sunt  cidm,  qa«  me  soUdtant  et  angunt,  qna  mlhi  videor,  aures 
ttias  nactns,  unius  ambulationls  scrmoiie  ezbanrire  posse.  *  Orid. 


Care  of  Mtianefatfy. 
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I 

I 


a  Pvladei.  to  wboro  freely  ami  securely  tie  may  open  himself.     Pdt,  u  b 
Otlwr  occurreiKes,  so  it  is  in  Uu» — ti  qui*  in  cmluiK  luceitdiuet,  ^.  as  be  si 
in  'Tully.  if  a  maa  tiad  ^ne  to  heaven,  seen  the  beauly  of  the  tAie. 
errant,  tixed.  Stc.  intaavU  erit  admiratio.  it  will  do  bim  no  pleasiuc. 
he  have  BomehoUy  to  impart  whst  lie  hath  seen.     It  is  the  beat  thing  ro  t 
world,  u  *  Seneca  therefore  advisetli  in  aach  a  caae,  to  gel  a  tmaty  frUm 
to  whom  we  may  freely  and  liaeerely  pour  out  ouriecrett.     NotHxny  to  4H 
ligkteth  and  eaarlh  the  minde,  at  when  we  have  a  prepared  botome,  to  wki4 
our  teereta  may  detcend,  of  who»e  coiucience  we  are  atiared  at  our  oum^ 
who$e  tpeech  tnatf  eaie  our  luccourlett  estate,  couniell  relieve,  mirth  exftell 
our  mirurninij,  and  wko'e  Vfrg  tight  may  be  acceptable  unto  us.      It  wa«  the 
coiinsell  which  that  politicit  >  Conimeneus  gave  to  all  princes,  and  cithtrs 
distressed  in  mind,  by  orcasion  of  Charlea  duke  of  Burgimdy.  ttiat  wa^  niuoh 
perplexed,  ^r«(  to  fray  to   Gad  and  lay  himself  open  to  Aufl,  and  then  to 
$vme  fpeciall  friend,  whom  tee  hold  mogi  dear,  lo  tell  all  our  grievances  to 
him.    Nothing  tn  forcible  to  ilrenglhen.  recreate,  and  heat  the  woundedtoul 
of  a  mitemble  man. 

SUBSECT,  11. — ffelp  from  Friends  by  Counsell,  Cnmfort.  fair  and  _ 
Meant,  willy  Devices,  Satilfaclion,  Alteration,  of  his  Course  of  Xi 
remming  Objects,  Src. 

Wheh  the  patient  of  himself  is  not  able  to  resist  or  overcome  these  hi 
eating  pauioos,  his  friends  or  physician  must  be  ready  to  supply  that 
is  wanting.  Sine  erit  humanilatis  et  supientim,  (which  'Tally  injoyneth 
like  case)  siguid  erratum,  curare,  out  improvilitm,  etid  diligenlid  conigtn, 
Tliey  all  join  :  nee  satis  medico,  iaA\\  *  Hippocrates.  (uuni/ecM^eo/^ctHni.Bui 
Muum  quoqut  vgrotut,  luum  astanttt,  ^c.  First  they  must  especially  bew&re, 
a  mcUncholy  discontented  person  (be  it  in  what  kinae  of  melancholy  soever) 
never  be  letl  alone  or  idle ;  but,  as  physicians  prescribe  physick,  ctun  cuslodia, 
let  them  not  be  left  unto  tJiemselves,  but  with  some  company  or  other,  lest 
by  that  means  they  aggravate  and  increase  their  disease.  Nob  oportet  tegrot 
hiijuamodi  esse  solos,  vel  iiitet  iynotos,  vel  inter  eog  quos  non  amant  auf 
negligiittt,^  Rod.  4  Fooseca,  (^Tam.  I.  consul.  35)  prescribes.  Lugeiitet 
eustodire  solemut.  (saith  ''  .Seneca)  ne  solUudtne  male  alantur;  we  watch  a 
SorrowfuU  person,  lest  he  abuse  solitariness  :  and  so  should  we  do  a  melaii- 
choiy  roan :  set  him  about  some  business,  exercise,  or  recreation,  which  mav 
divert  his  thoughts,  and  still  keep  him  otherwise  intent ;  for  his  phantasie  » 
so  restless,  operative  and  quick,  that,  if  it  be  not  in  perpetuall  action,  ever 
employed,  it  will  work  upon  itself,  melancholize,  and  be  carried  away  instantly 
with  some  fear,  je&louaie,  discontent,  suspicion,  some  vain  conceit  or  other. 
If  his  weakness  be  such,  that  he  cannot  discern  what  is  amiss,  correct  or 
satislie,  it  behoves  them,  by  counsel,  comfort,  or  perswasion,  by  fair  or  foul 
means,  to  alineate  his  mind  by  some  artificial  invention  or  some  coni 
passion,  to  remove  all  objects,  causes,  companies,  occasions,  as  may 
waves  molest  him,  to  humour  him,  please  him,  divert  him,  and,  if  it  be 
■ible,  by  altering  his  course  of  life,  to  give  him  security  and  satisbction.  ^ 
lie  conceal  his  grievances,  and  will  not  make  them  known,  *=  they  must  oi- 
Mme,  by  hi*  looks,  gestures,  motions,  phantasie,  what  it  is  thai  oreads,  and 
then  to  apply  remedies  untn  bim.     Many  are  instantly  cured  when  their 
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minds  are  satisfied.  ^  Alexander  makeB  mention  of  &  woman,  thaty  by  reu" 
son  of  her  husbaniU  long  absence  in  travely  woe  exceeding  peevish  and  me*- 
lancholy ;  but,  when  she  heard  her  husband  was  returned,  beyond  all  expec^ 
tation,  at  the  first  sight  of  him,  she  was  freed  from  all  fear,  without  help 
of  any  other  phy sick  restored  to  her  former  health,  Trincayelius(coii«t/.  12. 
lib.  1 )  hath  such  a  story  of  a  Venetian,  that,  being  much  troubled  with  me-^ 
lancholy,  *  and  ready  to  dye  for  grief,  when  he  heard  his  wife  was  brouglU 
to  bed  of  a  son,  instantly  recovered.  As  Alexander  conclude,  ^if  our  tmo- 
ginations  be  not  inveterate,  by  this  art  they  may  be  cured,  especially  if  they 
proceed  from  such  a  cause.  No  better  way  to  satisfy, -than  to  remove  the 
object,  cause,  occasion,  if  by  any  art  or  means  possible  we  may  finde  it  out. 
If  he  grieve,  stand  in  fear,  be  in  suspicion,  suspence,  or  any  way  molested, 
secure  him :  solvitur  malum :  give  him  satisfaction ;  the  cure  is  ended  :  alter 
his  course  of  life,  there  needs  no  oth^  physick.  If  the  party  be  sad,  or 
otherwise  affected,  consider  (saith  Trallianus)  *  the  manner  of  it,  all  circum^ 
stances,  and  forthwith  make  a  sudden  alteration,  by  removing  the  occasions; 
avoid  all  terrible  objects,  heard  or  seen,  ^  monstrous  and  prodigious  aspects, 
tales  of  devils,  spirits,  ghosts,  tragicall  stories :  to  such  as  are  in.  fear,  they 
strike  a  g^eat  impression,  renew  many  times,  and  recal  such  chimeras  and 
terrible  fictions  into  their  mindsi  ^  McLke  not  so  much  as  mention  of  them  in 
private  talk,  or  a  dumb  shew  tending  to  that  purpose :  such  things  (saith  Gale- 
teus)  are  offensive  to  their  imaginations.  And  to  those  that  are  now  in  sorrow, 
J  Seneca  forbids  all  sad  companions,  and  such  (U  lament:  a  groaning  compa- 
nion is  an  enemy  to  quietness,  ^  Orif  there  be  any  such  party,  at  whose  pre- 
sence the  patient  is  not  well  pleased,  he  must  be  removed :  gentle  speeches  and, 
fair  means  must  first  be  tryed ;  no  harsh  language  used,  or  uncomfortable 
words ;  not  expel,  as  some  do,  one  madness  with  another  ;  he  that  so  doth  is 
madder  than  tJte  patient  himself:  all  things  must  be  quietly  composed;  eversa 
non  evertenda,  sed  erigenda,  things  down  must  not  be  dejected,  but  reared, 
as  Crate  counselleth  :  ^  he  must  be  quietly  and  gently  used :  and  we  should 
not  do  any  thing  against  his  mind,  but  by  little  and  little  effect  it.  As  an  horse 
that  starts  at  a  drum  or  trumpet,  and  will  not  endure  the  shooting  of  a  peece, 
may  be  so  manned  by  art,  and  animated,  that  he  can  not  only  endure,  but  is 
much  more  generous  at  the  hearing  of  such  things,  much  more  courageous 
than  before,  and  much  delighteth  in  it ;  they  must  not  be  reformed  ex  abrupto, 
but,  by  all  art  and  insinuation,  made  to  such  companies,  aspects,  objects, 
they  could  not  formerly  away  with.  Many  at  first  cannot  endure  the  sight  of 
a  green  wound,  a  sick  man,  which  afterwards  become  good  chyrurgians,  bold 
empericks.  A  horse  starts  at  a  rotten  post  afar  off,  which,  coming  neer,  he 
uuietly  passeth.  Tis  much  in  the  manner  of  making  such  kind  of  persons  :  be 
they  never  so  averse  from  company,  bashful,  solitary,  timorous,  they  may  be 
made  at  last,  with  those  Roman  matrons,  to  desire  nothing  more  than,  m  a 
publike  shew,  to  see  a  full  company  of  gladiators  breath  out  their  last. 

If  they  may  not  otherwise  be  accustomed  to  brook  such  distastful  and 
displeasing  objects,  the  best  way  then  is  generally  to  avoid  them.  Montanus, 
consiL  2'29,  to  the  earl  of  Montford  a  courtier,  and  his  melancholy  patient, 

*  Mulier,  melanchoUft  coirepU  ex  long&  rlri  peregriiMitlone,  et  Iracunde  omnlbiu  retpondeiM,  qnam  marl- 

rK  dolori 


toB  domum  reveraus  prater  spem,  ftc.        *  Pr»  dolore  morlturos,  qaam  nnntUtum  cnet  azorem  peperisM 
fllium,  tubito  recnperarit.  'Ni«l  afftectas  longo  tempore  infeetsverit,  tall  artlflclo  ImaglDatloiiee  cnrara 

portet^  prvsertlm  ubt  malum  ab  hU,  Telut  k  prlmarlA  caoaaA,  occaslonem  habuerit.  c  Lib.  1.  cap.  16. 

Si  ex  triatitii  aot  alio  aflectu  corperlt,  spedem  conaktera,  aat  allud  quid  eorom,  qtue  anbltam  alterationem 
facere  pouunt.  ^  Eritandl  monatrlllcl  aapectna,  &c.  '  Neqne  cnlm  tam  actio  aot  recordatfo  rerura 

hnjuamodi  diaplicct,  icd  Ua  Tel  geatua  aUertna  Imagliiatioiii  adnmbrara*  vahcflMntar  aBolcatnm.    Oalat.  de 
mor.  cap.  7.  i  Tranquil.    Practpne  vlteiitiir  triatcs,  et  dwda  deploraatea ;  traaqnUUtati  Inimlcna  eat 

cornea  perturbatua,  omnia  ctmena.  ^  Illonun  qooone  homlnum,  k  ooonam  eonaortlo  abhorrent,  praaeo- 

tla  aaoorenda,  nee  acnaonibiM  Ingrttia  obCandaodl.    A  quia  Inaanlaa  ab  InaaaU  ale  coiTi  ■allmet,  at  pro- 
tenra  aUtur,  magia  quam  «f>r  lannlt.    Cnio,  eoBaU.  184.    ScoltaU.  ■  If oUiter  ae  aunrltar  «ger  trac^ 

tetur,  nee  ad  ea  adigatur  qua  mm  curat. 
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Cure  of  Melancholy. 
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I  adviselli  him  to  leave  tUi^  i^ourt.  by  reasoa  of  those  continual  discoatei 
I  crosses,  abuses,  "'  cares,  luipUtons,  emulations,  ambilion,  anger,  ji 
which  that  place  afforded,  and  which  surely  caused  him  to  be  to  me, 
at  the  first :  Maxima  ijuiti/ue  domu»  tervis  est  plena  superbit : 
pajiy  ot'  scoffers  iind  proud  Jacks,  ate  commonly  conversant  and  att( 
dant  in  such  places,  and  able  to  matce  any  man  ttiat  is  of  a  soft  quiet 
disposition  (as  many  times  they  do),  ex  tlultn  insanum,  if  once  tliey  humor 
I  him,  a  very  idiol,  or  starke  mud ;  a  tliiug  too  tnui-h  pructised  in  all  common 
I  societies;  and  they  have  no  better  sport  than  to  maJte  themselves  merry  by 
abusing;  »ome  silly  teilow,  or  take  advantage  of  another  mans  weakness.  In, 
such  cases,  as  in  a  plague,  the  best  remedy  is  cito,  longe,  tarde,  (for  to  sudt' 
a  party,  especially  if  he  be  apprehensive,  there  can  be  no  greater  misery)  t*' 
get  him  quickly  gone  far  enough  off,  and  not  to  be  over-hasty  in  his  return. 
If  he  be  so  stupid,  that  he  do  not  appreliend  it,  his  friends  should  take  some 
order,  and  by  their  discretion  supply  that  which  is  wanting  in  him,  as  in  all 
other  cases  they  ought  to  do.  If  they  see  a  man  melancholy  given,  solitary, 
averse  from  company,  please  himself  with  such  private  and  vain  medit^ 
tions,  though  he  delight  in  it,  they  ought  by  all  means  to  seek  to  divert . 
to  dehort  him,  to  tell  him  of  the  event  and  danger  that  may  come  of  it. 
they  see  a  man  idle,  that,  by  reason  of  his  means  otherwise,  will  betake 
himself  to  no  course  of  life,  they  ought  seriously  to  admonish  him,  he  makes 
a  nooae  to  entangle  himself,  his  want  of  imployment  wUl  be  his  undoing.  Il' 
be  have  sustained  any  great  losse,  suffered  a  repulse,  disgrace,  &c.  tf  it 
be  possible,  relieve  him.  If  he  desire  ought,  let  him  be  satisfied ;  if  in  sus- 
pence,  fear,  suspicion,  let  him  be  secured  :  and  if  it  may  conveniently  be, 
give  bim  his  hearts  content ;  for  the  body  cannot  be  cured  till  the  mind  be 
satisfied.  "  Socrates,  in  Plato,  would  prescribe  no  physick  tor  Charmidea 
head-aoh,  till  first  he  had  eased  his  troublesome  jiiiiid  ;  body  and  t 
be  cured  together,  as  head  and  eyes. 


If  that  may  not  be  hoped  or  expected,  yet  ease  him  with  comfort,  chearAil 
speeches,  lair  promises,  and  good  wonts :  perswade  liim ;  advise  hiiA 
Many,  aaith  f  Galen,  have  been  cured  by  good  counsel  and perswation  atoned 
Heaviness  of  the  heart  of  man  doth  bring  it  down  .-  but  a  good  word  re- 
joiceth  it  (Prov.  Vi.  25);  and  there  is  he  that  speaketh  words  like  the 
pricking  of  a  sword i  but  the  tongue  of  a  wise  man  is  health  (ver.  18): 
oratio  aamque  sancU  ajwiti  est  remedium ;  a  gentle  speech  is  tlie  true  cure 

,  of  a  wounded  soul;  as  i  Plutarch  contends  out  of  JEscnylus  and  Euripides: 
if  it  be  wisely  administred,  it  easeCh  grief  and  pain,  as  divers  remedies  do 
many  other  diseases ;  'tis  incantationis  instar,  a  charm,  cesluantis  animi  re- 

\  ffigerium,  that  true  nepenthes  of  Homer,  which  was  no  Indian  plant  or 
fained  medicine,  which  Epidamna,  Thonis  wife,  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  as 
Macrobius,  7.  Satumnl.  Goropius,  Hemiet.  lib.  9.  Greg.  Nanziaiizen,  and 
others  suppose,  but  opportunity  of  speech :  for  Helenas  boule,  Medeas  unc- 
tion, Venus  girdle,  Circes  cup,  cannot  so  inchant,  so  forcibly  move  or  alter, 
as  it  doth  A  letter  sent  or  read  will  do  as  much  ;  multum  alUvor,  qKi 
luas  lileras  lego ;  I  am  much  eased,  as  ''  Tully  writ  to  Pomponius  Attict 
when  I  read  thy  letters;  and  as  Julianus  the  Apostate  once  signiE 
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to  Maximus  the  philosopher — as  Alexander  slept  with  Homers  works,  so  do  I 
with  thine  epistles,  tamquam  Pcsoniis  medicameniiSy  casque  assidue  tanquam 
recentes  et  novfts  iteramus :  scribe  ergOy  et  cusidue  scribe;  or  else  come  thy 
self;  amicus  ad  amicum  venies.  Asscuredly  a  wise  and  well  spoken  man  may 
do  what  he  will  in  such  a  case :  a  good  orator  alone,  as  *Tully  holds,  can  alter 
affections  by  power  of  his  eloquence,  comfort  such  as  are  affiictedy  erect  such 
as  are  depressed^  expel  and  mitigate  fear ^  lusty  anger y  SfC,  And  how  power- 
ful is  the  charm  of  a  discreet  and  dear  fHend !  lUe  regit  dictis  animos,  et 
temperat  iras.  What  may  not  he  effect  ?  as  ^Chremes  told  Menedemus, 
Fear  not ;  conceal  it  noty  O  friend ;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  thee ; 
and  I  shall  surely  help  thee  by  comforty  counsely  or  in  the  matter  it  self 
**  Amoldus  {lib,  breviar.  cav.  18)  speaks  of  an  usurer  in  his  time,  that,  upon 
a  loss  much  melancholy  ana  discontent,  was  so  cured.  As  imagination,  fear, 
g^ief,  cause  such  passions,  so  conceipts  alone,  rectified  by  good  hope,  counsel, 
&c.  are  able  again  to  help :  and  'tis  incredible  how  much  they  can  do  in  such 
a  case,  as  ^Trincavelius  illustrates  by  an  example  of  a  patient  of  his.  Por- 
phyrius  the  philosopher  (in  Plotinus  me,  written  by  him)  relates,  that,  being  in 
a  discontented  humor  through  unsufferable  anguish  of  mind,  he  was  going  to 
make  away  himself;  but,  meeting  by  chance  his  master  Plotinus,  who  perceiv- 
ing by  his  distracted  looks  all  was  not  wel,  urged  him  to  confess  his  grief; 
which  when  he  had  heard,  he  used  such  comfortable  speeches,  that  he  re- 
deemed him  ^  faucibus  Erebiy  pacified  his  unquiet  mind,  insomuch  that  he 
was  easily  reconciled  to  himself,  and  much  abashed  to  think  afterwards  that  he 
should  ever  entertain  so  vile  a  motion.  By  all  means,  therefore,  (air  promises, 
good  words,  gentle  perswasions,  are  to  be  used,  not  to  be  too  ri«)rous  at  first, 
^or  to  insult  over  them,  not  to  deride y  neglect y  or  contemny  out  rather y  as 
Lemniusexhorteth,  to  pity  y  and  by  all  plausible  means  to  seek  to  reduce  them: 
but  if  satisfaction  may  not  be  had,  mild  courses,  promises,  comfortable 
speeches,  and  good  counsel  will  not  take  place ;  then,  as  Christopherus  k 
Vega  determines,  lib.  3.  cap.  14.  de  Mel.  to  handle  them  more  roughly,  to 
threaten  and  chide,  saith  'Altomarus,  terrific  sometimes,  or,  as  Salvianus 
will  have  them,  to  be  lashed  and  whipped,  as  we  do  by  a  starting  horse, 
^  that  is  affrighted  without  a  cause,  or,  as  '  Rhasis  adviseth,  one  while  to 
speak  fair  and  flattery  another  while  to  terrifle  and  chide  y  as  they  shall  see 
cause. 

When  none  of  these  precedent  remedies  will  avail,  it  will  not  be  amiss, 
which  Savanarola  and  ^lian  Montaltus  so  much  commend,  clavum  clavo 
pellere,  ^to  drive  out  one  passion  with  anothery  or  by  some  contrary  passion, 
as  they  do  bleeding  at  nose  by  letting  blood  in  the  arm,  to  expel  one  tear  with 
another,  one  grief  with  another.  ^Christopherus  k  Vega  accounts  it  rational 
physick,  non  alienumd  ratione :  and  Lemnius  much  approves  it,  to  use  an  hard 
wedge  to  an  hard  knot,  to  drive  out  one  disease  with  another,  to  pull  out  a 
tooth,  or  wound  him,  to  geld  him,  ^saith  Platerus,  as  they  did  epileptical  pa- 
tients of  old,  because  it  quite  alters  the  temperature,  that  the  pain  of  the  one 
may  mitigate  the  grief  of  the  other;  ^and  I  knew  one  that  was  so  cured  of  a 

•De  oat.  Deorom.     ComoUtar  afBictoa:  dedudt  perterritoa  k  ttmore;  cupiditates  imprimis,  et  Irm- 
cnndias,  comprimit.  *HeauU>n.  Act.  1.  Seen.  1.     Ne  metue;  ne  verere;  crede,  inquam,  nUhi;  uit 

cooaolmndo,  aut  consilio,  aut  re,  juvero.  ■Nori  fceneratorem  aranun  apad  meoe  nc  curatum,  qui 

miiUam  pccuniam  amlaerat.  *JL4b.  1.  conail.  12.     locredibUe  dictu  qaantum  juvent.  *Nemo 

Istlusmoai  coodltloiiiB  hominibus  inniltet,  ant  in  Wok  ■ftaererior;  verum  muerin  potioa  indoleicat,  yicem- 
qne  deploret.  lib.  2.  cap.  16.  >Cap.  7.    Idem  Ptto  Laurentliiii,  c^).  8.  'Quod  timet  nihil  eet,  ubi 

cogitur  et  Tldet.  ■  UnA  vice  blandSantur»  unA  rice  ilsdem  tCRorem  incatiant.  •  Si  vero  ftierit  ex 

novo  malo  audito,  vel  ex  animl  acddente,  ant  de  amiaaloiie  mcrchnn,  ant  morte  amid,  introdncantttr  nova 
cootraria  his,  qu»  Ipium  ad  gaudia  moveant}  de  hoc  lemper  niti  debemua,  &c.  ^Lib.  8.  cap,  14. 

*  Cap.  3.  Caatratio  olim  k  Teterlboa  uaa  In  moimi  deaperalii,  ftc.  '  Lib.  I .  cap.  A.  81c  mortmm  morbo, 
ut  clavum  daro,  retnndimua,  et  malo  jiodo  malum  coneum  •dhlbemui.  Nor!  ego  qui  ex  anUto  hoatlum 
iocnnu,  et  inopinato  tlmore,  quartanaia  depulerat. 
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I  OMiTtan  agne,  by  the  tudden  commvuf  of  his  enemies  upon  him.  If  we  lUi^H 
I  believe  *Pliuy,  whom  Scaliger  caU  mindactomta  palrem,  ihe  fatlier  of  li^^| 
I  Q.  FabiuB  iHaxinms,  that  reoowned  consul  of  Roiue,  id  a  battle  fought  vi^^| 
I  the  king  of  Uie  Allobroges  at  the  river  Isaurus,  was  so  rid  of  a  quartan  ^gOf^U 
I  Valesiua,  Id  his  eoutroversieB,  holds  this  an  excellent  remedy,  and,  if  it  be  d^^l 
I   creelly  used  in  llite  tnatady,  better  than  any  pfaysick.  ^H 

I        Sonietimes  ugaiii,  by  some  'fained  lye,  strange  newes,  witty  device,  ai^^| 
[  ficial  inTeiitiuri,  it  is  not  amiss  to  deceive  them.     *  As  they  hate  those,  UO^H 
I    Alexander,  thai  neglect  or  deride,  fo  ihey  mill  gtne  ear  to  such  as  wilt  ftXl^H 
I    them  up.     If  they   say   they  have  swallowed  froygs,  or  a  snake,  by  ^^M 
t    meaue  grant  it,  and  tell  them  you  can  easili/   care  it  :  'tis  an  ordma^H 
L    thing.     PJiilmtutiiB  the  [ihysiciuu  cured  a  melancholy  king,  that  thought  latm 
head  was  off,  by  putting  a  leaden  caj)  lliereon;  the  weight  made  htm  per-T 
I    ceive  it,  and  freed  hau  of  his  foud  imagination.     A  woman,  in  the  said 
AleKaudtiT,  swallowed  a  seqient,  as  she  thought:  he  gave  her  a  vomit,  and 
I    conveyed  a  serpent,  such  as  she  conceived.  Into  the  bason :  upou  the  sight 
of  it,  she  was  amended.     The  pleasaiilest  dotage  that  ever  1  read,  saith 
**  I^urenliuB,  was  of  a  geDtlemau  at  Senes  in  Ital^,  who  was  afraid  to  piss, 
lest  all  the  town  should  be  drowned ;  tlie  physicians  caused  the  beb  to  be 
rung  backward,  and  told  hiu  the  town  was  on  fire :  whereupon  he  made 
water,  and  was  iinniedialely  cured.     Another  supposed  his  nose  so  big  that 
r    he  should  dash  it  against  the  wall,  if  he  stirred ;  his  physician  took  a  great 
I    peece  of  flesh,  and  holding  it  in  his  hand,  pinclied  him  by  the  nose,  making 
nim  beleeve  tliat  flesli  was  cut  from  it.     Korestus  (oOs.  lib.  1)  had  a  melan- 
choly patient,  who  thought  he  was  dead  :  'he  put  a  fellow  in  a  chest,  like 
a  dead  man,  by  his  beds  side,  and  made  kiia  reare  himself  a  little,  and  eat : 
the  melancholy  man  ashed  the  covnterfeit,  whether  dead  men  use  to  eat 
meal?  he  told  him  yea;  whereupon  he  did  eat  Uhewise,  and  was  cureeL 
LenmiuB  (lib.  1.  cap.  6.  de  4.  complex.)  hath  many  such  instances, 
Jovianus  Poutanus  (lib.  4.  cap.  2.  of  Wisd.)  of  the  like  :  but  amongst  the  fi 
I  find  one  most  memorable,  regigtred  in  the  '  French  Chronicles,  of  an  ad^ 
ciite  of  Paris  before  mentioned,  who  beleeved  verily  he  was  dead,  &c. 
read  a  multitude  of  examples,  of  melancholy  men  cured  by  such  artific) 
inventions. 

Subject,  III. — Mtisick  a  remedy. 
Many   and  sundry  are  the   means   which  philosophers  and    physiciai 
have  prescribed  to  exhilarate  a  sorrowful  heait,  to  divert  those  fixed  oi 
intent  cares  and  meditations,  which  in  this  malady  so  much  offend ;  but,  i 
my  judgement,  none  so  present,  none  so  powerliill,  uone  so  apposite,  i 
cup  of  strong  drink,  mirth,  musick,  and  merry  company.     Ecclus.  40.  ' 
Wine  and  musick  rejoyce  the  heart.     '  Rhasis  (cont.  9.  Tract  15),  Alio 
rus  (cap.  7),  iElianus  Montaltus  (c.  26),  FicinuB,  Bened.  Victor.  Faventinol 
are  almost  immoderate  in  the  commendation  of  it ;  a  most  forcible  medicini 
'  Jacchinus  calls  it :  .lason  PratensLS,  a  most  admirable  thing,  and  wnrthy  of 
consideration,  that  can  so  mollife  the  minde,  and  stay  those  tempestuous 
affections  of  it.     Mtmca  est  mentis  medicina  miestte,  a  roaring-meg  against 
melancholy,  to  rear  and  revive  the  languishing  soul;  ""affecting  not  ontly 


mi 
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the  ears^  but  the  very  arteries,  the  vital  and  animal  spirits,  it  erects  the 
minde,  and  makes  it  nimble.     Lemnius,  instit.  cap.  44.     Tliis  it  will  effect 
in  the  most  dull,  severe,  and  sorrowfull  souls,  °  expell  griefe  with  mirth  ;  and, 
if  there  bee  any  cloudes,  dust,  or  dreggs  of  cares  yet  lurking  in  our  thoughts, 
most  powerfully  it  wipes  them  all  away,  (Salisbury  |M>/i^.  lib.  1.  cap.  6) ;  and 
that  which  is  more,  it  will  perform  all  this  in  an  instant — ^  chear  up  the 
countenance,  expell  austerity,  bring  in  hilarity  (Girald.  Camb.  cap.  12. 
Topogr.  Hiber.)  informe  our  manners,  mitigate  anger.     Atheneeus    {Dip-^ 
nosophist.  lib.  14.  cap,  10)  calleth  it  an  infinite  treasure  to  such  as  are 
endowed  with  it.    Duldsonum  reficit  tristia  corda  melos.    (Eobanus  Hessus) 
Many  other  properties  PCassiodorus  (epist.  4.)  reckons  up  of  this  our  divine 
musick,  not  only  to  expell  the  greatest  griefs,  but  it  doth  esstenuate  fears  and 
furies,  appeaseth  cruelty,  abateth  heaviness ;  and,  to  such  as  are  watchfully 
it  causeth  quiet  rest ;  it  takes  away  spleen  and  hatred,  bee  it  instrumental!, 
Yocall,   with  strings,   winde,   *>  qu(B  a  spiritu,  sine   manuum'  dexteritate, 
gubemetur,  Sfc.  it  cures  all  irksomness  and  heaviness  of  the  soul.  ^  Labouring 
men,  that  sing  to  their  work,  can  tell  as  much;  and  so  can  souldiers  when 
they  go  to  fight,  whom  terror  of  death  cannot  so  much  afiright,  as  the  sound 
of  trumpet,  drum,  fife,  and  such  like  musick,  animates;    metus  enim  mortis, 
as  "  Censorinus  enformeth  us,  musicd  depellitur.     It  makes  a  childe  quiet, 
the  nurses  song ;  and  many  times  the  sound  of  a  trumpet  on  a  sudden,  bells 
ringing,  a  carremans  whistle,  a  boy  singing  some  ballad  tune  early  in  the 
street,  alters,  revives,  recreates  a  restless  patient  that  cannot  sleep  in  the 
night,  &c.     In  a  word,  it  is  so  powerfull  a  thing  that  it  ravisheth  the  sou], 
regina  sensuum,  the  queen  of  the  senses,  by  sweet  pleasure  (which  is  an 
happy  cure) ;    and  corporall  tunes  pacific  our  incorporeal!  soul :  sine  are 
loquens,  dominatum  in  animam  exercet,  and  carries  it  beyond  it  self,  helps, 
elevates,  extends  it.     Scaliger  {exercit.  302)  gives  a  reason  of  these  effects, 
\because  the  spirits  about  the  heart  take  in  that  trembling  and  dancing  air 
into  the  body,  are  moved  together,  and  stirred  up  with  it,  or  else  the  minde, 
as  some  suppose,  harmonically  composed,  is  roused  up  at  the  tunes  of  musick. 
And  'tis  not  onely  men  that  are  so  affected,  but  almost  all  other  creatures. 
You  know  tlie  tale  of  Hercules,  Gallus,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  (felices 
animas  Ovid  cals  them)  that  could  saxa  mover e  sono  testudinis,  &c.  make 
stocks  and  stones,  as  well  as  beasts,  and  other  animals,  dance  after  their 
pipes  :  the  dog  and  hare,  wolf  and  lamb,  (  Vicinumque  lupopnebuit  agna  latus) 
clamosus  graculus,  stridula  comix,  et  Jovis  aquila,  as  Philostratus  describes 
it  in  his  images,  stood  all  gaping  upon  Orpheus ;  and  "  trees,  pulled  up  by 
the  roots,  came  to  hear  him  ;  et  comitem  quercum  pinus  amica  trahit. 

Arion  made  fish  follow  him,  which,  as  common  experience  evinceth,  ^are 
much  affected  with  musick.  All  singing  birds  are  much  pleased  with  it, 
especially  nightingales,  if  we  may  beleeve  Calcagninus;  and  ttees  among 
the  rest,  though  they  be  flying  away,  when  they  hear  any  tingling  sound,  will 
tarry  behinde.  ^  Harts,  hindes,  horses,  dogs,  bears,  are  exceedingly  <fe- 
lighted  with  it.  Seal,  exerc.  302.  Elephants,  Agrippa  addes,  lib,  2.  cap.  24. 
and  in  Lydia  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  there  be  cejtain  floating  ilands,  (if  ye 
will  beleeve  it)  that,  after  musick,  will  dance. 

"MosicA  TenusUte  tu&  mentei  aeverioret  capit,  &c.  •AninuM  triftei  rabitb  exhilant,  nubilos 

vulttu  wrenat,  austerlUtem  reponit,  JucttndlUtem  exponit,  barbarlemque  fadt  deponere  gentea,  inorm 
instituit,  Iraciuidiam  mltigat.  PCitharm  tristltlam  Jucundat,  tumidoi  Airores  attenuate  craentam 

aevitiam  blancU  refidt,  Unguorem,  &c.  «Pet.  Aretine.  'CasUlio,  de  aulic.  lib.  1.  fol.  27. 

•Lib.  de  Nataii,  cap.  12.  *Quod  apiritiu,  qui  in  corde  agitaot,  tremalum  et  aubsaltaQtem  redpiuot 

aCrem  in  pectus,  et  inde  ezdtantar*  k  spiritu  muaculi  moTentor*  &c.  ■  Arbores  radidbus  avulsae,  &c. 

*  M.  Caiew  of  Antlionr,  io  dcacrtpt.  Corawal,  saith  of  whales,  that  they  will  come  and  shew  themselves 
dancing  at  the  sound  of  a  tnunpet,  fol.  35.  1.  et  fol.  154.  2.  book.  *I>e  cenro,  eqoo,  cane,  uno,  idem 

compertum ;  muaic4  aAcfttstur. 
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But  to   leave  all  declitmntory  apeeche: 
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my  proper  siihject :  besides  lliat  esrelleiit  |xiHet 
her  diaeues,  it  is  a  soveraigne  temedv  b 
•      ill  driv  


e  away  the  divel  liimsell'.     Camis,  a  R 


Lo  exprll  nmny 
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fidler  in  ■  Pliiloalratus,  when  Apollonius  wai  inc|uisitire 
could  do  willi  hie  pipe,  tuld  kirn,  that  he  would  make  a  melancholy 
merry,  and  kirn  that  was  merry  much  merrier  than  before,  a  lover  mor 
amoured.  a  religioui  man  more  devout.  Ismenias  the  Theban,  •  Chiron 
Centaure,  issaid  to  have  cured  this  and  many  other  diseases  by  muatck 
ai  now  ihey  do  those,  saith  ''  Bodine,  that  are  troubled  with  S.  Vitus  Bedlam 
dance.  "  Timotheus  the  niusiclan  compelled  Alexander  to  skip  up  and  down, 
and  leave  his  dinner  (like  the  tale  of  the  frier  and  the  boyl;  whom  Austin  (dv 
civ.  Dei.  lib.  17.  cap.  14.)  so  much  commends  ibr  it.  Who  hath  Dot  heaid 
how  Diivid'»  harmony  drove  away  the  evill  spirits  from  king  Saul  (  {\  Sun.  16) 
and  Elisha,  when  Ite  was  much  troubled  by  importunate  kings,  called  for  B 
minstrel ;  and,  when  he  played,  the  hand  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him  (2  Kiu^, 
3).  CensorinuB  (rfe  natali,  cap.  12)  reportea  how  Asclepiades  the  physici) 
helped  many  frantike  persons  by  this  means,  phreneticorum  mentes  mo 
tarbatoi.—Jatoa  Pnitensis  {cap.  de  Afa»Jd)halh  many  esamples,  howClii 
and  Erapedocles  cured  some  desperately  melancholy,  and  some  mad,  " 
our  musick  ;  which  because  it  hath  such  excellent  vertues,  belike,  "  Homer 
brings  in  Pheniius  playing,  and  the  Muses  singing  at  the  baniguet  of  the  gods. 
Aristotle,  PoUt.  I.  8.  c.  5  :  Plato  2,  de  legibut,  highly  approve  it,  and  so-do 
all  politicians.  The  Greekes,  Romanes,  have  graced  musick,  and  made  it 
one  of  the  liberall  sciences,  UiougJi  it  be  now  become  mercenary.  All  cirill 
commonwealths  allow  it :  Cneius  Manlitis  (as  *  Livius  relates)  A°  ab  uri, 
cond.  567,  brought  first  out  of  Asia  to  Rome  singing  wenches,  players, 
I  jesters,  and  all  kuide  of  musick  to  their  feasts.  Your  princes,  emperouri 
I  »nd  persona  of  any  quality,  maintain  it  in  their  courts :  no  mirtli  wiUioi 
I  musick  &',  Thomas  Moore,  in  his  absolute  Utopian  common -wealth, 
r  lowes  musick  as  an  appendix  to  every  meal,  and  tliat  tltroughout,  to  all  soi 
Epictetus  cals  mensam  mutam  prcetepe,  a  table  without  musick  a  mangerl. 
for  the  concent  of  musicianj  at  a  banquet  is  a  carbuncle  Ml  in  gold;  and  at 
the  sii/net  of  an  emerald  well  trimmed  with  gold,  so  it  the  melody  ofmutick 
in  a  pleasant  banquet .  Ecclus.  32,  v.  5,  6.  '^  Lewes  the  eleventh,  when  be 
invited  Edward  the  fourth  to  come  to  Paris,  told  him,  thai,  as  a  principal! 
part  of  his  entertainment,  lie  should  hear  sweet  voices  of  children,  lonicke 

and  l.ydiantu  nes,  exquisite  musick.  he  should  have  a ,  and  the  Caidinal 

of  Burbon  to  be  his  confessor  ;  which  he  used  as  a  most  plausible  argument, 

as  to  a  aensuall  man  indeed  it  is.     '  Liician,  in  his  book  de  saltations,  is  not 

ashamed  to  confess  that  he  took  infinite  delight  in  singing,  dancing,  muuck, 

womens  company,  and  such  like  pleasures:  and  if  thou  (saith  he)  didttbul 

I    hear  them  play  and  dance,  I  know  thou  wouidst  be  so  well  pleased  vnth 

L  the  object,  that  thou  wovldst  dunce  for  company  Iky  self:  without  doubt 

I  (AoK  u/ilt  bee   taken  with  it :   So  Scaliger  ingenuously  confesseth,  exercit. 

r   S74.     *"  I  am   beyond  all  measure  affected   with  musick ;   I  do  most  wU- 

lingly  behold  ikem  dance  ;  I  am  mightily  detained  and  allured  with  tl 
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grace  and  comeliness  of  fair  women ;  I  am  well  pleased  to  6ee  kite 
amongst  them.  And  what  young  man  is  not?  As  it  is  acceptable  and 
conducing  to  most,  so  especially  to  a  melancholy  man ;  provided  aJwaies,  his 
disease  proceed  not  originally  from  it,  that  he  bee  not  some  light  inamorato^ 
some  idle  phantastick,  who  capers  in  conceit  all  the  day  long,  and  thinks  of 
nothing  else,  but  how  to  make  jigs,  sonnets,  madrigals,  in  commcndaition  of 
his  mistress.  In  such  cases,  musick  is  most  pernicious,  as  a  spur  to  a  free 
horse  will  make  him  run  himself  blinde,  or  break  his  wind ;  incitamentum  enim 
amoris  musica ;  for  musick  enchants,  as  Menander  holds ;  it  will  make  such 
melancholy  persons  mad ;  and  the  sound  of  those  jigs  and  horn-pipes  will 
not  bee  removed  out  of  the  ears  a  week  after.  ^  Plato^  for  this  reason,  forbids 
musick  and  wine  to  all  young  men,  because  they  are  most  part  amorous,  ne 
ignis  addatur  igni,  lest  one  fire  increase  another.  Many  men  are  melancholy 
by  hearing  musick  ;  but  it  is  a  pleasing  melancholy  that  it  causeth  ;  and  there- 
fore, to  such  as  are  discontent,  in  wo,  fear,  sorrow,  or  dejected,  it  is  a  most 
present  remedy :  it  expels  cares,  alters  their  grieved  minds,  and  easeth  in 
an  instant.  Otherwise,  saith  J  Plutarch,  musica  magis  dementat  quam  vinum  : 
musick  makes  some  men  mad  as  a  tygre ;  like  Astolphos  horn  in  Ariosto,  or 
Mercuries  golden  wand  in  Homer,  that  made  some  wake,  others  sleep,  it  hath 
divers  effects:  and  ''Theophrastus  right  well  prophesied,  that  diseases  were 
either  cured  by  musick,  or  mitigated. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Mirth  and  merry  company^  fair  objectSy  remedies. 

Mirth  and  merry  company  may  not  be  separated  from  musick,  both  con- 
cerning and  necessarily  required  in  this  business.  Mirth  (saith  'Vives) 
purgeth  the  blood,  confirmes  health,  causeth  a  fresh,  pleasing,  and  fine 
colour,  prorogues  life,  whets  the  wit,  makes  the  body  young,  hvely,  and  fit 
for  any  manner  of  imployment.  The  merrier  heart,  the  longer  life :  a  merry 
heart  is  the  life  of  the  fiesh  (Prov.  14.  40);  Gladness  proUmgs  his  dayes 
(Eeclus.  30.  22) ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  three  Salemitan  doctors,  D.  Merry- 
man.  D.  Diet,  and  D.  Quiet,  ^  which  cure  all  diseases Mens  hilaris, 

reguies,  moderata  diata.  °  Gromesius  (prtefat,  lib,  3.  de  sal,  gen,)  is  a  great 
magnifyer  of  honest  mirth,  by  which  (saith  he)  we  cure  many  passions  of  the 
mindCf  in  our  selves,  and  in  our  friends  :  which  **  Galateus  assignes  for  a 
cause  why  we  love  merry  companions  :  and  well  they  deserve  it,  being  that 
(as  P  Magninus  holds)  a  merry  companion  is  better  than  musick,  and,  as  the 
saying  is,  comes  jucundus  in  vid  pro  vehiculo,  as  a  wagon  to  him  that  is 
wearied  on  the  way.  Jucunda  confabulatio,  sales,  joci,  pleasant  discourse, 
jests,  conceits,  merry  tales,  melliti  verbomm  globuli,  (as  Petronius,  ^  Pliny, 
^  Spondanus,  *  C«lius,  and  many  good  authors  |^ead)  are  that  sole  nepenthes 
of  Homer,  Helenas  boule,  Venus  girdle,  so  renowned  of  old,  *to  expell  grief 
and  caie,  to  cause  mirth  and  gladness  of  heart,  if  they  be  rightly  understood, 
or  seasonably  applied.     In  a  word, 

•Amor,  votnptas,  Vemis,  gandlum, 
Jocus,  ladtts,  termo  suavls,  suariAtio, 

•  are  the  true  nepenthes.     For  these  causes  our  physicians  generally  prescribe 
this  as  a  principal  engine,  to  batter  the  walls  of  melancholy,  a  chief  antidote, 

'3  De  leffibiu.  iSympot.  quest,  ft.     Mvrica  mutto*  magU  demenUt  qoam  ▼hram.  ^  Aoiiiil 

morbi  Tel  4  musicA  curantur  vel  infenuitiir.  ^Ub.  8.  de  anlmJL    Lotitia  piuigat  Mognlnem,  yalrtn. 

dinem  conserrat,  colorem  Indndt  Aorentem,  iiMdnm,  gratum.  ■Sptrltua  temperat,  calorem  ezd- 

tat,  naturalem  yirtntem  corroborat,  Jorenile  oorptis  (Un  lenrat,  Tltam  prorogate  Ingenlom  acuit,  et  homl- 
nem  negotUa  qnibuslibet  aptiorem  leddit.    Scfaola  Salern.  ■Dnin  coDtnmellA  Tacant,  et  feftlv& 

lenitatc  mordent,  mediocrea  aolml  egritadlnes  laoare  flKrient»  &c.  "Demor.  fol.  67.    Amamosidco 

eos  qui  rant  facell  et  jucundi.  pRegim.  nnlt.  part.  3.    Nota  quod  amicua  bonus  et  dilectns  sodas 

narrationlbua  suis  Jucundls  Buperatomnem  melodiam.  ^  Lib.  21.  cap.  27.  'Comment.  In  4 

Odyu.  •Lib.  26»  c.  15.  * HooKflcaiB  illud  oepentiies,  quod  mcerorem  toUit,  et  euthymiam 

hJlarlUtem  parlt.  •  Plant.  Bacch. 
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■nd  tt  (ttScieat  cure  of  h  mIT.  By  all  mtamt  (lulh  *  Meaur)  proc^rt  mirtA 
to  that  au«,  IB  rack  Ihatgt  at  are  htard,  afttt,  lotted,  or  tmtlUd,  or  anf 
may  perctivtd ;  and  let  tkeai  kawe  mil  en/iefmemt*,  and  fiar  prcnatae*,  tt« 
n^kt  of  rxcelUal  beantiet,  alttrts,  oraamentt,  deligktaome  pamtgee,  to 
di*tract  their  mindt  frvK  fear  amd  tmrtne,  amd  tmck  tkimgt  <m  mkick  tkey 
are  to  fixed  and  inleat.  *  Lei  tkem  use  kutititg,  tparls,  player,  jt*tt,w»er<- 
ry  company,  u  Hliasis  pcescnbes,  Kkiek  wnlt  hoI  let  Ike  mvtde  be  nutlettett, 
a  cap  of  good  driiJie  kmc  amd  tkem,  ktar  mnsiek,  amd  kavt  ncA  conpoioMS 
KntA  wKom  tkty  are  etpedally  detigkted,  '  merry  talet  or  loyet.  drimkmy, 
tinymg,  dancing,  and  wkattoeoer eUi  tmay  procure  mirlk :  and  by  oa  ine«BS, 
I  HLitb  Guisincrini,  f  uficr  them  to  be  alane.  Beoedtcuu  Victorius  Faventmna, 
in  hi*  Empcricks,  accompts  tt  an  especial  tetnedy  agUQst  meljuii^alir, '  to 
kear  and  see  tinging,  dancing,  mathvri,  mumnuri,  to  converte  tcith  mek 
merry  fellmot,  and  fair  maids.  For  ike  beauty  of  a  uv>niaii  chearelk  tke 
eountenanct,  Ecclus.  'Mi.  22.  '  Beauty  alone  is  a  »overai^  remedy  ucainst 
tma,  grief,  and  all  melanclwly  6ls ;  a  charm,  as  Peter  de  la  Seine  (Uid  maaj 
(lUici  wtitera  afiinue,  a  lHiuc{uet  it  self;  he  givea  instance  in  discontei  '  "^ 
MendaiiB  tliat  was  h)  often  freed  by  Helenas  &ir  lace  :  and  »  Tully  (3  T% 
citeg  Epicurus  as  a  cUief  patron  of  tliis  teuenl.  To  espell  grief, 
pktuuuice,  sweel  uueU»,  good  diet,  touch,  taste,  embracing,  singing,  danci  ^_ 
•ports,  playea,  and,  above  the  rest,  exquisite  beauties,  quibut  oculi  jueituU 
moventtir  el  ammi,  are  most  powerful!  means ;  obria  forma,  to  meet,  or  see 
a  fair  maid  pass  by,  or  to  be  in  company  with  Itex.  He  found  it  by  expe- 
rience, and  niade  good  use  of  it  in  his  own  person,  if  Plutarcli  bely  him  Pot ; 
for  ho  reckons  up  the  names  of  some  more  elegant  pieces, ''  Leontia,  Boudina, 
Uedieia,  Nicedia,  tliat  were  frequently  seen  in  Epicurus  garden,  and  very 
fkmiliar  in  his  house.  Neither  did  he  tiy  it  himself  alone ;  but,  if  we  may 
igivo  creditto 'Atheusius,  he  practised  it  upon  others:  For,  when  a  sad  and 
tick  patient  was  brought  untohim  to  be  cured,  ke  laid  him  on  a  down  bed, 
eratoned  him  with  a  garland  of  tivesl-smelling  flowers,  in  a  fair  perfumed 
cloMt  delicalelt/  tet  out ;  and,  after  a  potion  or  two  of  good  drink  whick  ke 
adminitlred,  lie  brought  in  a  beautiful  yong  ''  wench  that  could  play  upoMM 
lute,  ling  and  dance,  ifc.  Tully  (3  Tutc.)  scotfes  at  Epicurus  for  thii    *  *~~ 

Erophaue  pliysick  (as  well  he  deserved) ;  and  yet  Pliavoriiius  and  Sul 
iglily  approve  of  it.  Most  of  our  looser  physit-iaus,  in  tome  cases,  to 
parties  mpcciBlly.  allow  of  this ;  and  all  of  them  will  have  a  melancholy, 
wid,  and  disconlented  person,  make  freijuent  use  of  honest  sports,  companies^ 
and  rccrentiono,  et  incilaadox  ad  Venerem  (as  '  Rodericus  k  Fonseca  will) 
OMpeclu  et  enntaetu  pulcherrimarum  femiuarum;  to  be  drawn  to  such 
•orta,  whi:ther  tliey  will  or  no ;  not  to  be  an  auditor  only,  or  a  spectatoi 
lomctimes  an  actor  hiiuself.  Dulce  est  detipere  in  loco ;  to  play  the 
now  and  tlien,  is  not  amiss;  there  Is  a  time  for  all  tilings.  Grave  Soci 
would  be  nieny  by  tils,  sing,  dunce,  and  take  his  liquor  too,  or  else  Th( 
doret  belies  him  ;  so  would  old  Cato ;  '  Tully  by  his  own  confession,  and  the 


will) 

i 


•  (i*  iiL*(ilv«ndo  liwtu-  '  Coriigruiii  com^luoi,  cap 

dulrlnilan  iwUdniin  imMniini  pulirtim  tdilmli,  he.    ' 
•Tmb.  i,  vwuull.  ffi.  'lEpltt.  Ikm.  lib.  7.  ti.  cpli 


— .-0™™  muoitU^dgM 

lu,  el  MbHti,  <t  gHMUo,  «t  qnlbu*  itntdpiH  di 

idAut  meUwclullHa  lUn  1»  oall 
Klllj  jufundli.  -rar  t.  dt  n 
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rest.  Xenophon,  ia  his  Sympos.  brings  in  Socrates  as  a  principal  actor ; 
no  man  merrier  then  himself;  and  sometimes  he  would  'ride  a  cock  horse 

with  his  children^     eauitare  in  arundine  longd  (though  Alcibiades 

scoffed  at  him  for  it)  ;  and  well  he  might ;  for  now  and  then  (saith  Plutarch) 
the  most  vertuous,  honest,  and  gravest  men  will  use  feasts,  jests,  and  toys, 
as  we  do  sauce  to  our  meats.     So  did  Scipio  and  Lealius, 

^  Qoin,  abi  le,  a  vnlgo  et  tcenft,  tn  wcreU  remAraat  i     Nngnrl  cam  lllo,  et  dlsdncti  ludere,  donee 
Virtus  ScipiacUe  et  mltis  aapientia  Lsell,  |     I>e«>qiieretiir  oixu,  tolltt 

Valorous  Scipio  and  gentle  Lelina, 
Reanoved  from  the  scene  and  rout  so  clamoitms. 
Were  wont  to  recreate  themselves,  their  robes  laid  bf. 
Whilst  supper  by  the  cook  was  making  ready. 

Machiavel,  in  the  8  book  of  his  Florentine  history,  gives  this  note  of  Cosmus 
Medices,  the  wisest  and  gravest  man  of  his  time  in  Italy,  that  he  would  '^now 
and  then  play  the  most  egregious  fool  in  his  carriage y  and  was  so  much  given 
to  jesters  y  players,  and  childish  sports,  to  make  himself  merry,  that  he  that 
should  but  consider  his  gravity  on  the  one  part,  his  folly  and  lightness  on 
the  other,  would  surely  say,  there  were  two  distinct  persons  in  him.  Now, 
me  thinks  he  did  well  in  it,  though  J  Salisburiensis  be  of  opinion  that  magi- 
strates, senators,  and  grave  men,  should  not  descend  to  lighter  sports,  ne 
respublica  ludere  videatur ;  but,  as  Themistocles,  still  keep  a  stem  and  con- 
stant carriage.  I  commend  Cosmus  Medices,  and  Castniccius  Castrucanus, 
then  whom  Italy  never  knew  a  worthier  captain,  another  Alexander,  if 
^  Machiavel  do  not  deceive  us  in  his  life :  when  a  friend  of  his  reprehended 
him  for  dancing  beside  his  dignity  (belike  at  some  cushen  dance)  he  told 
him  again,  qui  sapit  interdiu,  vix  unquam  noctu  desipit ;  he  that  is  wise  in 
the  day,  may  dote  a  little  in  the  night.  Paulus  Jovius  relates  as  much  of 
Pope  Leo  Deciraus,  that  he  was  a  grave,  discreet,  stay*d  man,  yet  sometimes 
most  free,  and  too  open  in  his  sports.  And  'tis  not  altogether  *  unBt  or  mis-* 
beseeming  the  gravity  of  such  a  man,  if  that  decorum  of  time,  place,  and 
such  circumstances,  be  observed,  ^Misce  stultitiam  consilis  brevem :  and,- 
as  "he  said  in  an  epigram  to  his  wife,  I  would  have  every  man  say  to  him- 
self, or  to  his  friend, 

Moll,  once  in  pleasant  company,  by  chance 

I  wisht  that  you  for  company  would  dance  : 

Which  you  refus'd,  and  said,  your  years  reqidre, 

Now,  matron-like,  both  manners  and  attire. 

Well,  Moll,  if  needs  you  will  be  matron-like. 

Then  trust  to  this,  I  will  thee  matron-like : 

Yet  so  to  you  my  love  may  never  lessen. 

As  you,  for  church,  house,  bed,  observe  this  lesson : 

Sit  in  the  church  as  solemn  as  a  saint ;  1  Then  of  sweet  sports  let  no  occasion  scape. 

No  deed,  word,  thought,  your  due  devotion  taint :     |  But  be  as  wanton,  toying,  as  an  ape. 

Those  old  p  Greeks  had  their  Lubentiam  Deam,  goddess  of  Pleasance,  and 
the  Lacedscmonians,  instructed  from  Lycurgus,  did  Deo  Risui  sacrificare,  after 
their  wars  especially,  and  in  times  of  peace ;  which  was  used  in  Thessaly,  as 
it  appears  by  that  of  ^Apuleius,  who  was  made  an  instrument  of  their  laughter 
himself;  ^because  laughter  and  merriment  was  to  season  their  labours  and 
modestcr  life,  ^  Risus  enim  DivUm  atque  hominum  est  (sterna  voluptas. 
Princes  use  jesters,  players,  and  have  those  masters  of  revels  in  their  courts. 
The  Romans,  at  every  supper,  (for  they  had  no  solemn  dinner)  used  musick, 
gladiators,  jesters,  &c.  as  ^Suetonius  relates  of  Tiberius,  Dion  of  Commodus  ; 
and  so  did  the  Greeks.     Besides  musick,  in  Xenophons  Sympos,     Philippus 

*  Valer.  Max.  cap.  8.  lib.  8.    InterposltA  arundine  cruribus  suis,  cum  fiUis  ludens,  ab  Alcibiade  risus 
est.  ^  Hor.  '  llominibus  facetis  et  ludis  puerilibus  ultra  modum  deditus,  adeo  ut  sicut  in  eo  tam 

gravitatem  quam  levitatem  considerare  Uberet,  duas  personas  distinctas  in  eo  esse  diceret.  iDe  nugts 

curial.  lib.  1.  cap.  4.    Magistratns  et  virl  graves  a  luois  levlorlbns  arcendi.  ^  Machiavel,  vitA  ejus.    Ab 

amico  rrprehenstis,  quod  prseter  dignitatem  trlpudiis  operam  daret,  respondet,  &c.  '  There  is  a  time 

for  ail  things,  to  weep,  laugh,  mourn,  dance.  Eccles.  3.  4.  ■  Hor.  "  Sir  John  Harrington,  Eplgr.  50. 
'  Lncretia  toto  sis  licet  usaue  die,  Thalda  nocte  volo.  p  Ul.  Oiraldns,  hist.    Deor.  syntsfp.  1 .        i  Lib. 

3.  deaur.  as.  '  Eo  quod  risus  esset  laboris  et  modesti  vlcttui  condimentum.  *  Calcag.  eplg.  'Cap.  ffl. 
In  delidis  hatmit  scurras  et  adulatores. 


Vaile,  if  voa  will,  your  head ;  your  sou!  reveal 

To  him  that  only  wounded  sonles  can  heal. 

Be  in  my  house  as  busy  as  a  bee. 

Having  a  sting  for  every  one  bnt  me ; 

Bussing  in  every  comer,  gath'ring  hony : 

Let  nothing  waste,  that  costs  or  yieldeth  mony. 

•  And,  when  thou  seest  my  heart  to  mirth  incline. 

Thy  tongue,  wit,  blood,  warm  with  good  cheere  ft  wine : 


I 

I 


CttTt  of  Melancholy, 

ritUmR  arHfex,  Philip,  a  jester,  was  broiight  to  make  iport.  Pautus  Jovia 
in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  history,  hath  a  prett<f  digression  of  o 
ciutomes,  wluch  howsoever  some  may  misconster,  I,  for  my  part,  will  inter- 
pret to  the  best.  "  The  whole  nation,  beyond  all  other  mortal  men,  it  mott 
given  to  banqueting  and/easts ;  /or  they  prolong  them  many  houret  together, 
with  dainty  cheere,  exguitite  mutieh,  and  facete  jestm  :  and  aftermarda 
they  fall  a  dancing  and  courting  their  miitretsct,  till  it  be  late  tn  the  night. 
Vokterran  gives  the  same  testimony  of  this  island,  commending  our  jovial 
m&Diier  of  entertainment,  and  good  mirth ;  and  me  thinks  he  saith  well ;  thetK 
is  no  harm  in  it ;  long  may  they  use  it,  and  all  such  modest  sports.  Ctesiu 
reports  of  a  Persian  king,  tliat  hud  150  maids  attending  at  his  table,  to  play, 
sing,  and  dance  by  turns;  and  *Lil.  Giraldus  of  an  Egyptian  prince,  that 
kept  nine  virgins  still  to  wait  upon  him,  and  those  of  most  excellent  feature, 
and  sweet  voices,  which  afterwards  gave  occasion  to  the  Greeks  of  that  fic- 
tion of  the  nine  muses.  The  king  of  ^^thlopia  in  Africk,most  of  our  Asiatic k 
princes,  have  done  so,  and  do  ;  those  Sophies,  Mugore,  Turkes,  &c.  solace 
themselves  after  supper  amongst  their  queens  and  concubines,  quit,  jueun- 
dioris  oblectamenti  cauud  ("salth  mine  author)  coram  rege  psalUre  el 
lallare  eontueverant ;  taking  great  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  tliem  sing  and 
dance.  This  and  many  such  means,  to  exhilarate  the  heart  of  men,  have 
been  still  practised  in  all  ages,  as  knowing  there  ia  uo  better  tiling  tn  tlie 
preservation  of  mans  life.  What  shall  I  say  then,  but  to  every  melancholjr 
man, 

•  Utcn  niurlrli  nan  trlntlbiu  -,  ulcrc  unk-U  1  Fcmil  oftni.  uul  uh  frtcndi  iwt  lUlI  » i*d, 

Use  honest  and  choat  sports,  scenical  shews,  pla yes,  games ;  '  accedant  juve- 
numgue  cliori,  miititque  ptullm.  And,  as  Marsilius  Ficinus  concludes  an 
epintle  to  Bernard  Can  isi  an  us  and  some  other  of  his  friends,  will  I  this  tract  to 
all  good  students  i  'Live  merrily,  0  my  friends,  free  from  carei,  perjihx- 
.jty,  anguish,  grief  of  mind  ;  line  merrily  ;  Isetitis  ccelum  vos  creavit : 
'again  and  again  I  request  you  to  be  merry;  if  any  thing  trouble  yovr 
heart*,  or  vex  your  souls,  neglect  and  contemn  it  :  ''let  it  passe.  'And 
this  I  enjoyn  you,  not  as  a  divine  alone,  but  as  a  physician  i  for,  without 
this  mirth,  whic'i  is  the  life  and  quintessence  of  physich,  medicines,  and 
whatsoever  is  used  and  applyed  to  prolong  the  life  of  man,  is  dull,  dead, 
and  of  no  force.     Dum  fata  sinunt,  vivite  tali  (Seneca) :  1  say  be  merry; 

<  Nee  IwRiu  MnnMm. 

It  was  Tiresias  the  prophets  counsel  to  •Menlppus,  that  travelled  all  i 
world  over,  even  down  to  hell  itself,  to  seek  content,  and  his  last  farewell  i| 
Menippus,  to  be  merry.  'Contemn  the  world  (aaith  he)  and  co'int  all  thS 
is  in  it  vanity  and  toyes :  this  only  covet  all  thy  life  long  ;  be  not  curious,  t 
nocr  solicitous  in  any  thing,  but  with  a  well  composed  and  contented  estiU 
to  tnjoff  thy  self,  and  above  all  things  to  be  merry. 

81,  HlKHnniu  aU  roiMt.  Unt  lunoK  Jociiqiu 
NU  qtJucruQduaii  Tin*  la  unov*  Jodujue- 

Nothing  better,  (to  conclude  with  Solomon  Eccles,  3.  22.)  then  that  o     

should  rejoyce  in  Aw  affairs.     Tis  the  same  advice  which  every  physician  in  ' 

dulgmti&c.         •  StbIh*.  il'- " -■•■■ — '-  "•-   — 
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this  case  rings  to  his  patient,  as  s  Capivacctus  to  his :  avoid  over  much  shufy 
and  perturbations  of  the  mindCy  and,  as  much  as  in  thee  lieSf  live  at  hearts 
ease  :  Prosper  Calenus  to  that  melancholy  cardinal  Csesius,  ^  amidst  thy  m- 
rious  studies  and  business^  use  jests  and  conceits^  playes  and  toyes,  and 
whatsoever  else  may  recreate  thy  mind.  Nothing  better  then  mirth  and 
merry  company  in  this  malady.  ^It  begins  with  sorrow  (saith  Montanus)  : 
it  must  be  expelled  with  hilarity. 

But  see  the  mischief;  many  men,  knowing  that  merry  company  is  the  only 
medicine  against  melancholy,  will  therefore  neglect  tneir  business,  and  in 
another  extreme,  spend  all  their  dayes  among  good  fellowes  in  a  tavern  or  an 
ale-house,  and  know  not  otherwise  how  to  bestow  their  time  but  in  drinking ; 
malt-worms,  men-fishes,  or  water-snakes,  ^qui  bibunt  solum  ranarum  more, 
nihil  comedentes,  like  so  many  frogs  in  a  puddle.  Tis  their  sole  exercise  to 
eat  and  drink ;  to  sacrifice  to  Volupia,  Rumina,  Edulica,  Potina,  Mellona,  is 
all  their  religion.  They  wish  for  Philoxenus  neck,  Jupiters  trinoctium,  and 
that  the  sun  would  stand  still  as  in  Joshuas  time,  to  satisfy  their  lust,  that 
they  might  dies  Tioctesgue  pergracari  et  bibere.  Flourishing  wits,  and  men 
of  good  parts,  good  fashion,  and  good  worth,  basely  prostitute  themselves  to 
every  rogues  company,  to  take  tobacco  and  drink,  to  roare  and  sing  scurrile 
songs  in  base  places.. 

^Imrenies  nll<|oein  cnm  percutore  jftoentem, 
F«rmiztam  naotit,  aat  fknUras,  ant  tOf^UtwiB : 

Which -Thomas  Erastus  objects  to  Paracelsus,  that  he  would  lie  drinking 
all  day  long  with  car-men  and  tapsters  in  a  brothel-house,  is  too  frequent 
amongst  us,  with  men  of  better  note :  like  Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  multa 
bibens,  et  multa  varans,  Sfc,  they  drown  their  wits,  seeth  their  brains  in  ale, 
consume  their  fortunes,  lose  their  time,  weaken  their  temperatures,  contract 
filthy  diseases,  rheumes,  dropsies,  calentures,  tremor,  get  swoln  juglars,  pimpled 
red  faces,  sore  eyes,  &c.  heat  their  livers,  alter  their  complexions,  spoil  their 
stomacks,  overthrow  their  bodies,  (for  drink  drowns  more  then  the  sea  and 
all  the  rivers  that  fall  into  it) — meer  funges  and  casks— confound  their  souls, 
suppress  reason,  go  from  Scylla  to  Charybdis,  and  use  that  which  is  an 
help,  to  their  undoing.  *  Quid  refer t,  morbo  an  ferro  pereamve  ruind  ? 
*°When  the  black  prince  went  to  set  the  exiPd  king  of  Castile  into  his  king- 
dome,  there  was  a  terrible  battel  fought  betwixt  the  English  and  the  Spanish ; 
at  last  the  Spanish  fled ;  the  English  followed  them  to  the  river  side,  where 
some  drowned  themselves  to  avoid  their  enemies,  the  rest  were  hilled.  Now 
tell  me  what  difference  is  between  drowning  and  killing  ?  As  good  be  me- 
lancholy still,  as  drunken  beasts  and  beggars.  Company,  a  sole  comfort, 
and  an  only  remedy  to  all  kind  of  discontent,  is  their  sole  misery  and  cause 
of  perdition.  As  Hermione  lamented  in  Euripides,  maUe  mulieres  me  fece- 
runt  malam,  evil  company  marr*d  her,  may  they  justly  complain,  bad  com- 
panions have  been  their  bane.  For,  ^malus  malum  vult,  ut  sit  sui  similis  ; 
one  drunkard  in  a  company,  one  thief,  one  whoremaster,  will,  by  his  good 
will,  make  all  the  rest  as  bad  as  himself: 


-•etsf 


NoctamM  Jorei  te  formldare  Taporet, 

be  of  what  complexion  you  will,  inclmation,  love  or  hate,  be  it  good  or  bad, 
if  you  come  amongst  them,  you  must  do  as  they  do ;  yea,  p though  it  be  to 
the  prejudice  of  your  healtn,  you  must  drink  venenum  pro  vino.    And  so, 

K  HUdetheiin,  epidl.  2.  de  ManiA  fol.  161.    Studia  Uteranun  et  animi  pertart>atUmes  ftigiat,  et  qnan- 
turn  ]K>test,  Jucunde  vlvat.  ^  Lib.  de  atrl  bUe.    Gravloriboa  carta  Indoa  et  fkcetlaa  aliquando  mteiv 

pone,  Jocm,  et  qtue  solent  aninrain  relazare.  >  Consll.  BO.    Mala  Tatetudo  ancta  et  oontncta  eat  tria. 

titia,ac  proptereaexhilaratione  anlmi  removenda.  J  Athen.  dipnoaoph.  lib.  1.  ^Jnven.    Sat.  8. 

>  Hot.  ■  Froisaard.  hist.  lib.  1.    Hiapani,  cnm  Anirlonua  Tirea  ferre  non  poaient.  In  ftigam  ee  dede- 

runt,  &c.    Pnpcipites  in  fluvium  >e  dedenint,  ne  In  hoaUum  manua  ?enirent.  ••  Ter.  •  Hor. 

P  'H  iriQi  ii  iitiBi, 
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3teIIa, 
>  well, 


I 


like  prMS-hopper»,  whilst  tliey  niig  O'rer  their  cups  all  aummer,  thef  w 
in  winter;  and,  for  a  litilc  vain  inerrinienl,  bIiuII  find  a  soriowhil  reckui 
in  I  he  end. 

SECT.  in.     MEMB.  1. 

SuBSECT.  I. — A  Consolatory  Dii/rtiiion,  cantaininij  the  Remedies  o_f  aU 
manncT  of  Dueontenti. 
Because,  in  the  precedeDt  section,  I  have  made  mention  of  good  counsel, 
comfortable  speeches,  perswusion,  how  necessarily  they  are  re<|utred  to  the 
cure  of  a  discontented  or  troubled  mind,  how  present  a  remedy  they  yield, 
and  many  times  a  sole  sufKcJent  cure  of  diemselves  ;  1  have  thought  Bt.  in 
this  following  section,  a  little  to  digress,  (if  at  least  it  be  to  digress  ir 
subject)  to  collect  and  glean  a  few  remedies,  and  comfortable  speeches,  { 
of  our  best  orators,  philosophers,  divines,  aod  fathers  of  the  church,  tend! 
to  this  purpose.  I  confess,  many  have  copiously  written  of  this  subject,  Phj.. 
Seneca,  Plutarch,  Xenophon,  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  Xenocrates,  Cntnto  . 
Lucian,  Bodthiua— and  some  of  late,  Sadoletus,  Cardan,  Budt^us,  Stella^ 
Petrarch,  Erasmus,  besides  Austin,  Cyprian,  Bernard,  &c.  and  they  so  well, 
that,  as  Hierome  in  like  cose  Raid,  n  nostrum  areret  ingenium,  de  illoTura 
pomet  fontibus  irrignri,  if  our  barreu  wits  were  dried  up,  they  miglit  b«^ 
copiously  irrigated  from  those  well-springa ;  and  I  shall  but  actum  agere.  Y 
because  these  tracts  are  not  so  obvious  and  common,  I  will  epitomize,  • 
briefly  insert  some  of  their  divine  precepts,  reducing  tbeir  voluminous  and  »1 
treatises  to  my  small  scale;  for  it  were  otherwise  impossible  to  bring  so  great" 
vessels  into  bo  little  a  creek.  And,  although  (as  Cardan  said  of  fais  l>ook  dt 
contoL)  '[  know  before  band,  thii  trad  of  mine  fiuiny  wUl  contemn 
and  rtject  ;  they  that  are  fortunate,  bappy,  and  in  Jioaritking  eitale,  have 
HO  need  of  inch  connoluton/  speechet ;  they  that  are  mixerable  and  un- 
happy, think  them  unmgifienl  to  ease  their  grieved  minds,  and  comfort  thtir 
misery  ;  yet  I  will  go  on ;  for  this  must  needs  do  some  good  to  such  as  are 
happy,  to  bring  them  to  a  moderation,  and  make  them  reflect  and  know 
themselves,  hy  seeing  the  unconstancy  of  humane  felicity,  others  misery  :  and 
to  such  as  are  distressed,  if  tliey  will  but  attend  ana  consider  of  this,  it 
cannot  choose  but  give  some  content  and  comfort.  '''7'ij  (rue,  no  medicine 
tan  cure  all  diteases .  tome  ajfectioni  of  the  mind  are  altogether  incurable  ; 
yet  these  helps  of  art,  pbyiiek,  and  philosophy,  mutt  not  be  contemned. 
Arrianus  and  Plotiuus  are  stifle  in  the  contrary  opinion,  that  sucli  precepts 
can  do  little  good,  Boethius  himself  cannot  comfort  in  some  cases  :  tliey  will 
reject  such  speeches,  like  bread  of  stones :  Insana  slulta  mentis  hac  solatia. 
Words  aiide  no  courage  (which  'Catiline  once  said  to  his  souldiers)  :  a  cap- 
tains oration  doth  not  make  a  coward  a  valiant  man :  and,  as  Job  ■'  feelingly 
suid  to  his  friends,  you  are  but  miserable  comforters  all.  "I'm  to  no  purpose, 
in  that  vulgar  phrase,  to  use  a  company  of  obsolete  sentences,  and  familiar 
sayings :  as  '  Plinius  Secundus,  beiag  now  sorrowful  and  heavy  for  tlic  de- 
parture of  his  dear  friend  Cornelius  Rufus  a  Roman  senator,  wrote  to  his 
fellow  Tiro  in  like  case,  adhibe  solatia,  sed  nova  aliqua,  sedfortia,  guts  au- 
dierim  nunquam,  legerim  nunquam  :  nam  qua  audioi,  qua  legi,  omnia  lanto 
dnlore  superantur ;  eitlier  say  something  that  1  never  reud  nor  heard  of  be- 
fore, or  else  hold  thy  peace.     Most  men  will  here  except,  trivial  consolations 
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ordinary  speeches,  and  known  perswanons,  in  this  behalf  will  be  of  small 
force ;  what  can  any  man  say  that  hath  not  been  said  ?  to  what  end  are  such 
pareenetical  discourses  ?  you  may  as  soon  remove  mount  Caucasus,  as  alter 
some  mens  affections.  Yet  sure  I  think  they  cannot  choose  but  do  some  good, 
comfort  and  ease  a  little :  though  it  be  the  same  again,  I  will  say  it ;  and 
upon  that  hope,  I  will  adyenture.  ^  Non  mens  hie  sermoy  tis  not  my  speech 
this,  but  of  Seneca,  Plutarch,  Epictetus,  Austin,  Bernard,  Christ,  and  his 
apostles.  If  I  make  nothing,  as  >  Montaigne  said  in  like  case,  I  will  mar 
nothing;  tis  not  my  doctrine  but  my  study;  I  hope  I  shall  do  no  body  wrong 
to  speak  what  I  think,  and  deserve  not  biaine  in  impartine  my  mina.  If  it 
be  not  for  thy  ease,  it  may  be  for  my  own  ;  so  Tully,  Cardan,  and  Boethius 
wrote  cte  consol.  as  well  to  help  themselves,  as  others.  Be  it  as  it  may,  I 
will  essay. 

Discontents  and  grievances  are  either  generall  or  particular ;  generall  are 
wars,  plagues,  dearths,  famine,  fires,  inundations,  unseasonable  weather,  epi- 
demical cSseases,  which  afflict  whole  kingdoms,  territories,  cities  :  or  peculiar 
to  private  men,  ^  as  cares,  crosses,  losses,  death  of  friends,  poverty,  want, 
sickness,  orbities,  injuries,  abuses,  &c.  generally  all  discontent:  ^homines 
quaiimur  fortume  salo :  no  condition  free :  qutsque  suos  patimur  manes. 
Even  in  the  midst  of  our  mirth  and  jollity,  Uiere  is  some  nudging,  some 
complaint ;  as  J  he  saith,  our  whole  life  is  a  alucupicran,  a  bitter-sweet  pas- 
sion, hony  and  gall  mixt  together ;  we  are  all  miserable  and  discontent;  who 
can  deny  it  ?  If  all,  and  that  it  be  a  common  calamity,  an  inevitable  neces- 
sity, all  distressed,  then,  as  Cardan  infers,  ^  who  art  thou,  that  kopest  to  go 
free  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  grieve y  thou  art  a  mortall  man,  and  not  governor 
of  the  world  ? 

Ferre,  qnun  ■ortem  patlnntiir  omncs, 
NemorecuMt} 

'  if  it  be  common  to  all,  why  should  one  man  be  more  disquieted  then  an- 
other ?  If  thou  alone  wert  distressed,  it  were  indeed  more  irksome,  and  less 
to  be  indured  :  but,  when  the  calamity  is  common,  comfort  thyself  with  this, 
thou  hast  more  fellows :  Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris :  *tis  not  thy 
sole  case ;  and  why  shouldst  thou  be  so  impatient  ?  ™  /,  but  alas  we  are 
more  miserable  then  others :  what  shall  we  do?  Besides  private  miseries, 
we  live  in  perpetual  I  fear,  and  danger  of  common  enemies;  we  have  Bellonas 
whips,  and  pittifuU  out-cry  es,  for  epithalamiums ;  for  pleasant  musick,  that 
fearfull  noise  of  ordnance,  drums,  and  warlike  trumpets,  still  sounding  in 
our  eares  ;  instead  of  nuptiall  torches,  we  have  firing  of  towns  and  cities  : 
for  triumphs,  lamentations ;  for  joy,  teares,  °  So  it  is,  and  so  it  was,  and 
ever  will  be.  He  that  refuseth  to  see  and  hear,  to  suffer  this,  is  not  Jit  to  live 
in  this  world,  and  knows  not  the  common  condition  of  all  men,  to  whom,  so 
long  as  they  live,  with  a  reciprocall  course,  joyes  and  sorrows  are  annexed, 
and  succeed  one  another.  It  is  inevitable ;  it  may  not  be  avoided ;  and  why 
then  shouldst  thou  be  so  much  troubled  ?  Grave  nihil  est  homini  quodfert 
necessitas,  as  ^  Tully  deems  out  of  an  old  poet :  that  which  is  necessary,  can- 

*  Hor.  K  Lib.  2.  Essays,  cap.  6.  ^  Alimn  panpertas,  alimn  orbltaa,  hunc  morfai,  ilium  Umor, 

alinm  injuris,  hone  insidin,  Ulam  uxor,  ilU,  distrmhunt.    Cvdan.  '  Boethhis,  1.  I.  met.  5.  i  Apu- 

leius,  4.  florid.  Nihil  homini  tam  proapere  datum  dhrhiltus,  quin  d  admlxtnm  sit  aliqnld  dlfllcultatis ;  in 
amplissim&  quAque  ljetltl&  subeat  quaedam  qocrimoola,  coi^ugafelone  quAdara  meUUs  et  fiellis.  >>  Si 

omnes  premantur,  quis  tn  es,  qui  solus  evadcre  cupis  ab  eA  lege  quae  nemlnem  pneterit  ?  Cur  te  non  Im- 
mortalem  factum,  et  unirerai  orbls  regem  tterl,  non  aoica  ?  '  Pnteanus,  cp.  75.  Neque  cuiquam  pre- 

dpue  dolendum  eo  quod  acddlt  univerala.  ■■  Lordban.  GaUobelgtcns,  Ub.  8.  Anno  1596.  ae  Belgis. 

Sed  eheu  1  Inqula ;  euge  I  quid  agemoa  ?  uM  pro  epithalamio  B«Uon«  ilagellum,  pro  mnstcA  hannoniA 
tcrribiUum  Utuorum  et  tubarum  audlaa  daogoram,  pro  tndis  nnptiaUlraa,  ▼iluNrom,  pagonun,  urbium  vldcM 
Inceodia ;  ubi  pro  jubilo  lamenta,  pro  rlaa  Aetna,  aCrem  complcnt.  ■  Ita  est  profecto ;  et  auiaqola 

hsec  videre  abnuia,  huic  aaculo  paniro  aptna  aa ;  ant  potina  noatrorum  omnhun  oon^tiooem  ignoras, 
quibua  redproco  quodam  nam  Ueu  trisUbiia,  tiiatia  latli,  UiTlotni  looecdnnt.  •  In  Toac.  e  Tttere 

po«tA. 


C^re  of  MtiaMtMofy. 
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aoibe  grievous.     If  it  be  lo,  then  cotofixt  tbpdf  b  ihia,  nkat.wktt her  thou 
»iU  or  no,  il  naut  be  iitdnred :  make  a  vertue  of  necaMy,  and  confonn  tli;     i 
self  to  undergo  it.     <*  SHonga  eH  IntU  e$l :  ti  ijravU  nt ,  brevit  eif :   ifitw     I 
long,  'lis  light :  if  grievous,  it  cannot  Lut ;  il  will  away  ;  dies  dolorem  mimut, 
and,  if  Qonghl  ebe,  vel  lime  will  wear  it  out ;  custome  will  ea«  il :  '  oMrioa 
is  a  commoa  medicine  for  all  losses,  injuries,  giiefes.  and  deUiments  wbal- 
soever;  'aad,  M:hen  Iheif  are  once  ptut,  this  commodily  come*  of  tn/eliciljf. 
it  make*   the   ml  of  our  life  sweeter  unto  lu  ;  'atijue  hffiC  olim  meminiase 
juvabit :  the  privalioit  and  woHt  of  a  thirty  many  times  makes  it  more  pletuaut 
and  dttightiome  then  before  it  vmu     We  must  not  think,  Uie  happieM  rfiKg 
all,  to  escape  here  without  some  misfortunes,  ^1 

Heaven  and  earth  are  much  unlike  :  '  those  heavenly  bodies  indeed  are  freely 
carried  in  their  orbet  viithout  any  impediment  or  interruption,  to  continue 
their  course  for  innumerable  ayes,  and  maie  Ihcir  conversions  :  but  men  are 
urged  with  many  di£icuUies,  and  have  divers  hindrances,  oppositions,  still 
crossing,  interrupting  their  endeavours  and  desires ;  and  no  mortalt  man  is 
free  from  this  law  of  nature.  We  must  not  therefore  hope  to  have  all  things 
answer  our  expectation,  to  have  a  conlinuaoce  of  good  success  and  fortunes : 
Fortuna  nuntjuam  perpeluo  est  bona.  And,  as  Minulius  Felix  the  Roinitu 
consul  lold  that  insiilltng  Coriol^tnus,  drunk  with  bis  good  fortunes,  look  not 
for  that  success  thou  hust  hitherto  had  :  *  il  never  yet  happened  to  any  man 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  nor  ever  will,  lo  have  nil  things  according 
to  his  desire,  or  la  whom  fortune  vras  never  opposite  and  adverse.  Even  so  it 
fell  out  to  him  as  he  foretold ;  and  so  to  oUiers,  even  to  that  happiness  of 
Augustus:  though  he  were  .lupiters  almoner,  Plutos  treasurer,  Neptunes 
admiral,  it  could  not  secure  him.  Such  was  Alcibiades  fortune,  Narsetes, 
that  great  Gonsalvus,  and  most  &mouB  mens,  that,  as  '  Jovius  couclndea,.^ 
is  almost  falall  lo  great  princes,  through  their  own  default  or  otherwite  a 
cunwented  with  envy  and  malice,  to  lose  their  honours,  and  die  contumxtiM 
Tis  so,  still  hath  been,  and  ever  will  be : 

il]  at  tb  amnJ  I     Thsr'!  no  pRhcUDO  li  ■>  almlulc, 

m:  I     Thutanw  unpnrittdDUi  iwlpDllBI 

Whatsoever  is  under  the  moon  is  subjecl  to  corruption,  alleratioi 
long  as  thou  livest  upon  earth,  look  not  for  other.  >  Thou  shall  not  i 
fnde  peaceable  and  chearfull  dayet, quiet  times, but  rather  cloudes,stoni 
calumnies  i,  such  it  our  fate.  And,  as  those  errant  planets,  in  their  distinct 
orbes,  have  tlieir  severall  motions,  sometimes  direct,  stationary,  retrograde, 
in  apogeo,  perigeo,  orientall,  occidenlall,  combust,  feral!,  free,  and,  as  our 
astrologers  will,  have  their  fortitudes  and  debilities,  by  reason  of  those  good 
and  bad  irradiations,  conferred  to  each  others  site  in  the  heavens,  in  their 
I,  houses,  case,  detriments,  &c.  so  we  rise  and  fall  in  this  world,  ebbc 
and  How,  in  and  out,  reared  and  dejected,  lead  a.  troublesome  life,  subject  to 
many  accidents  and  casualties  of  fortunes,  variety  of  passions,  intirmities,  as 
well  from  our  selves  as  others. 

Ycu,  but  thou  tliinkest  thou  art  more  miserable  theu  the  rest;  other  men 
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are  happy  in  respect  of  tliee ;  their  miseries  are  but  flea-bitings  to  thine ; 
thou  alone  art  unhappy  ;  none  so  bad  as  thyself.  Yet  if,  as  Socrates  said, 
'  all  the  men  in  the  world  should  come  and  bring  their  grievances  together, 
of  bodyy  minde,  fortune ,  sores,  ulcers,  madness ,  epilepsies ,  agues,  and  all 
those  common  calamities  ofbeggery,  want,  servitude,  imprisonment,  and  lay 
them  on  a  heap  to  be  equally  divided,  wouldst  thou  share  alike,  and  take 
thy  portion,  or  be  as  thou  art  ?  Without  question,  thou  wouldst  be  as  thou 
art.     If  some  Jupiter  should  say,  to  give  us  all  content, 


«  Jam  Atcfaun  quod  vulUs }  eris  to,  qnl  modo  miles, 
Mercator ;  tu,  conaultut  modo,  nisticus :  hinc  Toa, 
Voa  hlnc,  mutatis  ditcedite  partibua.    Ela ! 
Quid  statia  ?  NoUnt. 


Wdl,  be't  so  then :  joa,  master  sooldier. 
Shall  be  a  merchaot ;  you,  sir  lawyer, 
A  country  genUeman ;  go  you  to  this, 
That  side  youi  why  stand  ye  ?  It*s  well  ss  'tis. 


^  Every  man  knowes  his  own,  but  not  others  defects  and  miseries ;  and  'tis 
the  nature  of  all  men  still  to  reflect  upon  themselves,  their  own  misfortunes, 
not  to  examine  or  consider  other  mens,  not  to  confer  themselves  with  others ; 
to  recount  their  miseries,  but  not  their  good  gifts,  fortunes,  benefits,  which 
they  have ;  to  ruminate  on  their  adversity,  but  not  once  to  think  on  their 
prosperity,  not  what  they  have,  but  what  thev  want ;  to  look  still  on  them 
that  go  before,  but  not  on  those  infinite  numbers  that  come  after ;  *^  whereas 
many  a  man  would  think  himself  in  heaven,  a  petty  prince,  if  he  had  but 
the  least  part  of  that  fortune  which  thou  so  much  repinest  at,  abhorrest,  and 
accountest  a  most  vile  and  wretched  estate.  How  many  thousands  want 
that  which  thou  hast !  how  many  myriades  of  poor  slaves,  captives,  of  such 
as  work  day  and  night  in  cole-pits,  tin -mines,  with  sore  toil  to  maintain  a 
poor  living,  of  such  as  labour  in  body  and  minde,  live  in  extreme  anguish, 
and  pain,  all  which  thou  art  free  from !  Ofortunatosnimium,bona  si  sua  norinti 
Thou  art  most  happy  if  thou  couldst  be  content,  and  acknowledge  thy 
happiness.  Rem  carendo,  non  fruendo,  cognoscimus ;  when  thou  shaft 
hereafter  come  to  want  that  which  thou  now  loathest,  abhorrest,  and  art 
weary  of,  and  tired  with,  when  'tis  past,  thou  wilt  say  thou  wert  most  happy ; 
and,  after  a  little  misse,  wish  with  all  thine  heart,  thou  hadst  the  same  content 
again,  might*st  lead  but  such  a  life ;  a  world  !br  such  a  life :  the  remembrance 
of  it  is  pleasant.  Be  silent  then  :  ^  rest  satisfied ;  desine,  intuensque  in  alio- 
rum  infortunia,  solare  mentem  ;  comfort  thy  self  with  other  mens  misfortunes  ; 
and,  as  the  moldiwarpe  in  jEsop  told  the  fox,  complaining  for  want  of  a  tail, 
and  the  rest  of  his  companions,  tacete,  quando  me  oculis  captum  videlis ; 
you  complain  of  toies ;  but  I  am  blinde ;  be  quiet ;  I  say  to  thee  be  thou  sa- 
tisfied. It  is  ^  recorded  of  the  hares,  that  with  a  generall  consent  they  went 
to  drown  themselves,  out  of  a  feeling  of  their  misery :  but,  when  they  saw  a 
company  of  frogs  more  fearfull  then  they  were,  they  began  to  take  courage 
and  comfort  again.     Confer  thine  estate  with  others. 

similes  alicnrum  respice  casus ; 

Mitius  lata  feres. 

Be  content,  and  rest  satisfied  ;  for  thou  art  well  in  respect  of  others;  be  thankful 
for  that  thou  hast,  that  God  hath  done  for  thee;  he  hath  not  made  thee  a 
monster;  a  beast,  a  base  creature,  as  he  might,  but  a  man,  a  Christian,  such 
a  man ;  consider  aright  of  it,  thou  art  full  well  as  thou  art.  ^  Quidquid  vult, 
habere  nemo  potest :  no  man  can  have  what  he  will :  illud  potest  nolle,  quod 
non  habet ;  he  may  chuse  whether  he  will  desire  that  which  he  hath  not.  Thy 
lot  is  falne  :  make  the  best  of  it.  slf^oe  should  all  sleep  at  all  times,  (as 
Endymion  is  said  to  have  done)  who  then  were  happier  then  his  fellow  ? 

*  Si  omnes  homines  sua  mala  suasque  cnraa  in  unmn  cumnlum  confer  rent,  nqnia  dlTisnrl  portionibus, 
&c.  •  Hor.  set.  lib.  1.  ^  Quod  unusqulsqne  propria  mala  nortt,  aUmum  nesdat,  in  canssA  est,  nt  se 
inter  alios  miserum  putet.  Cardan,  lib.  8.  de  consol.  Plutarch  de  consol.  ad  ApoUonium.  •  Qnam 
roultos  putas  qui  se  cceIo  proximos  pntarent,  totldcm  rMolos,  si  de  fortuna  tuae  rdlqulis  pars  lis  minima 
contingat.  BoCth.  de  conaol.  lib.  3.  pros.  4.  *  Heslod.  Esto  quod  es  i  quod  sunt  alU,  stne  qnemUbet 
esse.  Quod  non  es,  noils ;  quod  potes cHt,  fdls.  •Asoplfkb.  'Scneou  « SI dormirent  semper 
omnes,  nullus  alio  felidor  esset.    Card.        ^  Scnecs*  de  IrA. 
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Our  life  is  but  short,  a  very  dream  ;  aiid,  wlitle  we  look  about,  *"  immarlatiiai 
adett,  etertiily  is  at  hand.  '  0«t  life  is  a  jiHgrimage  on  earlh  which  wise  nvn 
paste  with  great  alacrity.  It'tlioii  be  iti  woe,  sorrow,  want,  distrt»»e,  in  pain 
or  aicknesse,  think  of  tliat  of  our  apostle;  God  chatliselk  them  whom  Ac 
loveth.  They  that  towe  in  leart  shall  reap  tn  joy,  Psal.  12t).  6.  At  the 
fornace  provetk  the  pollers  vettell,  so  doth  temptation  trie  meru  thovgktt, 
Eccl.  35.  5.  'Tls  for  i  thy  good  :  periities,  nisi  pcrHsses  :  hadst  thou  not  been 
BO  visited,  thou  hadst  been  utterly  uudone.  At  gold  in  the  fire,  so  men  arr 
tried  in  adversity.  Tribulafio  dilat :  and,  which  Caiuerarius  hiilli  well  aha- 
dowed  in  an  embleme  of  a  thresher  and  corn, 

Nu  rrui  rauDiUiiU  Kpuu  i>  pBlcU.  {  Bt  ctoaa  ^m  llie  world!  cSuMt  m 

*Tis  the  very  same  which  '  Chrysostonie  comments,  horn.  2.  ia  3.  Mat,  I 
if  not  teparated  but  by  threshing,  nor  men  from  worldly  impediments,  bu 
tribulation.  Tis  that  wiiich  '  Cyprian  ingeminates,  Ser  4.  de  immarl. 
that  which  "^  Hieroro,  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate ;  so  we  are  eatechited^ 
eternity.  'Tis  that  which  the  proverb  insinuatea,  Notvmenlam  docvm 
'tis  thftt  which  all  the  world  rings  into  our  ears.  Detis  unicum  habetfitk 
nne  peccato,  nulUtn  sine  Jtagello  :  God,  saith  "Austin,  hath  One  son 
out  sin,  none  without  correction.  "  An  expert  sea-man  u  tried  in  a  let 
a  runner  in  a  race,  a  captain  in  a  battle,  a  valiant  man  in  advertiiy,  a" 
Christian  in  tenlation  and  misery.  {Basil,  Horn  S.)  We  are  sent  as  so  many, 
souidiers  into  this  world,  lo  strive  wjlh  it,  the  flesh,  ilie  devil ;  our  life  is  a  war- 
fare ;  and  who  knows  it  not  ?  p  Non  est  ad  astra  mollis  t  terris  via  :  i  and 
therefore  peradventure  tkts  world  here  is  made  troabksome  unto  ut,  that,  as 
Gregory  notes,  we  should  not  be  delighted  by  the  way,  and  forget  whither 


Tcrgk  DodBtlB  ^  «iip««u  t 


Go  on  then  merrily  to  heaven.  If  the  way  be  troublesome,  and  you  in  misery, 
in  many  grievances,  on  the  other  side  you  have  many  pleasant  sports,  objecU. 
sweet  smels,  delightsome  tastes,  musick,  meats,  herbs,  flowers,  drc.  to  recreate 
your  senses.  Or  put  case  thou  art  now  forsaken  of  the  world,  dejectetl,  con- 
temned ;  yet  comfort  thy  self,  as  it  was  said  to  Agar  in  the  wildernesse, '  Goit 
tees  thee:  he  takes  notice  of  thee ;  there  is  a  God  above  lliat  can  vindicate 
thy  cause,  that  can  relieve  thee.  And  surely,  '  Seneca  thinks,  be  takes 
light  in  seeing  thee.  The  gods  are  teell  pleased  when  (hey  see  great  t 
contending  with  adversity,  as  we  are  to  see  men  fight,  or  a  man  with  a  ba 
But  these  are  toyes  in  respect :  "  behold,  sailh  he,  a  spectacle  worthy  of  ffoJ 
a  good  man  contented  with  his  estate.  A  tyrant  is  the  beat  sacrifice  t_ 
Jupiter,  as  the  ancients  held,  and  his  best  object  a  contented  minde.  For 
thy  part  then,  rest  satisfied  :  cast  all  thy  care  on  him,  thy  burden  on  Mm  ; 
rely  on  him  ;  '  trust  in  him ;  and  he  shall  nourish  thee,  care  for  thee,  aive 
thee  thine  hearts  desire :  say  with  David,  God  is  our  hope  and  strength,  in 
troubles  ready  lo  be  found  (Psal.  46.  1.)  :  for  they  that  trust  in  the  Lord 
shall  be  as  mount  Sian,  which  cannot  be  removed  (Fsal.  125.  1,  2.)  :  as  the 
mountains  are  about  Jerusalem,  Bo  is  the  Lord  about  his  people,  from  hence- 
forth and  for  ever. 

I  PUtD.  Axlocbo.  AnlgnOTUTlUm  bmc  p#iTgrinHllofi«Di.  0fc-4iiiBm  tipientd  cum  ^udla  percumnl  * 
dltarnuA  Irttumlum.  &c.  'ZVoo  eat  pxiui  lUmnuiUi,  vd  d^alltiin  ciiiTiRiiitlt.  "Ad  farrvdltatMn 
TunkcAuiB  aitamlu*.  ChrlaUuHurmro  EentaUo  prnbal  c(  ciWDiiMt.       firn.  Here.  Fbr.       4  Idpo  Dmi  v^ 


y  T.    PhA,  M.  23. 
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MEMB.  II. 
Deformity  of  body,  sicknesse^  basenesse  of  birth ,  peculiar  Discontents, 

Particular  discontents  and  grievances  are  either  of  body,  minde,  or 
fortune,  which,  as  they  wound  the  soul  of  man,  produce  this  meuuicholy,  and 
many  great  inconveniences,  by  that  antidote  of  good  counsell  and  perswasion 
may  be  eased  or  expelled.  Deformities  and  imperfections  of  our  bodies, 
as  lamenesse,  crookednesse,  deafnesse,  blindnesse,  be  they  innate  or  acci- 
dental!, torture  many  men ;  yet  this  may  comfort  them,  that  those  imper- 
fections of  the  body  do  not  a  whit  blemish  the  soul,  or  hinder  the  opera- 
tions of  it,  but  rather  help  and  much  increase  it.  Thou  art  lame  of  body, 
deformed  to  the  eye ;  yet  this  hinders  not  but  that  thou  maist  be  a  good,  a 
wise,  upright,  honest  man.  ^  SeldomCy  saith  Plutarch,  honesty  and  beav^y 
dwell  together ;  and  oftentimes,  under  a  thread-bare  coat,  lies  an  excellent 
understanding:  Sape  sub  attritd  latitat  sapientia  veste.  'Comehus 
Mussus,  that  famous  preacher  in  Italy,  when  he  came  first  into  the  pulpit 
of  Venice,  was  so  much  contemned  by  reason  of  hit  outside,  a  little,  lean, 
poore,  dejected,  person,  ^they  were  all  ready  to  leave  the  church;  but, 
when  they  heard  his  voice,  they  did  admire  him;  and  happy  was  that 
senator  could  injoy  his  company,  or  invite  him  first  to  his  house.  A  silly 
fellow  to  look  to,  may  have  more  wit,  learning,  honesty,  then  he  that  stmts  it 
out,  ampullis  jactanSy  8fC.  grandia  gradiens^  and  is  admired  in  the  worlds 
opinion.  Vilis  sape  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet :  the  best  wine  comes  out 
of  an  old  vessell.  How  many  deformed  princes,  kings,  emperours,  could 
I  reckon  up,  philosophers,  orators  ?  Hannibal  had  one  eye,  Appius  Claudus, 
Timoleon,  blinde,  Muleasses  king  of  Tunis,  John  king  of  bohemia,  and 
Tiresias  the  prophet.  '  The  night  hath  his  pleasure ;  and,  for  the  losse 
of  that  one  sense,  such  men  are  commonly  recompensed  in  the  rest :  they 
have  excellent  memories,  other  good  parts,  musick,  and  many  recreations ; 
much  happines,  great  wisdom,  as  Tuliy  well  discourseth  in  his  ^Tusculan 
Questions.  Homer  was  bhnde;  yet  wno  (saith  he)  made  more  accurate, 
lively,  or  better  descriptions,  with  both  his  eyes  ?  Democritus  was  blinde ; 
yet,  as  Laertius  writes  of  him,  he  saw  more  than  all  Greece  besides;  as 
°  Plato  concludes,  turn  sane  mentis  oculus  acute  incipit  cemere,  guum 
primum  corporis  oculus  deflorescit :  when  our  bodily  eyes  are  at  worst,  gene- 
rally the  eyes  of  our  soul  see  best.  Some  philosophers  and  divines  have 
evirated  themselves,  and  put  out  their  eyes  voluntarily,  the  better  to  contem- 
plate. Angelus  Politianus  had  a  tetter  in  his  nose  continually  running, 
fulsome  in  company ;  yet  no  man  so  eloquent  and  pleasing  in  his  works. 
iEsope  was  crooked,  Socrates  pur-blinde,  long-legged,  hairy;  Democritus 
withered,  Seneca  lean  and  harsh,  ugly  to  behold;  yet  shew  me  so  many 
flourishing  wits,  such  divine  spirits :  Horace,  a  httle  blear-eyed  contempti- 
ble fellow ;  yet  who  so  sententious  and  wise  ?  Marcilius  Ficinus,  Faber  Stapu- 
lensis,  a  couple  of  dwarfes ;  ^  Melancthon  a  short,  hard-favoured  man :  par- 
vus  erat,  sed  magnus  erat,  Sfc.  yet  of  incomparable  parts  all  three.  ^  Igna- 
tius Loiola,  the  founder  of  the  Jesuits,  by  reason  of  an  hurt  he  received 
in  his  leg  at  the  siege  of  Pampelona,  the  chief  town  of  Navarre  in  Spaine, 
unfit  for  wars,  and  lessc  serviceable  at  court,  upon  that  accident  betook  him- 
self to  his  beads,  and  by  those  means  got  more  honour  than  ever  he  should 
have  done  with  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and  propemes  of  person.     *  Vulnusnan 

^  Raro  rab  eodem  lare  honestat  tt  forma  hiMtaiit.      *  Joaaphut  MuMna,  tIU  ^)iia.      i  Horaundo  brerla, 
macUentua,  umbra  hominia.  Sec.    Ad  aCiiporam  idaa  cnkHtloiwm  ci«loqaaHlfmi  adodratl  Kmt.        ■  Noz 


habat  Miaa  Totaptatat.       ^Ub.  6.  ad  flnaoi.    Omnm  polaat  mm  wuifkmm  at  beataa,  ftc.       ^In  CootItIo, 
lib.  25.       « Joachimus  Camerarioa,  Tit  ^ua.       '  RIber.  vlt.  t^m,       •MaeroMus. 
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penelrat  anitnam ;  a  wound  Imrls  not  the  »ouI.  Oalba  the  emperour  was 
crook-backed,  Eplctetus  lame ;  llial  greal  Alexander  a  little  man  of  stature ; 
'Augustus  Ceesar  of  the  same  pitt^h;  AgesiluVts  desj/icabiU  formd  :  Boccb&m 
a  most  deronned  prince  as  ever  Egypt  had,  *  yet  (as  Oiodorus  Siculua  recordi 
of  him)  in  wisdome  and  knowledge  far  beyond  liis  predecessours.  A.  Dom. 
!306,  *  Uladeslaus  Cubilalia,  that  pigmy  king  of  Poland,  reigned  and  foiielii 
more  victorious  battels,  then  any  of  hia  tong-shanked  predecensouia.  Nullnm 
virtus  resjncil  ataluram :  venue  refuselh  no  stature;  and  commonly  yont 
great  vast  bodies,  and  fine  features,  are  sottish,  dull,  and  leaden  i 
What's  in  them  ?  '  Quid  niai  pondui  iners,  sloliditque  Jerocia  m 
what  in  Otus  and  Ephialtes  (Neptunea  sons  in  Homer)  nine  akera  long?  i 


I 


r 


wliBt  in  Maximiaus,  Ajax,  Caligula,  and  the  rest  of  lliose  great  Zaniuuii 
or  giganticall  Anakims,  heavie,  vast,  barbarous  lubbers  < 

il  mtmlini  Hbl  d»ql  gnuKllolVrt", 

Their  body  (saith  '  Lemnius)  is  n  burden  to  them,  and  their  spirits  tiai  *o 
tivelg,  nor  they  to  erect  and  merry  :  ffon  est  in  magna  corpora  mica  talis. 
A  little  diamond  is  more  worth  then  a  rocky  mountain  ;  which  made  Alexan- 
der Aphrodisisus  positively  conclude,  the  tesser,  the  '  wiser,  because  the  soul 
was  mvch  contracted  in  suck  a  body.  Let  Bodine  (in  his  5.  c.  method.  hi«l.) 
plead  the  rest :  the  lesser  they  are,  as  in  Asia,  Greece,  they  have  generally 
the  finest  wits.  And  for  bodily  stature,  which  some  so  much  admire,  anil 
goodly  presence,  'tis  true,  to  say  the  best  of  them,  great  men  are  proper  and 

tall,  I  grant, caput  inter  nubila  condunt :  but  belli  puiilli,  Uttle  men  are 

pretty ;  Sed  si  bellus  homo  est  Colta,  pusillus  homo  est.  Sickness,  dis' 
eases,  trouble  many,  but  without  a  cause.  "  /(  may  be  'tis  for  the  good 
of  their  souls :  pars  fati  fait :  the  flesh  rebels  against  the  spirit :  Uial 
which  hurts  tlie  one,  must  needs  help  the  other.  Sicknease  is  the  luoilier 
of  modesty,  puttelh  us  in  niinde  of  our  mortality  ;  and,  when  wc  are  in 
the  full  career  of  worldly  pomp  and  jolUty,  she  pulletli  us  by  the  car,  and 
maketh  us  know  ourselves.  "  Pliny  calls  it  the  sura  of  philosophy,  if  we 
could  but  perform  that  in  our  health,  which  we  promise  in  our  sicknette. 
Quum  iu^firmi  sumus,  opilmi  sumus :  for  what  sick  man  (as  "Secundus 
expostulates  with  Rufiis)  was  ever  lascivious,  covetous,  or  ambitious  f  he 
envies  no  man,  admires  no  man,  falters  no  man,  despiseth  no  man,  listens 
not  after  lyes  and  tales,  ^c.  And,  were  it  not  for  such  gentle  remem- 
brances,  men  would  have  no  moderation  of  tliemselves ;  they  would  be  worse 
tiien  tigers,  wolves,  and  lions  :  who  should  keep  ibem  in  awe  ?  Princes,  mas- 
ters, parents,  magistrates,  judges,  friends,  enemies,  fair  or  foul  meanes 
ca>">otconlainus;  but  a  tittle  ticknesse  {as  PChrysostomeobserves)  wif/rorrecf 
andamend  us.  And  therefore,  with  good  discretion,  *)  Jovianus  Pontanus  caused 
this  short  sentence  to  be  engraven  on  his  tcmbe  in  Naples  :  Labour,  sorrow, 
grief,  Hcknesse,  want  and  woe,  to  serve  proud  masters,  bear  that  tupertli- 
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lious  yoke,  and  bury  your  dearest  friends,  ^c.  rtr*-  the  samces  of  our  life. 
If  thy  JUease  bo  cotitinimte  and  |>iiinrull  to  tliee,  Jt  will  not  surely  last :  and 
a  iii/kt  ajfiicUon,  which  it  but  for  a  moment,  caiitelh  unto  us  a  fur  more 
excetleHl  and  elemall  weight  of  glory  (2  Cor.  4. 17):  bear  it  witli  patience: 
women  endure  much  Borrow  in  childbed,  aiid  yet  they  will  not  contain;  and 
those  that  are  barren,  wish  for  this  pain  :  be  couragious  :  'there  is  as  much 
valour  to  be  shewed  in  thy  bed,  as  in  an  army  or  at  a  sea-Jight :  aut  viace- 
tur,  aut  vineel;  thou  ahalt  be  rid  at  last.  In  the  mean  time,  let  it  take  his 
course ;  thy  minde  is  not  any  way  disabled.  Bilibaldus  Pirkimerus,  sena- 
tor to  Charles  the  GfUi.  ruled  all  Germany,  lying  most  part  of  his  days  sick 
of  the  gout  upon  his  bed.  The  more  violent  thy  torture  is,  the  lease  it  wilt 
continue :  and,  though  it  be  severe  and  hideous  for  the  time,  comfort  thy  self, 
as  martyrs  do,  with  honour  and  immortahty.  *That  famous  philosopher 
Epicurus,  being  in  as  miserable  paine  of  stone  and  collick,  as  a  oian  roi^lit 
endure,  solaced  himself  with  a  conceit  of  immortality ;  tke  joy  of  his  soul 
for  his  rare  inveatiotis  repelled  the  pain  of  his  bodily  torments, 

Basenesse  of  birth  is  a  great  disparagement  to  some  men,  especially  if 
they  be  wealthy,  liear  otGce,  and  come  to  promotion  in  a  common-wealth  : 
then,  (as  'he  observes)  if  their  birth  be  not  answerable  to  tlieir  calling,  and 
to  their  fellowes,  they  are  much  abashed  and  ashamed  of  themselves.  Some 
scorn  their  own  father  and  mother,  deny  brothers  and  sisters,  with  tite  rest 
of  their  kindred  and  friends,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  come  near  them, 
when  they  are  in  their  pomp,  accounting  it  a  scandal  to  their  greatness,  to 
have  such  beggarly  beginnings.  Simon,  in  Lucian,  having  now  got  a  little 
wealth,  changed  his  name  from  Simon  to  Simonides,  for  that  there  were  so 
many  beggars  of  his  kin,  and  set  the  house  on  fire  where  he  was  bom, 
because  nobody  should  point  at  it.  Others  buy  titles,  coats  of  armes,  and 
by  all  means  screw  themselves  into  ancient  tamihes,  falsifying  pedegrees, 
usurping  scutchions,  and  all  because  they  would  not  seem  to  be  base.  Tlie 
reason  is,  for  that  this  gentility  is  so  much  admired  hy  a  company  of  out- 
sides,  and  such  honour  attributed  unto  it,  as  amongst  "Germans,  French- 
men, and  Venetians,  the  gentry  scorn  the  commonalty,  and  will  not  suffer 
(licm  to  match  with  them  ;  thev  depresse,  and  make  ttiem  as  so  many  asses, 
lu  carry  burdens.  In  our  ordinary  talk  and  fallings  out,  the  most  oppro- 
brious and  sciirrile  name  we  can  fasten  upon  a  man,  or  first  give,  is  to  call 
him  base  rogue,  be^arly  rascall,  and  the  like :  whereas,  in  my  Judgement, 
this  ought,  of  all  other  grievances,  to  trouble  men  least.  Of  all  vanities 
and  fopperies,  to  brag  of  gentility  is  the  greatest ;  for  what  is  it  they  crack  so 
much  ol,  and  challeuge  such  superiority,  as  if  they  were  demi-gods?  Birth  '( 
Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit ^ducia  vestri?  It  is  non  ens,  a  meer  flash,  a 
ceremony,  a  toy,  a  thing  of  nought.  Consider  the  beginning,  present  estate, 
progresse,  ending  of  gentry;  and  then  tell  me  what  it  is.  "" Oppression, 
fraud,  coseninij,  usury,  kntioery,  baudery,  murther  and  tyranny,  are  tke  be- 
giitnituj  of  many  ancient  families.  '  One  hath  been  a  blood-sucker,  a  parri- 
cide, tke  death  of  many  a  silly  soul  in  some  ttnJHst  ijutirrels,  seditions,  made 
many  an  orphan  and  poor  widow  ;  and  for  thai  he  is  made  a  lord  or -an  earl, 
and  his  posterity  gentlemen  for  etier  (^fler.  Atiothsr  hath  been  a  bawd,  a 
pander  to  some  great  men,apaTasite,  a  slave,  ' prostituted  himself ,  his  wife, 
daughter,  to  some  lascivious  prince;  and  for  that  he  is  exalted,     Tiberius 
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preferred  many  lobonmiraJn  hrstimi;,  becaiisi.- tliey  werefitraous  whore-ma>l'.  - 

and  sturdy  drinkers  ;  mnnvcnme  into  this  parchnicut  row  (gu'uoe  vals  h )  li- 

flattery  at  cosening.     Stmrch  your  old  iiuDilies,  and  you  siiidl  scarcely  fiDd.  '' 

a  multitude,  (os  jEneas  ^•jWiUf.oheer\-<Si)qui$eileratum  non  kabentortum,  tlu 

linvG  not  a  wicked  beginiiiti^;   aut  qui  vi  el  dot"  eo  fattigii  noti  asccnJtint  >.: 

Iliat  plebeian  in'MachiaTei,  in  a  aeloration,  pnived  to  Ills  fellows)  that  do  ii  .r 

rise  by  knavery,  force,  foolery,  villany,  or  such  indirect  means.      They  w 

commonly  noble  that  are  wtalthy;  vertae  and  ticket  teldomr  utile  on  .■!,: 

man  :  who  then  sett  not  the  base  bet/inuiiiff  of  nobility  i  ipoilet  enrich  um . 

usury  another,  treaton  a  third,  uitchcraft  a  fourth,  Jtatlery  a  fifth,  lyim;. 

ttealinif,  bearing  faUc  u.-Hiiett  u  tixth,  adultery  the  seventh,  ifc.    One  mak<  - 

a  fool  of  hinibelf  to  make  his  lord  merry;  anotlier  ddndlea  my  youu^  master, 

bestowea  a  lillJe  nag  on  biin ;  a  third  marries  a  craekt  piece,  &c.     Now,  miiv 

it  plea^  your  good  worship,  yuur  lordsliip,  who  was  llie  first  founder  of  your 

family?    Tlie  poet  answers,  'Atit  pastor  fnit,  aul  illud  quod  dicere  rutin. 

Are  he  or  you  the  better  grciilleman  ?  If  he,  llieu  we  have  traced  htm  to  his 

form.     If  yon,  wiinl  is  it  of  which  thou  boasteat  so  much  ?     That  thou  art  his 

nan.    It  may  be,  his  Jieir,  liis  reputed  son,  and  yet  indeed  a  priest  ur  a  senriii£ 

man  may  be  the  true  lather  of  him;  but  we  will  not  controvert  that  now; 

niarried  women  arc  all  honest ;  thou  art  his  sons  sons  eon,  bc^tlen  and  boni 

intra  q^iatuor  maria,  ^c.     Thv  great  great  great  graitdfathcr  was  a  ri<  l> 

cilixen,  and  then  inidi  likelihood  a  usurer,  a  lawyer,  and  then  a—;  a  courtier. 

and  tlien  a  —  ;  a  country  ^ntteman,  and  then  he  scraped  it  out  of  sbci'i' 

&c.  and   yon    are   the    heir    of  alt    his  vertuea,  fortunes,    titles ;    so  then 

'   what  is  your  arentry.  but,  as  Hieroni  aaith,  opes  aniiqviB,  inveteratte  dieit^^ 

I  ancient  wealth  '  that  is  tlie  definition  of  gcntihty.     The  Iktlier  goes  ofteKfl 

the  divel,  tj>  make  his  son  a  gentleman.     For  the  present,  what  is  iitW 

lieyan  (saith  '■Agrippu)  with  strong  imjnely,  with  tyranny,  opprettioJt, 

I  and  so  it  is  maintained :    wealth  began  it  (no  matter  bow  ^t) :    wei 

I  continucth  and  increaseth  it.     Those  Roman  knights  were  so  called,  if  ti 

'  could  dis|)end,  per  annum,  so  much.      *^In  the  kingdome  of  Naples  I 

France,  he  that  buyes  such  lands,  huves  the  honour,  title,  barony  togetll 

with  it :  and  they  tltat  can  dispend  so  much  amongst  us,  must  be  called  to 

bear  office,  to  be  knights,  or  fine  for  it,  as  one  observes,  "^  Hobiliorem  ex  cenm 

Judicant ;  our  nobles  are  measured  by  their  means.    And  what  now  is  the  object 

of  honor  ?    What  maintaines  our  geutry,bul  wealth  ?    •  Nobitilai,sinere,prii- 

I  Jectd vilior  alg/l :  without  means,  gentry  is  naught  worth;  nothing  so  contemp- 

1  tible  and  base.  '  Disputnre  de  nobilitale  generis,  tine  divitiis,  est  disputare  de 

\  tuibilitate  stercarit,  saith  Nevisanus  the  lawyer;  to  dispute  of  gentry,  without 

wealth,  is  (saving  your  reverence)  to  discuss  the  original!  of  u  raard.     So  tliat 

it  is  wealth  alone  that  denominates,  mouey  which  muintaines  it,  gives  esse  to 

it,  for  which  every  man  may  have  it.     And  what  is  their  ordinary  exercise? 

,  *  sit  lo  eat,  drink,  lie  down  to  sleep,  and  rise  to  play :  wherein  lies  llieir  worth 

I  and  safHcicncy  ?    in  a   few  coats  of  armes,  eagles,  lions,  serpents,    bean, 

I  tygers,  dogs,  crosses,  bends,  fesses,  &c.  and  such  like  babies,  which  they 

I  commonly  set  up  in  their  galleries,  porches,  windowes,  on  boles^  plalieia, 

'  coches,  in  tombs,  churches,  mens  sleeves.  Sec.     ^  If  he  can  hawk  and  hvH^m 

ride  an  horse,  play  at  cards  and  dice,  swagger,  t^ink,  swear,  take  tobacfl^f 
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witli  a  grace,  sia^,  dance,  wear  liis  dalhes  in  rualiicin,  court  and  please  liis 
niislris,  talk  Imu;  fustian,  '  insult,  scorn,  strut,  conlenin  olliera,  and  use  n  tittle 
miniicttl  und  apish  complement  above  the  rest,  he  is  acontpleat,  {Etfregian 
vera  laudem)  a  well  qualified  gentleman  :  these  are  most  of  their  imploymenls, 
tlii«  their  greatest  com  mend  alion.  What  is  gentry,  tins  parchment  nobility 
then,  but  (as  'Agrippa  defines  it)  a  sanelitary  of  knavery  and  naughtiuet, 
a  clokefor  wickedneti  and  eiecrabU  vicet,  of  pride,  f rami,  contempt,  boatl- 
ing,  opprestion,  ditsimulation,  lust,  gluttony,  malice,  fornication,  adultery, 
ignorance,  impiety  ?  A  nobleman  therelbre,  in  aome  likelihood,  (as  he  con- 
cludes) is  an  atheist,  an  oppreaeor,  an  epicure,  a  ^yvU,  a  disard,  an  illiterate 
idiot,  an  outside,  a  glowurm.  a  proud  fnol,  an  arrant  utse,  venlris  el  inguinia 
mancipium,  a  slave  to  his  lust  and  belly,  soldqae  tibidine  fortis.  And,  as 
Salviaiius  observed  of  his  coiintrynien  the  Aquilanes  in  Pranctf,  sieut  tilulis 
pritnifutre,nc  et  mliis :  and  Cabinet  du  Roy,  their  own  writer  distinctly 
of  the  rest — the  nobles  of  Berry  are  most  part  teachers,  they  of  Tourraine 
tfieeves,  they  of  Narbane  covetous,  they  of  Ouyenne  coyners,  they  of  Pro- 
vince atheists,  they  of  Rkemet  superstitions,  they  of  Lions  treacherous, 
of  Normandy  proud,  of  Pieardy  insolent,  S[c.  we  may  generally  conclude, 
the  greater  men,  the  more  vicious.  In  fine,  as  i^neas  Sylvius  addes,  '  they 
are  tnott  part  miserable,  sottish,  and  filthy  fcllaios,  like  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  fair  without,  foul  within.  What  dost  tliou  vaiitit  of*  Dow '^ 
"'  What  dost  Ihou  gape  and  wonder  at  ?  admire  him  for  his  brane  apparell, 
horses,  dngs.fne  hoHSes,  manors,  orchards,  gardens,  walks?  Why,  afoot 
may  be  possessor  of  this  as  welt  as  he ;  and  he  that  accounts  him  a  belter 
man,  a  nobleman  for  having  of  it,  he  is  a  fool  himself.  Now  go  and  brag 
of  thy  gentility.  This  is  it,  belike,  which  makes  the  "Tiiikea  at  this  day 
scorn  nobility,  and  all  thoae  liuffing  bumbast  titles,  which  so  much  elevate 
their  pules:  except  it  be  such  as  have  got  it  at  firat,  maintain  it  by  some 
supeiemiuent  quwlity.  or  excellent  worth.  And,  for  this  cause,  the  Raguwan 
commonwealth,  Switzera,  and  the  united  Provinces,  in  all  their  aristocrasies, 
or  democralical  monarcliies,  (if  I  may  so  call  them )  exclude  all  these  degrees 
of  hei'editary  honours,  und  will  admit  of  none  to  l>ear  office,  but  such  as  are 
learned,  like  those  Athenian  Areopagites,  wise,  discreet,  and  wi^U  brought 
up.  '  The  Chiiienses  observe  the  same  customee ;  no  man  amongst  them 
noble  by  birth ;  out  of  their  philosophers  and  doctors  they  clioose  magis- 
trates ;  their  politick  nobles  are  taken  from  such  as  be  moraliter  nobiles, 
vertuous  nohie;  nobilitas,  at  olim,  ub  officio,  non  a  nalurd,  as  in  Israel  of 
old ;  and  their  office  was  to  deiend  and  govern  their  country  in  war  and 
peace,  not  to  hawk,  hunt,  cat,  drink,  game  alone,  as  too  many  do.  Their 
Luysii,  Manderini,  literati,  licentiati,  and  such  as  have  raised  tht>mselves  by 
llieir  worth,  we  their  noblemen  only,  thought  fit  to  govern  a  state;  and  why 
then  should  any,  that  is  otherwise  of  worth,  be  ashamed  of  his  birth?  why 
should  not  he  be  as  miu-h  resi>ected  that  leavesa  noble  posterity,  as  he  that  hath 
had  noble  ancestors?  nay  why  not  more  ?  ktplvres  solem  orienlem,  we  adore 
ihe  sun  rising  most  part ;  and  how  much  belter  is  it  to  sav,  Ega  meis  ma- 
jaribua  virtute  praluzi,  to  boast  himself  of  his  verlues,  tnen  of  his  birth  ? 
Cuthesbeius.  sultan  of  £gypl  and  Syria,  was  by  bis  condition  a  slave,  but, 
lor  worth,  valour,  and  manhood,  second  to  no  king,  and  for  that  cause  (as 
P  Jovius  writes)  elected  emperour  of  the   Mameluches  :  that  poor  Spanish 
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Piiarro,  for  Iiia  valour,  made  by  Charles  ihe  tttih  Marquess  of  Anatillo  : 
Turkie  Bassas  are  all  such.  Pcitiiiax,  Pliilippus  v\rabs,  Maximiiius,  Vn 
AureliuB,  &c,  from  common  aouldiers,  became  empefours ;  Cato,  Cinci 
tus,  &c.  consuU  :  PiuBsecunduB,  Sixlus  quintus,  Johan.  secundua,  Niche 
quiniua,  Sic.  popes.  Socrates,  Virgil,  Horace,  tibertino  palre  natus. 
kings  of  Denmark  fetch  their  pedigree,  as  some  my.  from  one  Ulfo,  that  « 
the  BOU  ofa  bear.  '  E  letiui  casd  supe  vir  magnus  exit ;  many  a  wortJiy  man 
comes  out  of  a  poor  cottage.  Hercules,  Kuniu  I  us,  Alexander  (by  Olympian 
confeaaion),  ThcmiBtocles,  Jugurtha,  kinu^  Arthur,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Homer,  Oemusthenes,  P.  Liiinbard,  P.  ComcsUir,  Barthglus,  Adrian  the-  fourtli 

Cope,  &u.  bastards ;  aud  iiluioBt  in  every  kiugdoni.  Uie  most  ancient  families 
ave bin ai  first  princes  bastards ;  their  wortliieat  iHptaios,  best  wits,  greatest 
scliuluira,  bravest  spirits  in  all  our  annals,  have  been  base.  *  Cardan,  in  his 
SublilitittB,  gives  a  reasuii  why  ilicy  are  most  part  better  able  tlien  others  in  body 
and  mind,  and  bo,  jier  conffquens,  more  fortunate.  Castruccius Castrucanus, 
a  poor  childe,  found  in  llie  fielde  exposed  to  misery,  became  prince  of  Luke 
and  Senes  in  Italy,  a  moat  compleat  souldier  and  worthy  captain  ;  Machiavel 
compares  liim  to  Scipio  or  Alexander.  And  'tis  a  wonder/ull  thing  ('saitlihe) 
to  him  that  shall  consider  of  it,  that  all  those,  or  the  greatest  part  of  them, 
that  have  done  the  bravest  exploits  here  apnn  earth,  and  excelled  the  rest  of 
the  nobles  of  their  time,  have  been  still  bom  in  some  abject,  obtcure  place,  or 
of  base  and  obscure  abject  parents.  A  most  memorable  observation,  "  Sca- 
liger  accompts  it,  et  non  pritlereundum,  maximorum  virorum  plerosqtie  palre* 
ignoratos,  matres  impudicas  fuisse.  I  could  recite  a  great  catalogue  of 
them :  every  kingdome,  every  province,  will  yeeld  innumerable  examples  :  and 
why  then  should  basenes  of  birtli  be  objected  to  auy  man  7  who  thinks  worse  of 
Tully  for  beingjlr/jinos,  anupslart?  or  Agailiocles,  that  Sicilian  king,  for  being 
a  potters  son?  Iphicrates  and  Marius  were  meanly  Ixim.  What  wise  man  lhink||_ 
better  of  any  jierson  for  his  nobility  ?  as  he  said  in  '  Macliiavel,  amnet  « 
palre  nati,  Adams  sons,  conceived  all  and  bom  in  sin,  &c.  We  art  i^ 
nature  all  as  one,  all  alike,  if  you  see  us  naked  ;  lei  us  ivear  theirs,  and  tki 
our  clothes,  and  what's  the  difference?  To  speak  truth,  as  ■  Bale  did  of  P 
Sclialichius,  /  more  esteem  thy  worth,  learning,  honesty,  then  tht/  nobility  ; 
honour  thee  more  that  thou  art  a  writer,  a  doctor  of  divinity,  then  earl  of 
the  Hunnes,  baron  ofStradine,  or  hast  title  to  suck  and  such  provinces,  ^c. 
Thou  art  more  fortunate  and  great  (so  "  Jovius  writes  to  Cosnius  MeJices, 
then  duke  of  Florence)  for  thy  vertaes,  then  for  thy  lovely  wife,  and  happy 
children,  friend*,  fortunes,  or  great  dutchy  of  Tuscany.  So  1  accompt 
thee  :  and  who  doth  not  so  indeed  ?  ^  Abdalonymus  was  a  gardner,  anil  yet 
by  Alexander,  for  his  verLucs,  made  king  of  Syria.  How  mucli  better  id  it 
to  be  born  of  mean  parentage,  and  to  excell  in  worth,  to  be  morally  noble, 
which  is  preferred  before  that  naturall  nobihty,  by  divines,  philosophers,  and 
■politicians,  lo  be  learned,  honest,  discreet,  well  qualified,  to  be  fit  for  any„ 
manner  of  imploiment,  in  country  and  common- wealth,  war  and  peace,  f'  " 
to  be  degeneres  Neoptolemi,  as  many  brave  nobles  are,  only  wise  bee 
rich,  otherwise  idiots,  illiterate,  unfit  for  any  manner  of  service  ?     "  Udalric 
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earl  of  Cilia,  upbraided  John  Huniades  witb  the  Utsenesa  or  his  liirlli:  bul  he 
rupiied,  in  te  LUitntU  comitatus  turpiler  exslinguifur,  in  me  gloriole  Bttlri- 
censis  exoritar:  thine  earldoine  is  consumed  with  riol ;  mine  begins  with  ho- 
nuur  and  renown.  Thou  h&st  iiad  so  maay  noble  aaceslxirs;  what  is  that  to 
\  liiee  ?  Vix  ea  noittra  voco:  ''when  thou  art  a disard  thyself,  fuu^^rof/etf/'on- 
[,  ^011170  slemmaU  censeii?  ^c.  I  conclude,  haat  tiiou  a  sound  body,  and 
lul,  good  bringing  up  ?  art  thou  vertuous,  honest,  learned,  well quali- 
j  religious  '.  are  lliy  conditions  good?  thou  art  a  true  nobleman,  perfectly 
noble,  although  bom  of  Thersites.  dum  modo  lu  sitjEaciilm'ximUis,  nonnatut, 
teit  factus,  noble  kut"  ii,oxlt>>  1/"'"  neither  sword,  nor  fire,  nor  water,  nor 
fickneai,  nor  outward  violence,  nor  Ike  divel  himself,  can  take  thy  good  parts 
from  thee.  Be  not  ashamed  of  thy  birth  then ;  thou  art  a  gentleman  all  the 
world  over,  and  shalt  be  honoured,  when  as  he,  strip  him  of  his  fine  clothes, 
**  dispossess  him  of  his  wealth,  is  a  (ninge  (which  "  Polynices,  in  his  banishment, 
found  true  by  experience,  gentry  was  not  esteemed)  like  a  piece  of  coin  in 
knottier  countrey,  that  no  man  will  take,  and  shall  be  contemned.  Once 
more,  though  thou  be  a  barbarian,  bom  at  Toutonteac,  a  villain,  a  slave,  a 
8aldaniannegro,  or  a  rude  Virginian  in  Dasamonquepeuc,  he  aFrcnch  monscur, 
H  Spanish  don,  a  senior  of  Italy,  I  care  not  how  descended,  of  what  lamily, 
1  ^what  order,  baron,  count,  prince,  if  thou  be  well  qualified,  and  he  not,  but  a 
^BBgenerateNeoptolemus,  Iteli  thee  in  a  word,  thou  art  a  man.  and  he  is  a  beast. 
H^  Let  no  terra _filius,  or  upstart,  inauH  at  this  which  I  have  said,  no  woithy 
l^jentleman  take  offence,  f  speak  it  not  to  detract  from  such  as  are  well  de- 
serving, truely  verluous  and  noble  :  1  do  much  respect  and  honour  true  gentry 
and  nobility  ;  I  was  bom  of  worshipful  parents  my  self,  in  an  ancient  family: 
but  I  am  a  younger  brother,  it  concemes  me  not :  or,  had  1  been  some  great 
heir,  richly  endowed,  so  minded  as  I  am,  I  should  not  have  been  elevated  at 
all,  but  so  esteemed  of  it,  as  of  all  otlier  humane  happiness,  honours,  Sk. 
they  have  their  period,  are  brittle  and  unconstant.  As  ^he  said  of  that  great 
river  Danubius,  it  riset]i  from  a  small  fountain,  a  little  brook  at  first,  some- 
times broad,  sometimes  narrow,  now  slow,  then  swill,  increased  at  last  to  an 
incredible  greatness,  by  Uie  confluence  of  60  navigable  rivers,  it  vanisheth  in 
conclusion,  loseth  its  name,  and  is  suddenly  swalloweil  up  of  the  EuxJnc  sea  ; 
1  nuty  say  of  our  greatest  families,  they  were  mean  at  tirst,  augmented  by  rich 
marriages,  purchases,  offices;  tliey  continue  for  some  ages,  wit!  1  some  httle 
alteration  of  circumstances,  fortunes,  places,  Sic.  by  some  prodigal  son,  for 
some  default,  or  for  want  of  issue,  they  are  defaced  in  an  instant,  and  their 
memory  blotted  out, 
^^^0  much  in  tlie  mean  time  I  do  attribute  to  gentility,  that,  if  he  be  welldc- 
^ed  of  worshipful  or  noble  parentage,  he  will  express  it  in  his  conditions : 

High  the  nobility  of  our  times  be  much  like  our  coins,  more  in  number 

■,  but  less  in  wiiight  and  goodness,  with  finer  stamps,  cuts,  or  oul- 

a  of  old ;  yet,  if  he  retain  those  ancient  characters  of  true  gentry, 

)  aflable,  courteous,  gently  disposed,  of  fairer  carriage,  better 

nore  magnanimous,  heroicall  and  generous  spirit,  then  that 

those  ordinary  boorcs  and   peasants,  gui  adeo  impntbi, 

agrestes,  ct  iaculti  plerumqne  sunt,  ne  dtcam  malitiosi,  ul 

^^^Wlby  cbllitnn  Iw  pnnul.  tuiiiRhljr,  fOuUih,  thcf  dtBIc  [he  DoblllM  oT  Ihijr  M 
^^^^«.    Biuiiiu  Kmt"'        ■nmUt»*plHKLiu  nihil 'i>pbMUlii,'&i-.       '  Hntlii*  bic 
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kvnuxnitaCi*  officMM  praUenl.  me  iput  Deo.  ti  advenerit,  u>,  'one  olsemir] 
of  them,  n  rude,  brutish,  uncivil,  wildc.  a  currish  gttteration,  cmcl  fuuj  nudi' 
eious,  uncapahic  of  disc iph lie,  and  Buch  as  have  scarce  f«mman  Kn&e.  And 
it  may  be  generally  spoken  of  all,  which  ''Lemniua  the  physician  said  of  his 
travel  into  England,  the  common  people  were  silly,  sullen,  doggetl  clowns, 
$ed  mitior  nnbtlilas,  ad  omne  bumanitatis  officium  paralissimu,  the  gentle- 
men were  courteous  and  civil.  If  it  so  &11  out  (as  often  it  doth)  tiiat  such 
petantA  are  |H«ferrcd  by  reason  of  their  wealth,  chance,  errour.  Sec.  or  other- 
wise :  yet,  as  the  cat  in  the  fable,  when  she  was  turned  to  a  fair  maid,  would 
play  with  mic«,  a  cur  will  be  a  cur.  a  clown  will  be  a  cbwn  ;  he  will  likely 
savor  of  tJie  stock  whence  he  cume  ;  and  that  innate  rusticity  can  hardly  be 
shaken  off. 

■  Llrtl  flopcTbui  KoMrt  promU^ 

And  though  by  their  education,  such  men  may  be  better  quntified,  and  more 
refined,  yet  there  be  many  syinptomes,  by  which  they  may  likeJy  be  descryed, 
an  alTected  lantastieal  carriage,  a  tailor-like  spruceness,  b  pei^uliar  garb  in  all 
iheir  proceedings;  choicer  tlien  ordinary  in  his  diet;  and  (as'Hierume  well 
describes  such  a  one  to  his  Nepotian}an  vpstarl,  born  in  a  baxe  collage,  thai 
tcarce  at  JtTSt  had  coarse  bread  tofiUhi*  huttgry  gut$,  mutt  now  feed  an  kick- 
gknet  and  made  dishea,  will  have  all  tiarielg  of  fiesh  andfsh,  llie  best  oytteri, 
ifc,  A  lieggers  brat  will  be  commonly  more  scornful,  iniperiuus,  insulting, 
insolent,  then  another  man  of  his  rank  ;  nothing  »o  intalerable  at  a  fortunate 
fool,  as  '■TuUy  found  long  since  out  of  his  experience.  Asperiui  nihil  «^ 
hjtmiti.  cum  mrgil  in  altum  :  set  a  begger  on  horseback  and  he  will  fid^^f 
gallop,  a  gallop.  Sec.  ^H 

Dum  H  poiMpnUl ;  nrc  hellu*  wrior  ilUn  «l,  ^H 

he  fo^ls  what  he  was,  domineers,  &c.  anil  many  such  other  symptomes  he 
hath,  by  which  you  may  know  hini  from  a  true  gentleman.  Many  errours 
and  obliquities  are  on  both  sides,  noble,  ignoble, yiicf is,  natis;  yet  still  in  all 
CEdlings,  as  some  degenerate,  some  arc  well  deserving,  and  most  worthy  of 
their  hoiioura,  And,aaBi]sbequius  said  of  Solyman  the  magnificent,  he 
tanto  dignus  imperio,  worthy  of  that  great  empire  ;  many,  meanly 
are  most  worthy  of  their  honour,  politice  nobiUs,  and  well  deserve  it. 
of  onr  nobility  ao  born  (which  one  said  of  Hephtcstion,  Ptolemusus,  Seki 
Antigonus,  &c.  and  the  rest  of  Alexanders  followers,  they  were  all  worth; 
be  monarchs  and  generals  of  armies)  deserve  to  be  princes.  And  1 
forth  of  ""Seaellius  bis  mind,  that  they  ought  to  be  preferred  (if  capable) 
fore  others,  o»  being  nobly  bom,  ingentiovsly  brought  up,  and  front  ti 
infancy  trained  to  all  manner  of  civility.  For  learning  and  vertue  in 
noble-man  is  more  eminent ;  and,  as  a  jewel  set  in  gold  is  more  precious, 
much  to  be  respected,  such  a  man  deserves  better  than  others,  and  is  as  great 
an  honour  to  his  family  as  his  noble  family  to  him.  In  a  word,  many  noble- 
men are  an  ornament  to  their  order  :  many  poor  mens  sons  are  singularly  well 
endowed,  most  eminent,  and  weU  deserving  for  their  worth,  wisdome,  learaii 
vertue,  valour,  integrity ;  excellent  members  and  pillera  of  a  common-weal 
And  therefore,  to  conclude  that  which  I  fii'st  intended,  to  be  base  by  bi 
meanly  bom,  is  no  such  disparagement.  Et  sic  demonstratur,  quod  eral 
m  onetrandum. 

OrM.  Hel.  rkt>.  ■).  '  Ub.  1.  de  4.  Con]) 
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MEMB.  III. 

Against  Poverty  and  Want^  with  mck  other  Adversities, 

One  of  the  greatest  miseries  that  can  befal  a  man,  in  the  worlds  esteem, 
is  poverty  or  want,  which  makes  men  steal,  bear  false  witness,  swear,  forswear, 
contend,  murder  and  rebel,  which  breaketh  sleep,  and  causeth  death  it  self. 
Ov^ev  jrevlag  fiapvTep6y  tori  fpo^iov'  no  burden  (saith  ^  Menander)  so  intoler- 
able as  poverty :  it  makes  men  desperate,  it  erects  and  dejects  :  census  honores, 
census  amicitias ;  mony  makes,  but  poverty  mars,  &c.  and  all  this  in  the 
worlds  esteem ;  yet,  if  considered  arieht,  it  is  a  great  blessing  in  it  self,  an  happy 
estate,  and  yields  no  such  cause  of  discontent,  or  that  men  should  therefore 
account  themselves  vile,  hated  of  God,  forsaken,  miserable,  unfortunate.  Christ 
himself  was  poor,  bom  in  a  manger,  and  had  not  a  house  to  hide  his  head  in 
all  his  life,°  lest  any  man  should  make  poverty  ajudgement  of  God,  or  an  odious 
estate.  And,  as  he  was  himself,  so  he  informed  his  apostles  and  disciples,  they 
were  all  poor,  prophets  poor,  apostles  poor  (Act  3.  Silver  and  gold  have  I 
none)  as  sorrowing,  (saith  Paul)  and  yet  alway  rejoydng ;  as  having  nothing, 
and  yet  possessing  all  things,  1  Cor.  6. 10.  Your  great  philosophers  have  been 
voluntarily  poor,  not  only  Christians,  but  many  others.  Crates  Thebanus  was 
adored  for  a  god  in  Athens ;  p  a  noble  man  by  birth,  many  servants  he  had, 
an  honourable  attendance,  much  wealth,  many  manors,  fine  apparel ;  but 
when  he  saw  this,  that  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  was  but  brittle,  uncer^ 
tain,  and  no  whit  availing  to  live  well,  he  flung  his  burden  into  the  sea,  and 
renounced  his  estate.  Those  Curii  and  Fabricii  will  be  ever  renowned  for  con- 
tempt of  those  fopperies,  wherewith  the  world  is  so  much  affected.  Amongst 
Christians,  I  could  reckon  up  many  kings  and  queens,  that  have  forsaken  their 
crowns  and  fortunes,  and  wilfully  abdicated  themselves  from  these  so  much 
esteemed  toycs,  ^  many  that  have  reiiised  honours,  titles,  and  all  this  vain 
pomp  and  happiness,  which  others  so  ambitiously  seek,  and  carefully  study 
to  compass  and  attain.  Riches,  1  deny  not,  are  Grods  good  gifts,  and  bless- 
ings; and  honor  est  in  honorante,  honours  are  from  God;  both  rewards  of 
vcrtue,  and  fit  to  be  sought  after,  sued  for,  and  may  well  be  possessed  :  yet 
no  such  great  happiness  in  having,  or  misery  in  wanting  of  them.  Dantur 
Quidcm  bonis,  saith  Austin,  ne  quis  mala  astimet:  malis  autem,  ne  quis  nimis 
bona :  good  men  have  wealth  that  we  should  not  think  it  evil ;  and  bad  men, 
tliat  they  should  not  rely  on,  or  hold  it  so  good.  As  the  rain  fals  on  both 
sorts,  so  are  riches  given  to  good  and  bad,  sed  bonis  in  bonum,  but  they  are 
good  only  to  the  godly.  But '  conferre  both  estates,  for  natural  parts  they 
are  not  unlike  ;  and  a  beggars  child,  as  'Cardan  well  observes,  is  no  whit  in- 
ferior  to  a  princes,  most  part  better  :  and  for  those  accidents  of  fortune,  it 
will  easily  appear  there  is  no  such  odds,  no  such  extraordinary  happiness  in 
the  one,  or  misery  in  the  other.  He  is  rich,  wealthy,  fat ;  what  gets  he  by  it  ? 
pride,  insolcncy,  lust,  ambition,  cares,  feares,  suspicion,  trouble,  anger,  emu- 
lation, and  many  filthy  diseases  of  body  and  minde.  He  hath  indeed  variety 
of  dishes,  better  fare,  sweet  wine,  pleasant  sawce,  dainty  musick,  gay  clothes, 
lords  it  bravely  out,  &c.  and  all  that  which  Micyllus  admired  in  *  Lucian  :  but 
with  them  he  hath  the  gout,  dropsies,  apoplexies,  palsies,  stone,  pox,  rhumes, 

"  Nullum  paupertate  graviiu  onus.         "Ne  quis  ine  divine  Judlcfam  paUret,  «at  panpertaa  exosa  foret. 
Gualt.  in  cap.  2.  ver.  18.  Luck.  9  Inter  prooerea  Thebanoa  numeratua,  leetum  nabult  genua,  firequena 

famnlitium,  domua  amplaa,  &c.    Apolehia,  Florid.  I.  4.  n  P.  Bleaenaia,  ep.  72.  et  282.    ObbUoa  reapnt 

honores,  ex  onere  metiena  motoa  ambitloaoa :  rogatua  non  iti,  &c.  '  Sodat  panpo  fbraa  in  opera,  dlvca 

in  cogitatione ;  hie  os  aperlt  oadtatlooe,  tile  mctatiooe ;  graTiaa  lUe  fiwtidto,  qnam  hie  InedUA,  crudatur. 
Ber.  ■er.  •  In  Hippercbcn.    Natura  •qoa  aat,  poeroaqne  videmoa  mendlooniai  nolU  ex  parte  regnm 

filila  diaaimiles,  plenunque  aaniorea.        tOallo,  Tom.  2. 
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catarrhes,  cnidities,  oppilutioiiB,  "  oielaDcholy,  &c.      Lust  i^nlers  in,  ang' 
ambilion.     Accordbg  to  '  ChtyaoMomc,  th*  tequel  of  richits  is  pridt, 
inttmptranet,  arrogancy,fury,  and  ail  irrational  courtet. 


I 


1 


with  their  variety  of  dishes,  m^iy  such  maladies  of  body  and  mind  g«t 
whieh  the  poor  man  knowes  not  of.  As  Sntura,  in  ■  Lucihti,  answeivd  tha 
diiconteDtea  commonalty,  (which,  because  of  their  neglected  Satumal  feasti 
Di  Rome,  Diade  a  g^rievous  complaint  and  eiclamation  against  rich  men)  that 
they  were  much  mistaken  in  supposing  such  happioess  in  riches:  ^  you  tf 
the  beit  (said  he)  :  but  yoti  know  not  their  teverat  gripingt  and  diacontfni < 
tbey  are  like  punted  wals,  fair  without,  rotten  within,  diseased,  filthy,  crs&i> 
f\tll  of  intempeianees  effects  :  *and  who  cun  reckon  half?  if  you  but  knrxr 
their  JeuTt,  cares,  anguish  of  mind  and  vexation,  to  B'hich  Ihey  are  tubjcci. 
yau  would  hereafter  renounce  all  riches. 

"O  ai  Ht^mt  peclota  lUvlnini,  I         O  tlul  tbrir  IrrvaaU  wn 

OnwMilpliuiubUinyMit  H<nr  toU  of  for  •rttUn, 

Yea,  but  lie  hath  the  world  at  wil  that  is  rich,  the  good  things  of  the  earth; 
suave  est  de  magna  tollere  acervo ;  be  is  a  happy  man,  ^  adored  like  a  god,  a 
prince ;  every  man  seeks  to  him,  applauds,  honours,  admires  him.  He  faadi 
honours  indeed,  abundance  of  all  things:  but  (as  1  said),  withal, ';>riefe,  tai 
anger,  faction,  emulation,  fears, caret, satpicion  enter  with  his  toeatth  ;  fotm 
intemperauce  he  hath  aches,  crudities,  gowts,  and,  as  fruits  of  his  idleness  ■ 
fulness,  lust,  surfeiting  and  drunkenness,  all  manner  of  diseases :  pectm 
augeCur  improbttas :  the  wealthier,  the  more  dishonest,  **  He  is  exposed  ta 
hatred,  envy ,  peril  and  I  reason,  fear  of  death, of  degmdaiion,  Ac.  'oalubrica 
tlalio  et  proximo  preecipilio  ;  and  the  higher  he  climbs,  the  greater  is  his  fall. 

tlie  lightning  commonly  sets  on  fire  the  highest  towers ;  '  in  the  more  i 
place  he  is,  the  more  subject  to  fall. 

EI  lublU  uimla  piBcipltsotur  opa. 

As  a  tree,  that  is  heavy  laden  with  fruit,  breaks  her  own  boughs,  with  their 
own  greatness  they  rume  themselves  :  which  Joachimus  Camerarius  hath  ele- 
gantly expressed  in  his  13.  Embleme,  cent.  1.  Inopem  se  copia  fecit.  Their 
means  is  their  misery  :  though  they  do  apply  themselves  to  the  times,  to  lye, 
dissemble,  collogue  and  flatter  their  leiges,obey,  second  his  will  and  commands, 
as  much  as  may  be,  yet  too  frequently  they  miscarry  :  they  fat  themselves  like 
so  many  hogs,  as  ^  ^neas  Sylvius  observes,  that,  when  they  are  full  fed,  they 
may  be  devoured  by  their  princes,  as  Seneca  by  Nero  was  served,  Sejanus  by 
Tiberius,  and  Haman  by  Anasucrus.  )  resolve  with  Gregory,  ;)ofe« fas  culminis 
est  tempestas  mentis ;  el  quo  digmlas  alitor,  casus gravior ;  honour  is  a  tejii- 
pest :  the  higher  they  are  elevated,  the  more  grievously  depressed.  For  the 
rest  of  his  prerogatives  which  wealth  affords,  as  he  hath  more,  his  expences  are 
the  greater.  When  goods  increase,  they  are  increased  that  eat  them  ;  and 
what  good  Cometh  to  the  owners,  but  the  beholding  thereof  with  the  eyes? 
Eccles.  4.  10. 


sed  ta 
lis  fall. 

-I 


Mem.  3.] 


Hemp-dies  agamst  DiscontmU. 


An  ei'i/  sic/mfss  Salomon  cals  it,  and  resfTved  to  them  for  an  evil,  12,  verae. 
T/iey  lliat  tmll  lie  rick  fall  into  many  fearg  and  lemptalions,  into  many 
foolish  and  noisorne  luslg,  which  drown  men  in  perdition,  1  Tim,  6.  Q.  gold 
and  silver  hath  deilroyed  many,  Ecclus,  8.  2.  divitite  sacvti  sunt  taqueidia- 
boli :  so  writes  Bernard ;  worldly  wealth  is  the  devib  bait ;  and  as  the  moon, 
wlwn  she  is  fuller  of  light  ia  etifl  farther  from  the  siin,  the  more  wealth  iJiey 
liave,  the  farther  they  are  commonly  from  God,  (If  1  had  said  this  of  my  self, 
rich  men  would  have  pulled  me  a  pieces ;  but  hear  who  saith,  and  who  seconds 
it,  an  a|)ostle)  therefore  S'.  James  bids  them  weep  and  howlefar  the  miseries 
that  shall  come  itpon  them  ;  their  gold  shall  rait  and  canker,  and  eat  their 
fiesh  fljjf  re.  James  5.  1,2,3,  I  may  then  boldly  con  chide  with  'Theodorel. 
quotieicunijue  diviiiis  offluentem,  ^c.  as  often  as  you  shall  tee  a  man 
abounding  in  wealth,  Qui  gemmis  hiliit,  et  Sarrano  dormit  in  astro,  and 
naught  wilkal,  I  beseech  you  call  him  not  happy,  but  esteem  him  unforttt- 


^  hecaase  he  hath  many 


oj^ered  to  live  unjustly  :  on  the  other 
■able,  if  he  be  good,  but  therefore  happy,  thai 
I  from  him. 

Rtia  not  liappT  that  li  rkh, 
Bn[  h(  Ibiit  hIhIt  on  Godi  gin* 


fcwi 

Saiore 


Dummquc  cAlLet  piiuperLem  jwtl. 


'(U^H^ 


wherein  now  consists  his  happiness  ?  what  privileges  hath  he  more  then 
men  ?  or  rather  what  miseries,  what  cares  and  discontents  hatli  he  not 

then  other  men  ? 


Tis  not  Ills  wealth  can  vindicate  him  :  let  him  have  Jobs  invenlory,  sinl 
Vrati  et  CrasH  licet,  non  hog  Pactolus,  aureas  undaa  agent,  eripiet  ««- 

£uam  t  miteriis  :  Crffisus  or  richCrassua  cannot  now  command  health,  or  get 
tmself  a  stomack.  'His  worship,  as  A  puleius  describes  him,  it  all  hit 
plenty  and  great  provision,  is  forbidden  to  eat,  or  else  hath  no  appttlle, 
(sick  in  bed,  can  take  no  rest,  aore  grieved  with  some  chronick  disease  con- 
tracted with  full  dyet  and  ease,  or  troubled  in  mind)  when  as,  ia  the  mean 
time,  all  his  household  are  merry, and  the  poorest  servant  that  he  keeps  doth 
continually  feast.  Tis  bracleata  ^e/iciiajf,  as  ""Seneca  terms  it,  tin-foyl'd 
happiness,  infelix  felieitas,  an  unhappy  kind  of  happiness,  if  it  be  happiness 
at  all.  His  gold,  guard,  clattering  of  hamess,  and  iortilications  against  out- 
ward enemies,  cannot  free  him  from  inward  feurs  and  cares. 

n«vrntflttf  mrfufl  bamLnnm,  curaqae  tef]tuuH,  1  liid»d  mro  »tltl  lAUnxAiit^  cum  uid  Ttm, 

N«  meuiunl  ftrmltua  ■nnoniin,  ant  f^rrcA  tclD;        I  Nor  jirmonct  cJiuUtiif,  nor  flcnc  wi|iwi  ^pr : 
AuEliirl<n|Ue  \iMtt  rrgei,  r«eum4iuc  poteotfi.  WUb  IHd^  codrent  Ihvy  boUIIy.  Ina  kinfv  |Hxrt, 

Look  how  many  servantf  he  hath,  and  so  many  enemies  he  suspects ;  for 
liberty,  he  entertains  ambition;  his  pleasures  are  no  pleasures;  and,  that 
which  is  worst,  he  cannot  be  private  or  enjoy  himself  as  other  meu  do  ;  his 
state  is  a  servitude,  "A  country  man  may  travel  from  kingdorae  to  king- 
',  province  to  province,  city  to  city,  and  glut  his  eyes  with  delightful 
.  hawk,  himt,  and  use  those  oiijinary  disports,  wiUioiit  any  notice 

'  Cap. «.  dcmni.  Onte.  afftct.  aa.  At  prmrtdnillA.    QtwUtKirnqDe  dlvttUi  UBucntcBi  IuhpI, 

mu,  FUmquc  pmlmum,  k,  qumiD,  dunr  Wuulinnn>  nntvini»,i«l  InlVUCFni  mufwniu,  Ac. 

I.I.OiLII.  (Hnr.llh.J.  inorld-llb.  4.    nualUeclbo  iDUnUdint,  «  In  omnlcopliiml 

Bnn  wn  an-lpll,  oim  Inun*  lolun  tjui  Hntllum  hllarc  ill,  alijur  cpulitui.         -  Kplil.  US.       ■  Uor. 

K^hl  curio  in  llnl  nula,  v(l,  >1  UbM.  luque  Tsenliun. 


Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part  2.  Sec.  j 

I  Inkcn,  all  which  a  prince  or  a  ^reat  man  cannot  do.  He  keeps  in  for  H 
f  maJMlatis  dujnitaa  eoiletcat,  as  our  Cliino  Icings,  of  Bornay,  an<I  Tar- 
tarian Cliams,  Uiose  attrta  mancipia,  ore  said  to  do,  seldome  or  never  seen 
abroad,  ut  major  tit  kominum  erga  se  obsernantia  ;  which  tlie  "  Per&iiii)  kingi 
BO  precisely  observed  of  old.  A  pimr  man  takei  moia  delight  in  an  ordinary 
meals  moat,  which  he  bnth  but  seldom,  then  they  do  with  all  their  exotick 
dainties  and  continual  viands  :  Quippe  voluplatem  commeadat  rarior  utm; 
'tis  the  rarity  and  necessity  tliat  makes  a  thing  acceptable  and  pleasant. 
Darius,  put  to  flight  by  Alexander,  drank  puddle  water  to  (]uench  his  thirst; 
and  it  was  pleasanter,  he  swore,  then  any  wine  or  niede.  All  excesa,  u 
I'Kpictetna  argues,  will  cause  a  dislike  :  sweet  will  be  sour,  which  made  thu 
temperate  Kpicurus  sometuues  voluntarily  l\ist.  But  they  being  aiwaycs 
accustomed  to  the  same  "^dishes,  (which  arc  nastily  dressed  by  slovenly  couks. 
thai,  ailor  their  obscenities,  never  wash  their  bawdy  hands)  be  they  fi^li- 
flesh,  coinpouudod,  made  dishes,  or  whatsoever  else,  are  therelbre  cloyu'l 
nectar  itaelf  grows  loathsome  to  them  ;  tliey  are  weary  of  all  tlieir  tirii 
palaces  ;  ihey  are  to  lliem  but  as  so  many  prisons.  A  poor  man  drinks  In  a 
wcxKlen  dish,  and  cats  his  meat  in  wooden  spoons,  wooden  platters,  earthen 
vessels,  and  such  homely  stuB'e :  the  other  in  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones;  but  with  what  success?  in  aura  Inbilur  cenenuni;  fear  of  poysoct  , 
in  tlie  one,  security  iu  the  other.  A  poor  man  is  able  to  writ£,  to  speak  h' 
mind,  to  do  his  own  business  himself;  locuplet  tnittit  paraiitum,  saith  '" 
lostratus ;  a  rich  man  imployes  a  panwtte,  and  as  the  maior  of  a  city  sp< 
by  the  town-clarV,  or  by  M'.  recorder,  when  he  cannot  express  hiiuself.  ' 
•Nonius  the  senator  hath  a  puqile  coat  as  slilfe  with  jewels,  as  his  mind  is 
full  of  vices;  rings  on  his  fiu^rs  worth  20000  sestercies;  and,  as 'Perux  thu 
Persian  king,  an  union  in  his  eare  worth  100'  weight  of  gold  :  "Cleopatra 
hath  whole  boars  and  sheep  served  up  to  her  table  at  once,  drinks  jewi 
dissolved,  40000  sesteiTies  m  value:  but  to  what  end?  ' 


I 


Dolh  a  man  that  is  dry  desire  to  drink  in  gold  ?  doth  not  a  cloth  a 
him  as  well,  and  keep  him  as  warm,  as  all  their  silks,  sattins,  damaska,  I 
faties,  and  tissues?  Is  not  home-spun  cloth  as  great  a  preservative  t 
cold,  as  a  coat  of  Tartar  lambs  wooll  died  in  grain,  or  a  gown  of  giants  bi 
Nero,  saith  'Sueton,  never  put  on  one  garment  twice;  and  tlmu  bastst 
one  to  put  on  :  what's  the  difl'erence  ?  one's  sick,  the  otlier  sound  :  buoITi 
tlie  whole  tenor  of  their  lives ;  and  that  which  is  tlie  consummation  and  u 
of  all,  death  it  self  makes  the  greatest  difference.  One,  like  an  hen,  fee 
tlie  dunghill  all  his  daius,  but  is  served  up  at  last  to  his  lords  table:  tlie  other, 
as  a  falcon,  is  fed  with  partri<lge  and  pigeons,  and  carried  un  his  masters  fist, 
but,  when  he  dyes,  is  Hung  to  the  mucklul,  and  there  lies.  The  rich  man 
hves,  like  Dives,  Jovially  here  on  earth,  temuUnlut  diviliis,  makes  the  best  of 
it;  and  hoasU  himsrlf  in  the  multitude  o/' 'li*  ricAe»  (Psal.  49.  6.  I!):  lie 
thinks  his  house,  called  after  his  own  name,  shall  continue  for  ever  ;  &u/  Ac 
periaketh  like  a  beast  (ver.  20) :  his  may  utten  his  folly  (ver.  13):  maU 
parlamale  dtlabuntur  :  like  sheep,  they  lye  in  the  grave  (14).  Puncla  d 
■Ttdvnt  ad  in/Vnium :  Ihei/  tpend  their  dayes  in  wealth,  and  go  su/id^ 
imn  to  Ae/f  (Job,  21.  13).  For  all  physicians  and  medicines  inforcing  natq 
a  sowning  wife,  families  complaints,  friends  tears,  dirges,  masses, 
funerals,  for  all  orations,  counterleit  fau-ed  acclamations,  eulogiums,  epitapl 
herses,  heralds,  black  mourners,  solemnities,  obelisks,  and  Mausolean  tombi 

r.  'SI  tnodnmeiHucilii,  nurlinliHiDiilnuiliiU.  «  Kl  In  cnpedltii  m 

'"KfiliL       ■  PIlB,  Hh,  87.  ™p.S.       ■  2onuM,  a.  uinil.       ■'  Pluiarfh.  vll,  rjiu..       ■  Hoi,  Scr 
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(if  he  have  them  at  least)  *  lie,  like  a  hog,  goes  to  hdl,  with  a  gujlt.y  codki- 
cnce  (propter  hot  dilatavit  in/emus  ot  svtim)  atul  a  poor  muiis  curse;  his 
iDcmory  tt'iDks  like  ihe  soufTe  of  a  candle  when  it  Is  put  out ;  scurril  libels 
and  infamous  obloquies  aecompftny  liim :  when  as  poor  Lazarus  is  Dei  sacra- 
riMtn,  the  temple  of  God,  hves  anddiea  in  true  devotion,  bath  no  more  atten- 
dants, but  his  own  innocenry,  the  heaven  a  tomb,  desires  to  be  dissolved, 
buried  in  his  molliera  lap,  and  liatli  a  company  of  J  angek  ready  to  convey  his 
soul  into  Abrahams  bosom  :  he  Lrarea  an  everlasting  and  a  sweet  memory  be- 
hind him.  Crassus  and  Sylla  are  indeed  slili  recorded,  but  not  so  much  for  their 
wcidth,  as  forlhrir  victories,  CrtcKus  for  his  end,  Solomon  for  his  wisdome.  In 
a  word,  *  to  get  wealth  u  a  great  trouble,  anxiety  to  keep,  grief  to  late  it. 

h  Quid  (Ugndm  itoUdli  aeatltma  hupmrr  1  I         E(,  cum  ndan  fffwH  mole  panntliiti 

0|>v^  hanofs  aiobluil :  I  Turn  vera  cogiuMCBnl  bon*. 

But  consider  all  those  other  unknown,  conceiiled  huppinesses,  which  a  poor 
man  bath  (1  call  them  unknown,  becitnsc  they  be  not  acknowledged  in  the 
worlds  esteem,  or  so  taken):  0  JbrtunataB  nimium,  bona  si  nua  n6ri»l  I 
happy  they  are  in  the  mean  time,  if  they  would  take  notice  of  it,  make  use, 
or  applie  it  to  ihemselves,  A  poor  man  loue  i*  better  then  afootith  king 
(Eccl.  '2.  13).  *■  Poverty  is  the  jL-ny  to  heaven,'  the  mislreiS  of  philosophy , 
^  the  mother  of  religion,  verlue,  sobriety,  sister  of  innocency,  and  an  upright 
mind.  How  many  such  encomiums  miglit  1  adde  out  of  the  fathers,  philoso- 
phers, orators !  It  troubles  many  that  they  are  poor ;  they  accompt  of  it  as 
a  great  plague,  a  curse,  a  sign  of  Gods  hatred,  ipsum  scelus.  damn'd  villany 
it  self,  a  disgrace,  shame  and  reproach  ;  but  to  whom,  or  why .'  •  If  fortune 
hath  envyed  me  wealth,  thieves  have  robbed  me,  my  father  have  not  left  me 
such  revenues  as  others  have,  that  1  am  a  younger  brother,  basely  born, 

of  mean  parentage,  a  dirt-daubers  son,  am  I  therefore  to  beldamed?  an  eagle, 
a  bull,  a  lion,  is  not  rejected  for  his  poverty  ;  and  why  should  a  man  ^  Tis 
'fortunm  tehim,non  a'lp/E,  fortunes  fault,  not  mine.  Quod  Sir,  I  am  a  servant, 
(to  use  *  Senecas  words)  howsoever  your  poor  friend  ;  a  serva'it,  and  yet 
your  ckamberfellow,  and,  if  you  consider  better  of  it,  your  fellow  seroant. 
f  Bin  thy  drudge  in  the  worlds  eyes,  yet,  in  Gods  sight,  peradventure  thy 
belter,  my  soule  is  more  precious,  and  I  dearer  unto  him.  Etiam  servi  liiis 
cuTit  sunt,  as  Evangelus  at  large  proves  in  Macrobius ;  the  meanest  servant  is 
most  precious  in  his  sight.  Thou  art  an  Epicure,  I  mm  a  good  Christian  :  thou 
art  many  parasanges  before  mc  in  means,  tavour,  wealth,  honour,  Claudius  his 
Narcissus,  Neros  Massa,  Domitians  Partheniits,  a  favourite,  a  golden  slave; 
tlma  covered  thy  floors  with  marble,  thy  roofs  whJt  gold,  tliy  wals  with  statues, 
fine  pictures,  curious  hangings,  A-c.  what  of  all  this?  calcas  opes,  ifc.  what's 
all  this  to  true  happiness  ?  (  live  and  breath  under  that  glorious  heaven,  tliat 
august  Capitol  of  nature,  enjoy  the  brightness  of  stars,  that  deer  light  of  nin 
and  moon,  those  infinite  creatures,  plants,  birds,  lieasts,  fishes,  herbs,  all  that 
sea  and  land  aflbrda,  far  surpassing  all  tbnt  art  nnfl  opulentia  can  give.  1  am 
free,  and,  which  ''  Seneca  saJd  of  Rome,  culmen  Ubfros  teiit,  sub  marmore  et 
aura  postea  scrvitus  kabitavil ;  thou  hast  Amnlthete  cnrnu,  plenty,  pleasure, 
the  world  bI  wdl ;  1  am  rlespicable  oud  poor ;  but  a  word  overshot,  a  blow  in 


'^lly. 


3£l(i  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 

clioler,  (t  game  at  tables,  a  loss  al  sea,  a  sudden  Are,  the  princes  dislike,  a 
little  sicltness,  &c.  may  make  us  equal  iu  an  iiistant :  howsoever  ulte  thy  tl     "" 
triumph  and  insult  a  while ;  cints  itqual,  as  '  Alphonsus  said  ;  death  trill  eq< 
jxe  us  ftU  at  last.     I  live  sparingly,  in  the  nieiiii  time,  am  clad  homely,  I  _ 
hardly  ;  is  this  a  reproach  ?  am  1  the  worse  for  it  ?  am  I  contemptible  fiw  J 
am  1  to  be  reprehended  '.  A  learned  man  in  '  Nevisanus,  was  iHketi  dowB^ 
•itting  amon^t  gentlemen ;  but  he  replyed,  nty  ytobilihj  ii  about  the  A 
youridecline$  to  the  taile  ;  and  the;  were  silent.     Let  them  mock,  scoff,  i 
revile ;  'tis  not  thy  scorn,  but  his  that  made  liiee  oo  :  he  that  mocheth  the  p 
reproachelh  him  that  made  him  (Prov.  11.  5);  and  he  that  rejoycetli  at 
affliction,  shall  not  be  unpuniihed.     For  the  rest,  the  poorer  thou  ait,  the 
happier  thou  art ;  dilior  est,  al  non  taelior,  saith  ^  Epictetua ;  he  is  rulher. 
not  better,  then  thou  art,  not  so  free  from  lust,  envy,  hatred,  ambition. 

Bnlui  IILe.  qui,  piDFUl  ni^Uli, 

Happy  he,  in  that  he  is  '  Ireed  front  tlie  tumults  of  the  world,  he  s 
honours,  gapes  after  no  preferment,  flatters  not,  envies  not,  temporizeth  ii 
but  lives  privately,  and  well  contented  in  his  estate; 

is  not  troubled  with  state  matters,  whether  kingdomes  thrive  better  I 
succession  or  election  ;  whether  monarchies  should  be  mixt,  temporate,  c 
solute  :  the  house  of  Ottomons  and  Austria  is  all  one  to  him  ;  be  enquires  B| 
after  colonies  or  new  discoveries ;  whether  Peter  were  at  Rome,  or  ConaUK 
tines  donation  beof  force;  what  comets  or  new  stars  signiiie,  whether  the  ea| 
Btnnd  or  move,  there  be  a  new  world  in  the  moon,  or  infinite  worlds,  Sec. 


SoUcltM.  non  iMitaal  null  |[wdl(  luilU, 
KilglllniHKiiK  truqalliatllnliXrltii. 

"  A  secure,  i^uiot,  blissful  state  he  lialh.  if  he  could  acknowledge  it. 
here  is  the  misery,  that  he  will  not  take  notice  of  it :  be  repines  at  rich  n 
wealth,  brave  hangings,  dainty  fare :  as  Simonides  obiecleth  to  Hiei 
hath  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world :  p  in  lectis  eburneis  dormit,  viniim  phialis 
bibit,  aplimis  unffuenlis  delibuilur ;  he  knows  not  the  affiiction  of  Joseph, 
itretching  himtelf  on,  ivory  beds,  and  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  viol  i  a^d 
it  troubles  him  that  he  hath  not  tile  like  ;  there  is  a  ilitTerence,  (he  grumbles) 
between  laplolly  and  phesants,  to  tumble  i'th'straw  and  lye  in  a  down  bed, 
betwixt  wine  and  water,  a  cottage  and  a  pallace.  He  hates  nature  {as  n  Pljny 
characterixeth  him)  that  she  hath  made  him  tower  than  a  god,  and  is  angry 
with  the  gods  that  any  man  goes  before  him ;  and  although  he  hath  received 
much,  yet  (as  '  Seneca  followes  it)  he  thinks  it  an  injury  that  ht  hath  no 
more,  and  is  so  far  from  giving  thanki  for  his  tribuneship,that  he  complains 
that  he  is  not  prator ;  neither  doth  that  please  him,  except  he  may  be  coittttL^ 
Why  13  he  not  a  prince,  why  not  a  raonarch,  why  not  au  emperour  ?  WJ — — * 
should  one  man  have  so  much  more  then  his  fellowes,  one  have  all,  anotli 
nothing  '.  Wliy  should  one  man  tie  a  slave  or  a  drudge  to  another  '.  one  s 
feit,  another  starve,  one  live  at  ease,  another  labour,  witluiut  any  hope  ( 

■rrlt,  nim  appellt  bDnorct :  «t,  quAUtercanqne  reUctiu.  uIIb  lubrl.  btNOliiem  ■«  hh 
mlnl^nemtoflu  deapkl^  nemiovm  mlnliir,  •cnnanlbaB  millsnia  non  altcndit  nut  alitur. 

'en«l>     A^lirillil,  Arokdmii  puantnlmuin,  ApoUoprctuUlj  qui  kcrmlncni  Qyf\  -lU  nuu^ 

UUH,  gimvlqiw.        PAoHM.a.        i  PlvOt.  lib.  7.     OiUt  nUuruD,  qDod  IntnUMO  lili  imcltur  L>ii[.,,uud 

"   'rl,  np.Sl.Ub.  a.    BulmulbitiKcnpHJt,  laJvluB  imMIpliin  ann  acccuiiKi 

M,  Hta  qucrltDT  qiiDd  DOD  lit  wl  pnvtiuwn  pefdurlflB  [  Dtqut  hsc  inU,  Jdvli 


LDOtb^H 

ne  w^^ 
lope  of 
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better  fortune  ?  Thus  they  grumble,  mutter,  and  repine,  not  considering  that 
inconstancy  of  humane  affairs,  judicially  conferring  one  condition  with  ano- 
ther, or  well  weighing  their  own  present  estate.  What  they  are  now,  thou 
mayst  shortly  be ;  and  what  thou  art,  they  shall  likely  be.  Expect  a  little ; 
confer  future  and  times  past  with  the  present ;  see  the  event,  and  comfort 
thyself  with  it.  It  is  as  well  to  be  discerned  in  commonwealths,  cities,  fami- 
lies, as  in  private  mens  estates.  Italy  was  once  lord  of  the  world ;  Rome, 
the  queen  of  cities,  vaunted  herself  of  two  *myriades  of  inhabitants ;  now  that 
all  commanding  country  is  possessed  by  petty  princes;  *Rome  a  small  village 
in  respect.  Greece,  of  old  the  seat  of  civihty,  mother  of  sciences  and  hu- 
manity, now  forlorn,  the  nurse  of  barbarism,  a  den  of  theeves.  Germany  then, 
saith  Tacitus,  was  incult  and  horrid,  now  full  of  magnificent  cities :  Athens, 
Corinth,  Carthage,  (how  flourishing  cities!)  now  buried  in  their  own  mines; 
corvorum,  ferarumy  aprorum,  et  hestiarum  lustra^  like  so  many  wildernesses, 
a  receptacle  of  wild  beasts.  Venice,  a  poor  fisher-town;  Paris,  London, 
small  cottages  in  Csesars  time,  now  most  noble  emporiums.  Valois,  Planta- 
genet,  and  Scaliger,  how  fortunate  families!  how  likely  to  continue!  now 
quite  extinguished  and  rooted  out.  He  stands  aloft  to  day,  full  of  favour, 
wealth,  honour,  and  prosperity,  in  the  top  of  Fortunes  wheele ;  to  morrow  in 
prison,  worse  then  nothing;  his  son's  a  begger.  Thou  art  a  poor  servile 
drudge,ycpx  populiy  a  very  slave;  thy  son  may  come  to  be  a  prince,  with  Maxi- 
minus,  Agathocles,  &c.  a  senator,  a  generall  of  an  army ;  thou  standest  bare 
to  him  now,  work  est  for  him,  drudgest  for  him  and  his,  takest  an  almes  of  him : 
stay  but  a  little,  and  his  next  heire  peradventure  shall  consume  all  with  riot; 
be  degraded,  thou  exalted,  and  he  shall  beg  of  thee.  Thou  shalt  be  his  most 
honourable  patron,  he  thy  devout  servant :  his  posterity  shall  run,  ride,  and  do 
as  much  for  thine :  as  it  was  with  "  Frisgobald  and  Cromwel,  it  may  be  for  thee. 
Citizens  devour  countrey  gentlemen,  and  settle  in  their  seats :  afler  two  or 
three  descents,  they  consume  all  in  riot;  it  retumesto  the  city  a^in. 

-Novua  Incola  venit :  I  Nee  me*  nee  quemqnam,  statnit.  Noe  ezpuUt  file  j 


Nam  propria;  telluris  herum  natura  neque  ilhiin,       |  Ilhiin  ant  neqidtiet,  ant  TafH  Inscitla  juria. 

A  lawyer  buyes  out  his  poor  client;  after  a  while  his  client's  posterity  buy  out 
him  and  his ;  so  things  go  round,  ebbe  and  flow. 

Nunc  ager  Umbrrai  anb  nomine,  nnper  OfeUI 
Dictua,  erat  nulli  propriua,  aed  oedit  in  naum 
Nunc  mihi,  nunc  aliia. 

As  he  said  then,  ager  cujus,  quot  habes,  dominos?  so  say  I  of  land,  houses, 
moveables,  and  mony,  mine  to  day,  his  anon,  whose  to  morrow  ?  In  fine  (as 
^Machiavel  observes)  vertue  and  prosperity  beget  rest;  rest,  idleness ;  idle- 
ness y  riot ;  riot,  destruction  :  from  which  we  come  again  to  good  lawes;  good 
lawes  engender  vertuous  actions  ;  vertue,  glorie  and  prosperity  ;  and  *tis  no 
dishonour  then  (as  *Gucciardine  adds)  ybr  a  flourishing  man,  city,  or  state, 
to  come  to  mine,  nor  infelicitie  to  be  subject  to  the  law  of  nature.  Ergo 
terrena  calcanda,  sitienda  ccelestia ;  therefore  (I  say)  scorn  this  transitory 
state ;  look  up  to  heaven ;  think  not  what  others  are,  but  what  thou  art : 
y  qud  parte  locatus  es  in  re ;  and  what  thou  shalt  be,  what  thou  mayst  be. 
Do  (I  say)  as  Christ  himself  did,  when  he  lived  here  on  earth;  imitate  him  as 
much  as  in  thee  lies.  How  many  great  Ceesars,  mighty  monarches,  tetrarches, 
dynastes,  princes,  lived  in  his  dayesl  in  what  plentie,  what  delicacie,  how 
bravely  attended,  what  a  deal  of  gold  and  silver,  what  treasure,  how  many 
sumptuous  palaces  had  they !  what  provinces  and  cities,  ample  territories, 
fields,  rivers,  fountains,  parkes,  forrests,  lawnes,  woods,  celles,  &c.  Yet 
Christ  had  none  of  all  this;  he  would  have  none  of  this;  he  voluntarily  re- 

•  Lipa.  admir.         *  Of  some  90000  inhabitania  now.  •  Reade  the  atory  at  large  in  John  Fox  hia  Acta 

Mo  -       -      -  -    -  -  -  - .        ... 


and  Monuments.  *  Hor.  Sat.  2.  eer.  lib.  2.  *6  Plorent.  hiat.    Virtna  qnletem  parit,  quiea  otiuni, 

otium  porro  luxum  general,  luxua  interitum,  4  qoo  Iteru] 
infelicitaa  subjectum  ease  legi  nature,  ftc.       yPeraint. 


otium  porro  luxum  general,  luxua  interitum,  k  qoo  Iterum  ad  aalubcrrimaa,  ftc.  *  Guicdardin.    Nulla 
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;  lie  coulil  not  be  ignorant,  lie  could  not  err^  in  liis 
t;Diitenitit!(l  all  tliis  ;  lie  cliosc  tliat  which  was  s&fur,  better,  and  nioi 
and  lesH!  lo  be  repi'iited,  a  mean  estate,  even  povetrtle  it  self;  and  why  do*  \ 
thau  tlien  doubt  to  rullow  hira,  to  imitate  him,  and  his  apnstlei!,  to  imitate  ifl   I 
good  men  i      &u  doe  tliou  tread  in  his  divine  Bt«ps,  and  thoii  shall  not  em  I 
eternally,  as  too  iiiuiiy  worltlliiigs  doe,  thai  runne  on  in  their  own  diMOloU 
courses,  to  tht^ir  coafusion  aad  ruioe  :  thou  shall  not  doe  amisse.      WhalMK   | 
ever  thy  foituue  is,  be  contented  with  il ;  trust  Id  him ;  relie  on  him ;  Kkl 
thysch'e  wholly  to  him.     For  know  this,  in  coaclu^doii :  non  est  voltntis  itW    I 
currenlis,  sed  miserentit  Dei :  'tis  not  us  men,  but  as  God  will.      Tie  Lord 
maketh  pooru»d  maketh  rich,  hringeCh  low,  and  exallelh  ilH»m.  2.  ver.  7,8): 
he  li/teth  the  pnorfrom  the  dust,  and  raiseth  the  begger  from  the  dunyhiU, 
to  tet  them  amongst  princes,  and  make  them  inherit  the  seat  of  glory  ;  'is 
all  as  he  pinuctb,  how,  and  when,  end  wliom;  he  that  appoints  the  end 
(though  to  as  unkDown),  appoints  the  meanes  likewise  subordinate  to  the  end. 
Yea,  but  their  present  estate  crucifies  and  torments  most  mortBll  me«; 
they  have  no  such  forecast  lo  see  what  may  be,  what  shall  likely  be,  boi 
what  is,  though  not  wlieretbrc.  or  from  whom  ;  hoc  angit ;  their  present  mi*- 
foriunes  grinde  their  soules,  and  an  envious  eye  which  they  cast  upon  oths 
niena  prosperities:    Vidnum^ue  pecus  grandius  ubtr  habet:  how  rich,  how 
fortunute,  how  happy  ie  he  >     But  in  the  mean  time  he  doth  not  consider 
the  others  miseries,  his  infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  thnt  accoaipitny  iiii 
estate,  but  still  reflects  upon  his  own  false  conceived  woes  and  wants;  whereaji, 


if  the  matter  were  duely  examined, 
no  cause  to  complain. 


i  distresse  at  all,  he  kiih 


he  is  not  poore;  he  is  not  in  need.  ^  Nature  it  content  with  bread  and  a;ater ; 
and  he  that  can  rest  satisfied  with  that,  may  contend  with  Jujnter  Mmsel 
for  happineste.    la  that  golden  age, 

the  trees  gave  wholsomc  shade  to  sleep  under,  and  the  clear  rivers  druil 
The  Israelites  drank  water  in  the  witdemesse ;  Sampson,  David,  Saul,  Abl 
hams  servant  when  he  went  for  Isaacs  wife,  the  Samaritan  woman,  and  b 
many  besides  might  I  reckon  up,  jEgypt,  Paltestina,  whole  countries  in 
*•  Indies,  that  drink  pure  water  all  tlieir  lives.  'The  Persian  kings  i' 
selves  drank  no  other  driuk  then  the  water  of  Choaspis,  that  runs  by  S  _, 
which  was  carried  in  bottles  after  them,  whithersoever  they  went.  Jacob  d 
sired  no  more  of  God,  but  bread  to  eat,  and  clothes  to  put  on  in  his  ji 
(Gen.  28. 20). 

bread  is  enough  'to  strengthen  the  heart.  And  if  you  study  philosophy  arigl 
aaith  *  Madaurensis,  whatsoever  is  beyond  this  moderation,  is  not  vsefull.  But 
troublesome.  ^  Agellius  (out  of  Euripides)  accounts  bread  and  water  enough 
lo  aatistie  nature,  of  which  there  is  no  surfeit:  the  rest  is  not  a  feast,  but 
ryat.  '  S'.  Hierorae  estccnies  him  rich,  that  hath  bread  to  faf.  and  a  patent 
man  that  is  not  compelled  lo  be  a  slave :  h^inger  is  not  ambiliow,  so  that" 
have  lo  eat ;  and  thirst  dnth  tioI  prefer  a  cap  of  gold.  It  was  no  Epicui 
speech  of  an  Epicure — He  that  is  not  satisfied  with  a  little,  will  nevi    " 

•  Omp«*rtlB,  qulntlo  il  tenl  frul  piimint,       •  Hot.  Hh.  I.ipin,  u.       '  Seaw*.  rpbi.  IB. 

el«|U«inmiii™cta^darUi  d  hnc  qi'i  li«b«,  IptomiB  JontilefillduieeDnimiiM.    Obw  ilmplt 

mhUI,  vcnii  (rnuli  frlgu*  >™>-    Stnn.  (|ilit.  (H.  ■  Buflhliii.  <  MalTiiiu  ct  nUl,         ■  BrtBonlui. 

■ml  at.  k  Lib.  7.  IS.    CcnKs  diubui  ct  aq 
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enough ;  and  very  good  counsel!  of  him  in  the  J  poet,  O  my  sonne,  mediocritie 
of  meanes  agrees  best  with  men ;  too  much  is  pernicious 

Divitise  grandet  homini  sunt  vivere  parce, 
Mqao  animo : 

and  if  thou  canst  be  content,  thou  hast  abundance  ;  nihil  est,  nihil  deest ; 
thou  hast  httle,  thou  wanteth  nothing.  Tis  all  one  to  he  hanged  in  a  chain 
of  gold,  or  in  a  rope  ;  to  be  filled  with  dainties  or  courser  meat. 

^  Si  ventrl  bene,  si  later!,  pedlbnsque  tuis,  nil       I      If  belly,  sides,  and  feet,  be  well  at  ease, 
Divitiie  potenint  regales  addere  m^Jus.  |     A  prlocef  treasure  can  thee  no  more  please. 

Socrates  in  a  fair,  seeing  so  many  things  bought  and  sold,  such  a  multitude 
of  people  convented  to  that  purpose,  exclaimed  forthwith,  O  ye  gods!  what 
a  sight  of  things  doe  not  I  want  /  '^Fis  thy  want  alone  that  keepes  thee  in 
health  of  body  and  minde ;  and  that  which  thou  persecutest  and  abhorrest, 
as  a  ferall  plague,  is  thy  physician  ^and  chiefest  niend,  which  makes  thee  a 
good  man,  an  healthiiill,  a  sound,  a  vertuous,  an  honest,  and  happy  man. 
For,  when  Vertue  came  from  heaven  (as  the  poet  faines)  rich  men  kicked  her 
up,  wicked  men  abhorr'd  her,  courtiers  scoffed  at  her,  citizens  hated  her, 
'"and  that  she  was  thrust  out  of  doors  in  every  place,  she  came  at  last  to 
her  sister  Poverty,  where  she  had  found  good  entertainment.  Poverty  and 
vertue  dwell  together. 

■  O  vltsB  toto  liMultaa 

Pauperis,  angusUque  lares  t  o  munera  nondom 
Intellecta  DeOm  1 

How  happy  art  thou  if  thou  couldst  be  content!  Godlinesse  is  great  gain,  if 
a  man  can  be  content  with  that  which  he  hath  (1  Tim.  6.  6):  and  all  true 
happiness  is  in  a  mean  estate.  I  have  little  wealth,  as  he  said  **sed  quas 
animus  magnasfacit,  a  kingdom  in  conceit: 

Pnil  amplins  opto, 

Mai&  nate,  nisi  at  propria  hcec  mihl  munera  fiuds ; 

I  have  enough  and  desire  no  more. 

«i  Di  bene  fecenint,  inopis  me  quodque  pusilli 
Fecerunt  animi : 

'tis  very  well,  and  to  my  content.  *"  Vestem  et  fortunam  concinnam  potius 
quam  laxam  probo :  let  my  fortune  and  my  garments  be  both  alike,  tit  for 
me.  And,  which  •Sebastian  Foscarinus,  sometime  duke  of  Venice,  caused 
to  be  engraven  on  his  tomb  in  S*.  Markes  church.  Hear,  0  ye  Venetians,  and 
I  will  tell  you  which  is  the  best  thing  in  the  world :  to  contemne  it — I  will 
engrave  it  on  my  heart;  it  shall  be  my  whole  studie  to  contemne  it.  Let  them 
take  wealth  (Stercora  stercns  amet,)  so  that  I  may  have  security ;  bene  qui 
latuit,  bene  vixif;  though  1  live  obscure,  *yet  I  Hve  clean  and  honest;  and 
when  as  the  lofty  oke  is  blown  down,  the  silly  reed  may  stand.  Let  them 
take  glory,  for  that's  their  misery ;  let  them  take  honour,  so  that  I  may  have 
hearts  ease.  Due  me,  O  Jupiter,  et  tu  fntum,^  8fc,  Lead  me,  O  God, 
whither  thou  wilt;  I  am  ready  to  follow;  command,  I  will  obey.  I  do  not 
en  vie  at  their  wealth,  titles,  offices  ; 

Stet,  quicnnque  volet  potens 
Aulw  culmine  lubrlco : 
Me  dulcis  saturet  qules : 

let  me  live  quiet  and  at  ease,  "^  Erimus  fortasse,  (as  he  comforted  himself) 
quando  illi  nan  erunt :  when  they  are  dead  and  gone,  and  all  their  pomp  va- 
nished, our  memory  may  flourish  : 

*  dant  perennes 

Stemmata  non  peritura  Musae. 

i  Euripides,  Menaiip.     O  fill,  medlocrea  divitie  hominibus  cooyenlnnt,  nlmla  Tero  moles  pemiciosa. 
I'  Hor.  'O  noctes cocnffique  DeCim.  "Per  mille  Araodes  doctosqoe  dolos  cjicitur ;  apud  sociam 

paupertatem  ejusque  cultores  divertens,  in  eomm  sinu  et  tuteli  delidatar.  ■  Locan.  •  Lip.  mis- 

cell,  ep.  40.  V  Hor.  Sat.  6.  lib.  2.  nHor.  Sat.  4.  'Apnlehis.  •Chytrras,  In  Europ»  deil- 

ciis.  Acdpite,  ci%'es  Veneti,  qnod  est  optimum  in  rebu  humanls,  res  hnmanas  contemnere.  'Vahl  viirere, 
etiam  nunc  lubet,  as  Deroea  said,  Adelph.  Act.  4. — Qnam  multis  non  egeo !  quam  multa  non  desidero  t  ut 
Socrates  in  pomps\,  iUe  in  nundinis.  ■i^lctetns,  77.  cap.     Quo  sum  destinatus,  et  sequar  alacriter. 

'  PuteanuB,  ep.  u2.  *  Marullus. 
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Let  him  bo  my  lord,  patron,  baron,  earl,  and  poasesse  so  many  goodly  castles : 
'tis  well  for  me  '  that  1  have  a  poor  liouse,  and  a  Utile  wood,  and  a  well  by  H,  &x, 

nil  air  mnaiilar.  rlrtunim  luirliis,  ic  iJ 

Qiuvsl4r  uvuii,  pvter  nlque  tnEU*,  jutniiui]u#  fuiaienl- 

i  live  (I  tliank  God)  as  merrily  as  he,  and  triumph  as  much  in  this  my  meaa 
estate,  as  it'  my  father  and  uncle  had  been  lord  treasurer,  or  my  lord  maidl 
He  feeds  of  many  dishes,  I  of  one;  >^ui  Chrislum  carat,  non  tHutlum  cMi 
gvam  de  pretiosu  dbit  slercut  conJSviat :  what  care  I  of  what  stufl«  my  Q 
crements  be  made?  'Ife  thai  lieet  according  to  nature,  cannot  be  pai 
and  he  that  exceeds,  can  never  have  eiiuugh :  talus  non  m^cil  orlitt :  llie  wIh 
world  cuimiit  ^ive  him  eonlciit.  A  tmall  ihinij  that  the  righteous  haUifA 
belter  than  the  ric/its  of  the  ungodly  (Paal,  37.  19):  and  better  L 
morsell  with  quietnesse,  then  abundance  uiith  strife  (Pfov.  17.7). 

Be  content  tlieii;  enjoy  thyself,  and,  as  'Chrysostome  advisetli,  be  "otji 
griffor  what  thou  hast  not,  but  give  God  hearty  thanks  for  what  thoH^ 
received. 

>Sld((  oloHoJi  I  Nc  pilf  gnadlk. 

Pmct  ntm>,  I  lAir  npleu. 

Bnt  what  wantest  tliou  ?  (to  expostulate  tlie  matter)  or  what  bast  thoo'] 
l>etterthauu  rich  man  ?  "Health,  competent  ivealth,  children,  securilie.i 
friends,  libertie,  diet,  apparell,  and  what  luit?  or  at  least  maist  have 
means  lieing  so  obvious,  easie,  and  well  known) ;  for,  as  he  inculcated  tu 
himself, 

I  say  again,  thou  hast,  or  at  least  maist  have  it,  if  thou  wilt  thyself,  and  tliat 
which  1  am  sure  he  wants,  a  merry  heart.  Patsing  by  a  village  in  the  ter- 
rilorie  of  Millan,  *saith  S'  Austin,  /  saw  a  poor  begger  that  had  gat,  belike, 
his  belly  full  of  meal,  jeiting  and  merry.  I  sighed,  and  said  to  tome  nf  my 
friends  that  were  then  luith  me,  what  a  deal  of  trouble,  madness,  puin,  and 
grief,  do  we  sustain  and  exaggerate  unto  our  selves,  to  get  that  secure  happi- 
ness  which  this  poor  begger  hath  prevented  us  of,  and  which  we  peradpenttirj 
shall  never  have  f  For  that  which  he  hath  now  attained  with  the  beggingJil 
some  enuill  pieces  of  silver,  a  temporall  happinesse,  and  present  hearts  e> 
cannot  compass  teilh  all  my  careful  unudings,  and  running  in  and  oat. 
surely  the  begger  was  very  merry ;  but  I  was  heavy :  he  was  secure,  i 
was  timorous.  And  if  any  man  should  ask  me  now,  whether  I  had  rather  S 
merry ,  or  still  so  solicitous  and  sad,  I  should  say,  merry.  If  he  should  askm 
again,  whether  I  hadratherbe  as  I  am.  or  as  this  begger  was,  I  should  tt 
choose  to  be  as  I  am, tortured  still  with  cares  and  fears;  but  oat  of  peevishness, 
and  not  out  of  truth.  That  which  S' Austin  aaJdof  himself  herein  this  place, 
I  must  say  to  thee :  thou  discontented  wretch,  thou  covetous  niggiird,  thou 
churl,  thou  ambitious  and  swelling  toad,  'tis  not  want,  but  peevishness,  which 
is  the  cause  of  thy  woes:  settle  thme  affection:  thou  hast  enough. 

■  Otnlquc  lit  fln^t  numrtoAi,  quoque  btbeu  piui, 
FBuperEcm  mvluu  mlnlu,  rt  SaLrT  lAborvm 
lotHplu^  pulD,  qtigd  itvejHu,  ulcre. 
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Make  an  end  of  scraping,  purchasing  this  manor,  this  field,  that  house,  for 
this  and  that  child ;  thou  hast  enough  for  thy  self  and  them ; 

>•  Quod  peti»,  hlc  ett. 

Est  Ulubrls,  animus  si  te  non  deficit  wquus : 

'Tis  at  hand,  at  home  already,  which  thou  so  earnestly  seekest.     But 

OI  si  angulos  ille 

Proximus  sccedat,  qui  nunc  denonnat  sgeUum  I 

O  !  that  I  had  but  that  one  nook  of  ground,  that  field  there,  that  pasture  ! 

O  !  si  venam  argenti  fors  qua  mihi  monstret O  !  that  I  could  but  finde 

a  pot  of  mony  now,  to  purchase,  &c.  to  build  me  a  new  house,  to  marry  my 
daughter,  place  my  son,  &c.  *  0  /  if  I  might  but  live  a  while  longer,  to  see 
all  things  settled^  some  two  or  three  year ;  I  would  pay  my  debts,  make  all 
my  reckonings  even  ;  but  they  are  come  and  past,  and  thou  hast  more  busi- 
nesse  then  before.  0  madness  !  to  think  to  settle  that  in  thine  old  age,  when 
thou  hast  more,  which  in  thy  youth  thou  canst  not  now  compose,  having  but 
a  little.  J  Pyrrhus  would  first  conquer  Africk,  and  then  Asia,  et  tum  suaviter 
agere,  and  then  live  merrily,  and  take  his  ease ;  but,  when  Cineas  the  orator 
told  him  he  might  do  that  already,  id  jam  posse  fieri,  rested  satisfied,  condemn- 
ing his  own  folly.  Si  parva  licet  cmnponere  magnis,  thou  maist  do  the  like, 
and  therefore  be  composed  in  thy  fortune.  Thou  hast  enough ;  he  that  is  wet 
in  a  bath,  can  be  no  more  wet,  if  he  be  flung  into  Tiber,  or  into  the  ocean 
it  self;  and  if  thou  hadst  all  the  world,  or  a  solid  masse  of  gold  as  big  as  the 
world,  thou  canst  not  have  more  then  enough ;  enjoy  thyself  at  length,  and 
that  which  thou  hast ;  the  minde  is  all ;  be  content ;  thou  art  not  poor,  but 
rich,  and  so  much  the  richer,  as  '^Censorinus  well  writ  to  Cerellius,  quanta 
pauciora  optas,  non  quo  plura  possides,  in  wishing  less,  not  having  more.  I 
say  then,  non  adjice  opes,  sed  minue  cupiditates  ('tis  *  Epicurus  advice) ;  adde 
no  more  wealth,  but  diminish  thy  desires ;  and,  as  ™Chrysostome  well  seconds 
him,  si  vis  ditari,  contemne  divitias,  that's  true  plenty,  not  to  have,  but  not 
to  want  riches ;  non  habere,  sed  non  indigere,  vera  abundantia ;  'tis  more 
glory  to  contemne,  then  to  possesse ;  et  nihil  egere,  est  Deorum.  How  many 
deaf,  dumb,  halt,  lame,  blinde,  miserable  persons  could  I  reckon  up,  that 
are  poor,  and  withall  distressed,  in  imprisonment,  banishment,  gally-slaves, 
condemned  to  the  mines,  quarries,  to  gives,  in  dungeons,  perpetuall  thral- 
dome,  then  all  which  thou  art  richer,  thou  art  more  happy,  to  whom  thou 
art  able  to  give  an  almes,  a  lord,  in  respect,  a  petty  prince :  "be  contented 
then,  I  say;  repine  and  mutter  no  more;  for  thou  art  not  poor  m  deed, 
but  in  opinion. 

Yea,  but  this  is  very  good  counsell,  and  rightly  applied  to  such  as  have 
it,  and  will  not  use  it,  that  have  a  competency,  that  are  able  to  work  and 
get  their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  browes,  by  their  trade,  that  have  some- 
thing yet :  he  that  hath  birds,  may  catch  birds ;  but  what  shall  we  do  that  are 
slaves  by  nature,  impotent,  and  unable  to  help  our  selves,  meer  beggers,  that 
languish  and  pine  away,  that  have  no  means  at  all,  no  hope  of  means,  no 
trust  of  delivery,  or  of  better  successe  ?  as  those  old  Britans  complained  to 
their  lords  and  masters  the  Romans,  oppressed  by  tlie  Picts,  mare  ad  bar- 
baros,  barbari  ad  mare ;  the  barbarians  drove  them  to  the  sea,  the  sea  drove 
them  back  to  the  barbarians  :  our  present  misery  compels  us  to  cry  out  and 
howl,  to  make  our  moan  to  rich  men ;  tliey  turn  us  back  with  a  scornful 
answer  to  our  misfortune  again,  and  will  take  no  pity  of  us  ;  they  commonly 
overlooke  their  poor  friends  in  adversity  ;  if  they  chance  to  meet  them,  they 

^  Hor.  ep.  lib.  1 .  '01  si  nunc  morerer,  Inqult,  quanta  et  qualia  mihl  imperflecta  manerent :  sed 

si  mensibus  decern  vel  octo  supenrixero,  omnia  redigam  ad  llbeflam;  ab  omnf  debito  creditoque  me 
explicabo.  Pnetereunt  interim  menses  decern  et  octo,  et  cum  illis  annl,  et  adhuc  rastant  plura  quam 
prius.  Quid  Igitur  speras,  o  insane,  flnem,  quem  rebus  tuis  non  inreneras  in  juventA,  in  senectA  im- 
posltumm  ?  O  dementiam !  quum  ob  curas  et  negotta  tuo  judido  sb  infdix,  quid  putas  ftitumm,  quum 
plura  sujpererint  ?     Cardan,  lib.  8.  cap.  40.  de  ttr.  var.  J  Plutarch.  ^  Ub.  de  natali.  cap.  1. 

'Apud.  Stobceuro,  ser.  17.  "■  Horn.  12.  In  2  Cor.  6.  ■  Non  in  paupertate,  sed  in  paupere  (Seneca) : 

non  re,  sed  opinione,  lal)oras. 
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voliinturily  I'orgtl  imtl  will  tulce  no  notict  of  litem  ;  lliey  will  not,  ibey  cauKH 
lielp  us.  Insitt^^d  orconifurl,  they  llireaten  us,  mUcall,  (cotTe  al  iis,  to  aoiv 
vKtcour  misery,  give  us  bad  liinguage  ;  or,  if  they  do  give  goutl  words,  wnat't 
thftt  to  relieve  ii!t  ?  According  to  tlat  of  Thales./uct/e  ett  alius  monere  t  *Ae 
cannot  give  p^d  counsel!  ?  'ti.s  cheap  ;  it  costs  them  nothing.  It  is  an  easie 
mntter.  when  ones  belly  is  full,  lo  declame  against  feasting  :  Qui  satur  eit, 
plena  laudaljejunta  ventre.  Dolh  the  mlde  aste  brai/ewhen  he  hathgrtuK. 
Of  ioieetli  lUe  o^e  when  he  hath  fodder  ^  (.lob,  6,  5).  "Neque  enim  pt^h 
Romano  quidquam  yolett  esse  lalius:  i)o  man  living  so  jocond,  bo  merry  u 
the  peo[ilo  of  RonjL^  wlien  tliey  had  plenty ;  but  when  they  came  to  w-aot,  U 
be  hungei'-^larved,  nHMersAunte,  nor  lawes,  nor armef,  nor  magittraUi, could 
keep  them  in  obedience.  ''Seneca  jileadeth  hard  for  poverty ;  and  so  did  tboce 
lazie  philosophers:  but  in  tlie  mean  time  he  was  rich;  tliey  had  wbcrewitball 
to  muinttiin  themselves :  but  doth  any  poor  man  evioll  it  *.  There  ore  ih- 
(eEUthiBernard)  that  approve  of  a  mean  estate,  hut  an  that  conditttm  tl-i 
never  want  themselves  ;  and  some  again  are  meek  so  long  as  Ihft/  may  tay  ••■ 
ilo  what  thetj  list;  but,  if  occasion  be  offered,  hotnfuT  are  they  from  all  pa- 
tience? I  would  to  God  (us  he  said) 'no  man  should  ciimmendpooeTtie,  but  kt 
that  is  poor,  nr  he  that  so  much  admires  it,  would  relieve,  help,  or  easeothcK. 

•  \uiir.  U  Doi  ludli,  (Ignc  «  dltlniu,  Apollu,  I    Saw  tr  Hum  hnr-it  n>,  xml  m 

But  no  mail  hears  us :  we  ai'e  most  miserably  <Iejected,  the  skumme 
world.  *  Vix  habet  in  nobis  jam  nova  plaga  locum.  We  can  get  no  reli 
comfort,  no  succour;  " Et  nihil  inveni  quad  mihi  ferret  optm.  We  have! 
all  means,  yet  finde  no  remedy  :  no  man  hving  can  express  the  anguish  *oS ' 
bitterness  of  our  souls,  but  we  that  endure  It :  we  are  tlistressed,  forsaken,  in 
torture  of  body  and  mind,  in  another  hell :  and  what  shall  we  do  ?  When 
"Crassus,  llie  Roman  consul,  warred  against  the  Parthians,  aller  an  unlucky 
Iiattell  Ibught,  he  fled  away  in  tlic  night,  and  left  four  thousand  men  sor«  sick 
and  wounded  in  his  tent$,  to  the  furie  of  the  enemie ;  which  when  tlie  pour 
men  perceived,  clamoribus  et  ululatihut  omnia  compUrunt,  they  made  la- 
menluble  moan,  and  roared  down  right,  as  lowd  as  Homers  Mara  when  he  was 
hurt,  which  the  noise  of  lOOOtl  men  could  not  drown,  and  all  for  fear  of  pre- 
sejit  death.  But  our  estate  is  larre  more  tragicall  and  mi^rable,  much  more 
to  be  deplored ;  and  tar  greater  cause  have  we  to  lament :  the  devil  and  the 
world  persecute  us  ;  all  good  fortune  hath  forsaken  us  ;  we  are  lell  to  the  rage 
of  beggery,  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  nasUness,  sickness,  irksomness,  to  continuall 
torment,  labour  and  pain,  to  derbion  and  contempt,  bitter  enemies  all,  and  far 
worse  then  any  death:  death  alooe  wedesire,  death  we  seek,  yet  cannot  have  it : 

and  what  shall  we  do  ?  Quod  male  fers,  aituesce,  feres  bene accustoroe 

thyself  to  it,  and  it  will  be  tolerable  at  last.  Yea,  but  1  may  not,  I  cannot: 
/n  me  consurHpsit  vires  fortuna  nocendo ;  I  am  in  the  extremitie  of  humane 
adve^ilie :  and,  as  a  shadow  leaves  the  bodie  when  the  sun  is  gone,  1  am 
now  left  and  lost,  and  quite  forsaken  of  the  world.  Qui  jacef  in  terrd,  nun 
habet  ande  cadal :  comfort  thy  self  with  tliis  yet,  thou  art  at  the  worst  :  and. 
before  it  be  long,  it  will  either  overcome  thee,  or  thou  it.  If  it  be  violent,  it 
caimot  endure :  anf  salvetur,  aiil  solvef.  Let  the  devil  himself,  and  alX, 
plagues  of  Egypt,  come  upon  thee  at  once,  Ne  tu  cede  malit,  ted  contrt 
lientitir  ito  :  be  of  good  courage  ;  misery  is  vertues  whetstone. 
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as  Cato  told  his  souldiers 
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sands,  serpents,  were  pleasant  to  a  valiant  man ;  honourable  enterprises  are 
accompanied  with  dangers  and  dammages,   as  experience  evincetb :  they 
will  make  the  rest  of  thy  life  rellish  the  better.     But  put  case  they  continue ; 
thou  art  not  so  poor  as  thou  wast  bom ;  and,  as  some  hold,  much  better  to 
be  pittied  then  envied.     But  be  it  so  thou  hast  lost  all,  poor  thou  art,  dejected, 
in  pain  of  body,  grief  of  mind,  thine  enemies  insult  over  thee,  thou  art  as  bad 
as  Job ;  yet  tell  me  (saith  Chrysostome)  was  Job  or  the  devil  the  greater 
conquerour  ?  surely  Job.     The  "  devil  had  his  goods :  he  sate  on  the  muchhily 
and  kept  his  good  name  ;  he  lost  his  children,  health,  friends  ;  but  he  kept  his 
innocency  :  he  lost  his  mony  ;  but  he  kept  his  confidence  in  God,  which  was 
better  then  any  treasure.     Do  thou  then  as  Job  did,  triumph  as  Job  did, 
"  and  be  not  molested  as  every  fool  is.     Sed  qud  ratione  potero  ?     How  shall 
this  be  done  ?      Chrysostome  answers,  facile,  si  cesium  cogitaveris,  with 
great  facility,  if  thou  shalt  but  meditate  on  heaven.     ^Hanna  wept  sore,  and, 
troubled  in  mind,  could  not  eat :  but,  why  weepest  thou,  said  Elkanali  her 
husband,  and  why  eatest  thou  not?  why  is  thine  heart  troubled?  am  not  I 
better  to  thee  then  ten  sons  ?  and  she  was  quiet.     Thou  art  here  vexed  ^  in 
this  world ;  but  say  to  thy  self.  Why  art  thou  troubled,  0  my  soule  ?  Is  not 
God  better  to  thee  then  all  temporalities,  and  momentary  pleasures  of  the 
world  ?  be  then  pacified.     And  though  thou  beest  now  peradventure  in  ex- 
treme want,  *  it  may  be  it  is  for  thy  further  ^ood,  to  try  thy  patience,  as  it 
did  Jobs,  and  exercise  thee  in  this  hfe :  trust  m  God,  and  rely  upon  him,  and 
thou  shalt  be  *  crowned  in  the  end.     What's  this  life  to  eternity  ?     The  world 
hath  forsaken  thee  ;  thy  friends  and  fortunes  all  are  gone :  yet  know  this, 
that  the  very  hairs  of  thine  head  are  numbered,  that  God  is  a  spectator  of  all 
thy  miseries ;  he  sees  thy  wrongs,  woes,  and  wants :  **  *tis  his  good  will  and 
pleasure  it  should  be  so  ;  and  he  knows  better  what  is  for  thy  good  then 
thou  thyself     His  providence  is  over  all,  at  all  times;  he  hath  set  a  guard 
of  angels  over  us,  and  keeps  us  as  the  apple  of  his  eye  (Ps.  17.  8).     Some 
he  doth  exalt,  prefer,  blesse  with  worldly  riches,  honours,  offices,  and  prefer- 
ments, as  so  many  glistering  stars  he  makes  to  shine  above  the  rest :  some 
he  doth  miraculously  protect  from  theeves,  incursions,  sword,  fire,  and  all 
violent  mischances  :  and,  as  the  ^  poet  fains  of  that  Lycian  Pandarus,  Lycaons 
son,  when  he  shot  at  Menelaiis  the  Grsecian  with  a  strong  arm  and  deadly 
arrow,  Pallas,  as  a  good  mother  keeps  flies  from  her  childs  face  asleep,  turned 
by  the  shaft,  and  made  it  hit  on  the  buckle  of  his  girdle ;  so  some  he  solici- 
tously defends,  others  he  exposeth  to  danger,  poverty,  sickness,  want,  misery, 
he  chastiseth  and  corrects,  as  to  him  seems  best,  in  his  deep,  unsearchable 
and  secret  judgement,  and  all  for  our  good.     The  tyrant  took  the  city ;  (saith 
** Chrysostome)  God  did  not  hinder  it;  led  them  away  captives,  so  God 
would  have  it ;  he  bound  them,  God  yielded  to  it :  flung  them  into  the 
furnace,  God  permitted  it :  heat  the  oven  hotter,  it  was  granted :  and  token 
the  tyrant  had  done  his  worst,  God  shewed  his  power,  and  the  childrens 
patience  :  he  freed  them  :  so  can  he  thee,  and  can  help  •  in  an  instant,  when 
it  seems  to  him  good.     ^Rejoice  not  against  me,  0  my  enemy;  for  though 
I  fall,  I  shall  rise  :  when  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall  lighten  me. 
Remember  all  those  martyrs,  what  they  have  endured,   the  utmost  that 
humane  rage  and  fury  could  invent,  with  what  8  patience  they  have  born,  with 

*  An  quum  super  fimo  sedJt  Job,  an  cum  omnia  abstuUt  diabolus,  Sec.  pecunilt  priTatua  fidudam  Deo  Ha- 
buit,  omni  thesauro  pretiotiorem.  *  Hiec  virentes  sponte  philoaopheminl,  nee  Iniiplentum  afEectlbua  agl- 
temur.  *  1  Sam.  1.8.  r  James  1. 3.  My  breUiren,  count  it  an  exceeding  Joy,  when  you  fali  into  divers 
temptations.  ■  AflSictio  dat  intellectum.    Quos  Deua  diligit,  castigat.  Deos  optimum  quemqne  aut 

mali  valetudlne  aut  luctu  affidt.    Seneca.  ■  Quam  lordet  mihl  terra,  quum  coelnm  intoeor !  ^  Se** 

nee.  de  provldenti&,  cap.  2.    Diia  ita  visum ;  Dii  melius  nAnant  quid  sit  in  commodnm  mcum.  ^Hom. 

Iliad.  4.         *  Hom.  9.    Voluit  urbem  tyrannns  erertere,  &c.   Deus  non  prohlbuit }  vcduit  captivos  duoere, 
non  impedlvlt ;  voluit  ligare,  conceuit,  Sec.  •Psal.  118.    De  terrft  inopcm,  de  stercore  erigit  pau- 

perem.         '  Mlcah.  S.7.        t  Preme,  preme ;  ego  cum  Pindaro,  i$dimarof  iifii  its  ^4XXos  Mp  HXfia' 
immersabilis  sum,  siciit  suber  super  maris  septum  Llpsius. 
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what  willingness  embraced  it.     Though  he  kill  mCy  saith  Job,  I  will  trmtii 
him.  Justus  ^  inexpugnabiliSj  as  Chrysostome  holds,  a  just  man  is  im[ 
and  not  to  be  overcome    The  gout  may  hurt  his  hands,  lameness  his  feet, 
vulsions  may  torture  his  joynts,  but  not  rectum  mentem  :  his  soule  is  free. 

* ^nempe  peciu,  rem, 

Lectof,  argentum  toUas  licet ;  In  manicto  et 
Compedibua  saevo  teneas  custode— 

J  Take  away  his  many ;  his  treasure  is  in  heaven  :  banish  hhn  his  coui 
he  is  an  inhabitant  of  that  heavenly  Jerusalem:  cast  him  into  bands; 
conscience  is  free:  kill  his  body,  it  shall  rise  again :  he  fights  with  a  si 
that  contends  with  an  upright  man  :  he  will  not  be  moved. 

a!  fhurtus  lllabitur  orbia, 
Impavidum  ferient  minie : 

though  heaven  it  self  should  fall  on  his  head,  he  will  not  be  ofTeoded.  H|^ 
is  impenetrable,  as  an  anvile  hard,  as  constant  as  Job.  ^  Ipse  Dens,  mmI; 
atque  volet,  me  solvet,  opinor.  Be  thou  such  a  one;  let  thy  misery  be  wlil^ 
it  will,  what  it  can,  with  patience  endure  it ;  thou  mayst  be  restored,  ashftj 
was.  Terris  proscriptus,  ad  ccelum  propera ;  ab  hominibus  desertmSy  W; 
Deum  fuge.  The  poor  shall  not  alwayes  be  forgotten  ;  the  patient  oMom  j 
of  the  meek  shall  not  perish  for  ei7er(Psal.  10.  18.  ver.  9.)  The  Lordwm^' 
be  a  refuge  of  the  oppressed,  and  a  defence  in  the  time  of  (rouble, 

Servua  Epictetua,  routllati  corporla ;  Ima  I  Lame  waa  Eplctetoa,  and  poor  Ima  i 

Panper :  at  haN:  inter  caroa  erat  Superia.  |  Yet  to  them  both  God  waa  propitloaa. 

Lodovicus  Vertomannus,  the  famous  traveller,  indured  much  misery ;  yet 
surely,  saith  Scaliger,  he  was  vir  Deo  cams,  in  that  he  did  escape  so  maij 
dangers ;  God  especially  protected  him,  he  was  dear  unto  him.  Modo  Is 
egestate,  tribulatione,  convalle  deplorationis,  Sfc.  Thou  art  now  in  the  mb 
of  misery,  in  poverty,  in  agony,  Wn  temptation :  rest,  eternity,  happium^ 
immortality  shall  be  thy  reward,  as  Chrysostome  pleads,  if  thou  trust  in  Oei^ 
and  keep  thine  innocency,  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim,  sic  erit  semftfi 
a  good  houre  may  come  upon  a  sudden ;  °*  expect  a  little. 

Yea,  but  this  expectation  is  it  which  tortures  me  in  the  mean  time;  ^futum 
exspectans,  prtBsentibus  angor ;  whilest  the  grass  grow,  the  horse  stamk 
®  Despair  not,  but  hope  well. 

p  Spcra,  Batte :  tibi  mellua  lux  craatina  ducet ; 
Dum  apiraa,  apera 

Chear  up,  I  say,  be  not  dismayd.  Spes  alit  agricolas  :  he  that  sowes  in 
teares,  shall  reap  in  joy  (Psal.  126.  7). 

SI  fortune  me  tourmente, 
Eaperance  me  contente : 

hope  refresheth,  as  much  as  misery  depresseth ;  hard  beginnings  have  miny 
times  prosperous  events ;  and  that  may  happen  at  last,  which  never  was  yet 
A  desire  accomplished  delights  the  soul,  Prov.  13. 19. 

4  Grata  aupervenlet,  quaa  non  aperabttur,  hora. 

Which  makea  m*  enjoye  my  Joya  long  wlahM  at  laat. 
Welcome  that  houre  ahall  come  when  hope  la  paat : 

a  louring  morning  may  tume  to  a  (aire  aftemoone,  ^Nube  solet  pulsd  caadt- 
dus  ire  dies.  The  hope  that  is  defer*  d,  is  the  fainting  of  the  heart;  but, 
when  (he  desire  cometh,  it  is  a  tree  of  life  (Prov.  13.  12.) :  *suavissimum  est 
voti  compos  feri.  Many  men  are  both  wretched  and  miserable  at  first,  but 
afterwards  most  happy;  and  oftentimes  it  so  falls  out,  as'Machiavel  relates 

^  Hlc  ure,  h!c  aeca,  nt  in  ntemum  parcaa.    Anatin.    Diia  fhiitur  iratla :  auperat  et  creadt  malla.    Mo* 
cium  ignla,  FU>ricium  mmpertaa,  Regulum  tormenta,  Socratem  venenum  superare  non  potuit.  '  Bar. 

epiat.  18.  lib.  1.  i  Hom.  6.    Auferet  pecunlaa  ?  at  habet  in  calla :  patrid  d^iciet  ?  at  in  cceleatem  dfl> 

tatera  nilttet :    lincula  ii^jAciet  ?  at  habet  aolntam  conacientiam  :   corpus  interfldet  ?  at  iterum  leanntt. 
Cum  umbrA  pugnat,  qui  cum  juato  pugnat.  ^  Leonidea.         '  Mode  In  presaur4,  in  tentaUooibua;  ciM 

poatea  l)onum  tnum  requiea,  ntemitaa,  immortalitaa.  *■  Dabit  Deua  hia  quoque  finem.  ■  Scoeca 

•  Nemo  deaperet  mellora  lapana.  » Theocritua.         9  Hor.  '  Ovid.        •  Tholea,  lib.  7.         ■  lib.  7 

Hor.  hht.    Omnium  felldMimua,  et  locupleliaalmua,  &c.  VTicaxcet«l\v&  «ai\k«  adoleacentlam  perScnlo  aaoitii 
hMbnit,  MoUvHudlah  et  diacriminls  plenam,  &c. 
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of  Cosmus  Medices,  that  fortunate  and  renowned  citizen  of  Europe,  that  all 
his  youth  was  full  of  perplexity,  danger,  and  misery,  till  forty  yeares  were 
past ;  and  then  upon  a  sudden  the  sun  of  his  honour  brake  out,  as  through  a 
cloud.  Hunniades  was  fetched  out  of  prison,  and  Henry  the  third  of  Portugal! 
out  of  a  poor  monastery,  to  be  crowned  kings.  Multa  cudunt  inter  calicem 
supremaque  labra :  beyond  all  hope  and  expectation  many  things  fall  but ;  and 
who  knows  what  may  happen  ?  Nondum  Omnium  dierum  soles  occiderunt,  as 
Philippus  said :  all  the  sunnes  are  not  yet  set ;  a  day  may  come  to  make  amends 
for  all.  Though  my  father  and  mother  for  sake  me,  yet  the  Lord  will  gather 
mee  up  (Psal.  27.  10).  Waite  patiently  on  the  Lord,  and  hope  in  him  (Psal. 
37.  7).  Bee  strong,  hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord;  and  he  will  comfort  thee, 
and  give  thee  thine  hearts  desire  (Psal.  27.  vers.  14.)  Sperate,  et  vosmet  rebus 
servate  secundis.  Fret  not  thy  self  because  thou  art  poor,  contemned,  or  not 
so  well  for  the  present  as  thou  wouldest  be,  not  respected  as  thou  oughtest  to 
be,  by  birth,  place,  worth ;  or  that  which  is  a  double  coiTOsive,  thou  hast  been 
happy,  honourable  and  rich,  art  now  distressed  and  poor,  a  scorn  of  men,  a 
burden  to  the  world,  irksome  to  thy  self  and  others ;  thou  has  lost  all.  Miserum 
est  fuisse  felicem,  and,  as  Boethius  cals  it,  infelidssimum  genus  infortunii : 
this  made  Timon  halfe  mad  with  melancholy,  to  think  of  his  former  fortunes  and 
present  misfortunes ;  this  alone  makes  many  miserable  wretches  discontent. 
1  confess  it  is  a  great  misery  to  have  been  happy,  the  quintessence  of  infelicity 
to  have  been  honourable  and  rich,  but  yet  easily  to  be  endured :  "  security  suc- 
ceeds, and  to  a  judicious  man  a  far  better  estate.  The  loss  of  thy  goods  and 
money  is  no  loss ;  ^  thou  hast  lost  them;  they  would  otherwise  have  lost  thee. 
If  thy  money  be  gone,  ^  thou  art  so  much  the  lighter ;  and,  as  Saint  Hierome 
perswades  Rusticus  the  monke,  to  forsake  all  and  follow  Christ,  gold  and  silver 
are  too  heavy  metals  for  him  to  carry  that  seeks  heaven. 

*  Vel  no*  in  mare  proximum  i  Summi  materiaiii  mali, 

Geramas,  et  lapides,  aurum  et  Inutile,  |         M ittamus,  ■oelenim  si  bene  poenitet. 

Zeno  the  philosopher  lost  all  his  goods  by  shipwrack  :  y  he  made  light  of  it : 
fortune  had  done  him  a  good  tume :  opes  d  me,  animum  auferre  non  potest : 
she  can  take  away  my  means,  but  not  my  minde.  He  set  her  at  defiance 
ever  after ;  for  she  could  not  rob  hiin  that  had  naught  to  lose :  for  he  was 
able  to  contemn  more  then  they  could  possess  or  desire.  Alexander  sent  an 
hundred  talents  of  gold  to  Phocion  of  Athens  for  a  present,  because  he  heard 
he  was  a  good  man :  but  Phocion  returned  his  tsJents  back  again,  with  a 
permitte  me  in  postcrum  virum  honum  esse,  to  be  a  good  man  still ;  let  me 

be  as  I  am  :  Non  mi  aurum  posco,  nee  mi  pretium That  Theban  Crates 

flung  of  his  own  accord  his  money  into  the  sea ;  abite,  nummi :  ego  vos  mer- 
gam,  ne  mergaravobis  ;  I  nad  rather  drown  you,  then  you  should  drown  me. 
Can  Stoicks  and  Epicures  thus  contemn  wealth,  and  shall  not  we  that  are 
Christians  ?  It  was  mascula  vox  et  praclara,  a  generous  speech  of  Cotta  in 
'  Sallust,  Many  miseries  have  happened  unto  me  at  home,  and  in  the  wars 
abroad,  of  which,  by  the  help  of  God,  some  I  have  endured,  some  I  have 
repelled,  and  by  mine  oum  valour  overcome :  courage  was  never  wanting  to 
my  designes,  nor  industry  to  my  intents  :  prosperity  or  adversity  could  never 
alter  my  disposition.  A  wise  mans  minde,  as  Seneca  holds,  ^is  like  the  state 
of  the  world  above  the  moon,  ever  serene.  Come  then  what  can  come,  befall 
what  may  befall,  infractum  invictumque  ^animum  opponas  : 

*  L«*tior  Buccessit  securitas,  quas  simul  cum  divltiis  cohabitare  nescit.    Camden.  *  Pecuntam  perdi- 

diuti ;  fortassis  ilia  te  perderet  manens.    Senera.  "*  Expeditior  efl  ob  pecuniarum  jacturam.     Fortuna 


opes  auferre,  non  animum  potest.    Seneca,  *■  Hot.  7  Jubet  me  posthac  fortuna  expcditius  philo- 

iiophari.  ■  In  frag.    Qulrites,  multa  mlhi  perlcula  domi,  militim  multa  adverse  Ait^re,  quorum  alia  to- 

leravl, aiia  Dconim  auxiliorepuli  et  vtrtute  mea:  nunquam  animus negotio defuit, nee  decretls  labor;  nuUw 


res  nee  prosperH!  nee  advers«e  ingenlum  mutabant.  *  Quails  roundl  status  supra  lunam,  semper  sere- 

nus.  >>  Hona  mens  nullum  trlsUorls  fortunsD  recipit  incursum.    Val.  lib.  4.  c.  1.    Qui  nil  potest,  sperare, 

ilcsperet  nihil. 


Cure  of  Melamckoly.  [  Part.  2.  Sec.  3. 


Rcbna  UfaflCit  ■ntancMH  atque 
FortiB  apiMiT.      Hor.  Od.  11.  lib.  2. 

pe  and  patience  are  two  soverai^e  remedies  for  all,  the  surest  reposab,  tlie 
test  cushions  to  lean  on  in  adversity ; 

'  I>nnun  :  aed  Irriof'fit  pKbentii, 
Quidqnid  corngcre  est  Mate. 

t  cannot  be  helped,  or  amended,  *  make  the  best  of  it ;  * necessiiati  qui  tt 
Tommodatf  sapit ;  he  is  wise  that  suits  himself  to  the  time.  Ab  at  a  game 
tables,  so  do  by  all  such  inevitable  accidents. 

•  Itm  Tiu  eft  homiDum.  quafi  aun  Indat  Uuerig, 
Si  Ulnd,  quod  mazlme  opui  e«t  jftctu,  dob  ewUt, 
lUud  quod  cet-idjt  forte,  id  arte  ut  corrifM : 

thou  canst  not  fling  what  thou  wouldest,  play  thy  cast  as  well  as  thou 
ist.  Every  thing,  saith  ^  Epictetus,  hath  two  handles,  the  one  to  be  held 
,  the  other  not :  'tis  in  our  choice  to  take  and  leave  whether  we  will  (all 
lich  Simplicius,  his  commentator,  hath  illustrated  by  many  exampla); 
d  'tis  in  our  own  power,  as  they  say,  to  make  or  mar  our  selves.  Coa- 
me  thy  self  then  to  thy  present  fortune,  and  cut  thy  coat  according  to  thy 
>th  :  ^ut  quimus,  {quod  aivnt)  quandoy  quod  volumus^  non  licet:  be  etm- 
lied  with  thy  lot,  state,  and  calling,  whatsoever  it  is;  and  rest  as  well 
isfled  with  thy  present  condition  in  this  life : 

0  quod  ca :  quod  mnt  alii,  nne  quemlibet  esie :     j         Be  u  tboa  art ;  and  u  tber  are,  to  IK 
Quod  ooii  ea,  nolis ;  quod  pole*  e«M,  relis.  i         Othen  be  itill ;  what  is  axM  raay  be,  covet. 

id  as  he  that  is  J invited  to  a  feast,  eats  what  is  set  before  him,  and  looks 
no  other,  enjoy  that  tliou  hast,  and  aske  no  more  of  Grod  then  what  be 
inks  fit  to  bestow  upon  thee.  Non  cuivis  contingit  adSre  Corinthum :  we 
ly  not  be  all  gentlemen,  all  Catos,  or  Laelii  (as  Tully  telleth  us),  all  honour- 
Ic,  illustrious  and  fbrene,  all  rich :  but,  because  mortall  men  want  many 
inf^K,  ^  there  fore  (saith  Theodoret)  hath  God  diversly  distributed  his  gifttf 
\ulth  to  onr,  skill  to  another,  that  rich  men  might  encourage  and  set  poor 
rn  a  work,  poor  men  might  learn  severall  trades  to  the  common  good.  As  • 
[N*<Tf>  of  tirruH  is  composed  of  several!  parcels,  some  wrought  of  silke,  some 
ffold,  silvirr,  crewoll  of  divers  colours,  all  to  ser\'c  for  the  cxomation  of  the 
luif;  iniiHick  in  made;  of  divers  discords  and  keycs,  a  totall  summ  of  many 
iiil  nniiilicrs;  ko  is  a  coininon-wcalth  of  severall  inequal  trades  and  calf- 
^H.  '  If  all  Hlioiild  lu'  (aish'i  and  Darii,  all  idle,  all  in  fortunes  equall,  who 
tMiJd  till  lli(^  land?  as '"  Menenius  Agrippa  well  satisfied  the  tumultuous 
lit  of  Kuiiic,  in  liis  elegant  apologue  of  the  belly  and  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
ta.  Who  hIioiiIiI  build  houses,  make  our  several  stuffs  for  raiments?  We 
(iiild  itll  1)1*  Htarved  for  (!()nipany  (as  Poverty  declared  at  large  in  Aristo- 
iiiiit'H  IMiitUH),  and  ttue  at  last  to  l)e  as  we  were  at  first.  And  therefore  God 
ill  upiiointcd  this  inequality  of  states,  orders,  and  degVees,  a  subordination, 
111  III!  nlJier  tiling.  The.  earth  yields  nourishment  to  vegetals,  sensible 
eiitiiifH  I'eed  on  vegetals ;  l)uth  are  substitutes  to  reasonable  souls;  and  men 
e  Hiilijeet  ltllion^^Ht  tlutniHelvos,  and  all  to  higher  powers :  so  God  would  have 
All  lliint<K  then  being  rightly  examined  and  ducly  considered  as  they 
i^tit,  there  in  no  Hiieli  cause  of  so  general  discontent;  tis  not  in  the  matter 
Nell',  hut  in  our  ininde,  uh  we  moderate  our  passions  and  esteem  of  things. 
ihil  nliutl  nrvntsariunif  ut  sis  miser,  (saith  °  Cardan)  quam  ut  te  miserum 
titlim :  let  thy  fortuiu>  be  what  it  will,  *tis  thy  minde  alone  that  makes  thee 
iM  or  rieli,  niiHiTuble  or  hapj^y.      Vidi  ego  (saith  divine  Seneca)  in  villd 

lliii  *  .Ki|iiNitt  iiii<iiic>iitii  rrliui  III  lurdulH  m'rviin.'  nientem.  lib.  2.  od.  3.  'Epict.  c.  18.  sTer. 

ii  mi-  •!  M.  7.  **  l}|iai|uii*i|iip  rvt  iliinN  hulwt  rinsHn,  alteram  quir  teneri,  alteram  qiue  non  potest  ;  1a 

III!  iiiihIiA  quam  voluiiiiuai'f-t|icrf.  'Ter.  And.  act.  4.  nr.  Ct.  JEplctetns.  Invitatun  ad  conviTium, 
II  atitHHUiiiliir  iMiniiHlhi  ihhi  ijurtIh  ultra  ;  In  mundo  multa  rofrltas  quff  DU  negant.  ^(.'ap.  6.  de  provf- 
lUB.  lliiiliiiM  rum  iiinl  rrniin  omnium  Inciigi,  IHeo  Deiis  aIUh  divltiaa,  alila  panpertatem  distribult,  at 
iiIiIIhim  |iiilli*iiii  iiiatprlam  ■ul>mliiiNtri>nt ;  <|ul  vem  Inopcii,  eierdtatas  artibos  maniin  admoveant.         'Si 

1  iiniiivM  R  i|U«lr«,  iiiHi>Mie  riit  ut  oiiiiir*i  rnmp  peremit ;  quia  amlro  torrwm  Bulcnret }  quU  tieroentcm  Au 
el  f  ijiiU  plwnlM  ■rrrrvt  ?  qulR  vinnm  ox|;rlineret  't       "*  LIv.  1.  I .         "  Lib.  3.  de  cons. 
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hilari  et  amcend  mcBStos^  et  tnedid  solitudine  occupatos  :  non  iocuSy  sed  animus > 
Jacit  ad  tranquillitatem  :  I  have  seen  men  miserably  dejected  in  a  pleasant 
village,  and  some  again,  well  occupied  and  at  good  ease,  in  a  solitary  desart : 
*tis  the  mind,  not  the  place,  causeth  tranquillity,  and  that  gives  true  content. 
I  will  yet  add  a  word  or  two  for  a  corollary.  Many  rich  men,  I  dare  boldly 
say  it,  that  lye  on  down  beds,  with  delicacies  pampered  every  day,  in  their 
well  furnished  houses,  live  at  less  hearts  ease,  with  more  anguish,  more  bodily 
pain,  and  through  their  intemperance  more  bitter  hours,  then  many  a  prisoner 
or  gaily-slave,  ^(McBcenas  in  plumdaque  vigilat  ac  Regulus  in  dolio)  those 
poor  starved  Hollanders,  whom  p  Bartison  their  captain  left  in  Nova  Zembla, 
an.  1596,  or  those  height  miserable  Englishmen,  that  were  lately  left  behind, 
to  winter  in  a  stove  in  Greenland  in  77  deg.  of  lat.  1630,  so  pitifully  forsaken, 
and  forced  to  shift  for  themselves  in  a  vast  dark  and  desart  place,  to  strive 
and  struggle  with  hunger,  cold,  desperation,  and  death  it  self.  Tis  a  patient 
and  quiet  minde  (I  say  it  again  and  again)  gives  true  peace  and  content.  So, 
for  all  other  things,  they  are  (as  old  •'Chremes  told  us)  as  we  use  them. 

Parentct,  patriam,  amicos,  genu*,  cognatos,  dirttiaa — 
Hec  pcrinde  aant,  ac  ilUua  anlmiui  qui  ea  possldet ; 
Qui  utl  sdt,  el  bona }  qui  utitnr  non  recte,  mala. 

Parents,  friends,  fortunes,  country,  birth,  alliance,  &c.  ebbe  and  flow  with 
our  conceit ;  please  or  displease,  as  we  accept  and  construe  them,  or  apply 
them  to  our  selves.  Faber  quisque  Jbrtuna  su<e ;  and  in  some  sort  I  may 
truly  say,  prosperity  and  adversity  are  in  our  own  hands.  Nemo  Iceditur  nisi 
d  seipso ;  and,  which  Seneca  confirms  out  of  his  judgement  and  experience, 
'  every  mans  minde  is  stronger  then  fortune,  and  leads  him  to  what  side  he 
tvill ;  a  cause  to  himself  each  one  is,  of  his  good  or  badjife.  But  will  we,  or 
nil]  we,  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  suppose  a  man  in  tne  greatest  extremity, 
*tis  a  fortune  which  some  indefinitely  prefer  before  prosperity  ;  of  two  extremes 
it  is  the  best.  Luxuriant  animi  rebus  plerumque  secunqiis :  men  in  ^  pros- 
perity forget  God  and  themselves;  they  are  besotted  with  their  wealth,  as 
birds  with  henbane  :  "  miserable,  if  fortune  forsake  them ;  but  more  miserable, 
if  she  tarry  and  overwhelm  them  :  for,  when  they  come  to  be  in  great  place, 
rich,  they  that  were  most  temperate,  sober,  and  discreet  in  their  private  for- 
tunes, as  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Heliogabalus  (optimi  imperatores^  nisi  im- 
perdssent)  degenerate  on  a  sudden  into  brute  beasts,  so  prodigious  in  lust, 
such  tyrannical]  oppressors,  &c.  they  cannot  moderate  themselves,  they 
become  monsters,  odious,  harpies,  what  not  ?  cum  triumphos,  opeSy  honores 
adepti  sunt,  ad  voluptatem  et  otium  deinceps  se  converiunt :  'twas  ^  Catos 
note,  they  cannot  contain.     For  that  cause  belike, 


-*  Eutrapelui,  cuicunque  nocere  volebat, 
Vestimenta  dabat  pretiosa :  beatuf  entm  Jam, 
Cum  pulchrifl  tunicls,  sumet  nova  consilia  et  xpes  -, 
Dormiet  in  lucem  ;  fcorto  postpone!  honestum 
Offidum 


Eutnip«iua,  when  he  would  hurt  a  Icnave, 

Gave  him  gay  clothes  &  wealth,  to  malce  him  brave 

Because,  now  rich,  he  would  quite  change  his 

minde. 
Keep  whores,  fly  out,  set  honesty  behinde. 


On  the  other  side,  in  adversity  many  mutter  and  repine,  despair,  &c.  both 
bad,  I  confess, 

»  ut  calceus  oUm, 
Si  pede  mi^or  erlt,  subvertet ;  si  minor,  uret : 

as  a  shoo  too  big  or  too  little,  one  pinchcth,  the  other  sets  the  foot  awry ;  sed 
c  malis  minimum.  If  adversity  hath  killed  his  thousand,  prosperity  hath 
killed  his  ten  thousand  :  therefore  adversity  is  to  be  preferred ;  ^  hcec  frano 
indiget,  ilia  solatio :  ilia  fallit,  hcBC  instruit :  the  one  deceives,  the  other 
instructs:  the  one  miserably  happy,  the  other  happily  miserable:  and  there- 
fore many  philosophers  have  voluntarily  sought  adversity,  and  so  much  com- 

•  Seneca.         p  Vide  Isaacum  Pontanum,  descript.  Amsterdam,  lib.  2.  c.  22.         i  Vide  K<1.  Pclhams  liooic 
edit.  16.')0.  '  Heautontilti.  act.  1.  sc.  2.  •  Epist.  !)H.    Omni  fortunA  Talentior,  ipse  animus  in  utram- 

que  partem  res  suas  diicit,  henta)que  ac  miseroe  vitie  sibi  caussa  est.  *  Fortuna,  quern  niniium  fovet,  stul- 
turn  facit.    Pub.  Mimtis.  "  Seneca,  de  beat.  vit.  cap.  14.    Miseri,  si  deserantur  ab  efi;  miseriores,  si 

obnmntur.        '  PluUrch.  vit.  ^us.        «•  Hor.  epIst.  I.  1.  ep.  IS.        »  Hor.         f  Bo€th.  2. 


Cure  af  Mdaiuluify. 


fPij*.  SUl 


S^ 


'  mend  it  in  llicir  precepts.  Demetrius,  in  Seneca,  iKieemed  it  &  great  iiii 
licity,  that  in  liis  life  time  he  liud  no  mierortune  ;  misertitn,  cut  niliil  unqui  --. 
acctditftt  advtrsi.  Adveraty  then  is  not  so  heavily  to  be  taken;  and  wcougiit 
not,  in  such  cases,  so  mucli  to  macerate  ourselves :  there  is  no  such  odds  in  po- 
verty and  riches.  To  conclude  in  '  Hieroms  words,  /  vaU  ask  oar  magnijicitet. 
that  build  with  marble,  and  bellow  a  whole  manor  on  a  thred,  xchul  difftrena 
betwixt  them  and  Pavl  the  ermite,  thai  bare  old  man  :  tkey  drink  injtKtU, 
he  tn  hit  hand :  he  is  poor,  and  goes  lo  heaven ;  Ihei/  are  rieh,  and  go  to  hell. 

MEMB.  IV. 
Against  Servitude,  Lost  of  Liberty,  ImprUonment,  Banithment, 

Seuvitvde.  loss  of  liberty,  imprisonmcut,  are  no  such  miseries  as  they  jr 
held  to  be  :  we  are  slaves  and  servants,  the  beat  of  us  all :  as  we  do  rcveren.  ■ 
our  masters,  so  do  our  masters  their  superiours:  gentlemen  serve  nobles,  aini 
nobles  are  subordinate  to  kings  :  Omne  sub  regno  graviore  regnum  :  priii-  ■  • 
themselves  are  Gods  servants  :  Reges  in  iptos  imperium  est  Jovis :  tbey  aj  ■ 
subject  to  their  own  la  wes,  and  as  the  kings  of  China  endure  more  than  slkvisii 
imprisonment,  to  maintain  tlieir  state  and  greatness,  tliey  never  come  nbrmid. 
Alexander  was  a  slave  lo  fear,  Ceesar  of  pride,  Vespasian  to  his  mony,  {nihil 
enim  reftrt,  rerum  sis  servus  an  hominutn)  Heliogabalus  to  his  gut,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  Lovers  are  slaves  to  tlieir  mistresses,  rich  men  to  their  gold,  cour- 
tiers generally  to  lust  und  ambition,  and  all  slaves  to  our  affections,  as  Evan- 
gelus  well  diBCOurseih  in  "  Macrobius,  and  ''  Seneca  the  philosopher ;  asti- 
dttam  servitulem,  exlremam  et  ineluctabitem,  he  calls  it ;  a  continual  sUving. 
to  be  ao  captivated  by  vices :  and  who  is  free  ?  Why  then  dost  thou  repine  t 
Satis  est  polens,  Hierom  saitli,  gai  servire  non  cogitur.  Tliou  carriest  no 
burdens;  thou  art  no  prisoner,  no  drudge;  and  thousands  want  tliat  liberty, 
those  pleasures  which  thou  host.  Thou  art  not  sick  ;  and  what  wouldst  tl 
have?  But  nitimur  in  vetitutn,  we  must  all  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit, 
we  injoyTied  to  go  to  such  and  such  places,  we  would  not  willii^gly  go : 
being  barred  of  our  h'bertv,  this  alone  toniienta  our  wandring  soul,  that  \ 
may  not  go.  A  citizen  of  ours,  saitli  '  Cardan,  was  60  years  of  age,  aad  El 
never  been  forth  of  the  wals  of  the  city  Millan :  the  prince  hearing  of  J 
commanded  him  not  to  stir  out :  being  now  forbidden  that  which  all  hisf 
he  had  neglected,  he  earnestly  desired;  and,  being  denied,  dalore  confea 
mortem  oliiit,  he  dyed  for  grief. 

What  1  have  said  of  servitude,  I  aiy  again  of  imprisonment,  we  a 
soncrs.  *■  What  is  our  life  but  a  prison  ?  We  are  all  imprisoned  in 
The  world  itself  to  some  men  is  a  prison,  our  nari'ow  seas  are  so  many  ditcbniS 
and,  when  they  have  compassed  the  glolie  of  the  earth,  they  would  fain  go 
see  what  is  done  in  the  moon,  la  '  Muscovy  and  ntany  other  northern  parts, 
all  over  Scandia,  they  are  imprisoned  half  tne  year  in  stoves ;  tl)ey  dare  not 
peep  out  for  cold.  At  'Aden  in  Arabia,  they  are  penned  in  all  day  long  wkk.-i- 
that  other  extreme  of  heat,  and  keep  their  markets  in  ihc  night.  What  i^i 
ship  but  a  prison  ?  and  so  many  cities  ore  but  as  so  many  hives  of  beet,  1 
hiis  :  hut  that  which  thou  abliorrest,  many  seek  :  women  keep  in  all  win 
and  most  part  of  summer,  to  preserve  their  beauties;  some  for  love  of  stu< 
Demoslheoes  shaved  his  bearu.  because  he  would  cut  off  all  oc( 
abroad :  how  many  monks  and  friers,  anchorites,  abandon  the 

.  H.  rll,  Paol.  ErmU.    Ubri  rat  ni 
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chus  in  urbe^piscis  in  arido.  Art  in  prison  ?  Make  right  use  of  it,  and  mor- 
tifie  thyself.  ^  Where  may  a  man  contemplate  better  then  in  solitariness^  or 
study  more  then  in  quietness  ?  Many  worthy  men  have  been  imprisoned  all 
their  lives  ;  and  it  hath  been  occasion  of  great  honour  and  glory  to  them,  much 
publick  good  by  their  excellent  meditation.  **Ptolom«us,  king  of  Egypt, 
cum,  viribus  attenuatis,  injirmd  valetudine  laboraret^  miro  discendi  studio 
affectuSy  Sfc,  now  being  taken  with  a  grievous  infirmity  of  body  that  he  could 
not  stir  abroad,  became  Stratos  scholler,  fell  hard  to  his  book,  and  gave  him- 
self wholly  to  contemplation ;  and  upon  that  occasion  (as  mine  author  adds) 
pulcherrimum  regice  opulentite  monumentum,  Sfc,  to  his  great  honour  built 
that  renowned  library  at  Alexandria,  wherein  were  40000  volumes.  Severinus 
Boethius  never  writ  so  elegantly  as  in  prison,  Paul  so  devoutly,  for  most  of  his 
epistles  were  dictated  in  his  bands.  Joseph,  saith  *  Austin,  got  more  credit 
in  prison y  then  when  he  distributed  com,  and  was  lord  of  Pharaohs  house. 
It  bring  many  a  lewd  riotous  fellow  home,  many  wandring  rogues  it  settles, 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  like  raving  tygers,  ruined  themselves  and  others. 
Banishment  is  no  grievance  at  all.  Omne  solum  forti  patria^  Sfc,  et  patria 
est,  ubicunque  bene  est :  that's  a  mans  country  where  he  is  well  at  ease.  Many 
travel  for  pleasure  to  that  city,  saith  Seneca,  to  which  thou  art  banished : 
and  what  a  part  of  the  citizens  are  strangers  bom  in  other  places  ?  J  Inco- 
lentibus  patria ;  *tis  their  country  that  are  bom  in  it ;  and  they  would  think 
themselves  banished  to  go  to  the  place  which  thou  leavest,  and  from  which 
thou  art  so  loth  to  depart.  Tis  no  disparagement  to  be  a  stranger,  or  so 
irksome  to  be  an  exile.  ^  The  rain  is  a  stranger  to  the  earth,  rivers  to  the 
sea,  Jupiter  in  Egypt,  the  sun  to  us  all.  The  soul  is  an  alien  to  the  body,  a 
nightingale  to  the  ayre,  a  swallow  in  an  house,  and  Ganymede  in  heaven,  an 
elephant  in  Rome,  a  phcenix  in  India  ;  and  such  things  commonly  please  us 
best,  which  are  most  strange,  and  come  farthest  off.  Those  old  Hebrews 
esteemed  the  whole  world  Gentiles ;  the  Greeks  held  all  barbarians  but  them- 
selves ;  our  modern  Italians  account  of  us  as  dull  transalpines  by  way  of  re- 
proach ;  they  scorn  thee  and  thy  country  which  thou  so  much  admirest.  Tis 
a  childish  humour  to  hone  ailer  home,  to  be  discontent  at  that  which  others 
seek ;  to  prefer,  as  base  Islanders  and  Norvegians  do,  their  own  ragged  iland 
before  Italy  or  Greece,  the  gardens  of  the  world.  There  is  a  base  nation  in 
the  north,  saith  ^  Pliny,  called  Chauci,  that  live  amongst  rocks  and  sands  by 
the  seaside,  feed  on  fish,  drmk  water  :  and  yet  these  base  people  account  them- 
selves slaves  in  respect,  when  they  come  to  Rome.  Ita  est  profecto  (as  he 
concludes) ;  multis  fortuna  parcit  in  pcenam  :  so  it  is.  Fortune  favours  some 
to  live  at  home,  to  their  further  punishment;  'tis  want  of  judgement.  All 
places  are  distant  from  heaven  alike ;  the  sun  shines  happily  as  warm  in  one 
city  as  in  another ;  and  to  a  wise  man  there  is  no  difference  of  climes :  friends 
are  every  where  to  him  that  behaves  himself  well ;  and  a  prophet  is  not  es- 
teemed in  his  own  countiy.  Alexander,  Csesar,  Trajan,  Adnan,  were  so  many 
land-leapers,  now  in  the  east,  now  in  the  west,  little  at  home ;  and  Polus 
Venetus,  Lod.  Veilomannus,  Pinzonus,  Cadamustus,  Columbus,  Americus  Ves- 
putius,  Vascus  Gama,  Drake,  Candish,  Oliver  Anort,  Schouten,  got  all  their 
honour  by  voluntary  expeditions.  But  you  say,  such  mens  travel  is  voluntary  ; 
we  are  compelled,  and,  as  malefactors,  must  depart :  yet  know  this  of  "*  Plato 
to  be  tme,  ultori  Deo  summa  cura  peregrinus  est :  God  hath  an  especial  care 
of  strangers ;  and,  when  he  wants  friends  and  allies,  he  shall  deserve  better  and 

K  Uhl  verior  contemplatio  quam  In  aoUtudine  ?  ubi  atudlum  soUdlua  quam  in  quiete  ?         ^  Alex,  ab  Alex. 
gen.  dier.  lib.  1.  cap.  2.  <  In  Pa.  76.    Non  Ita  laudatur  Joaeph  cum  fromenta  dlatribneret,  ac  quum  car. 

cerem  babitaret.  •(  Boethius.         ^  Philoatratua,  in  delldia.    Peregrini  aunt  imbrea  in  terrft,  et  flurii  in 

mari ;  Jupiter  apud  JEgyptoa ;  sol  apud  omnes;  hospes  anlniaincorpore.liiaclnia  in  afire,  hinindo  in  donio, 
Ganymedes  coelo,  &c.  >  Lib.  16.  cap.  1.    Nullam  firugem  babent;  potua  ex  imbre :  et  lue  gentca,  si  vln- 

raiitur,  &c.  *■  Lib.  5.  de  legibus.    Cumque  cognatU  careat  et  amlcls,  mi^rem  apud  Deoa  et  apud  ho- 

mines misericordiam  mecetur. 
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fid  more  favour  with  God  and  men.  Besides  the  pl;:asure  of  peregnnation, 
iriety  of  objects  will  make  amends ;  and  so  many  nobles,  Tiuly,  Aristides, 
hemistoclcSy  Theseus,  Codnis,  &c.  as  have  been  banished,  will  give  sufficient 
edit  unto  it.     Read  Pet.  Alcionius  his  two  books  of  this  subject. 

MEMB.   V. 

Against  sorrow  for  Death  of  Friends  or  otherwise j  vain  Fear,  ^c. 

Death  and  departure  of  friends  arc  things  generally  grievous  :  "  omnium 
%(B  in  humand  vitd  contingunt,  luctus  atque  mors  sunt  acerbissima  ;  the  most 
istere  and  bitter  accidents  that  can  hap|)en  to  a  man  in  this  life,  in  teternum 
iledicerey  to  part  for  ever,  to  forsake  the  world  and  all  our  friends ;  'tii 
\timum  terribilium,  the  last  and  the  greatest  terrour,  most  irkesome  and 
oublesome  unto  us.  '^Homo  toties  moritur,  quoties  amittit  suos.  And 
ough  we  hope  for  a  better  life,  etemall  happiness,  after  these  painiiill  and 
iserable  daies,  yet  we  cannot  compose  our  selves  willingly  to  dye ;  the  re- 
embrance  of  it  is  most  grievous  unto  us,  especially  to  such  who  are  fortu- 
ite  and  rich  :  they  start  at  the  name  of  death,  as  an  horse  at  a  rotten  poit. 
3iy  what  you  can  of  that  other  world,  with  p  Mctezuma  that  Indian  pnnce, 
mum  est  esse  hie,  they  had  rather  be  here.  Nay  many  generous  spirits,  and 
ave  staid  men  otherwise,  ai'c  so  tender  in  this,  that,  at  the  loss  of  a  dear 
end,  they  will  cry  out,  roarc,  and  tear  their  haire,  lamenting  some  months 
cer,  houling,  O  hone,  as  those  Irish  women,  and  ^Greeks,  at  their  graves, 
immit  many  undecent  actions,  and  almost  go  besides  themselves.  My  dear 
ther,  my  sweet  husband,  mine  only  brothers  dead !  to  whom  shall  I  make  my 
oan  'I  0  me  miserum  !   Qu is  dahit  in  iacrymas  fontem  ?  SfC,  What  shall  I  do  ? 

n1  totum  hoc  studlum  luctu  fraterna  mihi  mora       I      My  brothera  death  my  itady  hath  undone ; 
Abf tullt ;  hei !  miaero  frater  adempte  mihi !  |      Woe's  me !  alas !  my  brother  he  is  gone ! 

ezentius  would  not  live  after  his  son  : 

*  Nunc  riTO,  nee  adhuc  homines  Incemque  relinquu ! 
Sed  linquam 

id  Pompeys  wife  cryed  out  at  the  news  of  her  husbands  death,  Turpe  mori 
st  te  solo  non  posse  dolore,  ^violenta  luctu  et  nescia  tolerandi,  as  "Taci- 
s  of  Agrippina,  not  able  to  moderate  her  passions.  So,  when  she  heard  her 
n  was  slam,  she  abruptly  broke  off  her  work,  changed  countenance  and 
lour,  tore  her  hair,  and  fell  a  roaring  down  right : 

subitUH  misers*  calor  ossa  reliquit ;  I  Evolat  infclix,  et  femineo  ulnlatu, 


Kxciiasi  manibuff  radii,  revolutaque  pensa :  |         Sctnsa  comam 

lother  would  needs  run  upon  the  swords  point  after  Euryalus  departure, 

*  Figite  me,  si  qua  est  pietas,  in  me  omnia  tela 
Coi^icite,  o  Rutull ! 

let  me  dye !  some  good  man  or  other  make  an  end  of  me  !  How  did  Achilles 
ice  on  for  Patroclus  departure  ?  A  black  cloud  of  sorrows  overshadowed  him, 
ith  Homer.  Jacob  rent  his  clothas,  put  sack-cloth  about  his  loincs,  sorrowed 
•  his  son  a  long  season,  and  could  not  be  comforted,  but  would  needs  go  down 
:o  the  grave  unto  his  son  (Gen.  37.  37).  Many  years  after,  the  remembrance 
such  friends,  of  such  accidents,  is  most  gi'ievous  unto  us,  to  see  or  hear  of  it, 
5ugh  it  concern  not  our  selves,  but  others.  Scaliger  saitli  of  himself,  that  he 
ver  read  Socrates  death,  in  Platos  Phnedon,  but  he  wept :  ^Austin  shed  tears 
len  he  read  the  destruction  of  Troy.  But,  howsoever  this  passion  of  sorrow  be 
)lent,  bitter,  and  seisoth  familiarly  on  wise,  valiant,  discreet  men,  yet  it  may 
rely  be  withstood,  it  may  be  diverted.  For,  what  is  there  in  this  life,  that 
should  be  so  dear  unto  us  ?  or  that  we  should  so  much  deplore  the  departure 
a  friend  ?   Tlie  greatest  pleasures  are  coniinon  society,  to  enjoy  one  anothers 

Cardan,  de  ronsol.  lib.  2.  "  Sencra.  p  Benxo.  n  Summn  mane  lUuIatum  oriuntur,  pevtnra  |ier- 
lentea,  ftr.  mlseraUlt  speclaculum  i-xhihentes.    Ortelius,  in  GnniA.  'Catullus.  *V|ivi|. 

lean.        ".1  Annal.        '  Virjt.  -lin.  I».        "  Confess.  1. 1. 
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presence,  feasting,  hawking,  hunting,  brooks,  woods,  hils,  musick,  dancing, 
&c.  all  this  is  but  vanity  and  iosse  of  time,  as  I  have  sufficiently  declared. 

'  dttm  Ublmus,  dum  serta,  onguenU,  pueUas,      I  Whilst  we  drink,  prank  our  lehrea,  with  wenches 


Poscimus,  obrepit  non  intellects  senectus.  ^    |  Old  age  upon*s  at  unawares  doth  sally.  [dally. 

As  alchymists  spend  that  small  modicum  they  have,  to  get  gold,  and  never 
finde  out,  we  lose  and  neglect  eternity,  for  a  little  momentary  pleasure,  which 
we  cannot  enjoy,  nor  shall  ever  attain  to  in  this  life.     We  abhor  death,  pain, 
and  giief,  all ;  and  yet  we  will  do  nothing  of  that  which  should  vindicate  us 
from,  but  rather  voluntarily  thrust  our  selves  upon  it.   ^  The  lascivums pre- 
fers his  whore  before  his  life,  or  good  estate  ;  an  angry  man^  his  revenge ;  a 
parasite,  his  gut ;  ambitious,  honours ;  covetous,  wealth ;  a  thief,  his  booty  ; 
a  souldier,  his  spoyle ;  we  abhor  diseases,  and  yet  we  pull  them  upon  us.  We 
are  never  better  or  freer  from  cares  then  when  we  sleep ;  and  yet,  which  we  so 
much  avoid  and  lament,  death  is  but  a  perpetuall  sleep ;  and  why  should  it 
(as  '  Epicurus  argues)  so  much  afifright  us  ?  When  we  are,  death  is  not :  but 
when  death  is,  then  we  are  not :  our  life  is  tedious  and  troublesome  unto  him 
that  lives  best ;  *  Uis  a  misery  to  be  bom,  a  pain  to  live,  a  trouble  to  die ; 
death  makes  an  end  of  our  miseries ;  and  yet  we  cannot  consider  of  it.   A  little 
before  ^  Socrates  drank  his  potion  of  cicuta,  he  bid  the  citizens  of  Athens 
cheerfully  farewell,  and  concluded  his  speech  with  this  short  sentence :  My 
time  is  now  come  to  be  gone,  I  to  my  death,  you  to  live  on;  but  which  of  these 
is  best,  God  alone  knows.  For  there  is  no  pleasure  here,  but  sorrow  is  annexed 
to  it,  repentance  follows  it.   ^  If  I  feed  liberally^  lam  likely  sick  or  surfeit ; 
if  I  live  sparingly,  my  hunger  and  thirst  is  not  allayed:  I  am  well  neither 
full  nor  fasting ;  if  I  live  honest,  I  bum  in  lust ;  if  I  take  my  pleasure,  I  tire 
and  starve  my  self,  and  do  injury  to  my  body  and  soul.  ^  Of  so  small  a  quan- 
tity of  mirth,  how  much  sorrow  !  after  so  little  pleasure,  how  great  misery  ! 
Tis  both  waies  troublesome  to  me,  to  rise  and  go  to  bed,  to  eat  and  provide 
my  meat ;  cares  and  contentions  attend  me  all  day  long,  fears  and  suspicions 
all  my  life.  I  am  discontented ;  and  why  should  I  desire  so  much  to  live  ?  But  an 
happy  death  will  make  an  end  of  all  our  woes  and  miseries;  Omnibus  una  meis 
certa  medela  malis.    Why  shouldst  thou  not  then  say,  with  old  Simeon,  since 
thou  art  so  well  affected.  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace  ;  or,  with 
Paul,  /  desire  to  be  dissolved,  and  to  be  with  Christ  ?     Beata  mors,  qua  ad 
beatam  vitam  aditum  aperit ;  'tis  a  blessed  houre  that  leads  us  to  a  "  blessed 
life  ;  and  blessed  are  they  that  dye  in  the  Lord.    But  life  is  sweet ;  and  death 
is  not  so  terrible  in  it  self  as  the  concomitants  of  it,  a  loathsome  disease,  pain, 
horrour,  &c,  and  many  times  the  manner  of  it,  to  be  hanged,  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel,  to  be  burned  alive.     ^Servetus  the  heretick,  that  suffered  in 
Geneva,  when  he  was  brought  to  the  stake,  and  saw  the  executioner  come 
with  fire  in  his  hand,  homo,  viso  igne,  tarn  horrendum  exclamavit,  ut  univer- 
sum  populum  perterrefecerit,  roared  so  loud,  that  he  terrified  the  people.  An 
old  Stoick  would  have  scorned  this.     It  troubles  some  to  be  unburied,  or  so  : 


K  non  te  optima  mater 

Condet  huml,  patriove  onerabit  membra  sepulcro : 
AUtibus  linquere  feris,  et  gurgite  mersum 

tivu 


Thy  genUe  parents  shall  not  bury  thee. 
Amongst  thine  ancestors  entomb'd  to  be ; 
But  feral  fowle  thy  carcass  shall  devoure. 
Or  drowned  corps  hungry  fish  maws  shall  scouie. 


Unda  feret,  piscesque  Impasti  yulnera  lambent : 

As  Socrates  told  Crito,  it  concerns  me  not  what  is  done  with  me  when  I  am 
dead  ;  facilisjactura  sepulcri :  I  care  not,  so  long  as  I  feel  it  not :  let  them 
set  mine  head  on  the  pike  of  Tenariffa,  and  my  quarters  in  the  foure  parts  of 
the  world, pascam  licet  in  cruce  corvos:  let  wolves  or  bears  devoure 

*  Juvenalis.        J  Amator  scortum  vitse  preponit,  iracundus  vindictam,  parasitus  nilam,  ambitiosus  hono- 
res,  avarus  opes,  miles  rapinam,  ftir  predam  ;  morbos  odimus  et  accersimus.    Card.  ■  Seneca.  Quiyn 

nofl  sumua,  mors  non  adest ;  cum  vero  mors  adest,  tum  nos  non  somas.  "  Bernard,  c.  8.  med.    Nasd 

miserum,  vivere  posna,  angustia  mori.  ^  Plato,  Apol.  Socratis.    Sed  jam  hora  est  hinc  abire,  &c. 

''  Comedi  ad  satietatem,  gravltas  me  offendit ;  parclus  <Kli,  non  est  expletum  desiderium ;  venereas  deliciss 
sequor,  hinc  morbus,  lasslliido,  &c.  *  Bern.  c.  3.  med.    De  tantillA  Intltift,  quanta  tristitia ;  post  tan- 

tam  Toluptatem,  qusm  gravis  miseria !         *  Est  enim  mors  pionim  felix  transitus  de  labore  ad  refHgerium, 
de  exspectatione  ad  premium.  '  Vaticanus,  ritA  c;}us.  R  Luc. 


f 


'art.  %  Sei.4  ^ 

>r  heaven  curen    ' 
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■.alo  lei/itur  ijui  no/i  kabet  urnam ;  tlie  caiiupy  uf  ! 

him  thut  Imlh  no  tutnb.     Ha  likewise  Ibr  our  friends,  why  sliouM  tlieir  (tf- 

ji^irture  so  much  troublt;  us?  Tliey  are  better,  as  we  hope;  and  for  what  il^t : 

(lost  thou  lament,  ai  those  ilo,  whom  Paul  taxed  in  his  time,  (1  Thes.  4.  I 

that  tiave  no  hope  ?     Trs  fit  there  should  be  some  soleianity. 


ICoditAatd,  mmmqiK  dMn  itla  LEidnignitH.  ^^ 

Jobs  friends  said  nut  a  word  to  him  the  first  seven  daies,  but  let  sorrow  ihH 
discontent  take  their  course,  thtmsdvea  sitting  sad  and  silent  by  him.  W^^| 
Jupiter  himself  wept  for  Sarpedon,  what  else  did  tlie  poet  insinuate,  but  l^^| 
some  sorrow  is  gwod  ?  ^H 

'  ^FirK'^iro*"^  """^  ""■'"' '"  ""^  ""'  ^1 

wlio  can  blame  a  tender  mother,  if  she  weep  for  her  children  ?     Besidesj^^l 
J  Plutarch  holds,  'tis  not  in  our  power  not  to  lament :  indnlentia  not  cwa* 
eontingit :  it  takes  away  mercy  and  pilty,  not  to  be  sad  ;  'tis  a  natuml  paaeion 
,  to  weep  for  our  friends,  nn  irresistibk'  passion  to  bment  and  grieve.      /  k»ov 

vot  how,  {saith  Seneca)  but  iomctimet  'tU  good  to  be  miserable  in  ntisen^^^ 
and /or  the  most  part  all  grief'  evacuates  itself  by  learet :  ^^H 

Ki^Jetur  bwrjnnlf,  cfrFrltarquc.  ilulor  :  ^^^H 

yet,  after  a  dayet  mourutnij  or  two,  comfort  thy  sclfjor  thy  Aeovifl^^l 
(Ecclee.  38.  17),  '  Noa  decet  drfanctum  ignavo  qtieslu  prosei/ui :  'Iwib 
Germanicus  advice  of  old,  thai  we  should  not  dwell  too  long  upon  our 
passions,  to  be  desperately  sad,  immoderate  ^rievers,  to  let  Uiem  tyrannixc; 
there's  indoUntite  ars,  a  medium  to  be  kept:  we  do  not  laaith  ""Austin) 
forbid  men  to  grieve,  but  to  grieve  overmuch.  I  fortnd  not  a  man  to  be 
angry  ;  but  I  ask  fur  what  caute  he  is  so  ?  Not  to  be  sad,  bat  why  he  is 
tad?  not  fa  fear,  but  wherefore  is  he  afraid?  I  require  a  mudenttion  » 
Weil  as  a  just  reason.  "The  Romans,  and  most  civil  commonwealths,  have 
«ct  a  time  to  such  solemnities :  they  must  not  mourn  after  a  certain  day ; 
or  if  in  a  family  a  child  be  born,  a  daughter,  or  a  ton  married,  tome  ttalt 
or  honour  he  conferred,  a  brother  be  redeemed  from  his  bands,  a  friend  from 
his  enemies,  or  the  like,  they  must  lament  no  more.  And  'tis  fit  it  snould 
be  so ;  to  what  end  is  all  their  funeral  pump,  complaints,  and  t«ars  ?  When 
Socrates  was  dying,  his  friends  Apollodorus  and  Crito,  with  some  others,  were 
weeping  by  him ;  which  he  perceiving,  asked  them  what  they  meant :  'for 
that  very  cause,  he  put  all  the  women  out  nf  the  roome  ;  upon  which  toardt 
of  his,  they  were  abashed,  and  ceased  from  their  tears.  Lodovicus  Cor^ 
lesius,  a  rich  lawyer  of  Padua  (as  PBernardinus  Scardeonius  relates)  com- 
manded by  his  last  will,  and  a  great  mulct  if  otherwise  to  his  lieir,  that  uo 
funeral  should  lie  kept  for  bim,  no  man  should  lament;  but,  as  at  a  wedding, 
nmsick  and  minstrels  to  be  provided  ;  and,  instead  of  black  mourners,  he  took 
order  i(Aa(  twelve  virgins  clad  in  green  should  carry  him  to  the  chnrch. 
His  will  and  testament  was  accordingly  performed,  and  he  buried  in  S'  So- 


I 


phies  church,  'TuUy  was  much  grieved  for  his  daughter  Tulliolas  t 
at  first,  until  such  time  that  he  had  confirmed  his  mind  with  some  philoso- 
phical precepts  :  'then  he  began  to  triumph  over  fortune  and  grief ,  and,  for 
her  reception  into  heaven,  to  be  muck  more  joyed  then  before  he  was  troubled 

I  nUwAnm,  nr  tnMn  fiu:tfF«iir. 
iia,  (T  deeUniJ.iri.c.immii 

Ub.  M  rnatH).       •  Prvccjili*  TibilnanuHtm 

gruecnlAkn  evifimnae  rmpU,  Unia 

^ .  ™_. ,  .. , -.-  , .  _c  untLUn  pluke  mink  vidisor,  vkcliin|iir 

et  nminiS  Muniptwie. 
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for  her  loss.  If  an  heathen  man  could  so  fortifie  himself  from  philosophy, 
what  shall  a  Christian  from  divinity  ?  Why  doest  thou  so  macerate  thy  selfe  ? 
'Tis  an  inevitable  chance,  the  first  statute  in  Magna  Charta,  an  everlasting 
act  of  parliament,  all  must  ^  die. 

■  Constat  Ktemi  positamaae  lege  est, 
Ut  constet  gmitan/  nihil. 

It  cannot  be  revoked  :  we  are  all  mortal ;  and  these  all-commanding  gods  and 
princes  die  like  men : 

*  InTolrtt  homile  pvlter  et  celsam  capat, 
^qiiatque  Bununis  infima. 

O  weak  condition  of  humane  estate  !  Sylvius  exclaims  :  ^  Ladislaus,  king  of 
Bohemia,  18  yeeres  of  youth,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  so  potent,  rich,  for- 
tunate, and  happy,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  friends,  amongst  so  many  *■  phy- 
sicians, now  ready  to  be  ^  married,  in  36  houres  sickned  and  died.  We 
must  so  be  gone  sooner  or  later  all,  and,  as  Calliopius  in  the  comedy  took 
his  leave  of  his  spectators  and  auditors,  Vos  valete  et  plaudite. — Calliopius 
recensuL  must  we  bid  the  world  farewell,  {Exit  Calliopius)  and,  having  now 
plaid  our  parts,  for  ever  be  gone.  Tombs  and  monuments  have  the  like 
fate  :  Data  sunt  ipsis  quoque  fata  sepulcris ;  kingdomes,  provinces,  towns, 
and  cities,  have  their  periods,  and  are  consumed.  In  those  flourishing  times 
of  Troy,  Mycenee  was  the  fairest  city  in  Greece ;  Oracia  cuncta  imperitabat ; 
but  it,  alas!  and  XhdX* Assyrian  Nineve,  are  quite  overthrown.  The  like 
fate  hath  that  Egyptian  and  Boeotian  Thebes,  Delos,  commune  GrtecuB  con- 
ciliabulum,  the  common  councel-house  of  Greece;  *and  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  that  ever  the  sun  shone  upon,  hath  now  nothing  but  walls  and 
rubbish  left.  ^Quid  Pandionice  restant^  nisi  nomen,  Athence?  Thus 
^  Pausanias  complained  in  his  times.  And  where  is  Troy  it  self  now,  Perse- 
polis,  Carthage,  Cyzicum,  Sparta,  Argos,  and  all  those  Grecian  cities  ?  Syra- 
cuse and  Agrigentum,  the  fairest  towns  in  Sicily,  which  had  sometimes  700000 
inhabitants,  are  now  decayed  :  the  names  of  Hieron,  Empedocles,  &c.  of  those 
mighty  numbers  of  people,  only  left.  One  Anacharsis  is  remembred  amongst 
tlie  Scythians ;  the  world  it  self  must  have  an  end,  and  every  part  of  it. 
CcBtera  igitur  urbes  sunt  mor  tales,  as  Peter  ^Gillius  concludes  of  Constantino- 
ple ;  h(BC  sane,  quamdiu  erunt  homines,  futura  mihi  videtur  immortalis ;  but 
'tis  not  so :  nor  site,  nor  strength,  nor  sea,  nor  land,  can  vindicate  a  city ;  but  it 
and  all  must  vanish  at  last.  And,  as  to  a  traveller,  great  mountains  seem 
plains  afar  off,  at  last  are  not  discerned  at  all ;  cities,  men,  monuments  decay  : 

nee  solidis  prodest  sua  machina  terris :  the  names  are  only  left, 

those  at  length  forgotten,  and  are  involved  in  perpetual  night. 

*  Returning  out  of  Asia,  when  I  sailed  from  JEgina  toward  Megara,  I 
began  (saith  Servius  Sulpitius,  in  a  consolatory  epistle  of  his  to  Tully)  to  view 
the  country  round  about.  JEgina  was  behind  me,  Megara  before,  Piraeus 
on  the  right  hand,  Corinth  on  the  left,  what  flourishing  towns  heretofore^ 
now  prostrate  and  overwhelmed  before  mine  eyes  !  I  began  to  think  with 
myself,  Alas  !  why  are  we  men  so  much  disquieted  with  the  departure  of  a 
friend,  whose  life  is  much  shorter,  ^  when  so  many  goodly  cities  lye  buried 
before  us  ?  Remember,  0  Servius,  thou  art  a  man  ;  and  with  that  I  was  much 
confirmed,  and  corrected  myself.  Correct  then  likewise,  and  comfort  thy  self 
in  this,  that  we  must  necessarily  dye,  and  all  dye,  that  we  shall  rise  again,  as 
Tully  held,  jucundiorque  multo  congressus  nosterfuturus,  quam  insuavis  et 
acerbus  digressus,  our  second  meeting  shall  be  much  more  pleasant,  then  our 
departure  was  grievous. 

*  Ut  lignum  url  natum,  arista  secari,  sic  homines  mori.  *  Boeth.  lib.  2,  met.  8.  *  Bo£th.  *  Nic. 
Hensel.  Breslagr.  fol.  47.  *  Twenty  then  proent.  r  To  Magdalen,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  seventh 
of  France.    Obeunt  noctesque  dlcsque,  &r.         ■  Assyrlomm  rei^a  (Vindltus  deleta.        ■  Omnium,  quot  un- 


quam  sol  aspexit,  urbiom  maxima.  ^  Oiid.  •  Arcad.  Ub.  8.  *  Praefat.  Topogr.  Constantinop. 

•  Epist.  Tull.  lib.  3.       '  Qoum  tot  oppldonun  cadaTcra  ante  ocnlos  projecta  jacent. 
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Cure  of  Sfelanchofy.  [Part.'Z.  Sm.'^ 

my  most  dear  aud  luving  IVietid,  my  sole  friend : 


l 

^^H     Anil  who  can  blarnt  my  woe  ?     Thou  mayst  be  ashamed,  I  say  witli ^  Senecx, 

^^H     to  confess  it,  in  «uc'i  a  '  tempest  as  thU  to  have  but  one  anchor ;  go  seeJt  &n- 

^^M     other :  and,  I'oi'  Wis  part,  thou  dost  him  great  injury  to  desire  his  lon^r  life. 

^^M     1  Wilt  thou   hav«  him  crazed  and  sickly  stiU,  Uke  a  tired  tiavdkv  ihu 

^^M     comes  weiiry  to  his  inne,  begin  his  journey  afresh,  or  ta  be  freed  Jrom  &£| 

^^V      miierie*  t     Thou  hudst  more  need  rejoice  that  he  is  gone.      Anotiier  comphiiu 

^^      of  a  most  sweet  wife,  a  youn^  wife,  {Nondum  guglulerat  Jlavun  Proaetpina 

crinem)  such  a  wife  as  no  mortal  man  ever  had,  so  good  a  wife :  but  s}ie  i> 

now  dead  and  gone,  Lethteoque  jacel  coadila  larcophago.  I  reply  to  him.  in 

Senecns  words,  if  audi  u  woman  at  least  ever  was  to  be  liad,  **  he  did  either 

ISO  Jind  ormake  her;  if  he  found  her,  he  may  as  happily  find  another;  if  he 
made  her,  as  Crltobulus  in  Xenophon  did  by  his,  he  may  as  good  cheap  io- 
f(>rm  another ;  El  bona  tarn  sequitur,  <juam  bona  prima  fuil :  he  need  not 
dispair,  so  long  as  the  same  master  is  to  be  had.  But  was  she  good  ?  Had  she 
been  so  tryed  peradventure  as  that  Ephesian  widow  in  Pelronius,  by  some 
Ew^;gering  souldier,  she  might  not  have  held  out.  Many  a  man  would  hav^ 
been  willingly  rid  of  his  :  before  thou  wast  bound  ;  now  thou  art  fr«e  ;  '  and 
'tis  bat  a  folly  ta  love  thy  fetters,  though  they  be  of  gold.  Come  iDt 
Ifiird  place,  you  shall  have  an  aged  &ther  sighing  Tor  a  sonne,  a  pretty  eh"' 
"ImpulK  pKtuii,  qiuUe  vcl  Implji  I        ^R«m>w  Iwi-' — 

or  some  fine  daughter  that  dyed  yonug," Nondum  expertanovi  gaudiaj 
tori — or  forlorn  son  for  his  decea^  father.  But  why  ?  Prior  exiit, 
inlrainl ;  he  came  first,  and  he  must  go  firat.  Tu  frustra  jnus,  keit,^ 
What  ?  wouldst  thou  have  the  laws  of  nature  altered,  and  him  to 
alwayes?  Julius  Cesar,  Augustus,  Alcibiades,  Galen,  Aristotle,  bst 
fathers  young.  And  why  on  the  other  side  shouldst  thou  so  heavily  takej 
deatli  of  thy  little 

i  he  died  before  his  time  perhaps,  not  yet  come  to  the* solstice  of  his  age !  yet 

was  he  not  mortal  ?     Hear  that  divine  p  Epictetua  :     If  thou  covet  thy  wife. 

friends,  children,  should  live  alwayes,  thou  art  a  fool.     He  was  a  line  child 

^^        indeed,  dignus  Apollineis  lacrymii,  a  sweet,  a  loving,  a  fair,  a  witty  child,  of 

^^L      great  liope,  another  Eteoneus,  whom  Pindarus  the  poet,  and  Aristides  the 

^^1       rhetorician,  so  much  lament ;  but  who  can  tell  whether  he  would  have  been 

^^V-      an  honest  man?     He  might  have  proved  a  thief,  a  rogue,  a  spendtlirift,  a 

^™       disobedient  son,  vexed  and  galled  thee  more  then  all  the  world  beside :  he 

might  have  wrangled  with  thee  and  disagreed,  or  with  his  brothers,  as  Eleocles 

ana  Polyoices,  and  broke  thy  heart ;  he  is  now  gone  to  eternity,  as  another 

Ganymede  in  the  i  flower  of  his  youth,  as  if  he  had  risen,  saith  Plutarch. 

'from  the  midst  nf  a  feast  before  he  was  drunk  ;  the  longer  he  hadtioed,  the 

worse  he  would  have  been,  and  quo  vita  /on^ior,  (Ambrose  thinks)  cufpa  nu- 

merosior,  more  sinful,  more  to  answer  he  would  have  had.     If  he  was  naught, 

tliou  maysl  be  glad  he  is  gone ;  if  good,  be  glad  thou  hadst  such  a  son.     Or 

art  thou  sure  he  was  good  ?     It  may  be  he  was  an  hypocrite,  as  many  ai«! ; 

and,  howsoever  he  spake  thee  fair,  peradventure  he  prayed,  amongst  the  rest 


!«  nee  t%Uu  merlU  m 
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that  Icaro-Menippus  heard  at  Jupiters  whiipering  place  in  Lucian,  for  his 
fathers  death,  because  he  now  kept  him  short,  he  was  to  inherit  much  goods, 
and  many  fair  manors  after  his  decease.  Or  put  case  he  was  very  good,  sup- 
pose the  best,  may  not  thy  dead  son  expostulate  with  thee,  as  he  did  in  tne 
same  *  Lucian,  Why  dost  thou  lament  my  death,  or  call  me  miserable  that 
am  much  more  happy  then  thy  self?  what  misfortune  is  hefaln  me  ?  Is  it 
because  I  am  not  bald,  crooked,  old,  rotten,  as  thou  art  ?  What  have  I  lost  ? 
some  of  your  good  chear,gay  cloths,  musick,  singing,  dancing,  kissing,  merry 
meetings,  thalami  lubentias,  S^c,  is  that  it?  Is  it  not  much  better  not  to  hun- 
ger at  all  then  to  eat:  not  to  thirst  then  to  drink  to  satisfie  thirst :  not  to  be 
cold  then  to  put  on  cloths  to  drive  away  cold  ?  You  had  more  need  rejoyce 
that  I  am  freed  from  diseases,  agues, cares,  anxieties, livor, love, covetousness, 
hatred,  envy,  malice,  that  I  fear  no  more  thieves,  tyrants,  enemies,  as  you  do. 
*  Id  cine  rem  et  manes  credis  curare  sepultos  ?  Do  they  concern  us  all,  think 
you,  when  we  are  once  dead  ?  Console  not  others  then  overmuch ;  wish  not  or 
fear  thine  own  death.  "  Summum  nee  metuas  diem,  nee  optes ;  'tis  to  no  purpose. 


ExceBsl  k  vitse  eramnis  fadlisque  lubensque, 
Ne  pejora  ipa4  morte  dehlnc  videam  : 


I  left  tbls  irksome  life  with  all  mine  heart. 
Lest  worse  then  death  should  happen  to  my  part. 


^'  Cardinal  Brundusinus  caused  this  epitaph  in  Rome  to  be  inscribed  on  his 
tomb,  to  shew  his  willingness  to  dye,  and  taxe  those  that  were  so  loth  to  depart. 
Weep  and  howl  no  more  then ;  'tis  to  small  purpose :  and,  as  Tully  adviseth 
us  in  the  like  case,  non  quos  amisimus,  sed  quantum  lugere  par  sit,  cogitemus: 
think  what  we  do,  not  whom  we  have  lost.  So  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  While 
the  child  was  yet  alive,  I  farted  and  wept;  but,  being  now  dead,  why  should 
I  fast  ?  Can  I  bring  him  again  ?  I  shall  go  to  him  ;  but  he  cannot  return  to 
me.  He  that  doth  otherwise  is  an  intemperate,  a  weak,  a  silly,  and  undiscreet 
man.  Though  Aristotle  deny  any  part  of  intemperance  to  be  conversant  about 
sorrow,  I  am  of  ^  Senecas  mind — he  that  is  wise  is  temperate ;  and  he  that  is 
temperate  is  constant,  free  from  passion  ;  and  he  that  is  such  a  one,  is  without 
sorrow,  as  all  wise  men  should  be.  The  *Thracians  wept  still  when  a  child  was 
born,  feasted  and  made  mirth  when  any  man  was  buried:  and  so  should  we  ra- 
ther be  glad  for  such  as  die  well,  that  they  are  so  happily  freed  from  the  miseries  of 
this  life.  When  Eteoneus,  that  noble  young  Greek,  was  so  generally  lamented 
by  his  friends,  Pindarus  the  poet  faines  some  god  saying,  Silete,  homines  ;  non 
enim  miser  est,  Sfc.  be  quiet,  good  folks ;  this  young  man  is  not  so  miserable 
as  you  think  ;  he  is  neither  gone  to  Styx  nor  Acheron,  sedgloriosus  et  senii  ex- 
per  8  her  OS,  he  lives  for  ever  in  the  Elysian  fields;  he  now  enjoyes  that  happinesse 
which  your  great  kings  so  earnestly  seek,  and  wears  that  garland  for  which  ye 
contend.  If  our  present  weakness  is  such,  we  cannot  moderate  our  passions  in 
this  behalf,  we  must  divert  them  by  all  means,  by  doing  something  else,  think- 
ing of  another  subject.  The  Italians,  most  part,  sleep  away  care  and  grief,  if 
it  unseasonably  seise  upon  them;  Danes,  Dutchmen,  Polanders,  and  Bohe- 
mians drink  it  down ;  our  countrymen  go  to  playes.  Doe  something  or  other ; 
let  it  not  transpose  thee;  or,  by  ^premeditation,  make  such  accidents  fami- 
liar, as  Ulysses,  that  wept  for  his  dog,  but  not  for  his  wife,  quodparatus  esset 
animo  ohfirmato^Plut.  de  anim.  tranq.) :  accustome  thyself,  and  harden  before 
hand,  by  seeing  other  mens  calamities,  and  applying  them  to  thy  present  estate : 
Pravisum,  est  levius,  quodfuit  ante,  malum,  I  will  conclude  with  *  Epictetus, 
If  thou  lovest  a  pot,  remember  'tis  but  a  pot  thou  lovest ;  and  thou  wilt  not 

•  Tool'  1 .  Tract,  de  luctu.  Quod  me  mortuum  miserum  vocas,  qui  te  sum  multo  feliclor  ?  aut  quid  acerfot 
mihi  putas  contigisse  ?  an  quia  non  sum  calvus,  senex,  ut  tu,  fade  rugosus,  incunrus,  &c.  O  demens ! 
quid  tibi  videtur  in  vit&  l)oni  ?  nimirum  amicitiaa,  ccenas,  &c.  Longe  melius  non  esurire  quam  edere ;  non 
sitire,  &c.  Gaude  potius  quod  morbos  et  febres  effiigerim,  angorem  anlmi,  &c.  EJulatTia  quid  prodest? 
quid  lacrymie,  fee.  *  ^^^'  *  Mart.  ^  Chytrpus,  delidls  Europe.  »  Epist.  66. 

^  Sardus,  de  mor.  gen.  r  Premeditatlone  tedlem  reddere  quemque  casum.    Plutarchus,  consolatione 

ad  ApoUonitmi.    Assueflurere  nos  casibus  debemnt.     TuU.  lib.  8.    Tusculan.  qunat.  'Cap.  8.     Si 

uUam  diligas,  memento  te  ollam  diligere :  non  perturbaberis  eh  contnctk  :  si  fillnm  aut  uxorem,  memento 
hominem  a  te  dtltgi,  ftv. 


i  6  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sect 

troubled  when  'tis  broken  :  if  thou  hrvest  a  ton  or  toife,  remember  tkey 
yrtall ;  and  thou  wilt  not  be  so  impatient.  And  for  false  fears  and  all  ot 
rtuito  incoiivcniciiccs,  mischances,  calamities,  to  resist  and    prepare 
Ives  not  to  faint,  is  l)est :  '  Stnltum  est  timere  quod  vitari  non  potest : 
folly  to  fear  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,  or  to  be  discouraged  at  all. 

^  Nam  quinquis  trepiduf  pa\'ct  vel  opUt, 
Abjedt  clypeuui,  locoque  motus. 
Nei-tit,  qua  vulrat  trahl,  catenam : 

r  lie  that  so  faints  or  fears,  and  yeelds  to  his  passion,  flings  away  his  o 
capons,  makes  a  cord  to  bind  himself,  and  puis  a  beam  upon  his  own  heai 

MEMB.  Vf. 

Against  Envie,  Livor,  Emulation^  Hatred^  Ambition,  Self-love,  and 

all  other  Affections, 

Against  those  other  ^  passions  and  affections,  there  is  no  better  reme< 
en  (as  mariners,  when  they  go  to  sea,  provide  all  thin^  necessary  to  rei 
Lempeat)  to  furnish  our  selves  with  philosophical!  and  divine  precepts,  otl 
BUS  exami)Ies  ;  ^  Pcriculum  ex  aliisjacere,  sibi  quod  ex  usu  siet :  to  1 
ice  our  hearts  with  love,  charity,  meekness,  patience,  and  counterpc 
ose  irregular  motions  of  cnvic,  livor,  spleen,  hatred,  with  their  opposite  vi 
cs,  as  we  bend  a  crooked  statFe  another  way ;  to  oppose  *  sufferance  to 
uTy  patience  to  reproach yhowniy  to  covetousness, fortitude  to  pusillanimr 
^ekncss  to  anger,  humility  to  pride  ;  to  examine  our  selves,  for  what  cai 
\  are  so  much  disquieted,  on  what  ground,  what  occasion,  is  it  just  or  iaine 
d  Uien  either  to  pacific  our  selves  by  reason,  to  divert  by  some  other  obje 
ntrary  passion,  or  premeditation.  ' Meditari  secum  oportet  quo  pacta  c 
rsarn  cerumnam/erat,  pericla,  damna,  exsilia  :  peregre  rediens  semper  t 
\et  aut  Jilii  peccatum,  aut  uxoris  mortem,  aut  morbumJiluB;  commut 
\e  hcsc ;  fieri  posse ;  ut  ne  quid  animo  sit  noi^um  :  to  make  them  familt 
en  all  kinde  of  calamities,  that,  when  they  happen,  they  may  be  lesse  trouh 
me  unto  us  {in  secundis  meditare,  quo  pacto  f eras  adversa),  or  out  of  m 
re  judgement  to  avoid  the  effect,  or  disannull  the  cause,  as  they  do  that  s 
mbled  with  tooth-ach,  pull  them  quite  out. 

Jt  vlTftt  castor,  slbi  testes  amputat  Ipne  :  I     The  beaver  bites  off 's  stones  to  save  tbe  rest 

Tu  quoque,  siqua  nocent,  abjice,  tutus  eris.         |      ]>o  thou  the  like  with  that  thou  art  opprest. 

*,  as  they  that  play  at  wasters,  exercise  themselves  by  a  few  cudgels  how 
oid  an  enemies  blows,  let  us  arm  our  selves  against  all  such  violent  incu 
•ns,  which  may  invade  our  minds.  A  little  experience  and  practice  « 
ire  us  to  it;  vetula  vulpes,  as  the  proverb  saith,  laqueo  haud  capitur ;  \ 
\  fox  is  not  so  easily  taken  in  a  snare ;  an  old  souldier  in  the  world,  i 
nkes,  should  not  be  disquieted,  but  ready  to  receive  all  fortunes,  encou 
•8,  and,  with  that  resolute  captain,  come  what  may  come,  to  make  answei 


-'inon  ulla  la1>onun, 


No  labour  comes  at  unawares  to  me ; 
For  I  have  long  before  cast  what  may  be. 


>  vlrgo,  nova  mi  fades,  ioopinave,  surglt : 
>mnla  percepi,  atque  animo  mecum  ante  peregl, 

non  hoc  primum  mea  pectora  vulnus 

Sensemnt ;  graviora  tuli 

e  commonwealth  of  *  Venice,  in  their  armory,  have  this  inscription,  Hap^ 
Ihat  citie  which  in  time  of  peace  thinks  of  war,  a  fit  motto  for  every  ma 
vate  house:  happy  is  the  man  that  provides  for  a  future  assault.  B 
my  times  we  complain,  repine  and  mutter  without  a  cause ;  we  give  way 
ssions,  we  may  resist,  and  will  not.  Socrates  was  bad  by  nature,  enviot 
;  he  confessed  to  Zopyrus  the  physiognomer,  accusing  him  of  it)  frowar 

Seneca.  ^  BoCth.  lib.  1.  pros.  4.  <*  Qui  invidiam  ferre  non  potest,  feme  contemptnm  roffit 

r.  Heautont.  •  Eplctetus,  c.  14.    SI  labor  ohjectus  fiierit  tolerantiv,  conviclum  pattenti«,  Sec 

consneveris,  vltiis  non  obtemperabis.  ' Ter.  Phor.  f  Alciat.  Embl.  ^  ^Irg.  JBn.         <  N 

'trens,  dellclis  Europic.    Felix  dvttas,  qu»  tempore  pads  de  bello  cogitat. 
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and  lascivious :  but,  as  he  was  Socrates,  he  did  correct  and  amend  himseir 
Thou  art  malicious,  envious,  covetous,  impatient,  no  doubt,  and  lascivious;  yet» 
as  thou  art  a  Christian,  correct  and  moderate  thyself.  Tis  something,  I  con- 
fesse,  and  able  to  move  any  man,  to  see  himself  contemned,  obscure,  neglected, 
disgraced,  undervalued,  J  left  behind :  some  cannot  endure  it,  no  not  constant 
Lipsius,  a  man  discreet  otherwise,  yet  too  weak  and  passionate  in  this,  as  his 
words  expresse — ^  collegas  oliniy  quos  ego  sine  fremitu  non  intueor^  nuper 
terrteji lias,  nunc  Macenates  et  Agrippas  habeo, .  .  ,summojam  montepotitos. 
But  he  was  much  to  blame  for  it :  to  a  wise  staid  man,  this  is  nothing ;  we  can- 
not all  be  honoured  and  rich,  all  Ceesars ;  if  we  will  be  content,  our  present 
state  is  good,  and,  in  some  mens  opinion,  to  be  preferred.  Let  them  go  on, 
get  wealth,  offices,  titles,  honours,  preferments,  and  what  they  will  themselves, 
by  chance,  fraud,  imposture,  simony,  and  indirect  means,  as  too  many  do,  by 
bribery,  flattery,  and  parasitical]  insinuation,  by  impudence,  and  time-serving : 
let  them  climb  up  to  advancement  in  despite  of  vertue ;  let  them  go  before^ 
crosse  fne  on  every  side  ;  ^me  non  offendunty  modo  non  in  oculos  incurranly 
(as  hd  said,  correcting  his  former  errour)  they  do  not  offend  me,  so  long  as 
they  run  not  into  mine  eyes.  I  am  inglorious  and  poor,  compositd  paupertate, 
but  I  live  secure  and  quiet :  they  are  dignified,  have  great  means,  pompe  and 
state ;  they  are  glorious ;  but  what  have  they  with  it  ?  ™  envie^  trouble, 
anxiety  f  as  much  labour  to  maintain  their  place  with  credit ,  as  to  get  it 
at  first,  I  am  contented  with  my  fortunes,  spectator  k  longinquo,  and  love- 
Neptunum  procul  k  terrd  spectare  furentem :  he  is  ambitious,  and  not  satisfied 
with  his :  but  what  ^gets  he  by  it?  to  have  all  his  life  laid  open,  his  reproaches 
seen  ;  not  one  of  a  thousand,  but  he  hath  done  more  worthy  of  dispraise  and 
animadversion,  then  commendation ;  no  better  means  to  help  this  then  to  be 
jrrivate.  Let  them  run,  ride,  strive  as  so  many  fishes  for  a  crum,  scrape, 
climb,  catch,  snatch,  cozen,  collogue,  temporize,  and  fleire,  take  all  amongst 
them,  wealth,  honour,  °  and  get  what  they  can ;  it  offends  me  not : 

p  me  mea  tellus 

Lare  aecreto  tutoque  tegat, 

I  am  well  pleased  with  my  fortunes : — ^  Vivo  et  regno  simul  ista  relinquens. 
I  have  learned,  in  what  state  soever  I  am,  therewith  to  be  contented  (Philip. 
1 .  11.):  come  what  can  come,  I  am  prepared :  Nave  ferar  magnd  an  parvd, 
ferar  unus  et  idem  :  I  am  the  same.  I  was  once  so  mad  to  bussell  abroad, 
and  seek  about  for  preferment,  tyre  my  self,  and  trouble  all  my  friends ;  sed 
nihil  labor  tantus  profedt ;  nam  dum  alios  amicorum  mors  avocat,  aliis 
ignotus  sum,  his  invisus ;  alii  large  promt ttunt ;  intercedunt  illi  mecum  so- 
liciti ;  hi  vand  spe  lactant ;  dum  alios  ambio,  hos  capto,  illis  innotesco,  atas 
perit,  anni  defluunt,  amid  fatigantur,  ego  deseror,  et  jam,  mundi  tasus, 
humanteque  satur  infldelitatis,  acquiesco.  And  so  I  say  still ;  although  I 
may  not  deny,  but  that  I  have  had  some  ■'bountifull  patrons,  and  noble 
benefactors,  ne  sim  interim  ingratus,  and  I  do  thankfully  acknowledge  it, 
I  have  received  some  kindness,  (quod  Deus  illis  beneficium  rependat) 
si  non  pro  votis,  fortasse  pro  meritis,  more  peradventure  then  I  deserve, 
though  not  to  my  desire,  more  of  them  then  I  did  expect,  yet  not  of  others 
to  my  desert ;  neither  am  I  ambitious  or  covetous,  all  this  while,  or  a  Suf- 
fenus  to  myself;  what  I  have  said,  without  prejudice  or  alteration  shall 
stand.  And  now,  as  a  mired  horse  that  struggles  at  first  with  all  his  might 
and  main  to  get  out,  but,  when  he  sees  no  remedy,  that  his  beating  will  not 

i  Occnpet  extremum  scabies;  mihi  turpe  rdlnqui  est.    Hor.  ^  Lipsius,  eplst.  qiuest.  lib.  1.  ep.  7. 

'  Lipsius,  epist.  lib.  1 .  epist.  7.  ■*  Gloria  comitem  hal>et  inTidiam :  pari  ooere  prendtur  retlnendo  ac  acqui- 
rendo.  "  Quid  aliud  ambitiosna  sibi  parat,  quam  ut  probra  ejus  pateant  ?  nemo  vivena  qui  non  habet  in 

TitA  plura  rituperattone  quam  laude  digna }  his  malls  non  melius  occurritur,  quam  si  bene  latueris.  •  Et 
omnes  Fama  per  urberf  garrula  landet.  i»  Sen.  Her.  Fur.  %  Hor.  '  The  right  honourable  lady  Frances' 
Countesse  Dowager  of  Exeter.    The  Loffd  Berkley. 
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:,  lies  Mill,  I  Iiave  laboured  in 
ihalof'Pniilentiua, 


Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sect.  I 

t  uli&fied,  and,  if  I  maj  i 


I    MlHham'arixiDd:  rorluceud  I 


I 

I 


MEMD.  VI  I. 

Againit  Repalie,  AhiMs,  Injuriei,  Conlemplt,  Disgrace*,  Contumtiie*, 
Slanders,  Scoff'es,  SfC. 

I  HAT  not  yet  conclude,  or  think  to  appease  passions,  or  <^uiet  lite  minde, 
till  Buch  time  us  I  have  likewise  removed  wroe  other  of  their  more  eroriNI — 
and  ordinarv  causes,  which  produce  so  grievous   lurlures  and  disronleoi 
To  divert  all  I  cunnot  hope ;  to  point  alone  at  some  few  of  iJie  chiefesi,] 
that  vrhicli  t  aimcat. 

Repulse.]  Repulse  and  disgjace  are  two  main  causes  of  diM.'ontiait,  I 
to  an  understanding  man,  not  so  hardly  to  be  taken.  Cssar  himselfhL 
been  denied;  'and  when  two  stand  equall  in  fortune,  birth,  and  all  ot& 
qualities  alike,  one  of  necessilie  must  lose.  Why  shouldst  tliuu  take  it  .1 
nievoiisly?  It  hath  been  a  familiar  thing  for  thee  thy  self  to  deny  otiiM 
If  every  man  might  have  what  he  would,  we  should  all  be  deified,  eroperoia 
kings,  |)rinces ;  if  whatsoever  vajn  hope  suggests,  unsatiable  appetite  alfi  ' 
our  preposterous  judgement  thinks  fit  were  granted,  ne  should  have  ancl. 
chaoB  In  an  instant,  a  meer  confusion.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  him  that  I 
repelled,  tliat  dignities,  honours,  offices,  are  not  alwayea  given  by  deserts 
worili,  but  for  love,  affinilie,  friendship,  afTectlon,  "great  mens  lettera 
commonly  itiey  are  bought  and  sold.  "  Honours  in  court  are  bestowed,  H 
according  to  mens  vertaes  and  good  conditions  (as  an  old  courtier  obe 
but,  as  every  man  bath  means,  or  more  patent  friends,  so  he  is  prejen 

With  us  in  France  (■  for  so  their  own  counlrey  man  relates)  most  part  ti 

mutter  is  carried  by  favour  and  grace  ;  he  that  can  get  a  great  man  to  ht 
his  medialoiir,  ruanei  atuai/  toith  all  the  preferment.  IndignisniRut  pie- 
nimque  pr<efertur,  Vatinius  Catani,  tllaudalus  laiidatissimo : 


An  illiterate  fool  si 


[■rniotar  philnli  i  < 

nana  scat ;  and  the  common  people  hold  him  lea 
grave,   anil   wise.     One  professeth  {'Cardan  well  notes)  for 
crownes  ;  but  he  deserves  not  ten  :  when  as  he  that  deserves  a  thousand  C 
not  get  ten.     Solarium  non  dat  multis  salem.    As  good  horses  draw  in 
ascoachefl;  and  oftentimes,  which  Machiavel  seconds, 'principe*  non  <: 
qui  ob  insigneni  virtutem  princtpatu  dignisunt;  he  that  is  most  worthy  m 
nnployinent ;  he  that  hatli  skill  to  be  a  pilot  wants  a  ship ;  and  lie  that  c 
govern  a  common- wealth,  a  world  it  self,  a  king  in  conceit,  i 
exercise  his  wortli,  hath  not  a  poor  office  to  manage.     And  yet  all  this  wU 
he  is  a  better  man  that  is  fit  to  reign,  etsi  careat  regno,  though  he  y 
kingdome,  ■  then  he  that  hath  one,  and  knows  not  how  to  rule  it.     A  li 
serves  not  alwayes  his  keeper,  but  ol^entimes  the  keeper  the  lion ;  and,  I 
•  Polydore  Vlreil  hath  it,  multi  reges.ut pupilH,  ob  inscitiam  non  reguRt,t' 
regunlur.      Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  a  brave  king,  but  wanted  a  ' ' 
Perseus  of  Macedon  had  nothing  of  a  king  but  the  bare  r 

:ngnTEn  so  thi  tomb  ot  Fr.  PuctKdi 

. ]  Lwdnmonionim  nummiii 

dTlUUm  btben  Mil  clro  w  mcUotH.  •  KlotH  goa  fay  tnam 

.  DulurbDnam  inixrlli.  nanHKUnduin  banniu  «  TUtunsi  anl  nl  imUqiie  diOor  «l 
._....  ._  ouiglji  bonunlur.  •  SmcHIiu.  Hb,  a.  dc  nimb,  OniloiMm.  F»nn«  whhI  o«  M  grmUll  pi 
|u  m  Kf[1lur;  ct  qui  commaduin  BUquem  nocU  luiit  laUrmnnin,  ullliiin  rtrc  tubcnl  id  oinius  p 

-  'rn|Wf^<u<  peril!  muniu  ocrupHt,  el  lie  ipud  vql^iu  halwlur.     r" 

.....  -It..  1  ji 111.  J. _i-  J -omeqijl  po 
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he  could  not  govern  it :  so  great  places  are  often  ill  bestowed,  worthy  persons 
unrespected.     Many  times  too  the  servants  have  more  means  then  the  masters 
whom  they  serve ;  which  ^  Epictetus  counts  an  eye-sore  and  inconvenient. 
But  who  can  help  it  ?    It  is  an  ordinai*y  thing  in  these  dayes  to  see  a  base  impu- 
dent asse,  illiterate,  unworthy,  insufficient,  to  be  preferred  before  his  betters, 
because  he  can  put  himself  forward,  because  he  looks  big,  can  busle  in  the 
world,  batli  a  fair  outside,  can  temporize,  collogue,  insinuate,  or  hath  good  store 
of  friends  and  mony;  whereas  a  more  discreet,  modest,  and  better  deserving 
man  shall  lie  hid  or  have  a  repulse.     Twas  so  of  old,  and  ever  will  be,  and 
which  Tiresias  advised  Ulysses  m  the  ^  poet,  AccipCy  qud  ratione  queas  dites- 
cere,  Sfc.  is  still  in  use ;  he,  flatter  and  dissemble :  if  not,  as  he  concludes, 
Ergo  pauper  eris,  then  go  hke  a  beggar,  as  thou  art.     Erasmus,  Melancthon, 
Lipsius,  Budeeus,  Cardan,  liv'd  and  died  poor.      Gesner  was  a  silly  old  man, 
baculo  innixuSf  amongst  all  those  huffing  cardinals,  swelling  bishops,  that 
flourished  in  his  time,  and  rode  on  foot-clothes.     It  is  not  honesty,  learning, 
worth,  wisdom,  that  prefers  men,  {the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle 
to  the  strong)  but,  as  the  wise  man  said,  ^chance,  and  sometimes  a  ridiculous 
chance :  *  casus  plerumque  ridiculus  multon  elevavit,     Tis  fortunes  doings, 
as  they  say,  which  made  Brutus  now  dying  exclaim,  0  misera  virtus  !  ergo 
nihil  quam  verba  eras  /  atqui  ego  te  tanquam  rem  exercebam :  sed  tu  servie- 
bas  fortumB.     Beleeve  it  hereafter,  O  my  friends !     Vertue  serves  fortune. 
^  Yet  be  not  discouraged  (O  my  well  deserving  spirits)  with  this  which  I  have  said : 
it  may  be  otherwise;  though  seldom,  I  confesse,  yet  sometimes  it  is.     But, 
to  your  farther  content.  He  tell  you  a  ^  tale.    In  Moronio  pia,  or  Moronio  felix, 
I  know  not  whether,  nor  how  long  since,  nor  in  what  cadiedrall  church,  a  fat 
prebend  fell  void.    The  carcasse  scarce  cold,  many  sutors  were  up  in  an  instant. 
The  first  had  rich  friends,  a  good  purse ;  and  he  wa^  resolved  to  out-bid  any 
man  before  he  would  lose  it ;  every  man  supposed  he  should  carry  it.     The 
second  was  my  Lord  Bishops  chaplain  (in  whose  gift  it  was) ;  and  he  thought  it 
his  due  to  have  it.     The  third  was  nobly  born ;  and  he  meant  to  get  it  by  his 
great  parents,  patrons,  and  allies.     The  fourth  stood  upon  his  worth ;  he  had 
newly  found  out  strange  mysteries  in  chymistry,  and  other  rare  inventions, 
which  he  would  detect  to  the  publike  good.    The  fifth  was  a  painfull  preacher; 
and  he  was  commended  by  the  whole  parish  where  he  dwelt ;  he  had  all  their 
hands  to  his  certificate.     The  sixth  was  the  prebendaries  son  lately  deceased ; 
his  father  died  in  debt  (for  it,  as  they  say),  left  a  wife  and  many  poor  children. 
The  seventh  stood  upon  fair  promises,  which  to  him  and  his  noble  friends  had 
been  formerly  made  for  the  next  place  in  his  Lordship*8  gift.     The  eighth 
pretended  great  losses,  and  what  he  had  sufiered  for  the  church,  what  pains 
he  had  taken  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  besides  he  brought  noble  mens  let- 
ters.    The  ninth  had  married  a  kinswoman,  and  he  sent  his  wife  to  sue  for 
him.     The  tenth  was  a  forrain  doctor,  a  late  convert,  and  wanted  means. 
The  eleventh  would  exchange  for  another ;  he  did  not  Hke  the  formers  site, 
could  not  agree  with  his  neighbours  and  fellows  upon  any  termes ;  he  would 
be  gone.     The  twelfth  and  last  was  (a  suitor  in  conceit)  a  right  honest,  civil, 
sober  man,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  such  a  one  as  lived  private  in  the  uni- 
versitie ;  but  he  had  neither  means  nor   mony  to  compasse  it ;  besides  he 
hated  all  such  courses  :  he  could  not  speak  for  himself,  neither  had  he  any 
friends  to  solicite  his  cause,  and  therefore  made  no  suit,  could  not  expect, 
neither  did  he  hope  for,  or  look  after  it.     The  good  bishop,  amongst  a  jury  of 
competitors,  thus  perplexed,  and  not  yet  resolved  what  to  do,  or  on  whom 
to  bestow  it,  at  the  last,  of  his  own  accord,  meer  motion,  and  bountifull 
nature,  gave  it  freely  to  the  university  student,  altogether  unknown  to  him 

■>  Ministrl  locupletiores  sunt  iis  quibofl  minlatralur.         •  Hor.  lib.  2.  Sat.  6.        '  Solomon,  Ecclct.  9.  II. 
•  Sat.  Menip.        'Tale  quid  est  apud  Valent.    Andrcam,  Apolof .  maaip.  h,  apd.  89. 
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%lit  by  fame  ;  and,  to  be  brief,  the  acadt^mical  scliolar  had  ihe  prebend  9 
'  n  for  a  prvMnt.     The  nevna  was  no  sooner  published  abroad,  bul  aQ  gi 

idents  rejoyced,  and  were  much  cheered  up  with  it,  thoti^  soi 

)t  bcleeve  it;  olbcTS,  as  mtn    amaxed,  said    it    wns  n  miracle; 

longst  the  rest  thanked  God  for  it,  and  said,  Nuncjuvil  tandem  ttuditn. 

M.  tt  Deo  inlegro  corde  lentire.     You  have  heard  my  tale;  but,  alas  !  itl 
but  a  tale,  a  meer  fiction  ;  'twas  never  so,  nevi^r  like  to  be :  and  so  let  f 
;«8t-     Well,  be  it  BO  then,  lliey  huve  wealtli  and  honour,  fortune  and  f 
ferment :  every  nian  (there's  no  remedy)  must  scramble  aa  he  may,  and  si 
he  can;  yet  Cardan  eomforled  himself  with  tlus,  *the  star  Fmialu 
tie  kirn  imtnurtaU,  and  that  '  after  his  decease  Lis  books  should  { 
found  in  ladies  studies.     ■  Dignum  laude  vlrum  Muia  velal  mort. 

But  why  shouldst  thou  take  tliy  neglect,  thy  canvas,  so  to  heart?     it  may  b 
dlouartnot  tit;  but,  aa  a 'child  that  puts  on  ^is  fatliers  shoes,  hat,  head  piea 
breatplate,  breeches,  or  holds  his  soear.  but  is  neither  able  to  wield  the  one  a 
wear  the  other ;  so  wouldst  ihoii  doe  by  such  an  office,  place,  or  magistn 
thou  art  unlit ;  and  what  if  dignity  to  un  unworthy  man,  but  (as  ^  SaJtt 
holds)  a  gold  ring  in  a  stiines  mowt  ?    Thou  art  a  brute.     Like  a  bad  act 
(so  'Plutarchcom|>are3such  men)  in  a  tragedy,  {diadema  fert .  at  w 
(/{fur)Uiou  wouldst  play  a  kings  part,  liut  acteataclowne,  speakest  like  an  a 
*"  Magna  petii,  Phaethon,  et  qurt  «on  viribus  istii,  ^'c.     As  James  and  Jol 
the  sons  of  Zebedy,  did  ask  they  knew  not  what ;  nescii,  temerarit,  neta 
thou  dost,  as  another  Suflenus,  overween  thy  self;  thou  art  wise  in  thine  0«l 
conceit,  but  in  other  mens  more  malHre  judgement  allo^her  unfit  to  n 
such  a  businesse.     Or  be  it  thou  art  more  deserving  then  any  of  tliy  rank,G 
in  his  providence  hath  reserved  tliee  for  some  other  fortunes  :  He  S«pe)ia  vuvid 
Thou  art  humble,  as  thou  art :  it  may  be,  hadst  thou  been  preferred,  tlia 
woiddst  have  forgotten  God  and  thy  self,  insulted  over  ollters,  contemned  tT 
friends,  "  been  a  block,  a  tyrant,  or  a  demi-god  ;  geqviturque  superbia/bft 
'theTeforc,aBMhC\ii-^sastome,goodmcndonotalv.<ayeiJinde^raceandJ'avo 
test  they  ihmtld  be  puffed  up  with  turgent  tillei,groiv  intolenl  and  prou 

Injuries,  abuses,  are  very  offensive,  and  so  much  the  more  in  that  t 
think,  reterem  ferendo,  innilant  nnvani,  by  taking  one,  they  provoke  anothc 
but  it  is  an  erroneous  opinion  :  for,  if  that  were  true,  there  would  be  no  eiH 
of  abusing  each  otlier;  lis  litem  gtnerat ;  'tis  much  better  with  patience  I 
bear,  or  quietly  to  put  it  up.     tf  an  asse  kick  me,  saith  Socrates,  shall  J 
strike  him  again  ?  and.  when  p  his  wife  Xantippe  stroke  and  misused  hii^ 
to  some  friends  that  would  have  had  him  strike  her  again,  he  replied  ti 
he  would  not  make  them  sport,  or  tliat  they  should  stand  by  and  say  EiA 
Socrates  !  eia,  Xantippe  !  aa  we  do  when  dogs  fight,  animate  them  the  mot 
by  clapping  of  hands.     Many  men  spend  themselves,  their  goods, 
fortunes,  upon  small  quanela.  and  sometimes  at  other  mens  procuremenl^ 

ith  much  vexation  of  spirit  and  ang^iish  of  minde:  all  whicti,  with  {, 

Ivice,  or  mediation  of  friends,  might  have  been  happily   composed,  or] 
patience  had  taken  place,     Patience,  in  such  cases,  isaniostaoveraign  n 
to  put  up,  conceal,  or  dissemble  it,  to  1  forget  and  forgive,  '  not  seve 
teventy  times  seven  ;  as  often  as  he  repeats,  forgive  him ;  Luk.  17.  3,  ns  a 
Bnviour  cnjoyns  us,  stroken,  to  turn  the  other  side :  as  our  *  Apostle  p 
Bwades  us,  la  recompence  no  man  evill,  but,  us  much  as  is  possible,  to  t 
peace  with  all  men  :  not  to  avenge  ourselves,  and  we  shall  heap  burning  eoatt 
upon  our  adversaries  head.     Far,  if  you  put  up  wrong,  (as  Chrysosttx 

■  SKUi  Fnmiluiil  IninoiUUUttiii  dibll.         >  lib.  it  III1.  uraprlli.         i  Rat.         IQuI  I 
uunlewn,  *c.       tUh.  4.il(  gulm.  I>cl.    QuldaiaiKnllHluatfao,  nlil  tirrulinuirnn  I 

acdpluiit.  n(  In  inprriilun  tlerentur  mi(«lU(«  JicUdiIif,  iib  ■llltnitn  mniicrli  nrgUgi 
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^  comments)  you  get  the  victorie ;  he  that  loseth  his  mony^  loseth  7U>t  the  con- 
quest  in  this  our  philosophy.  If  he  contend  with  thee,  submit  thy  self  unto 
him  first ;  yeeld  to  him.  Durum  et  durum  nonfaciuntmurum,  as  thediverb 
is  ;  two  refractory  spirits  will  never  agree ;  the  onely  means  to  overcome,  is  to 
relent ;  obsequio  vinces,  Euclide  (in  Plutarch),  when  his  brother  had  angred 
him,  swore  he  would  be  revenged ;  but  he  gently  replied,  ^  Let  me  not  livCy  if 
I  do  not  make  thee  to  love  me  again ;  upon  which  meek  answer  he  was  pacified. 

*  Flectitnr  obseqnJo  canratus  ab  arbore  ramui :       |     A  branch,  if  eaaily  bended,  yedds  to  thee  : 
Frangis,  si  vires  experiare  tuas.  ^  ^  j     Pnl  hard,  it  breaks :  the  difference  you  lee. 

The  noble  family  of  the  Columni  in  Rome,  when  they  were  expelled  the  city 
by  that  furious  Alexander  the  sixt,  gave  the  bending  branch  tnerefore  as  an 
impresse,  with  this  motto,  Flecti  potest,  frangi  non  potest,  to  signifie  that  he 
might  break  them  by  force,  but  so  never  make  them  stoop ;  for  they  fled,  in 
the  midst  of  their  hard  usage,  to  the  kingdome  of  Naples,  and  were  honour- 
ably entertained  by  Frederick  the  king,  according  to  their  calling.  Gentle- 
ness in  this  case  might  have  done  much  more ;  and,  let  thine  adversary  be 
never  so  perverse,  it  may  be  by  that  means  thou  mayst  win  him  ;  ^/avore  et 
benevolentid  etiam  immanis  animus  mansuescit ;  soft  words  pacific  wrath, 
and  the  fiercest  spirits  are  so  soonest  overcome :  'a  generous  lion  will  not  hurt 
a  beast  that  lies  prostrate,  nor  an  elephant  an  innocuous  creature,  but  is  tit- 
festus  infestis,  a  terrour  and  scourge  alone  to  such  as  are  stubborn,  and  make 
resistance.  It  was  the  symbole  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy ;  and  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  it ;  for 

r  Quo  quisque  eat  major,  magla  cat  placabUif  irae  { I  A  greater  man  la  aooneat  pacUled, 

Et  faciles  motua  mens  generosa  capit.  |  A  noble  spirit  qulcldy  Batufled. 

It  is  reported  by  '  Gualter  Mapes  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  (who  lived 
400  yeers  since)  that  king  Edward  senior,  and  Leolin  prince  of  Wales,  being 
at  an  interview  neer  Aust  upon  Severn  in  Glocestershire,  and  the  prince  sent 
for,  refused  to  come  to  the  king,  he  would  needs  goe  over  to  him :  which  Leolin 
perceiving,  ^went  up  to  the  armes  in  water y  and  imbracing  his  boat,  would 
have  carried  him  out  upon  his  shoulders,  adding  that  his  humility  and  wis- 
dom had  triumphed  over  his  pride  and  Jolly  ;  and  thereupon  was  reconciled 
unto  him,  and  did  his  homage.  If  thou  canst  not  so  win  him,  put  it  up ;  if 
thou  beest  a  true  Christian,  a  good  divine,  an  imitator  of  Christ,  i^for  he  was 
reviled  and  put  it  up,  whipped  and  sought  no  revenge)  thou  wilt  pray  for 
thine  enemies,  ^  and blesse  them  that  persecute  thee;  be  patient,  meek, humble, 
&c.  An  honest  man  will  not  offer  thee  injury ;  probus  non  vult ;  if  he  were  a 
brangling  knave,  'tis  his  fashion  so  to  do ;  where  is  least  heart,  is  most  tongue ; 
quo  quisque  stultior,  eo  magis  insolescit,  the  more  sottish  he  is,  still  the  more 
insolent.  **  Doe  not  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly.  If  he  be  thy  supe- 
riour,  ^  bear  it  by  all  means ;  grieve  not  at  it ;  let  him  take  his  course. 
Anytus  and  Melitus  ^ may  kill  me,  they  cannot  hurt  me — as  that  generous 
Socrates  made  answer  in  like  case.  Mens  immota  manet :  though  the  body 
be  torn  in  pieces  by  wild  horses,  broken  on  the  wheel,  pinched  with  fiery  tongs, 
the  soul  cannot  be  distracted.  Tis  an  ordinary  thing  for  great  men  to  vihfie 
and  insult,  oppress,  injure,  tyrannise,  to  take  what  liberty  they  list ;  and  who 
dare  speak  against?  Miserum  est  ab  eo  Icedi,  d  quo  nonpossis  queri,  a  mi- 
serable thing  'tis  to  be  injured  of  him,  from  whom  is  no  appeal :  ^  and  not 
safe  to  write  against  him  that  can  proscribe  and  punish  a  man  at  his  pleasure. 


*  Si  toleraa  Injuriam,  victor  evadis }  qui  enim  pecuniia  privatus  est,  non  est  priratas  rictorift  in  hac  phi- 
losophiu.  ■  LHspeream,  nisi  te  ultus  Aiero :  dispeream,  nisi  ut  me  deinceps  ames  effecero.  *  Joach. 

Camerarius,  Embl.  21.  cent.  1.  *  Hellodorua.  *  Reipai  repen  nihil  esse  homini  melius  fkci- 


litate  et  clementi&.    Ter.  Adelph.  J  Ovid.  '  Camden,  in  Glouc.  •  Usque  ad  pectus  in- 

gressuB  est  aquam,  et  cymbam  amplectens,  sapientlssime  rex,  ait,  tua  humiUtas  meam  riclt  superbiam,  et 
sapientia  triumphavit  ineptiam  ;  coUum  aacende  quod  contra  te  Aituna  oexi,  intralria  terram,  quam  hodie 
fecit  tuam  benignitas,  9cc.  ^  Chrysostome.    Contumeliis  affecrtus  est,  et  eaa  pertulit ;  opprobriis, 

nee  ultus  est ;  verberibus  csesus,  nee  vicem  reddidit.  *  Rom.  12.  14.  '  Pro.  •  Contend  not 

with  a  greater  man.    Pro.  '  Ocddere  poaaont.  s  Non  fkcile  aut  tutum  In  eum  scribere,  qui  poteat 

proscribere. 
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^B  which  Asiiiitia  Polllo  was  ware  or,  when  Octavianns  provoked  him.  Tis  (lard, 
^H  I  confeue,  to  be  so  injured ;  one  of  Chilos  thre«  difficult  things — ''  to  keep 
^H  touasell,  fpend  his  linte  Ktlt,  pnl  mpimjuriei ;  but  be  thon  pntiimt,  ttnd  lnv« 
^H  irvenge  unto  the  Lord.  '  Veni/tance  it  mine,  and  I  niill  repay,  tailh  the  LrrM. 
^f   /  A-wiv,  tht  Lord  (saKh  '  David)  wiU  avenge  the  aflii-led.  nndjuii^e  rht  poo 

Ko  man  (as  *  Plato  Hinher  addra)  coti  ao  severely  punish  hit  adversary,  i 

Godwin  «KcA  an  oppreue  miterabie  men. 

'  llrram  ID*  rem  juSIcbUbi  jwtlnl. 
■■■Jonqiic  mukUl  muJctU. 

»ir  there  be  any  religion,  any  God,  and  that  God  be  just,  it  shall  be  » 
thou  beleevest  the  one,  beteeve  Uie  other :  erit,  erit,  it  ahall  be  so.  Netnrsit 
cornea  al\er,  sero  sed  serio :  stay  but  a  little ;  and  thou  slialt  see  Guds  jii*l 
judgeoieut  overtake  him. 

Thou  shalt  perceive  that  verified  of  Samuel  to  Agng,  1  Sam.  15.33:  Ihyitnord 
kttth  made  many  women  chUdlesee  ;  so  shall  Iky  mother  be  ckildlettr,  amongit 
other  women.  It  shall  be  done  to  them  as  ihey  have  done  to  others.  Con- 
radinus,  that  brave  Suevian  prince,  came  with  a  well  prefared  army  into  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  taken  prisoner  by  king  Charles,  and  put  to  cleutli  in 
the  Hower  of  his  youth  :  a  little  after  {ullionem  Conradini  mortis,  Pandulphns 
Collinutius,  ffi»(.  Nrap.  lib.  5.  colls  it,)  king  Charlea  hia  own  sonne,  with  200 
nobles,  was  so  taken  prisoner,  and  beheaded  in  like  sort.  Not  in  this  only,  biit 
in  all  other  offences,  quo  qvigquepeccat,  in  eopunietur,  "they  shall  be  punishni 
in  the  same  kinde,  in  the  same  part,  hke  nature ;  eye,  with  or  in  the  eye,  he«^ 
with  or  in  the  head,  persecution  with  persecution,  lust  with  effects  of  lust :  Ij 
them  march  on  with  ensigns  displayed,  let  drums  beat  on,  trumpets  soi 
taratantara,  let  them  sack  cities,  take  the  spoil  of  countries,  murder  infii 
deflower  virgins,  destroy,  burn,  persecute,  and  tyrannize  ;  tlicy  shall  be  ti 
rew&rded  at  last  in  the  same  measure,  they  and  theirs,  and  that  to  their  d 

•  Ad  fHtrrum  Crreria  title  CRdr  Ft  unguine  puid    |  Pew  trranla  tn  Ibrlr  beda  da  dl^ 

DaKWIunl  RgH  el  ilcct  moru  tynnnl.  |  Butitab'd  w  nuImM  u  bell  Duylil*. 

Oftentimes  too  a  base  contemptible  fellow  is  the  instrumenl  of  Gods  Justices 
punish,  to  torture,  and  vex  them,  as  an  ichneumon  doth  a  crocodile.  1% 
shitll  he  recompensed  according  to  the  works  of  their  hands,  as  Hnman  4 
handled  on  tJie  gallowes  he  provided  for  Mordochy  ;  they  shall  have  sorravw 
heart,  and  be  destroyed  from  under  the  heaven,  Thre.  3.  64,  65,  (f 
Only  be  tlimi  patient:  ^vincit,  qui  palitur:  and  in  the  end  thou  shalt  i 
crowned.  Yea  but  'tis  a  hard  matter  to  do  this ;  flesh  and  blood  may  ■ 
abide  it :  'Tis  grave !  grave  !  No  (Cbrysostome  replies)  non  est  gra 
o  homo ;  'lis  not  so  grievous;  "^neither  had  God  commanded  it,  if  it  I 
been  so  difficult.  But  how  ghalt  it  be  done  ?  Easily,  as  he  followes  id 
Mow  shall  look  to  heaven,  behold  the  beauty  of  it,  and  what  God  hath  p 
mised  to  them  that  put  up  injuries.  But,  if  thou  resist  and  go  about  ri- 
repellere.  as  the  custome  of  the  world  is,  to  right  thy  self,  or  hast  f 
just  cause  of  offence,  'tis  no  injury  then,  but  a  condign  punishment; 
hast  deserved  as  much ;  d  te  principium  ;  in  le  reddit  crimen,  quod  d  le  /ai 
peeedsti:  tjuieice,  as  Ambrose  expostulates  with  Cain, /i6.  3.  de  Abel  et  Cdl 
'Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in  his  exile,  was  made  stand  without  dore;  palieitm 
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which  in  his  prosperity  he  had  formerly  shewed  others.  Tis  *TuIIies  axiome 
— forre  ea  molestissime  homines  nan  dehent^  qu<B  ipsorum  culpd  contractu 
sunt ;  self  do,  self  have,  as  the  saying  is  ;  they  may  thank  themselves :  for 
he  that  doth  wrong  must  look  to  be  wronged  again ;  habet  et  musca  splenem^ 
et  formicm  stui  bilis  inest ;  the  least  fly  hath  a  spleen,  and  a  little  bee  a 
sting.  *An  asse  overwhelmed  a  thisselwarps  nest;  the  little  bird  pecked 
his  gaurd  back  in  revenge ;  and  the  humble  bee  in  the  fable  flung  down  the 
eagles  ^gs  out  of  Jupiters  lap.  Brasidas  (in  Plutarch)  put  his  hand  into  a 
mouse  nest,  and  hurt  her  young  ones;  she  bit  him  by  the  finger:  ^I  see 
now  (saith  he)  there  is  no  creature  so  contemptible^  that  will  not  be  revenged. 
Tis  lex  talionisj  and  the  nature  of  all  things  so  to  do.  If  thou  wilt  live 
quietly  thyself,  ^do  no  wrong  to  others ;  if  any  be  done  thee,  put  it  up,  with 
patience  endure  it.  For  ^this  is  thankworthy  y  saith  our  Apostle,  if  a  man^ 
for  conscience  towards  God,  endure  grief  and  suffer  wrong  undeserved ; 
for  what  praise  is  it,  if  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  your  faults,  ye  take  it 
patiently  ?  but  if  when  you  do  well,  ye  suffer  wrong,  and  take  it  patiently, 
there  is  thanks  with  God :  for  hereunto  verily  we  are  called.  Qui  mala 
non  fert,  ipse  sibi  testis  est  per  impatientiam  quod  bonus  non  est :  he  that 
cannot  bear  injuries  witnesseth  against  himself  that  he  is  no  good  man,  as 
''Gregory  holds.  *Tis  the  nature  of  wicked  men  to  do  injuries,  as  it  is  the 
property  of  honest  men  patiently  to  bear  them.  Improbitas  nullo  flecHtur 
obsequio.  The  wolf  in  the  ^emblem  sucked  the  goat  (so  theshepheaxd  would 
have  it) :  'but  he  kept  nevertheless  a  wolfs  nature :  a  knave  will  be  a  knave. 
Injury  is,  on  the  other  side,  a  good  mans  foot-boy,  his  fidus  Achates,  and, 
as  a  lackey,  follows  him  wheresoever  he  goes.  Besides,  misera  est  fortuna, 
qu<B  caret  inimico,  he  is  in  a  miserable  estate,  that  wants  enemies  :  *it  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  avoided,  and  therefore  with  more  patience  to  be  endured. 
Cato  Censorius,  that  upright  Cato,  of  whom  Paterculus  gives  that  honourable 
elogium,  bene  fecit,  quod  aliter  facere  non  potuit,  was  **50  times  endited 
and  accused  by  his  fellow  citizens ;  and,  as  ^  Ammianus  well  hath  it,  quis 
erit  innocens,  si  clam  vel  palam  accusdsse  sufficiat  ?  if  it  be  sufficient  to 
accuse  a  man  openly  or  in  privat,  who  shall  be  free?  If  there  were  no 
other  respect  then  that  of  Christianity,  religion,  and  the  like,  to  induce  men 
to  be  long  suffering  and  patient,  yet  me  thinks  the  nature  of  injury  it  self  is 
sufficient  to  keep  them  quiet :  the  tumults,  uproars,  miseries,  discontents, 
anguish,  losse,  dangers,  that  attend  upon  it,  might  restrain  the  calamities 
of  contention  :  for,  as  it  is  with  ordinary  gamesters,  the  gains  go  to  the  box, 
so  falls  it  out  to  such  as  contend ;  the  lawyers  get  all ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
would  consider  of  it,  aliena  pericula  cautos,  other  mens  misfortunes  in 
this  kind,  and  common  experience,  might  detain  them.  **The  more  they 
contend,  the  more  they  are  involved  in  a  labyrinth  of  woes ;  and  the  catas- 
trophe is  to  consume  one  another,  like  the  elephant  and  dragons  conflict  in 
Pliny;®  the  dragon  got  under  the  elephants  belly,  and  sucked  his  blood  so 
long,  till  he  fell  down  dead  upon  the  dragon,  and  killed  him  with  the  fall; 
so  both  were  ruin'd.  'Tis  an  hydras  head,  contention  ;  the  more  they  strive, 
the  more  they  may ;  and — as  Praxiteles  did  by  his  glass,  when  he  saw  a 
scurvy  face  in  it,  brake  it  in  pieces ;  but,  for  that  one,  he  saw  many  more 
as  bad  in  a  moment — for  one  injury  done  they  provoke  another  cumfoenore, 
and  twenty  enemies  for  one.  Noli  irritare  crabrones ;  oppose  not  thyself 
to  a  multitude  :  but,  if  thou  hast  received  a  wrong,  wisely  consider  of  it ;  and, 

• 

*  Ep.  ad  Q.  fret.  *  Camemrius,  emb.  75.  cen.  2.  *  Pape  1  Inquit :  nullum  animal  tam  puatUum 

quod  non  cupiat  uldfld.        *  Quod  Ubi  fieri  non  ris,  alterl  ne  feceris.        ^  1  Pet.  2.        *  Siqufdem  malorum 
proprium  est  inferre  damna,  et  bonorum  pediaaequa  est  injuria.  J  Alclat  emb.  ■  Naturam  expellas 

fuTck  licet,  usque  recurret.  •  By  many  indignities,  we  come  to  dignities.    Tlbi  subjicito  quae  fiunt  aliis, 

furtum,  convicia.  Sec.  et  in  lis  In  te  admlssis  non  excandesces.    Eplctetos.  ^Plutarch.    Quinquagles 

Catoni  dies  dicta  ab  Inimicis.       "  Lib.  18.       '  Hoc  scio  pro  certo,  quod,  si  cum  stercore  nrfo,  Vinco  seu 
vincor,  semper  ego  maculor.       *  Ub.  8.  cap.  2. 


Otr«  of  Mtimtchafy. 


xai  it      Thi*  is  I^H 
jQuiea.  defaniatKnis.      ' 


led:  ^H 


I 

I 


if  Lbou  cacRl  poasiblv.  compose  thy  s<^lf  with  patience  to  bear  it 
safest  course ;  aud  tliou  shHlt  Hnd  ^etit«st  ease  to  be  quiet. 

'I  say  the  same  of  kcoAh,  slanilers,  contumelies,  obloquies,  defamations, 
detractions,  pasquilUng  libels,  and  tlie  like,  which  may  tL'tiU  any  way  U> 
our  disgrace:  'li*  but  O|iinion :  if  we  could  neglect,  contemn,  or  with  p»- 
ticnce  digest  tliem,  they  would  reflect  disgrace  on  them  tliat  oBervd  l' 
at  lirsl.  'A  wise  citizen,  [  know  not  whence,  had  a  scold  to  his  wife : 
she  brawled,  he  plaid  oa  his  drum,  and  by  that  means  madded  her  more,  || 
cause  she  saw  that  he  would  not  be  moved.  Dic^nes  in  a  crowd,  when  d 
p  called  him  back,  and  told  him  how  the  boys  laughed  bim  to  scorn.  Ego,  i 
I  quil,  nan  ridetrr,  took  no  uuiice  of  it.  Socrates  was  brought  upon  tike  si 
by  Arisiopbanes,  and  misused  to  his  face:  but  he  laughed,  i 
him  not :  and,  as  ^ian  relates  of  him,  whatsoever  good  or  bad  accident  I 
I  fortune  befel  him,  going  in  or  coming  out, Socrates  still  kept  the  same  conn- 
lenance :  Even  so  should  a  Christian  souldier  do,  as  Hierom  describes  him, 
per  infuMiam  el  bonamfamam  grastiri  ad  immortalilatem :  march  on  through 
good  and  bad  reports  to  immortality,  "not  be  moved  ;  for  honesty  is  a  suffi- 
cient reward ;  probilas  sihi  jirsmium  ,-  and  in  our  times  the  sole  recompeucc 
to  do  well,  is,  to  do  well :  but  naughtiness  will  punisli  itself  at  last :  '/mproiis 
ipsa  nequilia  supplicium,  aj  the  diverbe  is. 

Qui  bene  AmiuDl,  IIU  nu  ru»  Mi|<i<D«ir;  I        Tkii  Ihiil  du  wdl,  ibiU  Im«>  nnnl  u  ti 

UiU  mnJr  t^tvrupli  fbcU  aniuniLur  eoi.  [         But  Uipt  Ibut  til,  BhsU  «uff«r  fbr  (hM^  |ia 

Yea,  but  1  am  ushamed,  disgraced,  dishonoured,  degraded,  ex[Joded  : 
notorious  crimes  and  viltuniea  are  come  to  light,  (deprendi  mts^rum  < 
my  filthy  lust,  abominable  oppression  and  avarice  lies  open ;  my  good  nait 
lost;  my  fortune's  gone;  I  have  heen  stigmatised,  whipl  at  post,  arraigned 
and  condemned ;  I  am  a  common  obloquy ;  I  have  lost  my  ears ;  odious,  exe- 
crable, abhorred  of  God  and  men.  Be  content ;  'tis  but  a  nine  dayes  wonder ; 
and  as  one  sorrow  drives  out  another,  one  jiassion  another,  one  cloud  another, 
one  rumour  is  expelled  by  another ;  every  day  almost,  comes  new  news  unto  our 
ears,  us  how  the  sun  was  eclipsed,  meteors  seen  I'th'  aire,  monsters  bnm,  pro- 
digies, how  the  Turks  were  oveithrown  in  Persia,  an  eaith-quake  in  Helvetia, 
Calabria,  Japan,  or  China,  an  inundation  in  Holland,  a  great  plague  in  Con- 
stantinople, a  fire  at  Prage,  a  dearth  in  Germany,  such  a  man  is  made  a  lord,  a 
bishop,  another  hanged,  deposed,  prest  to  death, for  some  murder,  treason,  rape, 
theft,  oppression :  all  which  we  do  hear  at  first  with  a  kind  of  admu^tion,  detes- 
tation, consternation  ;  but  by  and  by  they  are  buried  in  silence  :  thy  tatlier's 
dead,  thy  brother  rob'd,  wife  runs  mad,  ncighbourhathkildhimselfe;  'tis  heavy, 
gastly,  fearful  newes  at  first, in  every  mans  mouth,  table  talk;  but, altera  while, 
who  speaks  or  thinks  of  it  ?  It  will  be  so  with  thee  and  thine  offence  :  It 
will  be  foi^tten  in  an  instant,  be  it  theft,  rape,  sodomy,  murder,  incest,  trea- 
son, Sec.  thou  art  not  the  first  offender,  nor  shall  thou  be  the  last ;  'tjs  no  won- 
der ;  every  houre  such  malefactors  are  called  In  question  ;  nothing  so  conimon, 
Qwocunqjte  in  papula,  quocajique  sub  axe.  Comfort  thy  self;  thou  art  not  the 
sole  man.  If  he  that  were  guiltless  himself  should  fling  the  first  stone  at  thee, 
and  lie  alone  should  accuse  thee  that  were  faultless,  how  many  executioners, 
how  many  accusers,  wouldst  thou  have  ?  If  every  mans  sinnes  wore  written  m 
his  fore-head,  and  secret  faults  known,  how  many  thousands  would  parallel,  if 
not  exceed,  thine  offence  ?  It  may  be,  the  judge  that  gave  sentence,  the  jiirv 
that  condemned  thee,  the  spectators  thai  gazed  on  thee,  deserved  mucn 
more,  and  were  farre  more  guilty  then  thou  thy  self.  But  it  is  thine  infe- 
licity to  be  taken,  to  be  made  a  public  example  of  justice,  to  be  a  terror  to 
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the  rest :  yet,  should  every  man  have  his  desert,  thou  wouldest  peradventure  be 
a  saint  in  comparison ;  vexat  censura  columhas ;  poor  souls  are  punished ;  the 
great  ones  do  twenty  thousand  times  worse,  and  are  not  so  much  as  spoken  of. 

Non  rete  acdpitri  tenditur,  neque  mllvio,        [tar.  I  The  net's  not  laid  for  kitee  or  birds  of  prey  j 
Qui  male  fiiciant  nobis :  illla,  qui  nil  fiu;iant,  tend!- 1  But  for  the  harmless  still  our  gins  we  lay. 

Be  not  dismaid  then ;  humanum  est  errare ;  we  are  all  sinners,  daily  and 
hourely  subject  to  temptations ;  the  best  of  us  is  an  hypocrite,  a  grievous  of- 
fender in  God's  sight,  Noah,  Lot,  David,  Peter,  &c.  how  many  mortal  sins  do  we 
commit !  Shall  I  say,  be  penitent,  ask  forgiveness,  and  make  amends  by  the 
sequel  of  thy  life,  for  that  foul  ofience  thou  hast  committed  ?  recover  thy  credit 
by  some  noble  exploit,  as  Themistocles  did ;  for  he  was  a  most  deboshed  and 
vitious  youth;  sedjuventa  maculas praclarisfactis  delevit, hut  made  the  world 
amends  by  brave  exploits :  at  last  become  a  new  man,  and  seek  to  be  reformed. 
He  that  runs  away  in  a  battle,  as  Demosthenes  said,  may  fight  again ;  and  he 
that  hath  a  fall  may  stand  as  upright  as  ever  he  did  before :  J  Nemo  desperet 
meliora  lapsus :  a  wicked  liver  may  be  reclaimed,  and  prove  an  honest  man ; 
he  that  is  odious  in  present,  hissed  out,  an  exile,  may  be  received  again  with 
all  mens  favours,  and  singular  applause ;  so  TuUy  was  in  Rome,  Alcibiades  in 
Athens.  Let  thy  disgrace  then  be  what  it  will,  quod  Jit  ^  infectum  non  potest 
esse,  that  which  is  past  cannot  be  recalled ;  trouble  not  thy  selfe,  vexe  and  grieve 
thy  self  no  more,  be  it  obloquy,  disgrace,  &c.  No  better  way,  then  to  neglect, 
contemn,  or  seem  not  to  regard  it,  to  make  no  reckoning  of  it :  Deesse  robur 
arguit  dicacitas :  if  thou  be  guiltless,  it  concerns  thee  not : 

^  Irrita  Taniloqus  quid  cnras  sptcula  linguae  ? 
Latrantem  curatne  alta  Diana  canem  ? 

Doth  the  moon  care  for  the  barking  of  a  dog  ?  They  detract,  scoffe,  and  raile 
(saith  one),  *and  bark  at  me  on  every  side;  but  I,  like  that  Albanian  dog 
sometimes  given  to  Alexander  for  a  present,  vindico  me  ah  illis  solo  contemptu ; 
I  He  still,  and  sleep,  vindicate  myself  by  contempt  alone.  ^Expers  terroris 
Achilles,  armatvs — as  a  tortoise  in  his  shell,  virtute  med  me  involvo,  °or  an 
urchin  round,  nil  moror  ictus ;  ®a  lizard  in  camomile,  I  decline  their  fury  and 
am  safe. 

Integrltas  virtusque,  suo  munlmlne  tuta,  i     Vertue  and  integrity  are  their  own  fence, 

Non  patet  adversn  morsibus  invidlK.  |     Care  not  for  envy  or  what  comes  from  thence. 

Let  them  rail  then,  scoffe,  and  slander ;  sapiens  contumelid  non  affidtur,  a 
wise  man,  Seneca  thinks,  is  not  moved,  because  he  knows,  contra  sycophantcB 
moTsum  non  est  remedium,  there  is  no  remedy  for  it :  kings  and  princes,  wise, 
grave,  prudent,  holy,  good  men,  divine,  all  ai'e  so  served  alike,  p  0  Jane  !  ^ 
tergo  quern  nulla  ciconia  pinsit  ?  Antevorta  and  Postvorta,  Jupiters  gardians, 
may  not  help  in  this  case ;  they  cannot  protect.  Moses  had  a  Dathan,  a 
Corath,  David  a  Shimei ;  God  himself  is  blasphemed  :  nondum  felix  es,  si  te 
nondum  turba  deridet.  It  is  an  ordinary  thing  so  to  be  misused.  ^  Regium  est, 
cum  bene  feceris,  male  audire ;  thechiefest  men  and  most  understanding  are 
so  vilified ;  let  him  take  his  'course.  And — as  that  lusty  courser  in  iBsop,  that 
contemned  the  poor  asse,  came  by  and  by  afler  with  his  bowels  burst,  a  pack 
on  his  back,  and  was  derided  of  the  same  asse — contemnentur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi 
prius  contempsere,  et  irridebuntur  ab  iis  quos  ipsi  prius  irrisere ;  they  shall 
be  contemned  and  laughed  to  scorn  of  those  whom  they  have  formerly  derided. 
Let  them  contemn,  defame,  or  undervalue,  insult,  oppress,  scoffe,  slander,  abuse, 
wrong,  curse  and  swear,  fain  and  lye  :  do  thou  comfort  'thy  self  with  a  good 
conscience  ;  in  sinu  gnudeas ;  when  they  have  all  done,  a  good  conscience  is  a 

iTer.  Phor.         ^Camerar.  emb.  61.  cent.  3.  'Upslus,  elect,  lib.  3.  ult.    Latrant  me  ;  Jaceo  ac  taceo, 

&c.  *  Catullus.  ■  The  83rmbole  of  J.  KeYenheder  a  Carlnthian  baron,  saith  Sambucus.  •  The 

sym bole  of  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua.  PPers,  sat.  1.  i  Magni  animi  est  l^jurias  despicere.    Se- 

neca de  irft,  cap.  31.  'Quid  turplus  quam  sraioitls  ritaro  cz  inslplentis  sermone  penaere?     Tul. 

lius,  2.  de  finibus.  •  TuA  te  consdentil  solare :  In  cuUcnlum  Ingredere,  uU  secure  requiescas.     Minuit 

se  quodammodo  probantls  consdentitt  secretum.    BoMhius,  L  1.  pros.  4. 
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cnnlinual  featl,  innocency  will  vindicate  itself.     And,  which  iho  port  pn 
of  Hercules,  Diit  frvilar  iratis,  enjoy  tliy  self,  lliough  all  the  norU  he 


Bet  against  thee;  contemn,  and  say  with  liim,  Elogiim  mihi  pr<t  faribiu, 
my  poaie  is,  not  to  fie  moved,  that  'my  Palladium,  my  bmt-plale,  my  bydkler, 
tvith  which  I  tcard  all  injuriei,  offencet,  lies,  ilandert ;  I  lean  upon  thai 
ftttke  of  modesli/,  and  so  receive  and  break  asander  all  that  foolish  fort*  .  ' 
livor  and  ipleen.  And  whosoever  he  is  that  shall  observe  these  sbnrt  iii»iTi:< 
tiona,  without  all  question  he  shall  niueh  ease  and  lienelit  liimseir. 

In  fine,  if  princes  would  do  justice,  judges  be  upright,  clergie-men  tn:! 
devout,  and  so  live  as  they  teach,  if  great  men  would  not  be  so  msoleut. 
Bouldiers  would  quietly  defend  us,  the  poor  would  be  patient,  tiirh  menv-un 
be  liberal  and  humble,  citinens  honest,  magistrates  meek,  superioura  wnui. 
give  good  example,  subjects  peaceable,  young  men  would  stand  in  awe;  I 
parents  would  be  kind  to  their  children,  aiid  tliey  again  obedient  tu 
parents,  brethren  agree  amongst  themselves,  enemies  be  reconciled,  ki 
trusty  to  their  masters,  virgins  chaste,  wives  modest,  husbands  would  be! 
and  less  jealous:  if  we  could  imitate  Christ  and  his  apostles,  live  after 
laws,  these  mischiefs  would  not  so  frequently  happen  amongst  us.  But 
most  part  so  irreconcileable  as  we  are,  perverse,  proud,  insolent,  (wctiam  _ 
malicious,  proue  to  contention,  anger,  and  revenge,  of  such  fiery  Bpirila, 
captious,  impious,  irreligious,  so  oppositetovertue,  void  of  grace,  how  should  it 
ouierwise  be  ?  Many  men  are  very  teasty  by  nature,  apt  to  mistake,  apt  to 
quarrel,  apt  to  provoke  and  misinterpret  to  the  worst,  every  thing  that  is  said  m 
done,  and  thereupon  heap  unto  theirselvesagreatdealof  trouble,  and  disquK!- 
ness  to  others:  smatterers  in  other  mens  matters,  talebearers,  whisp^vrs.lyiT' 
they  cannot  speak  in  season,  or  hold  their  tongues  when  they  should,  "el  fn-.i'. 
partem  ilidem  lacere,cumalienaesloratio;  they  will  speak  more  then  come*  i' 
their  share,  in  all  companies,  and  by  those  bad  courses  accumulate  much  evil  m 
tlieir  own  Bou[a,(9uico;ireniftf,»Aicnn»tctum/adOlheirUre  is  a  perpetual  braul. 
they  snarl  like  so  many  dogs,  with  their  wives,  children,  servants,  neighbours, 
and  all  the  rest  of  their  friends;  they  can  agree  with  no  body.  But  to  such 
as  are  judicious,  meek,  submiss,  and  quiet,  these  matters  are  easily  remedied  : 
they  will  forbear  upon  all  such  occasions,  neglect,  contemn,  or  take  no  notice 
of  them,  dissemble,  or  wisely  turn  it  off.  If  it  be  a  natural  impediment,  as  i< 
red  nose,  squint  eyes,  crooked  1^,  or  any  such  imperfection,  inRrniity,  di*- 
giBce,  reproach,  the  best  way  is  to  speak  of  it  first  thy  'self,  and  so  thou 
shalt  surely  take  away  al  occasions  from  others  to  jest  at,  or  contemn,  that 
they  may  perceive  thee  to  be  careless  of  it.  Vatinius  was  wont  to  scolTe 
at  his  own  deformed  feet,  to  prevent  his  enemies  obloquies  and  sar< 
that  kind;  or  else  by  prevention,  as  Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  thai 
company  of  fine  glasses  presented  to  him,  by  his  own  hands,  lest  lie 
be  overmuch  moved  when  they  were  broken  by  chance.  And  some 
^ain,  so  that  it  be  discreetly  and  moderately  done,  it  shall  not  be 
make  resistance,  to  take  down  such  a  saucy  companion  :  no  better 
vindicate  himself,  to  purchase  final  peace :  for  he  that  sutlers  himself  ta. 
ridden,  or  through  pusillanimity  or  sotlishness  will  let  every  man  baffle 
n  laughing  atoi  ■    -       ■■        " 


shall  be  a  common  laughing  stock  for  all  to  flout  at.  As  a  cur  tliat  goes 
through  a  village,  if  he  clap  bis  taile  between  his  legs,  and  run  away,  every 
cur  will  insult  over  him  :  but  if  he  brissle  up  himself,  and  stand  to  it,  give  but 
a  countcr-snarle,  there's  not  a  dog  dares  meddle  with  him  :  much  is  in  a  mans 
courage  and  discreet  carriage  of  himself. 


\.  nanlui,  'sion  uJd  h 


PalUdluni  laud  pi«ai>  apfoTiB,  Nod  muieii :  nmiHiilo :  (cioduMip  mlntl 
ulUHlrnum  Impclum  Uturfi.    Pulun.  lib.  Z. ijiltt,  U.  ■>UU,^«r. 

ii  fmbpT  WM  ■  rogutf.  hl>  molbrr  ■  whon,  W  prtrenl  obl«i|Bf,  ini  |0 
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Many  other  grievances  there  are,  which  happen  to  mortals  in  this  life,  from 
friends,  wives,  children,  servants,  masters,  companions,  neighbours,  our  own 
defaults,  ignorance,  errours,  intemperance,  indiscretion,  infirmities,  &c.  and 
many  good  remedies  to  mitigate  and  oppose  them,  many  divine  precepts  to 
counterpoise  our  hearts,  special  antidotes  both  in  scriptures  and  humane 
authors,  which  who  so  will  observe,  shall  purchase  much  ease  and  quietness 
unto  himself.     I  will  point  at  a  few.     These  prophetical,  apostolical  admoni- 
tions are  well  known  to  all ;  what  Solomon,  Siracides,  our  Saviour  Christ 
himself  hath  said  tending  to  this  purpose,  as  Fear  God :  obey  the  prince  : 
be  sober  and  watch :  pray  continually :  be  angry,  but  sin  not :  remem- 
ber  thy  last :  fashion  not  your  selves  to  this  worlds  S^c,  apply  yourselves  to 
the  times :  strive  not  with  a  mighty  man :  recompence  good  for  evil :  let  no- 
thing be  done  through  contention  or  vain-glory,  but  with  meekness  of  mind, 
every  man  esteeming  of  others  better  then  himself:  love  one  another ;  or  that 
epitome  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  which  our  Saviour  inculcates,  love  God 
above  all,  thy  neighbour  as  thyself;  and,  whatsoever  you  would  that  men 
should  do  unto  you,  so  do  unto  them,  which  Alexander  Severus  writ  in  letters 
of  gold,  and  used  as  a  motto,  and  ^  Hierom  commends  to  Celantia  as  an 
excellent  way,  amongst  so  many  inticements  and  worldly  provocations,  to 
rectify  her  life.     Out  of  humane  authors  take  these  few  cautions — '  Know 
thy  self,     y  Be  contented  with  thy  lot,     *  Trust  not  wealth,  beauty,  nor 
parasites  :  they  will  bring  thee  to  destruction,     *  Have  peace  with  all  men, 
war  with  vice,     **  Be  not  idle,     ^  Look  before  you  leap,     **  Beware  of  **  Had 
I  unst,**    ^Honour  thy  parents:  speak  well  of  friends.     Be  temperate  in 
foure  things,  lingui,  loculis,  oculis,  et  poculis.   Watch  thine  eye,  ^Moderate 
thine  expences.     Hear  much  :  speak  little,     ^  Sustine  et  abstine.     If  thou 
seest  ought  amiss  in  another,  mend  it  in  thyself.      Keep  thine  own  counsel; 
reveal  not  thy  secrets  ;  be  silent  in  thine  intentions,     ^  Give  not  ear  to  tale- 
tellers, bablers :  be  not  scurrilous  in  conversation  :  ^jest  without  bitterness : 
give  no  man  cause  of  offence.      Set  thine  house  in  order,     J  Take  Heed  of 
suretiship,     ^  Fide  et  diffide :  as  a  fox  on  the  ice,  take  heed  whom  you  trust, 
^  Live  not  beyond  thy  means,     ^  Give  chearfully.     Pay  thy  dues  willingly. 
Be  not  a  slave  to  thy  mony,      ^  Omit  not  occasion ;  embrace  opportunity  : 
loose  no  time.     Be  humble  to  thy  superiors,  respective  to  thine  equals,  affa- 
ble to  all,  ®  but  not  familiar.      Flatter  no  man,     P  Lie  not :  dissemble  not. 
Keep  thy  word  and  promise,  be  constant  in  a  good  resolution.     Speak  truth. 
Be  not  opinative  :  maintain  no  factions.     Lay  no  wagers :  make  no  com- 
parisons,    ^  Find  no  faults,  meddle  not  with  other  mens  matters.     Admire 
not  thyself,     '  Be  not  proud  or  popular.     Insult  not,     Fortunam  reverenter 
habe.     *  Fear  not  that  which  cannot  be  avoided,     *  Grieve  not  for  that  which 
cannot  be  recalled,     "  Undepjalue  not  thy  self.     Accuse  no  man,  commend 
no  man,  rashly.     Go  not  to  law  without  great  cause.     Strive  not  with  a 
greater  man.     Cast  not  off  an  old  friend.     Take  heed  of  a  reconciled  enemy , 
^If  thou  come  as  a  guest,  stay  not  too  long.     Be  not  unthankful.    Be  meek, 
merciful,  and  patient.     Do  good  to  all.     Be  not  fond  of  fair  words,     ''Be 

^  Lib.  2.  ep.  25.  *  Nosce  tdptnin.  '  Contentus  abl.  'Ne  Adas  opibna,  neque  parasitii ; 

trahunt  in  prsedpitium.  •  Pacem  cum  homlnlbus  habe»  bellum  cum  ritiit.    OUio.  2.  imperat.  symb. 

^  Deemon  te  nunquam  otiosum  inveniat.    Hieron.  <  Diu  deliberandum,  quod  itatuendum  est  leroeL 

*  Insiptentis  eat  dicere,  non  putAram.  *  Ames  parentein,  •!  vqunm}  aliter  feras ;  pnestea  parentibus 

pietatem,  amicia  dilectionem.  'Comprime  Unguam.    Quid  de  quoque  Tiro  et  cul  dlcaa  anpo  careto. 

Libentiua  audiaa  quam  loquaria.    Vive  ut  Tivas.  vEpictetua.    Optime  feceria,  ai  ea  Algeria  que 

in  alio  reprehendia.    Nemini  dlxerfa,  que  oolla  effeni.  ^  Fuge  ansurroiies.    Percontatorem  ragito,  &c. 

I  Sint  aalea  aine  vilitate.    Sen.  i  Sponde,  prieato  noxa.  ^  Cainerar.  emb.  bi.  cent.  2.    Cave  cut 

credaa,  vel  nemini  fidaa.    Epicharmua.  'Tecum  habita.  "Biadat,  qui  dto  dat.  ■  Poat  eat 

occasio  calva.  *  Nimia  ramiUaritaa  parlt  contemptmn.  9  Meadacium  aerrUe  vltJum.  ^  Arca- 

num neque  tu  acrutaberla  ulUua  uaqnam  j  Cotnmlaaumque  tegea.    Hor.  lib.  1.  ep.  19.    Ncc  tua  landabia 
atudia,  aut  aliena  reprendea.    Hor.  ep.  lib.  \9.  '  Ne  te  qusdverla  t%tn,  •  Stultum  eat  timere* 

?uod  vltarl  non  poteat.  *  De  re  amlaaA  trrcparabUl  ne  dolMa.  •  Tknti  eria  alila,  ouanti  tibi  fti«rle. 

femtnem  dto  laudes  vel  accuaea.  *  Nullnia  hoapltifl  grata  cat  mora  longa.  ^  Solonia  lex,  apud 

Ariatotelera.    Gellitia,  lib.  2.  cap.  12. 
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mot  a  Mtettr  tm  a  /action.  Moderate  /Ay  poMsiaiu.  '  Tkimk  m>  place  « 
oaf  a  leitnttt.  'AdmomUh  iMtf  /ritmtl  in  ttrrxli  oimmenH  him  i 
Ktrp  good  companjf.  '  Lint  otheri,  la  ht  Moi'fd  ihjf  lelf.  Amu 
uMirng.  Amic<u  Itirlo  fiu.  ProouU  for  a  trmprtt.  Noli  uriure  ct«bronn.  | 
Do  Hol  prot'ilult  thjf  tout  for  gaiH.  Make  not  a  foal  of  thy  trlf,  lo  m 
olhrrt  merry.  Marry  not  an  old  erony,  or  a  font,  for  many,  B#  uol  .*■  r 
tallieitotu  or  curioat.  Stti  that  whi-  A  muy  be  fonnd.  Xtem  not  grf-:: 
Ihm  thou  art.  Takf  Iky  pUatarr  ioherly.  Urymum  ne  Icrito.  •/.. 
mrrrily  at  Ikon  ean4t.  "■  Take  heed  iy  other  ment  exampUs.  Gii  ai  dVi 
woiildtt  bt  mrt :  lit  at  Ikou  wouldsl  b«  found.  '  Yield  lo  the  time  s  foil 
Ike  stream.  Will  thou  live  fret  from  f inn  and  caret  f  ''Live  iitnoceni:. 
keep  thy  telf  aprighl :  than  needetl  no  other  keeper,  jfC.  Look  for  wof:  ■ 
]«M:mrs,  Seneca,  PluUrcb,  Epietetus,  &c.  tmd  for  defecl,  consult  «ritli  checx- 
trcncliera  and  painted  cloth». 

HEMB.  Viri. 
Agaimt  Melancholy  it  self. 
Eeery  man,  saith  *  Seneca,  ihiakt  kit  own  burthen  the  heavifsl :  an<t 
melnncholy  man,  above  all  others.  complainB  most ;  weariness  of  life,  ablni 
ring  all  company  and  Mg-bl.  fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  ang:iitsh  of  mind,  bufaltti- 
new,  and  thuse  other  dread  syinptonies  of  body  and  mind,  must  n«eda  s 
vttte  this  misery:  yet,  conferred  to  other  maladies,  they  are  not  so  I' 
as  lliey  be  taken.     For,  first,  this  disease  is  either  in  habit  or  diep 
curable  or  incurable.     If  new  and  in  disposition,  'tis  commonly  pleasant,ia 
it  may  be  helped .     If  inveterate,  or  an  habit,  yet  they  have  lucida  interom 
sometimes  well,  and  sometimes  ill;  or  if  more  continuate,  as  the  'Vcjei  _^^ 
were  to  the  Romans,  'tis  hotlii  magis  attiduui  qvam  gravis,  a  more  dufibfe    ' 
enemy  then  dangerous;  and,  amongst  many  inconveniences,  some  comforts 
are  annexed  to  it.     First,  it  is  not  catching :  and,  as  Kntsmus  comforted  him- 
self,  when  he  whs  grievously  sick  of  the  stone,  tliougli  it  was  most  truubleMme, 
and  an  intolerable  pain  lo  him,  yet  it  was  no  whit  offensive  lo  others,  not  loth- 
some  to  llie  spectators,  gastly,  fulsom,  terrible,  as  plagues,  apoplexies,  lepro- 
sies, wounds,  sores,  tetters,  pos,  pestilent  agues  are,  which  either  attmit  of  no 
company,  terrify  or  offend  those  that  are  present.     In  this  maladv,  that  which 
is,  is  wholly  to  themselves;  and  those  symptomes  not  so  dreadful,  if  thry  be 
compiirwl  to  the  opposite  extreams,     Tliey  are  most  part  bashful,  suspicious, 
sniitary,  &c.  therefore  no  such  ambitious,  impudent  intruders,  as  some  are.  no 
slmrkers.  no  cunnjealchers,  no  prolers,  no  smel-feastB,  praters,  panders,  para- 
sites, bawds,  drunkards,  whoremasters  :  necessity  and  defect  compels  tjici  

be  honest ;  as  Micio  told  Demea  in  the  comedy. 


tlieo^H 
notfli 


if  we  be  honest,  'twas  poverty  made  us  so ;  if  we  melancholy  men  l)C  not  ■ 
bad  OS  he  that  is  worst,  'tis  our  dame  Melancholy  kept  us  so :  Son  deerat  ro- 
lunlnt  ted  facultai.  Besides  they  are  Ireed  in  this  from  many  other  iofir' 
mitics:  solitariness  makes  them  more  apt  tu  contemplate,  suspitioii  wtiTV, 
which  is  a  necessary  humour  in  these  times ;  ''  nam,  pol,  qui  muxime  caret, 
nrpe  if  eautor  capiat  ett :  he  that  tnkes  niust  heed,  is  oDen  circumvented  and 
ovcrlHken.     Fear  and  sorrow  keep  them  temperate  and  sober,  and  free  ihrm 
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m  many  disBolnte  acts,  which  jollity  and  boldnesB  thrust  men  upon ;  they  are 
lefbre  no  sicarii,  roaring  boyes,  theeves,  or  assassinates.  As  they  are  soon 
ected,  so  they  are  as  soon,  by  soft  words  and  good  perswasions,  reared, 
sarisomeness  of  Ufe  makes  them  they  are  not  so  besotted  on  the  transitory 
n  pleasures  of  the  world.  If  they  dote  in  one  thing,  they  are  wise  and  well 
deistaading  in  most  other.  If  it  be  inveterate,  they  are  insensaH^  most  part 
Ling,  or  quite  mad,  insensible  of  any  wrongs,  ridiculous  to  others,  but  most 
ppy  and  secure  to  themselves.  Dotage  is  a  state  which  many  much  magnifie 

I  commend  :  so  is  simplicity,  and  folly,  as  he  said,  ^  Hie  furor,  O  superi, 
mihi  perpetuus.  Some  thmk  fools  and  disards  Uve  the  merriest  lives,  as 
»  in  Sophocles ;  nihil  scire  vita  jucundUiima ;  'tis  the  pleasantest  life  to 
ow  nothing ;  iners  malorum  remedium  ignorantia ;  ignorance  is  a  down- 
ht  remedy  of  evils.  These  curious  arts  and  laborious  sciences,  (Salens, 
Hies,  Aristotles,  Justinians,  do  but  trouble  the  world,  some  think ;  we  might 
s  better  with  that  illiterate  Virginian  simplicity,  and  gross  ignorance ;  entire 
iots  do  best ;  they  are  not  macerated  with  cares,  tormented  with  fears  and 
xiety,  as  other  wise  men  are :  for,  as  J  he  said,  if  folly  were  a  pain,  you 
>uld  hear  them  houl,  roar,  and  cry  out  in  every  house,  as  you  go  by  in  the 
eet ;  but  they  are  most  free,  jocund,  and  merry,  and,  in  some  ^  countries,  as 
longst  the  Turks,  honoured  for  saints,  and  abundantly  maintained  out  of  the 
mmon  stock.  They  are  no  dissemblers,  lyers,  hypocrites ;  for  fools  and  mad 
m  tell  commonly  truth.  In  a  word,  as  they  are  distressed,  so  are  they 
ttied ;  which  some  hold  better  then  to  be  envied,  better  to  be  sad  then 
3rry,  ^  better  to  be  foolish  and  quiet,  quam  sapere  et  ringi,  to  be  wise  and 

II  vexed ;  better  to  be  miserable  then  happy :  of  two  extremes  it  is  the  best. 

SECT.  IV.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Of  Physick  wkich  cureth  with  Medicines. 

After  a  long  and  tedious  discourse  of  these  six  non-naturall  tilings,  and 
eir  severall  rectifications,  all  which  are  comprehended  in  diet,  I  am  come 
»w  at  last  to  Pharmeceuticey  or  that  kinde  of  physick  which  cureth  by  me- 
cines,  which  apothecaries  most  part  make,  mingle,  or  sell  in  their  shops, 
any  cavill  at  this  kinde  of  physick,  and  hold  it  unnecessary,  unprofitable  to 
is  or  any  other  disease,  because  those  countries  which  use  it  least,  live 
ngest,  and  are  best  in  health,  as  "*  Hector  Boethius  relates  of  the  isles  of 
rcades,  the  people  are  still  sound  of  body  and  minde,  without  any  use  of 
lysick  ;  they  live  commonly  120  yeers;  and  Ortelius,  in  his  Itinerary,  of  the 
habitants  of  the  forrest  of  Arden,  °  they  are  very  painfully  long-lived,  sound, 
c,  ®  Martianus  CapeUa,  speaking  of  die  Indians  of  his  time,  saith,  tl»sy  were 
nuch  like  our  western  Indians  now)  bigger  then  ordinary  men,  bred  coursly, 
*ry  long  lived,  in  so  much,  that  he  that  died  at  an  hundred  years  of  age, 
ent  before  his  time,  SfC.  Damianus  A-Groes,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Aubanus 
ohemus,  say  the  like  of  them  that  live  in  Norway,  Lapland,  Finmark,  Biar- 
ia,  Corelia,  all  over  Scandia,  and  those  northern  countries,  they  are  most 
^althfull,  and  very  long  lived ;  in  which  places  there  is  no  use  at  all  of  phy- 
ck,  the  name  of  it  is  not  once  heard.  Dithmarus  Bleskenius,  in  his.accu- 
ite  description  of  Island,  1607,  makes  mention,  amongst  other  matters,  of 
le  inhabitants,  and  their  manner  of  living,  P  which  is  dried  fish  in  stead  of 
^ead,  butter,  cheese,  and  salt  meats ;  most  part  they  drink  water  and  whey  ; 
nd  yet,  without  physick  or  physician,  they  live  many  of  them  260  yeers.  I 

>  Petronhu,  Catal.        i  Panneno  C«Iestliue,  Act.  8.    81  atoltltta  dolor  cmoC,  In  malU  non  dono  i^lulattts 


lUres.  kBosbequhu.  SondB.  lib.  I.  fol.  89.  iQnto  hodie  bcttior,  qiuim  col  Ueet  110111110  cne,  et 
rumdam  immantutibiu  fhii?  Sat.  Menlp.  •  lib.  Hlit.  ■  Parro  tfrmtea,  laborioal.  kmgietl,  ano 
ntenti,  ad  centum  annoi  viTunt.  •  Lib.  6.. da  Nap.  PblloL  Ultim  homaiMun  ftailUtatem  pn^fad,  nt 
imatare  pereat  qui  centenariua  moriator,  &c  p  VksCiia  •onuB  cmmo  et  lacta  oonmtit  1  potna  aqua  et 
ram ;  ptMea  loco  pania  habent }  Ita  multoa  annoa,  avpt  2S0,  abaquc  atdko  et  nad^dnA  viTOot. 
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finde  tliesanic  relation  bv  Leriiu,  and  sonie  other  wriu<n,  of  Indians  in  Aincfi^H 
**  Psulus  Jovius,  in  his  description  ol'  Brittain,  and  Levinus  Lenauius,  ot«^^| 
as  much  of  this  our  island,  that  there  was  of  old  no  use  of  physick  iuno^^| 
us,  and  but  Mitle  at  this  day,  except  it  be  for  a  few  nice  idle  citizens,  ^^M 
felting  courtiers,  and  stalJ-fed  gentlemen  lubbers.     The  country  people  10^ 
kitchin  physict :  and  common  ejiperieuce  teU»  us,  tbat  they  live  fcueat  6on   I 
all  manner  of  infinnities,  that  make  least  use  of  apothecaries  physiclc.     Maa| 
are  overthrown  by  preposterous  uae  of  it,  and  thereby  get  their  Ume,  ibtf 
might  otherwise  have  escaped  :  '  some  tliink  physicians  kill  as  many  aa  thej    i 
save  :  and  who  can  tell,  >  Quot  Themison  legroi  auCumno  occirlerii  itMo?  bam 
many  murders  they  make  in  a  yeer,  t/uibus  impune  tictl  hamtHeiit  oeeiditt, 
that  may  freely  kill  folks,  and  have  a  reward  for  it '.  and,  aL-conting  to  tbi 
Dutch  proverb,  a  new  physician  must  have  a  new  church-yard  :  and  whodailr 
■  observes  it  not  f  Many,  that  did  ill  under  physicians  handd,  litive  happify 
escaped,  when  they  have  been  given  over  by  them,  left  to  God  and  Natun. 
and  lliemselves.     'Twas  Piinies  dilemma  of  old — '  Every  disttue  u  eithtr    I 
curable  or  incurable,  a  maa  recovers  of  it,  or  is  killed  by  it :   botk  a«|||H 
physick  it  to  be  rejected :  if  it  be  deadly,  it  caanat  be  cured :  ij"  it  *m^^^| 
helpedjit  requires  no  physician:  nature  will  expellit  0/ it  sel/e.   Platoin^H 
it  a  grvsit  signe  of  an  intemperate  and  corrupt  commonwealtji,  wlieje  Uw^^H 
and  physicians  did  abound  ;  and  tbe  Romans  distasted  them  so  much,  ^^| 
they  were  often  banished  out  of  their  city,  as  Pliny  and  Cakus  relate,  fbt  ^^| 
yeers  not  admitted.     It  is  no  art  at  all,  as  aome  hold,  no  not  wurtliy  the  n^^H 
of  a  liberall  science  (nor  law  neither),  as  "  Pet,  And.  Canonhcrius,  a  patritsl^ 
of  Rome  and  a  great  doctor  himself,  one  oj" their  awn  tribe,  proves  by  16  ar- 
guments, because  it  is  mercenary,  as  now  used,  base,  and  as  fidlers  play  fdt 
a  reward — Juridicis,  medicit,  Jiaco  fas  vivere  rapto : — 'tis  a  corrupt  trade. 
no  science,  act,  no  profesaion ;  the  beginning,  practice,  and  progress  of  it,  ;>ll 
is  naught,  full  of  imposture,  incertainty,  and  doth  generally  more  harm  thtn 
good.     The  devil  himself  was  the  first  inventor  of  it :  Inventum  est  mediein  -. 
meum,  said  Apollo:  and  what  was  Apollo,  but  the  divell?    The  Greeks  tirM 
made  an  art  of  it ;  and  thej  were  all  deluded  by  Apollos  sons,  priests,  orarlei. 
If  we  may  beleeve  Varro,  Pliny,  Columella,  must  of  their  best  medicines  werr 
derived  from  his  oracles.     £sculapius,  his  son,  had  lus  temples  erected  to  )il' 
deity,  and  did  many  famous  cures ;  but,  as  Lactantius  holds,  he  was  a  magi- 
cian, a  meer  impostor ;  and  as  his  successora,  Pliaon,  Podaliriug,  Melampius, 
Menecratea  (another  god),  by  charmes,  spells,  and  nuniatery  of  bad  spirits, 
jieriumied  most  of  their  cures.     The  first  that  ever  wrote  in  physick  to  any 
purpose,  was  Hippocrates,  and  his  disciple  and  commentator  Galen,  wIk 
Scaliger  cals  Jimbriam  Hippacratis,  but,  as  "  Cardan  censures  them,  ' 
immetbodicall  and  obscure,  us  all  those  old  ones  are,  their  precepts  cotj 
tlieir  medicines  ubsolcie,  and  now  must  part  rejected.     Those  cures  whl 
they  did,  Paracelsus  holds,  were  rather  done  out  of  tlieir  patients  caDfideni 
"  and  good  opinion  they  had  of  them,  then  out  of  any  skill  of  thev's,  wl  ~ 
was  very  small,  he  saitli,  they  themselves  idiots  and  infants,  as  are  ajl  t 
ucademicall  followers.     The  Arabians  received  it  from  the  Greeks,  and  bo 
Latines,  adding  new  precepts  and  medicines  of  their  own,  but  so  imperii 
still,  that,  tlirough  ignorance   of  professors,    impostors,  mouotebanks,  el 
pericks,  disagreeing  of  sectaries,  (which  are  as  many   almost  as  tfaeie  1 
diseases)  envy,  covetousnesse,  and  the  like,  they  doe  much  harme  amoi 

*Ub.4(4.cgmpla.  'Pa  nuns  (fnni  upftlDitiiH,  11  inlntu  nunrunMiduturi  1 
einuto  lUMnliKip  wddcrv,  ttt  loipuiUlM  niiaiu.  PUnlu*.  •  Junn,  *  Omiuv  tnr'*^-' 
nimblllt^  lo  TlUun  dcilnliaui  fnmanciii.    Utmqiieigliur  nHxto  1      
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'U  rw|ii1f1t  ncdLviun ;  utun  mpeUi!!.         "  In  tntflrar*tkaoi 
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us.  They  are  so  different  in  their  consultations,  prescriptions,  mistaking  many 
times  the  parties  constitution,  'disease,  and  causes  of  it,  they  give  quite  con- 
trary physick.  ^  One  saith  this,  another  that^  out  of  singularity  or  opposition 
— as  he  said  of  Adrian,  multitttdo  medicorum  principem  interfedty  a  multi- 
tude of  physicians  hath  killed  the  emperour ;  Plus  h  medico  guam  d  morbo 
periculi ;  more  danger  there  is  from  the  physician,  then  from  the  disease. 
Besides,  there  is  much  imposture  and  malice  amongst  them.  All  arts  (saith 
'  Cardan)  admit  of  couzening  :  physick  amongst  the  resty  doth  appropriate  it 
to  her  selfe ;  and  tells  a  story  of  one  Curtius,  a  physician  in  Venice,  because 
he  was  a  stranger,  and  practised  among  them,  the  rest  of  the  physicians  did 
still  crosse  him  in  all  his  precepts.  If  .he  prescribed  hot  medicines,  they  would 
prescribe  cold ;  miscentes  pro  calidis  frigida^  pro  frigidis  humida,  pro  pur- 
gantibus  astringentia,  binders  for  purgatives,  omnia  perturbabant.  If  the 
parties  miscarried,  Curtium  damncUHint ;  Curtius  killed  him,  that  disagreed 
from  them :  if  he  recovered,  then  ^they  cured  him  themselves.  Much  emulation, 
imposture,  malice,  there  b  amongst  them  :  if  they  be  honest,  and  mean  well, 
yet  a  knave  apothecary,  that  administers  the  physick,  and  makes  the  medi- 
cine, may  do  infinite  harm,  by  his  old  obsolete  doses,  adulterine  druggs,  bad 
mixtures,  quid  pro  quo,  Sfc.  See  Fuchsius,  lib.  1.  sect,  1.  cap.  8.  Cordus 
Dispensatory,  and  Brassivolas  Examen  simpl.  jrc.  But  it  is  their  ignorance  that 
doth  more  harm  then  rashness ;  their  art  is  wholly  conjecturall  (if  it  be  an  art), 
uncertain,  imperfect,  and  got  by  killing  of  men  :  they  are  a  kind  of  butchers, 
leeches,  men  slayers ;  chirurgeons  and  apothecaries  especially,  that  are  indeed 
the  physicians  hangmen,  carnifices,  and  common  executioners ;  though,  to 
say  truth,  physicians  themselves  come  not  far  behinde ;  for,  according  to  that 
facete  epigram  of  Maximilianus  Urentius,  what's  the  difference  ? 

Chirargiu  medico  quo  differt  i  scilicet  isto,  I     Camiflce  hoc  ambo  tantnin  diffieire  ridentor : 

£necat  hie  succis ;  enecst  ille  manu.  |         Tardius  hi  fadunt,  quod  fkdt  iile  cito. 

But  I  return  to  their  skill.  Many  diseases  they  cannot  cure  at  all,  as  apo- 
plexie,  epilepsie,  stone,  strangury,  gout,  {Tollere  nodosum  nescit  medicina 
podagram)  quartan  agues ;  a  common  ague  sometimes  stumbles  them  aU ; 
they  cannot  so  much  as  ease,  they  know  not  how  to  judge  of  it.  If  by 
pulses,  that  doctrine  some  hold,  is  wholly  superstitious ;  and  I  dare  boldly 
say  with  **  Andrew  Dudeth,  that  variety  of  pulses ,  described  by  Galen j  is 
neither  observed  nor  understood  of  any.  And  for  urine,  that  is  meretrix 
medicorum,  the  most  deceitfull  thing  of  all,  as  Forestus  and  some  other  phy- 
sicians have  proved  at  large :  I  say  nothing  of  critick  dayes,  errours  and 
indications,  &c.  The  most  rationall  of  them,  and  skilfull,  are  so  often 
deceived,  that  as  *^Tholosanus  infers,  /  had  rather  beleeve  and  commit  my 
selfe  to  a  meer  emperick,  then  to  a  meer  doctor  ;  and  I  cannot  sufficiently 
commend  that  custome  (f  the  Babylonians ;  that  have  no  professed  phy- 
sicians, hut  bring  all  their  patients  to  the  market  to  be  cured ;  which  Hero- 
dotus relates  of  the  ^Egyptians ;  Strabo,  Sardus,  and  Aubanus  Bohemus, 
of  many  other  nations.  And  those  that  prescribed  physick  amongst  them, 
did  not  so  arrogantly  take  upon  them  to  cure  all  diseases,  as  our  professours 
do,  but  some  one,  some  another,  as  their  skill  and  experience  did  serve : 
^  one  cured  the  eyes  ;  a  second  the  teeth,  a  third  the  head,  another  the  lower 
parts,  SfC.  not  for  gain,  but  in  charity,  to  do  good;  they  made  neither  art, 
profession,  nor  trade  of  it,  which  in  other  places  was  accustomed :  and  there- 

*  Morbus  alius  pro  alio  curatur ;  aliud  remedlum  pro  alio.  r  Contrarias  proferunt  sententias.  Card. 
'  Lib.  3.  de  sap.  Omnes  artes  fraudem  admtttnnt ;  sola  medicina  sponte  earn  accersit.  *  Omnia  aegrotus 
proprlft  culp&  peril }  sed  nemo  nisi  medici  beneftdo  reatituitnr.  Agrlppa.  ^  Lib.  8  .Crat.  ep.  Winceslao 
Rapheno.  Ausim  dlcere,  tot  pnlsuum  differentiaa,  qiUB  dcicribantiir  k  Galeno,  nee  a  qnoquam  intelligl, 
nee  obsenrari  posse.  '  Lib.  28.  cap.  7.  syntax,  art.  mlrab.  BfaJUiem  ego  expertis  credere  solum,  quam 
mere  ratiocinantibus :  neque  satis  laudare  poasom  inatikatom  Buitylonicnm,  &c.  '  Herod.  Euterpe,  de 
iEgyptiis.  Apud  eoa  singulorum  mwbonua  ■anl  aiiigaU  mcdid,  alius  curat  ocnloa,  alius  dentes,  alius 
caput,  partes  occultas  alias. 


Cure  f^  Mtlaxehoty. 


[Part.  2.  S«t.  4. 


ion.  C<ml>ne«  (in  *  Xaraption)  told  Cynia.  that,  to  ha  thinking,  jibjaiciaiu 
vorrr  like  layteTM  and  eobleri ;  the  one  rnend^  our  nek  bodies,  at  tke  a' 
diii  oar  cloalk*.  Bui  I  will  ur^  these  careilin^  and  conliinielioiia  ar^n 
no  ftulher,  leal  some  physkiaa  should  mistake  me.  aod  deny  me  physick  « 
I  ani  sick  :  Tor  my  psrt,  I  Am  well  penwaded  of  [Aysi<^k  :  1  can  distingi 
the  abu«e  from  (he  use,  m  this  and  many  other  a/ts  and  scieticea :  ' Aliud 
pmum.  alhid  tbririas  ;  wine  and  dninkeoaesse  arc  two  distinct  things,  lac- 
knowledgc  it  a  most  noble  and  divine  science,  in  so  moch  that  Apollo,  £4ca- 
lapius,  and  the  first  fbundera  of  it,  merito  pro  Dii*  kadUt,  were  worthily 
counted  gods  by  succeeding  ages,  for  the  excellency  of  their  invention.  Anil 
whereas  Apollo  at  Deloe,  Venus  at  Cyprus,  Dinna  at  Ephesns,  and  those  otiia 
gods,  were  contined  and  adored  alone  ia  some  peculiar  places,  fsculiipius 
had  his  temple  and  altars  everywhere,  in  Corinth,  Lacedsinon,  Athens,  Theliri. 
Epidaure,  &c.  (Pausaniaa  records)  for  the  latitude  of  his  art,  deity,  wurtii. 
and  uKessity.  With  all  vertuous  and  wise  men,  therefore,  I  honoiii-  the  luime 
and  calling,  as  I  am  enjoyned  lo  honour  the  pht/ticiaii  for  nectiiitiei  sake. 
The  knawUdife  of  the  phynctan  lifteth  vp  hU  head ;  and  in  the  sight  «/ 
great  men  he  shall  be  admired.  The  Lord  hath  crrated  medicines  of  Ihe 
earth  ;  and  he  that  w  wise  mill  not  abhorre  them,  Ecclea.  58.  1.  But  of 
this  noble  subject  how  many  panegyricks  are  worthily  written  ?  For  my  part, 
as  iiallust  said  of  Carthage,  prattat  silere,  quam  pauca  dicere  ;  1  have  said : 
yet  one  thing  I  will  adde,  tliat  this  kinde  of  physick  is  very  moderately  aii<J 
advisedly  to  be  used,  upon  good  orcasion,  when  the  Ibrmer  of  diet  will  uui 
tiike  place.  And  'tis  no  otiier  which  1  say,  then  that  which  Amoldus  prescn'bM 
in  Ins  8.  .4plions.  'A  discreel  and  godly  physician  doth  Jirst  endeawnir  lo 
expell  a  disease  by  medicinalt  diet,  then  by  pure  medicine  :  and  in  his  ninth, 
e  that  may  be  cured  by  diet,  must  not  meddle  v:ith  phyiick.  So,  in  II. 
Aphoris.  'A  modest  and  wise  physician  will  never  hasten  to  use  mtdi- 
cints,  but  upon  urgent  necessity,  and  that  sparingly  too  :  because  (a*  he 
aildesin  his  13.  Aprioris.)  -i  Whoso  ever  takes  much  physick  in  his  youth,  shall 
»oon  bewail  it  in  kis  old  age;  putative  physick  especially,  which  dotli 
much  debilitate  nature.  For  which  causes,  some  physicians  refrain  from 
the  use  of  purgatives,  or  else  sparingly  use  them.  ^Henricus  Ayretui,  in 
a  consultation  for  a  meJancholy  person,  would  have  him  tiike  as  few  pulses 

)uld,  because  there  be  no  such  medicines,  which  do  not  sleul  aaieiL  m 
tome  of  our  strength,  and  mb  Ihe  parts  of  our  body,  weaken  nali^' 
and  cause  that  cacochymia,  which  'Celsus  and  others  observe,  or  ill  defj 
tion,  and  bad  juyce  through  all  the  part*  of  it.  Galen  himself  confesseth," 
purgative  physick  is  contrary  to  nature,  fakes  away  some  of  our  best  tpiriit^ 
and  consumes  the  very  substance  of  our  bodi'S  :  but  this  without  question, 
is  ti>  be  understood  ofsuchpui^res  as  areunseasonably  or  immoderately  taken; 
they  have  their  excellent  use  in  this,  as  well  as  most  other  infirmities.  Of 
alteratives  and  cordials  no  man  doubts,  be  they  sttnplcs  or  compounds.  I 
m\\,  amongst  that  infinite  variety  of  medicines,  which  I  tinde  in  every  Phai' 
macoptxia,  every  physician,  herbaliBt,  &c.  single  out  some  of  t)ie  chiefesl, 
SuHSECT.  II, — Simples  proper  to  Melancholy,  against  Exotick  Simple* 
:s  properly  applied  to  melancholy,  are  either  simple  or  cocnpotn 
Simples  are  alterative  or  purgative.    Alteratives  are  such  as  correct,  strengt'' 

•  Cynp.  lib.  I.    Vdnl  THUiiiB  fncUnim   iHiin'l»Ui»*,  Ac.     'Ctarra.  I 

.,« . . "--re  •lUgll  ribU  Bi«llcln»l11iu 

I,  ruRtuMlui  m  pcniiiu  w 
I  Banonm  pnpcnMI  id  ptt«ai«tui.  bM  tofatt  n«*^iaic.       iguUniMu  iibmnii 
a,  diibUt  lu  WMcMM.  ■  HUdob.ipk.l.  dc  mel.  (Dt,  27(1.    NuUii  ui  r^rinc  in<.lk 
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nature,  alter,  any  way  hinder  or  resist  the  disease ;  and  they  be  herbs,  stones, 
mineraJs,  &c.  all  proper  for  this  humor.  For  as  there  be  diverse  distinct  in- 
firmities, continusuly  vexing  us, 

Ain6fiarot  ^vr&ai,  Ktuca  tfyirrowr?  ^4povcai 

Siy^y  ^rcl  (fMu^v  i^ttKrro  firirlrra  Zf^. 

Dlieucs  tteal  boUi  day  and  alght  on  men, 
For  Jupiter  hath  taken  voice  from  them : 

SO  there  be  severall  remedies,  as  ^he  saith, ybr  each  disease  a  medicine;  for 
every  humor ;  and,  as  some  hold,  every  clime,  every  country,  and  more  then 
that,  every  private  place,  hath  his  proper  remedies  growing  in  it,  peculiar 
almost  to  tne  domineering  and  most  frequent  maladies  of  it.  As  p  one  dis- 
courseth.  Wormwood  growes  sparingly  in  Italy  y  because  most  part  there  they 
be  misaffectedwith  hot  diseases ;  but  henbane , poppy  ^  and  such  cold  herbes : 
with  us  in  Germany  and  Poland^  great  store  of  it  in  every  wast.  Bara- 
cellus  {Horto  geniali)  and  Baptista  Porta  (PA^sio^omtctf,  lib,  6.  cap.  23) 
gave  many  instances  and  examples' of  it,  and  bring  many  other  proofes.  For 
that  cause,  belike,  that  learned  Fuchsius  of  Noremberge,  ^  when  he  came  into  a 
village^  considered  alwayes  what  herbs  did  growmost  frequently  about  it;  and 
those  he  distilled  in  a  silver  limbech,  making  use  of  others  amongst  them,  as  oc- 
casion served.  I  know  that  many  are  of  opinion,  our  northern  simples  are  weak, 
unperfect,  not  so  well  concocted,  of  such  force,  as  those  in  the  southeme  parts, 
not  so  fit  to  be  used  in  physick,  and  will  therefore  fetch  their  drugs  a  far  o£P — 
sena,  cassia  out  of  ^gypt,  rubarbe  from  Barbary,  aloes  from  Zocotora ;  turbith, 
agarick,  mirabolanes,  hermodactils  from  the  East  Indies,  tobacco  from  the 
West,  and  some  as  far  as  China,  hellebor  from  ihe  Anticyree,  or  that  of  Austria 
which  bears  the  purple  flower,  which  Mathiolus  so  much  approves,  and  so  of 
the  rest.  In  the  kingdome  of  Valence  in  Spain, ''  Maginus  commends  two 
mountains,  Mariola  and  Renagolosa,  famous  for  simples ;  '  Leander  Albertus, 
*  Baldus  a  mountain  near  the  lake  of  Benacus  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  to 
which  all  the  herbalists  in  the  country  continually  flock ;  Ortelius  one  in  Apulia, 
Munster  Mons  Major  in  Histria ;  others  Montpeher  in  France.  Prosper  Alpinus 
preferres  Egyptian  simples,  Garcias  ab  Horto  Indian  before  the  rest,  another 
those  of  Italy,  Crete,  &c.  Many  times  they  are  over-curious  in  this  kind, 
whom  Fuchsius  taxeth  {Instit,  1, 1 .  sec.  1 .  cap.  1), "  that  thinh  they  doe  nothing, 
except  they  rake  all  over  India,  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  for  remedies,  and  fetch 
their  phy  sick  from  the  three  quarters  of  the  world,  and  from  beyond  the  Gara- 
mantes.  Many  an  old  wife  or  country  woman  doth  often  more  good  with  a 
few  known  and  common  garden  herbs,  then  our  bumbast  physicians,  with  all 
their  prodigious,  sumptuous,  far-fetched,  rare,  conjecturall  medicines.  With- 
out all  question  if  we  have  not  these  rare  exotick  simples,  we  hold  that  at  home 
which  is  in  vertue  equivalent  unto  them :  ours  will  serve  as  well  as  theirs,  if 
they  be  taken  in  proportionable  quantity,  fitted  and  qualified  aright,  if  not  much 
better,  and  more  proper  to  our  constitutions.  But  so  'tis  for  the  most  part,  as 
Pliny  writes  to  Gallus,  ^  we  are  carelesse  of  that  which  is  neer  us,  and  follow 
that  which  is  ofarre  off,  to  know  which  we  will  travelland  sail  beyond  the 
seas,  wholly  neglecting  that  which  is  under  our  eyes.  Opium,  in  Turky ,  doth 
scarce  offend ;  with  us  in  a  small  quantity  it  stupifies  :  cicuta,  or  hemlock  is 

■  Hcslod.  op.  •  Heumlua,  pnef.  pn.  med.  Quot  morbonun  sunt  idee,  tot  remedlonun  genera  ▼arils 
poCentiis  decorata.  p  Penottus,  denar.  med.  Queconque  regio  prodndt  slmpUcia,  pro  moms  reglonls. 
Cresdt  raro  absynthhim  In  ItaliA,  quod  Ibl  plemmqne  morU  caUdl,  sed  dcnta,  papaver,  et  herbs  tngjidm ; 
^md  nos  Germanos  et  Poloooa  ublque  prorenit  absynthttmi.  <  Qunm  In  viUam  Tenlt,  conslderarit  qnie 
Ibl  creacebant  medicamenta  simpllda  neqoentiom,  et  tta  plonnqne  nsos  dlstlUatls,  et  allter,  allmbiecnm 
Ideo  argentenm  drcumferens.  '  HerMS  mcdlcis  ntUca  omnhun  in  ApullA  feradsslnus.  •  Geog.  ad 

qnos  magnns  herbarionim  numems  nndlqne  oonflntt.  Slnoerus,  Itiner.  *  Baldos  mons  prope  Benacnm 
ncrbilegis  mazlme  notus.  *  Qni  se  nihil  efhdsse  arMtiaatur,  nisi  Indlam,  iEthlopiaim,  AraMam,  et 

ultn  Ganunantas»  a  tribos  mondi  partiboa  ezqoislta  remedla  oorradnnt.  IHitlns  ssepe  medetor  rastlca 
•BBS  una,  &c.  *  Ep.  lib.  8.  Pnnanoinm  tneortori,  longtaqiia  scctamnr,  et  ad  en  cognoscenda  iter  in- 
gredi  et  mare  transmittere  solemus  j  at  qatt  mob  ocolto  podto  negHgimus. 
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U  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [  Part.  2.  See.  4. 

Btron^  poyv^n  in  (ittrtrf: ;  but  with  us  it  hath  no  such  violent  etfects.  I  ood- 
ludf:  witli  J.  V'o<»r;hius,  who,  as  he  much  en vei^haazainst  those  exotick  medi- 
iri«.s,v>  he  proiniMrth,  hyour  Kurofi^-an.a  full  cure,  and  absolute,  of  all  diseuei; 
capitfi  adcatcem,  nostr<k  r^fjioins  kerhce  nostris  corporibus  magis  comdmcumt ; 
ur  own  hirrjp]<-«<!  a;;rf.'f;  Ix.-.'^t  \%jth  us.  It  was  a  thiDjf  that  Ferneiius  mnch  la- 
^twn'A  in  hi-)  Fnmrh  practice,  to  reduce  all  his  cure  to  our  proper  and  domes- 
ck  ph\>i':k  ;  Si  did  *  Janus  Comarius,  and  Martin  Rulandus,  in  Geimany. 
\  |5.  with  iiH,  as  a|i[><;areth  by  a  treatise  of  his  divulged  in  our  tongue,  1615, 
i  prove  the  s\\i\u'ivui:\  of  Kn;:hsh  medicines  to  the  cure  of  all  manner  of  dn- 
a.He<t.  If  our. simples  U;  not  altO'^ether  of  such  force,  or  so  apposite,  it  may  be,  if 
ke  industry  were  usf:d,  those  fur  fetched  druggs,  would  prosper  as  well  withui, 
H  ill  those  countries,  whenr.-e  now  we  have  them,  as  well  as  cherries,  artichoka, 
riliarr-r>,  anrl  many  such.  Tiiere  liave  been  diverse  worthy  physicianfl,  which 
ave  tryed  excellent  conrhi.sions  in  this  kinde,  and  many  diligent,  painfoll 
pothecuries,  as  Gesner,  Uesler,  Gerard,  ^c.  but,  amongst  the  rest,  those  fii- 
louK  puljlike  gardens  of  Padua  in  Italy,  Noremberge  in  Germany,  Leiden  a 
loiland,  Montpciier  in  France,  (and  ours  in  Oxford  now  in  ^eri,  at  the  ooit 
nd  r;harges  of  the  ri(rht  honourable  the  Lord  Dan  vers  Earl  of  Danby)  are 
luch  to  lie  commended,  wherein  all  exotick  plants  almost  are  to  be  seen,  and 
JK^ntll  allowanrre  yearly  made  for  their  lx;tter  maintenance,  that  young  students 
lay  U;  the  sfXiUer  informed  in  the  knowledge  of  them ;  which,  as  *  Fuchsias 
oMh,  is  most  necessary  for  that  exquisite  manner  of  curing,  and  as  a  great 
larne  for  a  physician  not  to  observe  them,  as  for  a  workman  not  to  know  hii 
xe,  saw,  s^pjare,  or  any  other  tool  which  he  must  of  necessity  use. 

Si;iwFXT.  III. — Alteratives,  Herbes, other  Vegetalt,  SfC, 

Am(>N(;.st  tliom:  800  simples,  which  Galcottus  reckons  up  (lib.  3.  de promise, 
r}f:/or.  cap,  ')),  and  many  ex(|uisite  herbalists  have  written  of,  these  few  fol- 
iwin^jrtdone  I  findo  appropriated  to  this  humour:  of  which  some  be  alteratives: 
vthichy  by  a  secret  force,  Siiith  Henodeus,  and  speciall  quality ,  expell  future 
'sranrs,  perfectly  cure  those  which  are,  and  many  such  incurable  effects, 
U'lH  is  HH  wi-li  obsi'i'ved  in  other  plants,  stones,  minerals,  and  creatures,  as  in 
•rbs,  in  oth(*r  maladies  as  in  this.  How  many  things  are  related  of  a  mans 
:ull !  what  iwverull  vi^rtiips  of  corns  in  a  horse  legge,  ^  of  a  wolves  liver,  &c. 
*  divi-nw'  *  rxfjrements  of  l)casts,  all  good  against  severall  diseases !  What  ex- 
itordiiiary  v(;rtu(*8  are  ascribed  unto  plants  !  ^  Satyrium  et  eruca  penem  eri- 
nit;  vitex  et  nymphtca  snncn  exstinguunt :  *^some  herbs  provoke  lust; 
inie  ti^ain,  wa  agnuK  castus,  waterlilly,  quite  extinguish  seed  :  poppy  causeth 
I'cp :  cabbigi*  resisteth  drunkeness,&c.  and  that  which  is  more  to  be  admired, 
lit  Huch  and  such  plants  should  have  a  peculiar  vcrtue  to  such  particular  parts, 
IN  to  the  head  annisiHtds, foalfoot,  betony,calamint,  cyebright,  lavander,baye8, 
NCN,  rue,  Huge,  marjoram,  piony,  ike, — for  the  lungs  calamint,  liquorice, 
lulu  caiiipana,  IiyMon,  horehound,  water  germander,  &c. — for  the  heart, 
inige,  bugl()HH4>,  Haitron,  bawm,  basil,  rosemary,  violet,  roses,  &c.  for  the 
wnark,  wi)tmwo(Ml,  mints,  l>etony,  bawm,  centaury,  sorcl,  purslan; — for  the 
IT,  dnrtlispineor  chanurpitys,  germander,  agrimony, fennell, endive,  succory, 
erwt)rt,  barlmryes;  —  for  the  spleen,  maiden<hair,  finger- feme,  dodder  of 
yme,  liopiM^,  the  riiido  of  ash,  betony; — for  the  kidnies,  grumell,  parsly, 
xifrugt*,  plantauc,  inallowe ; — for  the  womb,mugwort,pennyroyall,  fetherfow, 
vine,  ^'c. ;  for  the  joints,  camomile,  S.Johns  wort,  organ,  rue,  cowslips,  cen- 

Kiotli'A  rrJnHt,  iliimeftlrUi  Miluin  noa  ronlentoa  erne  voluit.    Bfelch.  Adamiw,  vit.  ejus.  >  Iinitlt. 


CAp.  H.  MM'.  1.  Ml  «squUlUin  ctirandl  intionem,  quonim  cognitio  Imprimis  necessnrUi  est.  n 
■       '  -                   t.  lib.  "            -  -   -      —                   _           _  -    ^ 

epslai! 
tm  etinrlt.  '  Wccker.    Vide  Oswuldiim  Croltliim,  lib   d«  intemis  reniin  slgnaturls,  de  herlris  parti- 


'i  vi  w  s|ieclilcl  qiwllute  morbus  fiiluros  nrcent.  lib.  I.  cap.  10.  Instit.  Phar.  "  Galen,  lib.  Hepar 

I  hepatlros  runt.  *  Stercus  pecoris  ad  epilepslam,  &c.  ^  Priestpintle,  rocket.  «  SauM 

<>«waldum  Croltlui 


iribus  pirti  culque  convenlentlbus. 
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taary  the  lesse,  &c. ; — and  so  to  peculiar  diseases.  To  this  of  melancholy  you 
shall  find  a  catalogue  of  herbs  proper,  and  that  in  every  part.  See  more  in 
Wecker,  Renodeus,  Heumius,  lib,  2.  cap.  19.  ^.  I  will  briefly  speak  of  them, 
as  first  of  alteratives,  which  Galen,  in  his  third  book  of  diseased  parts,  prefers 
before  diminutives,  and  Trallianus  brags  that  he  hath  done  more  cures  on  me- 
lancholy men  *  by  moistning,  then  by  purging  of  them. 

Boreige.]  In  this  catalogue,  borage  and  buglosse  may  challenge  the 
chiefest  place,  whether  in  substance,  juice,  roots,  seeds,  flowers,  leaves, 
decoctions,  distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  &c.  for  such  kind  of  herbs  be 
diversly  varied.  Buglosse  is  hot  and  moist,  and  therefore  worthily  reck- 
oned up  amongst  those  herbs  which  expell  melancholy,  and  ^exhilarate  the 
heart,  {Galen,  lib.  6.  cap.  80.  de  simpl.  med,  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap  123.) 
Pliny  much  magnifies  this  plant.  It  may  be  diversly  used ;  as  in  broth,  in 
Swine,  in  conserves,  syrops,  &c.  It  is  an  excellent  cordiall,  and  against 
this  malady  most  frequently  prescribed ;  an  herb  indeed  of  such  soveraignty, 
that,  as  Diodorus  {lib.  7.  bibl.)  Plinius  {lib.  25.  cap.  2.  et  lib.  21.  cap.  22) 
Plutarch  {sympos.  lib.  1.  cap.  1)  Dioscorides  (/t6.  5.  cap.  40)  Cfielius  (/i6.  19. 
C.3)  suppose,  it  was  that  famous  nepenthes  of  ^  Homer,  which  Polydamna, 
Thonis  wife,  (then  king  of  Thebes  in  Egypt)  sent  Helena  for  a  token,  of  such 
rare  vertue,  that,  if  taken  steept  in  wine,  if  wife  and  children,  father  and 
mother,  brother  and  sister,  and  all  thy  dearest  friends,  should  die  before  thy 
face,  thou  couldst  not  grieve  or  shed  a  tear  for  them. 

Qud  leiDel  Id  paterA  mixtum  nepenthefl  laccho         I  SI  gennaaai  d  chmnis,  niAtenine  paterque 
Hauaerit,  hie  lacrymam,  non  ai  auarlaaima  prolea,  |  Oppetat,  ante  oculoa  ferro  coafoaaua  atrod 


Helenas  commended  boul,  to  exhilarate  the  heart,  had  no  other  ingredient,  as 
most  of  our  criticks  conjecture,  then  this  of  borage. 

Bawme,]  Melissa,  Bawm,  hath  an  admirable  vertue  to  alter  melancholy, 
be  it  steeped  in  our  ordinary  drink,  extracted,  or  otherwise  taken.  Cardan 
{lib.  8)  much  admires  this  herb.  It  heats  and  dries,  saith  ^  Heumius,  in  the 
second  degree,  with  a  wonderful]  vertue  comforts  the  heart,  and  purgeth  all 
melancholy  vapors  from  the  spirits;  Matthiol.  in  lib.  3.  c.  10.  in  Diosco- 
ridem.  Besides  they  ascribe  other  vertues  to  it,  Jo5  to  kelp  concoction ,  to 
cleanse  the  braine,  expell  all  carefull  thoughts,  and  anxious  imaginations. 
The  same  words  in  effect  are  in  Avicenna,  Pliny,  Simon  Sethi,  Fuchsius, 
Leobel,  Delacampius,  and  every  herbalist.  Nothing  better  for  him  that  is 
melancholy  then  to  steep  this  and  borage  in  his  ordinary  drink. 

Scorzonera.]  Matthiolus,  in  his  fift  book  of  medicinaJl  Epistles,  reckons  up 
scorzonera  ^not  against  poison  only,  falling  sickness,  and  such  as  are  verti- 
ginous, but  to  this  malady  ;  the  root  of  it,  taken  by  it  self,  expells  sorrow, 
causeth  mirth  and  lightness  of  heart. 

Antonius  Musa,  that  renowned  physician  to  Ceesar  Augustus,  in  his  book 
which  he  writ  of  the  vertues  of  betony,  cap.  6,  wonderfully  commends  that 
herb  :  animas  hominum  et  corpora  custodit,  securas  de  metu  reddit ;  it  pre- 
serves both  body  and  minde,  from  fears,  cares,  griefs ;  cures  falling  sickness, 
this  and  many  other  diseases;  to  which  Galen  subscribes,  lib.  7.  simpl, 
med.  Dioscorides,  lib.  4.  cap.  1.  ^rc. 

Marigold  is  much  approved  against  melancholy,  and  often  used  there- 
fore in  our  ordinary  broth,  as  good  against  this  and  many  other  diseases. 

Hop.']    Lupulus,  hop,  is  a  soveraign  remedy ;  Fuchsius  {cap.  58.  Plant 
hist.)  much  extollsit;  ^it  purgeth  all  choler,  and  purifies  the  blood.     Mat- 
thiol. {cap.  140.  in  4.  Dioscor.)  wonders  the  physicians  of  his  time  made 

*  Idem  LaarenUus,  c.  9.  '  IHcor  Borago :  gaudia  aempar  ago.  t Vino  tnftiflum  hllaritatein  fkdt . 

*>  Odyaa.  A.  i  Lib.  2.  cap.  2.  prax.  med.    Mlri  rl  latltlam  pnebct,  et  cor  conflnnat  j  mporea  melancho  • 

licQs  porgat  a  aplritibua.  i  Proprtnm  eat  tjna  aaimam  hilarim  rcddere,  concoctfonem  juTare,  cerebri 

obfltracUonea  reaecare,  solicitudines  Aigare,  aoUdtaa  Imaginationea  toUere.  ^  Non  aolum  ad  vlperamm 

morsos  comitiales,  vertiginosoa ;  sed  per  ae  accommodata  radix  trlatltlam  diacntity  htlaritatemque  concUlat. 
>  Bilem  atramque  detrahit,  aaoguinen  purgat. 
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no  mora  KM  of  it,  beckiue  it  nuifie*  and  deaiuHli : 
<Nir  orduunt  l««r,  «Wli  heton  vu  iliack  and  fi ' 

WomiwiXHi,  lYDtaurv,  pcnDyntyali,  are    fikewiae   BMgnified, 
pmciilvd  (as  I  kltnU  lilUr  &licw)  esptoiiUy  in  kypocbimdnake  netascMy, 
daily  lu  be  use*!,  sod  in  wWy :  u  Ruffin  EtiliMnit,  '*Arvt»aa.  rUu.  In 
breaking  wiad«,  helping  cvticoctiuo.  many  neliwciiely  oieu  liitve  been  curn' 
Willi  the  ft«quent  ucc  uf  Uicrfn  alonf 

And,  iiecaiue  Uw  s|iWii  auil  blood  an  otuia  nuwSin.-tMl  in  inebiirhul)  ' 
may  not  omit  endivi-,  sutvory,  dandclyiui.  fumelory,  Ac.  wtudi  eleausi-  H 
blood  ;  tcoLopeudna,  cum^uU,  ceteratbir,  mugwort,  liv«[«ari,  ulic,  tumeric' 
geuift,  tnaidenliaiT,  &c.  which  mucli  Leip  and  ease  thr  splt«n. 

To  time  I  may  adile  rase»,  violt-ls,  i-apen.  fethofew,  sconliiuu,  niediii- 
roaemary,  km  colis,  ufTton,  ocymr,  sweet  applas,  wiiw.  lobacoo,  sAnden,dcc-. 
that  Peruvian  chaniico,  mouslroia  Jaetthatt,  ifc.  Li>fshri,$ifn  Datmra;  and 
lo  >uch  aa  are  cold,  the  "  decoction  of  guiacum,  china,  s&lsapevilla,  sawafnu, 
the  fiowus  of  carduue  bcnedictus,  which  1  find  much  used  hv  Montaniu  in  hbi 
cooaaltatJons,  .lulius  Alexundritius,  Lselius,  Egubious,  and  otlien.  °  Bemanli:- 
Penottiu  [>refers  his  herba  ioiu,  or  Dutch  -  suulaw ,  befoFf  all  the  rest  in  il 
di*ea>e,  anH  will  admit  of  no  herb  bdor  ihe  earlh  lobe  tomparable  to  it. 
excella  Huiii«rii  muly,  cures  ibis,  (kllin^  sickness,  and  almost  all  other  nUinm 
tin.  The  ikuiik  renottus  speaks  of  an  excellent  balm  aui  of  Apt 
which,  taken  to  tlie  quantity  of  three  drops  in  a  cup  of  wine,  p  wiu  oawa 
tudden  alUralion,  drive  atnai/  dumys,  and ehear  up  the  htarl.  Ant.  Guiai 
rius,  ill  hi«  Aulidutary,  hath  many  such.  *  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  the  AggrtTtf  ' 
tor,  repeata  anibergrcese,  ontmegs,  and  all  spice  auongst  the  rest.  But  thai 
cannot  be  geiieiall ;  amber  and  spire  will  make  a  hot  brain  mad,  good  for  cold 
and  moist.  Garcia*  ab  Horto  hath  many  Indian  plants,  whose  vertues  he  mucb 
magnifies  in  thin  disease.  Lemnius  (instil,  cap.  5S.)  admires  rue,  and  corn- 
mends  il  to  liave  excellent  vertue,  to  '  tjpell  i-atn  imaijinationi,  dived,  and  t<j 
rate  a£lietrd  touU.  Other  things  are  much  magnified  by  •  writers,  as  an  old 
'vjck,  a  rum*  head,  a  woHestieaxt  born  or  eaten,  which  Merc urialis  approTM ; 
l'ro«pcr  Alpinua,  the  water  of  Ntlus ;  Gomesius  all  sea  water,  and  at  sc  '^^ 
thnet  to  be  «ea  sick  ;  goats  milk,  whey,  &c. 

6t)B*KCT.  IV, — Pretious  Stontt,  Meloh,  MineroU,  Alteratives. 
Pketioi's  stones  are  diversly  censured  ;  many  explode  the  use  of  ll 
or  any  mtncraU  in  pliysick,  of  whom  Tljomus  Eraslus  is  the  clnef,  in  hit 
Tract  a)^in*t  Paraceltua,  mid  in  an  Epistle  of  his  to  Peter  Monavius  :  *tKa( 
ttonet  call  toork  any  M'ondert,  let  them  beleeve  that  Hit:  no  man  thail p 
twade  mr  :  for  my  part,  I  liave  found  by  rrperience.  there  it  no  t 
them.  But  Mattniolua,  in  hts  comment  upon  "  Dioacoridcs,  is  as  | 
on  tlie  other  side  in  their  commendation ;  so  is  Cardan,  Itenodeus,  Altu 
Rtieus,  Knc«tius,  Marbodeus,  &c.  '  Matthiolus  specifies  in  corsH :  1 
OswbIJui  Crollius,  {Batil.  cht/m.)  prefers  the  salt  of  coral!.  "Chrittoph. 
P.ncnhuB  {lib.  3.  cap.  131.)  will  have  them  to  be  as  so  many  Beverall  medicines 
i^iiinil  mttluncholy.  sorrow,  fear,  dulnesse,  and  the  like.     ■  Renodeus  ad- 

■  l^b.  7,  sap.  t.  1«<I-  iKcld.    India  Aocrlp,  Mb.  10.  tap.  1.       •  Hoinihii.  I.  2.  nmill.  tat.    Scolull 
-     -  .  Hipiita  dolon 
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mires  them,  besides  they  adorn  kings  croumSy  grace  thefingers^  enrich  our 
houthold  stuffCf  defend  us  from  enchantments ^  preserve  healthy  cure  dis- 
eases, they  drive  away  gri^fy  cares,  and  exhilarate  the  minde.  The  par- 
ticulars be  these. 

GranatuSy  a  pretious  stone  so  called,  because  it  is  like  the  kernels  of  a 
pomegranate,  an  unperfect  kinde  of  ruby :  it  comes  from  Galecut :  ^  if  hung 
about  the  neck,  or  taken  in  drink,  it  much  resisleth  sorrow,  and  recreates  the 
heart.  The  same  properties  I  find  ascribed  to  the  iacmth  and  topaze:  '  they 
allay  an^r,  grief,  dimmish  madness,  much  delight  and  exhilarate  the  minde. 
'^Ifit  be  either  carried  about,  or  taken  in  a  potion,  itwUl  increase  wisdome, 
saith  Cardan,  expellfear.  He  brags  that  he  hath  cured  many  mad  men  with 
it,  which,  when  they  laid  by  the  stone,  were  as  mad  again  as  ever  they  were 
at  first.  Petrus  Bayerus,  {lib.  2.  cap.  13.  veni  mecum)  Fran.  Rueus,  {cap. 
19.  de  gcmmis),  say  as  much  of  the  chrysolite,  **a  friend  of  wisdome,  an 
enemy  C»  folly.  Pliny  {IUp.  37),  Solinus  {cap.  52),  Albertus  {de  lapid.). 
Cardan,  Encelius  {lib.  3.  cap.  66),  highly  magnifies  tlie  vertue  of  the  beryll : 
^  it  much  availes  a  good  understanding,  represseth  vain  conceits,  evil  thoughts, 
causeth  mirth,  Sfc.  In  the  belly  of  a  swallow,  there  is  a  stone  found,  called 
cheUdonius,  ^  which,  if  it  be  lapped  in  a  fair  cloth,  and  tied  to  the  right  arm, 
will  cure  lunaticks,  mad  men,  make  them  amiable  and  merry. 

There  is  a  kinde  of  onyx,  csdled  a  chalcidonye,  which  hath  the  same  quali- 
ties, ^availes  much  against  phantastick  illusions  which  proceed  from  melan- 
choly, preserves  the  vigour  and  good  estate  of  the  whole  body. 

The  eban  stone  which  goldsmiths  use  to  sleeken  their  gold  with,  bora  about 
or  g^ven  to  drink,  ^hath  the  same  properties,  or  not  much  unlike. 

Loevinus  Lemnius  {Institut.  ad  vit.  cap.  58),  amongst  other  jewels,  makes 
mention  of  two  more  notable,  carbuncle  and  corall,  s  which  drive  away  child- 
ish fears,  divels,  overcome  sorrow,  and,  hung  about  the  neck,  repress  trouble- 
som  dreams ;  which  properties  almost  Cardan  gives  to  that  green  coloured 
^  emmetris,  if  it  be  carried  about,  or  worn  in  a  ring ;  Rueus  to  the  diamond. 

Nicholas  Cabeus,  a  Jesuit  of  Ferrara,  in  the  first  book  of  his  magnetical 
Philosophy,  cap.  3,  speaking  of  the  vertues  of  a  loadstone,  recites  many 
several  opmions ;  some  say,  Ijhat,  if  it  be  taken  in  parcels  inward,  si  quis  per 
frusta  voret,  juventutem  restifuet,  it  will,  like  vipers  wine,  restore  one  to  his 
youth ;  and  yet,  if  carried  about  them,  others  will  have  it  to  cause  melan- 
choly :  let  experience  determine. 

Mercurialis  admires  the  emerald  for  his  vertues  in  pacifying  all  affections 
of  the  mind  ;  others  the  saphyre,  which  is  the  ^fairest  of  all  precious  stones, 
of  skye  colour,  and  a  great  enemy  to  black  choler,  frees  the  mind,  mends 
manners,  Sfc.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  in  his  Catalogue  of  Simples,  hath  amber 
^reece,  os  in  corde  cervi,  1  the  bone  in  a  stags  heart,  a  monocerots  horn, 
Be/oars  stone  ^  (of  which  elsewhere) :  it  is  found  in  the  belly  of  a  little 
beast  in  the  East  Indies,  brought  into  Europe  by  Hollanders  and  our  country- 
men merchants.  Renodeus  {cap.  22.  lib.  3.  de  ment,  med.)  saith  he  saw  two 
of  these  beasts  alive  in  tlie  castle  of  the  lord  of  Vitry  at  Coubert. 

Lapis  lazuli  and  armenus,  because  tliey  purge,  shall  be  mentioned  in  their 
place. 

f  Encelius,  1. 3.  c.  4.    Suspensut  vel  eblbltua  tiistiUK  muUum  resttUt,  et  cor  recreat.  ■  Idem  cap. 

i.  et  cap.  6.  de  Hyacintho  ct  Topaiio.    Iram  ledat,  et  anlml  triatitiam  pellit.  •  Lapis  hic  gestatus 

aut  ebibitas  pnidentiam  auget,  nocturnos  timorea  pellit  {  inaanon  hoc  aanavl )  et  qnum  lapidem  abjecerint, 
erupit  iteram  staltitia.  *>  Induclt  Mplentiam,  fngat  atnltltiam.    Idem  Cardanus,  lonaticos  Jurat. 

«  Confert  ad  bonum  intellectum,  comprimlt  malsa  cogltaUonea,  tie.     Alacrea  reddit.  '  Albertus, 

Kncelius,  cap.  44.  lib.  3.     PUn.  lib.  .v.  cap.  10.     Jacobna  de  Dondla :   dextro  brachlo  alligatus  sanat 
lunaticos,   insanos,    facit  amabtles,  jucnndoa.  *  Valet  contra   phantasticas   llluslonrs   ex    melan- 

c  hoiiJl.  ^AmenteA  sanat,  tritUtlam  pelUt,  Iram,  &c.  k  Valet  ad  ftigandos  timorea  et  dsemoncs, 

turbulenta  somiiia  abigit,  et  noctumos  pueronun  ttmoras  compeadt.  ^  Somnla  lata  fhdt,  argenteo 

anntilo  geatatus.  'Atne  bill  adTenatar»  omnium   gemmamm  pulcherrima,  coell  colorem    refert, 

animum  ab  errore  liberat,  morca  In  mtUua  matat.  i  iongla  mceroribus  felidter  medetur  dellquils,  &c. 

'  Sec.  ^.  Mem.  1.  Sul)S.  5. 
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Of  the  rest  in  brief  thus  much  1  will  add  out  of  Cardan,  K^mideus,  cup. ', 
lib.  2.    Hondoletius,  {|6.  X.dnTtstat.e.  \b,  ^c.^  thatalmoftalljewtUa 
preliiMU  stones  kam  excelltnl  verluts  to  pacilie  tlie  atlcrtioni  of  liie  tnni 
for  which  cau»e  rich  mcrti  so  much  covet  lo  have  thcin  :  "'aud  those  tmalUr 
vtthns  tuKich  nre  found  in  sheUi  amongil  ike  Persians  and  Indians,  by  the 
consent  of  all  writera,  are  very  cordial,  and  most  part  avail  to  ihc  esliUantioD 
of  the  heart. 

Min€Tah.\  Most  men  sav  aa  much  of  ^\l\,  and  some  other  miiierab,  ti 
theae  liave  done  of  pcetious  stones.  Efiistua  still  maintains  the  opposite  pan. 
Dispnt.  in  Paraieixuat,  cap.  i.  fol.  196.  heconfetsethof  gold,  ■*  (A«if  if  Htdirj 
the  heart  merry,  bat  in  no  other  tense  but  as  it  is  m  a  nu»era  ckett : 


i  he  said  in  the  poet; 
against  mclaacholy. 


i  the  spirits,  and  i 


1  excellent  p 


Tbertron  Iw  loitd  |oU  In  f  pecial. 


Aurum  potabile  I'he  discommends,  and  inveighs  against  it,  by  roaaoti  of  tlic 
corrosive  waters  which  ore  used  iii  it:  which  argument  our  D'.  Guin  urgt^tli 
against  D.  Antonius.    4  Erastus  concludes  their  {ihilosophical  stones,  au<l  |hi- 
tablc  gold,  &c.  to  be  no  belter  ihaa  payaon,  a  mecr  imposture,  a  nun  ens ;  di^'il 
out  o\  that  broody  hill,  belike,  this  goodly  golden  stone  is.  ubi  uascetur  ridicu- 
tttsmus.    Paracelsus  and  his  chymistical  followers,  us  so  many  Promethei,  will 
fetch  lire  from  heaven,  will  cure  all  manner  of  diseases  with  niinerab,  accouni 
ing  them  the  only  physick  on  the  other  side.  '  Paracelsus  calls  Oalen,  HJ^ 
crates,  and  all  their  adlierenta,  infants,  idiots,  sophisters.  Sec.  Apogees  istos. 
Vulcanias  tslas  tnetamoiphoses  surjillant,  inscitiie  soboles,  sapitiie  pertii 
ttlhmnos,  Sfc.  not  worthy  the  name  of  physicians,  for  want  of  these  ren 
and  brags  that  by  them  he  can  make  a  man  live  160  yeera,  or  to  the 
end.     With  their  'alexipkarmacntns,  panaceas,  mummias,  tinguentutn. 
rittm,  and  such  magnetical  cures,  lampas  vtlte  el  mortis,  balneum  Dianee,  bat- 
tamum,  eieclrum,  magtco'plii/sictim,  amulela  Marliatia,  &c.  what  will  not  he 
and  his  followers  effect?     He  brags  moreover  that  ha  vas  primus  jnedicorum . 
and  did  more  fomous  euros  then  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  besides:  ■  a  di<>i^ 
o/  his  preparations  should  go  farther  than  a  dram,  or  ounce  o/  theirs,  ihutt 
loathsome  and  fulsome  filthy  potions,  hetcrocliticat  pills  (so  he  cols  them),  horso 
medicines,  ad  quorum  aspeclum  Cyclops  Polyphemus  exhorrescerel.     Ai 
though  some  condemn  their  skill  and  magnetical  cures  as  lendiug  to  mngicall 
perstition,  witchery,  charms,  &c.  yet  they  admire,  stiffly  vindicate  neverthe* 
and  infinitely  prefer  them.     But  these  are  both  in  entrenms  ;  the  middle 
approve  of  minerals,  though  not  in  so  high  a  degree.     Lemuius  (lib.  3. 

de  oeeull.  nal.  mir.)  commends  gold  inwardly  and  outwardly  used,  as  i: 

excellent  good  in  medicines ;  and  such  mixtures  as  are  made  for  melancl 
men,  saitli  Wecker  (antid.  spec.  lib.  1),  to  whom  Renodeus  subscri 
(lib.  2.  cap.  2),  FkiDtis  (lib.  ^.  cop.  l9),Feme\.  {meth.  med.  lib. 5.  cap. H.\ 
Cardiacis),  Daniel  Senoertus  (lib.  I ,  part.  2.  cap.  9.),  Audernacus,  Libavi|| 
QuercetanuB,  Oswaldus  CrolUus,  Euvonymus,  Rubeus,  and  Matthlolus,  in  ' 
fourth  book  of  his  Epistles,  Andreas  a  Blawen  (epist.  ad  Matthiolum),aii 
mended  and  formerly  used  by  Avicenna,  Arnoldus,  and  many  others.    " 
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tfaiolus  in  the  same  place  approves  of  potable  g^ld,  mercury,  with  many  such 
chymical  confections,  and  goes  so  far  in  approbation  of  them,  that  he  holds, 
'^no  man  can  be  an  excellent  physician  that  hath  not  some  skill  in  chy mistical 
distillations f  and  that  chronick  diseases  can  hardly  he  cured  without  mineral 
medicines.     Look  for  antimony  among  purgers. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Compound  Alteratives;  censure  of  Compounds^  and 

mixt  Physick, 

Plin  Y(/t6. 24.  c.  I)  bitterly  taxeth  all  compound  medicines.  ^  Mens  knavery, 
imposture,  and  captious  wits,  have  invented  these  shops,  in  which  every  mans 
life  is  set  to  sale :  and  by  and  by  came  in  those  compositions  and  inexplicable 
mixtures,  far  fetch  t  out  of  India  and  Arabia ;  a  medicine  for  a  botch  must 
be  had  asfarre  as  the  Red  Sea,  SfC.  And  'tis  not  without  cause  which  he  saith ; 
for  out  of  question  they  are  much  to  *  blame  in  their  compositions,  whilst  they 
make  infinite  variety  of  mixtures,  as  ^  Fuchsius  notes.  They  think  they  get 
themselves  great  credit,excel  others,  and  be  more  learned  then  the  rest,  because 
they  make  many  variations:  but  he  accounts  them  fools;  and,  whilst  they  brag 
of  their  skill,  and  think  to  get  themselves  a  name,  they  become  ridiculous, 
bewray  their  ignorance  and  error,  A  few  simples,  well  prepared  and  understood, 
are  better  then  such  an  heap  of  nonsense  confused  compounds,  which  are  in 
apothecaries  shops  ordinarily  sold ;  in  which  many  vain,  superfluous,  corrupt, 
exolete  things  out  of  date  are  to  be  had  (saith  Comarius)  a  company  of  barba- 
rous names  given  to  syrrops,  julips,  an  unnecessary  company  of  mixt  medi- 
cines ;  rudis  indigestaque  moles.  Many  times  (as  Agrippa  taxeth)  there  is  by 
this  means  *more  danger  from  the  medicine  then  from  the  disease;  when  they 
put  together  they  know  not  what,  or  leave  it  to  an  illiterate  apothecary  to  be 
made,  they  cause  death  and  horror  for  health.  Those  old  physicians  had  no  such 
mixtures ;  a  simple  potion  of  hellebor  in  Hippocrates  time  was  the  ordinary 
purge;  and  at  this  day,  saith  Matt.  Riccius,  in  tnat  flourishing  commonwealth  of 
China,  *  Their  physicians  give  precepts  quite  opposite  to  ours,  not  unhappy  in 
their  physick  :  they  use  altogether  roots,  hearhs,  and  simples  in  their  medi- 
cines ;  and  all  their  physick  in  a  manner  is  comprehended  in  an  herbal :  no 
science,  no  schoole,  no  art,  no  degree ;  but,  like  a  trade,  every  man  in  private 
is  instructed  of  his  master  ^Cardan  cracks  that  he  can  cure  all  diseases  with 
water  alone,  as  Hippocrates  of  old  did  most  infirmities  with  one  medicine. 
Let  the  best  of  our  rational  physicians  demonstrate  and  give  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  those  intricate  mixtures,  why  just  so  many  simples  in  mithridate  or 
treacle,  why  such  and  such  quantity ;  may  they  not  be  reduced  to  half  or 
quarter  ?  Frustrafit  per  plura,  (as  the  saying  is)  quod  fieri  potest  perpau- 
ciora ;  300  simples  in  a  julip,  potion,  or  a  little  pill,  to  what  end  or  purpose  ? 
I  know  not  what  *'Alkindus,  Capivaccius,  Montagna,  and  Simon  Eitover, 
the  best  of  them  all,  and  most  rational,  have  said  in  this  kind ;  but  neither 
he,  they,  nor  any  one  of  them,  gives  his  reader,  to  my  judgement,  that  satisfac- 
tion which  he  ought;  why  such,  so  many  simples?  Rog.  Bacon  hath  taxed 
many  errors  in  his  tract  de  graduationibus,  explained  some  things,  but  not 
cleared.  Mercurialis  (in  his  book  de  composit,  medicin.)  gives  instance  in 
Hamech,  and  Philonium  Romanum,  which  Hamech  an  Arabian,  and  Philonius 

*  Auiim  dicere  neminem  medicuzn  excellentum  qui  non  in  hac  distillstione  chvmicA  tit  veraatiu.    Morbi 
chronici  dnrind  citra  metalllca  vlx  poisint,  aut  ubi  Bangnla  cornnnpitnr.       «  Praodes  h<nnliium»  et  iage- 


nioniin  captune,  officlnas  Inveo^re  iataa,  in  quibui  sua  culque  renalli  promittitnr  vita ;  staUm  composl- 

ulcen  panro  medic' 

pi  . 

lit.  7  Lib.  1.  sec.  1 .  cap.  8.    Dum  Inflnita  medicamenta  mlscent,  laudem  sibi  comparare  student ;  et 


tiones  et  mixtuno  inexplicabiles  ex  ArablA  et  IndiA,  ulcen  panro  medicina  k  Rubro  Marl  Importatnr. 
*  Araoldua,  Aphor.  15.    Fallax  medicus,  qui,  potena  medari  aimplidboa,  compoaita  doloae  aut  (hiatra  quae 


in  hoc  studio  alter  alterum  supenure  conatur,  dum  quisque  quo  plura  miscuerit,  eo  ae  doctiorem  pntat ; 
inde  fit,  ut  suam  prodant  inscitiam,  dum  ostentant  peritiam,  et  se  rldlculos  exhibeant,  &c.  *  Mnlto 

plus  periculi  a  medicjunento  quam  a  morbo,  &c.  •  Expedit,  in  Sinaa,  lib.  1.  c.  6.    Preeeepta  mcdid 

dant  nostris  dirersa,  in  medendo  non  infelices ;  pharmads  utuntur  simpUdbua,  herbto,  radidboa,  9k.  tota 
eorum  medldna  nostric  herbaria*  prfcceptia  continetur ;  nullua  Indus  ht^ua  arUs ;  qnlsque  priYStus  a  quo- 
libet  maglstro  eruditur.  ^  Lib.  de  AquA.  'Opusc.  de  I>us. 


i: 


Cure  of  Melancholy. 


[Part.  2.  Sec. 


ft  Roman,  long  «ince  compoted,  but  erotic  as  the  rest,     ir  they  be  «o  exact, 

by  hJDi  it  ■cenu  they  were,  and  those  niixlurca  so  perfect,  why  liolfa  Perm 

R  alter  tlie  one,  and  why  is  die  other  obsolt^te  I     ''Cardan  taxeth  Oalen  fi 

irciiiining  out  of  his  ambition  to  correct  iheriacH'ii  Andromachi ;  and  we  t 

utiy  mny  tnrp  at  all  t)ie  rest.     Galens  medicines  are  now  exploded  and  n 

ectcd ;  what  Nicliolaa  Meripsa,  Mesue,  CeUus,  S<~ribaniua,  Actuahus,  A> 

writ  of  old,  are  most  port  cuntetnned.     Meilichius,  Curdus,  Wecker,  Qaer> 

tail,  Rcnodcus,  the  Venetian,  Florentine  states,  hare  their  several  r 

id  magistral* :  they  of  Noremberge  have  thein,  and  Augu*tana  Pharmaea* 

va  peculiar  medicines  to  the  meridian  of  ihcir  city;  London  hers;  em 

ty,  town,  almost  every  private  man  hath  his  own  mixtures,  compoaitim 

ccipt«,  magistrals,  precepts,  as  if  be  scorned  antiquity,  and  all  others  in  n 

K-ct  of  himself.     But  each  man  must  correct  and  alter,  to  *Iiew  his  skill 

'Fry  opinionative  fellow  must  maintain  his  own  paradox,  be  it  wbat  it  wilt{ 

'  tliranl  reget,  pUctuntuT  Achivi:  they  dote;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  f 

itientA  pay  for  their  new  experiments;  the  commODally  rue  it. 

Thus  others  object ;  thus  I  may  conceive  out  of  the  weakness  of  my  Hppreben 

^n  :  but,  to  say  truth,  there  is  no  such  fault,  no  such  ambition,  no  novclty.or 

Mtentation,  a*  some  suppose;  biit(as'Qne  answers)  this  of  compound  medicine* 

moil  noblt  and prnfilable  inventiim,  found  oul.  and  brongkt  into  pk^tiek, 

with  great  jadyement,  wUdome,  counsel,  and  ducrelion.    Mixt  diseases  must 

Mve  mixt  remedies ;  and  such  simples  are  commonly  mixt,  as  have  reference 

to  the  part  ailected,  some  to  qualify,  the  rest  to  comfort,  some  one  part,  t 

fenotlier.  Cardan  and  Brassavola  both  hold  that  nallum  simplex  medtcamcaHaK 

noxd,  no  simple  medicine  is  without  hurt  or  offence;  and,  although  Hippo* 

crates,  Eraaistratus.Diocles,  of  old,  in  the  infancy  of  this  arl,  were  content  witfc 

^rdinarysimples;  yet  now,saith  '  XaiM»,ncceisHy  compelUtk  loseekforn 

TttHtdieM,  and  to  make  compound$  ofaimples,  as  well  to  correct  tkeir  hurmtf 

\fcold,dry,  hot,  thick,  thin, insipid,  noy tome  la  smell,  to  make  them  savory  l9 

■the  j>alal,pleaMnt  to  taste  and  take,  and  to  preserve  them  for  continuance,  bf 

'tlixtion  of  sugar,  kony,  to  make  tkem  last  monthes  and  yeares  for  tevtrA 

In  such  cases  comtionnd  medicines  may  be  approved ;  and  ArnolduB,  U| 

18  Aphorisme,  doth  allow  of  it,    *  ff  simples  cannot,  necessity  eompeli  Mf 

Use  compounds ;  so  for  receits  and  magistrals,  dies  diem  docet,  one  d&y 

Acheth  another,  and  they  are  as  so  many  words  or  phrases.  Qua  nunc  turn 

If  lianore  vocabula,  si  volet  usus  ....  ebbe  and  flow  witli  the  season  ;  aod,  a 

wits  vary,  so  they  may  be  infinitely  varied.     Quisque  saum  placilum,  qwf 

capiatur,  haliel :  every  man  as  he  likes ;  so  many  men  so  many  minds,  and  y«l 

all  tending  to  gooil  purpose,  though  not  the  same  way. 

D  physick  is  still  perfected  amongst  the  rest.     Horir  Musurum  nulricet 

fad  experience  leaclietli  us  every  day  ""many  things  which  our 

tvt  not  of.     Nature  is  not  efitete,  as  he  saJth,  or  so  lavish,  to  bestow 

r  gilla  upon  an  age.  but  hath  reserved  some  for  posterity,  to  shew 

^wcr.tliat  she  is  still  the  same,  and  not  old  or  consumed.     Birds  and  ' 

n  cure  themselves  by  nature ;  'nalurte  tisu  ea  plerumque  cognoscunt,  qui 

mines  tnx  longo  laliore  et  doctrind  asseifuuntnr :  but  men  must  use  raw 

xiur  and  industry  to  lind  it  out :  bul  1  digresse. 

Compound  mmicines  are  inwardly   taken,  or  outwardly  applyed.      Ii 
TBrdly  taken,  be  citlier  liauid  or  solid ;  liquid,  are  fluid  or  consisting.     Fluid, 
B  wines  and  syrru{H.     Tlie  wines  ordinarily  used  to  thi 

ihUI.  cu.  it  (rlanUli.            ■  Qiur»E*n.  pbvnump-  mUlnl.  up.  2- 
nim  wnmt ' ■" ' ■"— -  "- 


m  pioiflnl.  HwullH  (Dsli  III  til 


'Op.aS.TMnMb.J 


BUD  M  MllkailaH 


^.ji. 


[ 
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wood-wine,  tamarisk,  and  buglossatum,  wine  made  of  borage  and  bagloas; 
the  composition  of  which  is  specified  in  Amoldus  Villanovanos,  lib.  de  viniSf 
of  borage,  bawme,  bugloss,  cinnamon,  &c.  and  highly  commended  for  its 
vertues ;  iit  drives  away  leprosy^  scabsy  cleers  the  bloody  recreates  the  spirits^ 
exhilarates  the  mindy  purgeth  the  brain  of  those  anxious  blach  melancholy 
fumeSy  and  cleanseth  the  whole  body  of  that  blach  humour  by  urine.  To 
which  I  addcy  saith  Villanovanus,  that  it  will  bring  mad  men,  and  such  raging 
bedlams  as  are  tied  in  chainSy  to  the  use  of  their  reason  again.  My  con- 
science bears  me  witnesSy  that  I  do  not  lye :  I  saw  a  grave  matron  helped  by 
this  means ;  she  was  so  cholerichy  and  so  furious  sometimes,  that  she  W€u 
almost  mady  and  beside  herself:  she  said  and  did  she  hnew  not  what,  scolded, 
beat  her  maids,  and  was  now  ready  to  be  bound,  till  she  dranh  of  this  borage 
winey  andy  by  this  excellent  remedy  y  was  cured,  which  a  poor  forrainer,  a 
silly  beggar,  taught  her  by  chance,  that  came  to  crave  an  alms  from  door  to 
door.  The  juyce  of  borage,  if  it  be  clarified,  and  drunk  in  wine,  will  do  as 
much,  the  roots  sliced  and  steeped,  &c.  saith  Ant.  Mizaldus,  art,  med.  who 
cites  this  story  verbatim  out  of  Villanovanus ;  and  so  doth  Magninus  a  phy- 
sician of  Millan,  in  his  regimen  of  health.  Such  another  excellent  compound 
water  I  find  in  Rubeus,  de  distill,  sect.  3,  which  he  highly  magnifies,  out  of  Sa- 
vaoarola,  ^for  such  as  are  solitary,  dull,  heavy  or  sad  without  a  cause,  or  to 
be  troubled  with  trembling  of  heart.  Other  excellent  compound  waters  for 
melancholy,  he  cites  in  the  same  place,  ^  if  their  melancholy  be  not  inflamed, 
or  their  temperature  over  hot.  Euonymus  hath  a  pretious  aqua  vit€B  to  this 
purpose,  for  such  as  are  cold.  But  he  and  most  commend  aurum  potabile ;  and 
every  writer  prescribes  clarified  whey,  with  borage,  bugloss,  endive,  succory, 
^c.  of  goats  milk  especially,  some  indefinitely  at  all  times,  some  thirty  dayes 
together  in  the  spring,  every  morning  fasting,  a  good  draught.  Syrrups  are 
very  good,  and  often  used  to  digest  this  humour  in  the  heart,  spleen,  liver,  &c. 
syrrup  of  borage,  (there  is  a  famous  syrrup  of  borage  highly  commenderL 
by  Laurentius  to  this  purpose  in  his  tract  of  melancholv)  de  pomis  of  king 
Sabor  now  obsolete,  of  thyme  and  epithyme,  hops,  scolopendria,  fumitory, 
maidenhair,  bizantine,  &c.  These  are  most  used  for  preparatives  to  other 
physick,  mixt  with  distilled  waters  of  like  nature,  or  in  julips  otherwise. 

Consisting  are  conserves  or  confections;  conserves  of  borage,  bugloss, 
bawme,  fumitory,  succory,  maidenhair,  violets,  roses,  wormwood.  Sec.  con- 
fections, treacle,  mithridate,  eclegms,  or  tinctures,  &c. — solid,  as  aromatical 
confections ;  hot,  diambra,  diamargaritum  calidum,  dianthus,  diamoschum 
dulce,  electuarium  de  gemmis,  Icetiflcans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,  diagalinga,  dia- 
cimynum,  dianisum^  diatrion  piperion,  diazinziber,  diacapers,  diacinna- 
monum :  cold,  as  diamargaritum  frigidum,  diacorolli,  diarrhodon  abbatis, 
diacodion,  Sfc.  as  every  Pharmacopoeia  will  shew  you,  with  their  tables  or 
losinges  that  are  made  out  of  them  ;  with  condites,  and  the  like. 

Outwardly  used  as  occasion  serves,  as  amulets,  oyls  hot  and  cold,  as  o 
camomile,  steechados,  violets,  roses,  almonds,  poppy,  nympheea,  mandrake 
&c.  to  be  used  after  bathing,  or  to  procure  sleep. 

Oyntments  composed  of  the  saia  species,  oyls  and  wax,  &c.  as  alabastr 
turn,  populeum,  some  hot,  some  cold,  to  moysten,  procure  sleep,  and  corre 
other  accidents. 

Liniments  are  made  of  the  same  matter  to  the  like  purpose :  emplast 

J  Saaffoiiiein  corraptum  emacuUt,  scablein  abolet,  lepnun  curat,  tplritui  recmt,  et  animam  exhll 
MdanclioUcot  humoret  per  nrinam  edndt,  et  cerebrum  a  cruuis,  crumnoais  meUmchoUe  ftimit  pui 
qutlms  addo,  dementet  et  ftirlown  tlDcalto  retlneodoa  phtrlmum  Jurat,  et  ad  rationis  uaum  dudt.    1 
cat  mlhl  conacientla,  quod  Tiderim  matroiiain  quamdani  hlnc  Uberatam,  que  fkequentiua  ex  iracnndi 
raena,  et  Impoa  anlmi,  dicenda  tacenda  loquebi&iir,  adco  ftireni  ut  Ilgari  cogeretur.    Fuit  d  pnestaati 
remedio  vtni  tathui  usuii,  indlcatua  a  per^rlno  homliie  mendico,  eleemoaynam  pm  foribua  dlct«  ma 
Implorante.        ^  lla  qui  triatantur  aine  caoaaA,  et  ▼itaot  amkroruni  locletatein,  et  tretount  corde.       > 
«>->*m#tur  raelancholiA,  aut  calidlore  temperaoiento  aint. 


2  Curt  of  Mdameioly.  [Part.  2.  See.  4. 

\ybfhif  flowers,  roou.  Arc.  with  oyU.  and  otlier  liquon  mixt  and  boiled 
^ether. 

Cataplasms,  salves ,  or  puliiscs,  made  of  ^een  hearbs,  poanded,  or  aod  in 
tter  till  they  be  <»oft,  which  are  applied  to  the  hypochoiidries,  and  odier 
its,  when  the  U>iy  U  empty. 

Cerotes  are  apply ed  to  several  parts,  and  froatals,  to  take  away  pain,  grid^ 
at,  procure  sleep  :  tome  n  tat  ion «  or  spun^.  wet  in  some  decoctions^  Ac 
ithemaUt,  or  those  moist  medicines,  laiid  on  linnen,  to  bath  and  cool  aerecal 
rts  mis<i£recu.*d. 

Sacculi,  or  little  bae»  of  herbs,  flowers,  seeds,  roots,  and  the  like,  ai^iKed 
the  head,  heart,  stomack,  ^'c.  odoraments,  halls,  perfumes,  posies  to  smeil 
;  all  which  have  their  several  uses  in  melancholy,  as  shaul  be  shewed, 
len  I  treate  of  the  cure  of  the  distinct  species  by  themselves. 

MEMB.  II. 
SuBSECT.  l- — Puryimj  Simples  upward, 

Melaxagooa,  or  melancholy  purging  medicines,  are  either  simple  or  oom- 
*und,  and  that  gently,  or  violently,  purginj^  upwards  or  downward.  Theie 
lowini;  purge  upward.  ""'Asarum,  or  a^^rabecca,  which,  as  Mesne  saith,  is 
»t  in  the  second  degree,  and  dry  in  the  third  :  it  is  commonly  taken  ta  wime 
hey,  oTf  VkSMvllh  us,  the  juyce  of  two  or  three  leaves  or  more  sometimes, 
lunded  in  posset  drink  qualifled  with  a  little  liquorice,  or  anniseeds,  to 
oid  the  fulsomness  of  the  taste,  or  as  diaserum  Feme  Hi.  Brassivola  (is 
athart.)  reckons  it  up  amongst  those  simples  that  only  purge  melancholy, 
id  lluellius  confirms  as  much  out  of  his  experience,  that  it  purgetli  "^Uack 
olcr,  like  hcllebor  it  self.  Galen  (lib,  6.  simplic.)  and  ^Matthiolus  ascribe 
ficr  vcrtues  to  it,  and  will  have  it  purge  other  humors  as  well  as  this. 
I^iurel,  by  Heuniius,  {method,  ad  prax.  lib.  2.  cap,  24.)  is  put  amongst 
i;  strong  purgers  of  melancholy ;  it  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  fourth  deg^. 
iosf'oriaes  (IU>.  11.  cap.  114)  adds  Pother  eflects  to  it.  Pliny  sets  down 
»  l>NTri<rH  in  drink  for  a  sufficient  potion  :  it  is  commonly  corrected  with  his 
ipositcH,  cold  and  moist,  as  juyce  of  endive,  purslane,  and  is  taken  in  a 
it  ion  to  wavc.ri  grains  and  u  half.  But  this,  and  asrabecca,  every  gentle- 
)niiiii  ill  till*  country  knows  how  to  give  :  they  are  two  common  vomits. 
Hcillu,  fir  sea  oiiyon,  is  hot  and  dry  in  the  tliird  degree.  Brassivola,  (t» 
fiihart.)u\\\.  of  Mchuo,  ritliers,  and  his  own  ex{)erience,  will  have  this  simple 
pufK*-  '' nielaiirholy  aloiu!.  It  is  an  ordinary  vomit,  vinum  scilliticmmy 
ixt  witii  ruU'l  in  a  little,  white  wine. 

White  lii'IlelMir,  wliicli  some  (;all  sneezing  powder,  a  strong  pui'ger  upward, 
lirli  many  n-jcrt,  aw  U'ing  too  violent :  Mesne  and  Averroes  will  not  admit 
it ,  *  by  rrtiHon  of  dantjv.r  of  suffocation,  ^great  pain  and  trouble  it  puts 
r  jumr  pntit.nt  to,  Huitli  Dmlonutus.  Yet  Galen  {lib,  6.  simpL  tned,)  and 
loMroridm  (cap,  U/i)  allow  of  it.  It  was  indeed  ^terrible  in  former  times, 
IMIny  noti'H,  hut  now  fiLniiliar,  insomuch  that  many  took  it  in  those  daves, 
htit  wvrv  titiuirntH,  tot/uirki'H  their  wits ;  which  Persius  {Sat,  1.)  objects  to 
T iiiN  \  hi*  p(Ma—  ilias  A  cvi  cbria  veratro,  *'  It  help  smelancholy,  the  falling 
?kHr$ii,  matluvMM,  yout,  \<\  but  not  to  be  taken  of  old  men,  youths,  suck  as 
rt  wpiiklinyn,  nim  or  vfl'vminnte,  troubled  with  headach,  high  coloured,  or 
ar  strungling,  suith  I  )ioH<*orideH.  ^Oribasius,  an  old  physician,  hath 
'ittiMi  very  eopiouHly,  and  apjirovos  of  it,  in  such  affections,  which   can 

*  llmniiiM :  pMliir  In  M>ni  liU'tU,  aiit  vlim.  ■  Vrratri  modo  expurgat  cerebrum,  roborat,  memoilaia. 

ntiNliii.  "i'tfumm  rt  IiIIIimmm  liumiirai  per  vmiiltuiii  ediidt.  i*  Vomltnm  et  menses  clet :  valet  ad 

Imp.  Ar.        1  Matrrlaa  atraa  eiliirlt.        •  Ali  arte  iilt^i  nglrlendum,  nb  perlculnm  suffocaUonis.        ■  Cap. 
Maffiil  vl  wliirll,  at  iiiiilciUA  mm  ■iiinmA.  *  Quondam  terrlbiie.  "  MulU  •tutlionim  graUi,  ad 

nrlilviiila  ai'f lui  iimr  miiiiiiriilalianiur.  *  Atedelur  f-MmUlalibus,  melancholiciii*  podagrlda ;  vetatur 

illHta,  puprN,  iiHillUiua.  rt  rflemliiatli.  <•  Collect,  lib.  8.  cap.  3.  In  affevti''-""--  "-  ^uc  dUBculter 

»nlnrt  hpllvlnnum  ilainui. 
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otherwise  hardly  be  cured,  Heurnius  {lib.  2,,prax.  med.  de  vomiioriis)  will 
not  have  it  used  '  but  with  great  caution,  by  reason  of  its  strength,  and  then 
when  antimony  will  do  no  good,  which  caused  Hemophilus  to  compare  it  to 
a  stout  captain  (as  Codronchus  observes,  cap.  7.  comment,  de  Helleb.)  that 
will  see  all  his  souldiers  go  before  him,  and  come  post  prindpia,  like  the 
bragging  souldier,  last  himself.  7  When  other  helps  fail  in  inveterate  melan- 
choly, in  a  desperate  case,  this  vomit  is  to  be  taken.  And  yet  for  all  this, 
if  it  be  well  prepared,  it  may  be '  securely  given  at  first.  *■  Matthiolus  brags, 
that  he  hath  often,  to  the  good  of  many,  made  use  of  it;  and  Heurnius, 
^  that  he  hath  happily  used  it,  prepared  after  his  own  prescript,  and  with 
good  success.  Christophorus  k  Vega  {lib.  3.  cap.  41)  is  of  the  same  opinion, 
that  it  may  be  lawfully  given ;  and  our  country  gentlewomen  finde  it  by  their 
common  practice,  that  there  is  no  such  great  danger  in  it.  D*".  Turner,  speak- 
ing of  this  plant,  in  his  herball,  telleth  us,  that  in  his  time  it  was  an  ordinary 
receipt  among  good  wives,  to  give  hellebor  in  powder  to  ii^  weight ;  and  he  is 
not  much  against  it.  But  they  do  commonly  exceed,  (for  who  so  bold  as 
blinde  Bayard  ?)  and  prescribe  it  by  pennyworths,  and  such  irrationall  wayes, 
as  I  have  heard  my  self  market  folks  ask  for  it  in  an  apothecaries  shop  :  but, 
with  what  success,  God  knows :  they  smart  often  for  tneir  rash  boldness  and 
folly,  break  a  vein,  make  their  eyes  ready  to  start  out  of  their  heads,  or  kill 
themselves.  So  that  the  fault  is  not  in  the  physick,  but  in  the  rude  and  undis- 
creet  handling  of  it.  He  that  will  know  therefore,  when  to  use,  how  to  pre- 
pare it  aright,  and  in  what  dose,  let  him  read  Heurnius,  lib,  2.  prax.  med. 
Brassivola,  de  Cathart.  Godefridus  Stegius  the  emperour  Rodolphus  physi- 
cian, cap.  16.  Matthiolus  in  Dioscor.  and  that  excellent  commentary  of 
Baptista  Codronchus  (which  is  instar  omnium)  de  Helleb,  alb.  where  he  sliall 
finde  great  diversity  of  examples  and  receipts. 

Antimony  or  stibium,  wliich  our  chymists  so  much  magnifie,  is  either 
taken  in  substance  or  infusion,  &c.  and  frequently  prescribed  in  this  disease. 
It  helps  all  infirmities,  saith  ^  Matthiolus,  which  proceed  from  block  choler, 
falling  sickness,  and  hypochondriacall passions ;  and,  for  farther  proof  of 
his  assertion,  he  gives  severall  instances  of  such  as  have  been  freed  with  it : 
^  one  of  Andrew  Gallus,  a  physician  of  Trent,  that,  after  many  other  essayes, 
imputes  the  recovery  of  his  health,  next  after  God,  to  this  remedy  alone  ; 
another  of  George  Handshius,  that,  in  like  sort,  when  other  medicines  failed, 
^  was  by  this  restored  to  his  former  health,  and  which,  of  his  knowledge, 
others  have  likewise  tried,  and,  by  the  help  of  this  admirable  medicine,  been 
recovered ;  a  tliird  of  a  parish  priest  at  Prague  in  Bohemia,  ^that  was  so 
far  gone  with  melancholy,  that  he  doted,  and  spake  he  knew  not  what ;  but, 
after  he  had  taken  \2  grains  of  stibium,  {as  I  my  self  saw,  and  can  witness, 
for  I  was  called  to  see  this  miraculous  accident)  he  was  purged  of  a  deal  of 
black  choler,  like  little  gobbets  of  flesh,  and  all  his  excrements  were  as 
black  blood  (a  medicine  fitter  for  a  horse  then  a  man)  :  yet  it  did  him  so 
much  good,  that  the  next  day  he  was  perfectly  cured.  This  very  story  of  the 
Bohemian  priest,  Sckenkius  relates  verbatim,  {Exoter.  experiment,  ad,  var, 
morb.  cent.  6.  observ.  6)  with  great  approbation  of  it.  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
calls  it  a  profitable  medicine,  if  it  be  taken  after  meat,  to  6  or  8  grains,  of 

*  Non  line  8uznin&  cautione  hoc  remedJo  ntemur ;  est  enim  ▼alldissimnm  }  et,  qnam  viret  antimonli 

yAJ 


contemnit  morbus,  in  auxiUum  erocatur,  mode  valide  vires  efflorescant.  7  ACtius,  tetrab.  cap.  1. 

ser.  2.    lis  solum  darl  vult  helleborum  albiun,  qui  secos  spem  hon  habent,  non  lis  qui  syncopen  timent, 
&c.  '  Cum  salute  multorum.  ■  Ckq.  12.  de  morbis  cap.  ^  Noa  facilllme  utimur  nostra  prse- 


ser.  2.    lis  solum  darl  vult  helleborum  albiun,  qui  secus  spem  hon  habent,  non  lis  qui  syncopen  timent, 
&c.  '  Cum  salute  multorum.  ■  Ckq.  12.  de  morbis  cap.  ^  Noa  facilllme  utimur  nostra  prse- 

parato  hellebore  albo.  *"  In  lib.  5.    Dioscor.  cap.  3.    Omnibus  opitulator  morbis,  quos  atra  bills  exd- 


tavft,  comitialibus,  iisque  prsesertim  qui  hypochondrlacaa  obtinent  passiones.  'Andreas  Gallus, 

Tridentlnus  hiedicus,  salutem  hulc  medtcamento  post  Deum  debet.  *  Integra  sanitoti,  brer! 

restitutus ;  id  quod  aliis  acddisee  sdo,  qui  hoc  mirabili  medicamento  osi  snnt.  'Qui  melancho- 

licus  Ikctus  plane  deslpiebat,  multaque  stultc  loqncbatur,  hole  exbibttum  13  gr.  stibium,  quod  paullo 
post  atram  bilem  ex  alvo  eduxit  (ut  ego  vidl,  qui  vocatos  tanquam  ad  mlraculum  adAil,  tettarl  possum,) 
et  ramenta  tanquam  camis  disaectv  in  partes:  totum  ezcrementum  taaqnam  Mngulnem  nlgenimum 
rcpracsentabat. 


A  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sec.  4. 

ch  are  apt  to  vomit.  Roderirus  a  Fonseca  tlie  Spaniard,  and  late  profetior 
Padua  in  Italy,  extols  it  to  this  disease  (  Tom,  2.  consul.  85) ;  so  doth  Lod. 
ercatus  {de  inter  morb.  cur.  lib.  1.  cap.  17),  with  many  others.  Jacobus 
ervinus,  a  French  physician,  on  the  other  side,  (lib,  2.  de  vemenig  coa/Wl.) 
plodes  all  this,  and  saith  he  took  three  grains  only  upon  Matthiolus  and 
me  others  commendation ;  but  it  almost  killed  him ;  whereupon  he  con- 
jdes,  *  antimony  is  rather  a  poyson  than  a  medicine.  Th.  Eraatus  oon- 
rres  with  him  in  his  opinion,  and  so  doth  jElian  Montaltus,  cap,  30.  cfe  ateloji. 
Jt  what  do  I  talk  ?  'tis  the  subject  of  whole  books :  I  might  cite  a  century  of 
thors  pro  and  con.  I  will  conclude  with  ^  Zuinger,  antimony  is  like  Scander- 
gs  sword,  which  is  either  good  or  bad,  strong  or  weak,  as  the  party  is  that 
escribes  or  useth  it ;  a  worthy  medicine,  if  it  be  rightly  applied  to  a  strong 
zit,  otherwise  poyson.  For  the  preparing  of  it,  look  in  Euonymi  thesauns^ 
jercetan,  Oswaldus  Crollius,  Basil.  Chim.  Basil.  Valentius,  &c. 
Tobacco,  divine,  rare,  superexcellent  tobacco,  which  goes  far  beyond  all 
eir  panaceas,  potable  gold,  and  philosophers  stones,  a  soveraign  remedy  to 
I  diseases.  A  good  vomit,  I  coufesse,  a  vertuous  herb,  if  it  be  well  quali- 
d,  opportunely  taken,  and  medicinally  used ;  but,  as  it  is  commonh 
^used  by  most  men,  which  take  it  as  tinkers  do  ale,  'tis  a  plague,  a  mischief, 
violent  purger  of  goods,  lands,  health,  hellish,  divelish  and  damned  tobacco, 
e  ruine  and  overthrow  of  body  and  soul. 

SuDSECT.  II. — Simples  purging  Melancholy  downward. 

PoLYPODiR  and  epithyme  are,  without  all  exceptions,  gentle  purgers  of 
elancholy.  Dioscorides  will  have  them  void  flcgm  ;  but  Brassivola,  oot  of 
I  experience,  averreth  that  they  purge  tliis  humor  ;  they  are  used  in  decoc- 
m,  infusion,  &c.  simple,  mixt,  Sec. 

Mirabolanes,  all  five  kinds,  are  happily  ^  prescribed  against  melancholy 
id  quartan  agues,  Brassivola  speaks  out  J  of  a  thousand  experiences ;  he 
Lve  them  in  pills,  decoction,  &c.  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  him. 
Stccchas,  fumitory,  dodder,  herb  Mercury,  roots  of  capers,  genista  or 
oom,  pennyroyall,  and  half  boiled  cabbage,  I  Hnde  in  this  catalogue  of 
irgcrs  of  black  cholcr,  origan,  fctherfew,  ammoniack  ^  salt,  salt-peter.  But 
esc  are  very  gentle,  alypus,  dragon  root,  centaury,  ditany,  colutea,  which 
iichsius  {cap.  168)  and  others  take  for  sene,  but  most  distinguish.  Seneisin 
e  middle  of  violent  and  gentle  purgers  downward,  hot  in  the  second  degree, 
y  in  the  first.  Brassivola  calls  it  ^  a  wonderfull  herb  against  melancholy  ; 
scowres  the  blood,  illightens  the  spirits,  shakes  off  sorrow ;  a  most  profitable 
edicine,  as  "Dodoneeus  terms  it,  invented  by  the  Arabians,  and  not  heard  of 
;fon\  It  is  taken  diverse  wayes,  in  powder,  infusion,  but  most  commonly  in 
e  infusion,  with  ginger  or  some  cordiall  flowres  added  to  con*ect  it.  Actua- 
ls commends  it  sod  in  broath,  with  an  old  cock,  or  in  whey,  which  is  the 
immon  convayer  of  all  such  things  as  purge  black  choler ;  or  steeped  in  wine, 
liich  Heurnius  accounts  sufficient,  without  any  farther  correction. 
Aloes  by  most  is  said  to  purge  choler ;  but  Aurelianus  (Lib.  2.  c.  6.  de  morb, 
iron.)  Arculanus  (cap.  6.  in  9.  Rhasis),  Julius  Alexandrinus  (consil.  185), 
:oltz.  Crato  (consil,  189),  prescribe  it  to  this  disease,  as  good  for  the  sto- 
ack  and  to  open  the  heemrods,  out  of  Mesne,  Rhasis,  Serapio,  Avicenna. 
enardus,  (ep.  lib.  I.  epist.  1)  opposeth  it :  aloes  ^doth  not  open  the  veines, 
move  the  hecmrods;  which  Leonartus  Fuchsius  {parodox.  lib.  1.)  likewise 

Antimofihim  wncnum,  non  medlcamentiim.  ^  CratoniB  ep.  nect.  vel  ad  Monarinm  ep.  ,  In  utniinqiM 
tern  dlgnURtmum  medlcamentiim,  si  rerto  u(«ntiir.  mcus  venenum.  *  Mccrorea  ftigant ;  aUUaaime 

itur  melancholids  et  quatemarlla.  i  Milllm  horam  virea  expertua  anm.  ^  Sal  nitram,  aal  ammonto. 
a,  draconU!  radix,  dlctamnam.  *  Calet  online  aecundo,  alccmt  primo ;  adreraiia  omnia  vlUa  atne  MHa 
it  I  aangnlncm  mnndar,  aplrltuA  llln^trat,  mcrroivm  disctitit  herba  mIriAca.  ■  Cap.  4.  lib.  2.  ■  Re. 
Ilorea  negant  om  vennnun  met*are. 
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affinnes;  but  Braasivola  and  Dodoneeos  defend  Mesne  out  of  their  experience ; 
let  ®  Valesius  end  the  controversie. 

Lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli  are  much  magnified  by  p  Alexander  {lib.  1.  cap. 
16),  Avicenna,  Aetius,  and  Actuarius,  if  uey  be  well  washed,  that  the  water 
be  no  more  coloured,  filtie  times  some  say.  ^  That  good  Alexander  (saith 
Guianerius)  put  such  confidence  in  this  one  medicincy  that  he  thought  ail 
melancholy  passions  might  be  cured  by  it ;  and  /,  for  my  partj  have  often" 
times  happily  used  it,  and  was  never  deceived  in  the  operation  of  it.  The 
Uke  may  be  said  of  lapis  lazuli,  though  it  be  somewhat  weaker  then  the  other. 
Grarcias  ab  Horto  (hist,  lib,  1 .  cap.  65)  relates,  that  the  '  physicians  of  the 
Moores  familiarly  prescribe  it  to  all  melancholy  passions ;  and  Matthiolus  (ep, 
lib.  3.)  '  brags  of  that  happy  successe  which  he  still  had  in  the  administra- 
tion of  it.  Nicholas  Meripsa  puts  it  amongst  the  best  remedies  (sect,  1 .  cap. 
12  in  Antidotis);  ^and  if  this  will  not  serve y  (saith  Rhasis)  then  there  re- 
maines  nothing  but  Lapis  Armenus,  and  hellebor  it  self,  Valescus  and  Ja- 
son Pratensis  much  commend  pulvis  hah,  which  is  made  of  it.  James  Da- 
mascen.  (2.  cap.  12)  Hercules  de  Saxoni&,  Sec,  speake  well  of  it.  Crato  will 
not  approve  this ;  it,  and  both  hellebors,  he  saith,  are  no  better  than  poyson. 
Victor  Trincavelius  (lib.  2.  cap,  14)  found  it,  in  his  experience,  ^to  be  very 
noysome,  to  trouble  the  stomach,  and  hurt  their  bodies  that  take  it  overmuch. 

Black  hellebor,  that  most  renowned  plant,  and  famous  purger  of  melan- 
choly, which  all  antiquity  so  much  used  and  admired,  was  first  found  out  by 
Melanpodius  a  shepherd,  (as  Pliny  records,  lib,  25,  cap.  5.)  ^  who,  seeing  it 
to  purge  his  goats  when  they  raved,  practised  it  upon  Elige  and  Calene,  king 
Prcetus  daughters,  that  ruled  in  Arcadia,  neer  the  fountain  Clitorius,  and 
restored  them  to  their  former  health.  In  Hippocrates  time,  it  was  in  only 
request,  insomuch  that  he  writ  a  book  of  it,  a  migment  of  which  remaines  yet. 
Theophrastus,  ^  Galen,  Pliny,  CoeUus  Aurelianus,  as  ancient  as  Galen,  (lib.  1. 
cap.  6)  Areteeus  (lib.  1.  cap.  5)  Oribasius  (lib,  7.  collect,)  a  famous  Greek, 
Aetius  (ser.  3.  cap,  112.  et  113)  P.  ^gineta,  Galens  ape,  (lib.  7.  cap.  4) 
Actuarius,  Trallianus  (lib.  5.  cap,  15),  Cornelius  Celsus  only  remaining  of  the 
old  Latines  (lib.  3.  cap.  23),  extoll  and  admire  this  excellent  plant ;  and  it 
was  generally  so  much  esteemed  of  the  ancients  for  this  disease  amongst  the 
rest,  that  they  sent  all  such  as  were  erased,  or  that  doted,  to  the  Anticyrse, 
or  to  Phocis  m  Achaia,  to  be  purged,  where  this  plant  was  in  abundance  to 
be  had.  In  Straboes  time  it  was  an  ordinary  voyage :  Naviget  Anticyras ;  a 
common  proverb  among  the  Greeks  and  Latines,  to  bid  a  disard  or  a  mad 
man  go  take  hellebor ;  as,  in  Lucian,  Menippus  to  Tantalus,  Tantale,  desi- 
pis  :  helleboro  epoto  tibi  opus  est,  eoque  sane  meraco:  thou  art  out  of  thy 
little  wit,  O  Tantalus,  and  must  needs  drink  hellebor,  and  that  without 
mixture.  Aristophanes  (in  vespis),  drink  hellebor,  &c.  and  Harpax,  in  the 
'  Comcedian,  told  Simo  and  Ballio,  two  doting  fellows,  that  they  had  need 
to  be  purged  with  this  plant.  When  that  proud  Menecrates  6  Zevc  had  writ 
an  arrogant  letter  to  Phi.  of  Macedon,  he  sent  back  no  other  answer  but  this, 
Consulo  tibi  ut  adAnticyram  te  conferas,  noting  thereby  that  he  was  erased, 
atque  helleboro  indigere.  had  much  need  of  a  good  purge.  Lilius  Giraldus 
saith,  that  Hercules,  after  all  his  mad  pranks  upon  his  wife  and  children,  was 
perfectly  cured  by  a  purge  of  hellelK)r,  which  an  Anticyrian  administered 
unto  him.     They  that  were  sound  commonly  took  it  to  quicken  their  wits, 

•  An  aloC  aperiat  ora  renaram.  lib.  9.  cont.  3.  '  Vaporcs  abatergit  a  ▼italibus  Dartibua.  s  Tract.  iJi. 
c.  6.  Bonus  Alexander  tantam  lapide  Anneno  confidentiam  babolt,  nt  omnca  mttanchoUcaa  paasioncs  ab 
eo  curarl  poaae  crederet ;  et  ego  inde  avpiaaime  naua  ram,  et  in  c^  ezhibittone  nunquam  firaudatua  hd. 

*  Maaromm  medld  hoc  lapide  plerumque  piugaat  metonrhoHatn,  &c.  *  Quo  ego  ispe  feliciter  osua  sum, 
et  magno  cnm  auzilio.       *  Si  non  hoc,  nlhU  rcatat  niai  heUeborna,  et  lapta  Annentts.    Conall.  184.  ScolUU. 

•  MnlU  corpora  Tldl  grarlaaime  hinc  agitata,  et  sloaiacfao  mnltmn  obAiiaae.  *  Cum  rldiaaet  ab  eo  curari 
capras  furenten,  &c.  <•  Lib.  fl.  siropl.  med.  «  Paeudolo,  act.  4.  acen.  ult.  Helleboro  htace  hominibua 
opui  eat. 
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M  Eauru  or  oiri,  *  Qui  «««  «m  po^vj  <»i  ^xraa  — pmmimit  ^ieemda^  and  » 
if  pr>eu  flr.r.A  vu:ii  v.  .-pr-.'-r  'l^iiz  .^.irxxxjtai :  I  ftnd  it  io  resHtered  bj 
^^...r«4.  L^.  IT.  ci^p.  1  >.     C^TTiiracies  ihe  acaidemjck.  men  be  was  to  vrite 
saifMt  Zi^no  r?44<i  nriirk.  r.<ir?p<  LinLi^L'e  vith  h*=ljebcr  dm ;  vbich  '  Pctmoiw 
iU  i.;^>n  Chr7*i;f&iLi.     I;!  y-.-.h,  ^r^ZKitm  :t  coQCmaed  for  maiiT  aces,  till  at 
n/th  yifiVif:  vA  \f»ciA  Cither  Anr/cirj  bi=^an  to  reject  azid  reprehend  it ;  opoa 
h/>«^  HJi^hriri^j ,  ifjT  TTiArij  i'oL.ovir.r  iu^ten.  it  vas  mach  debased  and  qailt 
A  ot  rer^'ie^t,  h^  to  r>:  poy«oQ.  ^rA  no  anedicine;  and  is  still  oppagaed 
» thf»  di^T  Sv  *  Cratr^  an^  -ome  janior  phvsKiaiis.     Their  reasons  are,  be- 
vi¥z  Amt/Ale  //.  I.  de  plant,  c.  3'  «ai<i,  heabane  and  beiiebor  were  pojsoa; 
id  Alftxand^r  AphroHHi^^tu.  in  the  preface  oc  his  Probiems.  gave  oat,  that 
p^akint^  of  hellebore  ^  Qvaiies  fed  on  thai  tckick  tras  poyum  towten,    Ga- 
fi  (l.fj,  Epid,  r,f/m,  o.  r^xf  3-^i  con&nns  as  much  :  ^Constantine  the  cb- 
i^r/tir,  in  hiA  Gfif)fpmiick$,  attrihutei  no  other  Tertoe  to  it,  then  to  kill  mice  and 
its,  flim  and  mould warp^ ;  and  so  Mizaklus.  Nicander  of  old^Gemnns,  Scken- 
ins,  and  s^^me  other  ner^tericks  that  hare  written  ot*  poysons,  neak  of  heUebor 
I  a  chief  place.   ^  Nicholas  L^onicus  hath  a  story  oif  Solon,  that,  besieging  I 
now  not  what  city,  at/^ped  liellebor  in  a  spring  of  water,  which  by  pipes 
>nveyed  into  tlie  middlf:  of  the  town,  and  so  either  poysoned,  or 
^Kttt  so  feeble  and  wf^ak  by  pursing,  that  they  were  not  able  to 
ot  withstanding  all  th^^se  cavils  and  objections,  most  of  oar  iatewriten  do  mach 
ipfTivr:  of  it — *  Gariopfjntiis,  (lib,  1.  cap.  13),  Codronchus  (com,de  kellek.) 
alr>fitfis,  lib.  de  med.  jmrg,  simpL  cap.  69.  et  consil,  15.  TrincaTelii,  Monta- 
js,  239.     Frisemelica,  consil.  14,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  so  that  it  be  oppor- 
incly  given.  Jacobus  de  Dondis,  Agg.  AmaiuSy  Lusit.  cent.  66.    Godef.  Ste- 
ins, uip,  13.    ffollerius,  and  all  our  herbalists  subscribe.     Femelius  (sielA. 
ed,  lib,  />.  cap.  ]fi)  Cfm/egseth  it  to  be  a  ^terrible  purge ^  and  hard  to  take, 
?/  well  given  to  strong  men,  and  such  as  have  able  bodies.     P.  Forestns  and 
apivacciiis  forbid  it  to  Ik;  taken  in  substance,  but  albw  it  in  decoction  or  m- 
sion,  iKith  which  wayc^  P.  Monavius  approves  above  all  others,  Epist.  231. 
'roltxii.   Ja/rchinus  (in  f)  Rhasis),  commends  a  receipt  of  his  own  preparing; 
r>nr»ttus  another  of  his  rhymically  prepared,  Euonymus  another.  Hildesheim 
jnnl.2,  tlemeL)  hath  many  examples  how  it  should  be  used,  with  diversity  of 
rriptft.     llfMimius  (/.  1  .prax.  med.  cap.  14)  calls  it  an  <  innocent  medioine^ 
twsnrver  if  it  br  well  prt pared.  The  root  of  it  is  onely  in  use,  which  may  be 
•pt  ninny  yeeni,and  by  Home,  f^ven  in  substance, as  by  Falopius  and  BrassiVola 
norin^st  the  rest,  who  ^  bnigs  that  he  was  the  first  that  restored  it  again  to  his 
If*,  Hfid  lie.  U'\%  a  story  how  he  cured  one  Melatasta  a  mad  man,  that  was 
oiiicht  to  Int  iHisMfiKed,  in  the  duke  of  Fcrraras  court  with  one  purge  of 
nrk  hrll('tK»r  ifi  sulMtarire:  the  receipt  is  there  to  be  seen  ;  his  excrements  were 
\v  ink  I*  I  '  hi*  iHTfiMrtly  heal(*fl  at  once  :  Vidus  Vidius,  a  Dutch  physician,  wiH 
p|  ndinit  of  it  in  Hulmt4inre  (to  whom  most  subscribe),  but,  as  before  in  the 
cm'llon,  infiiHioii,  or,  wliit^h  is  all  in  all,  in  the  extract,  which  he  prefers  be- 
n*  thr  rrsi,  and  calls  suave  medicamentum^  9isvfeet  medicine,  an  easie,  that 
tiy  Ih*  sf*riirt*ly  given  Ut  wonic-n,  cliildren,  and  weaklings.   Baracellus  (Jhorto 
ninii)  li^mis  it   mnximtti  prasfantia  medicamcntum,  a  medicine   of  great 
irth  and   iioti^.     QtH*rcM>t4in  (in  his  Spagir.  Phar,)  and  many  others,  tell 
indrm  f>f  tliM  rKtnici.   Paracc'lsus,  al)ovc  all  the  rest,  is  the  greatest  admirer 
this  pliint;  and  cNfMH'ially  tin*  extract :  he  calls  it  theriacum,  terrestre  bal' 
mum,  another  treucli*,  a  lerrrstriall  bawme,  instar  omnium,  all  in  all,  the 

Ifnr.  '  In  N«lyr.  "  VnUu  i-niiall.  1(1. 1.  3.  Ktnl  imiltl  mtfcnt  tIH  probmC,  In  bonam  partem  aeci* 
til  tnHIrl,  htm  ufffAwm.  **  Vi^'iiiiliir  vrratm  rtitiimirrii,  qnod  hmnlnibai  Unckum  est.  •  Lib.  2S.  c.  7. 
U.  1  Dv  w.  h\H.  "  (!iiriiiie  liiniliiine  mMK,  rt  Juyenile  effidt.  rVeterae  non  rIdc  caoesS  oal 
t.  Dlfllfllle  n  hellf Imm  piiriallu,  ci  trrntria  ptma,  Heff  mbnttla  datnr  taroen,  &c.  ■  Iimoceiu  mcdl. 
leiiluni,  miNlw r1l#  parvliir.       ••  Abeli jNi-taiille,  emprimiiN piwbere c^pl,  fr-  "^V?"  ^ ™»* 

I  Pirartiatinn*  t\mw  i'mmnvU,  rt  iiiiUtiii  l»'l-  "'***     'nUe  ciemplum  apud  8c  r  Scoltahuii, 

(f /.    f.  MonHfhu  w  ediUdiiiii  t  ur(U»  'o  tribui  ant  quatuor  i 
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J  sole  and  last  refuge  to  cure  this  malady,  the  gout,  epilepsie,  leprosie,  Sfc,  If 
this  will  not  help,  no  physick  in  the  world  can,  but  minerall :  it  is  the  upshot 
of  all.  Matthiolus  laughs  at  those  that  except  ag^st  it ;  and,  though  some 
abhor  it  out  of  the  authority  of  Mesne,  and  dare  not  adventure  to  prescribe 
it,  ^  yet  I  (saith  he)  have  happily  used  it  six  hundred  times  without  offence^ 
and  communicated  it  to  divers  worthy  physicians  who  have  given  me  great 
thanks  for  it.  Look  for  receipts,  dose,  preparation,  and  other  cautions  con- 
cerning this  simple,  in  him,  Brassivola,  Baracellus,  Codronchus,  and  the  rest. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Compound  Purgers, 

Compound  medicipes,  which  purge  melancholy,  are  either  taken  in  the 
superior  or  inferior  parts :  superior  at  mouth  or  nostrils.  At  the  mouth, 
swallowed  or  not  swallowed  :  if  swallowed,  liquid  or  solid  :  liquid,  as  com* 
pound  wine  of  hellebor,  scilla  or  sea-onyon,  sena,  vinum  scilliticum  helleba- 
ratum,  which,  ^  Quercetan  so  much  applands  for  melancholy  and  madness^ 
either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly  applied  to  the  head,  with  little  pieces 
of  linen  dipped  warm  in  it.  Oxymel  scilliticum,  syrupus  helleboratus  major 
and  minor  in  Quercetan,  and  syrupus  genista  for  hypochondriacal!  mekm- 
choly  in  the  same  author,  compound  syrrup  of  succory,  of  fumitory,  polypodie, 
&c.  Heumius  his  purging  cockbroth.  Some  except  against  these  syrrups, 
as  appears  by  °^  Udalrinus  Leonorus  his  epistle  to  Matthiolus,  as  most  per- 
nicious, and  that  out  of  Hippocrates,  cocta  movere,  et  medicari,  non  cruda, 
no  raw  things  to  be  used  in  physick;  but  this  in  the  following  epistle  is 
exploded  and  soundly  confuted  by  Matthiolus ;  many  iulips,  potions,  receipts, 
are  composed  of  these,  as  you  shall  finde  in  Hildesheun,  spicil.  2.  Heumius, 
lib.  2.  cap.  14,  George  Sckenkius,  Ital.  med.  prax.  S^c. 

Solid  purgers  are  confections,  electuaries,  piUs  by  themselves,  or  compound 
with  others,  as  cfe  lapide  lazulo,Armeno,  pil.  Indxe,  of  fumitory ,  Sfc.  confec- 
tion of  Hamech,  which  though  most  approve,  Solenander  (sec.  5.  consil.  22) 
bitterly  inveighs  against ;  so  doth  Randoletius  (Pharmacop.  offidna),  Feme-^ 
lius  and  others ;  diasena,  diapoly podium,  diacassia,  diacatholicon,  Weckers 
electuarie  de  epithymo,  Ptohmyes  hierologadium,  of  which  diverse  receipts 
are  daily  made. 

Aetius  (22.  33)  commends  hieram  rujfi.  Trincavellius  {consil.  12.  lib,  1) 
approves  of  hiera ;  non,  inquit,  invenio  melius  medicamentum ;  I  finde  no 
better  medicine,  he  saith.  Heumius  adds  pil.  aggregat.  pills  de  epithymo. 
piL  Ind.  Mesue  describes  in  the  Florentine  Antidotary,  pilluUe  sine  quibus 
esse  nolo,  pillula  cochia  cum  hellebore,  pil,  Arabica,  foetida,  de  quinque 
generibus  mirabolanorum,  Sfc.  More  proper  to  melancholy,  not  excluding,  in 
the  mean  time,  turbith,  manna,  mbarb,  agarick,  elescophe,  &c.  which  are 
not  so  proper  to  this  humour.  For,  as  Montaltus  holds  (cap.  30),  and  Mon- 
tanus,  cholera  etiam purganda,  quod  atr<B  sit  pabulum,  choler  is  to  be  purged 
because  it  feeds  the  others :  and  some  are  of  opinion,  as  Erasistratus  and 
Asclepiades  maintained  of  old,  against  whom  Galen  disputes,  °  that  no  phy- 
sick doth  purge  one  humour  alone,  but  all  alike  or  what  is  next.  Most 
therefore,  in  their  receipts  and  magistrals  which  are  coined  here,  make  a 
mixture  of  severall  simples  and  compounds,  to  purge  all  humors  in  generall 
as  well  as  this.  Some  rather  use  potions  dien  pills  to  purge  this  humour, 
because  that,  as  Heurnius  and  Crato  observe,  hie  succus  d  sicco  remedio  agre 
trahitur,  this  juyce  is  not  so  easily  drawn  by  dry  remedies ;  and  (as  Montanus 


censebMit  medfounenu  non  ooum  haiaortn  ftUfShtfti  Mil  qumnminnU9  iUlftHnt,  In  tiuun  MtonuD 
conreitere. 
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adriaeth,  25.  com.)  all  '  dri/iiig  medicines  are  to  be  reptlletl,  as  aloe 
and  all  pilU  whittsoever,  because  the  dbeaie  is  dry  of  it  self 

I  might  here  insert  many  receipts  or  prescribed  potions,  boles,  i 
doses  of  these :  but  that  they  are  commou  in  every  good  physician,  a 
I  am  lolii  to  incurre  the  censure  of  Forestus  (lib.  3.  ca/i.  6.  de 
P  againel  tkoxe  that  divulr/e  and pablisk  medicines  in  their  mother  lot 
and  lest  1  should  give  occasion  thereby  to  some  ignorant  reader  to  | 
himself,  without  the  consent  of  a  gooa  physician. 

Such  as  are  not  snuilowed,  but  only  kept  in  the  mouth,  are  i^ 
used  commonly  atler  a  purge,  when  the  body  is  soluble  and  loose, 
apophlegmalisms,  masUcatories,  to  be  held  and  chewed  in  the  moutb,  which 
are  gentle,  as  hysope,  origan,  pennyroyal,  thyme,  musbi'd;  strong,  as  pelli- 
tory,  pepper,  ginger,  &c. 

Such  as  are  taken  into  the  nostrils,  errhina,  are  liijuid  or  drie,  juyce  of 
pimpemell,  onyons,  &c.  castor,  pepper,  white  hellebor,  &c.  To  tliese  you 
may  adde  odoraments,  perfumes,  and  sufTumigations,  &c. 

Taken  into  the  inferior  parts  are  clysters  strong  or  wealc,  suppositories  of 
Casliltan  soap,  hony  boiled  to  a  consistence ;  or  stronger  of  scamony,  hel- 
lebor, &c. 

These  are  all  used,  and  prescribed  to  this  malady  upon  several!  occasioos, 
as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place. 

MEMB.  III. 
Chirurgicall  Remedies. 

In  letting  of  blood  three  main  circumstances  are  to  be  considered,  '* 
how  much,  when  :  that  is,  that  it  be  done  to  such  a  one  as  may  endure  it, 
whom  it  may  belong,  that  he  be  of  a  competent  age,  not  too  young,  nor 
old,  overweak,  fat,  or  lean,  sore  laboured,  but  to  such  as  have  need,  are 
of  bod  blood,  noxious  humors,  and  may  be  eased  by  it. 
"^  The  quantity  depends  upon  the  parties  habit  of  body,  as  he  is  stronff' 
weak,  full  or  empty,  may  spare  more  or  less. 

In  the  morning  is  the  fittest  time:  some  doubt  whether  it  be  beat  fastiog, 
or  full,  whether  the  moons  motion  or  aspect  of  planets  be  to  be  observed, 
some  affirm,  some  deny,  some  grant  in  acute,  but  not  in  chronick  diseases, 
whether  before  or  after  physick.  Tis  Heumius  aphorism  d  phlebotomid 
autpicandam  esse  curationem,  non  d  pharmaeid ;  you  must  begin  with  blood 
letting,  and  not  physick  ;  some  ejtcept  this  pecuhar  malady.  But  what  do  I  * 
Horatius  Augenius,  a  physician  of  Padua,  hath  lately  writ  17  books  of  this 
subject,  Jobertus,  &c. 

Particular  kindes  of  blood-letting  in  use  '  are  three  :  first  is  that  openi 
vein  in  the  arm  with  a  sharp  knife,  or  in  the  head,  knees,  or  any  other 
as  shall  be  thought  fit, 

Cupping-glasses  with  or  without  scarification;  ocyssime  compescunt^     

Femelius,  they  work  presently,  and  are  applied  to  severall  parts,  to  divert 
humours,  aches,  windc.  Sic. 

Horse-leeches  are  much  used  in  melancholy,  applied   especially  to  the 
hfiemrods.    Horatius  Augenius  {lib.  10.  cap.  10),  Platerus  (de  mentis  alineati 
cap.  3),  Altomarus,  Piso,  and  many  others,  prefer  them  before  any  evaci 
tions  in  this  kinde. 

■Cauteries  or  searing  with  hot  irons,  combustions,  borings,  launcii 
which  because  they  ate  terrible,  dropax  and  sinapismus  are  invented, 

■  Bclegmitut  omnn  ctalcunUi  medlLinie,  ul  ■1M,  hien.  pllote  qDcranqnr. 
mlpirl «  vrrairuli  remedlsd  ineilloinent*  piBwrlbiinl,  tl  qiilliim'li  MnuBnnlB  f 
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plaisters  to  raise  blisters,  and  eating  medicines  of  pitch,  mustard-seed,  and 
the  like. 

Issues  still  to  be  kept  open,  made  as  the  former,  and  applyed  in  and  to 
sererall  parts,  have  their  use  here  on  diverse  occasions,  as  shall  be  shewed. 

SECT.  V.   MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Particular  cure  of  the  three  severall  hindes ;  of  head 

Melancholy, 

The  generall  cures  thus  briefly  examined  and  discussed,  it  remains  now 
to  apply  these  medicines  to  the  three  particular  species  or  kindes,  that, 
according  to  the  severall  parts  affected,  each  man  may  tell  in  some  sort  how  to 
help  or  ease  himself.     I  will  treat  of  head  melancholy  first,  in  which,  as  in 
all  other  good  cures,  we  must  begin  with  diet,  as  a  matter  of  most  moment, 
able  oftentimes  of  itself  to  work  this  effect.     I  have  read,  saith  Laurentius, 
cap,  8.  de  Melanch,  that,  in  old  diseases  which  have  gotten  the  upper  hand 
or  an  habit,  the  manner  of  living  is  to  more  purpose,  then  whatsoever  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  most  pretious  boxes  of  the  apothecaries.     This  diet,  as  I 
have  said,  is  not  only  in  choice  of  meat  and  drink,  but  of  all  those  other 
non-naturall  things.     Let  air  be  clear  and  moist  most  part :  diet  moistnin^, 
of  good  juyce,  easie  of  digestion,  and  not  windie :  drink  clear,  and  well 
brewed,  not  too  strong  nor  too  small.     Make  a  melancholy  man  fai^  as 
^  Rhasis  saith ;  and  thou  hast  finished  the  cure.     Exercise  not  too  remisse, 
nor  too  violent.     Sleep  a  little  more  then  ordinary.     ^  Excrements  daily  to  be 
avoided  by  art  or  nature ;  and  (which  Fernelius  enjoins  his  patient,  consil.  44), 
above  the  rest,  to  avoid  all  passions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind.     Let  him 
not  be  alone  or  idle  (in  any  kind  of  melancholy),  but  still  accompanied  with 
such  friends  and  familiars  he  most  affects,  neatly  dressed,  washed,  and  combed, 
according  to  his  ability  at  least,  in  clean   sweet  linen,  spruce,  handsome, 
decent,  and  good  apparell  ;  for  nothing  sooner  dejects  a  man  than  want, 
*iialor,  and  nastiness,  foul,  or  old  cloaths  out  of  fashion.     Concerning  the 
Vicinal  part,  he  that  will  satisfie  himself  at  large  (in  this  precedent  of  diet), 
i  see  all  at  once  the  whole  cure  and  manner  of  it  in  every  distinct  species, 
him  consult  with  Gordonius,  Valescus,  with  Prosper  Calenus,  lib,  de  atrd 
?  ad  Card,  C(Bsium,  Laurentius,  cap,  8.  et  9.  de  mela,     JEWdm  Montaltus, 
mel,  cap,  26.  27.  28.  29.  30.      Donat.  ab  Altomari,  cap,  7.  artis  med, 
•cules  de  Saxonia,  in  Panth,  cap,  7.  et  Tract,  ejus  peculiar,  de  melan, 
Bolzetam  edit,  Venetiis  1620.  cap,  17.  18.  19.     Savanarola,  Rub,  82. 
ct,S.  cap.  1.     Sckenkius,  inprax,  curat,  Ital,  med,     Heurnius,  cap,  12. 
lorb,     Victorius  Faventinus,  pract,  Magn,  et  Empir,     Hildesheim,  Spi- 
2.  de  man,  et  mel.     Fel.  Plater,  Stokerus,  Bruel.  P.  Baycrus,  Forestus, 
hsius,  Capivaccius,  Rondoletius,  Jason  Pratensis,  Sallust  Salvian.  de  re 
lib,  2.  cap,  1.     Jacchinus,  in  9.  Rhasis,  Lod.  Mercatus,  cfe  inter,  morb, 
lib.  I.  cap,  17.     Alexan.  Messaria, /ttoc/.  med,  lib.  1.  cap,  2\,  de  mel, 
.  Hollerius,  &c.  that  have  culled  out  of  those  old  Greeks,  Arabians, 
es,  whatsoever  is  observable  or  fit  to  be  used.     Or  let  him  read  those 
lels  and  consultations  of  Hugo  Senensis,  consil,  13.  et  14.     Henerut 
inder,  cons,  6.  sec,  I.  et  consil,  3.  sec,  3.     Crato,  consil,  16.  lib,  I 
anus,  20.  22.  229.  and  his  follounng  counsels^  Leeliusa  Fonte  Engu 
consult,  44.  69.  77.  125.  129.  142.     Fernelius,  consil.  44.  45.  46 
8Bsar  Claudinus,  Mercurialis,  Frambesarins,  Sennertus,  &c.  wherein  hi 
finde  particular  receipts,  the  whole  method,   preparatives,   purgers 
ters,  averters,  cordials,  in  great  variety  and  abundance :  out  or  whicP 

Ub.  1.  c.  9.    FMthiM  ad  lfnplfiffn«U«m«fn  {  ft  cam  fm|»ln|piMitar,  ramovttor  fnaltim.  "  BW 

ntria.  • 
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I  SuBSECT.  II. — Blood-htling. 

I  Phlebotomt  a  promiscuously  used  hehrt  and  after  physick,  commi 
berore,  and  upoa  occasion  is  ofcea  reiterated,  if  thcie  be  any  ne«d  at  least  of  it 
Pot  Galen  and  many  otliers  make  a  doubt  of  bleeding  at  all  id  itus  kind  of  hi-^  [ 
melancholy.  If  the  malady  (saith  PUo,  cap.  '23.  tt  Altomarus,  cap.  ~ 
Fuchsius,  cap,  33)  '  f  holt  proceed  primarily  from  (he  ma-affected  brain,  li. 
patUnt  in  suck  eate  shall  not  need  at  all  to  bleed,  esvept  the  blood  otkervt. 
abound,  the  ueins  be  full,  xnjiamed  blood,  and  iheparlij  ready  to  run  mn 
In  imroateriall  melancholy,  which  especially  comes  from  a  cold  ^istemperattn 
of  spirits,  Hercules  de  Saxonid  (cap.  17)  will  not  admit  of  phleUxotny ;  La« 
entiu»  {cap.  9)  approves  it  oiit  of  the  authority  of  the  Arjbiana  ;  but,  as  Meme, 
Rhasis,  AlexandM  appoint,  ■  eipecially  in  the  head,  to  open  the  veins  of  the 
fore-bead,  nose,  and  ears,  is  good.  They  commonly  set  cupping-glasses  oa 
the  parties  shoulders,  having  first  scarified  Uie  place ;  ihey  apply  horse-leedw* 
on  trie  head;  and  in  all  melancholy  diseases,  whether  essential  or  accident^' 
they  cause  the  hremrods  to  be  opened,  having  the  eleventh  aphorism  of  il 
6  book  of  Hippocrates  for  their  g^round  and  warrant,  which  saith,  that,  ^'< 
melancholy  and  mad  men,  the  varicavs  tumour  or  hamorrhoidet  appeatiu^j 
doth  heal  the  same.  Valescua  prescribes  blood-lelting  in  all  three  kinder, 
whom  Sallust  Salvian  follows,  'if  the  blood  abound,  which  ii  discerned  by 
the  fulness  of  the  wins,  hit  precedent  diet,  the  purlieu  laughter,  age,  S^e. 
begin  uilh  ike  median  or  middle  vein  of  lhearnt:iflhe  blood  be  ruddy  omJ 
clear,  slop  it ;  but  if  black  tn  the  spring  time,  or  a  good  senion,  or  fhich.  In 
U  run.  aecordi'tg  to  the  parties  strength  :  and  some  eight  or  twelve  doyet  after, 
open  the  head  vein,  and  the  veins  in  the  forehead,  or  proiohe  it  nul  of  iKe 
Tioilrils,  or  teilh  cupping-glasses,  ifc.  Trallianus  allows  of  this,  >  if  there 
have  been  any  suppression  or  slopping  of  blood  at  nose,  or  hemrods,  or 
womcns  nioneths,  then  to  open  a  vein  in  the  head  or  about  the  ankles.  Ytt 
ho  doth  hardly  approve  of  this  course,  if  melancholy  be  sited  in  the  head  alone, 
or  in  any  other  dotage,  'except  it  primarily  proceed  from  blood,  or  that  the 
malady  be  increased  by  it  ;fnr  blood-letting  refrigerates  and  dries  up,  except 
the  body  be  veryfullnf  blcod,  anda  kindof  ruddiness  in  Iheface.  There- 
fore I  conclude  withAretsus,  'before  yo'i  let  blood,  deliberate  ofil,  and  i^^ 
consider  all  circumstances  belonging  to  it.  i^H 

SuBstcT.lII. — Preparatives  and  Pargers.  ^^M 

After  lilood-letling,  we  must  proceed  toother  medicines;  first  prepare,  h^I 
then  purge,  Augem  ttabulum  purgare,  make  the  body  clean,  before  we  hope 
f  lo  do  any  good.  Gualler  Bruel  would  have  a  practilioner  begin  first  with  a 
jclyster  of  hts,  whicli  he  prescribes  before  blood-letting :  the  common  sort,  as 
Mercurialis,  Montaltus,  cap.  30.  Ifc.  proceed  I'rom  lenitives  to  preparatives, 
land  so  to  pursers.  Lenitives  are  well  known,  electuarium  leniiivum,  dia- 
phtBnicum,  diacatholicon,  §-c.  Preparatives  are  usually  syrrups  of  borage, 
auglosse,  apples,  fumitory,  thyme  and  epithyme,  with  double  as  much  of  the 
harae  decoction  or  distilled  water,  or  of  the  waters  of  huglosse,  bawm,  hops, 

^i]HMU»u>niKii)>mltuIur,9l  multut  In  nila.  ftc.  Ihwln  cn^  fillgBlur  corpui.&D.  -(.VmiwUt 

tji  phl(bolonil«  fronUi.  'SI  nninili  «l»nnl*t,  quotl  pdtar  «  rennnjoi  rtpliOon*.  Mttai  ntloH 

'iir;  uMtl'ynr,  •iiilstr  ODt  rruiiii,  itrtnltimur  Hufre  dio  vIrlGuisBrti  dtin ddsI  8 rcl  Iz'itlein uwrl- 
Wr  ctphillu  pu^  miga  tSrtXm.U 
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endive,  scolopendry,  fumitory,  &c.  or  these  sod  in  whey,  which  must  be  reite- 
rated and  used  for  many  dayes  together.  Purg^  come  last,  which  must  not  be 
used  at  all,  if  the  malady  may  be  otherwise  helped,  because  they  weaken 
nature,  and  dry  so  much  ;  and,  in  giving  of  them,  ^we  must  begin  with  the 
gentlest  Jirst,  Some  forbid  all  hot  medicines,  as  Alexander,  and  Salvianus, 
&c.  ne  insaniores  indejiant,  hot  medicines  increase  the  disease  ^by  drying  too 
much.  Purge  downward  rather  then  upward ;  use  potions  rather  then  pills  ; 
and,  when  you  begin  physick,  persevere  and  continue  in  a  course ;  for,  as  ^  one 
observes,  movere  et  non  educere  in  omnibus  malum  est ;  to  stir  up  the  humour 
(as  one  purge  commonly  doth)  and  not  to  prosecute,  doth  more  harm  then 
good.  They  must  continue  in  a  course  of  physick,  yet  not  so  that  they  tire 
and  oppress  nature,  danda  quies  natures ;  they  must  now  and  then  remit, 
and  let  nature  have  some  rest.  The  most  gentle  purges  to  begin  with,  are 
^sena,  cassia,  epithyme,  myrabolanes,  catholicon :  if  these  prevail  not,  we  may 
proceed  to  stronger,  as  the  confection  of  Hamech,  pit.  Indte,  fumitoricBy  de 
Assaierety  of  lapis  Armenus  and  lazuli,  diasena.  Or,  if  pills  be  too  dry ;  ^  some 
prescribe  both  hellebors  in  the  last  place,  amongst  the  rest  Areteeus,  9  because 
this  disease  will  resist  a  gen  tie  medicine,  Laurentius  and  Hercules  de  Saxonid 
would  have  antimony  tried  last,  if  the  ^ party  be  strong,  and  it  warily  given, 
*  Trincavelius  prefers  hierologodium,  to  whom  Francis  Alexander  (in  his  ApoL 
rod,  5)  subscribes :  a  very  good  medicine  they  account  it :  but  Crato,  in  a 
counsell  of  his  for  the  duke  of  Bavarias  chancellour,  wholly  rejects  it. 

I  finde  a  vast  chaos  of  medicines,  a  confusion  of  receipts  and  magistrals, 
amongst  writers,  appropriated  to  this  disease :  some  of  the  chiefest  I  will 
rehearse.  J  To  be  sea-sick,  first,  is  very  good  at  seasonall  times.  Hellebo^ 
rismus  Matthioli,  with  which  he  vaunts  and  boasts  he  did  so  many  severall 
cures.  ^  I  never  gave  it,  (saith  he)  but,  after  once  or  twice,  by  the  help  of 
God  they  were  happily  cured.  The  manner  of  making  it  he  sets  down  at  large 
in  his  third  book  of  Epist.  to  George  Hankshius  a  physician.  Gualter  Bruel 
and  Heurnius  make  mention  of  it  with  great  approbation ;  so  doth  Sken- 
kius,  in  his  memorable  cures,  and  experimentall  medicines,  cen.  6.  observ,  37. 
That  famous  helleborisme  of  Montanus,  which  he  so  often  repeats  in  his  con- 
sultations and  counsels  (as  28,  pro  melan,  sacerdote,  et  consil,  148.  pro 
hypocondriaco),  and  cracks  ^  to  be  a  most  soveraign  remedy  for  all  melan- 
choly persons,  which  he  hath  often  given  unthout  offence,  and  found  by  long 
experience  and  observation  to  be  such, 

Quercetan  prefers  a  syrrup  of  hellebor  in  his  Spagirica  Pharmac,  and  hel- 
lebors extract  {cap,  5),  of  his  invention  likewise,  (a  most  safe  medicine,  ^  and 
not  unfit  to  be  given  children)  before  all  remedies  whatsoever. 

Paracelsus,  in  his  book  of  black  hellebor,  admits  this  medicine,  but  as  it 
is  prepared  by  him.  °  It  is  most  certain  (saith  he)  that  the  vertue  of  this 
herb  is  great  and  admirable  in  effect,  and  little  differing  from  balm  it  self; 
and  he  that  knowes  well  how  to  make  use  of  it,  hath  more  art  then  all  their 
books  contain,  or  all  the  doctors  in  Germany  can  shew, 

iElianus  Montaltus,  in  his  exquisite  work  de  morb,  capitis,  cap,  31.  demel. 
sets  a  speciall  receipt  of  hellebor  of  his  own,  which,  in  his  practice,  ^  he  fortu- 
nately used :  because  it  is  but  short  I  will  set  it  down, 

^A  lenloribua  aaspicandnin.   (Valetciu,  Piao,  Broel)  nuriusqne  medicamentifl  purgantibus  utendiim. 
al  Bit  opus.  «  Quia  corpus  exslccant,  morbum  augent.  'Guiaoerius,  Tract.  15.  c.  6.  •  Piao. 

'  Rhasifl,  8»pe  valent  ex  helleboro.  s  Lib.  7.  Eziguia  medlcamentia  morbus  non  obaeqnltur.  ^  Modo 
caute  detur,  et  robustls.  <  Consil  10. 1. 1.  iPUn.  1.  31.  c.  6.  Narlgationes  ob  TomiUonem  proaunt 

plnrimis  morbis  capitis,  et  omnibus  ob  qua  hellebfmun  bibitur.  Idem  Dioacoiidesy  lib.  6.  cap.  13.  Avi- 
canna,  tertia  imprimis.  ^  Nnnquam  acdimns,  qoln  ex  an&  aut  alteri  assumptione,  Deo  Jurante,  fUarUil 

ad  salutem  restitutl.  '  Lib.  2.  Inter  eompoirita  purgantto  BBclanclioUam.  ■  Longo  experimeato  a 

m  obserratum  esae,  melanchoUcoa  alna  offMrai  ^precla  cnraodoa  Talsre.  Idem,  respoortooc  ad  Aubertum, 
varatnua  nlgnun,  aUaa  timldnm  et  perftenloMuiif  wmi  aplfltactiam  et  olto  coaunodnm  sic  uaul  redditiar.  at 
etlam  paerls  tnto  adminlstrarl  poaalt.  •Certum  eat,  hntas  bcrba  ▼irtotem  mail  mam  et  mlrabiiem 

esse,  pammque  distare  a  balsamo.  Et  qui  oArit  eo  recte  xM,  phu  habet  artis  qnam  tota  scrlbentinm  cohors 
ant  omnes  doctom  In  Germanla.  *  Quo  fellclter  oaos  ram. 
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»^itr  -  -:~ia  I  -zr  -»:r.-  -  i*  -3iin««<?  vnn  *iiail  finde  in  him.  Valocoi 
-^^^^  * '  r-i  J" :.  .  _  :  .  i*.  ri  -—lErr-Hi  iittr  him :  the  confection  of  whidi 
IT  ic=r  —  ::txcr.  ?':^T::.vf  oe'a.  i;ita  acciy  ^evrrwi.  f  Put  case  (wuthht) 
i.    •  ic-  "i-'iicrar*    .::       n     ir  ir.j  ?r  ^)n  :hid  -ilome  .ikali  do  ii  ;  amd  *fufl 
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l:i:  r  .^  -  -].  :  ■  -  - .  I .  i.-n  .  -w  •  j.-  j,.;  r%  m.  :  r  burDse  wine,  belibre  men- 
LfTe-;.  ^'liL-.i  M.£i.i:;;i  •.:2-  ••  T.i  -n'r-i-j:  r.  1  w-oDfien'iii  wine,  and  Scockerns 
:»:«  iLfuiir*  "L  ■'total  •-  :•  :n  »:iii  ..->-?  .riirr  ."rt-eicLj:  Rubeushis  'compooDd 
n:tr.  nr  i  '^j.'-iuiir  ^  r  nt*^:*  i:»  imj!  :  r.ipiiin»  pmlris  kj^acimthij  wilB 
'i.L':i.  n  i.<  '>  I  Ik  ff*  -1'"'^'  £rr*irT':.ii;'A-.  jt-  'i:d»u 'JxaE  ke  had  cured  many  Be^ 
jii::i«  ••■■  :ri-^  ■:>  n  =ii:-:r  :  *  -  :>.  vvrii  =  >i.:uii.iia  p«t*  amonest  his  ofaserr- 
^le  iitf-i:tvci>  \-tLni.iri»  ij*  -' — ic.  t^tu  vmcj.  *  he  oalk  God  so  soJenmlf 
'  T-mtTMB.  -r  iar:i  n  !i»  %.ni:i:  irnr  nunv  ex  ^lieac  cures,  and  «hich  Sckcn- 
:'i*  -^1'"  •.'.•*--  i  Ti»-!:r.intrj.  E^iiinr: SrUDerrus ( /i«.  l.porf.  2. cap.  12)10 
'ic:r-.-ii::T:t".:i:s.  A.i..Lr.t;'!s  nirniri  .le  ■vKrr  '•  r  lielanchcly.  which  ( c«»f.2.cttv. 
'^  :f  :aj:u-s  iri,-n  n  —  .t  ctr-  tm  pan'trn'i-it.  vhkt  not  t  and  his  absolute 
eiA-'sie  1  1  *^  ci*'>.  1""''"  -"pptr  >i"  L.  ..'^r.  5'  to  be  taken  three  in  > 
A;r::r^.-vTi  1  .T'v.i  :  i  i  s.  ■  F  i^-^nLti^if*  jjr'ic.  finprr.  (doubles  this  number 
■j.^-..^  !-■!•:  ■%  »ii--  .  ■  ?•?  'ojiea  -^y  L^rw  isd  tiiree  m  like  sort,  (whidi 
i..\#r  Si  —d.'  irrr"^  ■*.  •-'  --  wcr.  .:^  I.  e.  1  with  ^ome  Of  the  same  powder, 
1  i_l  'r  *ct"::.  I  •■•■>;  .  \  -r  :>".:  -vmeiv  5.t  ill  meiancin^Iy  and  mad-men. 

^  ?7"'a"-ri.  '&<-^i.  HIS.  rrw  ::Ba»  :na»     «rL*Lir  kbi   unrmm  -anata  .  arta  fiana  Mb;  cisHUHai 

Al*.  :i«f*c  y:c  i.-  iv*.->  -^  "  :'x**:  jhyiuioal  prepiinitxTes  ot"  aqma  Ckeli- 
^'Z.    :'-:r-:«?<efji*-^    ::   ;i.r:c*.  s»u:*.  <;Atrict».  ilxstiJations.  ovles,  aurmm 

.*-::>.  i".      r-'    A--.'  -.'•.  >  :••-'*  ;V  mro  r»'f?:5.  ^^iV.  1600,  is  all  in 

■  rVr  .*.  *  .-!  i*z  '  •  n  :  i  -.  :  •-  ?v"'  .vJ  . /"  fi.:  Vnj^r*.  !tiV4  ^  wicked  and  mh- 
OAk/Ti  jrn.iif  Zfi  i.  --.  ri.v**  i.*  •. «  :'t--  -  vr-zcti:--!.  vft,  in  Mi>/-e  grievous 
i^cs^i.  i-rifii  f*-'^  i--:-:^'^  sir  J.  •:  ■*  >  •:'■*>!,  they  .ire  compelled  to  seek  the 
rip  o:  rr. i r. r rai* .  t h-:- u z%  \ ':. r v  i ^v  :\r'n.  r-is \ lu ,  »  » /»f  •  •  A f  j W«r ,  slack fy ,  ujic/  to 
*  purpci*.  Rhrrnan'.?.  i  P'j:c::  cl.yiuisc.  in  hrs  lx:<oi^  *:>  Sole  e  puteo  emer- 
nte,  takes  upon  h.m  to  af^^h-^ize  tor  Anthor.y :  and  sets  liffhi  by  all  that 
e^k  asfainat  him.  But  w ha:  d'^  I  meiicilc  wirh  this  srreat  controversie,  which 
Ihft  Riibjert  of  many  volumes  '  hi  Paracelsus.  Quercetan.  CroUius,  and  the 
f^lbrf  n  of  the  rr»8y  crosse  derend  tliemselves  as  thev  may.  Crato,  Erastus, 
t\  the  OalenJAtit,  oppuj^  Paracelsus :  he  bra^on  t)ie  other  side,  he  did  more 
noun  rures  by  this  means,  then  all  the  Galenists  in  Europe,  and  calls  himself 
Tionarch  ;  Galen,  Hippocrates,  inlfants,  illiterate.  &c.  As  Thessalus  of  okl 
led  againitit  those  ancient  Asclepiadean  writers.  "  he  condemns  others^  insuliSf 
umphu,  ffvercomrs  all  antiquity  (saith  Galen,  as  if  he  spake  to  him)^  de- 
treM  him  Mr  If  a  rnnquerour^  and  crowns  his  own  doinys.    y  One  drop  of  their 

IffN-  pnnltff  qiiod  Mliii'  mMllflnir  nnn  valeant,  lata  tunc,  Del  misericordiA,  rmlebtt ;  et  ert  mcdidMi  coro- 
%.  nnm  aMT^f  JMlmr  t^nmlar,  i  Mb.  rfr  artff.  iiicfl.  'Sect.  3.    Optbnvm  rgmedlimi  ama  com. 

If M  Hftvnniimlifi.  •  Mikmkliiii,  otmrir.  31 .  •  DonatiM  ab  Altomari,  cap.  7.    Tcstor  Deoai.  nw 

If  mi  mplfltK-hntlnM  hiijtia  «»llii«  wnipl  n«u  rnrlaac,  factA  prioa  purgatiooe.  •  Centom  ova  ct  uoam : 

lllif  t  mane  mimant  trta  «nra  Mirtrilla,  mm  M-quetitl  pulvere  snpra  orum  upeffw,  ct  contincwit  qnoiMqw 
imwrlfit  fnitiim  ftiinnini  manlarla  ft  mrlanihollcla  utlUnlmum  remedivm.  *  QockcUb,  eu». 

Phar.  OmraMiM CroUlas.  •  C-p.  I •    W«i  tota  Cralenlatanim  acholamlMralia  noo afaw tmi»loct 

^atftfttam  a  rnift  praHIrA  dH«iit#ntiir ,  lamen  In  B»y«<»ribua  morMa^omnl  vMetabUiam  darelicCo  nbaldio, 
fiin»ralia  nififtiiwit,  ll**t  ea  If mw.  iKimTlIrr,  et  limtlHter  uinirp«|t.   Ad  Aim  Ubri.  > VaCtiw 

Nllitl*  liM'MMft,  rlnrlt,  el  rnnlra  omnrm  antliinllafem  raronalur,  ipaeqne a  «e rlctor  dedaratvr.    Gal. 
I.  ffiflh.  r.  y.  •  r«MlroiM  hiiHi  He  mI'  oh^ynlhll. 
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chymical  preparatives  shall  do  more  good  then  all  their  fulsome  potions. 
Erastus,  and  the  rest  of  the  Galeuists,  viliiie  them  on  the  other  side,  as  hereticks 
iu  physick  :  'Paracelsus  did  that  in  physich,  which  Luther  in  divinity.  ^A 
drunken  rogue  he  was^  a  base  fellow^  a  magician ;  he  had  the  divelfor  his  mos- 
ter^  divels  his  familiar  companions;  and  what  he  did,  was  dene  by  the  help  of 
the  divel.  Thus  they  contend  and  raile,  and,  every  mart,  write  books  pro  and 
con ;  et  adhuc  subjudice  lis  est.   Let  them  agree  as  they  will : — ^I  proceed. 

SuBSECT.  4. — Averters. 

AvERTEKS  and  purgers  must  go  together,  as  tending  all  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  divert  this  rebellious  humour,  and  turn  it  another  way.  In  this  range, 
clysters  and  suppositories  challenge  a  chief  place,  to  draw  this  humour  from 
the  brain  and  heart,  to  the  more  ignoble  parts.  Some  would  have  them  still 
used  a  few  dayes  between,  and  those  to  be  made  with  the  boy  led  seeds  of 
anise,  fennel,  and  bastard  saffron,  hops,  thyme,  epithyme,  mallows,  fumitory, 
bugloss,  polypody,  sene,  diasene,  hamech,  cassia,  diacatholicon,  hierologo- 
dium,  oyl  of  violets,  sweet  almonds,  &c.  For,  without  question,  a  clyster, 
opportunely  used,  cannot  choose,  iu  this  as  most  other  maladies,  but  to  do 
very  much  good  :  clys teres  nutriunt ;  sometimes  clysters  nourish,  as  they  may 
be  prepared,  as  I  was  informed  not  long  since  by  a  learned  lecture  of  our 
natural  philosophy  ^reader,  which  he  handled  by  way  of  discourse,  out  of  some 
other  noted  physicians.  Such  things  as  provoke  urine  most  commend,  but 
not  sweat.  Trincavelius  (consil.  16.  cap.  1)  in  head  melancholy,  forbids  it. 
P.  Byarus  and  others  approve  frictions  of  the  outward  parts,  and  to  bath 
them  with  warm  water.  Instead  of  ordinary  frictions.  Cardan  prescribes  rub- 
bing with  nettles  till  they  blister  the  skin,  which  Ukewise  ^Basardus  Visontinus 
so  much  magnifies. 

Sneezing,  masticatories,  and  nasals,  are  generally  received.  Montaltus, 
c.  34.  Hildesheim,  spiciL  2.  fol.  136  and  138,  give  several  receipts  of  all 
three.  Hercules  de  Saxoni^  relates  of  an  emperick  in  Venice  ^that  had  a 
strong  water  to  purge  by  the  mouth  and  nostrtls,  which  he  still  used  in  head 
melancholy  y  and  would  sell  for  no  gold. 

To  open  mouths  and  hemroids  is  very  good  physick,  ^if  they  have  been 

formerly  stopped.     Faventinus  would  have  them  opened  with  horse-leeches  : 

so  would  Hercul.  de  Sax.     Julius  Alexandrinus  (consil.  185  Scoltzii)  thinks 

aloes  fitter :  ^most  approve  horse-leeches  in  this  case,  to  be  applied  to  the 

forehead,  « nostrils  and  other  places. 

Montaltus  (cap.  29,  out  of  Alexander  and  others)  prescribes  •»  cupping- 
glasses,  and  issues  in  the  left  thigh,  AretSDus,  {lib,  1.  cap.  5),  ^Paulus  Reo*o- 
linus,  Sylvius,  will  have  them  without  scarification,  applied  to  the  shoulders 
and  back,  thighs  and  feet,  J  Montaltus  {cap.  34)  bids  open  an  issue  in  the 
arm,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head,  ^Flao  injoyns  ligatures,  frictions,  suppo- 
sitories, and  cupping-glasses,  still  without  scarification,  and  the  rest. 

Cauteries  and  hot  irons  are  to  be  used  ^in  the  suture  of  the  crown,  and 
the  seared  or  ulcerated  place  suffered  to  run  a  good  while.  '  Tis  not  amiss  to 
bore  the  skull  with  an  instrument,  to  let  out  the  fuliginous  vapours.  Sallust 
Salvianus,  {de  re  medic,  lib,  2.  cap.  1)  ^because  this  humour  hardly  yeelds  to 

•Idem  ParaceUuB  in  medicinA,  quod  Lutberua  In  theologU.  'Olsput.  In  enndem,  parte  I.  Muros 

ebrius,  illiteratus,  dsemonem  prcceptorem  habuit,  deemones  familiares,  &c.  *>  Master  D.  Lapworth. 

•  Ant.  Philos.  cap.  de  melan.    Frictlo  Tertice.  &c.         *  Aqua  fortisrima,  puritans  m,  nares,  quam  non  yuli 
auro  vendere.  *■  Mercurialis,  conail.  6.  et  SO.    HemorrhoTdum  et  menaium  provocatlo  Jurat,  modo  ex 

eorum  suppressione  ortum  habuerlt.  'Laurentiua,  Bruel,  &c.  f  P.  Bayeras,  I.  2.  cap.  13.  narribua. 

&c.  I*  Cucurbitulie  siccte,  et  fontanells  cmre  ainUtro.  <  Htldeahelin,  spidl.  2,    Vaporet  a  cerebro 

trahendi  sunt  frictionibua  unlversi,  cncurbitulis  aiccia  hnmeria  ac  dorso  affizls,  drca  pedes  et  crura.        J  Fon- 
tanellam  aperi  juxta  occipitlum,  aut  brachium.  ^  Balaiii,  ligature,  fHctlonea,  ftc.  <  Cauterium 

fiat  BUturiL  coronall  i  diu  flaere  permittantar  loca  nloeroaa.    Trepano  etlam  crantt  denattaa  Immlnul  poterit, 
ut  vaporibna  fuliginods  cxltus  patoat.  ■  Qoonlam  dittcultur  cedit  alils  medicamentla,  Meo  flat  Ld  rer- 

tice  cauterium,  aut  crure  slnlatro  InAragenn. 
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o'Aer  pkfiiek,  would  kavt  the  head  cauterized,  or  the  le/i  leg  belote  the  h 
'awi  tht  head  bored  in  two  ar  three  placei,foitii»t'A  much  avaUea  to  Uwi| 
I  huliition  nf  tlie  vupoun.    "  /  saw  (sanh  he)  a  melanchols  nuiit  at  Rome,  i 
I  £y  no  Ttraedici  could  be  healed ;  but  viken  by  chance  he  via*  wounded  ht  ^ 
I  kead,  and  the  skill  broken,  he  wax  exeellniHy  cured.   Another,  to  the  ndni 
j  \ion  o{thebe]io\deK,v  breaking  hit  headwilh  a  fall  from  on  hiffli,waainslattll 
1  recovered  of  his  dolai/e.      Gonlonius  (rap.  13.  part.  2)  woiild  hare  I 
I  cautt^ries  lived  htst,  when  no  other  jiliysick  will  serve ;  "i/A*  krad  to  be  ahtU 
I   onrf  bored  to  let  aul  fumes,  tuhich  tvilhoiit  doubt  will  domuch  good. 
I  melancholy  mun  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  sword,  hit  brain  pan  broken  M 
I  long  ai  Ike  wound  wat  open,  he  was  well ;  but,  when  Ait  wound  was  t 
\if  dotage  returned  itgain.     But  Alexander  Me*saria,  a  profe8M)r  ia  ] 
(lib.  I  .pract.  med.  lup.  21.  de  melanckol. )  will  allow  no  cautciies  at  aQ  : 
I  too  stifie  an  humor,  and  too  thick,  as  he  holds,  to  be  so  evaporated, 

Giiianeriua  (c,  S.  Tract.  15)  cured  a  noble  man  in  Savoy,  by  boring  a 
Heaving  the  hole  open  a  moalh  together ;  by  means  of  which,  after  a  two  y 
[  melancholy  and  madness,  he  was  delivered.  All  approve  ol'thi>  remedy  id 
suture  of  llie  crown ;  but  Arculanus  would  have  the  cautery  to  be  made  with 
gold.  In  many  other  parts,  thcae  cauteries  are  prescrjlxil  for  melancholy 
men,  as  in  the  thighs,  (Mercurialis,  comil.  86.)  nrms,  legs  {Idem,  coieii.  & 
at  19.  et  25 ;  Muntunus,  8ti ;  Rodericus  a  Fonaeca,  Tom.  2.  consult.  B4.  j 
hj/pochond.  COI&  dextrd,  i^e.)  but  most  in  the  head,  if  other  physiek  mtt  i 
no  good. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Alteraiivet  and  Cardials,  corroborating,  retolving  the  Retitt* 
and  tneitding  the  Temperament. 
Becadse  this  humor  is  so  maligne  of  itself,  and  so  liard  to  be  removed,  i 
reliquei  are  to  be  cleansed,  bv  alteratives,  cordials,  and  such  means, 
temper  is  to  be  altered  ana  amended,  with  such  things  as  fonifie  i 
■trengtiien  the  heart  and  brain  "which  are  commonlg  both  affected  in  t 
malady,  and  do  mutually  minaffcct  one  another ;  which  are  still  to  be  g^ 
every  other  day,  or  some  few  djyia  inserted  alter  a  purg«,  or  like  physiJ 
M  occasion  serves,  and  are  of  such  force,  that  many  times  they  help  alof 
and,  aa  'Araoldus  holds  in  Ms  Aphorismes,  are  to  be  preferred  b^ort  1 
other  tnedicines,  in  what  kinii  soever. 

Amongst  this  number  of  cordials  and  alteratives  I  do  not  find  a  ( 
present  remedy,  then  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  if  it  be  soberly  | 
opportunely  used.  It  makes  a  man  bold,  hardy,  couragious,  "whetleth  M«H 
it  moderately  taken,  and,  as  'Plutarch  sailh,  (Symp.  7,  quast.  12)  it  maj 
those  which  are  otherwise  dull,  to  exhale  and  evaporate  like  frankinceid 
or  quickens  (Xenophoo  adds)  'as  oyl  doth  fire.  'A  famous  cordial  MU 
fhioluB  in  Dioicoridem  calls  it,  an  excellent  nutriment,  to  refresh  the  6 
it  makes  a  good  colour,  n  flourishing  age,  helps  concoction,  forti^et 
tlomaei,  takes  away  obstructions,  provoies 
procures  sleep,  cleers  the  blood,  expels  wind  and  cold  poysoiia,  attenuates, 
concocts,  dissipates  all  thick  vapours,  and  fnliginous  humours:  and,  that 

•nmtdwmula  nuUcli.  ran  sali  pirfonUoiK.  •  V<dL  ItamiF  mdwcbotlrain,  qnl.  sdliiMlli 

latnr  onat,  ■(  Hal  cuitnluai  Id  otplW  i  ptoculdublo  liU  hrtunl  id  ftiiaonun  ahiUthnein ;  ildl  latlw. 
ohaHeiuilMBnt  fUdlo  Tu' ■ ■ — •■— '~-— 
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which  is  all  in  all  to  my  purpose,  it  takes  away  feare  aod  sorrow.  ^  Cura$ 
edacei  dissipat  Evius.  It  glads  the  heart  of  mant  Psal.  104. 15 ;  kilaritatis 
dulce  seminarium,  Helenas  boule,  the  sole  nectar  of  the  gods,  or  that  true 
nepenthes  in  *  Homer,  which  puts  away  care  and  grief  (as  Oribasius,  5.  Collect, 
cap.  7.  and  some  others  will)  was  naught  else  but  a  cup  of  good  wine.  // 
makes  the  mind  of  the  king  and  of  the  fatherless  both  one,  of  the  bond  and 
freeman  y  poor  and  rich  ;  it  tumeth  all  his  thoughts  to  joy  and  mirth,  makes 
him  remember  no  sorrow  or  debt,  but  enricheth  his  hfart,  and  makes  him 
speak  by  talents,  Esdras  3.  19,  20,  21.  It  gives  life  it  self,  spirits,  wit,  &c. 
For  which  cause  the  ancients  called  Bacchus,  Liber  pater,  a  liberando,  and 
*  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  and  Pallas  still  upon  an  altar.  ^  Wine,  measurably 
drunk,  and  in  time,  brings  gladness  and  chearfulness  of  mind ;  it  chearelh 
God  and  men.  Judges  9.  12  :  IcBtitite  Bacchus  dator:  it  makes  an  old  wife 
dance,  and  such  as  are  in  misery,  to  forget  evil,  and  be  ^merry. 

Baccbos  et  afBictia  requiem  mortalibus  affeit,  i  Wine  makes  a  troubled  ■oal  to  rest. 

Crura  lioet  doro  compede  Tincta  forent.  ^  |  Tboogb  feet  witb  fetters  be  oipprest. 

Demetrius  (in  Plutarch),  when  he  fell  into  Seleucus  hands,  and  was  prisoner  in 
Syria,  ^ spent  his  time  with  dice  and  drink,  that  he  might  so  ease  his  discontent" 
ed  mind,  and  avoid  those  continual  cogitations  of  his  present  condition  where* 
with  he  was  tormented.  Therefore  Solomon  (Prov.  31.6)  bids  wine  be  given  to 
him  that  is  ready  to  ^perish,  and  to  him  that  hath  grief  of  heart:  let  him  drink, 
that  he  forget  his  poverty ,  and  remember  his  misery  no  more.  Solicitis  animis 
onus  eximit:  it  easeth  a  burdened  soule;  nothing  speedier,  nothing  better;  which 
the  prophet  Zachary  perceived,  when  he  said,  that,  in  the  time  ofMessias,  they 
ofEphraim  should  be  glad,  and  their  heart  should  rejoyce,  as  through  wine : 
all  which  makes  me  very  well  approve  of  that  pretty  description  of  a  feast  in 
'Bartholomeeus  Anglicus,  when  grace  was  said,  their  hands  washed,  and  the 
guests  sufficiently  exhilarated,  with  good  discourse,  sweet  musick,  dainty  fare, 
exhilarationis  gratid,  pocula  iterum  atque  iterum  offeruntur ;  as  a  corollary 
to  conclude  the  feast,  and  continue  their  mirth,  a  grace  cup  came  in  to  cheer 
their  hearts,  and  they  drank  healths  to  one  another  again  and  again  :  which 
(as  J.  Fredericus  Matenesius,  Crit.  Christ,  lib.  2.  cap.  5, 6,et  7)  was  an  old 
custome  in  all  ages  in  every  commonwealth,  so  as  they  be  not  enforced  bibere 
per  violentiam,  but,  as  in  that  royal  feast  of  >  Aesuerus  which  lasted  180  dayes, 
without  compulsion  they  drank  by  order  in  golden  vessels,  when  and  what 
they  would  themselves.  This  of  drink  is  a  most  easie  and  parable  remedy,  a 
common,  a  cheap,  still  ready  against  fear,  sorrow,  and  such  troublesome 
thoughts,  that  molest  tlie  mind ;  as  brimstone  with  fire,  the  spirits  on  a  sudden 
are  enlightened  by  it.  No  better phy sick,  (saith  ''Rhasis)ybr  a  melancholy  man : 
and  he  that  can  keep  company,  and  carouse,  needs  no  other  medicines:  'tis 
enough.  His  country  man  Avicenna  (31.  doct.  2.  cap.  8)  proceeds  farther 
yet,  and  will  have  him  that  is  troubled  in  minde,  or  melancholy,  not  to  drink 
only,  but  now  and  then  to  be  drunk :  excellent  good  physick  it  is  for  this 
and  many  other  diseases.  Magninus  (Reg,  san.  part,  3.'c.  31)  will  have 
them  to  be  so  once  a  month  at  least,  and  gives  his  reasons  for  it,  ^  because  it 
secures  the  bpdy  by  vomit,  urine,  sweat,  of  all  manner  of  superfluities,  and 
keeps  it  clean  Of  the  same  mind  is  Seneca  the  philosopher,  in  his  book 
de  tranquil,  lib.  1.  c.  15:  nonnunquam,  ut  in  aliis  morbis,  ad  ebrietatem 
usque  veniendum  :  euros  deprimit ;  tristitite  medetur ;  it  is  good  sometimes 

7  Hot.  lib.  2.  Od.  U .  «  Odyas.  A.  •  Pantantas.  ^  Syraddea,  SI .  38.  •  I^eglttir  et  prtac> 

Catunis  Seepe  mero  caluiue  virtus.  *  In  pocula  et  sleam  sc  piwdpltavit,  et  Its  ten  tempos  trsduxit,  a  ^ 

Kgram  crapulil  mentem  leraret,  et  condUlotiis  prvsentls  rofftationet,  quibus  ogltabatnr  sobrius,  vitare^* 
•  So  did  the  Athenians  of  old,  as  Suldas  reUites  j  and  so  do  the  Oermans  at  this  day.  ^\Ah.  6.  rsp.  23. 

«t  34.  de  rerum  proprieUt.  (Hester.  18.  * Trsct.  1 .  cont.  1.  1 .    Non  ff t  res  landst)lilor  co,  f« 

cura  melior;  qui  melancboUcos,  nUtnr  sodtUtc  homfnttm  et  IrfberiAi  ft  qui  potest  sustlasrs  usud  flsL 
Don  indiget  allA  medldnA,  quod  eo  sunt  omota  ad  osnm  Mr»MHVte  bi^  pssslonts.  iluin  quod 

sequatnr  tnde  sudor,  Tomitio,  nrfna,  a  qaflms  •npsvUttttiilihi  a  corxton  fsmfM^tnlur,  #t  rsmaott  corpus 
munduni. 


^H  to 
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to  be  drunk:  it  lielpa  sorrow,  dcpreasetli  cares;  and  so  concludes  hU  Umi 
with  a  cup  of  wine:  hahet, serene  chariitime,  quit  ad  trunquUlUatem  anina 
pertinel.  Bui  lliese  are  epicureall  tenenta,  tending  to  looseness  of  In". 
luxury,  and  atheism,  maintained  alone  by  some  heathens,  dissolute  Arabian- 
propliane  Christians,  and  are  exploded  by  Rabbi  Moses  (Trocf.  4).  Gulnl 
PlaceoliuB  {lih.  I.  cap.  S),  Valcscus  de  Taranta,  and  most  accurately  veii- 
tilated  by  Jo.  Sylvalicus,  a  lute  writer  and  pbysician  of  MdLin,  med.  ctml 
cap.  14,  where  you  shall  fiiide  this  tenent  copiously  confuted. 

Howsoever  you  say,  if  this  be  true,  that  wine  and  strong  drink  have  audi 
vertue  to  expell  fear  and  sorrow,  and  to  exhilarate  the  roinde,  ever  ber«aftiT 
lets  drink  and  be  merry. 

Lfdt  ilninu.  CiiHiilniui And,  dinb  dnwei,  blmrr  pou  »i  lack, 

*^1  C™^o"tM'iJM%.  "J^  '"■  I         And      o  men  (bu  lun  »  (Uid  > 

1  say  with  liim  in  'A.  Gcllius,  lei  ut  main/ain  the  vigor  of  our  souls  with  a 
moderate  cup  of  wine, 'tlalain  usiimlEtitiaascyphia,  oiuf  (jrtRit  torejreshour 
tninde:  if  there  be  any  cold  sorrow  in  t7,  or  torpid  bashfulness,  lets  vituk  it 
all  away Nunc  vino  jieliite  euros  ;  so  saith  "■  Horace ;  so  saith  AoacregiL  j 

Let's  drive  down  care  with  a  cup  of  wine:  and  so  say  I  too  (though  Idi 
none  my  self) ;  for  all  this  may  be  done,  so  that  it  be  modestly,  i 
opportunely  used ;  so  that  ifiey  be  not  drunk  with  wine,  wherein  i$ 
wnich  our  "Apostle  forewarns;  for,  as  Chrysostome  well  comments  oa  I] 
place,  ad  ItBfitiani  datum  est  vtnum,  non  ad  ebrielalem  ;  'lis  for  mirth  m 
but  not  for  madness  :  and  will  you  know  where,  when,  and  how  that  is  to  be 
understood?  Vis  diicere  ubi  bonum  sit  vinum  ?  Audi  quid  dical  Scrip- 
lura  ;  hear  the  Scriptures ;  give  wine  to  them  that  are  in  surrow,  or,  as  Paul 
hid  Timothy  drink  wine  for  his  stomack  sake,  for  concoction,  healtli,  or  some 
such  honest  occasion.  Otherwise,  as  °Pliny  telleth  us,  if  singular  modera- 
tion be  not  had,  nothing  so  pernicioui ;  'lit  meer  vinegar,  blandut  dte/non, 
poyson  it  self.  But  hear  a  more  fearfull  doom.  Habac,  2,  15,  and  IG.  Wo 
be  to  him  that  makes  his  neighbour  drunk  '.  shamefatl  spewing  shall  be  upon 
his  glory.  Let  not  good  fellows  triumph  therefore,  (sailh  Maithiolus)  that  I 
have  so  much  commended  wine :  if  it  be  immoderately  taken,  in  stead  of 
making  glad,  it  confounds  both  body  and  soul;  it  maies  a  giddy  head,  a 
sorrowfuU  heart.  And  'twas  well  said  of  the  poet  of  old,  f  Wine  cnuteth 
mirth  and  grief ;  inothingso  good  for  some,  so  bad  for  others,  especially,  as 
'one  observes,  qui  a  caustd  ealidd  male  habtul,  that  are  hot  or  inflamed. 
And  so  of  spices,  they  alone,  as  I  have  shewed,  cause  head -melancholy  them- 
selves; they  must  not  use  wine  as  an  'ordinary  diink,  or  in  their  diet.  But 
to  determine  with  Laurentius  (c.  8.  de  melan.),  wine  is  bad  for  mad  men, 
and  such  as  are  troubled  with  heat  in  their  inner  parts  or  brains;  but  to 
melancholy,  which  is  cold  (as  most  is),  wine,  soberly  used,  may  be  very  gooi, 

I  may  say  the  same  of  the  decoction  of  china  roots,  sasaafrass,  sarsapanubjl 
guaiacum.  China,  saith  Mannrdus,  makes  a  good  colour  in  llje  lace,  talq^| 
away  melancholy,  and  all  infirmities  proceeding  from  cold ;  even  so  ■(im8!H 
parrila  provokes  sweat  mightily  ;  guamcum  dries.  Claudinus  (consult.  89:  ' 
e(  46)  Montanus,  Capivaccius  (coiwu/t.  188.  ScoUzii),  make  frequent  and 
good  use  of  guaiacnm,  and  china,  'so  that  Ike  liver  be  not  incensed,  good 

tonutuilmo,  •ignllllo'Bi«lW«til«Ul«Ute,yfl  ioimoUi  .HwumUanwBl,  iUlu»mu>.  I  Hot. 

l.J.Od.77.  -Od.7.lib.I.al,    NiiinpmiliilAriumine,qmiJiniortuuni,JifW(.  -Epbet.i. 

18. Mr.  tS.  In  cw. S.  ■  Lib,  H. i.  Nihil  ptmitiurtm  rtrihot,  tl  ra,*""!^?" '  "™^"i        ' 'I™^''- 
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for  such  as  are  cold,  as  most  melancholy  men  are,  but  by  no  means  to  be 
mentioned  in  hot. 

The  Turks  have  a  drink  called  coffa  (for  they  use  no  wine)  so  named  of  a 
berry  as  black  as  soot,  and  as  bitter,  (like  that  black  drink  which  was  in  use 
amongst  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  perhaps  the  same)  which  they  sip  still  of, 
and  sup  as  warm  as  they  can  suffer ;  they  spend  much  time  in  those  cofia- 
houses,  which  are  some  what  like  our  ale-houses  or  taverns ;  and  there  they  sit 
chatting  and  drinking  to  drive  away  the  time,  and  to  be  merry  together,  be- 
cause they  finde  by  experience  that  kinde  of  drink  so  used  helpeth  digestion, 
and  procureth  alacrity.     Some  of  them  take  opium  to  ^his  purpose. 

Borage,  bawme,  saffron,  gold,  I  have  spoken  of;  Montaltus  (c.  23)  com- 
mends scorzonera  roots  condite.  Garcias  ab  Horto  {plant,  hist,  lib.  2. 
cap,  25)  makes  mention  of  an  hearb  called  datura,  ^  which,  if  it  be  eaten, 
for  24  hours  following ,  takes  away  all  sense  of  grief  ^  makes  them  incline  to 
laughter  and  mirth  :  and  another  called  bauge,  Uke  in  effect  to  opium,  which 
puts  them  for  a  time  into  a  kinde  of  extasis,  and  makes  them  gently  to  laugh. 
One  of  the  Roman  emperours  had  a  seed,  which  he  did  ordinarily  eat  to  ex- 
hilarate himself.  ^  Christophorus  Ayrerus  prefers  bezoars  stone,  and  the  con- 
fection of  alkermes,  before  other  cordials, and  amber  in  some  cases.  "^Alkermes 
comforts  the  inner  parts ;  and  bezoar  stone  hath  an  especiall  vertue  against 
all  melancholy  affections;  ^it  refresheth  the  heart,  and  corroborates  the 
whole  body,  ^ Amber  provokes  urine,  helps  the  body,  breaks  winde,  &c. 
After  a  purge,  3  or  4  gr.  of  bezoar  stone,  and  3  gr.  of  amber  greece,  drunk, 
or  taken  in  borage  or  bugloss  water,  in  which  gold  hot  hath  been  quenched, 
will  do  much  good ;  and  the  purge  shall  diminish  less  (the  heart  so  refreshed) 
of  the  strength  and  substance  of  the  body. 

Be.  confect.  Alkermes  3*  "  l^P-  Betoar,  dj. 

Succini  albi  subtiliss.  polTerlMt.  3  J},  cum 
Syrup,  de  cort.  dtri.    Fiat  electuarium. 

To  bezoars  stone  most  subscribe,  Manardus,  and  '  many  others  ;  it  takes 
away  sadness,  and  makes  him  merry  that  useth  it :  I  have  seen  some,  that 
have  been  much  diseased  with  faintness,  swouning,  and  melancholy,  that, 
taking  the  weight  of  three  grains  of  this  stone  in  the  water  of  oxtongue,  have 
been  cured,  Garcias  ab  Horto  brags  how  many  desperate  cures  he  hath  done 
upon  melancholy  men  by  this  alone,  when  all  physicians  had  forsaken  them. 
But  alkermes  many  except  against ;  in  some  cases  it  may  help,  if  it  be  good, 
and  of  the  best,  such  as  that  of  Montpelier  in  France,  which  "Jodocus  Sin- 
cerus  {Ilinerario  Gallics)  so  much  magnifies,  and  would  have  no  traveller 
omit  to  see  it  made.  But  it  is  not  so  generall  a  medicine  as  the  other.  Fer- 
nelius  {consil.  49)  suspects  alkermes,  by  reason  of  its  heat ;  **  nothing  (saith  he) 
sooner  exasperates  this  disease,  then  the  use  of  hot  working  meats  and  medi- 
cines, and  would  have  them  for  thatcavse  warily  taken,  I  conclude  there- 
fore of  this  and  all  other  medicines,  as  Thucydides  of  the  plague  at  Athens  : 
no  remedy  could  be  prescribed  for  it ;  nam  quod  uni  profuit,  hoc  aliis  erat 
exitio :  there  is  no  catholike  medicine  to  be  had :  that  which  helps  one,  is 
pernicious  to  another. 

Diamargaritum  frigidum,  diambra,  diahoraginatum,  electuarium  lati- 
ficans  Galeni  et  Rhasis,de  gemmis,dianthos,  diamoschum  dulce  etamarum, 

»  Per  24  honiB  sensiun  doloris  omnem  tollit,  et  rider«  fkdt.  *  HUdesbeim,  spidl.  2.  ^  Al- 

kermes omnia  vitalia  viscera  mire  confortat.  *  Contra  omnes  melanchoUcos  affectus  confert ;  ac 

certum  est  Ipsius  usu  omnes  cordis  et  corporis  vires  minim  in  modnm  reficl.  '  Succinum  vero  al- 

bissimum  confortat  ventrlculum,  flatum  discutit,  urlnam  movet,  &c.  "  Gardas  ab   Horto,  aroma- 

tum.  lib.  1.  cap.  15.  Adversus  omnes  morbos  melanchoUcos  condudt,  et  venenum.  Ego  (inquit) 
utor  in  morbis  melancholids,  &c.  et  deploratos  huius  usu  ad  pristinam  sanitatem  restitui.  See  more 
In  Banhlnus  book  de  lap.  besoar.  c.  45.  •Edit.  1617.    Monspelll  electuarium  fit  pretiosissimum 

alkerm.    &c  ^  Nihil   morbum    huoc  aecpie   exasperatf    ac  allmentorum   vel   medicamentoruro 

caUdlorum  usut.  Alkermes  ideo  suspectus  t  et  quod  semel  moncam,  caute  adhibenda  callda  medica- 
menta. 
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eiectuahum  eonciliatori4,  syrvp,  cidtmiorum  de  pomit,  conserve*  of  r 
violets,  fumitory,  enula  campaiia,siityrion,linimoit3,  oiun^-pilb,c 
have  their  good  use. 

n.«.3ij. 

Evpry  physician  is  full  of  such  receipts  :  ODe  only  I  will  add  for  the  rai 
of  it,  which  I  Ande  recorded  by  many  learned  authors,  as  Eta  approved  i 
cine  against  dotage,  head -melancholy,  and  such  diseases  of  the  brain.  Take' 
*ranis  head,  that  never  meddled  with  an  ewe,  cutofTata  blow,  and  the  hornt 
only  taken  away  ;  boy)  it  well,  skin  and  wool!  together :  aller  it  is  well  sod. 
take  out  the  brains,  and  put  these  spices  to  it,  cinnamome,  ging^er,  nutmi-g, 
mace,  cloves,  ana  3ss;  mingle  the  powder  of  these  spices  with  it,  and  heat 
them  in  a  platter  upon  a  chafing-dish  of  coals  together,  stining  tiicm  wi~* 
thai  they  do  not  burn  ;  take  heed  it  be  not  overmuch  dried,  or  tlryer  tl 
calves  brains  ready  to  be  eaten.     Keep  it  so  prepared  ;  and  for  three 
give  it  the  patient  fasting,  so  that  be  fast  two  hours  afl«r  it.     It  may  be  eti 
with  bread,  in  an  egg  or  broath,  or  any  way,  so  it  be  taken.     For  14  daiea 
him  use  this  diet,  drink  no  wine,  &c.  Gesner  {hist,  an'mnl.  lib.  1 .  pag.  91' 
Caricterius  (jiract.  cap.  13,  in  Nick,  de  inetri  pofj.  129.  latro :  Wttenl 
«etf  (.  Tubing,  pag.  62)  mention  this  medicine,  though  with  some  vtmal 
he  that  list  may  try  it,  'and  many  such. 

Odoraments  to  amell  to,  of  rose  water,  violet  flowers,  bawme, 
vineger,  &c.  do  much  recreate  the  hmins  and  spirits  :  according  to  Soloi 
(Pniv.  27,9),  Ihey  rejoi/ce  Me  heart,  and,  as  some  say,  nourish:  'm  ■ 
question  commonly  controverted  in  our  schools,  an  odires  nutriant :  let 
Ficinus  \,lib.  2.  cop.  18)  decide  it:  «muny  arguments  he  brings  to  prow 
it :  as  of  Oemocritus,  that  lived  by  the  smel  of  bread  alone,  applyed  to  hb 
nostrils,  for  some  few  daics,  when  for  old  age  he  could  eat  no  meat.  F 
rius  [lib.  1.  meth.)  speaks  of  an  excellent  confection  of  his  making,  of' 
saffron,  &c.  which  he  prescribed  to  dull,  weak,  feeble,  and  dying  mi 
•mell  to,  and  by  it  to  have  done  very  much  good;  trquejereprafuitse  olj 
e(/io(u,  as  if  hehadgiven  them  drmk.  Our  noble  and  learned  lord  *>  Ven- 
lam,  in  bis  book  de  vittl  el  morle,  commends  therefore  all  such  cold  smeb  as 
any  way  serve  to  refrigerate  the  spirits.  Montanus  (cwwi/.  31)  prescribeaa 
form,  which  he  would  have  his  melancholy  patient  never  to  have  out  of  his 
hands,  If  you  will  have  them  spagirically  prepared,  look  in  Oswaldus  Crol- 
liuB,  batil.     Cbymica. 

Irrigations  of  the  bead  shaven,  '  q/"  the  flowers  of  water  lillies,  let  lace, 
violeU,  cittttomile,  wild  mailowi,  wethers  head,  ^.  must  be  used  many 
mornings  together.  Montan.  (eonsiL  .11)  would  have  the  head  so  washed 
once  a  week.  Lslius  a  fonte  Eugubinus,  consult.  44,  for  an  Italian  Count 
troubled  with  head  melancholy,  repeats  many  medicines  which  he  tried. 
>bvl  iKo  alone  vjbich  did  the  cure;  use  of  whey  made  of  goats  milk,  with 
the  extract  of  keliebor,  and  irrigations  of  the  head  with  water-lilliet, 
lettuce,  violets,  camomile,  ^c.  upon  the  suture  of  the  crown.  Piso  com- 
mends a  rams  lungs  applied  hot  to  the  fore  part  of  the  head,  '■  or  a  young 
lamb  divided  in  the  back,  exenterated,  &c.     All  acknowledge  the  chief  core 
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to  consist  in  moistening  throughout.  Some,  saith  Laurentius,  use  powders 
and  caps  to  the  brain  :  but,  forasmuch  as  such  aromatical  things  are  not  and 
dry,  they  must  be  sparingly  administred. 

Unto  the  heart  we  may  do  well  to  apply  bags,  epithemes,  oyntments,  of 
which  Laurentius  (c.  9.  de  melan.)  g^ves  examples.  Bniel  prescribes  an 
epitheme  for  the  heart,  of  bugloss,  borage,  water-lilly,  violet  waters,  sweet 
wine,  bawme  leaves,  nutmegs,  cloves,  &c. 

For  the  belly,  make  a  fomentation  of  oyle,  'in  which  the  seeds  of  cummin, 
me,  carretSy  dilly  have  been  boyled. 

Baths  are  of  wonderfull  great  force  in  this  malady,  much  admired  by 
"*  Galen,  "Aetius,  Rhasis,  Sfc.  of  sweet  water,  in  which  is  boyled  the  leaves  of 
mallows,  roses,  violets,  water-lillies,  wethers  head,  flowers  of  bugloss,  camo- 
mile, melilot,  &c.  Guianer.  (cap.  8.  tract,  15)  would  have  them  used  twice  a 
day,  and  when  they  come  forth  of  the  baths,  their  back  bones  to  be  anointed 
with  oyle  of  almonds,  violets,  nymphsea,  fresh  capon  grease,  &c. 

Amulets  and  things  to  be  bom  about,  I  finde  prescribed,  taxed  by  some, 
approved  by  Renodeus,  Platerus,  {amulet a,  inquit,  nan  negligenda)  and 
others ;  look  for  them  in  Mizaldus,  Porta,  Albertus,  &c.  Bassardus  Visontinus 
(jant.  philos.)  commends  hypericon,  or  S*.  Johns  wort  gathered  on  a  ® Friday, 
in  the  hour  of  Jupiter,  when  it  comes  to  his  effectual  operation  {that  is,  about 
the  full  moon  in  July) :  so  gathered  and  born,  or  hung  about  the  neck,  it 
mightily  helps  this  affection,  and  drives  away  all  phantasticall  spirits, 
P  Philes,  a  Greek  author  that  flourished  in  the  time  of  Michael  Paleeologus, 
writes  that  a  sheep  or  kids  skin,  whom  a  wolf  worried,  ^  Hcedus  inhumani  rap- 
tus  ab  ore  lupi,  ought  not  at  all  to  be  worn  about  man,  because  it  causeth 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  not  for  any  fear,  but  a  secret  vertue  which  amulets 
have.  A  ring,  made  of  the  hoofe  of  an  asses  right  fore-foot,  carried  about,  c&c. 
I  say  with  '  Renodeus,  they  are  not  altogether  to  be  rejected.  Piony  doth  cure 
epilepsia ;  pretious  stones  most  diseases ;  "  a  wolfs  dung,  born  with  one,  helps 
the  colick ;  *  a  spider  an  ague,  &c.  Being  in  the  country  in  the  vacation  time 
not  many  years  since,  at  Lindly  in  Lecestershire,  my  fathers  house,  I  first 
observed  this  amulet  of  a  spider  in  a  nut-shell  lapped  in  silke,  &c.  so  applied 
for  an  ague  by  "  my  mother :  whom  although  I  knew  to  have  excellent  skill  in 
chirurgery,  sore  eyes,  aches,  &c,  and  such  experimentall  medicines,  as  all  the 
country  where  she  dwelt  can  witness,  to  have  done  many  famous  and  good  cures 
upon  divers  poor  folks,  that  were  otherwise  destitute  of  help— yet,  among  all 
other  experiments,  this,  methought,  was  most  absurd  and  ridiculous :  I  could 
see  no  warrant  for  it.  Quid  aranece  cumfebre  ?  For  what  antipathy  ?  till  at 
length,  rambling  amongst  authors  (as  often  I  do),  I  found  this  very  medicine  in 
Dioscorides,  approved  by  Matthiolus,repeated  by  Aldrovandus,  cap,  de  Araned, 
lib,  de  insectis.  I  began  to  have  a  better  opinion  of  it,  and  to  give  more  credit 
to  amulets,  when  I  saw  it  in  some  parties  answer  to  experience.  Such  medi- 
cines are  to  be  exploded,  that  consist  of  words,  characters,  spells,  and  charms, 
which  can  do  no  good  at  all,  but  out  of  a  strong  conceipt,  as  Pomponatius 
proves  :  or  thedivels  policy,  who  is  the  first  founder  and  teacher  of  them. 

SuBSECT.  VI. — Correctors  of  Accidents  to  procure  Sleep,     Against  fearfull 

Dreams,  Redness,  8^c 
When  you  have  used  all  good  means  and  helps  of  alteratives,  averters,  dimi- 
nutives, yet  there  will  be  still  certain  accidents  to  be  corrected  and  amended, 

>  Semlna  comlnf,  rate,  daud,  anethl  cocta.  »  Lib.  8.  delods  affect.  "  Tetreb.  2.  wr.  1. 

^^     ;  ^        *  ^^'  ^'^  ^^^'  <^Uecto  die  Vener.  horA  Jovis,  cum  ad  energtam  yenlt.  c.  1.  ad  plcailttaiam 
iym  I  tody  geata  et  coUo  appenaa  hone  affectom  apprtme  jurat,  et  fenatlcot  splrltiia  upellu.  »L. 

de  prapikM.  aafanal.     Oria  a  hipo  Goncpt«  j»eUeiB  mm  aaae  pro  hiidnmanto  oorporta  Qaurpandam  i 
oonBa  cbIbi  Mlptaitfoiiem  eicltat,  ftc.  n  Mart.  'Fhar.  Mb.  1.  e«p.  13.  •  AeUui,  cap.  «l. 

T**;  .  JSr*  *•  '  Woacorldea,  UlfMei  Aldnrrandiu  de  araneA.  "  Mistreat  Dorothy  Burton  :  the 

died,  1039. 
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waking,  fearfull  dreams,  flushing  in  the  face  to  some,  to  some  ruddi- 
is,  &c. 

Waking,  by  reason  of  tiieir  continual!  cares,  tears,  sorrows,  dry  brains,  is  a 
nptonie  that  much  crucitios  melancholy  men,  and  must  therefore  be  speedily 
ped,  and  sleep  by  all  means  procured;  which  sometimes  is  a  sufficient 
medy  of  it  self  without  any  other  physick.  Sckenkius,  in  bis  observations, 
;h  an  example  of  a  woman  that  was  so  cured.  The  means  to  procure  it  are 
^ard  and  outwanl.  Inwardly  taken,  are  simples,  or  compounds ;  simples,  as 
)py,  nympheea,  violets,  roses,  lettuce,  mandrake,  henb^e,  nightsliade  or 
anum,  saifron,  hempsced,  nutmegs,  willows,  with  their  seeds,  juyce,  decoc- 
3S,  distilled  waters,  &c.  Compounds  are  syrrups,  or  opiats,  syrrup  of  poppy 
lets,  verbasco,  which  are  commonly  taken  with  distilled  waters. 

R*  diarodii  "%  j ;  diaiiconlii  •'  w;  squ»  lacturie  3  HJ  m. 
Mixta  fiat  potio,  ad  horam  aomnl  aumenda. 

quies  Nicholai,  Philonium  Romanum,  triphera  mcLgna^  yilulm  de  ctfiuh 
ssa,  dioscordium^  laudanum  Paracelsi,  opium,  are  in  use,  &c.  Country 
cs  commonly  make  a  posset  of  hempseed,  which  Fuchsius  in  his  herball  to 
ich  discommends:  yet  I  have  seen  Uic  good  effect;  and  it  may  be  used 
ere  better  medicines  are  not  to  be  had. 

Laudanum  Faracelsi  is  prescribed  in  two  or  three  grains,  witli  a  dram  of 
'scordium,  which  Oswald.  Crollius  commends.  Opium  it  self  is  most  part 
)d  outwardly,  to  smell  to  in  a  ball,  though  commonly  so  taken  by  the  Turks 
the  same  quantity  ^  for  a  cordiall,  and  at  Goa  in  the  Indies ;  the  dose  40  or 

grains. 

Rulandus  calls  requiem  Nicholai,  ultimatum  refugium,  the  last  refuge ;  but 
this  and  the  rest,  look  for  peculiar  receipts  in  Victorius  Faventinus,  cap.  de 
renesi ;  Hcurnius,  cap.  de  Manid ;  Hildeshcim,  i^piciL  4.  de  tomno  ei  vigil, 
Outwardly  used,  as  oyl  of  nutmegs  by  extraction  or  expression,  with 
tcwater,  to  annoint  the  temples,  oyls  of  poppy,  nenuphar,  mandrake,  purs- 
i,  violets,  all  to  the  same  purpose. 

Montan.  {consil.  24  ^  25)  much  commends  odoraments  of  opium,  vineger, 
d  rosewater.  Laurentius  (cap.  9)  prescribes  pomanders  and  nodules ;  see 
p  receipts  in  him ;  Codronchus,  *  wormwood  to  smell  to. 

Unguentum  Alabastritum,  populeum,  arc  used  to  anoint  the  temples,  nos- 
Is;  or,  if  they  be  too  weak,  they  mix  satfron  and  opium.  Take  a  grain  or 
o  of  opium,  and  dissolve  it  with  three  or  four  drops  of  rosewater  in  a  spoon, 
id  after  mingle  with  it  as  much  vnguentum  populeum  as  a  nut :  use  it  as 
tfore :  or  else  take  half  a  dram  of  opium,  tinguentum  populeum,  oyl  of  ne-  > 
iphar,  rose-water,  rose-vineger,  of  each  half  an  ounce,  with  as  much  virgin 
ax  as  a  nut ;  annoint  your  temples  with  some  of  it,  ad  horam  somni. 

Sacks  of  wormwood,  ^  mandrake, '  henbane,  roses,  made  like  pillows  and  . 
id  under  the  patients  head,  are  mentioned  by  ^Cardan  and  Mizaldus :  to 
moint  the  soles  of  the  feet  with  the  fat  of  a  dormouse,  the  teeth  witheare* 
ax  of  a  dog,  swines  gall,  hares  ears :  charms,  &c. 

Frontlets  are  well  known  to  every  good  wife,  rose-water  and  vineger,  witli 
little  womans  milk,  and  nutmegs  grated  upon  a  rose-cake,  applied  to  both 
imples. 

For  an  em  plaster,  take  of  castorium  a  dram  and  half,  of  opium  half  a 
:ruplc,  mixt  both  together  with  a  little  water  of  life :  make  two  small  plasters 
lereof,  and  apply  them  to  tlie  temples. 

Rulandus(cen^  1.  cur.  17.  cent.  3.  cur.  94) prescribes  epithcmes  and  lotions 

*  Solo  aomno  cnrata  eat  dtra  medld  aiisilinm,  fol.  1&4.  ^  llelloniiu,  observat.  1.  H.  c.  16.     LMsltndU  j 

•m  et  labom  anlmi  tollant;  inde  Oan.Ha«  ab  Horto,  lib.  1.  cap.  4.  simp.  med.     *  Abdyntbioin  aomnoi , 
UdtoUkctn.  'Read  Lemnlaa,  lib.  h«r.  bib.  cap.  8.  of  mandrake.  •  llyoKyamna  sub  ccrrlcdl^ 

ridla.  •  Plantain  pedis  Innngrrc  piiigiiedlne  gilria  dlcnnt  eflcacissimum,  et  quod  viz  cradl  polMlS 

ate*  Inuttctot  ex  sordltle  aurliim  caiiia  somnnm  proflindum  condllare,  ftc.    Canlan  de  reram  Tarictat. 
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of  the  head,  with  the  decoction  of  flowers  of  nympheea,  violet- leaves,  mandrake 
roots,  henbane,  white  poppy.  Here,  de  Saxoni&,  stillicidia,  or  droppings,  &c. 
Lotions  of  the  feet  do  much  avail  of  the  said  herbs :  by  these  means,  saith 
Laurentius,  I  think  you  may  procure  sleep  to  the  most  melancholy  man  in  the 
world.    Some  use  horse-leeches  behinde  the  ears,  and  apply  opium  to  the  place. 

**Bayerus  {lib,  2.  c.  13)  sets  down  some  remedies  against  fearful!  dreams, 
and  such  as  walk  and  talk  in  their  sleep.  Baptista  Porta.  {Mag.  nat.  I.  2. 
c  6.)  to  procure  pleasant  dreams  and  quiet  rest,  would  have  you  take  hippo- 
glossa,  or  the  hearb  horsetongue,  bawme,  to  use  them  or  their  distilled  waters 
after  supper,  &c.  Such  men  must  not  eat  beans,  pease,  garlick,  oniona, 
cabbidge,  venison,  hare,  use  black  wines;  or  any  meat  hard  of  digestion  at 
supper,  or  lye  on  their  backs,  &c. 

Rusticus  pudory  bashfulness,  flushing  in  the  &ce,  high  colour,  ruddiness, 
are  common  grievances,  which  much  torture  many  melancholy  men :  when 
they  meet  a  man,  or  come  in  ^company  of  their  betters,  strang*ers,  after  a 
meal,  or  if  they  drink  a  cup  of  wine  or  strong  drink,  they  are  as  red  and  fleet, 
and  sweat,  as  if  they  had  been  at  a  maiors  feast,  prasertim  si  metus  acces- 
serif  y  it  exceeds ;  °  they  think  every  man  observes,  takes  notice  of  it :  and 
fear  alone  will  effect  it,  suspicion  without  any  other  cause.  Sckenkius  {ob- 
serv.  med,  lib.  1)  speaks  of  a  waiting  gentlewoman  in  the  duke  of  Savoyea 
court,  that  was  so  much  offended  with  it,  that  she  kneeled  down  to  him,  and 
offered  Biarus,  a  physician,  all  that  she  had,  to  be  cured  of  it.  And  *tis  most 
true,  that  ®  Antony  Lodovicus  saith  in  his  book  de  Pudorey  Bashfulness  either 
hurts  or  helps ;  such  men  I  am  sure  it  hurts.  If  it  proceed  from  suspicion  or 
fear,  ^  Felix  Plater  prescribes  no  other  remedy  but  to  reject  and  contemn  it : 
idpopulus  curat  scilicet .'  as  a  «f  worthy  physician  in  our  town  said  to  a  friend 
of  mine  in  like  case,  complaining  without  a  cause,  suppose  one  look  red, 
what  matter  is  it  ?  make  light  of  it ;  who  observes  it  ? 

If  it  trouble  at  or  after  meals,  (as  **Jobertus  observes,  med.pract,  I.  I.e.  7) 
after  a  little  exercise  or  stirring,  (for  many  are  then  hot  and  red  in  the  face, 
or  if  they  do  nothing  at  all,  especially  women  (he  would  have  them  let  blood 
in  both  arms,  first  one,  then  another,  two  or  three  daies  between,  if  blood 
abound,  to  use  frictions  of  the  other  parts,  feet  especially,  and  washing  of 
them,  because  of  that  consent  which  is  betwixt  the  head  and  the  feet;  *  and 
withall  to  refrigerate  the  face,  by  washing  it  often  with  rose,  violet,  nenuphar, 
lettuce,  lovage  waters,  and  the  like :  but  the  best  of  all  is  that  lac  virginale^  or 
strained  liquor  of  litargy.  It  is  diversly  prepared;  by  Jobertus  thus;  R  lithar. 
aryen t,  una :  j.  cerusscB  candidissimcB  J jjj .  caphurcB  9 jj .  Dissolvantur  aquarum 
solani,  lactuccB^  et  nenupharis,  ana,  unc.  jjj.  aceti  vinialbi.  unc.  jj.  Aliquot 
horas  resideat ;  deinde  transmit fatur  perphilt.  Aqua  servetur  in  vase  vitreo, 
ac  ed  bis  terve  fades  qitotodie  irroretur.  J  Quercetan  {spagir.  phar.  cap.  6.) 
commends  the  water  of  frogs  spawn  for  ruddiness  in  the  face.  ^  Crato  {consil. 
283  ScoUzii)  would  fain  have  them  use,  all  summer,  the  condite  flowers  of  suc- 
cory, strawberry  water,  roses  (cupping-glasses  are  goodforthe  time,  consil.  285. 
et  286)  and  to  defecate  impure  blood  with  the  infusion  of  sene,  savory,  bawme 
water.  '  Hollerius  knew  one  cured  alone  with  the  use  of  succory  boy  led,  and 
drunk  for  five  months,  every  morning  in  the  summer. 

"*  It  is  good  overnight  to  annoint  the  face  with  hares  blood,  and  in  the 

*>  Vent  meciim  lib.  « Aut  si  quid  incautlus  ezciderit,  aut,  &c.  *  Nam,  quA  parte  pavor,  simnl  est 

pudor  addituB  illi.    Statius.  y  *  Olyaipponensis  medicus )  pudor  aut  Jurat  aut  Isedit.  'Dementia 

alienat.  s  M.  Doctor  Ash  worth.  ^  Facies  nonnuUis  maxime  calet  rubetque  si  se  paululum  ezer- 

cuerint :  nonnullis  quiescentibus  idem  acddlt,  feminls  prseaertim ;  canssa  quidquid  fenridum  aut  halltuosum 
aanguinero  fadt.  'Interim  furiel  proaplclendum,  nt  ipaarefHgereturj  ntnunqoe  pnestabit  frequena 

potio  ez  aquA  rosaram,  violarum,  nenupharis,  &c.  J  Ad  ftidei  niborem  aqua  spermatia  ranaram.  ^  Recte 
ntantur  in  seatate  floribus  cichorii  saccharo  cooditia,  ▼«!  saocharo  roaaoeo,  &c.  <  Solo  nsu  decocti  dchoril. 
*  Utile  Imprimis  noctu  flaciem  illinlre  sanpilne  leportno,  et  mane  aqui  firagonim,  Td  aquA  floribus  verteaci 
cum  succo  limonum  distillato  abluere. 


intentivo 
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■aoraing  to  wnah  it  with  strawberry  aiid  cowslip  water,  the  juyce  of  dialtl'd 
lemmotiB,  juyce  of  cowcumbers.  or  to  use  the  seeds  of  melons,  or  kernelt  of 
neaches  beaten  smnll,  or  the  toots  of  aron,  and  mixt  wiili  wheat  bran  to  bake 
It  in  BO  oven,  nnil  to  crumble  it  in  strawbury  water,  "  or  to  [ml  fn^ah  cheese 
curds  to  a  red  face. 

If  it  trouble  tliem  at  raeal  lime*  that  flualiiug,  as  oft  it  <iotU,  witit  sweatinz 
or  the  like,  they  must  avoid  tUI  violent  passions  and  Ftclions,  as  laughing,  ite. 
Vtnrif  drink,  and  drink  very  litilc, — "one  draujtlit.  salth  Crato.  ttnid'tJiat 
about  tlie  midst  of  tJieir  meal ;  avoid  at  all  times  indurate  salt,  and  especially 
tpice  and  windy  meat. 

f  Cralo  prescribes  the  condite  fruit  of  wild  rose,  to  a  nobleman  hia  pa- 
tient, to  be  taken  before  dinner  or  supper,  to  tlic  quantity  of  a  chesnuu  II 
is  made  of  sugar,  as  llmt  of  quinces.  The  decoction  of  the  rooU  of  sowihisile 
before  meat,  by  the  same  author,  is  much  approved.  To  eat  of  a  baked 
apple  some  advise,  or  of  a  preserved  quince,  romminseed  prepared  with 
*  meat  instead  of  aalt.  to  keep  down  fumes ;  not  to  study  or  to  be  intentivo 
after  meals. 

■qua  rnganua  L.  jj.    ULat*  :  uULn'  mint- 

'*1q  apply  cupping  glasses  to  the  shoulders  is  very  good.     For  the  t 
kinde  of  ruddiness  which  is  settled  in  the  face  with  pimples,  &c.  becaua^ 
peruins  not  to  my  aubject,  1  will  not  meddle  with  it.     I  refer  you  to  O 
Counsels.  Arnotdus  (lib.  1.  bTevinr.  cap.  39.   1),  Rulandc.  Peter  Fom 
de  Fuco.  till.  Jl.  obitn.  2)  to  Platerus,  Mcrcurialis,  Ulmns,  Randoletiitt^ 
Henrniua,  Menodous,  and  others,  that  tiave  written  largely  of  it. 

Those  other  grievances  and  syraptomes  of  headach,  palpitation  of  bcarl, 
vertigo,  dehqiiium,  3fC.  wliich  trouble  many  melancholy  men,  because  ihey 
are  copiously  handled  apart  in  every  physician,  I  do  voluntarUy  omit.  ^_ 

MEMB.  n.  fl 

Care  of  Melancholi/  over  all  Ihc  Bodfj .  ^M 

Where  the  melancholy  blood  possesseth  the  whole  body  with  the  braia. 
•  it  is  best  to  begin  with  blood-letting.  The  Greeks  prescribe  tlie  '  median  or 
middle  vein  to  be  opened,  and  so  nmch  blood  to  be  taken  away,  as  the 
patient  may  will  spare ;  and  the  cut  that  is  made  must  be  wide  enough 
The  Arabians  hold  it  fittest  to  be  taken  from  that  arm,  on  which  side  tlier«  la 
more  pain  and  heaviness  m  the  head :  if  black  blood  issue  forth,  bleed  on ; 
if  it  be  clear  and  good,  let  it  be  instantly  suppressed, '  because  the  malice  <(/ 
melanckolt/  ia  muck  corrceied  by  the  goodnesi  iif  the  blood.  If  the  partji 
strength  will  not  admit  much  evacuation  in  this  kinde  at  once,  it  must  1 
assayed  again  and  again  :  if  it  may  not  be  conveniently  taken  from  the  t 
it  must  be  taken  from  the  knees  and  ancles,  especially  to  such  i 
women  whose  h«enirods  or  months  have  been  stopped.  "If  the  i 
continue,  it  is  not  amiss  to  evacuate  in  a  part  in  the  fore-head,  and  to  vira 
in  the  ancles,  which  are  melancholy  for  love- matters ;  so  to  widows  t_ 
are  much  grieved  and  troubled  with  sorrow  and  cares :  for  bad  bloj 
flows  in  the  heart,  and  so  crucifies  the  minde.  The  heeiuiods  an 
opened  with  an  instrument  or  horse -leeches,  &c.  See  more  in  Moi 
cap.  29.  *  SckenkiuB  hath  an  example  of  one  that  was  cured  by  a 
dentall  wound  in  his  thigh:    much    bleeding  freed  him  from    melaneholy 
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Diet,  diminutives,  alteratives,  cordiak,  correctors,  as  before,  intenntxt  at 
occasion  serves;  ^ all  their  study  must  be  to  make  a  melancholy  manfaij 
and  then  the  cure  is  ended.  Diuretica^  or  medicines  to  procure  urine,  are 
prescribed  by  some  in  this  kinde,  hot  and  cold  :  hot,  where  the  heat  of  the 
liver  doth  not  forbid ;  cold,  where  the  beat  of  the  Uver  i»  very  great. 
'  Amongst  hot  are  parsely  roots,  lovage,  fennel,  &c.  cold,  melonseeda,  &c. 
with  whey  of  goats  milk,  which  is  the  common  conveigher. 

To  purge  and  purify  the  blood,  use  sowthistle,  succory,  sena,  endive,  carduut 
benedictus,  dandelion,  hop,  maidenhair,  fumatory,  bugloss,  borage,  &c.  with 
their  juyce,  decoctions,  distilled  waters,  syrrups,  Sec, 

Oswaldus  Crollius  {basil.  Chym.)  much  admires  salt  of  corals  in  this  case ; 
and  Aetius  {tetrabib,ser.  2. cap.  1 14)  hieram  Archigenis,  which  is  an  excellent 
medicine  to  purify  the  blood  :  for  all  melancholy  affections^  falling  sicknutf 
none  to  be  compared  to  it. 

MEMB.  III. 
SuBSECT  I. — Cure  of  Hypochondriacall  Melancholy. 

In  this  cure,  as  in  the  rest,  is  especially  required  the  rectification  of  those 
six  non-naturall  things  above  all,  as  good  diet,  which  Montanus  (consil.  27) 
enjoyns  a  French  nobleman,  ^  to  have  an  especiall  care  of  it,  without  which 
all  other  remedies  are  in  vain.  Blood-letting  is  not  to  be  used,  except  the 
patients  body  be  very  full  of  blood,  and  that  it  be  derived  from  the  liver  and 
spleen  to  the  stomack  and  his  vessels,  then,  '  to  draw  it  back,  to  cut  the  inner 
vein  of  either  arm,  some  say  the  salvatella  ;  and,  if  the  malady  be  continuate, 
'^  to  open  a  vein  in  the  forehead. 

Preparatives  and  alteratives  may  be  used  as  before,  saving  that  there  must 
be  respect  had  as  well  to  the  liver,  spleen,  stomach,  hypochondries,  as  to  the 
heart  and  brain.  To  comfort  the  ^stomack,  and  inner  parts  against  winde 
and  obstructions,  by  Areteeus,  Galen,  Aetius,  AureHanus,  &c.  and  many 
later  winters,  are  still  prescribed  the  decoctions  of  wormwood,  centaury ,  penny- 
royall,  be  tony  sod  in  whey,  and  daily  drunk  :  many  have  been  cured  by  this 
medicine  alone. 

Prosper  Alpinus,  and  some  others,  as  much  magnifie  the  water  of  Nilus 
against  this  malady,  an  especiall  ^ood  remedy  for  windie  melancholy.  For 
which  reason,  belike,  Ptolomseus  Philadelphus,  when  he  married  his  daughter 
Berenice  to  the  King  of  Assyria,  (as  Celsus,  lib,  2.  records)  magnis  impensis 
Nili  aquam  afferrijussity  to  his  great  charge  caused  the  water  of  Nilus  to  be 
carried  with  her,  and  gave  command,  that,  during  her  life,  she  should  use  no 
other  drink.  I  finde  those  that  commend  use  of  apples,  in  splenetick  and  this 
kinde  of  melancholy,  (lambswool  some  call  it)  which,  howsoever  approved, 
must  certainly  be  corrected  of  cold  rawness  and  winde. 

Codronchus  (in  his  book  de  sale  ahsin.)  magnifies  the  oyl  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood above  all  other  remedies,  *=wAicA  works  better  and  speedier  then  any 
simple  whatsoever y  and  much  to  be  preferred  before  all  those  fulsome  decoc^ 
tions  and  infusions,  which  must  offend  by  reason  of  their  quantity.  This 
alone,  in  a  small  measure  taken,  expels  unnde,  and  that  most  forcibly, moves 
urine,  cleanseth  the  stomack  of  all  gross  humours^  crudities,  helps  appetite, 

*Stodiam  sit  omne  at  meUnchoUcut  fm|ihignetiir :  ex  quo  enim  pingocs  et  canuwl,  UBco  nnl  annt. 
*  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2.  Inter  calicU  radix  petraaeUoi,  apil,  foniicuU ;  falter  MgicU  enralslo  temlnli 
melonam  cum  sero  caprino,  qttod  est  commime  TchicnliiiB.  r  Hoc  mram  maaooeo,  domine,  at  fl« 

diUgeos  circa  victam ;  sine  quo  caetera  remedia  flroatn  adhibentiir.  '  Laarenttoa  cap.  15.    Ewl. 

aloois  gratll,  Tenam  internam  alterhia  bradiil  aecamua.  •  Si  pertiBaz  morlma,  Teiiani  froote  aecabla 

BmelL  ^Ego  maxinuuii  coram  ■tomacho  dckgabo.    Octa.  Horsdairaa,  Hb.  t.  c.  ft.  *Cldas  cC 


eScadas  foat  Tires  exereet,  qaaa  soleBt  deeoct*  ae  dOata  la  qiiaiilltal»  aanltA,  ct  magnft  cam 
mentiom  oiolestii.  deaompta.     Flatoa   Uc    sal 


mentiom  oiolestii,  desampta. 
abstergit,    stomachom     cfregie 
reoorat,  Ac. 
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i[c.  Arnuliius  hatli  a  wormwood  wine  wliicli  he  wouM  have  used,  which  eiet; 
PharmacojicEia  speaks  of. 

Diminutives  and  pur^re  may  ■•  be  taken  as  before,  of  hiera,  man 
which  Montanus  (contil.  230.  foe  an  Italian  abbot)  in  this  kind  prefers  t     ^^^^ 
all  other  simples  :  °  and  these  mast  be  ofttn  used,  still  abstaining  from  the^^ 
which  are  more  violent,  lest  tkey  do  esutperate  the  itamack,  IfC.  and  lit 
mitchief  by  that  means  be  increased;  though,  in  some  phyaiciaits,  I  finde  vtry 
strong  purgeis,  hellebnr  it  self,  prescribed  in  lliis  atTection.     ll'it  long  continue, 
vomits  may  be  tiiken  after  meat,  or  otherwise  gently  procuivd  wiili  waim^ 
water,  oxymel,  &c.  now  and  then.     Fuchsius  {cap.  33)  prescribes  beJlebnl 
but  siill  take  heed  in  tins  malady,  which  1  have  often  warned,  of  hot  medico^H 
^because  (aa  Salvianus  adds)  drought  follows  heat,  wfitck  increatetk  the  (hH 
'     eau  :  and  yet  Baptista  Sylvaticus  (conlrov.  32 )  forbids  cold  medicines,  •  J^™ 
cause  they  increase  obstructions,  and  other  bad  symptomei.     Bui  this  vuies 
aa  the  parties  do ;  and  'tis  not  easie  to  determine  which  to  use.     *■  The  stomaci 
most  part  in  this  infirmity  is  cold,  the  liver  hot ;  scarce  therefore  (whicb 
Montanus  insinuates,  consit.  229,  for  tlie  Earl  of  M onfort)  can  you  help  ikt 
one,  and  Hat  hurt  the  other :  much  discretion  must  be  used  ;  take  no  physick 
at  all,  he  concludes,  without  great  need.     I.ffilius  Eugubinus,  consil.  77  for  an 
hypochondriac  all  German  prince,  used  many  medicines ;  but  it  was  after  tig- 
tUfied  to  him  in  '  letters,  that  the  decoction  of  china  and  sassnfras,  and  salt 
tff  sassafras,  uirougkt  kirn  an  incredible  good.     In  his  108.  cmtsult.  he  used 
as  happily  the  same  remedies.     This,  to  a  third,  might  have  been  poison,  by 
overheating  his  liver  and  blood. 

For  the  other  parts,  look  for  remedies  in  Savanarola,  Gordonius,  Massaria, 
Mercatus,  Johnson,  Sic.  One  for  the  spleen,  amongst  many  others,  1  will  not 
omit,  cited  by  Hildesheim,  ^/lici/.  2.  prescribed  by  Mat.  F  lace  us,  and  out  of  the 
authority  of  Benevenius.  Antony  Benevenius,  in  an  hypochondriacal!  passion, 
J  cured  an  exceeding  great  siceiling  of  the  spleen,  uiith  capers  alone,  a  meat 
hejittiag  thai  tnfrmity,  and  frequent  use  of  the  water  of  a  smiths  furge  ; 
hy  this  physick  he  helped  a  sick  man,  whom  all  other  physicians  hadforsaken, 
that  fot  seven  yeers  had  been  splenetick.  And  of  such  force  is  tliis  waUd 
^  thai  such  creatures  asdrinkof  it, have  commonly  little  or  no  spleen.  Seen 
excellent  medicines  for  the  spleen  in  him,  and  '  Lod.  Mercatus,  who  is  a  gi 
magniHeror  this  medicine,  Tha  chalybs praparatus,  or  steel-drink,  is ntii^  'J 
likewise  commended  to  this  disease  by  Daniel Sennertus  (/.  i. part.  2.  cap.  12), 
and  admired  by  J.  Ceesar  Claudinus  {Jiespons.  29) :  he  cala  steel  the  proper 
'"  alexipharmacttvi  of  this  malady,  and  much  magnifies  it :  took  for  receipts  in 
Ihem.  Aveitere  must  be  used  lo  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  to  scoure  the 
mesaraick  veins ;  and  they  are  either  to  open  or  provoke  urine.  Vou  can 
open  no  place  better  then  the  hemrods,  which  if  by  horse-leeches  they  be 
made  tojiom, "  there  may  be  again  such  an  excellent  remedy,  as  Plater  holds. 
Salust.  Salvian  will  admit  no  other  phlebotomy  but  this:  and,  by  his  ex- 
perience in  an  hospitall  wiiich  he  kept,  he  found  all  mad  and  melancholy 
men  worse  for  other  blood-letting.  I^urcntius  (ca/t.  15.)  cals  this  of  horse- 
leeches a  sure  remedy  to  empty  the  spleen  and  mesaraick  membrane.  Only 
Montanus  {consil.  241 )  is  against  it ;  "to  other  men  (saith  he)  this  opening 

'  Rao  Allomaraa.  LatmoUiu,  c.  U.  •  II)>  nlEndaiii  ncfriut  iUraUi ;  a  letacincRllDribiu  •nnp«  sbaU- 
nendnm,  Binnticin  tuipmnl.  '  UU.  l.cip.  I.  QnimLuD  uilldiUlecnnJuiwUHtilixitu.quE  mtluiu 
HIK^t.  iQuUquls  M^dU  IHUiUlfl  hoc  marbo   nnu  roetlt,   Ul  DlHimrUcHUin  aUHqiie  ■ymptWDAtft 

■ugtbU.  ^  V«D(riculiu  plcniipqiie  trigidm,  htpv  aUdiuDj  quomodo  er^  nnlriniiuni  calelbdct,  TtJ 

rcMsmbltbepur,  ■tnailtnini  mulinD  dibliaenUi  >       >8ignllicUum  »r  litem.  lncndtUlHii  dUUUIub 

*  AoIihUa  qns  kpod  ho*  mt«  ediicuitiir,  exL^»  bobentlkDH-  ^Llb-  I.  op.  17.  ■Conlraiiqa 

t]«l  MB*  wmim  ftllcan  in  lyrto  Iwni  utMHqunbu.       ■  SL  tacmDrrtialdi*  duiaiiit,  nullum  pntnlliu 
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Mem.  3.  Subs.  1.]    Cure  of  II ypochondru wall  Melancholy.  465 

of  the  hamrods  seems  to  be  a  profitable  remedy ;  for  my  part,  I  do  not  approve 
of  it,  because  it  drawes  away  the  thinnest  blood,  and  leaves  the  thickest  behind. 

Aetius,  Vidus  Vidius,  Mercurialis,  Fuchsius,  recommend  diureticks,  or 
such  things  as  provoke  urine,  as  anniseeds,  dil,  fennel,  germander,  ground 
pine,  sod  in  water,  or  drunk  in  powder:  and  yet  PP.  Bayerus  is  against 
them ;  and  so  is  Hollerius :  all  Melancholy  men  (saith  he)  must  avoid  such 
things  as  provoke  urine,  because  by  them  the  subtile  or  thinnest  is  evacuated, 
the  thicker  matter  remains. 

Clysters  are  in  good  request.  Trincavelius  (lib.  3.  consil.  38,  for  a  younff 
nobleman)  esteems  of  them  in  the  first  place ;  and  Hercules  de  Saxonia 
(Panth.  lib.  1.  cap.  16)  is  a  great  approver  of  them.  **/  have  found  (saith  he) 
by  experience,  that  mojiy  hypochondriacall  melancholy  men  have  been  cured 
by  the  sole  u^e  of  clysters ;  receipts  are  to  be  had  in  him. 

Besides  those  fomentations,  irrigations,  inunctions,  odoraments,  prescribed 
for  the  head,  there  must  be  the  like  used  for  the  liver,  spleen,  stomack, 
hypochondries,  &c.  '//i  crudity  (saith  Piso)  His  good  to  binde  the  stomack 
hard,  to  hinder  winde  and  to  help  concoction. 

Of  inward  medicines  I  need  not  speak  :  use  the  same  cordials  as  before.  In 
this  kinde  of  melancholy,  some  prescribe  treacle  in  winter,  especially  before 
or  after  purges,  'or  in  the  spring,  as  Avicenna,  ^Trincavelius,  mithridate ; 
"  Montaltus,  piony  seeds,  unicorns  horn ;  os  de  corde  cervi,  Sfc. 

Amongst  topicks  or  outward  medicines,  none  are  more  precious  than  baths : 
but  of  them  I  have  spoken.  Fomentations  to  the  hypochondries  are  very  good, 
of  wine  and  water,  in  which  are  sod  southernwood,  melilot,  epithyme,  mugwort, 
sena,  polypody,  as  also  ^cerots,  ^plaisters,  liniments,  oyntments  for  the 
spleen,  liver  and  hypochondries,  of  which  look  for  examples  in  Laurentius, 
Jobertus,  {lib.  3.  cap.  1.  pra.  med.)  Montanus  (consil.  231),  Montaltus  (^cap. 
33),  Hercules  de  Saxonisl,  Faventinus.  And  so  of  epithemes,  digestive  pow- 
ders, bags,  oils,  Octavius  Horatianus  (lib.  2.C.5)  prescribes  caustic  cataplasms, 
or  dry  purging  medicines;  Piso,  *dropaces  of  pitch,  and  oil  of  rue,  applied 
at  certain  times  to  the  stomack,  to  the  metaphrene,  and  part  of  the  back  which 
is  over  against  the  heart ;  Aetius  sinapisms.  Montaltus  (cap.  35.)  would  have 
the  thighs  to  be  y  cauterized ;  Mercurialis  prescribes  beneath  the  knees ; 
Laelius  Eugubinus  (cons.  77.  for  an  hypochondriacall  Dutchman)  will  have 
the  cautery  made  in  the  right  thigh ;  and  so  Montanus,  consil.  55.  The 
same  Montanus  (consil.  34)  approves  of  issues  in  the  arms  or  hinder  parts 
of  the  head.  Bernardus  Paternus  (in  Hildesheim,  spicil.  2)  would  have 
'issues  made  in  both  the.  thighs:  "Lod.  Mercatus  prescribes  them  neer  the 
spleen,  aut  prope  ventriculi  regimen,  or  in  either  of  the  thighs.  Ligatures, 
frictions,  and  cupping-glasses  above  or  about  the  belly,  without  scarification, 
(which  ^  Felix  Platerus  so  much  approves)  may  be  used  as  before. 

SuBSECT.  II. —  Correctors  to  expell  winde,  against  costiveness,  SfC. 

In  this  kinde  of  melancholy,  one  of  the  most  offensive  symptomes  is  winde, 
which,  as  in  the  other  species,  so  in  this,  hath  great  need  to  be  corrected  and 
expelled.  The  medicines  to  expell  it  are  either  inwardly  taken,  or  outwardly. 
Inwardly,  to  expell  winde,  are  simples  or  compounds ;  simples  are  herbs,  roots, 
&c,  as  galanga,  gentian,  angelica,  enula,  calanms  aromaticus,  valerean,  zeodoti, 
iris,  condit-ginger,  aristolochy,  cicliminus,  china,  dittander,  pennyroyall,  rue, 
calamint,bay-berries,and  bay-leaves,  betany, rosemary  ,hysope,sabine,centaury, 

p  Lib.  'J.  cap.  13.    Omnes  melaocholid  debent  omittere  uiinam  prorocantia,  quoniam  per  ea  educitur 
•ubtile,  et  remanet  crassum.  <i  Ego  ExpeiientiA  probavl,  multos  bypocbondriacos  solo  iiau  clysterum 

fuisse  Banatoa.  '  In  cruditate  opUmum,  Tentiiculum  arcUua  alUgari.  •3  J*  tberiacK,  vere  pre- 

sertim  et  estate.  *  Cons.  12.  1. 1.  *  Cap.  8S.         *  Trincavelius,  consil.  16.    Cerotum  pro  sene  me- 

lancbolico  ad  jecur  optimum.  ^  EmpluMin  pro  splene.    Femel.  consil.  45.  *  Dropax  e  pice 

navali  et  oleo  rutaceo  affigatur  veniriculo,  et  toti  metaphreni.  r  Cantcria  cniribus  inusta.  *  Fonta- 

nellse  sint  utroque  cnire.         ■  Lib.  1.  c.  17.         ^  De  mentis  alienat.  c.  3.    Flatus  egregi^  discutiunt,  male- 
riamqiie  evocant. 
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6  Cure  of  Melancholy.  [Part.  2.  Sect.  5. 

nt,  camomile,  steechas,  agnus  castiis,  broom-flowres,  origan,  onmg  pilU,  &c. 
ices,  as  saffron,  cinnamome,  l)ezoar  stone,  myrriie,  mace,  nutmegs,  pepper, 
»vcs,  ginger,  seeds  of  annis,  fennel,  amni,  cary,  nettle,  rue,  &c.  Juniper 
rries,  grana  paradisa : — compounds,  dianisum,diagalanga^  diaciminum^diu' 
iaminth,  electuarium  de  baccis  lauri,  benedicta  laxativay  pmivis  ad/lalus. 
iid,  Florcnt, pulcis canninafivusj  atomatictim  rosatum,  treacle j  mithridate^ 
.  This  one  caution  of  *=Gualter  BrucU  is  to  be  obser\'ed  in  the  administriDgof 
:se  hot  medicines  and  dry,  that^  whilst  they  covet  to  expell  winde^  they  do  not 
iame  the  blootJ,  ami  increase  the  disease.  Sometimes  (as  he  saith)  medicines 
St  more  decline  to  heat^  sometimes  more  to  cold,  as  the  circumstances  may 
mire  J  and  as  the  parties  are  inclined  to  heat  or  cold. 
Outwardly  taken,  to  expell  winde,  are  oils,  as  of  camomile,  rue,  baies,  &c. 
dentations  of  tlic  hyjxschondries,  with  the  decoctions  of  dill,  pennyroyal!, 
S  bay-leaves,  cummin,  ^c,  bags  of  camomile  flowres,  anniaeed,  cummin, 
fes,  rue,  wormwood,  ointments  of  the  oil  of  spikenard;  wormwood,  rue,  &c. 
reteeus  prescribes  cataplasms  of  camomile- flowres,  fennell,  aniseeds,  cummin, 
emary,  worm  wood -leaves,  &c. 

''Cupping-glasses  applied  to  the  hypocondries,  without  scarification,  do 
nderfully  resolve  windc.  Feruelius  \consiL  43)  much  approves  of  them  at 
!  lower  end  of  the  belly :  ^  Lod.  Mercatus  calls  them  a  powerfull  remedy, 
1  testifies  moreover,  out  of  his  own  knowledge,  how  many  he  hath  seen 
idenly  eased  by  them.  Julius  Ccesar  Claudinus  {respons.  med,  resp.  33) 
mires  these  cupping-glasses,  which  he  calls  (out  of  Galen)  ^a  hinde  of 
^hantment,  they  cause  such  present  help, 

Empiricks  have  a  myriade  of  medicines,  (as  to  swallow  a  bullet  of  lead,  &c.) 
ich  I  voluntarily  omit.  Amatus  Lusitanus  {cent.  4.  curat,  54),  for  an  hypo- 
)ndriacall  person  that  was  extreamly  tormented  with  winde,  prescribes  a 
inge  remedy.  Put  a  pair  of  bellows  end  into  a  clyster  pipe ;  and,  applying 
nto  the  fundament,  open  the  bowels,  so  draw  fortli  the  winde :  natura  non 
Tiitiit  vacuum.  He  vants  that  he  was  the  first  invented  this  remedy,  and, 
means  of  it,  speedily  eased  a  melancholy  man.  Of  the  cure  of  this  flatuous 
lancholy,  read  more  in  Fienus  de  flatibns,  cap,  26,  et  passim  alias, 
Against  head-ach,  vertigo,  vaj)0urs  which  ascend  forth  of  the  stomack  to 
lest  the  head,  read  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  and  others, 
[f  costiveness  offend  in  this,  or  any  other  of  the  three  species,  it  is  to  be 
Tected  with  suppositories,  clysters,  or  lenitives,  powder  of  sene,  condite 

mes,  &C.  R.  Elect,  lenit.  e  succo  ro«ir.  ana  J  j.  miffce. 

ke  as  much  as  a  nutmeg  at  a  time,  half  an  hour  before  dinner  or  supper, 
pil,  mastichin,  3  j.  in  six  pills,  a  pill  or  two  at  a  time.  »See  more  in  Mon- 
i.  consil.  229 ;  Hildesheim,  spicil,  2.  P.  Cnemander  and  Montanus  com- 
nd  ^Cyprian  turpentine^  which  they  would  have  familiarly  taken,  to  the 
intify  of  a  small  nut,  two  or  three  hours  before  dinner  and  supper,  twice 
thrice  a  week,  if  need  be;  for,  besides  that  it  keeps  the  belly  soluble,  it 
ars  the  stomach,  opens  obstructions,  cleauseth  the  liver  ^provokes  urine. 
These,  in  brief,  are  the  ordinary  medicines  which  belong  to  the  cure  of  melan- 
)ly,  which,  if  they  be  used  aright,no  doubt  maydo  much  good.  Si  non  levando^ 
tern  leniendo  valent  pectiliaria  bene  sehcta,  saith  Bessardus ;  a  good  choice 
particular  receipts  must  needs  ease,  if  not  quite  cure,  not  one,  but  all  or 
st,  as  occasion  serv'es.     Et,  qua!  non  prosunt  singula,  multajuvant, 

^armduin  hic  dlllKmtrr  a  multnm  raleflicientibiii  atque  eulccantibus.  slve  alimcnta  fberint  hspc,  alv^ 
llcamenta :  nonnulU  enim,  ut  ventofliutes  ct  nii^tus  compescant,  hujusmodi  utente»  mcdicamentis,  phi' 
]in  peccant,  morlnim  lie  aiiRentcit :  rlebent  enlm  medicamenta  decUnare  ad  calidum  rel  frigidnm,  ae- 
ium  Mlgcnllam  rircumatantlHrum,  vtl  ut  patiena  incUnat  ad  cal.  et  fHtjrid.  *  Cap.  .'i.  lib.  7.  •  Kao- 
wl.  Mire  flatus  resolrlt.  •  Lib.  I.  c.  1/.    Nonnulloa  prff<ensione  ventria  deploratos  lUlco  resUtutoa 

ridemua.         i  Velut  Ineantamcntum  quoddam  ex  flatuoao  spiiitu  dolorem  ortuin  levant.  *>  TereMn. 

n  Cj-priun  habcant  fkmlliarcin  :  ad  quantiUtem  degluiiant  nucla  pam»  *  '"  -  "--^a  ante  prmndlum  rel 
am.  ter  aingulla  aepUniania.  pitwit  pupedire  vldebltnrj  nam,  pneUfrt  Jun  moUem  effidt, 

rucllonen  BperiU  rmiticnXiur  •  -^"■m  prorocal,  hepar  mundlQ* 
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/*  Preface  or  Introduction.     Suisect,  1. 
Loves  definition,  pedegree,  object,  fair,  amiable,  gracions  and  pleasant,  from  which 
comes  beauty,  grace,  which  all  desire  and  love,  parts  affected. 

f  Natural,  in  things  without  life,  as  love  and  hatred  of  elements ;  and  with 
life,  as  vegetal,  vine  and  elm,  sympathy,  antipathy,  &c. 
^  Sensible,  as  of  beasts,  for  pleasure,  preservation  of  kind,  mutual  agreement, 
custome,  bringing  up  together,  &c. 

Profit-  r  Health,  wealth,  honor,  we  love  our  benefac- 
able,  <  tore :  nothing  so  amiable  as  profit,  or  that 
Sub9.  1.    [     which  hath  a  shew  of  commodity. 

Things  without  life,  made  by  art,  pictures,  sports, 
games,  sensible  objects,  as  hauks,  hounds, 
hones.  Or  men  themselves  for  similitude  of 
mannera,  natural  affection,  as  to  friends,  chil- 
dren, kinsmen,  &c.  for  glory,  such  as  com- 
mend us. 

Befare   marriage,  as  Heroical,  Mel, 
Of  wo- 
men, as 


Division 
or  kinds,  / 
Subs.  2. 


or 


^  Simple, 
which 
hath  3 
objects, 
as  M,  1. 


"3 

a 

o 


< 


or 


Pleasant, 
Subs,  2. 


V. 


Sect,  2.  vide  nn 
Or  after  marriage,  as  Jealoune,  Sect. 
[     3,  vide  ^ 

Honest  f  ^^'''**^*®  ^  shew,  by  some  error  or  hypocrisie ;  some 
Subg  3*  I  '^^  '^^  <^i^  °o^  >  °f  truly  for  vertue,  hones- 
^  '  *  I  ty,  good  parts,  learning,  eloquence,  &c. 
Common  good,  our  neighbour,  country,  friends,  which  is 
charity  ;  the  defect  of  which  is  cause  of  much  discontent 
and  melancholy. 

or  1  In  excess,  vide  U  . 

.4.  Jin 


God,  Sect, 


defect,  vide  03 , 


Heroical 
or  Love- 
Melan 
choly,  in 
which 
con- 
sider, 


Miztof 
all  three, 
which 
extends 
^to3f.  3. 
fMemb,  1. 

His  pedegree,  power,  extent  to  vegetals  and  sensible  creatures,  as  well  as  men, 

to  spirits,  divels,  &c. 
His  name,  definition,  object,  part  affected,  tyranny. 

/    Stars,   temperature,   full  dyet,   place,  country,   clime,  condition, 
idlenesss,  S.  1. 

Natural  allurements,  and  causes  of  love,  as  beauty,  its  praise,  how 
it  allureth. 

ComelinSis,  grace,  resulting  from  the  whole  or  some  parts,  as 
face,  eyes,  hair,  hands,  &c.  Sube,  2. 
Causes  Artificial  allurements,  and  provocations  of  lust  and  love,  gestures, 

Memb.  2.  I  apparel,  dowry,  mony,  &c. 

Quaet,  Whether  beauty  owe  more  to  Art  or  Nature  ?  Svbs,  3. 
Opportunity  of  time  and  place,    conference,  discourse,   musick, 
singing,  dancing,  amorous  tales,  lascivious  objects,  familiarity,  gifts, 
}  I  promises,  &c.  Subs,  4. 

^  \     Bawds  and  Philters,  Subs,  5. 

Dryness,  paleness,  leanness,  waking,  sighing,  Sec. 
Quaest.     An  detur  pulsus  amaiorius  ? 

J      Fear,  sorrow,  suspicion,  anxiety,  &c. 
An  hell,  torment,  fire,  blindness,  &c. 
Dotage,  slavery,  neglect  of  business. 
Spruceness,  neatness,  courage,  aptness  to 
,  learn  musick,  singing,  dancing,  poetry,  &c. 
Prognosticks ;  Despair,  madness,  phrensie,  death,  Memb,  4. 
{     By  labour,  diet,  physick,  abstinence,  Subs,  1. 

To  withstand  the  beginnings,  avoid  occasions,  fair  and  foul  means, 
change  of  place,  contrary  passion,  witty  inventions,  discommend  the 
former,  bring  in  another,  8%ihs,  2. 

By  good  counsel,  persuasion,  from  future  miseries,  inconveniences, 
&c.  S,  3. 

By  philters,  magical,  and  poetical  cures,  S,  4. 
To  let  them  have  their  desire  disputed  pro  ^ti.6l  conv.    Vccc^^^- 
ments  removed,  remsonA  for  \t.  Stths.  T>. 


Symp- 
tomes  or 
signs 
Memb.  3. 


Of 


body  •< 


or 


Of  mind. 


Bad,  as 

or 
Good,  as 


I 


Cures 
Memb.  5. 


i. 


Synifpsis  of  the   Third  PurtUlugi, 


Hit  DMDe.  dpfibitiuo.  extent,  tvrmnnT.  Meml.  1. 


Difitioo, 

iE(|uivo-  lmpro|icr 

or 

Proper 


catioua, 
kindi, 
SuLt.  1. 


Camtefl 
Sect 


»«f.    J  li 


r  To  DiaoT  beasts  ;  ms  5w«iis,  cocks,  boll*. 
<  To  kin^  and  princes,  of  their  >ab)ecu,  vucceuon. 
[  To  friends,  parents,  tutors  orer  their  children  or  otbennse. 
J  B.-forc  marriage,  corritab,  &c. 
^  After.  aA  in  this  place  oar  present  snbject. 
In  the  oar-        Idleness,  impotencj  in  one  part  j,melancholj,lon$ab5cnc<. 
iliemMrl  e       '^^^y  ^*^^  ^^^^^  naught  themselves.     Hard  usage,  nn- 
kindoe«s,  wontonne»s,  inequality   of  years,   persons, 
^^  fortunes,  *c. 

^    From  others       Outward  inticements  and  provocations  of  others. 
SymptoDies,    f  Fear,sorrow,  Auspicion,  anguish  of  minil,  strange  actions,  gestures,  looks. 
Memlf.  l.        \      speeches,  locking  up,  outrages,  severe  laws,  prodigious  tryals,  &c. 
Prognodticks  f  Despair,  madness  to  make  away  themselves, 
Mfffnb,  3.        \      and  others. 

By  avoiding  occasions,  always  bu.aie,  never  to  be  idle. 
By  good  counsel,  advice  of  friends,  to  contemn  or  dissemble  it. 
HnU,  1. 
''  By  prevention  before  marriage.     Platos  communion. 
To  marry  such  as  are  equal  in  years,  birth,  fortunes,  beauty,  of  like  con- 
ditions, &c. 
Of  a  good  family,  good  education.     To  use  them  wdl.  8mh9*  2. 

/A  proof  that  there  is  such  a  species  of  melancholy,  name,  object  God,  what 
his  lieuuty  izt,  how  it  aliurcth,  part  and  imrties  affected,  superstitious, 
idolaters,  prophets,  heretickR,  &c.  Svhs,  1. 

JrThe  divels  allurements,  false  miracles,  priests  for 
From  others  <      their  gain.     Polititians  to  keep  men  in  obedieBce, 
Rmh    9    1  ^^^  L      b<^  instructors,  blind  guides. 

from  them-  f  Simplicity,  fear,  ignorance,  solitariness,  melancholy, 

^       >elves.     \     curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  decayed  image  of  God. 

( Zeal  without   knowledge,   obstinacy,  superstition, 

f  Gene-    J      strange  devotion,  stupidity,  confidence,  stilT  de- 
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fence  of  their  tenents,  mutual  love  and  hate  of 

other  sects,  belief  of  incredibilities,  impossiMIities. 
^  Of  hereticks,  pride,  contumacy,  contempt  of  othen, 

wilfulness,   vain  glory, .  singularity,    prodigious 

paradoxes. 
In   superstitious   blind    zeale,    obedience,  strange 

works,  fasting,  sacrifireK,  oblations,  prayers,  tows» 

pseudo-martyrdome,  mad  and  ridiculous  customes, 

ceremonies,  observations. 
In  pseudo- prophets,  virions,  revelations,    dreams, 

prophecies,  new  doctrines,  &c.  of  Jews,  Gentiles, 

Mahometans,  &c. 

'^  t      Stupidity,  despair,  damnation. 

r  By  physick  if  need,  conference,  good  counsel,  per- 
Cnres,  Subs.  5.  <      suasion,    compulsion,    correction,    punishment. 

I.      Q!u<Britur  an  cogi  debent  T  J^r. 
Epicures,   atheists,    magicians,    hypocrites,    such    as    have 
of  irrare  and        cauterised  consicences,  or  else  are  in  a  reprobate  sense, 
|.,^^   '  \      worldly-secure,  some    philosophers,  impenitent    stnners. 

Subs.  I. 
His  definition,   .Equivocations,  parties  and   parts  affected* 
Sub9,  2. 

Tlie  divel  and  his  allurements,  rigid  preacherst 
that  wound  their  consciences,  melancholy,  con- 
temptation,  solitariness. 
Subs,  3.  I  How  melancholy    and  dispair    differ.      Distrust, 
I      weakness  of  faith.    Guilty  conscience  for  offence 
committed  misunderstanding  Scr. 
Svmptomcs     f  ^^^'  sorrow,  anguish  of  mind,  extream  tor- 
O..A.      '  \      \xxt%  and  horror  of  consciences  fearfbl 
I     dreams,  conceits,  visions,  &c. 
Prognosticks.     Blasphemy,  violent  death,  Subt,  5. 

r  Physick  as  occasion  serves,  conference,  not 
Cui--"    ^  Ci.   ^      to  be  idle  or  alone.     Good  counsel,  good 
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The  Preface. 

There  will  not  be  wanting,  I  presume,  one  or  other  that  will  much  dis- 
commend some  part  of  this  Treatise  of  Love- Melancholy,  and  object,  which 
*  Erasmus,  in  his  preface  to  S^.  Thomas  Moore,  suspects  of  his)  that  it  is  too 
fight  for  a  divine y  too  commicat  a  subject  to  speak  of  love-symptomes,  too 
phantastical,  and  fit  alone  for  a  wanton  poet,  a  feeling  young  love-sick  gal- 
lant, an  effeminate  courtier,  or  some  such  idle  person.  And  tis  true  they  say  : 
for,  by  the  naughtiness  of  men,  it  is  so  come  to  pass,  as  ^  Caussinus  observes, 
ut  castis  aurihus  vox  amoris  suspecta  sit^  et  t»vt5a,  the  very  name  of  love  is 
odious  to  chaster  ears :  and  therefore  some  again  out  of  an  affected  gravity, 
will  dislike  all  for  tlie  names  sake,  before  they  read  a  word  ;  dissembling  with 
him  in  ^  Petronius,  and  seem  to  be  angry  that  their  ears  are  violated  with  such 
obscene  speeches,  that  so  they  may  be  admired  for  grave  philosophers,  and 
staid  carriage.  They  cannot  abide  to  hear  talk  of  love  toyes,  or  amorous  dis- 
courses,— vultUf  gestUy  oculiSy  in  their  outward  actions  averse ;  and  yet,  in 
their  cogitations,  they  are  all  out  as  bad,  if  not  worse  then  others. 

■*  Erubuit,  posuitque  meam  Lucretia  libninip 
Sed  coram  Bruto ;  Brute,  recede,  leget. 

But  let  these  cavillers  and  counterfeit  Catos  know,  that,  as  the  lord  John 
answered  the  queen  (in  that  Italian  **  Guazzo),  an  old,  a  grave,  discreet  man 
is  fittest  to  discourse  of  love  matters,  because  he  hath  likely  more  experience 
observed  more,  hath  a  more  staid  judgement,  can  better  discern,  resolve, 
discusse,  advise,  give  better  cautions,  and  more  solid  precepts,  better  inform 
his  auditore  in  such  a  subject,  and,  by  reason  of  his  riper  years,  sooner  di- 
vert.    Besides,  nihil  in  hdc  amoris  voce  subtimenduniy  there  is  nothing  here 
to  be  excepted  at :  love  is  a  species  of  melancholy,  and  a  necessary  part  of 
this  my  treatise,  which  I  may  not  omit ;  operi  suscepto  inserviendum  /nit ;  so 
Jacobus  Micyllus  pleadeth  for  himself  in  his  translation  of  Lucians  dialogues ; 
and  so  do  I ;  I  must  and  will  perform  my  task.     And  that  short  excuse  of 
Mercerus,  for  his  edition  of  Aristeenetus,  shall  be  mine ;  ^If  I  have  spent  iny  \ 
time  ill  lo  write,  let  not  them  be  so  idle  as  to  read.     But  I  am  perswaded  it 
is  not  so  ill  spent ;  I  ought  not  to  excuse  or  repent  my  self  of  this  subject,  on  ; 
which  many  grave  and  worthy  men  have  written  whole  volumes,  Plato,  Plu- 

loqaent.  cap.  14.  de 
I  de  I 


'  Kncoin.  Moritc.    Levlores  esse  nngas  qiinin  at  theologum  deceant. 
affeotibun.    Mortallnm  vitio  fit,  qui  unerlara  qiueque  In  pravoi  usim  vertont. 


k  ub.  8.  El 
one*  *        .       .      '    . 
tlo  facta  eat,  turn  vehementer  excanani ;  tarn  icrelrft  trIatltiA  riolarl  anrea  meaa  obacnno  sermooe  nolui7ut 


me  tanquam  unum  ex  philosophis  intuerentiir. 
lucata  eiit  opera  ticrtliendo,  iie  Ipsl  locent  iir  legendo. 


' Quotles  de  amatoHis  men- 
rlolart  anrea  meaa  obacnno  sei 
Martial.       ••  Lib.  4.  ofdTil  conversation.       •  S!  male 
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:li,  Plotinus,  Maxiinus  Tyrius,  Alcinoiis,  Avicenna,  Leon,  Hebreus  in  three 
je  dialog^ut^s,  Xenophoii,  sympos,  Theophrastus,  it*  we  may  believe  Athe- 
us,  lib.  13.  cap,  9.  Pious  Miraudula,  Marius  .£quicola,  both  in  Italian, 
rninanuus,  de  linid  Aifioris,  lib,  3.  Petrus  Godefridus  hath  handled  in 
ee  books,  P.  Hvedus,  and  which  almost  every  physician,  as  Amoldus,  Vil- 
ovanus,  Valleriola  {obscrvaf,  med,  lib,  2.  observ,  7.)  ^lian  Montaltus,  and 
iircntius  in  their  Treatises  of  Melancholy,  Jason  Pratensis,  demorb,  cap. 
lescus  de  Turanta,  Gordonius,  Hercules  de  Saxonia,  Savanarola,  Langius, 
.  have  treated  of  apart,  and  in  their  works.  I  excuse  myself  therefore  with 
ter  Godefiidus,  Valleriola,  Ficinus,  and  in  P  Langius  words — Cadmus  Mi- 
ius  writ  fourteen  books  of  love  ;  and  why  should  I  be  ashamed  to  write  an 
'.atlein  favour  of  young  men,  of  this  subject?  a  company  of  stern  readers 
like  the  second  of  the  iEneads,  and  Virgils  gravity,  for  inserting  such 
lorous  passions  in  an  heroical  subject :  but  ^  Scrvius,  his  commentator, 
itly  vindicates  the  poets  worth,  wisdonie,  and  discretion  in  doing  as  he  did. 
istalio  would  not  have  younj;^  men  read  the  '  Canticles,  because,  to  his 
inking,  it  was  too  light  and  amorous  a  tract,  a  ballade  of  ballades,  as  our 
1  English  translation  hath  it.  He  might  as  well  forbid  the  reading  of  Ge- 
sis,  because  of  the  loves  of  .lacob  and  Rachel,  the  stories  of  Sichem  and 
uah,  Judah  and  Thamar ;  reject  the  book  of  Numbers,  for  the  fornications 
the  people  of  Israel  with  the  Moabites;  that  of  Judges,  for  Sampson  and 
dilahs  embracings;  that  of  the  Kings,  tor  David  and  Bath shebas  adulteries, 
3  incest  of  Aninon  and  Thamar,  Solomons  concubines,  &c.  the  stories  of 
;tlier,  .hidith,  Susanna,  and  many  such.  Dicuearchus,  and  some  other, 
rp  at  Platos  majesty,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  indite  such  love  toyes: 
longst  the  rest,  for  that  dalliance  with  Agatlio, 

Suavia  dnnx  Agathoni,  Biiimam  ipse  in  labra  tcnebam ; 
^gra  eteniui  properann  tunciuam  abitura  Aift. 

For  my  part,  saith  *  Maxim  us  Tyrius,  a  great  Platonist  himself,  me  non 
ntum  admiratio  habet,  sed  etiam  stupor,  1  do  not  only  admire,  but  stand 
lazed  to  read  that  Plato  and  Socrates  both  should  expel  Homer  from  their 
:y,  becauschewritof  such  light  and  wanton  subjects,  QuodJunonem  cum  Jove 

Ida  concumbentes  indncit,  abimmortali  nube  con /cc/o5,Vulcan8  net, Mars 
id  Venus  fopperies  before  all  the  gods,  because  Apollo  fled,  when  he  was 
rsecuted  by  Achilles,  the  *gods  were  wounded  and  ran  whining  away,  as  Mars 
at  roared  lowder  then  Sten  tor,  and  covered  nine  akers  of  ground  with  his  fall ; 
iilcan  was  a  summers  day  falling  down  from  heaven,  and  in  Lcmnos  ile  brake 
s  leg,  6ic,  with  such  ridiculous  passages ;  when  as  l)Oth  Socrates  and  Plato, 
'  his  testimony,  writ  lighter  themselves :  quid  enirn  tam  dlstat  (as  he  follows  it) 
\am  amans  a  temperante,  formarum  admirator  a  demente  ?  what  can  be 
ore  absurd  then  for  grave  philosophers  to  treat  of  such  fooleries,  to  admire 
itilochus,  Alcibiades,  for  their  beauties  as  they  did,  to  run  after,  to  gaze, 

dote  on  fair  Phtiedrus,  delicate  Agatho,  young  Lysis,  fine  Charmides? 
iccine  philosophum  decent  ?  Doth  this  become  grave  philosophers  ?  Thus 
radvcnture  Callias,  Tlirasymachus,  Polus,  Aristophanes,  or  some  of  his 
vcrsaries  and  eemulators  might  object ;  but  neither  they  nor  ^  Anytus  and 
elitus  his  bitter  enemies,  that  condemned  him  for  teaching  Critias  to  tyran- 
se,  his  impiety  for  swearing  by  dogs  and  plane  trees,  for  liis  jugiing  sophistry, 
:.  never  so  much  as  upbraided  him  witn  impure  love,  writing  or  speaking 

that  subject;  and  therefore  without  question,  as  he  concludes,  both 
crates  and  Plato  in  this  are  justly  to  be  excused.     But  suppose  they  had 

Meil.  eplst.  1. 1.  rp.  14.  Cadmus  Milnius,  teste  SaidA,  de  hoc  erotico  amore  14  Ilbrot  ■cilpalt }  nee  m* 
.•bit.  In  fcntlam  adolescentani,  banc  Hcrlbere  epLHtolam.  «  Comment.  In  2.  £neld.  '  MerM  unoress 
■am  Impndlcitlam  souare  \idetur,  nisi,  ftc.  ■  Ser.  8.  *  Quod  ilsiim  et  tomm  amores  commemoret. 
mm  miilta  el  objeiisacnt,  quod  ('ritlam  tjrranniilein  dncuisset,  quod  Platonem  Juraret  loquaccm  ■ophl»' 
,  ftv.  accusaUoncm  amorls  nullum  feceruut.    Ideocpie  hunestus  amor.  &c. 
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been  a  little  overseen,  should  divine  Plato  be  defamed  ?  no,  rather  as  he  said 
of  Catos  drunkenness,  if  Cato  were  drunk,  it  should  be  no  vice  at  all  to  be 
drunk.  They  reprove  Plato  then,  but  without  cause  (as  ^  Ficinus  pleads) ;  for 
all  love  is  honest  and  good ;  and  they  are  worthy  to  be  loved  that  speak  well 
of  love.  Being  to  speak  of  this  admirable  afFectJbn  of  love,  (saith  ^  Valleriola) 
there  lyes  open  a  vast  and  philosophical ^eld  to  my  discourse^  by  which  many 
lovers  become  mad :  let  me  leave  my  more  serious  meditations^  wander  in  these 
philosophical  yields,  and  look  into  those  pleasant  groves  of  the  Muses^  where, 
with  unspeakable  variety  of  flowers,  we  may  make  garlands  to  our  selves, 
not  to  adorn  us  only  y  but  with  their  pleasant  smell  andjuyce  to  nourish  our 
souls,  andflll  our  minds  desirous  of  know/edge,  Sfc.  After  an  harsh  and  un- 
pleasing  discourse  of  melancholy,  which  hath  hitherto  molested  your  patience, 
and  tired  the  author,  give  him  leave,  with  *Godefridus  the  lawyer,  and  Lau- 
rentius  {cap,  5),  to  recreate  himself  in  this  kinde  after  his  laborious  studies,  since 
s>  many  grave  divines  and  worthy  men  have,  without  offence  to  manners,  to 
help  themselves  and  others,  voluntarily  wiitten  of  it.  Heliodorus,  a  bishop, 
penned  a  love  story  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclca ;  and,  when  some  Catos  of 
his  time  reprehended  him  for  it,  chose  rather,  sailh  yNicephorus,  to  leave  his 
bishoprick  then  his  book.  iEneas  Sylvius,  an  ancient  divine,  and  past  40 
years  of  age,  (as  *he  confesseth  himself,  after  Pope  Pius  Secundus)  endited 
that  wanton  history  of  Euryalus  and  Lucretia.  And  how  many  ^perintendents 
of  learning  could  I  reckon  up,  that  have  written  of  light  phantastical  subjects  ? 
Beroaldus,  Erasmus,  Alpheratius,  twenty  foure  times  printed  in  Spanish,  &c. 
(jiive  me  leave  then  (to  refresh  my  Muse  a  httle,  and  my  weary  readers),  to 
expatiate  in  this  delightsome  field,  hoc  deliciarum  campo,  as  Fonseca  terms  it, 
to  '^season  a  surly  discourse,  with  a  more  pleasing  aspersion  of  love  matters. 
Edxdcare  vitam  convenit,  as  the  poet  invites  us,  curas  nuyis,  Sfc,  *tis  good  to 
sweeten  our  life  with  some  pleasing  toyes  to  rellish  it,  and  as  Pliny  tells  us, 
magna  pars  studiosorum  amcenitates  qucsrimus,  most  of  our  students  love  such 
pleasant  ''subjects;  though  Macrobius  teach  us  otherwise,  ^that  those  old  sages 
banished  all  such  light  tracts  from  their  studies,  to  nurses  cradles,  to  please 
only  the  car;  yet,  out  of  Apuleius,  I  will  oppose  as  honourable  patrons,  Solon, 
Plato,  *^  Xenophon,  Adrian,  &c.  that  as  highly  approve  of  these  treatises.  On 
the  other  side  me  thinks  they  are  not  to  be  disliked,  they  are  not  so  unfit.  I 
will  not  peremptorily  say,  as  one  did,  * /am  suama  dicam  fac'nora,  ut  male 
sit  ei  qui  tnlibus  nan  delectetur.  I  will  tell  you  such  pretty  stories,  that  foul 
befall  him  that  is  not  pleased  with  them  ;  neque  dicam  ea  quae  vobis 
USUI  sit  audivisse,  et  voluptati  meminisse,  with  that  confidence,  as  Beroaldus 
doth  his  enarrations  on  Propertius.  I  will  not  expect  or  hope  for  that  appro- 
bation, which  Lipsius  gives  to  his  Epictetus ;  plurisfacio  quum  relego,  semper 
ut  novum,  et,  quum  repetivi,  repetendum, the  more  I  read,  the  more  shall  I  covet 
to  read.  I  will  not  presse  you  with  my  pamphlets,  or  beg  attention  ;  but  if 
you  like  them,  you  may.  Pliny  holds  it  expedient  and  most  fit,  severitatem 
jucunditate  etiam  in  scriptis  condire,  to  season  our  works  with  some  pleasant 
discourse;  Synesius  approves  it;  licet  in  ludicris  ludere;  the  ^ poet  admires  ^ 
it :   Omne  tulit  punctum,  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci :  And  there  be  those,  with- 

'  Carpiint  alii  Platonicam  m^)estatem,  quod  amori  nirotum  indulserit ;   Dlcsarcbua  et  alii ;  sed  male. 
Omnis  amor  honestus  et  bonus;  et  aroore  digni,  qui  bene  dicunt  de  amore.  "'Med.  obser.  lib.  2. 

cap.  7.  De  admlrando  amoria  affecta  dlcfcoriM;  Ingens  patet  campus  et  philosophicua,  quo  arpe 
homines  dutnmtur  ad  insaoiam ;  Ubeat  modo  vagaii,  &c.  Quee  non  oraent  modo,  aed  A«granU&  et  suc- 
mleiitia  jucundu  plenius  alant»  &c.  >  Lib.  1 .  praefot.  de  amoribua  agent,  relaxandi  animi  caiisa& 

laboriosimiimia  studiia  fatigati}  quando  et  theologi  ae  his  JuTari  et  juvare  Ulnais  moiibua  Tolont. 
7  Hist.  lib.  12.  cap.  'M.  ■Frefat.    Quid  quadragenario  convenit  cum  amore?     Ego  vero  agnosco 

amatorium  acriptum  mihl  noo  convenire ;  qui  jam  mcndiem  pneteigreaaiia  in  veaperem  feror.  ^neaa 
SilviuB.  *  Ut  aeveriors  atudia  Us  amoenitatibus  lector  condire  poasit.    Accins.  ^  Discum 

quam  phlloaophum  audire  malunt.  •  In  Scun.  Sdp.  E  saontrto  suo  turn  ad  cunas  nutricum  sa> 

pientea  eilminAnint,  eolaa  aurlum  delldas  proAtcnCes  *  Babylonins  et  Epheatue.  qui  dc 

amore  acripaerunt,  uterque  amorea  MyrrluB,  Cyruies,  et  Adonldls.    Suidas.  'Pet.  Aretine,  dial. 

Ital.  tHor. 
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question,  timt  are  more  wtHiiig  to  read  such  toyet,  then  >1  am  to  wnite. 
me  not  live,  saith  Arctines  Antonia,  if  I  had  not  rather  hear  thy  dis' 
rse,  ^then  see  a  play  !  no  doubt  but  there  be  more  of  her  minde,  ever  have 
n,  ever  will  be,  as  'Hierome  bears  me  witnesse.  A  far  greater  part  had 
her  read  Apuleius  then  Plain  :  TuUy  himself  confesseth  he  could  not  uii- 
stand  Platos  Tima^us,  uiul  therefore  cared  lesse  for  it,  but  every  school-boy 
h  that  famous  testament  of  Grunnius  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his  fingen 
Is.     The  comioall  i)oct, 

Id  Hibi  neguti  credidit  loluni  darl, 

Popiilu  ut  plocereiit,  (luan  feciuet  fsbulM — 

de  this  his  onely  care  and  solo  study  to  plrase  the  people,  tickle  the  ear, 
I  to  delight ;  but  mine  o.irncst  intent  is  as  much  to  proftt  and  to  please ;  nou 
H  ut  populo  placercm^quani  ut  popul urn  jurat  em  ;  and  these  my  writings, 
ope,  shall  take  like  gniidt^l  pills,  which  arc  so  composed  as  well  to  tempt 
appetite,  and  deceive  the  palat,  as  to  help  and  medicinally  work  upon  the 
ole  body ;  my  hues  shall  not  only  recreate,  but  rectirte  the  minde.  I  think 
ave  said  enough  :  if  not,  let  him  that  is  otherwise  minded,  remember  that 
iMadaurensis,  he  was  in  his  life  a  philosopher  (asAusonius  apologizeth  for 
1 ;)  in  his  epigraws  a  lover,  in  his  precepts  most  severe ^  in  his  epistle  to 
^rellia  a  wanton,  Annianus,  Sulpitius,  Euenus,  Menander,  and  many  old 
,»t8  besides,  did  in  scriptis  prurirc,  write  Fcscennines,  Attellanes,  and  las- 
ious  songs ;' /<:e^cim  mutcriam  ;  yet  they  had  in  moribus  censuram  et  te^' 
'itatem,  tliey  were  chast,  severe,  and  upright  livers, 

— Castiiin  e«TC  decet  piiim  poC-tain 

Ip*uin,  vertiictilfw  nihil  necewe  eat. 

Qui  turn  deiiique  habcnt  malem  et  lepomn. 

m  of  Catullus  opinion,  and  make  the  same  ai)ologie  in  mine  own  behalf: 
:  ctiam^quod  scribOfpendet plvrumque  ex  aliorum  sententid  it auctoritate ; 
;  ipse  forsan  insanioy  sed  insanientes  sequor,  Atqui  detur  hoc  intanire 
:  hemel  insanivimus  omnes,  et  tute  ipse  opinor  insanis  aliquandii^et  if,  ei 
?,  et  ego  scilicet.  Homo  sum :  humani  a  me  nihil  alienum  puto :  and, 
ich  he  urgeth  for  himself,  accused  of  the  like  fault,  1  as  justly  plead,  ^  Lasciva 
nobis  pagina  ;  vita  proba  est ;  howsoever  my  lines  erre,  my  lil'e  is  honest, 
ita  verecunda  est,  Musajocosa,  mihi.  But  1  presume  I  need  no  such  apolo- 
s ;  I  need  not,  as  Socrates  in  Plato,  cover  his  face  when  he  spake  of  love,  or 
ish  and  hide  mine  eyes,  as  Pallas  did  in  her  hood,  when  she  was  consulted  by 
piter  about  Merouries  marriage,  quod  super  nuptiis  virgo  consulitur :  it  is  no 
:h  lascivious,  obscene  or  wanton  discourse:  I  have  not  ofiended  your  chaster 
rswith  anything  that  is  here  written,  as  many  French  and  Italian  autliors  in 
Bir  modern  language  of  late  have  done,  nay  some  of  our  Latine  pontiHcall 
iters,  Zanches,  Asorius,  Abulensis,  Burchardus,<Src.  whom  ™  Rivet  accuseth  to 
more  lascivious  then  Virgil  in  Priapeiis,  Petronius  in  Catalectis,  Aristophanes 
Lysistrata,  Martialis,  or  any  other  pagan  prophane  writer,  qui  tarn  atrociter 
3ne  notes)  hoc  genere  peccdrunt,  ut  multa  ingeniosissime  scripta  obscceni-' 
turn  gratia  casta  mentes  abhorreant,  Tis  not  scurrile  this,  but  chust,  honest, 
)st  part  serious,  and  even  of  relig^ion  it  self.  ^Incensed  (as  he  said)  with  the 
'JC  of  finding  love,  we  have  sought  it,  and  found  it.  More  yet,  I  have 
gmented  and  adde<l  something  to  this  light  treatise  (if  light),  which  was  not 
the  former  editions :  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  it,  with  a  good  i* author, 
tod  extendi  et  locuplttari  hoc  suhjectum  plerique  postulabaut,  et  eo- 
m  importunitate  victus,  artimum,  vtcunque  renilentetn,  eo  adegi,  ut  jam 

liCgendi  mpidiom,  quam  fRO  scribendi,  miitb  Luclan.  ^  Plun  i«pio  voluptatis  Inde,  quam  tpecten- 

in  theatro  ludis.  iProivmio  in  iMlnm.    Miilto  m^jor  para  MileMlas  fabulaa  revolveiithim  quam 

tmiis  UbrtM.  i  In  ritk  rbtlnsophtiA.  in  epigram,  aiiiator.  in  epistolln  petulans,  in  preceptis  Nvenii. 

art.  '  Orld.  •■  IhaRU.  ad  «jar.  strip,  cap.  l:<.  »  Karihiiid,  noli*  in  Cu'lestinam.  ludum  Hhip. 

rinua,  Cinnnienl.  r.  17.     Anmrc  IniTusi  iii\'eii:enili  iimorlf,  amorem  qiicalrimus  i-t  ln\-eniniuc.         r  Anc- 
Calt*sllnr,  HarUi.  tnlcrpretc. 
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sextd  vice  calamum  in  manum  sumereniy  scriptionique  longe  et  d  studiis  et 
professione  med  aliena  me  accingerem,  horas  aliqwis  ti  seriis  meis  occupation 
nibus  interim  suffuraius,  easque  veluti  ludo  cuidam  ac  recreationi  destinans; 


<>  CkMTor 
VeU 


retronum 


^eU  dare,  atque  itcnre  cursui 
Ollm  relictOB. 

etsi  non  ignorarem  novos  fortasse  detractores  novis  hisce  interpolationihus 
meis  minime  defuturos. 

And  thus  much  I  have  thought  good  to  say  by  way  of  preface,  lest  any 
man  (which  ^  Godefridus  feared  in  his  book)  should  blame  in  me  lightness, 
wantonness,  rashness,  in  speaking  of  loves  causes,  entisements,  symptomes, 
remedies,  lawfull  and  unlawfull  loves,  and  lust  it  self.  •  /  speak  it,  only  to  tax 
and  deter  others  from  it;  not  to  teach,  but  to  shew  the  *  vanities  and  fopperies 
of  this  heroicall  or  Herculean  love,  and  to  apply  remedies  unto  it,  I  will 
treat  of  this  with  like  liberty  as  of  the  rest. 

**  Sed  dicam  vobis  :  vos  porro  dldte  multtt 

Millibus ;  et  fadte  luec  charta  loqoatar  anua. 

Condemn  me  not,  good  reader,  then,  or  censure  me  hardly,  if  some  part  of 
this  Treatise,  to  thy  thinking,  as  yet  be  too  light ;  but  consider  better  of  it. 
Omnia  munda  mundis :  ^a  naked  man,  to  a  modest  woman,  is  no  otherwise 
then  a  picture,  as  Augusta  Livia  truly  said ;  and  ^  mala  mens,  malus  animus ; 
'tis  as  'tis  taken.  If  in  thy  censure  it  be  too  light,  I  advise  thee,  as  Lipsius  ] 
did  his  reader  for  some  places  of  Plautus,  istos  quasi  Sirenum  scopuhs prceter- 
vehare  ;  if  they  like  thee  not,  let  them  pass  ;  or  oppose  that  which  is  good  to 
that  which  is  bad,  and  reject  not  therefore  all.  For,  to  invert  that  verse  of  Mar- 
tial, and,  with  Hicrom  Wolfius,  to  apply  it  to  my  present  purpose,  Sunt  mala, 
sunt  qucedam  mediocria,  sunt  bona  plura;  some  is  good,  some  bad,  some  is 
indifferent.  I  say  farther  with  him  yet,  I  have  inserted.  (^  levicula  qutedam 
et  ridicula  ascribere  non  sum  gravatus,  circumforanea  quadam  d  theatris,  k 
plateis,  etiam  d  popinis)  some  things  more  homely,  hght,  or  comical),  litans 
Gratiisy  &c.  which  I  would  request  every  man  to  interpret  to  the  best :  and, 
as  Julius  Caesar  Scaliger  besought  Cardan,  (si  quid  urbaniuscuU  lusum  h 
7iobis,  per  Deos  immortales  te  oro,  Hieronyme  Cardane,  ne  me  malt  capias) 
I  beseech  thee,  good  reader,  not  to  mistake  me,  or  misconstrue  what  is  here 
written ;  Per  Musas  et  Charites,  et  omnia  po'etarum  numina,  benigne  lector 
oro  te,  ne  me  male  capias,  Tis  a  comicall  subject ;  in  sober  sadness  I  crave 
pardon  of  what  is  amiss,  and  desire  thee  to  suspend  thy  judgement,  wink  at 
small  faults,  or  to  be  silent  at  least ;  but,  if  thou  likest,  speak  well  of  it,  and 
wish  me  good  success.     Extremum  hunc,  Arethusa,  mihi  concede  lahorem, 

I  am  resolved  however,  velis,  nolis,  audacter  stadium  intrare,  in  the 
Olympicks,  with  those  ^Eliensian  wrestlers  in  Philostratus,  boldly  to  shew  my 
self  in  this  common  stage,  and  in  this  trage-comedy  of  love,  to  act  severall 
parts,  some  satyrically,  some  comically,  some  in  a  mixt  tone,  as  the  subject  I 
have  in  hand  gives  occasion,  and  present  scene  shall  require,  or  offer  itself. 

SuBSFX'T.  II. — Loves  Beginning,  Object,  Definition,  Division. 

Loves  limits  are  ample  and  great ;  and  a  spatious  walk  it  hath,  beset  with 
thorns,  and  for  that  cause  (which  '  Scaliger  reprehends  in  Cardan),  not  lightly 
to  be  passed  over.  Least  I  incur  the  same  censure,  I  will  examine  all  the 
kinds  of  love,  his  nature,  beginning,  difference,  objects,  how  it  is  honest  or  dis- 
honest, a  vertue  or  vice,  a  natural!  passion  or  a  disease,  his  power  and  effects, 

1  Hor.  lib.  1 .  Ode  S4.  '  Hiec  praedizi,  ne  quit  temere  not  putaret  acripsisse  de  amoram  lenodniis,  de 

praxi,  fornicaliuntbuB,  adulteiiis,  kc.  •Taxando  et  ab  bis  deterrendo  humanam  laaciriain  et  insaniam, 

xed  et  remedia  dcxrendo :  non  igltur  candldua  lector  nobis  succenseat,  Ac.  C-ommonitio  erit  juvenibua  hec, 
bisce  ut  abstineant  mngls,  et  omi8«A  lasdriA  quae  homines  reddit  insanoe,  virtuUs  iocnmbant  studiis 
(.'Eneas  Silv.) :  et  curain  amoris  si  qiiis  nescit,  hJnc  poterit  scire.  *  Martianus  Capella,  lib.  I .  de  nupt. 

philot.  VifffinaH  KuftuAa  niimre,  oculos  peplo  obiiubens,  &c.  "Catullus.  *  Viros  nudos  caatie feminie 
nihil  a  sUituTs  distare.  **  (lony  soyt  qui  mal  y  pense.  ■  Prsrf.  Suid.  '  Exen*.  .'^01.  Campus  amoris 
u)  iYitiiii»  ct  s|)iii{«>  ni>situ^,  not-  U'vinnimo  pc<iv  trnnsvulnndus. 


4  Love-Melanckoly.  [Part.  3.  Sec. 

w  fur  it  extends :  of  which  althouerh  something  hath  been  said  in  the  i 
rtition,  in  those  sections  of  p^^rturbutiuns  (*for  love  and  hatred  are  Ikeji 
d  most  common  passions^  from  which  all  the  rest  arise ^  and  are  attenda 
Ficoloniineiis  holds,  or  iis  Nich.  Caussinus,  the /irimicm  mobile  of  all  oti 
Lections,  which  carry  thoni  iill  about  them)  I  will  now  more  copiously  dila 
"ough  all  his  parts  and  severall  branches,  that  so  it  may  better  appear  w] 
e  is,  and  how  it  varies  with  the  objects,  how  in  defect,  or  (which  is  m 
Unary  and  common)  immoderate,  and  in  excess,  causeth  melancholy. 
Love,  universally  taken,  is  defined  to  be  desire^  as  a  word  of  more  am 
nitication  :  and  though  l^*on.  Hebreus,  the  most  copious  writer  of  this  si 
t,  in  his  third  dialogue  make  no  ditTerence,  yet  in  his  first  he  distinguishi 
;m  again,  and  defines  love  by  desire.  *  Love  is  a  voluntary  affection ^  a 
iire  to  enjoy  that  which  is  good.  ^  Desire  wisheth ;  love  enjoyes  :  the  e 
the  one  is  the  beginniny  of  the  other :  that  which  we  love  is  preset 
it  which  we  desire  is  ahscnt.  ^  It  is  worth  the  labour y  saith  Plotinus 
isider  well  of  lovCj  whether  it  be  a  god  or  a  divelly  or  passion  of  the  mim 
partly  gody  partly  divell,  partly  passion.  He  concludes  love  to  parti 
Lc  of  all  throe,  to  ari.^'  from  a  desire  of  tii:it  which  is  beautiful  and  fair,  a 
incs  it  to  be  an  action  of  the  minde,  desiring  that  which  is  good,  *  Ph 
Ls  it  the  great  divell,  for  its  vohemency,  and  soveraignty  over  all  other  pi 
lis,  and  defines  it  an  appetite, '  by  which  we  desire  some  good  tobeprese 
'inns,  in  his  comment,  addes  the  word  fair  to  this  definition — love  isa  des 
enjoying  that  which  is  gooil  and  fair.  Austin  dilates  this  common  defi 
ti,  and  will  have  love  to  be  a  delectation  of  the  he^rtf^ for  something  whi 
Sfffk  to  winy  or  joy  to  hace,  covetinq  by  desire  ^  resting  in  joy,  ^Scalii 
xcrc,  'M)\ )  taxeth  these  former  definitions,  and  will  not  have  love  to  be  d( 
:1  by  di'sire  or  ap|M'titc ;  for,  when  we  enjoy  the  things  we  destre^  thi 
nnins  no  more  appetite  :  as  he  defines  it,  love  is  an  affection  by  which 
•?  vnitrd  to  the  thing  we  love,  or  perpetuate  our  union  ;  which  agrees 
rl  wilh  I.<?on.  Hebreus. 

Now  this  l(»ve  varies  as  its  object  varies,  which  is  alwayes  good,  amiab 
r,  t^nteious,  and  plfNisriiit.  ^^^4//  things  desire  that  which  is  good,  as 
•  (:iii^lit  in  the  ethieks,  or  at  least  that  which  seems  to  them  to  be  goo 
ttt  enim  vis  mnli^  (ns  Austin  well  inferres)  die  mihi  ?  puto  nihil  in  omnil 
^ionibus;  thou  wilt  wish  no  harm  I  suppose,  no  ill  in  all  thine  actioi 
»n gilts  (»r  dosires;  jiihil  mali  vis ;  *thou  wilt  not  have  bad  corn,  bad  s< 
naughty  tree,  but  all  good;  a  good  servant,  a  good  horse,  a  good  sc 
rood  friend,  a  good  neigh f)our,  a  good  wife.  From  this  goodness  con 
iiity;  from  l)eauty,  grace,  and  comeliness,  which  result  as  so  many  ra] 
m  their  good  parts,  make  us  to  love,  and  so  to  covet  it:  for,  were  it  t 
asing  and  gracious  in  our  eyes,  we  should  not  seek.  J  No  man  lox 
ith  Aristotle.  9  mor,  cup,  6)  hut  he  that  wasfrst  delighted  with  come 
ts  and  beauty.  As  this  fair  object  varies,  so  doth  our  love ;  lor, 
iieluK  holds,  otnne  piftchrum  amabile,  every  fair  thing  is  amiable;  a 
at  we  lov<'  is  fair  and  gratious  in  our  eyes;  or  at  least  we  do  so  appi 
id  and  Mtill  esteem  of  it.     ^  Amiableness  is  the  object  of  love;  the  sec 

llrwl.  I.  i-Hp.  W.  px  I'lutoiie.  Primir  ct  communliiiiiinar  pcrtnrlwtloneii,  ex  qulbus  cntene  oriuntnr 
ini  aiiiit  |imll««Miuir.  •  Amur  ml  volnntariuB  nffcclun  et  denlderium  re  bonA  fruendi.  *'  Deatderl 
iiitliii  Aiiiur  piinim  uiiibiiH  fniimur :  mnoriii  prinrlplum,  deMiderii  finis;  amatum  adest.  •Prindpii 
tiiiiirv.  0|>eni*  prelliim  eiit  de  amore  considerare,  utnim  Deua,  on  dnnnon,  an  pa^o  qiuedam  ai^mv 
:liii  |)«iia,  iMurtlin  dmnim,  paaNln  partim,  Ac.    Amor  est  actus  anlml  bonum  desidcrana.  '  Magi 

iiKm,  (iiiivlvlu.  •  Hon!  inilrhriqne  fhiendi  desiderium.  f  Godefridus,  1.  1 .  cap.  2.  Amor  et€  del 
II  rcinlia  atUtiJna  ad  allquiil,  propter  allqtiod  dealderiitm  in  appetendo,  et  gaodium  perfhiendo,  Aer  d 
Hill  furraiia,  minkarena  per  gaudlum.  i  Non  est  amor  dcitiderium  aut  appeCltiu,  nt  ab  omnibus  li 
la  iradtliim  i  nam,  mm  potlmur  amatA  re,  ncm  manet  appeUtus ;  est  Igitur  affiectua,  mio  com  n  an 
miniiir,  aut  imlonem  perpetnamiis.  ^  Omnia  appetunt  bonum.  *  Terram  mm  ina  maton,  wai 
•tein,  aed  hmuim  arlmrem,  equum  bonum,  fcr.  /Nemo  amore  capltur,  nial  qui  ftterit  ante  Ibraai  ■ 
|iie  rielertalus.  ^  AmaMle  ohjectiim  amoris  et  sctipus,  cujns  aaeptlo  est  flnla,  n^s  prmtik  AH^am 

mns  eiiim  a^plrat  nt  ro  n-nstiir;  et  formam  ^>"<  Habrt,  et  priecipue  vldetur  et  place  '*n 

I.  7,  r<i/».  «'.  tt  unuL  H.  rap.  .'Ui.  / 
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and  end  is  to  obtain  it y  for  whose  Make  we  love,  and  which  our  minde  covets 
to  enjoy.  And  it  seems  to  us  especially  fair  and  good  :  for  good,  fair,  and  unity, 
cannot  be  separated.  Beauty  shines,  Plato  saith,  and  by  reason  of  its  splendor 
and  shining,  causeth  admiration  ;  and  the  fairer  the  object  is,  the  more  eagerly 
is  it  sought.  For,  as  the  same  Plato  defines  it,  ^beauty  is  a  lively  shining  or 
glittering  brightness,  resulting  from  effused  good,  by  ideas,  seeds,  reasons, 
shadowes,  stirring  up  our  mindes,  that  by  this  good  they  may  be  united  and 
made  one.  Others  will  have  beauty  to  be  the  perfection  of  the  whole  com- 
position, °^  caused  out  of  the  congruous  symmetry,  measure,  order  and  manner 
of  parts  :  and  that  comeliness  which  proceeds  from  this  beauty  is  called 
grace ;  and  from  thence  all  fair  things  are  gracious:  for  grace  and  beauty 
are  so  wonderfully  annexed,  ^so  sweetly  and  gently  win  oursouls,  and  strongly 
allure,  that  they  confound  our  judgement,  andcannot  be  distinguished.  Beauty 
and  grace  are  like  those  beams  and  shinings  that  cmnefrom  the  glorious  and 
divine  sun,  which  are  diverse,  as  they  proceed  from  the  diverse  objects,  to 
please  and  affect  our  several  senses;  °as  the  species  of  beauty  are  taken  at 
our  eyes,  ears,  or  conceived  in  our  inner  soul,  as  Plato  disputes  at  large  in  his 
Dialogue  de  Pulchro,  Phcedro,  Hippias,  and,  after  many  sophisticall  errours 
confuted,  concludes  that  beauty  is  a  grace  in  all  things,  delighting  the  eyes, 
ears,  and  soul  it  self ;  so  that,  as  Valesius  infers  hence,  whatsoever  pleaseth 
our  ears,  eyes,  and  soul,  must  needs  be  beautiluU,  fair,  and  delightsome  to  us. 
^And  nothing  can  more  please  our  ears  than  musick,  or  pacifie  our  minds. 
Fair  houses,  pictures,  orchiirds,  gardens,  fields,  a  feir  hawk,  a  fair  horse,  is 
most  acceptable  unto  us;  whatsoever  pleaseth  our  eyes  and  ears,  we  call 
beautifuU  and  fair.  *»  Pleasure  belongeth  to  the  rest  of  the  senses,  but  grace 
and  beauty  to  these  two  alone.  As  the  objects  vary  and  are  diverse,  so  they 
diversely  afiect  our  eyes,  eare,  and  soul  it  self:  which  gives  occasion  to  some, 
to  make  so  many  sevefall  kindes  of  love  as  there  be  objects :  one  beauty 
ariseth  from  God,  of  which  and  divine  love,  'S*.  Dionysius,  with  many 
fathers  and  Neotericks,  have  written  just  volumes,  De  amore  Dei,  as  they 
term  it,  many  parsenetical  discourses ;  another  from  his  creatures ;  there  is  a 
beauty  of  the  body,  a  beauty  of  the  soul,  a  beauty  from  vertue,  formam 
martyrum  Austin  calls  it,  quam  videmus  oculis  animi,  which  we  see  with  the 
eyes  of  our  minde,  which  beauty  (as  Tully  saith)  if  we  could  discern  with 
these  corporeal  eyes,  admirabiles  sui  amores  excitaret,  would  cause  ad- 
mirable aifiections,  and  ravish  our  souls.  This  other  beauty  which  ariseth 
from  those  extreme  parts,  and  graces  which  proceed  from  gestures,  speeches, 
sevcrall  motions,  and  proportions  of  creatures,  men  and  women,  (especially 
from  women,  which  made  those  old  poets  put  the  three  Graces  still  in  Venus 
company,  as  attending  on  her,  and  holding  up  her  train)  are  infinite  almost, 
and  vary  their  names  with  their  objects,  as  love  of  mony,  covetousness,  love 
of  beauty,  lust,  immoderate  desire  of  any  pleasure,  concupiscence,  friend- 
s!iip,  love,  good  will,  &c.  and  is  either  vertue  or  vice,  honest,  dishonest, 
in  excesse,  defect,  as  shall  be  shewed  in  his  place  ;-^heroicall  love,  religious 
love,  &c.  which  may  be  reduced  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  the 
principall  parts  which  are  afiected,  the  braine  and  liver ;  amor  et  amicitia, 
which  Scaliger  (exercitat.  301),  Valesius,  and  Melancthon,  warrant  out  of 
Plato,  0c\€7v  &  ip^v,  from  that  speech  of  Pausanias,  b^hke,  that  makes  two  ^ 

I  Forma  est  viUlif  ftilgor  ex  Imo  bono  nwnrw*,  per  IdcM,  wmina,  ntioncs*  nmlmui  cAitoSt  anlmos  exd- 
tans,  at  per  booum  in  onum  redigantor.  ■  Pulclirttiido  eat  perflsctiocompoaitl,  ex  confmente  ordine, 

menaurA,  et  raUone  partlum  conaorgaia  i  et  ▼cnaaMU'Inde  prodieiu  gratia  (Udtnr,  et  res  omnea  pulchne 
gratioan.  »  Gratia  et  polchritiido  Ita  auaTittr  aafmoa  demnlcent,  ita  vehementer  alUchuit,  et  admlra. 

biliter  connectnntiir,  at  in  unum  conAiodaiitiir,  et  dlstiiigiil  non  poaaunt )  et  aunt  tanquam  radii  et  aplen- 
dores  divial  aolia  in  rebua  variia  varlo  modo  ftilgoitea.  •Spectaa  polchritodinia  hanriuntur  ocnHa, 

aurilius,  ant  concfpiuntnr  IntemA  mente.  9  Nihil  hfnc  nagia  anlmoe  oondUat  <iaain  raualca,  pnlehra 

pU!tiira>,  mies,  fic,  ^  In  reilquia  Kiuribas  voluptn,  in  hla  palchrltndo  et  gratia.        '  Lib.  4.  de  divtnla. 

Tonvivio  Platonia. 


'0  Lme-MtUiAcfioly,  [Part,  3.  Sec.  I. 

rnertra  <ind  two  Ljvr^.  -  One  Venui  is  OHciemt^  mrithout  u  mf»tkerj  anddet- 
ndedfrom  hf  are  n.u,  horn  ue  *.aHi.'9lestif.dl;  the  yonnger,  begotten  of  Jupiter 
id  Dione,  u:  horn  common  iy  >t'r  rull  I'tnus.  Ficinus,  in  his  coin  men  t  upon  this 
i^t-,  rap,  H.  ibllowir.^-  PiiT-..  LaLia  ihe*-r  two  Loves. two  divels,  'or  good  and 
d  dFii-t-l*  dC.  ordin^  :o  us.  wh  ch  are  >tili  hovering  about  our  souls.  "  The  one 
ars  to  h'-nren  ;  the  ol^^.r  r^prc^s^th  us  to  hell ;  the  one  good,  which  stin 

up  to  the  contempif:ti:n  .»t  tha^  diiine  teauty , /or  whose  sake  we  perform 
8 1 ice.  a nd  a il g»jdlu  >/r7 as.  itudy  ph i lo^zphy ,Xc.  the  other  hasp^  and^  though 
d.  fjct  to  he  rf.sp^f.Ufl,  fnr  iudffd  h^th  are  good  in  their  own  natures: 
Of  nation  of  children  iy  *t<  ufcess'iri/  us  that  finding  out  of  truths  but 
I  refuse  called  Lad,  bir.a*isi  it  is  abused,  and  withdrawes  our  soul  from  the 
€:ulation  of  that  other,  tn  liUr  objects  :  so  tar  Ficinus.  S'.  Austin  {lib.  15. 

Liv,  Dei  et  sup.  Psal.  hA  i  hath  dt.-livered  a>  much  in  effect.  ^  Every  crea- 
r*:  is  good^  and  mug  hf.  bivrd  wi.ll  or  ill :  ami  "^  two  cities  make  two  loves, 
rnsalfm  and  Babylon,  the  lure  of  God  the  one,  the  love  of  the  world  the 
her ;  nfthise  t»co  tidies  wc  are  all  C'tizens.  as  by  examination  of  ourselves 
?  may  soonjinde,  and  of  which  :  the  one  Io*t'  is  the  root  of  aJl  mischief,  the 
her  of  all  good.  So,  in  his  1 5  cap.  lib.  de  amor.  Ecclesia,  he  will  have  those 
jr  cardinal  vertues  to  Ix.-  nuutrht  else  but  love  rightly  composed ;  in  his  15 
ok  de  civ.  Dei,  cap.  22,  ht  calls  vt-rtuc  the  order  of  Love;  when -Thomas 
llowing  (I.  part.  2.  quast.  55. art.  I.  and (juast.  56.  3.  qutest.  62.  art.  2) 
iitirmes  as  much,  and  anipIiHes  in  many  wonJs.  ^Lucian  to  the  same  pur- 
>se  hath  a  division  of  his  own ;  one  love  was  born  in  the  sea,  which  is  as  ' 
rious  and  raging  in  young  mens  brests  as  the  sea  it  self,  and  causeth  bum- 
J  lust :  the  other  is  that  golden  chain  which  was  let  down  from  heaven^ 
d  with  a  divine  fury  ravisheth  our  souls,  made  to  the  image  of  God,  and 
rs  us  up  to  comprehend  the  innate  and  incorruptible  beauty,  to  which  we 
^re  once  created.     Beroaldus  hath  expn-ssed  all  this  in  an  epigram  of  his : 

Aofonata  dirini  memonuit  si  vera  Platonis,  I      If  dirine  Platos  tcnentf  thry  be  true. 

Two  Veneres,  two  Ix>vea  there  be ; 
The  one  from  heaven  unbegottcn  lUII, 

Which  knits  our  souls  in  nnitie; 
llie  other  famous  over  all  the  woiid, 

Himiin^  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men  ; 
l>ii«tioneflt,  wanton,  and  seducing,  she 

Kules  whom  she  uill,  both  where  and  when. 

This  twofold  division  of  love,  Orij^en  likewise  ibllowes  in  his  Comment  on 
in  tides,  one  from  (jod,  ihc  other  fVoni  the  divcll,  as  he  holds  (understand- 
j  it  in  the  worser  sense) ;  which  many  others  repeat  and  imitate.  Both 
lich  (to  omit  all  subdivisions)  in  excesso  or  defect,  as  they  are  abused,  or 
generate,  cause  melancholy  in  a  particular  kinde,  as  shall  be  sliewed  in  his 
xcii.  Austin,  in  another  tract,  makes  a  threefold  division  of  this  love,  which 
J  may  use  well  or  ill :  ^God,  our  neighbour,  arid  the  world;  God  above  us, 
r  neighbour  next  us,  the  world  beneath  vs.  In  the  course  of  our  desires, 
od  hath  three  things,  I  he  world  one,  our  neighbour  two.  Our  desire  to  God, 
cither  from  God,  with  God,  or  to  God,  and  ordinarily  so  runs.  From 
W,  when  it  receives  from  him,  whence,  and  for  which  it  should  love  him : 
th  God,  when  it  contradicts  his  will  in  nothing  :  to  God,  when  it  seeks 
repose  and  rest  it  self  in  him.  Our  love  to  our  neighbour  may  proceed 
mn  him,  and  run  with  him,  not  to  him  :  from  him,  as  when  we  rejoyce 
'  his  good  safety,  and  well  doing  :  with  him,  when  we  desire  to  have  him  a 

IhiH'  Veneres,  duo  Amores;  quunmi  unn  sntlquior  et  sine  mntre,  ca'lo  nata.  qnam  coclestem  Venerem 
iru|iamu«  ;  altera  veto  Junior,  h  Jove  el  Dione  prognata,  qnam  nijgarem  Venerem  vocamiis.  *  Alter 

Muperiw  erlglt,  alter  deprlmit  ad  infema.  ^  Alter  excltut  hominem  ad  divinam  pulchrttudinem  loaUmn- 
n,  fujus  ruusafi  phlloaoiihlti*  studia  et  JuMUtiie,  &c.  *  Omnia  creatura  mm  Ixnia  sit,  el  bene  amarl 

est  et  male.  *  Duas  civitateR  duo  fuc-iunt  amorea ;  Jerusalem  fac'it  amor  Dei,  Babylonem  amor  acmlt ; 
isquisque  se,  quid  nmet,  Interroget ;  et  inveniet  undc  sit  civis.  «  Alter  mari  ortus,  ferox,  rarins,  floc- 
lui,  inauis,  Juvennm,  mare  referens,  Kic.  alter  aurea  catena  ca-lo  demissa.  iNmum  fhrorem  menUboa  im- 
tenv,  fn\  *Tr1a  sunt,  qum  amnri  &  nobis  bene  vel  male  |)ossunt :  I>eus,  proximns,  mundna:  Deua 

r,i  no<>  1  Juxt.-i  not  prvximus;  inCni  nos  mundus.    Trin  PeuN,  rtuo  pivximus,  uiium  mundus  hal>et,  K:e. 


•Sunt  <feminie  Veneres,  et  geminatus  Amor, 
'cfcleiitiii  Venus  est  nullo  generata  parente, 

Qua'  casto  Mtnctos  nectit  amore  viros. 
litem  nod  Venus  est  totum  vulgatu  per  (irl>eni. 

Qua*  Divtim  mentes  alligat,  atque  hoininum: 
mpmlw,  seductiix,  petulans,  Mcc. 
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fellow  (Old  companion  of  our  journey  in  the  way  of  the  Lord ;  not  in  him, 
because  there  is  no  aid,  hope^  or  confidence  in  man.   From  the  world  our  love 
comes,  when  we  begin  to  admire  the  Creator  in  his  works,  and  glorify  Ood 
in  his  creatures.      With  the  world  it  should  run,  if,  according  to  the  muta- 
bility of  all  temporaries,  it  should  be  dejected  in  adversity,  or  over  elevated 
in  prosperity  ;  to  the  world,  if  it  would  settle  it  self  in  its  vain  delights  and 
studies.     Many  such  partitioQS  of  love  I  could  repeat,  and  subdivisions ;  but 
least  (which  Scaliger  objects  to  Cardan,  ^^orcrcito^  501)  *  I  confound  filthy 
burning  lust,  with  pure  and  divine  love,  I  will  follow  that  accurate  division  of 
Leon.     Hebreus,  dial,  2,  betwixt  Sophia  and  Philo,  where  he  speaks  of  na- 
turall,  sensible  and  rationall  love,  and  handleth  each  apart.  Natural!  love  or  '  1 
hatred  is  that  sympathy  or  antipathy,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  animate  and  inani-  \ 
mate  creatures,  in  the  four  elements,  mettals,  stones  :  gravia  tendunt  deorsum,  ; 
as  a  stone  to  his  centre,  fire  upward,  and  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  sun,  moon,  and  ' 
stars  go  still  round,  *  amantes  naturtB  debita  exercere,  for  love  of  perfection. 
This  love  is  manifest,  I  say,  in  inanimate  creatures.  How  comes  a  load-stone  to 
draw  iron  to  it,  jet  chaiF,  the  ground  to  covet  showers,  but  for  love  ?  No  crea- 
ture, S^.  Hierom  concludes,  is  to  be  found,  jmoc^non  aliquid  amat,  no  stock,  no 
stone,  that  hath  not  some  feeling  of  love.  Tis  more  eminent  in  plants,  hearbs, 
and  is  especially  observed  in  vegetals ;  as  betwixt  the  vine  and  elm  a  great 
sympathy ;  betwixt  the  vine  and  the  cabbage,  betwixt  the  vine  and  olive  * 
{^  Virgo  fugit  ^romit/m),  betwixt  the  vine  and  baies,  a  great  antipathy;  the  vine 
loves  not  the  bay,  ^  nor  his  smell,  and  will  kill  him,  if  he  grow  near  him ;  the 
bur  and  the  lintle  cannot  endure  one  another ;  the  olive  ^  and  the  inirtlc  embrace 
each  other,  in  roots  and  branches,  if  they  grow  neer.  Read  more  of  this  in  Pico- 
lomineus  {grad,  1 ,  cap.  1),  Crescentius  (lib,  5,  de  agric)  Baptista  Porta  (de 
mag,  lib,  1.  cap,  de  plant,  odio  et  Element,  syni,)  Fracastorius  (de  sym,  et 
an  tip.)    Of  the  love  and  hatred  of  planets,  consult  with  every  astrologer  : 
Leon.  Hebreus  gives  many  fabulous  reasons,  and  moralizeth  them  withall. 

Sensible  love  is  that  of  brute  beasts,  of  which  the  same  Leon.  Hebreus,  I 
{dial, 2)  assigns  these  causes;  first,  for  the  pleasure  they  take  in  the  act  of  ^ 
generation,  male  and  female  love  one  another : — secondly,  for  the  preservation   ; 
of  the  species,  and  desire  of  young  brood  : — thirdly,  for  the  mutuall  agreement,  ; 
as  being  of  the  same  kindc ;  Sus  sui,  canis  cani,  bos  bovi,  et  asinus  asinopuU   * 
cherrimus  videtur,  as  Epicharmus  held;  and,  according  to  that  adagy  of  Dio-   : 
genianus,  Adsidet  usque  graculus  apud  graculum,  they  much  delight  in  one   \ 
anothers  company  :  ^Formicce  grata  est  formica,  cicada  cicadce,  and  birds  of  ■ 
a  feather  will  gather  together  : — fourthly,  for  custome,  use,  and  familiarity ; 
as,  if  a  dog  be  trained  up  with  a  lion  and  a  bear,  contrary  to  their  natures,  .\ 
they  will  love  each  other.  Hawks,  dogs,  horses,  love  their  masters  and  keepers.  ; ' 
Many  stories  I  could  relate  in  this  kinde :  but  see  Gillius,  de  hist,  anim,  lib,  3.  ! 
cap,  14,  those  two  epistles  of  Lipsius,  of  dogs  and  horses,  Agellius,  &c. —  ■ 
fifthly,  for  bringing  up,  as  if  a  bitch  bring  up  a  kid,  a  hen  duckhngs,  an  hedge  ' 
sparrow  a  cuckow,  &c. 

The  third  kinde  is  amor  cognitionis,  as  Leon  calls  it,  rationall  love,  intel- 
lectivus  amor,  and  is  proper  to  men,  on  which  I  must  insist.  This  appears  in 
God,  angels,  men.  God  is  love  it  self,  the  fountain  of  love,  the  disciple  of 
love,  as  Plato  stiles  him  ;  the  servant  of  peace,  the  God  of  love  and  peace ; 
have  peace  with  all  men,  and  God  is  with  you. 

''Qulaqnlfl  venerator  Olympum, 

Ipse  slbl  mundum  fufeiJIcit,  atque  Deum. 

^By  this  love  (saitli  Gerson)  we  purchase  heaven,  and  buy  the  kingdom 

■  Ne  confundam  vesano*  et  foedoe  amorei  beatls,  tceleratam  cum  poro,  dlvino,  et  vero»  &c.  *  Fonseca, 
rap.  1.  Amor  ex  Augustini  forsan  lib.  11.  de  Civit.  Dei.  Amore  inconcussoa  stat  mundus,  He.  >*  Alclat. 
'  Porta.  WWn  laurom  non  amat,  nee  ejus  odorem ;  si  propt  cretcat,  enecat.  Lappa  lenti  adrersatur. 
<*  Sympathia  olei  et  myrti  ramonun  et  radlcnm  ae  complcctentlttm.  Mlsaldoa,  secret,  cent.  1.  47.  *  Theo- 
crttus,  Idyll.  9.        '  Mantuan.        c  Caritas  mnniftca,  qni  mercamur  de  Deo  regnum  Del. 


•■■^. 


fH  Love-Melanckoly.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  1. 

God.  Tills  h  love  is  cither  in  the  Trinity  it  self,  for  the  Holy  Ghoit  is  the 
ve  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  &c.  Joh.  3.  35.  and  5.  20.  and  14.  31.  or 
wards  us  his  creatures,  as  ui  making  the  world.  Amor  mundmm  Jecit ; 
ve  built  cities  ;  mundi  anima ;  invented  arts,  sciences,  and  all  ^  good  things, 
cites  us  to  vertue  and  hunmnity,  combines  and  quickens ;  keepes  peace  on 
.rtli,  quietness  by  sea,  mirth  in  the  wiudes  and  elements,  expeils  all  fear, 
igcr,  and  rusticity ;  circulus  a  bono  in  bonum^  a  round  circle  still  from  good 

good  ;  for  love  is  the  beginner  and  end  of  all  our  actions,  the  efficient  and 
strumental  cause,  as  our  poets  in  their  symbols,  impresses,  JemUemes  of 
;igs,  squares,  &r.  shadow  unto  us, 

HI  rmim  quwria  ftieiit  quis  fiiila  rt  iirtuH,  t         If  Ant  and  last  of  any  thing  jaa  wit, 

Doilnr  i  nun  cbiima  est  unicA  nohu  amor.         |         Ceaae  ;  Iove*a  the  aole  and  (»nly  cuue  of  It. 


)ve,  saith  ^  Leo,  made  the  world ;  and  aflcrwards  in  redeeming  of  it,  God 
loved  the  worlds  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  son  for  it,  John^  3.  16. 
ehold  what  love  the  Father  hath  shewed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  ike 
ns  of  God.  1  John,  3.  1.  Or  by  his  sweet  providence,  in  protecting  of  it; 
.her  all  in  gencrall,  or  his  saints  elect  and  church  iji  particular,  whom  he 
ops  as  the  apple  of  his  eye,  whom  he  loves  freely  (as  Hosea,  14.  4.  speaks), 
d  dearly  rcs{)ects.  '  Carior  est  ijfsis  homo,  quam  sibi :  not  that  we  are  fair, 
»r  for  any  merit  or  grace  of  ours ;  for  we  are  most  vile  and  base ;  but  out  of 
i  incomparable  love  and  goodness,  out  of  his  divine  nature.  And  this  is 
at  Homers  golden  chain,  which  reachcth  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by 
lich  every  creature  is  annexed,  and  depends  on  his  Creator.  He  made  all, 
ith  *"  Moses ;  and  it  was  good ;  and  he  loves  it,  as  good. 
The  love  of  angels  and  living  souls  is  mutuall  amongst  themselves,  towards 
militant  in  the  church,  and  all  such  as  love  God  ;  as  the  sun  beams  irra- 
ite  the  earth  from  those  cclestiall  thrones,  they  by  their  well  wishes  reflect 
us,  ^  in  salute  hominum  promovendd  alacrcs,  et  constantes  administri; 
2re  is  joy  in  heaven  for  every  sinner  that  repenteth ;  they  pray  for  us,  are 
licitous  for  our  good,  °  casti  genii, 

Ubi  rctfnat  caritu^,  Hiiave  (lesiderium, 
Ltctitioqnc  I't  amor  l>t;o  cor^iinctna. 

»ve  proper  to  mortall  men  is  the  third  meuibcr  of  this  sub-division,  and  the 
bject  of  my  following  discourse. 

MEiMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Love  of  men,  which  varies  as  his  objects,  profitable, 

pleasant,  honest, 

Valesius  (lib,  3.  contr,  13.)  defines  this  love,  which  is  in  men,  to  be  Pan 
Section  of  both  powers,  appetite  and  reason.  The  rational  resides  in  the 
liu,  the  other  in  the  liver  (as  before  hath  been  said  out  of  Plato  and 
lers).  The  heart  is  diversly  affected  of  both,  and  carried  a  thousand 
lies  by  consent.  The  sensitive  faculty  most  part  over-rules  reason ;  the 
III  is  carried  hood- win kt,  and  the  undei*standing  captive  like  a  beast. 
^hc  heart  is  variously  inclined;  sometimes  they  are  merry,  someiimee 
7 ;  ««f/  from  love  arise  hope  and  fear,  jealousie,  fury,  desperation^ 
)w  this  love  of  men  is  diverse,  and  varies,  as  the  object  varies,  by  which 
.*y  are  entised,  ns  vertue,  wisdonie,  eloquence,  profit,  wealth,  money,  fame^ 
nour,  or  comeliness  of  person,  &c.  Leon.  Hebreus,  in  his  first  dialogue, 
luceth  them  all  to  these  three,  utile,  jucundum,  honestum,  profitable, 
'.asant,  honest  (out  of  Aristotle,  belike,  8.  moral.)  of  which  he  discourseth 

Polanns,  partit.  Zanchhu,  de  natiirft  Dei.  r.  .1.  coplose  de  hoc  amore  Del  aglt.  *  Nich.  Bcllaa  diacnn. 
de  amatoribus.  Vlrtutem  prorocot,  cuu.tenrat  pai-em  in  terrA,  tranquillitatem  in  af-re,  rentis  UeUUam. 
J  CamcTBrtua,  Emb.  100.  cen.  3.  ^  Dial.  Si,  >  Juven.  ■•  (Sen.  1.  "Cannlnua.  •Thco- 
et.  ^  Plotino.  v  Affiectna  nunc  appctirip  potcntiip.  nunc  rationalla ;  alter  cerebro  reaidet,  alter  he^e, 
ie,  he.  4  Cor  varie  Inclinatur,  nunc  gaudens.  nunc  morrcna ;  atatlm  ex  tlmore  naiidtnr  lelotypla, 

ir,  Rpea,  deapcratio. 
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at  large ;  and  whatsoever  is  beautifull  and  fair,  is  referred  to  them,  or  any 
way  to  be  desired.  '  To  profitable^  is  tiscribed  healthy  wealthy  honour^  8^e, 
which  is  rather  ambition ^  desire,  covetousness^  then  love.  Friends,  children., 
love  of  women,  *  all  delightftill  and  pleasant  objects,  are  referred  to  the  jecondt 
The  love  of  honest  things  consists  in  vertue  aod  ^trisdoine/  and  is  preferred 
before  that  which  is  profitable  and  pleasant ;  intellectually  about  that  which 
is  honest.  ^  S^.  Austin  calls  proJitablCy  worldly ;  pleasant y  carnal ;  lionest, 
spirituall.  "  Of  and  from  all  three,  result  charity,  friendship,  eaul  true  ' 
love,  which  respects  God  and  our  neighbour.  Of  each  of  these  I  will  briefly 
dilate,  and  shew  in  what  sort  they  cause  melancholy. 

Amongst  all  these  fair  entising  objects,  which  procure  love,  and  bewitch  | 
the  soul  of  man,  there  is  none  so  moving,  so  forcible  as  profit ;  and  that  > 
which  carrieth  with  it  a  shew  of  commodity.     Health  indc^  is  a  pretious 
thing,  to  recover  and  preserve  which,  we  will  undergo  any  misery,  drink 
bitter  potions,  freely  give  our  goods  :  restore  a  man  to  his  health,  his  purse 
lies  open  to  thee  ;  bountifull  he  is,  thankfiill  and  beholding  to  thee ;  but  give 
him  wealth  and  honour,  give  him  gold,  or  what  shall  be  for  his  advantage 
and  preferment,  and  thou  shalt  command  his  affections,  oblige  him  eternally 
to  thee,  heart,  hand,  life,  and  all,  is  at  thy  service;  thou  art  his  dear  and 
loving  friend,  good  and  gracious  lord  and  master,  his  Meecenas;  he  is  thy 
slave,  thy  vassal!,  most  devote,  afiectioned,  and  bound  in  all  duty.     Tell  him 
good  tydings  in  this  kinde,  there  spoke  an  angel,  a  blessed  hour  that  brings 
in  gain ;  he  is  thy  creature,  and  thou  his  creator ;  he  hugges  and  admires 
thee ;  he  is  thine  for  ever.     No  loadstone  so  attractive  as  that  of  profit ;  none  | 
so  fair  an  object  as  this  of  gold  :  ^  nothing  wins  a  man  sooner  than  a  good  turn ;  ' 
bounty  and  liberality  command  body  and  soul. 

Munera  (crede  mihi)  placant  homincequft  Deosque :  I         Good  turns  do  padfie  both  God  and  men, 
Placatur  donis  Jui>[ter  ipse  datis.  |         And  Jupiter  himself  Is  won  by  tbem. 

Gold,  of  all  Other,  is  a  most  delirious  object;  a  sweet  light,  a  goodly  lus- 
tre it  hath;  gratius  aurum  qudm  solem  intuemur,  saith  Austin,  and  we  had 
rather  see  it  than  the  sun.  Sweet  and  pleasant  in  getting,  in  keeping,  it 
seasons  all  our  labours :  intolerable  pains  we  take  for  it,  base  imployments, 
endure  bitter  flouts  and  taunts,  long  journeys,  heavy  burdens;  all  are  made 
light  and  casie  by  this  hope  of  gain. 

at  mibl  plaudo 

Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  arcA. 

The  sight  of  gold  refresheth  our  spirits,  and  ravisheth  our  hearts,  as  that 
Babylonian  garment  and  ^  golden  wedge  did  Achan  in  the  camp ;  the  very 
sight  and  hearing  sets  on  fire  his  soul  with  desire  of  it.  It  will  make  a  man 
run  to  the  Antipodes,  or  tarry  at  home  and  turn  parasite,  lye,  flatter,  prosti- 
tute himself,  swear  and  bear  false  witness ;  he  will  venture  his  body,  kill  a 
king,  murther  his  father,  and  damn  his  soul  to  come  at  it.  Formosior  auri 
massa,  as  *  he  well  observed,  the  mass  of  gold  is  fairer  than  all  your  Greecian 
pictures,  that  Apelles,  Phidias,  or  any  doting  painter,  could  ever  make :  we 
are  enamoured  with  it, 

r  Prima  ferft  iK>ta,  et  cunctis  noUssima  templts, 
Dlritln  ut  crescant. 

All  our  labours,  studies,  endeavoure,  vows,  prayers  and  wishes,  are  to  get  it, 
how  to  compass  it. 

■  Htcc  est  ilia  cui  famulatur  maximus  orbis, 
Diva  potens  mum,  domltrizqne  Pecunia  fkti. 

This  is  the  great  goddess  we  adore  and  worship ;  this  is  the  sole  object  of 

'  Ad  utile  sanitas  refertur ;  utilium  est  amblUo,  cupldo,  desiderium,  potius  quam  amor,  ezcessus,  avaritia. 
■  Picolom.  grad.  7.  cap.  1.  'Lib.  dc  amidt.    Unlc  mmdanum,  camale Jncuadum,  splritnale  honestum. 

"  Ex  singulis  tribus  fit  caritas  et  amldtia,  quae  reapidt  Denm  et  proximum.  *  Btnefturtores  predpue 

amamus.    Vires,  3.  de  animA.         *Jo«.  7.         «Petnmlus  Arbiter.        rJuttnaUs.        ■  Job.  Secund.  Hb. 
gylvarum. 
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desire.  If  we  have  it,  as  we  think,  we  are  made  forever  thrice  happy, 
noes,  lords,  Arc.  If  we  lose  it,  we  are  dull,  heavy,  dejected,  discontent, 
lerablc,  desperate,  and  mad.  Our  estate  and  bene  esse  ebl>s  and  flows 
li  our^pommoditv  ;  and  as  we  arc  endowed  or  enriched,  so  are  we  beloved 
1  esteemed  :  it  lasts  -no  ionp^er  than  our  wealth ;  when  that  is  gone,  and  the 
lect  removed,  farewell  friendship :  as  long  as  bounty,  8;ood  cheer,  and 
rards,  wore  to  be  hoj>ed,  friends  enough ;  they  were  tied  to  thee  by  the 
th,  and  would  follow  thee  as  crows  do  a  carcass :  but,  when  thy  goodls  are 
ne  and  spent,  the  lamp  of  their  love  is  out ;  and  thou  shalt  be  contemned, 
>rncd,  hated,  injured.  "  Lucians  Timon,  when  he  lived  in  prosperity,  was 
i  sole  s|>ectaclc  of  Greece,  oncly  admired ;  who  but  Timon  f  Every  body 
ed,  honoured,  applauded  him;  each  man  offered  him  his  service,  and 
ight  to  be  kin  to  him :  but,  when  his  gold  was  spent,  his  fair  possessions 
ne,  farewell  Timon ;  none  so  ugly,  none  so  defonned,  so  odious  an  abject 
Timon ;  no  man  so  ridiculous  on  a  sudden  :  they  gave  him  a  penny  to  buy 
"ope;  no  man  would  know  him. 

*Tis  the  generall  humour  of  the  world ;  commodity  steers  our  affections 
"oughout;  we  love  those  that  arc  fortunate  and  rich,  that  thrive,  or  by 
lom  we  may  receive  nuituall  kindness,  hope  for  like  curtesies,  get  any  good, 
in  or  profit;  hate  those,  and  abhor,  on  the  other  side,  which  are  poor  and 
serable,  or  by  whom  we  may  sustain  loss  or  inconvenience.  And  even  those 
it  were  now  familiar  and  dear  unto  us,  our  loving  and  long  friends,  neigh- 
urs,  kinsmen,  allies,  with  whom  we  have  conversed  and  lived  as  so  many 
iryons  for  some  years  past,  striving  still  to  give  one  another  all  good  content 
d  entertainment,  with  mutual  invitations,  feastings,  disports,  offices,  for 
lom  we  would  ride,  run,  spend  our  selves,  and  of  whom  we  have  so  freely  ' 
d  honourably  spoken,  to  whom  we  have  given  all  those  turgent  titles,  and 
ignificent  elogiums,  most  excellent  and  most  noble,  worthy,  wise,  grave, 
imed,  valiant,  &c.  and  magnified  beyond  measure — if  any  controversie 
ise  betwixt  us,  some  trespass,  injury,  abuse,  some  part  of  our  goods  be  de- 
ncd,  a  peace  of  land  come  to  be  litigious,  if  they  cross  us  in  our  suit,  or 
ach  the  string  of  our  commodity,  we  detest  and  depress  them  upon  a  sud- 
n  :  neither  affinity,  consanguinity,  or  old  acquaintance  can  contain  us,  but 
uptojecore  extent  caprificus,     A  golden  apple  sets  altogether  by  the  ears, 

if  a  marrow^  bone  or  hony  comb  were  flung  amongst  bears :  father  and  son, 
other  and  sister,  kinsmen  are  at  odds  :  and  look,  what  malice,  deadly  ha- 
?d,  can  invent,  that  shall  be  done,  Terribiley  dirujn,  pestilens,  atrox^ferum ; 
utuall  injuries,  desire  of  revenge,  and  how  to  hurt  them,  him  and  his,  are 
I  our  studies.  If  our  pleasures  be  interrupt,  we  can  tolerate  it ;  our  bodies 
irt,  we  can  put  it  up  and  be  reconciled ;  but  touch  our  commodities,  we  are 
3st  impatient :  fair  becomes  foul,  the  Graces  are  turned  to  Harpyes,  friendly 
lutations  to  bitter  imprecations,  mutuall  feastings  to  plotting  villanies,  minings 
d  counterminings ;  good  words  to  satyres  and  invectives ;  we  revile  ^  con- 
a ;  nought  but  his  imperfections  are  in  our  eyes ;  he  is  a  base  knave,  a  divil, 
monster,  a  caterpiller,  a  vij)er,  an  hog-rubber,  &c.  Desinit  in  piscem  mu- 
\rformosa  supeme :  This  scene  is  altered  on  a  sudden;  love  is  turned  to 
.te,  mirth  to  melancholy  :  so  furiously  are  we  most  part  bent,  our  affections 
:ed  upon  this  object  of  commodity,  and  upon  money,  the  desire  of  which 

excess  is  covetousness.  Ambition  tyranuizeth  over  our  souls,  as  ^  f  have 
ewed,  and  in  defect  crucifies  as  much  ;  as,  if  a  man  by  negligence,  ill  hus- 
ndry,  improvidence,  prodigality,  waste  and  consume  his  goods  and  fortunes, 
ggery  follows,  and  melancholy :  he  becomes  an  abject,  ^  odious,  and  worse 
en  an  infidel^  in  not  pror^i  ding  for  his  family. 

•  I«»clanu]i,  Timon.        ^  Pera.        '  Part.  1.  wet.  '2.  meinh.  .1.  iiib.  V2.       ''  1  Tim.  1.  S. 
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SuESECT.  II. — Pleasant  Objects  of  Love. 

Pleasant  objects  are  infinite,  whether  they  be  such  as  have  life,  or  be ' 
without  life.     Inanimate  are  countries,  provinces,  towers,  towns,  cities,  as  he' 
said,  *  Pulcherrimam  insulam  videmus,  etiam  cum  non  videmus;  we  see  a  fair 
island  by  description,  when  we  see  it  not.     The  ^sun  never  saw  a  fairer  city, 
Thessala  TempCy  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant  walks,  groves,  fountains,  &c. 
The  heaven  it  self  is  said  to  be  ^  fair  or  foul ;  fair  buildings,  ^  fair  pictures,  all 
artificiaU,  elaborate,  and  curious  works,  clothes,  give  an  admirable  lustre :  we 
admire,  and  gaze  upon  them,  ut pueriJunonis  avem,  as  children  do  on  a  pea- 
cock, a  fair  dog,  a  fair  horse  and  hawk,  &c.     (}  Thessalus  amat  equum 
pullinumy  buculum  JEgyptius,  Lacedcemonius  catulunij  |*c.)  such  things   we 
love,  are  most  gracious  in  our  sight,  acceptable  unto  us,  and  whatsoever  else 
may  cause  this  passion,  if  it  be  superfluous  or  immoderately  loved,as  Guianerius 
observes.     These  things  in  themselves  are  pleasing  and  good,  singular  oma-\ 
ments,  necessary,  comely,  and  fit  to  be  had  ;  but  when  we  fix  an  immoderate  | 
eye,  and  dote  on  them  over  much,  this  pleasure  may  turn  to  pain,  bring  much' 
sorrow  and  discontent  unto  us,  work  our  finall overthrow,  and  cause  melancholy'} 
in  the  end.     Many  are  carried  away  with  those  bewitching  sports  of  gaming,| 
hawking,  hunting,  and  such  vain  pleasures,  J  as  I  have  said  :  some  with  immo-|/ 
derate  desire  of  fame,  to  be  crowned  in  the  Olympicks,  knighted  in  the  field,!  ■ 
&c.  and  by  these  means  ruinate  themselves.     The  lascivious  dotes  on  his  fair  ' 
mistress,  tne  glutton  on  his  dishes,  which  are  infinitely  varied  to  please  the 
palate,  the  epicure  on  his  severall  pleasures,  the  superstitious  on  his  idol,  and 
fats  himself  with  future  joys,  as  Turks  feed  themselves  with  an  imaginary  per- 
swasion  of  a  sensuall  paradise :  so  severall  pleasant  objects  diversely  attect 
divers  men.    But  the  fairest  objects  and  entisings  proceed  from  men  themselves, : 
which  most  frequently  captivate,  allure,  and  make  them  dote  beyond  all  mea- 
sure upon  one  another,  and  that  for  many  respects:  first,  as  some  suppose,  by  that 
secret  force  of  stars,  {quod  me  tibi  temperat  astrum  ?)  they  do  singularly  dote 
on  such  a  man,  hate  such  again,  and  can  give  no  reason  for  it.     ^  Non  amo  /e, 
Sabidiy  Sfc.  Alexander  admired  Hepheestion,  Adrian  Antinous,  Nero  Sporus, 
&c.     The  physicians  refer  this  to  their  temperament ;  astrologers  to  trine  and 
sextile  aspects,  or  opposite  to  their  severall  ascendents,  lords  of  their  genitures, 
love  and  hatrcKl  of  planets ;  ^  Cicogna,  to  concord  and  discord  of  spirits ;  but 
most  to  outward  graces.     A  merry  companion  is  welcome  and  acceptable  to 
all  men;  and  therefore,  saith  ""Gomesius,  princes  and  great  men  entertain 
jesters  and  players  commonly  in  their  courts.     But  spares  cum  paribus  facil- 
lime  congregantur ;  *tis  that  ^  similitude  of  manners,  which  ties  most  men  in  an 
inseparable  link,  as,  if  they  be  addicted  to  the  same  studies  or  disports,  they 
delight  in  one  anothers  companies ;  birds  of  a  feather  will  gather  together ; 
if  they  be  of  divers  inclinations,  or  opposite  in  manners,  they  can  seldome 
agree.     Secondly,  p  affability,  custome,  and  famiharity,  may  convert  nature 
many  times,  though  they  be  different  in  manners,  as,  if  they  be  country-men, 
fellow-students,  colleagues,  or  have  been  fellow-souldiers,  *»  brethren  in  affile-   i 
tion,  (^  acerba  calamitatum  societas  diversi  etiam  ingenii  homines  conjungit) 
affinity,  or  some  such  accidentall  occasion  :  though  they  cannot  agree  amongst 
themselves,  they  will  stick  together  like  burrs,  and  hold  against  a  third :  so, 
afler  some  discontinuance,  or  death,  enmity  ceaseth  ;  or  in  a  forrain  place. 

*  Lip«.  epist.  Camdeno.  '  LeUnd  of  St.  Edmondabury.  t  Coelum  Mrenum,  ccelum  visu  focdum. 

Folyd.  lib.  1.  de  AngUA.  ^  Credo  cauidem,  tItos  ducent  £  marmore  vultui.  '  Max.  Tyrius,  »er. 

9.  i  Part.  1.  sec.  2.  memb.  3.  '  Mart.  >  Omni/,  mag.  Ub.  12.  cap.  8.  ■  De  sale  genlali, 

I.  3.  c.  15.  ■  Theod.  Prodromui  amor.  Ub.  8.  •  SimiUtudo  morum  parit  amidtiam.         p  Vives,  3. 

de  AnimA.  4  Qui  slmul  fec^re  naoAraglam,  sat  un&  pertuMire  yinciila,  vel  coiuHll  co^juratlonisre  sod- 

etate  junguntur,  invicem  amant :  Brutum  et  Caaalum  Inyicem  infenaoa  Cesariamu  domlnatua  condliavit. 
i^mUiua  Lepidas  et  Juliua  FlaccuB,  quum  euent  inhnidsalml,  cenaores  renundati,  aimultates  illlco  depo. 
auere.    Scultet,  cap.  4.  de  cauasA  amor.        'Papinius. 
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A  tliirtl  cause  ofluvi-  jiikI  Initio  may  he  imitiidl  offices,  acceplam  benfJld^^M 
'conimeiid  Iiini,  ii»!  tmn  kinilty,  take  lus  pait  in  a  fiiiftrrcll,  relieve  liim  iti^^| 
misery  :  lliou  wuiiiesl  liim   for  ever :  <lo  ihe  opposite,  and  be  sure  of  a  ^^M 
potuaJI  uinuy.     Praiso  ami   disprnisc   ol'  each  oliier  do  as  mucli,  Uhh^H 
unknown,  as 'Sclmppiiis  by  S<.-alig;er  nntlCasaubonus:  matutmuium  «ra^^| 
who  but  Scaligi-r  with  bim  >  whnt  encomions,  cpithelcs,  clogiuma  !    Aati^U 
sapientia,  perpetuus  diclalor,  lilcrnrum  ornamentuta,  Europm  vtiraeuU^^k 
Doble  Scaiiger,  incredibilis  ingtnii prmitnulia,  ^c.     Diit  polttit  ijuam  Am^H 
NtAHt  per  omnia  oimparandus ;  scripla  ejug  aarca,  andlia  dt  vislo  dtlap^^ 
poplUibiia  veiieramur  fiexit.  Sec.     Bnt,  wlicn  they  liegan  to  vnry,  iione,]^| 
absunl  as  Scalier,  so  v-ile  and  base,  ns  hU  books  dt  Bardonum  fandlid  ^H 
other  BuTyricall  bvectivta,  may  witness.     Ovid.  i?i  {bin,  Arcliilocbus  IiinigdH 
was  not  90  bittur.     Another  great  tye  or  cause  of  love,  is  consanguinJly  :^^| 
rents  are  dear  lo  their  children,  ehitilreii  to  their  |>arcnts,  brotbera  anil  eist3|| 
coseus  of  all  sorta,  as  an  hen  and  chickens,  nil  of  a  knot ;  every  ciow  UiiaEj 
lier  own  bini  fairest.     Many  memorable  examples  are  in  this  kinile ;  and  'tis 
jiortenli  iimile,  if  they  do  not ;  "a  mother  cannot  forget  her  child;  Salomon  so 
found  out  the  true  owner:  love  of  parents  may  not  be  concealed:  'lis  nalunll, 
descends;  and  they  thnt  arc  inhumane  in  this  kiiide,  are  unworthy  of  tliat  air 
they  breath,  and  of  tlic  four  eJenients :  yet  many  unnaturall  eKamplea  we  have 
in  Ibis  rank,  of  hard-hearted  parents,  disobedient  children,  of '  disagreeing 
brotJicrs ;  nothing  so  common.     The  love  of  kinsmen  is  grown  coltl :  nuuty 
iintmen  (as  tlie  saying  is)  few  friends.     If  thine  estate  bo  good,  and  ltioaj| 
ablerar pari  referre,  to  re<]uiU'  their  kindness,  there  will  be  mutiiall  o 
pondence ;  otherwise  thou  art  a  burden,  most  oilinus  to  tliem  above  all  o 
The  last  object  tliat  lyes  man  and  man,  is  comeliness  of  person,  and  b 
atone,  as  men  love  women  with  a  wanton  eye;  which  mit'    " 
hernicall,  or  Love- Melancholy.     Other  loves  (saith  "  Piciiii.nnneus)  nre  sn 
called  with  some  contraction,  as  the  love  of  wine,  gold,  &c.  luil  ibis  of  women 
is  predominant  in  an  higher  si  rain,  whose  pait  affected  is  the  iiier ;  and  this  loi^' 
deserves  a  longer  explication,  and  shall  be  dilated  apart  in  the  neit  aectlM^^^ 

tSuBsECT.  IK. — Honest  Objects  of  Lave, 
Bkahty  is  the  common  object  of  all  love;  as  ^jet  draws  a  straw,  to  d 

lieauty  love :  vertue  and  honesty  are  great  motives,  and  give  as  fair  a  IhMk 
as  the  rest,  especially  if  tliey  be  sincere  and  right,  not  fucatp.  hut  proceeding 
from  true  form,  and  nn  incorrupt  Judgement.  Those  two  Venus  twins.  Kros 
and  AnteroB,  are  then  most  firm  and  fast.  For  many  times  otherwise  t 
are  deceived  by  their  flattering  Gnathoes,  dissembling  camelions,  out*' 
hyjtocrites,  that  make  a  shew  of  great  love,  learning,  pretend  honi 
veriue,  zeal,  modesty,  with  afl'ccted  looks  and  counterfeit  gestures :  iblfl 
protestations  often  steal  away  the  hearts  and  favours  of  men,  and  de< 
them,  specie  virlutis  el  umbrd,  when  as,  reverd  and  indeed,  there  is  no  worth 
or  honesty  at  all  in  them,  no  truth,  but  meer  hypocrisie,  subtilty.  knavery, 
and  Ihe  like.  As  true  friends  they  arc,  as  he  that  Coelius  Secundus  met  by 
the  high  way  side;  and  hard  it  is,  in  this  temporising  age,  lo  distinguisJi 
such  companions,  or  to  finde  them  out.  Such  Gnathoes  as  these  for  the  most 
pait  belong  to  great  men,  and  by  thisglojiing  flattery,  affability,  and  suchlike 
philters,  so  dive  and  insinuate  into  their  favours,  that  they  are  taken  for  men  of 
excellent  worth,  wisdomc,  learning,  demi- gods,  and  so  screw  themselves  into 

•  liwmtea  r>annnln  prvdiill,  nl,  ciiium  «llni]u>  nnilFitliiin  vrU*',  Uliim  liudil,  qiwt  Inu  lalUiim 
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dignities,  honours,  offices :  but  these  men  cause  harsh  confusion  often,  and 
as  many  stirs  as  Rehoboams  counsellors  in  a  common- wealth,  overtlirow  them- 
selves and  others.     Tandlerus,  and  some  authors  make  a  doubt,  whether 
love  and  hatred  may  be  compelled  by  philters  or  characters ;  Cardan,  and 
Marbodius,  by  pretious  stones  and  amulets ;  astrologers,  by  election  of  times,  , 
&c.  as  y  I  shall  elsewhere  discuss.     The  true  object  of  this  honest  love  is  • 
vertue,  wisdome,  honesty,  *  reall  worth,  interna  forma ;  and  this  love  cannot  I 
deceive  or  be  compelled :  ut  ameris,  amabilis  esto;  love  it  self  is  the  most  potent 
philtrum,  vertue  and  wisdome,  ^ra^ia  gratumfacien8,\he  sole  and  only  grace, 
not  counterfeit,  but  open,  honest,  simple,  wdiked y^  descending  from  heaven , 
as  our  apostle  hath  it,  an  infused  habit  from  God,  which  hath  given  several! 
gifts,  as  wit,  learning,  tongues,  for  which  they  shall  be  amiable  and  gratious 
{Eph,  4.  1 1),  as  to  Saul  stature  and  a  goodly  presence  (1  Sam. 9.  2)  :  Joseph 
found  favour  in  Pharaohs  court  (Gen.  39)  for  ^his  person;  and  Daniel  with 
the  princes  of  the  eunuchs  (Dan.  1.  9.)  Christ  was  gratious  with  God  and  men 
i^Luk,  2.  52).     There  is  still  some  pecuhar  grace,  as  of  good  discourse,  elo- 
quence, wit,  honesty,  which  is  the  primum  mobile y  first  mover,  and  a  most 
forcible  loadstone  to  draw  the  favours  and  good  wills  of  mens  eys,  ears,  and 
affections  unto  them.     When  Jesus  spake,  they  were  all  astonied  at  his  an- 
swers, {Luk.  2. 47)  and  wondred  at  his  gratious  words  which  proceeded  from 
his  mouth.     An  orator  steals  away  the  hearts  of  men,  and,  as  another  Orpheus, 
^uo  vult,  wide  vulty  he  puis  them  to  him  by  speech  alone :  a  sweet  voice 
causeth  admiration ;  and  he  that  can  utter  himself  in  good  words,  in  our  or- 
dinary phrase,  is  called  a  proper  man,  a  divine  spirit.     For  which  cause,  be- 
like, our  old  poets,  senatus  populusque  poetarum,  made  Mercury  the  gentle- 
man-usher to  the  Graces,  captain  of  eloquence,  and  those  Charites  to  be  Jupi- 
ters  and  Eurynomes  daughters,  descended  from  above.  Though  they  be  other- 
wise deformed,  crooked,  ugly  to  behold,  those  good  parts  of  the  minde  deno- 
minate them  fair.     Plato  commends  the  beauty  of  Socrates ;  yet  who  was  more 
grim  of  countenance,  stern  and  ghastly  to  look  upon  ?     So  are  and  have  been 
many  great  philosophers,  as  *^  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes,  deformed,  most  part, 
in  that  which  is  to  be  seen  with  the  eys,  but  most  elegant  in  that  which  is 
not  to  be  seen,     Sape  sub  attritd  latitat  sapientia  veste,     .^sop,  Democritus, 
Aristotle,  Politianus,  Melancthon,  Gesner,  &c.  withered  old  men,  Sileni  Aid- 
biadis,  very  harsh  and  impolite  to  the  eye;  but  who  were  so  terse, polite,eloquent, 
generally  learned,  temperate,  and  modest  ?     No  man  then  living  was  so  fair  as 
Alcibiades,  so  lovely,  quoad  superficiem,  to  the  eye,  as  ^  Boethius  observes : 
but  he  had  corpus  turpissimum  interne,  a  most  deformed  soul.     Honesty, 
vertue,  fair  conditions,  are  great  entisers  to  such  as  are  well  given,  and  much 
avail  to  get  the  favour  and  good  will  of  men.  Abdolonymus,  in  Curtius,  a  poor 
man  (but,  which  mine  author  notes,  *  the  cause  of  this  poverty  was  his  honesty), 
for  his  modesty  and  continency,  from  a  private  person,  (for  they  found  him  dig- 
ging in  his  garden)  was  saluted  king,  and  prefeiTcd  before  all  the  magniHcoes  of 
his  time:  injecta  ei  vestis  purpurd  auroque  distincta;  a  purple  embroidered 
garment  was  put  upon  him,  ^ and  they  bade  him  wash  himself,  and,  as  he 
2vas  worthy,  take  upon  him  the  stile  and  spirit  of  a  king,  continue  his  con- 
tinency, and  the  rest  of  his  good  parts.      Titus  Pomponius  Atticus,  that 
noble  citizen  of  Rome,  was  so  fair  conditioned,  of  so  sweet  a  carriage,  that 
he  was  generally  beloved  of  all  good  men,  of  Caesar,  Pompey,  Anthony, 
Tully,  of  divers  sects,  &c.  multas  h<Breditates  («  Cornelius  Nepos  writes)  sold 
bonitate  consequutus.     Operce  pretium  audire,  Sfc.  it  is  worthy  of  your  at- 
tention, Livy  cries,  you  that  scorn  all  but  riches,  and  give  no  esteem  to  vertue, 

y  Sect.  seq.  ■  Nihil  divlnlua  homine  probo.  .        *  James,  3.  17.  ^  Gratiorest  pulchro  reniens  ^ 

corpore  virtus.       «  Orat.  18.    Deformes  pleramque  phUosophi  ad  id  quod  In  aspectum  cadit,  eA  parte 
elegantes  qufe  oculos  fugit.  <*  43.  de  consol.  •  Causaa  ei  paupertatis  philosophia,  sicut  plerisque 

probitas  fuit.  '  Ablue  corpus*  et  cape  regis  animum,  et  in  e«n  fortunam,  qui  dignus  es,  continentiam 

islam  prefer.  c  VitA  ejus. 
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KTcepl  Ikcff  lie  vralihi/  wilhaU,  Q.  CiiieirtnalHX  kail  but  four  acre*, 
by  the  content  of  the  tcnatt,  was  chnten  dictator  of  Rome.* 
nccoiint  were  Cnto,  Fabritius,  Aristidts,  Anlanimis,  Prohits,  tor  their  i 
nent  worth  :  so  Cissar,  Trajan,  AlexniKlcr,  admired  for  vabiir  :  '  MepI 
loved  Alexnnder,  but  Parmcnio  the  kln^:  Titut  deliciir  Aurannt  j 
■nd,  which  Aureliua  Victor  hatli  of  Vespasian,  the  dillttig  of  his  time, 
i  £dg;ar  Etheling  was  in  England,  for  his  ^  excellent  vertues :  their  nvmorv 
in  yrt  fresh,  nweet;  and  we  love  tliem  many  ages  after,  tiiougb  tliey  br 
dead.  Suavem  tne-moriam  sua  reliquit,  soilh  lipsius  ot  his  friend;  hving, 
and  dead  tliey  nre  all  <>ne.  '  /  have  ever  loved,  as  thou  knouxst,  (so  1^1' 
wrote  to  Dolabella)  Marcus  Brutus,  fur  his  preat  wit,  singular  ho/Ui 
cnotlancy,  »\rtet  condiliont :  and  Ixflieve  it,  ''there  is  nothing 
and  fair  as  vertue.  I  "  do  mightily  love  Caleinnvs,  (so  Pllny  writes  to 
!4oasius)  a  most  industrious,  eloquent,  upright  man  ;  uihtck  u  all  in  all  tutlh 
mr.  The  aU'eclion  came  IVom  his  good  parts.  And,  aaS'.  Austin  commenU 
on  the  84  Psalm,  "  there  is  a  peculiar  beauli/  of  justice,  and  inward  bcautv, 
uihich  we  lee  with  the  eyes  nfaur  hearts,  lofe,  and  are  enamoured  with,  as 
in  martyrs  :  though  their  bodies  be  tern  in  pieces  with  untd  bemis,  yet  this 
beauty  shines,  and  we  love  their  vertues.  n  The  Stoicks  are  of  opinion  that 
a  vise  man  is  only  lair;  and  Cato  (in  Tully.  3,  de  Finibus)  contends  the 
same,  that  the  linearaenta  of  the  minde  are  far  fairer  than  those  of  the  ' 
incompamhly  beyond  them  :  wisdom  and  valour,  accoiding  to  '<  Xeno] 
especially  deserve  the  name  of  beauty,  and  denominate  one  I'atr ;  el  i 
jtarahiliter  pulchrior  est  (as  Auslin  holds)  Vcrita*  Christianorum 
Helena  Oreecorum.  Wine  is  strong  ;  the  king  is  strong  ;  women  are  tl 
hut  truth  overcometh  all  things  ( 1  Esd.  3.  10,  II,  12).  Blessed  is  (A 
that  fndeth  uiitdom,  and  gelteth  understanding ;  far  the  merckat 
thereof  is  better  then  silver,  and  the  gain  thereof  better  then  gold ;  it- 
more  precious  then  pearls  s  and  all  the  things  thou  canst  desire  art  not  to  be 
compared  to  her  (Prov,  3.  13,  14,  15).  A  wise,  true,  just,  upright,  and 
goorl  man,  I  say  it  again,  is  onely  fair.  '  It  'n  reported  of  Magdalen,  Queen 
of  France,  and  wife  to  Lewis  llth,  a  Scottish  woman  by  birth,  that,  walking 
forth  in  an  evening  with  her  ladies,  she  spied  M.  Alanus,  one  of  the  kings 
chaplains,  a  silly,  old,  *  hard-favoured  man,  fast  asleep  in  a  bower,  and 
kiswd  him  sweetly  :  when  the  young  ladies  laughed  at  her  for  it,  she  replied, 
that  it  was  not  his  person  that  she  did  embrace  and  reverence,  but,  wiili 
a  Platonick  love,  the  divine  beauty  of '  his  soul.  Thus,  in  all  agea.  vertue 
hath  been  adored,  admired  ;  a  singular  lustre  hiith  proceeded  from  it;  and 
the  more  vertuous  he  is,  the  more  gratious,  the  more  admired.  No  man  so 
much  followed  upon  earth  as  Christ  himself;  and,  as  the  Psalmist  saitli 
(45.  2).  he  was  fairer  then  the  sons  of  men.  Chrysostome  (Wow.  8,  in 
Mat.)  Bernard  (Scr.  1.  de  omnibus  Sanctis),  Austin  Cassiodore.  Hier.  (in  9 
Mat.)  interpret  it  of  the  °  beauty  of  his  person  ;  there  was  a  divine  niajcstie 
in  his  looks:  it  shincd  like  lightning,  and  drew  all  men  to  it:  but  Basil, 
Cyril  (lib.  6.  super.  55.  Esay),  Theoflorel,  Arnobius,  &c.  of  llie  beauty 
af  his  divinity,  justice,  grace,  doauence,  &c,  Thomas  (in  Psal.  44)  of 
^    *     ""       'lus,    and    Peter    Morales  (lib.  de    puUhriliid. 

I  Ertjnr  EIIk11ii»,  EiiBloiiiJ',  .l.irllnp, 
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both :    and    so    doth    Baradius, 
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lesu  ct  Marine),  adding  as  much  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary, htec 

alios  formd  prtBcesserit  omnes,  according  to  that  prediction  of  Sibylla  CamsDa. 
Be  they  present  or  absent,  near  us,  or  afar  oiF,  this  beauty  shines,  and  will  at- 
tract men  many  miles  to  come  and  visite  it.  Plato  and  rythagoras  left  their 
countrey,  to  see  those  wise  Egyptian  priests:  ApoUonius  travelled  into 
i^thiopia,  Persia,  to  consult  with  the  Magi,  Bracnmanni,  Gymnosophists. 
The  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  visit  Solomon  ;  and  many,  saith  **  Hierom,  went 
out  of  Spain  and  remote  places  a  thousand  miles,  to  behold  that  eloquent 
Livy ;  ^  Multi  Romam,  nan  ut  urbem  pulcherrimam,  aut  urbis  et  orbis  do^ 
minum  Octavianum,  sed  ut  hunc  unum  invUerent  audirentque,  a  Qadibus 
profecti  sunt.  No  beauty  leaves  such  an  impression,  strikes  so  deep,  ^  or  lioks 
the  souls  of  metl  closer  then  vertue. 

>  Non,  per  l>eof»  aut  pictor  posset, 
Aut  statuarius  ullus,  fingere 
Talem  pulchritudinem,  qualem  virtus  habet : 

no  painter,  no  graver,  no  carver,  can  express  vertues  lustre,  or  those  ad- 
mirable rayes  that  come  from  it,  those  enchanting  rayes  that  enamour  poste- 
rity, those  everlasting  rayes  that  contiifne  to  the  worlds  end.  Many,  saith 
Phavorinus,  that  loved  and  admired  Alcibiadcs  in  his  youth,  knew  not, 
cared  not  for  Alcibiadcs  a  man  ;  nunc  intuentes  qumrebant  Alcibiadem  :  but 
the  beauty  of  Socrates  is  still  the  same;  ^vertues  lustre  never  fades,  is  ever 
fresh  and  green,  semper  viva  to  all  succeeding  ages,  and  a  most  attractive 
loadstone,  to  draw  and  combine  such  as  are  present.  For  that  reason,  behke. 
Homer  feigns  the  three  graces  to  be  Unked  and  tied  hand  in  hand,  because 
the  hearts  of  men  are  so  firmly  united  with  such  graces.  *0  sweet  bands^ 
(Seneca  exclaims)  which  so  happily  combine^  that  those  which  are  bound  by 
them  love  their  binders^  desiring^  withall,  much  more  harder  to  be  bounds 
arid,  as  so  many  Geryons,  to  be  united  into  one.  For  the  nature  of  true 
friendship  is  to  combine,  to  be  like  affected,  of  one  mindc, 

*  Velle  et  nolle  ambobus  idem,  satiataque  toto 
Mens  aevo 

as  the  poet  saith,  still  to  continue  one  and  the  same.  And  where  this  love 
takes  place,  there  is  peace  and  quietness,  a  true  correspondence,  perfect 
amity,  a  diapason  of  vowes  and  wishes,  the  same  opinions,  as  betwixt  **  Da- 
vid and  Jonathan,  Damon  and  Pythias,  Pylades  and  Orestes,  ^  Nisus  and 
Eiiryalus,  Theseus  and  Pirithous:  **they  will  live  and  die  together,  and 
prosecute  one  another  with  good  turns,  (*  nam  vinci  in  amore  turpissimum 
putant)  not  only  living,  but,  when  their  friends  are  dead,  with  tombs  and 
monuments,  nsenias,  epitaphs,  elegies,  inscriptions,  pyramids,  obelisks,  statues, 
images,  pictures,  histories,  poems,  annals,  feasts,  anniversaries,  many  ages 
after  (as  Platos  scliollers  did)  they  will  parentare  still,  omit  no  good  office 
that  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  their  names,  honours,  and  eternal  me- 
mory. ^  Ilium  cohribus,  ilium  cerd,  ilium  are,  Sfc.  He  did  express  his 
friends  iyi  colours,  in  wax,  in  brass,  in  ivory,  marble,  gold  and  silver,  (as 
Pliny  reports  of  a  citizen  in  Rome)  and  in  a  great  auditory,  not  long  since, 
recited  a  just  volume  of  his  life.  In  another  place,  ^  speaking  of  an  epigram 
whicli  Martial  had  composed  in  praise  of  him,  He  gave  me  as  much  as  he 
might,  and  would  have  done  more  if  he  could:  though  what  can  a  man  give 
more  then  honour ,  glory ,  and  eternity  ?  But  that  which  he  wrote, per adven- 

«*  Prafat.  bib.  vulgar.  •  Pars,  inscrip.  Tit.  Llvil  statute  PaUvii.  "  A  true  loves  knot.  »  Stobseus, 
h  Grsco.  1  Solinus.  Pulchri  nulla  est  fades.  •  O  duldsslmi  laqnei»  qui  tam  felidter  devlndunt,  ut 
etiain  u  vinctis  diliganlur !  qui  a  Gratils  vincU  sunt,  cupiuut  arctius  deligari,  et  in  unum  redlgl.  "  Statins, 
fc  He  loved  him,  as  he  loved  his  own  soul,  1  Sam.  15.  1.  Beyond  the  love  of  women.  •  Virg.  9.  Mu.  Qui 
super  exanimem  sese  coujecit  amlcum  Confossus.  **  Amicus  anirase  dimidium.  AusUn.  eonfes.  4.  cap.  6. 
Quod  de  Virgilio  Horatiua,  Et  serves  anlmee  dimidium  mew.  •  PUnius.  '  Ilium  argento  et  auro,  ilium 
ebort;,  munnore  effingit ;  et  nuper,  ingenU  adhibito  auditorio,  ingentem  de  vitA  ejus  librum  recituvit.  epist. 
lib.  4.  epist.  6ri.  t  Lib.  4.  ep.  fil.  Prisco  suo.  Dedit  mihi  quantum  potult  maximum,  daturas  ampliuv,  si 
potuisset.  Tametsi  quid  homini  dari  potest  majus  qoam  gloria,  lau«,  et  stemitas }  At  non  enwt  fortaMe 
qii<Y  scripsit.    Ille  tamen  scripsil,  tamquam  essent  futura. 


latB-MAnekclf.  [Put.  ft.  S 
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Morin,  10  doliralK  s  fcook  U>  Im  nne,  lu  mile  kn  Ue,  Ac, 
I,  ofwon,  hiilnTwigra(ilK/i,  ln*e  ctet  done :  ««1  Uic  gicaaM 
«■  lake  of  tlnr  •rfmrics.  lopefMarte  Uwm  viUi  «un^ 

^  aad  'til  Intli  »*ye(  i' P<«*  ibcmbmiI.  h  ■  PhOa  mca  w  to 
IuIm  JotiiM,  is  the  fboftC  book  of  tbe  bfe  ud  dM4*  of  P^ 


Nof  iomatir  Urn  m»  otktr  tick  mt*  Jo,  witk  iUu  etuUammr,  m^eetiom,  mad 
piftf,  I  Aaw  umtttrUUtit  fo  wriU  kis  lift  i  tiitc*  my /orimmtt  teiti  mat  ylm 
mt  (tact  to  makt  a  wort  gumfttaatiM  memK»riil,  I  dU  frrjarm  ikotm  ritm  to 
hu  MMTtd  €ui*M.  whici  a  mall,  ptrhapt,  bMl  a  lihrmlwil  can  afford.  Ball 
'  nm-.  WtiMG  iliii  inw  lorn  i*  wanting,  llKra  no  be  no  &tm  peace,  ftieudahip 
frou  tmh  outward,  coaBtefeit,  or  (m  aomt  bj  Ri(«L-ts,  to  img  diaKnfaW, 
ttU  iboy  bare  MitriBed  tbrir  own  cwb,  which,  iipoo  nery  ■Bkll  CKCMiaa, 
bmk*  out  into  viiinit;,  open  wir,  defiancv,  beail-bnniingc,  vhii^WfiB^,  n- 
luniiiiea,  coDtcntiuiit,  and  till  mvnner  of  bil(«r  mdancliol*  dawonteDtt.  And 
tboH  luea  which  hnvc  no  oUwr  objcrt  nf  their  kiv«,  thim  ^rctitneu,  walih, 
aiilJuifitJ.Jfc.an^  rather  fntredUicnbrlo?rd;  nee nmani  f/ueniqtta»,nec  ai^im- 
titr  ab  hIIo:  aiid,  howioc'vpr  btim  with  for  n  imir,  yet,  for  their  tyrauny  aid 
iipprcJMion,  |tTi]iiiig,  coTi>touin«a,  cnniah  hardnru.  folly,  intemperaiuw, |^H 
firiidaice,  and  lucli  hkc  vices,  they  an;  genetslly  odioiw,  abhorred  oTatliM^H 
(iod  and  men.  ^^M 


wife  luiil  children,  friends,  twighbouta,  all  tlie  world  forsakes  them,  wouU 
fain  lie  rid  of  lliem,  and  are  compelled  niany  times  lo  lay  violent  hands  i>u 
dietii:ore1»eGcid«JudgemenlBOveriiikclhem:  instead ofGcaces.rome  Furies. 
Mo,  wlu:n  fuir'Abi^l,  a  woman  of  singular  wisdome,  was  ncceptnhle  to  Oaiid. 
Nnliid  wan  rliiirhuli  unci  evil-conditioned ;  and  tberGfore  '  Mardochy  wai  re- 
ceived, when  llamnn  whs  executed,  Haman  the  favorite,  ihal  had  l,U  ttat  abavt 
the  other  princm,  to  whnm  all  the  K'tngi  mrvanti,  that  stood  in  the  gatet, 
bowed  their  knees,  and  revtrenced.  Tlioueli  they  flourish  many  limes,  such 
hypocritrs,  uticli  trmgiorixing  fuxcii,  and  tilear  the  worlds  eyes  by  fJaltery. 
bribery,  diMcmbling  thnir  natures,  or  other  mens  weakness,  that  cannot  so  soon 
upprotu'iid  their  trick*,  yet  in  the  end  tliey  will  be  discerned,  and  precipitated 
in  B  moment:  Surely,  saith  David,  thou  hast  set  them  in  slippery  pluecs 
(Pla.  73.  IH);  n>  so  many  Sejani,  they  will  come  down  to  the  Genionian 
acalcii  nnd,  ns  KuMebiuB  m  "'AmmianuM,  that  was  in  such  authority,  ad  ju- 

I    beHilum  imperatnrem,  he  cavt  down  headlong  on  a  suildcn.     Or  put  ease  tlicy 
ivTHpe,  and  n;st  nnmnsked  to  their  livei«  end,  yet,  atler  their  deatli,  their  mn- 

I  niory  itinksa*  n  siiuITe  of  a  candle  put  out;  and  those  that  durst  not  sunmcli 
tu  mntler  nicalnit  them  in  their  Uvea,  will  prosecute  their  name  with  satyr 
lilx-ls,  luul  hitter  iinprvciUtons:  ihcy  tAuxW  male audire  Ju  nil  succeeding  a 
nml  bo  odinuH  to  ilii^  worlds  end. 

MEMB.  111. 
f'Unritij  tmmpusud  of  all  three  kinds.  Pleasant,  Projllable,  Honest. 
Diwiiir.H  tliin  luvc  that  comes  from  profit,  pleasure,  honesty,  (for  od6  g 
tuni  iiskii  another  in  er|uity)  lliat  which  proceeds  from  the  law  of  natun 

fmm  liisiiplint!  nnd  ^illosojihy,  there  is  yet  another  love  compounded  of 

theiu-  thrtri',  which  m  ch<trily,  and  includes  piety,  dilection,   bonevolencc. 

1.  ill  UsUiin.    Mimn-un  *»'«>  vin  hubuil,  &c.         '  Put  tanwn 
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friendship,  even  all  those  vcrtuous  habits ;  for  love  is  the  circle  equaut  of 
all  other  affections  (of  which  Aristotle  dilates  at  large  in  his  Ethicks),  and  is 
commanded  by  God,  which  no  man  can  well  perform,  but  he  that  is  a  Christian, 
and  a  true  regenerate  man.  This  is  "  To  love  God  above  all,  and  our  neigh- 
bour as  our  stlf;  for  this  love  is  lycknus  accendens  et  accensus^  a  communi- 
cating light,  apt  to  illuminate  it  self  as  well  as  others.  All  other  objects  are 
fair,  and  very  beautiful,  I  confess;  kindred,  alliance,  friendship,  the  love  that 
we  owe  to  our  country,  nature,  wealth,  pleasure,  honour,  and  such  moral 
respects,  &c.  of  which  read  ^copious  Aristotle  in  his  Morals:  a  man  is 
beloved  of  a  man,  in  that  he  is  a  man  ;  but  all  these  are  far  more  eminent 
and  great,  when  they  shall  proceed  from  a  sanctified  spirit,  that  hath  a 
true  touch  of  religion,  and  a  reference  to  God.  Nature  binds  all  creatures 
to  love  their  young  ones :  an  hen,  to  preserve  her  brood,  will  run  upon  a 
lion  ;  an  hinde  will  fight  with  a  bull,  a  sow  with  a  bear,  a  silly  sheep  with  a 
fox.  So  the  same  nature  urgetli  a  man  to  love  his  parents,  (^  Dii  me,  pater, 
omnes  oderint,  7ii  te  magis  quam  oculos  amem  meos .')  and  this  love  cannot 
be  dissolved,  as  Tully  holds,  **  unthout  detestable  offence :  but  much  more 
Gods  commandment,  which  injoyus  a  filial  love,  and  an  obedience  in  this 
kind.  *■  The  love  of  brethren  is  great,  and  like  an  arch  of  stones,  where  if 
one  be  displaced,  all  comes  down :  no  love  so  forcible  and  strong,  honest,  to 
the  combination  of  which,  nature,  fortune,  vertue,  happily  concur  ;  yet  this 
love  comes  short  of  it.  Dulce  et  decorum  pro  patrid  mori :  ^  it  cannot  be 
expressed,  what  a  deal  of  charity  that  one  name  of  country  contains.  Amor 
laudis  et  patria  pro  stipendio  est.  The  Decii  did  se  devovtre,  Horatii,  Curii, 
Scsevola,  Regulus,  Codrus,  sacrifice  themselves  for  their  countries  i>eace  and 


irood. 


One  day  the  FabH  stoutlv  warred, 
Oue  day  the  Fabii  were  destroyed. 


'  Una  dies  Fabios  ad  bellum  miserat  omnes :  I 

Ad  belhim  missus  perdidit  una  dies.  | 

Fifty  thousand  Englishmen  lost  their  lives  willingly  neer  Battle  Abby,  in 
defence  of  their  country.  "  P.  ^milius  (1.  6.)  speaks  of  six  senators  of 
Calice,  that  came  with  halters  in  their  hands  to  the  king  of  England,  to  die 
for  the  rest.  This  love  makes  so  many  writers  take  such  pains,  so  many  his- 
tonographers,  physicians,  &c.  or  at  least  as  they  pretend,  for  common  safety, 
and  their  countries  benefit.  ^Sanctum  nomen  atfiicitia,  sociorum  communio 
sacra :  friendship  is  an  holy  name,  and  a  sacred  communion  of  fritnids.. 
"^As  the  sun  is  in  thejirmament,  so  is  friendship  in  the  world,  a  most  divine 
and  heavenly  band.  As  nuptial  love  makes,  this  perfects  mankind,  and  is  to 
be  preferred  (if  you  will  stand  to  the  judgement  of  "Cornelius  Nepos),  before 
athnity,  or  consanguinity;  plus  in  amiciti/i  valet  similitudo  morum,  quam 
(iffinitas,  ^c.  the  cords  of  love  bind  faster  then  any  other  wreath  whatsoever. 
Take  this  away,  and  take  all  pleasure,  joy,  comfort,  happiness,  and  true 
content,  out  of  the  world  ;  *tis  the  greatest  tye,  the  surest  indenture,  strongest 
hand,  and,  as  our  modern  Maro  decides  it,  is  much  to  be  preferred  before 
the  rest. 


y  Hard  is  the  duubt,  and  difficult  to  deem, 
\Vh<*n  all  tbrec  kimis  of  love  together  meet, 
And  do  dispart  the  heart  with  power  extream, 
\\'hcther  shall  weigh  the  bnllance  down  ;  to  wit, 
Tlie  dear  affection  unto  kindred  sweet. 
Or  raging  lire  <»f  love  to  women  kind, 
Or  zeaJ  of  frii'iicis,  conibin'd  by  vertues  meet: 
Kiit  of  them  nil,  the  iMiid  of  vertuous  mind, 
iMe  tliinks,  the  gentle  heart  should  most  assured  bind. 


For  natural  affection  soon  doth  cease. 
And  quenched  is  with  Cuphis  grrcater  flame; 
But  faithful  friendship  doth  them  both  suppress. 
And  them  viith  mastering  discipline  doth  tame. 
Through  thoughts  aspiring  to  eternal  fame. 
For,  as  the  soul  doth  nde'the  earthly  mass. 
And  all  the  service  of  the  body  frame, 
So  love  of  soul  doth  love  of  body  pass. 
No  less  then  perfect  gold  surmounts  the  meanest  brass. 


"  I't  niundus  duobus  polls  sustentatur,  Italex  Del,  amore  Dei  et  proximt;  dnobus  his  fundamentis  vind- 
tiir ;  raachina  mundi  corruit,  si  una  de  polls  turbatxir ;  lex  peritdivino,  si  una  ex  his.  "b.  ct  9.  libro. 

M  'IVr.  Adelph.  4.  b.         <<  De  amicit.    Carltaa  parentum  dilui  nisi  detestabili  scelere  non  potest.  '  Fra- 

t«'rnitas  lapidum  fornldbus  simillima,  casura,  nisi  se  invicem  sostentaret.    Seneca.  •  Dii  immortales ! 

fiici  non  potest  quantum  caritatis- nomen  illud  habet.  ^Ovid.  Fast.  "Anno  l.'V47,  Jacob.  Mayer. 

Anna!.  Kland.  lib.  12.  'Tully.  *  Luclanus,  Toxarl.    Amicitla  ut  sol  in  mundo,  &c.  »  Vit. 

rompr>n.  Attici.  y  Spencer,  Fairy  Queen,  lib.  5.  cant.  9.  staff.  1.  2. 


I 
I 


ZoDe-MtlmuAefy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  ] . 

A  raHliful  frienci  is  belter  ihen  ■  pM,  a  fBcdtcine  of  miwry,  ^an  only  po»- 
smu  :  yet  ihu  Iov«  of  (tienda,  nug^ia),  hnoir*!,  proftuUe,  |>leamit,  bomst, 
all  three  loves  fiul  togcllier.  are  Utile  worth,  if  iliev  proceed  not  fron  atnte 
Clirisliau  illuniinated  wjul,  if  it  be  not  doae  in  ordint  ad  Deum,  for  Gods  aakt. 
Though  I  had  Ihegifl  afprophetit,tpais  v.'ilh  longnet  of  meit  totd amgtlt, 
•  though  I  feed  the  poor  with  all  my  gaodg,  girt  my  bodg  lo  he  bim«d,a»ri 
have  not  this  Itne,  il  pmJUeth  mt  nothing  (I  Cor.  13.  I,  3> :  ■  'In  rpiendJAsm 
peeeatum,  without  charity.  Tbia  is  an  all  apprehending  iote,  a  detfyin^  low, 
I  a  reliiied,  pure,  diviue  love,  the  quintessence  of  all  love,  the  true  pfatknoplms 
1  Muii«:  non  point  enim,  (as  'Austin  infen)  reraciter  amirtti  tstt  komimit, 
nisi /ueril  iptitis  primilut  Feritatis :  he  is  do  true  friend  that  loves  nol  Gods 
tnitL.  And  therefore  this  is  true  love  indeed,  the  cause  of  all  ^od  to  mortal 
men,  tlal  reconciles  all  creatures,  and  glewa  them  together  in  perpetual  smity, 
and  finn  league,  and  can  no  more  abide  bitterness,  hate,  malice,  then  liiir 
and  foul  weatlier,  light  and  darLncss,  sterility  and  plenty,  may  be  toother. 
Ab  the  sun  in  the  firmament,  (1  say}  so  is  love  in  the  world ;  and  for  tliis 
cause  'tis  love  without  an  addition,  love,  mr'  t^oj^r,  love  of  God,  and  love  of 
men.  ■■  The  loce  of  God  begett  the  low  of  man ;  and,  by  this  low  of  our 
neighbour,  the  loi'e  of  Cod  i»  nourulied  and  ittcrtastd.  Oy  thisbappv  union 
of  love,  '  all  well  governed  familiet  and  ciliet  are  combined,  the  heaveni  an- 
vexed,  and  dti-ine  touli  complicated,  the  world  it  silf  composed,  and  all  that 
U  in  it  conjoyned  in  God,  and  reduced  to  one.  '  This  lore  caateth  Irve  anJ 
uliaolule  vertue»,  the  life,  tpirit,  and  root  of  every  verluous  action  :  itfiaith' 
eth  [irotperity,  easelh  adiertity,  corrects  all  natural  incumbrances,  incoii- 
venieuces,  sustained  by  faith  and  hope,  which,  with  this  our  love,  rnnke  an 
indisaoluble  twist;  a  Gordtan  knot,  an  squilateral  triangle:  and  yet  the 
grealeit  of  them  it  love,  ( 1  Cor.  13, 13)  *  ivhtch  infiantet  otir  toult  tcith  a 
dioine  keat,  and  being  to  infiamed,  pargeth,  and,  $o  purged,  elevatet  to  God, 
makesan  attonement,  and  reconcilea  us  unto  him.  *  That  Other  love  iaftctt 
the  foul  nf  nan  ;  this  cleanseth  :  that  depresses ;  f  Am  erears  :  that  causelh 
cares  and  troubles ;  this  ^uittneu  of  mind :  this  informs,  that  deformt  omr 
life ;  that  leads  to  repentance,  this  lo  heavm.  For,  if  once  we  be  t  * 
link'l  and  touched  with  this  charity,  we  shall  love  God  above  all,  our  n 
bonr  OS  our  self,  as  we  are  enjovned  (Mark,  12.  31,  Mat.  19.  19).  petii 
those  duties  and  exercises,  even  all  the  operations  of  a  good  Christian, 
at, '  This  love  tufferelh  long :  it  is  bouutiful,  envieth  nol,  boasteth  not  it  self:  u 
not  pufftd  up  :  it  deceivetk  not :  it  sceketh  not  his  oujn  things,  is  not prttvoked 
lo  anger  ;  it  thinketh  not  evil  i  it  rejoyceth  not  in  iniquity,  but  in  truth.  It 
tufferetk  all  things,  helieveth  alt  things,  hopeth  all  things  (I  Cor.  13.  4,  5, 
6,  7):  it  coverttk  all  trespasses  (Prov.  10.  12),  a  multitude  of  «)•»—■ 
(1  Pel.  4),  as  our  Saviour  told  the  woman  in  the  Gospel,  tl«l  waslied  1 
(eel,  many  Hnt  vjere  forgiven  her,  for  the  loved  much  (Luke,  7.  47);  ij 
will  defend  the  fatherless  and  the  widdoto  (Isn.  I.  17).  will  seek  no  revei^ 
or  be  mindful  of  wrong,  (Levit.  19.  18).  u:iU  bring  home  his  brothers  oxe  if 
he  go  aslray,  at  it  is  commanded  {DeMt.  a.  I),  will  resist  evil,  give  to  him 
that  atketh,  and  not  turn  from  him  that  borroweth,  bless  them  that  curse 
him,  love  his  enemies,  (Matthew  5),  bear  his  brothers  burthen,  (Galatinns, 
6.  7).  He  llmt  so  loves,  will  be  hospitable,  and  distribute  to  the  necessities 
of  the  saints:  be  will,  if  it  be  possible. have  peace  with  all  men,  feed  his 
enemy  if  he  be  hungry,  if  he  be  alhirst,give  kirn  drink:  he  will  perfcrm 

•SlmcMn.  •PluUKh,    PitUmoin numUmi.  kXtnophon.    Vmu  Mil™.  pw.ianllnlBin 

turn  II I  Ilia.  'Rpliil.  *a.  'Qng.    PtrMnoiim  Dil.  pnHlml  (Ignlluf  >  ilpMnum-  uinjrvin  |if"i"il. 

iM  Bummr.  ■  PlnloinlHiii.  giia.  7.  wp.  27.    Hoc  fdkl  imorit  nnrfo  Uguiiur  '«'l}lr.  nvii.tr.,  «i.. 

'Voutlwilulu  biH  parlttlruita.  radii  omnluin  Tlnnuini.  niiiui  elralHl'U,  ilMrlnu  mlurt  iuilini» 

nnndK.  luHim  pur(al.  puimlca  (l«nl  ud  liniir,  DniiB  plnl,  hugilpan  IVo  ouuilli'      ntnwnl. 
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those  seven  works  of  mercy ;  he  will  make  himself  equal  to  them  of  the  lower 
sort,  rejoyce  with  them  that  rtjoyce^  weep  with  them  that  weep^  (Rom.  12)  : 
he  will  speak  truth  to  his  neighbour,  be  courteous  and  tender  hearted,  for- 
giving others  for  Christs  sake^  as  Ood  forgave  him  (Eph.  4.  32) ;  he  will  be 
like  minded  (Phil.  2.  2),  of  one  judgement ;  he  humble,  meek^  long  suffering ^ 
(Colos.  3),  forbear,  forget,  and  forgive,  (12.  13.  23):  and  what  he  doth, 
shall  be  heartily  done  to  Grod,  and  not  to  men ;  be  pitttful  and  courteous, 
(1  Pet.  3),  seek  peace  and  follow  it.  He  will  love  nis  brother,  not  in  word 
and  tongue,  but  in  deed  and  truth  (1  Joh.  3.  18) :  and  he  that  hves  Ood, 
Christ  will  love  him  that  is  begotten  of  him  (1  Joh.  5.  1.  &c.)  Thus  should 
we  willingly  do,  if  we  had  a  true  touch  of  this  charity,  of  this  divine  love,  if 
we  would  perform  this  which  we  are  enjoyned,  forget  and  forgive,  and  com- 
pose ourselves  to  those  christian  laws  of  love. 

'O  feliz  hotninmn  genua, 
SI  Tesiro*  animot  Amor, 
Qno  ccBloin  ic^tw,  regat ! 

Angelical  souls,  how  blessed,  how  happy  should  we  be,  so  loving,  how  might 
we  triumph  over  the  divel,  and  have  another  heaven  upon  earth  1 

But  this  we  cannot  do ;  and,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  woes,  miseries, 
discontent,  melancholy,  J  want  of  this  charity.  We  do  invicem  angariare, 
contemn,  insult,  vex,  torture,  molest,  and  hold  one  anothers  noses  to  the 
grindstone  hard,  provoke,  rail,  scofie,  calumniate,  challenge,  hate,  abuse 
(Iiard-hearted,  implacable,  malicious,  peevish,  inexorable  as  we  are)  to  satis- 
fie  our  lust  or  private  spleen,  for  ^toyes,  trifles,  and  impertinent  occasions, 
spend  our  selves,  goods,  friends,  fortunes,  to  be  revenged  on  our  adversary, 
to  ruin  him  and  his.  Tis  all  our  study,  practice  and  business,  how  to 
plot  mischief,  mine,  countermine,  defend  and  offend,  ward  our  selves,  injure 
others,  hurt  all ;  as  if  we  were  bom  to  do  mischief,  and  that  with  such  eager- 
ness and  bitterness,  with  such  rancor,  malice,  rage,  and  fury,  we  prosecute 
our  intended  designs,  that  neither  affinity  or  consanguinity,  love  or  fear 
of  God  or  men,  can  contain  us :  no  satisfaction,  no  composition,  will  be  ac- 
cepted, no  offices  will  serve,  no  submission;  though  he  shall,  upon  his  knees, 
as  Sarpedon  did  to  Glaucus  in  Homer,  acknowledging  his  error,  yield  him- 
self with  tears  in  his  eys,  beg  his  pardon,  we  will  not  relent,  forgive,  or  forget, 
till  we  have  confounded  him  and  his,  made  dice  of  his  bones,  as  they  say,  see 
him  rot  in  prison,  banish  his  friends,  followers,  et  omne  invisum  genus,  rooted 
him  out,  and  all  his  posterity.  Monsters  of  men  as  we  are,  dogs,  wolves, 
*  tygers,  fiends,  incarnate  divels,  we  do  not  only  contend,  oppress,  and  ty- 
rannize our  selves,  but,  as  so  many  fire-brands,  we  set  on,  and  animate 
others :  our  whole  life  is  a  perpetual  combate,  a  conflict,  a  set  battle,  a 
snarling  fit :  Eris  Dea  is  settled  in  our  tents,  "  Omnia  de  lite,  opposing  wit  to 
wit,  wealth  to  wealth,  strength  to  strength,  fortunes  to  *brtunes,  friends  to 
friends,  as  at  a  sea  fight,  we  turn  our  broad  sides,  or  two  milstones  with  con- 
tinual attrition,  we  fire  ourselves,  or  break  anothers  backs,  and  both  are 
ruined  and  consumed  in  the  end.  Miserable  wretches !  to  fat  and  inrich  our 
selves,  we  care  not  how  we  get  it :  Quocunque  modo  rem :  how  many  thou- 
sands we  undo,  whom  we  oppress,  by  whose  ruin  and  downfall  we  arise,  whom 
we  injure,  fatherless  children,  widdows,  common  societies,  to  satisfie  our 
own  private  lust.  Though  we  have  myriads,  abundance  of  wealth  and  trea- 
sure, (pittiless,  merciless,  remorseless,  and  uncharitable  in  the  highest  decree) 
and  our  poor  brother  in  need,  sickness,  in  great  extremity,  and  now  ready  to 
be  starved  for  want  of  food,  we  had  rather,  as  the  fox  told  the  ape,  his  tail 
should  sweep  the  ground  still,  then  cover  his  buttocks  ;  rather  spend  it  idly, 
consume  it  with  dogs,  hawks,  hounds,  unnecessary  buildings,  in  riotous  ap- 

I  Bo«ithiu8,  lib.  2.  met.  8.       J  Deliquium  patitur  caritaa :  odium  ijaa  loco  ancoedit.    Baail.  1.  ler.  de  Inatii. 
mon.       ^  Nodum  io  sdrpo  qucerentea.       <  Hircansque  adm6ruDt  ubera  Ugrei.       "HeracUtui. 
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parel,  ingurgiuite,  or  lt<t  il  be  lost,  llii'n  lie  slionld  have  part  uf  ii;  "  raltn." 
uke  from  him  iliHt  little  which  he  hntli.  thrti  relieve  him. 

Like  the  dog  In  th«  uiaiigcr,  we  nciihcr  use  it  our  lelves,  let  athrra  iii.ik 
ise  ul',  or  enjoy  it ;  |>art  witli  uothin^  while  we  live,  nml,  for  waat  of  ()is|H>-i< 
our  houBhcild.  and  setting  things  in  onh-r,  set  all  tlw  world  tcigether  by  ilit 
ears  after  our  death.  Poor  Luznrus  lies  howling  at  his  gules  Tiir  u  few  era  ^~ 
lie  only  seeks  chijipings,  olfuls;  let  him  roar  at)d  howl,  fdnitt)),  tutil  i-al 
own  flesh  ;  he  rcspeets  him  nut.  A  poor  dcruved  khisniiui  of  his  scU  q, 
him  hy  the  wyy  In  all  his  jollity,  and  runs  beg^^mg  Imrehetuled  l>y  him,  c 
juring  by  those  former  bonds  of  friendship,  alliance,  consanguiuitv, 
uiikJe,  cosen,  brother,  tather, 

P«  rgo  luH  LacrTBiiBi  datnupqur  buuu.  u, 

Sk  qliLif qliuii  d«  le  mcruli  ftiU  lut  ElU  quUJqUUn 

Shew  some  pilty,  for Christs sake;  pitty  asick  man,  anotd  iuBn,&c.  I 
not,  ride  on:  pretend  sickness,  inevitable  loss  of  hmbs,  goods,  plead  stir 
or  shipwra<:k,  fires,  conimon  calamities,  eIil'w  thy  wtmts  und  impcrlcctii 

TM  u«r  aanFluiii  juiatn*  cllnt  Oilrlin, 
CmUlc,  DDa  luitii :  cniilela,  UIUU  dudun 

Swciir,  protest,  tikke  God  and  all  his  angels  to  witness, — ^uiere  percgrimiA 
tliou  art  tt  cuiintcrfeit  crunk,  a  cheater ;  he  ia  not  toiiclted  witJi  it :  pom. 
ubique  jacet :  ride  on,  he  lakes  no  notice  of  it,  Put  up  a  supplication  toH 
in  tne  name  of  a  thousand  orphans,  an  hospital,  a  spittle,  a  prison:  u 
goes  by,  they  cry  out  to  him  for  ayd ;  ride  on ;  sardo  tiarrat :  he  caiva  n  _ 
let  Uiem  eat  stones,  devout  thcTuselvea  with  vermiue,  rot  in  iheir  own  dunf i.  I 
he  cares  not.  Shew  him  a  decayed  haven,  a  bridge,  a  sciool.  a  fortification, 
&c.  or  some  public  work ;  ride  ou ;  good  your  worship,  your  honour,  fur  Goiis 
sake,  your  countries  sake :  ride  on.  But  sliew  him  a  role  wheiein  his  name 
sliall  be  reg^stred  in  golden  letters,  and  commended  to  all  ]>osterity.  Iiis  arms 
set  up,  with  Ills  devises  to  be  seen,  then  pcntdvcntnre  he  will  stay  and  contri- 
bute :  or  if  thou  canst  thunder  upon  him,  as  Papists  do.  with  satisfactory  And 
meritorious  works,  or  perswadc  him  by  this  means  he  shall  save  his  soul 
out  of  hell,  and  free  it  from  purgatory  (if  he  be  of  any  religion),  then  in  all 
likelihood  he  will  listen  ami  stay :  or  that  he  have  no  children,  no  iiecr  kms- 
niiin,  heir,  he  cares  for  at  least,  or  cannot  well  tell  otlierwise  how  or  where  lo 
bestow  his  possessions  (for  carry  them  with  him  lie  can'iot)  it  may  be  then  he 
will  build  some  school  or  hospitall  in  his  life,  or  be  induced  to  give  liberally  to 
pious  uses  after  his  death.  For  I  dare  boldly  say,  vain  glory,  that  opinion 
of  merit,  and  this  enforced  necessity,  when  they  know  not  otherwise  how 
leave,  or  what  belter  to  do  with  tiiem,  is  the  nmio  cause  of  most  of  our  go 
works.  I  will  not  uj^  this  to  derogate  from  any  mans  charitable  devot^ 
or  bounty  in  this  kinde,  to  censure  any  good  work  ;  no  doubt  tlieie 
many  sanctified,  heroieal,  and  wortliy  mindul  men,  that  in  true  leal,  and' 
verloea  sake  (divine  spirits)  that  out  of  commiseration  and  pitty,  extend  tlL__ 
liberality,  and,  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  do  good  to  all  men,  cloath  the  naked, 
feed  tile  hungry,  comfort  the  sick  and  needy,  relieve  all,  forget  and  forgive 
injuries,  as  true  charity  requires :  yet  most  part  there  is  $imitatum  quid,  a 
deal  of  hypocrisie  in  tins  kinde,  much  defoull  and  defect.  "  Coamus  Medices. 
that  rich  citizen  of  Florence,  ingenuously  confcaswl  to  a  neer  friend  of  his. 
llmt  would  know  of  him  why  he  built  so  many  publikc  and  magnificent  p.i- 
laces,  and  bestowed  go  liberally  on  scholars,  not  that  he  loved  learning  more 
then  others,  but  lo  f  eternize  Aw  owa  name,  to  be  immoTlall  by  the  ben  ~~ 
of  seholars  ;  for,  when  hu  friemU  were  dead.  walU  decayed,  and  ail, 

■Hi  Id  nbtmuin  *lijl  piuimin  qui  Bm  *UiI.  quid  rti  i^  flirl  qii 
■invjui,  (lu  cjiia.  r  Immiirullui'ni.  bincai^n  llUnrum  Imiourull',  gtni 

niiu'iiiilvll,      (JuoJ   [|,n    qillbiu    IwneTccllMl    [wrlluri.   nirtnlii    niilun.   eui    II 
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scriptions  gone^  books  would  remain  to  the  worlds  end.  The  lanthorn  in 
^  Athens  was  built  by  Xenocles,  the  theater  by  Pericles,  the  famous  port  Py- 
rseeus  by  Musicles,  Pallas  Palladium  by  Phidias,  the  Pantheon  by  Callicra- 
tidas ;  but  these  brave  monuments  are  decayed  all,  and  ruined  long  since, 
their  builders  names  alone  flourish  by  mediation  of  writers.  And,  as  '  he  said  of 
that  Marian  oke,  now  cut  down  and  dead,  nullius  agricolcB  manu  cultastirps 
tarn  diuturna,  quam  quta  poeta  versu  seminari  potest^  no  plant  can  grow  so 
long  as  that  which  is  ingenio  sata^  set  and  manured  by  those  ever-living  wits. 
^  Allon  Backuth,  that  weeping  oke,  under  which  Deborah,  Rebecchaes  nurse 
died,  and  was  buried,  may  not  survive  the  memory  of  such  everlasting  monu- 
ments. Vainglory  and  emulation  (as  to  most  men)  was  the  cause  efficient,  and 
to  be  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  &me,  Cosmus  sole  intent,  so  to  do  good,  that  all 
the  world  might  take  notice  of  it.  Such,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  charity  of  our 
times,  such  our  benefactors,  Meecenates  and  patrons.  Shew  me,  amongst  so 
many  myriads,  a  truly  devout,  a  right,  honest,  upright,  meek,  humble,  a  pa- 
tient, innocuous,  innocent,  a  merciful!,  a  loving,  a  charitable  man ! 

*Probiuiqvia 
Nobisaun  rivlt  ? 

Shew  me  a  Caleb  or  a  Joshua !     Die  mihi,  MusQy  virum shew  a  vertu- 

ous  woman,  a  constant  wife,  a  good  neighbour,  a  trusty  servant,  an  obedient 
child,  a  true  friend,  &c.  Crows  in  Africk  are  not  so  scant.  He  that  shall 
examine  this  "iron  age  wherein  we  live,  where  love  is  cold,  et  jam  terras 
Astrcea  reliquity  Justice  fled  with  her  assistants,  Vertue  expelled, 

Jmtitte  Boror, 
Incorrapta  Fides,  nudaque  Veritu, — 

all  goodness  gone,  where  vice  abounds,  the  Divel  is  loose,  and  see  one  man 
vilify  and  insult  over  his  brother,  as  if  he  were  an  innocent,  or  a  block, 
oppress,  tyrannise,  prey  upon,  toiture  him,  vex,  gaule,  torment  and  crucify 
him,  starve  him,  where  is  charity?  He  that  shall  see  men  ^ swear  and 
forswear,  lye  and  bear  false  witness,  to  advantage  themselves,  prejudice 
others,  hazard  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  credit,  all,  to  be  revenged  on  their 
enemies,  men  so  unspeakable  in  their  lusts,  unnaturall  in  malice,  such  bloody 
designements,  Italian  blaspheming,  Spanish  renouncing,  &c.  may  well  aske 
where  is  charity?  He  that  shall  observe  so  many  law-suits,  such  endless 
contentions,  such  plotting,  undermining,  so  much  mony  spent  with  such 
eagerness  and  fury,  every  man  for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  Divel  for  all : 
so  many  distressed  souls,  such  lamentable  complaints,  so  many  factions, 
conspiracies,  seditions,  oppressions,  abuses,  injuries,  such  grudging,  re- 
pining, discontent,  so  much  emulation,  envy,  so  many  brawles,  quarrels, 
nionomachies,  &c.  may  well  require  what  is  become  of  charity  ?  when  we 
see  and  read  of  such  cruell  wars,  tumults,  uproares,  bloudy  battels,  so  many 
"^  men  slain,  so  many  cities  ruinated,  &c.  (for  what  else  is  the  subject  of  all 
our  stories  almost,  but  bills,  bowes,  and  gunns?)  so  many  murders  and 
massacres,  &c.  where  is  chaTity?  Or  see  men  wholly  devote  to  God, 
churchmen,  professed  divines,  holy  men,  *  to  make  the  trumpet  of  the 
Gospel  the  trumpet  of  war,  a  company  of  hell-born  Jesuits,  and  fiery- 
spirited  friers, yacew  prccferre  to  all  seditions;  as  so  many  firebrands  set  all 
the  world  by  the  ears  (I  say  nothing  of  their  contentious  and  rayling  books, 
whole  ages  spent  in  writing  one  against  another,  and  that  with  such  virulency 
and  bitterness,  Bioncsis  sermonibus  et  sale  nigro),  and  by  their  bloody  in- 
quisitions, that  in  thirty  years.  Bale  saitli,  consumed  39  princes,  148  earls, 

1  Plutaixh.  Pericle.  ' TuUlus,  lib.  1.  de  leglbus.  •  Gen.  36.  8.  •  Hor.  " Durum  genus 

Bumus.  *Tull.  pro  Rose.  Mentiri  vis  caussA  meA?  ego  vero  cupide  et  libenter  mentlar  tuA  caussA  ;  et 
si  qiiando  me  vis  pejerare,  ut  panllulum  tu  compendii  facias,  paratum  fore  sclto.  *  Gallienus,  in  Treh. 

Pullio,  lacera,  occide,  me&  mente  Irascere.  lUbie  jecur  Incendtnte  feruntur  Pr«dpites.  Vopiscus,  of 
Aurelian.    Tantum  fudlt  sanguinis,  quantum  quls  Yini  potavik.  ■  Evaagelil  tubam  bcUl  tubam  faduot ; 

in  pulpitis  pacem,  in  coUoqufls  bellum  suadent. 
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justly  doubt  where  is  charily  ?     OliKcro  wis,  f/tiaU>  hi  demum  CAmlM 
Arc  these  Christians^     [  beseech  you  tell  me.     He  that  shaJI  o' 
•ee  these  thinfi^s.  i«ay  say  In  them  as  Cato  lo  Cffisar,  credo,  qaa 

dicuntur,  falsa  exiit'tmas  i  sure  I  think  Uiou  art  of  opiuion  there  is  c  

hoavci)   nor  hell.     Let  them  pretend  religion,  seal,  make  what  sfaewes  ihejr 

will,  give  almes,  peace-makers,  frequent  sermons;  if  we  may  guess  al  ilir 

Iree  by  the  fruit,  they  are  no  better  then  hypocrites,  epicures,  aUieists  ;  widi 

^  ihe  'fool,  in  Iheir  lirartt  they  tay  there  is  no  God.     Tis  no  marvel  Uieu, 

,'  if  being  so  uncharitable,  hurd-heaited  as  we  are,  we  have  so  frequent  and 

so  many  discontents,  such  melancholy  fits,  so  many  bitter  pan^,  mutual!  tlie- 

I  cords,  all  in  a  combustion,  ollen  complaints,  so  common  grievances,  ^neraJI 

I    mischiefes,  si  tanta  in  Urrit  ttugttdiit,  quibut  tabefactahtr  et  mitere  lace- 

ralur  humanum  ^enus,  SO  many  pestilences,  wars,  uproares,  losses,  deiugi», 

I  tires,  inundations,  Gods  vengeance  and  all  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  come  not 

upon  us,  since  v.e  are  so  currish  one  towards  another,  ao  reapectlcsi 
/  God  and  our  neighbours,  and  by  our  c lying  einnes  pull  these  miseries  u 
I  our  own  heads.  Nay  more,  'tis  justly  to  be  tcarod,  which  'Josephns  « 
said  of  his  countrymen  .lewea,  If  l/ie  Romans  had  not  come  whtn  ihey  A 
to  tack  iheir  cily.  surely  tt  had  been  swallowed  up  with  tome  earlk^at 
deluge,  or  ^red  from  heaven,  at  Sojome  and  Oomorruk  :  their  detptralt 
malice,  wickedness  and  peevishness  was  titch.  'Tis  to  be  suspected,  if  wc 
continue  these  wretched  wales,  we  may  look  for  the  like  heavy  visilMions 
l«  come  upon  us.  If  we  had  any  sense  or  feeling  of  these  tlimgs,  surelj^ 
we  should  not  go  on  as  we  do,  in  such  irregular  courses,  practise  all  n 
of  impieties;  our  whole  carriage  would  not  be  so  averse  from  God. 
a  man  would  but  consider,  when  he  is  in  the  midst  and  full  career  oT  ■ 
prodigious  and  uncharitable  actions,  how  displeasing  they  are  i 
sight,  how  noxious  to  himself,  as  Salomon  told  Joab  (1  King.  2);  the  Lord 
shall  bring  this  bloud  upon  Iheir  heads  (Prov.  1.  27);  svddea  deinlaticm 
and  detlruction  shall  come,  like  a  whirlwinde,  upon  them  :  a^iction, 
anguish,  the  reward  of  hit  hand  shall  be  given  him  (Isa.  3.  1  l,&c.) :  they 
shall  fall  into  the  pit  they  have  digged  for  others :  and  when  they  are 
scraping,  tyrannizing,  getting,  widlowing  in  their  wealth, — this  night,  Ofool, 
I  unit  take  away  thy  soul — what  a  severe  account  tliey  must  inokc ;  and 
how  *  gratioiis  on  the  otlier  side  a  charitable  man  is  in  Gotia  eys ;  haurit  aibi 
gratiam:  (Matth.  5.  7.)  blessed  are  the  mercifull ;  far  they  shall  obtain 
mercy :  he  that  lendcth  to  the  poor,  gives  lo  God;  and  how  it  shall  be 
restored  to  them  again;  how,  by  their  patience  and  long  suffering,  they 
shall  heap  coals  on  their  enemies  heads  (Roni,  13) ;  and  he  that  followelh 
Hfter  righteousness  and  mercy,  shall  finde  righteousness  and  ylory  ; — 
surely  they  would  check  their  desires,  curb  in  their  unnaturnll,  inordinate 
affections,  agree  amongst  themselves,  abstain  from  doing  cvill,  «mentl  tl 
lives,  and  learn  to  do  well.  Behold,  haw  comely  and  good  a  thing  it  it^ 
brethren  to  live  together  in  *'  union :  it  is  like  the  preiiaus  ointmenit  C 
How  odious  to  contend  one  with  the  other !  '  Miseri  quid  lactatiune^A 
hisce  volumus  ?  ecce  mors  supra  caput  est,  el  supremum  tllud  tribtmaVj 
ubi  et  dicta  et  facta  nostra  examinanda  sunt.  Sapiamut !  Why  do  we 
contend  and  vex  one  another?  behold,  death  is  over  our  heads;  and  we 
must  shortly  give  an  account  of  all  our  uncharitable  words  and  actions  : 
think  u|K)n  it ;  and  be  wise  ! 
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SECT.  II.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBstxrr.  I. — Ueroicall  love  causing  melancholy.     His  Pedegree, 

Power,  and  Extent, 

Ik  the  precedent  section,  mention  was  made,  amongst  other  pleasant 
objects,  of  this  comeliness  and  beauty  which  proceeds  from  women,  that 
causeth  heroicall  or  love-melancholy,  and  is  more  eminent  above  the  rest, 
and  properly  called  love.  The  part  affected  in  men  is  the  Hver,  and  therefore 
called  heroicall,  because  commonly  gallants,  noblemen,  and  the  most  generous 
spirits  are  possessed  with  it.  His  power  and  extent  is  very  large ;  ^  and,  in 
that  twofold  division  of  love,  tfuXtlv  and  Ip^v,  •  those  two  Veneres  which  Plato 
and  some  others  make  mention  of,  it  is  most  eminent,  and  Kar  l^ox^Vy  called 
Venus,  as  I  have  said,  or  Love  it  self.  Which  although  it  be  denominated 
from  men,  and  most  evident  in  them,  yet  it  extends  and  shews  it  self  in 
vegetall  and  sensible  creatures,  those  incorporeall  substances  (as  shall  be 
specified),  and  hath  a  large  dominion  of  soveraignty  over  them.  His  pede- 
gree is  very  ancient,  derived  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  '  Phcedrus 
contends,  and  his  ^  parentage  of  such  antiquity,  that  no  poet  could  ever  finde 
it  out.  Hesiod  makes  ^  Terra  and  Chaos  to  be  Loves  parents,  before  the  Gods 
were  born  :  Ante  Deos  omnes  primum  generavit  Amorem, 

Some  think  it  is  the  self  same  fire  Prometheus  fetched  from  heaven.  ( 
Plutarch  {amator,  libello,)  will  have  love  to  be  the  son  of  Iris  and  Favonius ; 
but  Socrates,  in  that  pleasant  dialogue  of  Plato,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak  of  love,  (of  which  subject  Agatho  the  rhetorician,  magniloquus  Agatho, 
that  chanter  Agatho,  had  newly  given  occasion)  in  a  poetical!  strain,  telleth 
tliis  tale — When  Venus  was  bom,  all  the  Gods  were  mvited  to  a  banquet, 
and  amongst  the  rest,  *  Poms,  the  God  of  bounty  and  wealth.  Penia, 
or  Poverty  came  a  beting  to  the  door;  Poms,  well  whitled  with  nectar, 
(for  there  was  no  wine  in  those  daies)  walking  in  Jupiters  garden,  in  a, 
bowre  met  with  Penia,  and  in  his  drink  got  her  with  child,  of  whom  was } 
born  Love ;  and,  because  he  was  begotten  on  Venus  birth  day,  Venus  still 
attends  upon  him.  The  moral  of  this  is  in  J  Ficinus.  Another  tale  is  there* 
borrowed  out  of  Aristophanes — ^  In  the  beginning  of  the  world,  men  had! 
four  armes  and  four  feet,  but  for  their  pride,  because  they  compared  them- 
selves with  the  gods,  were  parted  into  halfes;  and  now  peradventure  by 
love  they  hope  to  be  united  again,  and  made  one.  Otherwise  thus, — 
'  Vulcan  met  two  lovers,  and  bid  them  aske  what  they  would,  and  they 
should  have  it;  but  they  made  answer,  O  Vulcane,  faber  Deorum,  Sfc, 
O  Vulcan,  the  Gods  great  smith,  we  beseech  thee  to  work  us  anew  in  thy 
fomace,  and  of  two  make  us  one  ;  which  he  presently  did ;  and  ever  since 
true  lovers  are  either  all  one,  or  else  desire  to  be  united.  Many  such  tales 
you  will  finde  in  Leon  Hebrceus,  dial.  3.  and  their  morall  to  them.  The 
reason  why  Love  was  still  painted  yong,  (as  Phornutus  "  and  others  will) 
"  is  because  yong  men  are  most  apt  to  love :  soft,  fair,  and  fat,  because 
such  folks  are  soonest  taken  :  naked,  because  all  true  affection  is  simple  and 
open :  he  smiles,  because  merry  and  given  to  delights :  liath  a  quiver, 
to  shew  his  power,  none  can  escape :  is  blinde,  because  he  sees  not  where 
he  strikes,  whom  he  hits,  SfC.     His  power  and  soverainty  is  expressed  by 

*  Memb.  I.  Subs.  2.  *  Amor  et  amicltia.  'Pbsednu,  orat.  In  laudem  Amoiis,  Platonis  cod- 

vivio.  K  Vide  Boccaa.  de  Geneal.  Deoram.  ^  S«e  the  morall  in  Plut.  of  that  fiction.  <  Af- 

lluentia*  Deus.  i  Cap.  7.  Comment,  in  Plat,  convivium.  ^  See  more  in  Valesina,  lib.  3  cont. 

nied.  et  cont.  13.  >  Vivea.  3.  de  anlmi.    Oramus  te  ut  tuis  artibna  et  caminia  noa  refingaa,  et  ex 

duobus  unum  faciaa  ;  quod  et  fecit,  et  extnde  amatorea  unam  sant,  et  unum  esae  petunt.  ■  See  more 

in  NaUlia  Comea,  Imagin.  Deomm,  Philoatratoa  de  Imaglnlbua,  Lilina  Giraldua,  Syntag.  de  Diia,  Phor- 
nutus, &c.  "Jurenia  plngitnr,  qnod,  amore  plemmqne  Juvenea  capltuitor;  ale  et  moUia,  for- 
mosus,  nudus,  quod  simplex  et  apertoa  blc  anectusj  rioet,  quod  oblectamentum  pne  se  ferat ;  cum  pha. 
relrA,  &c. 


4d4  Lace-Mdmcioltf.  Part.  3.  See.  S 

"tW  poeU,  in  that    he  ia  held  In   be  a  Uod,  and  a  great    < 
God,  oliuve  Jupiter   himielf;    Magnui  Damon,  as    Plnlo    lalb    him,  tk  I 
•Imngcsl  and  uiefricst  of  all  the  god*  according  to  Alcioous  lutd  ^  AtlieiMeDi.   I 
ilmor  rirorum  tst  rl  Drum,  a*  Euripides,  the  god  of  gods,  and  guveraor  of   I 
tnen ;  for  we  mutt  ^  do  homage  to  him,  keop  an  holy  dav  for   lua  deiti. 
adore  tii  Im  temples,  worship  lus  Unagc,  {numta  tuim  koc  now  e*t  mMd^.'. 
Homm)  and  sacrifice  to  his  altar.  tliU  conquers  all,  land  rules  aD  : 

•  tfOtm  ram  Kaw,  wn,  «l  apro  Xlolki,, 
Can  Anwu  M  Strmplulhii  ■nlni  iDcUUI. 

I  bad  rather  contend  with  bulb,  lions,  bears,  and  giants,  then  villi  horvrf 
is  so  powerfuil.  enforrpth  all  tn  pay  tribute  tn  liim,  domineers  oTpr  all,  i 
can  make  mad  and  snt>w  whom  he  list :  tnsomucb  lliat  CwciliiM,  in  ~  ' 
Tuseulaiies.  holds  him  to  (>c  no  better  tJien  a  fool  or  aa  ttliot,  that  t 
acknowledge  Love  to  l»e  a  great  gnd. 

that  con  make  sick  and  cure  whom  fie  list.  Homer  and  StcsicUorus  weic  b  _ 
made  blind,  if  you  will  believe  '  Leon  llcbrteus,  for  speaking  against  bis  god- 
lieail:  and  though  Arisloulianes  degrade  him,  and  say  that  he  was  *  scuraefnllf 
rpjf^cted  frum  the  rouni^dl  of  the  g^ids,  had  hts  wjuga  clipped  besides,  tlml  faa 
might  come  no  more  amongst  ihem,  and,  to  his  farther  diitgrace,  br---*" 
heaven  fot  ever,  and  confined  to  dwell  on  e^irtl),  yet  he  is  of  that  • 
m^esty,  uninipolency,  and  dominion,  that  no  creature  can  withstand  ' 


s  turw^B 


He  is  more  then  quarter  master  with  the  gods, 

ThHIde  icquor.  umlirH  -Euo.  ocIudi 

and  hath  not  so  much  possession,  as  domiuion.  Jupiter  himself  was 
into  a  satyre.  shepheard,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  showre,  and  what  not,  for 
liive;  that,  a*  ■  Lucians  Juno  right  well  objected  to  him,  luihis  AmtirU  tu 
CJ,  thou  art  Cupids  whcrlegigg :  how  did  he  insult  over  all  tlie  other  gods. 
Man,  Neptune,  Pan,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest!  *  Lucian  brings  in 
Jnpilcr  complaining  of  Cupid,  that  he  could  not  be  quiet  for  him :  luid  ihe 
Mo(m  lamenting  that  she  was  so  impotentiv  besotted  on  Endymion;  even 
Venus  her  self  confessing  as  much,  how  rudefy  and  in  what  sort  ber  own  son 
Cnpid  bad  used  her,  being  his  '  mother,  note  drawing  her  to  mount  Ida,  for 
thr  love  i>f  that  Trojan  Anrhiaef,  now  to  Libanui/or  that  Afs^rian  t/oullu 
take.  And,  allhouyh  she  Ihreatned  to  break  his  bom  and  nrrowet,  lo  clip 
I'll,  'and  whipped  him  besidet  an  the  bare  buttacks  with  her  patitopJth^ 
yet  ail  woutd  not  gerve ;  he  was  loo  headilraug  and  unruly.  That 
:..  II ._.  wag  tamed  by  Itim  : 

—  Slttriwldui  bMtli,    [  n'bam  ncllhci  bcuU  narrncmJa  onnU 
Amor,  I  Nor  Jumi.  mlKht  .uhdu*.  Low  qii»[IM  II 

Your  bnivesl  souldiers  and  most  generous  spirits  are  enervated  with 
mutiebrihu$,  blandiliui  permiltuni  te.  et  inqiiinantur  ampleribus.     Apolli  . 
ihut  look  upon  him  to  cure  all  diseases,  '  could  not  help  himself  of  this ;  and 
thcrcftirfi  ''Socrates  calls   I/>ve  a  tyrant,  and   brings  him  triumphing  in  a 
chsriot,  whom  Pctmrche  imitnles  in  his  triumph  of  I^ve,  and  Fracastotii 
in  an  el  ...  "     

ing  bis 

■A  pillT  IS)p«. <)■»•  blWt  •upirnniin  cl  InfrronuD,  as  Orpbciu.  fti 

'     tKHiMl,  •lUiiHixnialiu  balMtllle  UnM.  OtM.  'Plauiui.         ■ 

•  IMil.  I.        -A  emtUh  Dnnini  r^nUii,  ci.  ad  nMjamn  ijii*  Irinml 


conquering  Hercules  wai 

QiiHR  wtn  ■nlllt  linn,  qvain  odd  I 
Nm  poliill  Juno  linear*,  rlcll  A 


lo  clip 

lonidH 


lecnnt  poem  expresseth  at  large,  Cupid  riding,  Mars  .ind  Apollo  foil 
chariot,  Psyche  weeping,  4-c. 
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In  vegetal!  creatures  what  soveraignty  Love  hath,  by  many  pregnant  proofs 
and  familiar  examples  may  be  proved,  especially  of  palm  trees,  which  are  both 
he  and  she,  and  express  not  a  sympathy  but  a  love  passion,  as  by  many  obser- 
vations hath  been  confirmed. 

«  Vivunt  in  Vencrem  frondes,  omnlsque  vicissim       I       Fcedera,  populeo  losplrat  populiu  letu» 
Felix  arbor  aniat,  nutant  et  mutua  palma.*  |       Et  platano  platanus,  alnoque  aaalbilat  alnus. 

Constantine  dc  Agric.  lib,  10.  cap,  4.  gives  an  instance  out  of  Florentius  . 
Iiis  Georgicks,  of  a  palm  tree  that  loved  most  fervently,  ^and  would  not  be  ■ 
comforted  untill  such  time  her  love  applied  himself  unto  her:  you  might  see  j 
the  two  trees  bendy  and  of  their  own  accords  stretch  out  their  boughs  to  em- 
brace and  kiss  each  other :  they  will  give  manifest  signs  of  mutuall  love, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  lib.  24.  reports  that  they  marry  one  another,  and  fall 
in  love  if  they  giow  in  sight ;  and  when  the  winde  brings  the  smell  to  them,  they 
are  marvelously  affected.  Philostratus  in  Imaginibus,  observes  as  much,  and 
Galen  lib.  6.  de  locis  affectis,  cap,  5.  they  will  be  sick  for  love,  ready  to  dye 
and  pine  away ;  which  the  husbandmen  perceiving,  saith  ^Clonstantine,  stroke 
many  palms  that  grow  together ^  and  so  stroking  again  the  palm  that  is  ena- 
mouredy  they  carry  kisses  from  the  one  to  the  other:  or  tying  the  leaves  and 
branches  of  the  one  to  the  stem  of  the  other,  will  make  them  both  flourish 
and  prosper  a  great  deal  better  :  ^  which  are  enamoured,  they  can  perceive  by 
the  bending  of  boughs,  and  inclination  of  their  bodies.  If  any  man  think  this 
which  I  say,  to  be  a  tale,  let  him  read  that  story  of  two  palm  trees  in  Italy, 
the  male  growing  at  Brundusium,  the  female  at  Otranto  (related  by  Jovianus 
Pontanusin  an  excellent  poem, sometimes  tutor  to  Alphonsus  junior,  king  of  Na- 
ples, his  secretary  of  state,  and  a  great  philosopher),  which  were  barren,  and 
so  continued  a  long  time,  till  they  came  to  see  one  another  growing  up  higher, 
though  many  stadiums  asunder.  Pierius  in  his  Hierogly plucks,  and  Melchior 
Guilandinus,  Memb,  3.  tract,  de  papyro,  cites  this  story  of  Pontanus  for  a 
truth.  See  more  in  Salmuth,  Comment,  in  Pancirol,  de  Nova  repert.  Tit,  1. 
de  novo  orbe,  Mizaldus,  Arcanorum  lib.  2,  Sands  Voyages,  lib,  2,fol,  103.  Sfc. 

If  such  fury  be  in  vegetalls,  what  shall  we  think  of  sensible  creatures,  how 
much  more  violent  and  apparent  shall  it  be  in  them? 


'  Omne  adeo  geuus  in  terris  horoinumque  feraruroque, 
Kt  genua  o^quoreum,  pecudes,  pIctiDque  volucres 
In  furiaa  ignemque  ruunt :  amor  omnibiui  Idem. 


All  kinde  of  creatures  in  the  earth, 
And  fishefl  of  the  sea. 

And  painted  birds  do  rage  alike ; 
This  love  bears  equal  sway. 

i  Hie  Deus  et  terras  et  maria  alta  domat. 


Common  experience  and  our  sense  will  inform  us  how  violently  brute  beasts 

are  carried  away  with  this  passion,  horses  above  the  rest, furor  est 

insignis  equarum,  ^  Cupid,  in  Lucian,  bids  Venus  his  mother  be  of  good 
cheer,  for  he  was  now  familiar  with  lions,  and  oftentimes  did  get  on  their 
hacks y  hold  them  by  the  mane,  and  ride  them  about  like  horses,  and  they 
would  fawn  upon  him  with  their  tails.  Bulls,  bears  and  boars  are  so  furious 
in  this  kinde,  they  kill  one  another:  but  especially  cocks,  Uions,  and  harts, 
which  are  so  fierce,  that  you  may  hear  them  fight  half  a  mile  off,  saith  ^  Tur- 
hervile,  and  many  times  kill  each  other,  or  compell  them  to  abandon  the  rut, 
that  they  may  remain  masters  in  their  places ;  and  when  one  hath  driven 
his  corrivall  away,  he  raiseth  his  nose  up  into  the  ayr,  and  looks  aloft,  as 
though  he  gave  thanks  to  nature,  which  affords  him  such  great  delight. 
How  birds  are  affected  in  this  kind,  appears  out  of  Aristotle;  hfe  will  have 

'  Clandian.  descrip.  vener.  aulro.  'Neque  prius  In  lis  deslderium  cessat  duro  dejectus  consoletur ; 

videre  enim  est  ipsani  arborem  Incurvatam,  ultro  ramis  ab  utrisaue  vicissim  ad  osculum  exporrectis.    Ma- 
nifesta  dant  mntui  desiderii  signa.  k  Multas  palmas  contingens  quae  simul  crescunt,  nirsusquc  ad 

Huiantcm  regrediens,  eamque  manu  attingens,  quasi  osculum  mutuo  ministrare  videtur,  et  expediti  concu- 
i)itCi8  gratiam  facit.  *>  Quam  vero  Ipsa  desideret,  affectu  ramorum  significat,  et  ad  illam  respidt ;  aman- 

tur,  ^c.  '  Virg.  3.  Georg.  i  Propertius.  ''  Dial.  Deorum.     Confide,  mater,  leonibus  ipsis 

familiaris  jam  factus  sum,  et  s«epe  conscendi  eorum  terga  et  apprehendi  jubas ;  equorum  more  insidens  eos 
agito,  et  iUi  mihi  caudis  adblandiuntur.  ■Leones  prse  amore  furunt.    Plin.  1. 8.  c.  16.    Arist.  1.  6.  hist. 

animal.  ■  Cap.  17.  of  his  book  of  hunting. 
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them  losing  ob/aturam  venertin,  for  joy,  or  in  hope,  of  tlieir  venery  whitii  i 
10  come. 

HlgrlAciml  InlLum,  percul^  conU  ul  rl. 

Fithes  pine  away  for  love  and  wax  lean,  if  °Goinesius's  autbonty  may  be  U- 
ken,  anil  are  rampant  too.  some  of  ihem:  Peter  Gellius,/i6.  I0.de  hi$t.  animai. 
tells  wonders  of  a  iriton  in  Epinis:  there  was  a  well  not  fer  from  the  shon, 
where  the  country  wenches  fetched  water,  they,  Ptritons,  ttupri  cauitd  would 
set  upon  them,  and  carry  them  to  sea,  and  there  drown  them,  if  they  would 
not  yeeld  :  bo  love  tyrannjzelh  In  dumb  creatures.  Yet  this  is  natural],  for  one 
lieast  to  dote  upon  another  of  the  same  kinde :  but  wliat  strange  fury  is  that, 
I  when  a  beast  shall  dote  upon  a  man  ?  Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  10.  Dav.  hht. 
hath  a  story  of  a  bear  that  loved  a  woman,  kept  her  in  bis  den  a  long  time,  and 
begot  a  son  of  her,  out  of  whose  loynes  proceeded  many  northern  kings  :  this  is 
the  originall,  belike,  of  lliat  conmion  tale  of  Valentine  and  Orson  :  .Slian,  Pliny. 
Peter  Gellius  are  full  of  such  relations.  A  peacock  in  Lucadia  loved  a  roaiil, 
and  when  she  died,  the  peacock  pined.  '>A  dolphin  loved  a  boy  ealled  ffemios. 
and  when  he  died,  the_fisli  came  upoA  land,  andso  perished.  Tlie  like  addes 
Gellius  lib.  10.  cap.  22.  out  ofAppion,  Mgypt.  lib.  15.  a  dolphin  at  Pulcoli 
lored  a  child,  would  come  oflen  to  bim,  let  him  get  on  his  back,  and  carrv 
him  about,  'and  when  by  sicknest  the  child  was  taken  aviay,  the  dolphin  died. 
'  Every  book  is  full  (saith  Busbequius,  the  emperors  orator  with  Uie  grand 
senior,' not  long  since,  ep.  S.legat.  Tarc.)and  yields  tuch  inalancct,  lo  believe 
which  J  was  alwaies  qfraid,  least  I  should  be  thought  to  give  credit  tofabln, 
vntill  I  saw  a  lynx  which  I  had  from  Assyria,  so  affected  towards  one  of  my 
men,  thatit  cannot  be  denied,  but  thai  he  wat  in  love  with  him.  When  my 
mau  was  present,  the  beast  would  use  many  notable  entisements,  and  pleasant 
motions,  and  when  he  was  going,  hold  him  back,  and  look  after  him  when  he 
wat  gone,  very  sad  in  his  absence,  but  most  jocund  when  he  returned:  and 
when  my  man  went  from  me,  the  beast  expressed  hUlovt  with  conlinuall  sick- 
ticss,  awi  after  he  had  pined  away  some  few  dales, died.  Such  another  story 
lie  hatli,  of  a  crane  of  Majorca,  that  loved  a  Spaniard,  that  would  walk  any 
way  with  him,  and  in  his  absence  seek  about  for  him,  make  a  noise  that  he 
might  hear  her,  and  knock  at  his  dore,  'and  when  he  took  his  last  farewell, 
famished  herself.    Such  pretty  prankes  can  love  play  nithbii'd3,fislies,  beasts: 

(•CiEleaUii  Mheria.  ponU.  wm>  clna  hebct  Vniu. 
SoUque  liLonjm  cnnalum  Inperiura  abUittl :) 

and  if  all  be  certain,  that  is  credibly  reported,  with  tlie  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
divelts  of  hell  tliemselres,  who  are  as  much  inamored  and  dote  (if  1  may  use 
that  word)  as  any  other  creatures  whatsoever.  For  if  those  stories  be  true, 
that  are  written  of  incubus  and  succubus,  of  nymplies,  lascivious  faunes,  satyrs, 
and  those  heathen  gods  which  were  divcls ;  those  lascivious  lelchines,  of  whom 
tlie  Platonists  tell  so  many  fables ;  or  those  familiar  meetings  in  our  dales, 
and  company  of  witches  and  divels,  there  is  some  probability  for  it,  I  know 
that  Biarmannus,  Wierus  ^i£.  3.  cap.  19.  e(  24.  and  some  others,  stoutly  deny 
it,  that  the  divel  hath  any  carnall  copulation  with  women ;  that  the  divel  takes 
no  pleasure  in  such  facts;  they  be  meer  phantasies,  all  such  relations  of  in- 
cubi,  succubi,  lyes  and  tales ;  but  Austin,  /i6.  15.  de  civil.  Dei  doth  acknow- 
ledge it :  Erastus  de  Lamiis,  Jacobus  Sprenger  and  his  colleagues.  &c. 
'ZanchiuB  cap.  16.  lib.  4.  de  oper.  Dei.     Dandinus  in  Arist.  de  Animd, 

•LumUm,  -Dnile  lib.  Ke.Il,    PUca ob imorBn  marcwranl,  pulleKnul,  *t. 

ndc  uuir  cuiul  Teol(ol«,  «  liuldli.  k  Wlone  nimprtheo™,  *c.  i  PUn.  1.  1(1.  c 

ntxiHk  IcmpsUlf  twrtliMt  BemtM,  in  rtcro  plidi  euptnivtl.  ■  Pailquun  iiuer  morb 

ina  ptrill.  '  Pl™l  innt  llliri  qulbiu  (ew  In  homlnri  InBimmils  rnEninl.  In  quibiw  n 

'  ^    '  '  in«c  rtdl  IrDHPi  qurn  huiil  bbJ 
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lib.  2.  Text.  29.  com.  .'^lO.  Bodin,  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  and  Paracelsus  (a  great 
champion  of  this  tenet  amongst  the  rest),  which  give  sundry  pecuHar  in- 
stances, by  many  testimonies,  proofs  and  confessions  evince  it.  Hector 
Boethius  in  his  Scottish  history,  hath  three  or  four  such  examples,  which 
Cardan  confirmes  out  of  him,  lib.  16.  cap.  43.  of  such  as  have  had  familiar 
company  many  years  with  them,  and  that  in  the  habit  of  men  and  women. 
Philostratus,  in  his  fourth  book  de  vitd  Apolloniij  hath  a  memorable  instance 
in  this  kinde,  which  I  may  not  omit,  of  one  Menippus  Lycius,  a  young  man ' 
25  years  of  age,  that  going  betwixt  Cenchreas  and  Corinth,  met  such  a 
phantasm  in  the  habit  of  a  fair  gentlewoman,  which  taking  him  by  the  hand, ; 
carried  him  home  to  her  house,  in  the  suburbs  of  Corinth,  and  told  him  she ; 
was  a  Phoenician  by  birth,  and  if  he  would  tarry  with  her,  ^he  should  hear  \ 
her  sing  and  play ,  and  drink  such  wine  as  never  any  drank ^  and  nornan 
should  molest  him ;  but  she  being  fair  and  lovely,  would  live  and  die  with  , 
him  J  that  was  fair  and  lovely  to  behold.  The  young  man,  a  philosopher,  , 
otherwise  staid  and  discreet,  able  to  moderate  his  passions,  though  not  this  | 
of  love,  tarried  with  her  awhile  to  his  great  content,  and  at  last  married  her,  • 
to  whose  wedding,  amongst  other  guests,  came  Apollonius ;  who,  by  some 
probable  conjectures,  found  her  out  to  be  a  serpent,  a  lamia;  and  that  all  her  > 
furniture  was  like  Tantalus  gold,  described  by  Homer,  no  substance,  but  meer 
illusions.  When  she  saw  herself  descried,  she  wept,  and  desired  Apollonius  to 
be  silent,  but  he  would  not  be  moved,  and  thereupon  she,  plate,  house,  and 
all  that  was  in  it,  vanished  in  an  instant :  *many  thousands  took  notice  of  this 
fact  J  for  it  was  done  in  the  midst  of  Greece.  Sabine,  in  his  comment  on 
the  10th  of  Ovids  Metamorphosis,  at  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  telleth  us  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Bavaria,  that,  for  many  months  together,  bewailed  the  loss  of  his  dear 
wife  ;  at  length  the  divel  in  her  habit  came  and  comforted  him  ;  and  told  him, 
because  he  was  so  importunate  for  her,  that  she  would  come  and  live  with  him 
again,  on  that  condition  he  would  be  new  married,  never  swear  and  blaspheme 
as  he  used  formerly  to  do;  for  if  he  did,  she  would  be  gone:  ^he  vowed  it, 
married,  and  lived  tvith  her;  she  brought  him  children,  and  governed  his 
house,  but  was  still  pale  and  sad,  and  so  continued,  till  one  day  falling  out 
with  him,  he  fell  a  swearing;  she  vanished  thereupon,  and  was  never  after 
seen.  ^This  I  have  heard,  saith  Sabine,  from  persons  of  good  credit,  which 
told  me  that  the  duke  of  Bavaria  did  tell  it  for  a  certainty,  to  the  duke 
of  Saxony.  One  more  I  will  relate  out  of  Florilegus,  ad  annum  1058, 
an  honest  historian  of  our  nation;  because  he  telleth  it  so  confidently, 
as  a  thing,  in  those  daies  talked  of,  all  over  Europe :  A  yong  gentleman 
of  Rome,  the  same  day  that  he  was  married,  after  dinner  with  the  bride 
and  his  friends,  went  a  walking  into  the  fields ;  and  towards  evening,  to 
the  tennis-court  to  recreate  himself;  whilst  he  played,  he  put  his  ring  upon 
the  finger  of  Venus  statua,  which  was  thereby,  made  in  brass  ;  after  he 
had  sufficiently  played,  and  now  made  an  end  of  his  sport,  he  came  to  fetch 
his  ring,  but  Venus  had  bowed  her  finger  in,  and  he  could  not  get  it  ofl^. 
Whereupon  loath  to  make  his  company  tarry  at  present,  there  left  it, 
intending  to  fetch  it  the  next  day,  or  at  some  more  convenient  time,  went 
thence  to  supper,  and  so  to  bed.  In  the  night,  when  he  should  come  to  perform 
those  nuptial  rites,  Venus  steps  between  him  and  his  wife,  (unseen  or  felt 
of  her)  and  told  him  that  she  was  his  wife,  that  he  had  betrothed  himself 
unto  her  by  that  ring,  which  he  put  upon  her  finger:  she  troubled  him 
for  some  following  nights.  He  not  knowing  how  to  help  himself,  made  his 
moan  to  one  Palumbus,  a  learned  magician  in  those  daies,  who  gave  him  a 

^  CanUmtem  audiet  et  rinom  bibet,  quale  aatea  nunquam  blbUiti  j  te  rlralla  tnrbabit  nuUua ;  pulchra  au- 

im  pulchro  contente  vWam,  et  moriar.      '  Haiti  factum  hoc  cognov£ra,  qnod  in  mediA  GraeciA  ffeitum  sit. 

f  Hem  corans  dometticam,  at  ante,  peperlt  aliquot  liberoe,  semper  tamen  tristis  et  pallida.  >  Hiec  audi?! 


tejm  pulchro  contente  viram,  et  moriar.      '  Hnltl  factum  hoc  cognov£re,  qnod  in  mediA  GneciA  sestum  sit. 

Iquot  lil>eros,  semper  tamen  tristis  et  pallida.  >  Hie 

a  multis  fide  dignis,  qui  usererabaiit  ilaoem  Barariss  eadem  retulisse  duel  Saxonle  pro  reris. 
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^^H     letter,  aiiO  btil  him  at  such  a  lime  of  the  iiig:ht.  in  audi  a  crou  way,  al  r 
^^H     towns  cnil.  wheru  olil  Stituni  would  pass  Uy,  with  hi§  associates,  in   pruou 
^^M     sion,  as  cotrimonly  lio  liid,  dehvur  that  script,  with  his  own  hands  tu  Saturn 
^^H      hiiiiieir:  tlii:  von^  man  of  a  bold  spirit,  accordingly  did  ii  :   and  mlien  ihL 
^^f      old  fiend  had  ruad  it,  he  called  Veiius  to  him,  who  rode  before  him,  and 
^^^       cDiiiniaiidcd  her  to  delivi^r  his  ring,  which  forthwith  she  did ;  and  so  tfcfcfl 
pienlkniiin  was  freed.     Manv  such  slortcs  1  fiude  in  several)  'autbon,  4^| 
confimi  this  which  I  havesud;  as  that  more  notahk  itniongst  tile  reit^JH 
fhihniiim  and    Mnchntes  in   ''Phlegons  Tractive  rebus  miraliUiinu:    and 

I  though  many  be  againtt  it,  yet  I,  for  niy  part,  will  eul»i.Tibe  to  Lactantiii> 
lib.  14.  cap.  \5.  'God  fent  angeli  to  the  tuition  of  men:  but  while  ft  t:. 
lived  amongst  us,  that  mitckievotis  all- commander  of  the  earth,  and  hnt 
lust,  enticed  them  by  little  and  little,  to  this  vice,  anil  dejiled  them  i..;- 
Ike  company  of  women:  and  Anaxngoms  de  resnrrect,  •* Many  of  tkott 
spiritual  bodies,  overcome  by  the  love  of  maids,  and  lust,  failed,  o/  whom 
those  were  born,  we  call  gyants.  Justin  Martyr,  Clemens  Alexandriniia, 
SuI[hUus  Severus,  Ensebius.  Sic.  to  this  sense,  make  a  twofold  fkB  i 
aDj^ob,  one  from  the  heginning  of  the  world :  another  a  little  before  til*  ^ 
luge,  as  Moses  toacheth  iis,  'openly  profeasin^,  that  these  g:enti  c 
and  have  carnal  copidation  with  women.  At  Japan  in  the  East  Im 
^  at  this  present  (if  wc  may  believe  the  relation  of  'travellers)  there  is] 

"^  idol  called  Tencliedy.  to  whom  one  of  tlie  fairest  virpns  in  lite  coiinOi 

monthly  brought,  and  left  in  a  private  room,  in  thifototjHi,  or  church, ' 

she  sits'  alone  to  bo  dcfloured.     At  certain  times,  '  tlie  Teuchedy  (whid 

tliou^t  to  be  the  divel)  appears  to  her,  and  knoweth  her  carnally.  Ewrv 
month,  a  iair  virgin  is  taken  in;  bnt  what  becomes  of  the  old,  no  man 
nin  tell.  In  I  hut  goodly  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  in  Bubylon,  there  was 
n  fair  ehappel,  ''saith  Herodotus,  un  eye-witness  of  It,  in  which  was 
nplendide  stratus  lectns  el  appoaila  mensa  aurea.a  brave  bed,  n  lat^  of 
gold,  &c.  into  which  no  creature  cunie  but  one  only  woman,  which  their 
god  made  choice  nf,  as  tlie  Chaldean  priests  told  him  ;  and  that  their  god 
lay  with  her  himself,  ns  at  Thebes  in  -Egypt  was  the  like  done  of  old. 
tliat  you  see  this  is  no  news,  the  divels  themselves,  or  their  jugtiiig  prie 
have  p laid  such  pranks  in  all  ages.  Many  divines  slitly  coutrauict  tfan;  '| 
I  will  conehide  with  'Lipsius,  tlint  since  examples,  testimonies,  anda 
sinns  of  those  unhappy  women  are  so  manifest  on  the  other  side,  and  many, 
even  in  this  ovr  toion  of  Lovan,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  so.  'One  thin 
will  add,  that  I  suppose,  that  in  no  age  past,  (I  know  not  by  who. 
destiny  of  this  unhappy  time)  have  there  ever  appeared,  or  shewed  thea-.^ 
selves,  so  many  lecherous  rliveti,  satyrs,  and  genii,  as  in  this  of  ottra^a 
appears  by  the  daily  narrations,  and  judicial  sentences  upon  record.  R« 
more  of  this  question  in  Plutarch  vit.  Numa,  Austin  de  civ.  Dei,  lib,  t_, 
Wierus  lib.  !),  de  pnestiy.  Diem.  Giraldus  Cambrensis  itinerar.  CVrntT 
lib.  I,  Malleus  malefic,  quast.  ■'>.  part.  1.  Jacobus  Reussus  lib.  5.  cap 
G.fol.  54.  Godelman.  lib.  2.  cnp.  4,  Erastus,  Valesius  de  tacra  pkilo. 
cap.  40.  John  Nider  Fornicar.  lib.  5.  cap.  9.  Stroz.  Cici^na.  lib.  3. 
cap.  3.  Delrio,  Lipsius  Bodtne  ditmonol.  lib.  2,  cnp.  1.  Pererius  in  Gen. 
lib.  8.  iH  6.  cip.  ver.  2.     King  James,  &e. 

•PhIhiE*  Diuhiinil  vt  Arintoalr  In  ]]emd0l4i,  U1>,  fl.BnLD.  ■'IntfrprrL  Uvrcnr.  *  PeiiB  wigrln 

tnlaU  lid  iBiabun  TuLtumqur  ftnola  hutniuilj  •«]  illtw  cum  bamlnlhEii  contmoranrri.  itomlnnEor  it:f  («. 

<vpn  fUDI  MIOK  vlnlnnn,  M  UMdloe  'tkU  deftnront,  «  qoibu*  st^nii- 

•  PEHriniUi  Otn.  Kb.  H.  c.  B,  h>.  I.  Xuc  Ac.  'Pnrriu*  Hick,  pi»ri< 

•  luClto.  >[l(ual|iH  boccnUnnqulMwii*.  'FbyiMsglB  si  <  < 

UH mnl. al  mil  In  huurbt  LovuiloumpliL  i  Uduid  dlVcra,  iiaiia[jii>. 
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SuBSECT.  11. — How  Love  tyranmizeik  over  men.     Love,  orHeroicall 
Melancholy y  his  dejimition ;  part  affected. 

You  have  beard  bow  this  tyrant  love  rageth  with  bnite  beasts  and  spirits ; 
now  let  us  consider  what  passions  it  causeth  amongst  men. 

^  Improbe  amoTy  quid  non  mortalia  pectora  cogi$  ?     How  it  tickles  the 

hearts  of  mortal  men.     Horresco  referens, 1  am  almost  afraid  to  relate, 

amazed,  ^and  ashamed,  it  hath  wrought  such  stupend  and  prodigious  effects ; 
such  foul  offences.  Love  indeed  (I  may  not  deny)  first  united  provinces,  built 
cities,  and  by  a  perpetual  generation  makes  and  preserves  mankind,  propagates 
the  church ;  but  if  it  rage,  it  is  no  more  love,  but  burning  lust ;  a  disease, 
phrenzie,  madness,  hell.  ^Estorcus  ille,  vis  est  immedicabiliSy  est  rabies 
insana ;  'tis  no  vertuous  habit  this,  but  a  vehement  perturbation  of  the  mind, 
a  monster  of  nature,  wit,  and  art,  as  Alexis  in  **  Atheneeus  sets  it  out,  viriliier 
avdaXy  muliebrifer  timidum,  furore  pr creeps y  labore  infractum^  mel/elleumy 
hlanda  percussio,  Sfc.  It  subverts  kingdoms,  overthrows  cities,  towns,  fami- 
lies: mars,  corrupts,  and  makes  a  massacre  of  men;  thunder  and  lightning, 
wars,  fires,  plagues,  have  not  done  that  mischief  to  mankind,  as  this  burning 
lust,  this  brutish  passion.  Let  Sodome  and  Gromorrah,  Troy  (which  Dares 
Phrygius,  and  Dictis  Cretensis  will  make  good)  and  I  know  not  how  many 
cities  bear  record etfuit  ante  Helenam,  S^c.  all  succeeding  ages  will  sub- 
scribe :  lone  of  Naples  in  Italy,  Fredegnnde  and  Brunhalt  in  France,  all  his- 
tories are  full  of  these  basilisks.  Besides  those  daily  monomachies,  murders, 
effusion  of  blood,  rapes,  riot  and  immoderate  expense,  to  satisfie  their  lusts ; 
beggery,  shame,  loss,  torture,  punishment,  disgrace,  loathsome  diseases  that 
proceed  from  thence,  worse  than  calentures  and  pestilent  feavers ;  those  often  , 
gouts,  pox,  arthritis,  palsies,  cramps,  sciaticaj  convulsions,  aches,  combus-  ' 
tions,  &c.  which  torment  the  body ;  that  feral  melancholy  which  crucifies  the  i 
soul  in  this  life,  and  everlastingly  torments  in  the  world  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  they  know  Uiese,  and  many  such  miseries,  threats,  tor- 
tures will  surely  come  upon  them;  rewards,  exhortations,  e  contra;  yet 
either  out  of  their  own  weakness,  a  depraved  nature,  or  loves  tyranny,  which 
so  furiously  rageth,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  like  an  oxe  to  the  slaughter ; 
(facilis  descensus  Avemi)  they  go  down  headlong  to  their  own  perdition ; 
they  will  commit  folly  with  beasts,  men  leaving  the  natural  use  of  women, 
as  ®Paul  saith,  burned  in  lust  one  towards  another,  and  man  with  man  ; 
wrought  Jilthiness. 

Semiramis  equo,  Pasiphae  tauro,  Aristo  Ephesius  asime  se  commiscuit ; 
Fulvius  equce,  alii  canibus,  capris,  S^c.  unde  monstra  nascuntur  aliquando, 
centauri,  sylvani,  et  ad  terrorem  hominum  prodigiosa  spectra :  nee  cum 
brutis,  sed  ipsis  hominibus  rem  habent,quod peccatum  Sodomite  vulgo  dicitur; 
et  frequens  olim  vitium  apud  Orientates  illosfuit,  Oracos  nimirum,  Italos, 
Afros,  Asianos :  ^  Hercules Hy lam  habuit,  Polycletum,Dionem,  Perithoonta, 
Abderum,  et  Phryga ;  alii  et  Euristium  ab  Hercule  amatum  tradunt. 
Socrates pnlchrorum  adolescentum  causd  frequens  gymnasium  adibat,flagi' 
tiosoque  spectaculo  pascebat  oculos,  quod  et  Philebus  et  Phmdon  rivales, 
Charmides,  et  ^reliqui  Platonis  Dialogi,  satis  superque  testatum  faciunt : 
quod  vero  Alcibiades  de  eodem  Socrate  loquatnr,  lubens  conticesco,  sed  et 
abhon-eo  ;  tantum  incitamentum  prabet  libidini.  At  hunc perstrinxit  Theo- 
doretus  lib,  de  curat.  Grac,  affect,  cap.  ultimo.  Quin  et  ipse  Plato  suum, 
demiratur  Agathonem,  Xenophon  Cliniam,  Virgilius  Alexin,  Anacreon 
Bathyllum  ;  Quod  autem   de  Nerone,  Claudia,  caterorumque  portentosA 

^  VIrg.  >  For  It  Is  a  shame  to  speak  of  thoae  things  which  are  done  of  them  in  secret,  Eph.  b.  12. 

»  Plutarch,  amator.  lib.  "  Lib.  18.  •  Rom.  1.  27.  r  LiUus  Giraldas,  vita  ^us.  i  Pucros 

amare  soils  philosophis  reUnqnendnm  Tiilt  Lndanos  dial.    Amonun. 
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r  txbidiHt  memoriie  prodUum.  mal/etn,  a  Pelronio,  Sttelonio,  teclerisqtte  pelati 
qvando  omnfm  Jidfrn  ercfdal.  quam  a  me  erpecletu ;  ted  velera  ^ ufrimvr. 
'Apvd  Atinnog,  Tiircaa,  Ilalot,  nunquam  /itquentius  hoc  guum  hodiema  tUt 
vitium  ;  Diana  Rumunorum  Sodomia  ;  oj/iciint  komm  alicubi  apud  Turco*, 
qui  taxia  aemina  mandanl arenas  arrmles ;  tl  frequentsM  quertla, 

t«liam  inter  ijisos  conjvgea  kac  de  re,  qua  virorum  concubjtuni  illicittim  calcMj 
In  oppositam  partem  verso  magistratui  indicant :  nullum  npudltaloijan 
mciffis  peceatum,  qui  el  pott  'Lueianum  el '  Tatitim,  scriptia  volttmiaibut  cfc^ 
Jendunt.  Jokannet  de  In  Caaa,  Bcvuntinua  Episcoj:U$,ditnnttmaput  i 
tunve  acelut,  adeoque  jactat  »e  non  aliJ  utum  venere.  Nihil  utilatius  a, 
nonachos,  cardinatet,  aacriJSculoa,  etiam  "furor  hie  ad  mortem,  ad  in» 
^Angela*  PolHiaiml, obpueri  amorem,  vioUntaa  sibi  manvt injecit.  EC  ho^ 
rettdum  tane  dictu,  Quantum  opud  new  patriim  memorid,  aceliu  dete$tezndu 
hoc  aasvierit!  Quum  enim  Anno  1533,  priidentissimus  Rex  Henricus  Ocrf 
vua  cucullatoniin  cffinobia,  et  sncrilicorum  collegia,  votariorum,  per  venef 
biles  le^in  DoctoresThomaniLeum.Rictianlum  Laytonura  visitari  Tecerat,^ 

■  tanto  numero  reperti  sunt  apud  eos  scortatores,  cineedi.^Deones,  pisdio 
pucrsrii,  ptedcrastfB,  Sodomitse,  ("  Balei  verbis  vtor)  Ganimedes,  £ 
Uiioquoque  eorum  novam  credideri«  Gomoirham.  Sed  vide,  si  label,  e 
ealalogum  apud  eundem  Baleum  ;  Puellee  (inquit)  in  lecUs  dorniire  qod  p 
rani  ob  fratres  necromanticos.  Rac  si  apud  vofarios,  monachoa,  tantU 
Ifilicet  homuncioiies,  quid  inforo,  quid  in  aald /actum  augpiceris?  quid  opt 
Ttobiles,  quid  inter  f amices,  quam  non  /(editalem,  quam  non  sptircilieiit 

ISileo  interim  turpes  illas,  et  ne  nominandas  quidem  monachorum  '  matin 
pationea,  maslurtatores.  yRodericut  u  Castro  vocat,  turn  et  eos  qui  te  te- 
Vicem  ad  Venerem  excitandam  fiagria  cttdunt,  Spinlrtai,  Succubas,  Am- 
bttbeias,  et  laaciviente  lumbo  Tribades  itlas  mulierimlat,  qua  te  inmcem  fri- 
cant,  et  prteler  Eunuchoi  etiam  ad  Venerem  explendam,  arlifiiAosa  ilia 
verelra  habcnt.  fmmo  quod  magismirtre^fixmina/iemiuam  Conatanlinopoli 
tton  ila  pridern  deperiil,  ausa  rem  plane  incredibilem,  muUilo  cultu  menlita 
virum  de  nupliis  sermonem  init,  et  brevi  nupla  est :  sed  authorem  ipsum 
k  contule  Busbequium.     Oinitto  ■  Salinarios  illos  jEgyptiacoa,  qui  cumjbrma- 

tarum  cadaveribtia  concumbunl  i  et  eorum  veaanam  libidinem,  qui  etiant 
idola  et  imagines  depereunt.  Notaest  fabula  Pigmaliouis  apud*OvidiTimi 
Mundi  et  Paulini  upud  ^getippum  belli  Jud.  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  Pontius,  C. 
Citsaris  legalus,  re/erente  Plinio,  lib.  35.  cap.  3.  quern  suspicor  eumette  gut 
Chriitum  crucifixil,  picturU  Aldlantis  et  Helena:  adeo  libidine  incensut,  ut 
lollere  eat  veliet  si  natura  tectorii  permia/aset,  alius  statuam  bona  Farlu- 

Inie  deperiit,  (.SlianuB,  lib.  9.  cap.  37)  alivs  Borne  Vea,  ct  ne  qua  pars  jtro- 
bra  vacet.  ^  Raptus  ad  stupra  {quod  ait  ille)  et  ne  'm  quidera  a  libidine 
exccptum,  Heliogabalus,  per  omnia  cava  corporis  libidinem  recpit.  Lam- 
prid.  vitd  ejus.  ''  Hoslius  quidam  specula  fecil,  et  ita  disposuit,  ut  qvum 
virum  ipse  palerelur,  aversus  omnes  admiasarii  motus  in  specula  videret,  ac 
deinde  falsi  magniludine  ipsius  membri  taaquam  verd  gauderet,  simul  virvm 
fit  faminam  passus,  quod  dictu  fudum  el  abominundvm,  Ut  verum  plane  til, 
^uod  apud  'Platarchum  Oryllus  Vlyssi  olijecil.  Ad  h»inc  usque  diem  apod 
DOS  neque  mas  marctn,  nei:|ue  rifmina  fsmiimni  amnvit,  qualia  multa  sp4i^ 
YOB  meraorabiles  et  prceclari  viri  fecerunt;  ut  vilcs  missos  faciam  Herct 
inibcrbem  spctans  sociuni,  ainicosdesciuit,  &c.  Vestrtc  libidincs  intra  si 
natures    finea  coereeri  non    possiini,  qiiin  instar  fliivii   exuudantis 

'  Builxqniui.       ■  Luciioiu  Charidcmo.  'AchlllnTiIliullb,  3.       -Nnnnl  bsc  mtat 

tin.        t&tioorti,  iBiiUrt.  lib.  I.e.  I*.        ■  Htrodoliin, UH 
Om  nift  FiuirtH  ImddnlrandfndiA,  AC  Dewuqi"'     *" 


lift.  .1. 1'.  .1.  'Smk*!.  MUnMi, 
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foeditatem,  tumultum,  confusionemque  natursc  gignant  in  re  Venerea  :  nam 
et  capras,  porcos,  equos  inierunt  viri  et  foeminee,  insano  besUarum  amore 
exarserunt ;  unde  Minotauri,  Centauri,  Sylvani,  Sphinges,  &c.  Sed  ne  con- 
futando  doceam,  aut  ea  foras  efferam^  qucB  nan  omnes  scire  convenit  (h<BC 
euim  doctis  solummodo,  quod  causd  non  absimili  ^  Rodericus,  scripta  velim) 
ne  levissimis  ingeniis  et  depravatis  mentibus  fcedissimi  sceleris  notitianiy  SfC. 
nolo  quern  diutius  hisce  sordibus  inquinare, 

I  come  at  last  to  that  heroical  love,  which  is  proper  to  men  and  women,  is 
a  frequent  cause  of  melancholy,  and  deserves  much  rather  to  be  called  burn- 
ing lust,  then  by  such  an  honourable  title.  There  is  an  honest  love,  I  confess, 
which  is  natural,  laqueus  occultus  captivans  corda  hominum,  ut  a  mulieribus 
non  possint  separari ;  a  secret  snare  to  captivate  the  hearts  of  men,  as  «  Chris- 
topher Fonseca  proves,  a  strong  allurement,  of  a  most  attractive,  occult,  ada- 
mantine property,  and  powerful  vertue,  and  no  man  living  can  avoid  it.  **  Et 
qui  vim  non  sensit  amoriSf  aut  lapis  est,  aut  bellua.  He  is  not  a  man  but  a 
block,  a  very  stone,  aut  ^Numen,  aut  Nebuchadnezzar ;  he  hath  a  gourd  for 
his  head,  a  pepon  for  his  heart,  that  hath  not  felt  the  power  of  it;  and  a  rare 
creature  to  be  found,  one  in  an  age.  Qui  nunquam  visce  flagravit  amore 
puelloB :  for  semel  insanivimus  omnes,  dote  we  either  yong  or  old,  as  J  he 
said,  and  none  arc  excepted,  but  Minerva  and  the  Muses :  so  Cupid  in  ^  Lucian 
complains  to  his  mother  Venus,  that  amongst  all  the  rest,  his  airows  could  not 
pierce  them.  But  this  nuptiall  love,  is  a  common  passion,  an  honest,  for  ; 
men  to  love  in  the  way  of  marriage  ;  at  materia  appetit  formam,  sic  mulier  ! 
virum.  You  know  marriage  is  honorable,  a  blessed  calling,  appointed  by 
God  himself  in  Paradise ;  it  breeds  true  peace,  tranquillity,  content  and  hap- 
piness, qud  nulla  est  aut  fuit  unquam  sanctior  conjunctio,  as  Daphneeus  in 
*  Plutarch  could  well  prove,  et  quce  generi  humano  immortalitatem  parat, 
when  they  live  without  jarring,  scolding,  lovingly  as  they  should  do. 


•*>  Felices  ter  et  ampUus 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula*  nee  ullis 
Dixoilsus  querimoniis 
Suprema  citius  solvit  amor  die. 


Thrice  happy  they,  and  more  than  that* 
Whom  bonds  of  lore  so  firmly  ties. 

That  without  brawls  till  death  them  part, 
'Tis  imdissoWd  and  never  diem. 


As  Seneca  lived  with  his  Paulina,  Abraham  and  Sara,  Orpheus  and 
Euridice,  Arria  and  Poetus,  Artemisia  and  Mausolus,  Rubenius  Celer,  that 
would  needs  have  it  ingraven  on  his  tomb,  he  had  led  his  life  with  Ennea, 
his  dear  wife,  forty-three  yeares  eight  moneths,  and  never  fell  out.  There  is 
no  pleasure  in  this  worlcf  comparable  to  it;  'tis  summum  mortalitatis  bo- 

num °  hominum  Divdmque  voluptas.  Alma  Venus latet  enim 

in  muliere  aliquid  majus  potentiusque  omnibus  aliis  humanis  voluptatibus, 
as  °one  holds,  there's  something  in  a  woman  beyond  all  humane  delight;  \ 
a  magnet ique  vertue,  a  charming  quality,  an  occult  and  powerful  motive. 
The  husband  rules  her  as  head,  but  she  again  commands  his  heart,  he  is  her 
servant,  she  his  onely  joy  and  content :  no  happiness  is  like  unto  it,  no  love 
so  great  as  this  of  man  and  wife,  no  such  comfort,  as  Pplacens  uxor,  a  sweet 
wife  :  ^  Omnis  amor  magnus,  sed  aperto  in  conjuge  major,  when  they  love 
at  last,  as  fresh  as  they  did  at  first,  ^  Charaque  charo  consenescit  conjugi,  as 
Homer  brings  Paris  kissing  Helena,  after  they  had  been  married  ten  years, 
protesting  withall,  that  he  loved  her  as  dear,  as  he  did  the  first  hour  he  was 
betrothed.  And  in  their  old  age,  when  they  make  much  of  one  another, 
saying  as  he  did  to  his  wife  in  the  poet. 


*  Uxor  vivamus  quod  vixirous,  et  moriamur, 
Senrantes  nomen  sumpslmus  in  thalamo ; 

Nee  ferat  uUa  dies  ut  commutemnr  In  kyo, 
Quin  tibi  sim  juvenis,  tuque  pnella  mihi. 


Dear  wife,  let's  live  in  love,  and  dye  together. 
As  hitherto  we  have  in  all  good  will : 

Let  no  day  change  or  alter  our  aflections, 
But  let's  be  young  to  one  another  still. 


'  De  morbis  mulienun  1.  1.  c.  15.               (Amphitheat.  amor.  cap.  4.  interpret.  Curtio.  ^.^ueas 

Sylvius.  Juvenal.           '  Tertul.  prover.  lib.  4.  aovennis  Mane.  cwp.  40.           J  Chaucer.  ^  Tom.  1 .  dial. 

Peorum  Lucianus.       Amore  non  ardent  Muaie.           '  In  amator.  dialog.           ■■  Hor.  ■  Lucretius. 
"  Fouseca.           P  Uor.           ^  Propert.              '  Simonidet.  Once.           *  Autouiua. 
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502  Love- Melancholy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  \ 

Such  iliDulJ  cciijjugall  luve  be,  sliU  ihe  same,  and  as  Uiey  are 
should  tliey  be  of  one  iiiiiul,  as  in  an  nristocratical  government,  one  consent, 
'Geryon-tike,  coaUieere  in  ununt,  have  oue  heart  In  two  bodies,  will  and 
the  same.     A  good  wife,  according  to  Plutarch,  should  be  as  a  looking-gla«« 
to  represent  her  husbands  face  anil  pnssion  :  Ifhe  be  pleasant,  she  should  ' 
Bierry  ;  if  he  laugh,  she  should  smile  ;  if  he  look  sad,  she  should  partii ' 
'vf  his  sorrow,  and  beat  a  part  with  him,  and  so  they  should  continue 
inutual  love  one  towards  another. 

uiH>K  Iqq  deducM  nulU  afuKluii.        |         No  it^  Aail  p«rt  my  tpirr  from  lb«e, 
-,,-  ,„..  Trthanut^ «lTv  FgD  KalorcTD.  |         Tbovxb  I  Uvi  NHtor or TItbAniu  lU 

Aod  she  again  to  liitn,  as  the  '  bride  saluted  the  bridegrooms  of  old 
Ubi  tu  Cuius,  ego  semper  Cula,  be  thou  still  Caius,  I'll  be  Caia. 

Tis  an  happy  stale  this  iudeed,  when  the  fountain  is  blesaed  (sailh  Soi 
inon,  Prnv,  5.  18)  and  he  rejoycetk  with  the  wife  of  his  youth,  and  she  u  (a 
Aim  as  the  tovinrf  hinde,  and  pleasant  roe,  and  he  delightt  in  her  continually. 
But  this  love  of  ours  is  immoderate,  inordinate,  and  not  to  be  comprehended 
in  any  bounds.     It  will  not  contain  it  self  within  the  union  of  marri^ie, 
apply  to  one  object,  but  is  a  wandering,  extravagant,  a  domiueeiin?,  a  boui 
less,  an  irrefra^ble,  a  destructive  passion ;  sometimes  tliis  burning  lust  raj 
after  marri^;e,  and  then  is  properly  called  jVa/nuite  ;  sometimes  before, 
then  it  is  culled  heraicall  melancholy  ;  it  extends  sometimes  to  corriv&lls, 
begets  rapes,  incests,  murders :  Marcus    Anionius  compretsit    Faustinaat 
sororem,    Caracalla,  Juliam  novercam,   Nero   malrem,    Caligula 
Cynerat,  Mirrbam  Jiliam,  Ifc.     But  it  ia  confined  witliin  no  terms  of  bloudi 
years,  sex,  or  whatsoever  else.     Some  furiously  raffe  before  they  come  to 
cretion  or  age.     "  Quartilla  in  Petronius  '      '    ' 

and  the  wife  of  Bath  in  Chaucer,  cracks. 


r  remembred  she  was  ti  mi 
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*  Aretines  Lucretta  sold  her  maiden-head  a  thtiusund  times  before  she  was 
twenty-four  years   old,  plus  millies  vend'ideram   virginitatem,  ^c.   neque  te 
celabo,  non  decrant  jui  ut  integrant  ambirent.      Ruhab,  tliat  harlot,  began 
to  be  a  professed  quean  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  was  but  fifteen  when  she 
hid  tlie  spies,  as  '  Hugh  Broughton  proves,  to  whom  Serrariua  the  .lesuite, 
queest.  6.  in  cap.  2.  Josue,  subscribes.     Generally  women  begin  pubescere  as 
they  call  it,  or  caluUire,  as  Julius  Pollux  cites,  lili.  2.  cap.  3.  onomasl.  oiit 
of  Aristophanes,  'at  fourteen  years  old,  then  they  do  offer  themselves,  t 
aome  plainly  rage.     ■  Leo  Afer  sailh,  that  in  Africk  a  man  shall  scarce  fij 
a  maid  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  they  are  so  forward ;  and  many  amoi  ^  _ 
us,  after  they  come  into  the  teens,  do  not  live  without  husbands,  but  linger. 
What  pranks  in  this  kinde  the  middle  age  have  played,  is  not  to  be  re- 
corded.    Si  mihi  tint  centum  lingiiie,  sijit  oraqiie  centum,  no  tongue  can 
sufficiently  declare :  every  story  is  full  of  men  and  womens  nnsaliable  lust, 
Neros,  Heliogabali,  Bonosi,  Sic.      ^  CaiHui  Amphilenum,  sed  Quintias  A. 
phelinam  deperetint,  i^c.     They  neigh  after  other  mens  wives  (as  Jert 
cap.  5.  8.  complaineth)  like  fed  horses,  or  range  like  town  buls,  raplt 
viryinum  et  viduarHm.  as  many  of  our  great  ones  do,     Solomons 
was  extingiiislied  in  this  fire  of  lust ;  Sampsons  strengtii  enervated ; 
in  Lots  daughters  quite   forgot;  gravity  of  priesthood  in  Helies  sons. 
verend  old  age  in  the  elders  that  would  violate  Susanna ;  fihall  duty  in  AbsaSI 
Ion  to  his  stepmother ;  brotherly  love  in  Ammon  towards  liis  sister.    Hi 
divine  laws,  precepts,  exliortations,  fear  of  God  and  men,  fair,  foul 

*  Gcryop  unltiltk*  iTmbuluoi.       ■■  EViperi.  1.  'J.       '  Pluturh.  c,  SO-  Ham.  Iiiil-       "  Jnnonni 
Cup.  HarlhlQ  ti  lltl.       T  AnMllen  Kfliitur.  coDCFnlu.         •  Epldrlui.  c.  43.  Mullem  •taUm  th 
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fame,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  houor  cannot  oppose,  stave  off,  or  withstand 
the  fury  of  it,  omnia  vincit  amor^  SfC,  No  cord,  nor  cable  can  so  forcibly  » 
draw,  or  hold  so  fast,  as  love  can  do  with  a  twin'd  thread.  The  scorching/ 
beams  of  the  eequinoctiall,  or  extremity  of  cold  within  the  circle  artique,( 
where  the  very  seas  are  frozen,  cold  or  torrid  zone  cannot  avoid,  or  expelj 
this  heat,  fury  and  rage  of  mortall  men. 

«  Quo  ftigi*.  ah  demens,  nulls  est  Aiga,  tu  licet  usque 
Ad  Tanalm  Aagiu,  usque  sequetur  Amor. 

Of  womens  unnatural,  **unsatiable  lust,  what  country,  what  village  doth! 
not  complain  ?  Mother  and  daughter  sometimes  dote  on  the  same  man ;  ,- 
father  and  son,  master  and  servant,  on  one  woman. 


Sed  amor,  sed  ineflVvnata  libido. 


Quid  castum  in  tenia  intentatumque  reliquit  ? 

What  breach  of  vows  and  oaths,  fury,  dotage,  madness,  might  I  reckon  up  ?  ' 
Yet  this  is  more  tolerable  in  youth,  and  such  as  are  still  in  their  hot  blood ;  but  1 
for  an  old  fool  to  dote,  to  see  an  old  leacher,  what  more  odious,  what  can  be  '< 
more  absurd  ?  and  yet  what  so  common  ?  Who  so  furious?   ^Amare  ed  estate  f 
si  occiperint,  multo  insaniunt  acrius ;  Some  dote  then,  more  then  ever  they  * 
did  in  their  youth.  How  many  decrepit,  hoary,  harsh,  writhen,  bursten-bellied,  ■■ 
crooked,  toothless,  bald,  blear-eyed,  impotent,  rotten  old  men  shall  you  see  { 
flickering  still,  in  every  place  ?  One  gets  him  a  young  wife,  another  a  curtisan ; 
and  when  he  can  scarce  lift  his  leg  over  a  sill,  and  hath  one  foot  already  in 
Charons  boat,  when  he  hath  the  trembling  in  his  joynts,  the  gout  in  his  feet, 
a  perpetual  rhume  in  his  head,  a  continuate  cough,  "his  sight  fails  him,  thick 
of  hearing,  his  breath  stinks,  all  his  moisture  is  dried  up  and  gone,  may  not 
spit  from  him,  a  very  child  again,  that  cannot  dress  himself,  or  cut  his  own 
meat ;  yet  he  will  be  dreaming  of,  and  honing  after  wenches ;  what  can  be  / 
more  unseemly  ?  Worse  it  is  in  women  then  in  men,  when  she  is  estate  declivis,  \ 
diu  vidua,  materolim,  parum  decore  matrimonium  sequi  videtur,dJi  old  widow   | 
a  mother  so  long  since  (sin  Phnies  opinion)  she  doth  very  unseemly  seek   | 
to  marry ;  yet  whilst  she  is  so  "^old  a  crone,  a  beldam,  she  can  neither  see  nor   I 
hear,  go  nor  stand,  a  meer  *karcass,  a  witch,  and  scarce  feel ;  she  catterwauls,   1 
and  must  have  a  stallion,  a  champion ;  she  must  and  will  marry  again,  and  i 
betroth  herself  to  some  young  man,  Jthat  hates  to  look  on  her,  but  for  her    1 
goods  ;  abhors  the  sight  of  her,  to  the  prejudice  of  her  good  name,  her  own    ! 
undoing,  grief  of  friends,  and  ruin  of  her  children. 

But  to  enlarge  or  illustrate  this  power  and  effects  of  love,  is  to  set  a 
candle  in  the  sun.  ^  It  rageth  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ;  yet 
is  most  evident  amongst  such  as  are  yong  and  lusty,  in  the  flowre  of  their 
years,  nobly  descended,  high  fed ;  such  as  live  idly,  and  at  ease ;  and  for 
that  cause  (which  our  divines  call  burning  lust)  this  ^ferinus  insanus  amor, 
this  mad  and  beastly  passion,  as  I  have  said,  is  named  by  our  physicians 
heroicall  love,  and  a  more  honorable  title  put  upon  it,  amor  nobilis,  as 
'"Savanarola  stiles  it,  because  noble  men  and  women  make  a  common 
practice  of  it,  and  are  so  ordinarily  affected  with  it.  Avicenna  lib,  3.  Fen. 
1.  tract,  4.  cap.  23,  calleth  this  passion  ilishi,  and  defines  it  ^  to  be  a  disease 
or  melancholy  vexation,  or  anguish  ofminde ;  in  which  a  man  continually 

'  Euripedes.  <*  De  muUerum  InexhaiistA  Ubidlne  luxuque  insatiabill  omnes  aeque  regiones  con- 

queri  posse  existimo.    Steph.        •Plautus.  'Oculi  caligant,  aures  graviter  audlunt,  capilli  fluunt, 

cutis  aresdt,  flatus  olet,  tusais,  &c.  Cyprian.  t  LJb.  8.  epist.  RuAnus.         ^  Hiatque  turpls  inter  ari- 

das  nates  podcx.  '  Cadaverosa  adeo  ut  ab  inferis  reversa  videri  poasit,  vult  adhuc  catulllre.  ^  Nam 

et  matrimoniis  est  despectum  senium.     JEneas  Silvius.  ^  Quid  toto  terrarum  orbe  communius  ? 

qnse  civitas,  quod  opptdum,  quee  familia  vacat  amatorum  exemplis  ?  JCneas  Silvius.  Quia  trigesimum 
annum  natus  nullum  amoiis  causA  peregit  fnaigne  facinu8?ego  de  me  fado  conjecturam,  quem  amor 
in  mille  pericula  misit.  '  Forestua.  Plato.  ■•  Pract.  m«or.  Tract.  6.  oip.  1  Rub.  11.  de  spgtit.  cap. 

quod  his  multum  contingat.  "  Hec  segritudo  est  solicitudo  melancholica,  in  quft  homo  appUcat  sibi 

continuam  cogitaUonem  super  pulchritadlne  ipsius  quam  amat,  gcstuum,  morum. 
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nt^iaUtofthtbeumly.gcttKre.manjurtofhismiatrit.ondlrouhlnlnm. 
uhomt  it;  deririttg  (ui  Boviiiuuola  adds)  wiUi  «II  intentions  sod  «igemaaaX~ 
I   niindc,  lo  compait  or  enjoy  her,  "as  comoionly  liunttTt  trouble  ihtmseitt* 
about  their  tporls,  the  eovetotti  about  their  gold  and  goottt  i  $0  ig  he  tor- 
menled  itill  about  his  matrit.     Araoklus  VilUmovBDus  in  hi»  book  of  Imui- 
'   call  loie  defines  it,  Pa  enntiaual  cogitalum  of  that  which  he  detiret  ;  with  a 
confidence  or  hope  of  eompatsing  it  1  which  definition  hiB  commcntalor  ca*il« 
I  nt.     For  COD  tin  uhJ  cogitation  is  nut  the  ^renua,  but  a  symptome  of  love;  we 
rontiDu&lly  think  of  that  which  we  liate  and  abhor,  as  weu  at  that  wliidi  we_ 
love  ;  and  many  Uilngs  we  covet  and  desire,  without  atl  hope  of  attainiiu 
Caroluaa  Lorine,in)iisquestian3,makesa  doubt,anon)or  »i(  morfruf,  wbc  ' 
I   this  heroicall  love  be  a  disesise  :  Julius  Pollux  onomaat.  lib.  6.  cap.  44.  dete 
mines  it ;  lUey  llmt  are  in  love  are  likewise  "(sick  ;  latcivus,  satax,  latcimewi 
I  4t  qui  in  vetierrm  furit,  vere  ett  agrotui.     Arnoldus  will  have  it  ii  ^ 
[,  to  called,  and  u  malady  rattier  of  the  body  then  minde.     Tully  in  his'  Tas 
I  lanet  defines  it  a  furious  disease  of  the  niinde ;  Plalo  madness  it  felf ;  Flcio 
I  }\w  Commentalar,cap.  12.  a  species  of  inadneas./br  many  Aai'e  mrt  m(i(fi| 
I  women,  Esdr.  4,  2tj.  but  'Rhases  a  mrlnncholy  pattiun ;  and  most  plijJ 
iS  make  it  a  species,  or  kinde  of  ntelitiichol^  (as  will  appear  by  the  sy 
tomes)  and  treat  of  it  apart :  whom  I  mean  to  imitate,  and  Id  discus  it  ii_ 
'  »  kind«  ;  to  examine  his  several  causes ;  lo  shew  his  symptomea,  indicati< 
pro^nosljcks,  effect ;  that  so  it  may  be  with  more  facility  cured. 

Tlie  part  affected  in  the  mean  time,  as  'Arnoldus  supposeth,  is  lie  for 
ftarl  of  the  head,  for  want  of  moUture  ;  which  his  Commeiiialor  rejects,  L 
ffius  tned.  epist.  lib.  1.  cap.  24.  will  have  this  passion  sited  in  the  liver,  andj 
keep  residence  in  the  heart;  '  to  proceed  from  the  eyes,  so  carried  by  » 
I  ipirils, and  kindletl  with  imagination,  in  the  liver  and  heart ;  cogit  amarejte 
I  as  the  saying  is,  Medium  ferit  per  hepar,  as  Cupid  in  Anacreon.  For  «d 
L  sucli  cause,  belike,  "Homer  fains  Titins  liver  (who  was  enamored  on  LaIoi 
I  to  be  still  gnawed  by  two  vultures,  day  and  night  in  hell,  'for  that  young  nifl 
I  bowels  thus  etmmoured,  are  so  continually  tormented  by  love.  Gordon 
I  cup.  2.  part,  2,  "will  have  the  testicles  on  immediate  subject  or  catue,  1 
I  liver  an  antecedent.  Fracastorius  agrees  in  tills  withGordouLua.indep 
I  imaginntio  venerea,  erectio,  &c.  litUlalissimam  partem  vocal,  ita  ut  niti  fl 
,  iruso  semine  gesliens  voluplas  non  cesiat,  nee  as/iidua  veneris  reeordai^ 
T  addit  Ouastavinius  Comment.  4.  Sert.prob.  27.  Aritt,  But  'properly  it  !■ 
J  passion  of  tlie  brain, asall  other  melancholy,  by  reason  of  corrupt  ima^atin 
I  and  so  doth  Jason  Fratensis  c.  19.  de  morb.  ceiebri,  (who  writes  coptouslya 
*  this  Erotical  love)  place  and  reckon  it  amongst  the  affections  of  the  braai 
[  f  Melancthon  de  animd  confutes  those  that  make  the  liver  a  part  affected,  aoL 
I  Ouianeriits  Tract,  15.  cop.  13.  et  17.  though  many  put  all  the  aSecUons  in 
L  tile  heart,  refers  it  to  the  brain.  Ficinus  cap.  7.  in  Contivium  Platonis,  wi^ 
I  have  the  blood  to  be  the  part  affected,  Jo.  Frietiigius,  cap,  14.  nod.  med. 
I  eiipposetli  all  four  affected ;  heart,  liver,  brain,  blood  ;  but  the  major  part  con- 
I  cur  u^n  the  brain,  ''tis  imaginatia  lata  ;  and  both  imagination  and  reason 
[  irp  miaaffected  ;  because  of  his  corrupt  judgement,  and  continuall  meditation 
bof  that  which  he  desires,  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  melancholy.     If  it  U^  ] 

lu  avurt.  r  ABldUB  ciylULIg  >u|U!r  icm  daldtnum  earn  njnfidnitll  ahUncodl,  ul  up*  appn 

im  dclHUbUc,  Ac.        1  JJorliu*  awuorii  pr""-  — >—'  ■  ■ —  —  — -■-  — i..j-*a 

cakruUvnin  •nlrilniiin  pm  ■nicrlor  apti 
I  cnncuptorlbllli  e  dnMctIn  m  mUK  p*i 
dtni.  •  OdjH.  tl  tf elunor.  4.  Oiid.  '  Quori  W 

H  fUlal  loopliUlla.  •  Tntli-nll  quoad  cwium  md] 

'-*—  •Propil'  poam  cmbri  at  tib  comipum  ImaglmUonBii.  >C«p.  di  ai 

a  ImagdiaUvii    at  inllniaUiw   fuulutli,    ob   roraiam    Fbrtlirr  •BiaiB,   mmt. 
rmpti  d*  <o  mMUI.  MtDiw  itcti  melviiUDUru  ipiKliatur.    CoacuplxmUl  n 
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violent,  or  his  disease  inveterate,  as  I  have  determined  in  the  precedent  parti- 
tions, both  imagination  and  reason  are  misafTectedy  first  one,  then  t\ie  other. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. —  Causes  of  Heroicall  love.  Temperature,  full  Diet,  Idleness, 

Place,  Climate,  ^c. 

Of  all  causes  the  remotest  are  stars.  •Ficinus  cap.  19.  '^ith  they  are  most 
prone  to  this  burning  lust,  that  have  Venus  in  Leo  in  their  Horoscope,  when 
the  Moon  and  Venus  be  mutually  aspected,  or  such  as  be  of  Venus  com- 
plexion. ^  Plutarch  interprets  astrologically  that  tale,  of  Mars  and  Venus, 
in  whose  genitures  $  and  j  are  in  conjunction,  they  are  commonly  lascivious, 
and  if  women,  queans ;  as  the  good  wife  of  Bath  confessed  in  Chaucer : 

I  foUoweth  aye  mine  incUnation, 
By  Tertue  of  my  coiuteUatlon. 

But  of  all  those  astrological  aphorisms  which  I  have  ever  read,  that  of  Cardan  is 
most  memorable ;  for  which  howsoever  he  be  bitterly  censured  by  *  Marinus 
Marcennus,  a  malapert  frier,  and  some  others  (which  ^'he  himself  suspected) 
yet  me  thinks  it  is  free,  down  right,  plain  and  ingenuous.  In  his  *  eighth  ge- 
niture  or  example,  he  hath  these  words  of  himself.  $  ^  et  9  in  9  diyni- 
tatibus  assiduam  mihi  Venereorum  cogitationem  prcsstahunt,  ita  ut  nunquam 
(juiescam,  Et  paulo  post,  Cogitatio  Venereorum  me  torquet  perpetuo,  et  quam 
facto  implere  non  licuit,  aut  fecisse  potentem  puduit,  cogitatione  assidud 
mentitus  sum  voluptatem.  Et  alibi, o6  D  et^  dominium  etradiorum  mix tionem, 
27rofundumfuit  ingenium,  sed  lascivum,  egoque  turpi  libidini  detitus  et  obsccB' 
nus.  So  far  Cardan  of  himself,  quod  de  se  fatetur  ideo  ^ut  utilitatem  adferat 
studiosis  hujusce  disciplincB ;  and  for  this  he  is  traduced  by  Marcennus,  when 
as  in  effect,  he  saith  no  more  then  what  Gregory  Nazianzen  of  old,  to  Chilo 
hjs  scholar,  offerebant  se  mihi  visendce  mulieres,  quarum  prcecellenti  elegan- 
tid  et  decore  spectabili  tentabatur  mecs  integritas  pudicitia.  Et  quidcm 
Jlagitium  vitavi  fornicationis,  at  munditice  virginalis  fiorem  arcand  cordis 
cogitatione  foedavi,  Sed  ad  rem,  Aptiores  ad  masculinam  venerem  sunt  quo- 
rum genesi  Venus  est  in  signo  masculine,  et  in  Satumi  finibus  aut  oppositione, 
&c.  Ptolomseus  in  quadripart.  plura  de  his  et  specialia  habet  aphorismata, 
longo  proculdubio  usu  confirmata,  et  ab  experientia  multd  perfecta,  inquit 
commentator  ejus  Cardanus.  Tho.  Campanella  Astrologies  lib,  4.  cap,  8. 
articulis  4  et  5.  insaniam  amatoriam  remonstrantia,  multa  pree  cseteris  accu- 
mulat  aphorismata,  quee  qui  volet,  consulat.  Chiromantici  ex  cingulo  Veneris 
plerumque  conjecturam  faciunt,  et  monte  Veneris,  de  quorum  decretis,  Taisne- 
nim,  Johan.  de  Indagine,  Goclenium,  ceterosque  si  lubet,  inspicias.  Physi-1 
cians  divine  wholly  from  the  temperature  and  complexion ;  phlegmatic  persons,) 
naturally  melancholy,  (according  to  Ficinus,  Comm,  cap.  9.)  are  seldomer 
taken  then  they,  but  once  taken,  they  are  never  freed  :  though  many  are  of 
opinion,  flatuous  or  hypochondriacal  melancholy,  are  most  subject  of  all  others, 
to  this  infirmity.  Valescus  assigns  their  strong  imagination  for  a  cause; 
Bodine  abundance  of  wind ;  Gordonius  of  seed,  and  spirits,  or  atomi  in  the 
seed,  which  cause  their  violent  and  furious  passions.  Sanguine  thence  are  soon 
caught,  young  folks  most  apt  to  love,  and  by  their  good  wills,  saith  ^Lucianl 
would  have  a  bout  with  every  one  they  see :  the  colts  evil  is  common  to  all  i 
complexions.  Theomestus,  a  young  and  lusty  gallant,  acknowledgeth  (in 
the  said  author)  all  this  to  be  verified  in  him ;  /  am  so  amorously  given, 

•  Comment,   in   conTiviom    Platonis.     Irretluntur   dto  quibua   naacentibua   Venus  ftierit  In   Leone, 
vel  Luna  Venerem   vehementer  aspexerlt,  et  qui  eAdem  complexione  sunt  pradiU.  ^  Plerumque 

amatores  sunt;  et  si  fsmin«e»  meretrlces,  I.  de  audlend.  "  Comment,  in  Genes,  cap.  3.  '  Et  si 

in  hoc  panim  a  prasclarA  infamli  stnltitlAque  abero,  rincit  tamen  amor  ▼eritatis.  •  Edit.  Basil.  1668. 

Turn  Commentar.  in  PtolomaH  quadriparUtum.  '  Fol.  446.  Basil.  Edit.  f  Plal.  amorum. 


f 


y  severall  lovex. 

w  ended,  I  begin 
that  itpretenl  pi 
lolaui  can  help  .-n 
that  thejf  draw  till  bea\ 
doubt  what  fury  of  V 


Love-  Mela  ncholy . 


[Pftrt.  3.  Ssc.-S. 


mb€T  the  sea  sands,  and  tniiw fullimf  from  the  tkia,  tk** 
Cupid  had  that  all  his  arrows  at  me :  I  am  <ht*dad  mlk 
e  love  succeeds  another,  and  that  to  laon,  that  hefare  onr 
th  a  second  ;  she  that  u  last,  is  still  fairett ;  and  the 
lelh  me  most :  at  an  kudras  head,  mi/  laj>es  incrvast  ; 
Mine  eyes  are  so  moisl  a  rt/uge  and  sanctuary  of  It 
to  them,  and  are  never  satisfied,  f  am  i 
'•»liouldbe.  Alas,  how  have  I  offended  her  A 
!  what  Hippii'itus  am  I !  VVIml  Tclciiiii  is  my  geniiis^  oris 
natural  imuLTfection,  ati  hereditary  passion  ?  AnoUier  in  'Anacreon  confe* 
that  be  hail  twenty  sweel-hearls  in  Athens  at  once,  fifteen  at  Corinth^  aa  mauy 
at  Thebes,  ot^esbos,  and  at  Rhodes,  twice  aa  many  in  Ionia,  thrice  in  Caria, 
twenty  thousand  in  all :  or  iu  a  word,  <I  ij>i\Xa  laira,  &c. 


nfeaaeth, 

I^aria, 

I 


His  e;^s  are  like  a  ballance,  apt  to  propend  each  way.  and  to  l>e  weighed 
down  with  every  wenches  looks;  his  heart  a  weathercock,  liis  affection 
tinder,  or  napbtlie  it  self,  which  every  lair  object,  sweet  smde,  or  mistris 
favor  seta  on  fire.  Guianerius  tract,  15.  cap.  14.  refers  all  thiaJlo  the  hoi 
temperature  of  the  teittcles.  Perandus,  a  Frenchman,  in  his  Erotii|ue  Mi-I, 
(which  ''book  came  first  to  my  hands  a,tter  the  third  edition)  to  certain  atomi 
in  the  seed,  such  as  are  very  spermalick  and  full  of  seed.  1  finde  the  same 
in  Aristot.  sect.  4.  prob.  17.  si  Ron  secernatur  semen,  cessare  tenligiii4s 
non  posmnt,  as  Guastavlnius  his  commentator  translates  It,  for  which  rause 
these  yODg  men,  that  be  strong  set,  of  able  bodies,  are  so  subject  to  it. 
,  Hercules  de  SaxoniiV  hath  the  same  words  in  effect.     But  most  part  I  s 

I  such  are  aptest  to  love  that  are  young  and  lusty,  live  at  ease,  stuul-f 
IVee  from  cares,  like  cattle  in  a  rank  pasture ;  idle  and  solitary  persons,  % 
must  needs  hirquitullire,  as  Guastavmius  recites  out  of  Censorinus. 

'  Hriu  cril  >pu  cap!  tumqiniir  [Btlulma  Krnm       |     The  mlndc  t>  aiil  In  lust,  ukI  hal  en 

I  The  (ilace  it  self  makes  much  wherein  we  live  ;  the  clime,  air,  and  dtacipl 
if  they  concur.     In  our  Misnia,  saith  Galen,  necr  to  Pergamiis,  thou  I 
scarce  finde  an  adulterer,  but  many  at  Rome,  by  reason  of  the  delightt  j 
the  seat.     It  was  that  plenty  of  all  things,  which  made  '"  Corinth  eo  * 
of  old,  and  the  opportunity  of  the  place  to  entertain  those  tbrraign  c 
every  day  strangers  came  in  at   each  gate,  from  all  quarters.     In  th*t  (i__ 
temple  of  Venus,  a  thousand  whores  did  prostitute   tnemselves,  ns  StniM 
writes ;  besides  Lais  and  the  rest  of  better  note  :  AH  nations  resorted  thitlier, 

IBS  to  a  school  of  Venus.  Your  hot  and  southern  countiies  are  prone  to  lust, 
and  far  more  incontinent,  then  those  that  live  in  the  North;  ns  Bodine  dis- 
coutsetb  at  large.  Method,  hist.  cap.  5.  Mollss  Asiatiei;  so  are  Turks. 
Greeks,  Spanianls,  Italians,  even  all  that  latitude  :  and  in  those  tracla,  such 
as  are  more  fruitful,  plentiful,  and  dclitious,  as  Valence  in  Spain,  Capua  in 
Italy;  domicilitim  lu.xila,  Tully  terms  it;  and  which  Hannibuls  souldierK 
can  witness:  Canopus  in  JEgypt,  Sybaris,  Phreacia,  Bale,  "Cyprus,  Lanip. 
rus,  Lampsacus.     In  Naples  the  fruitsof  the  soyl  and  pleasant  aireoervatetheir 

'caiiu  nurta  Sucliu  CI  nlr»  m 
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bodies,  and  alter  constitutions :  ^  insomuch,  that  Floras  calls  it  Certamen  Bac- 
chi  et  VeneriSy  but  PFolliot  admires  it.  In  Italy  and  Spain,  they  have  their 
stews  in  every  great  city,  as  in  Rome,  Venice,  Florence,  wherein  some  say, 
dwell  ninety  thousand  inhabitants,  of  which  ten  thousand  are  curtizans ;  and 
yet  for  all  this,  every  gentleman  almost  hath  a  peculiar  mistris ;  fornications, 
adulteries  are  nowhere  so  common  :  urba  est  jam  tota  lupanar ;  how  should 
a  man  hve  honest  among  so  many  provocations  ?  now  if  vigor  of  youth,  great- 
ness (liberty  I  mean),  and  that  impunity  of  sin,  which  grandies  take  unto  them- 
selves in  this  kinde,  shall  meet,  what  a  gap  must  it  needs  open  to  all  manner 
of  vice ;  with  what  fury  will  it  rage  ?  For,  as  Maximus  Tyrius  the  Platonist 
observes,  libido  consequuta  quumfuerit  materiam  improbamy  et  prmruptam 
licentiamy  et  effrenatam  audacianiy  %'€.  what  will  not  lust  effect  in  such  per- 
sons ?  For  commonly  princes  and  great  men  make  no  scruple  at  all  of  such  mat- 
ters ;  but,  with  that  whore  in  Spartian,  quicquid  libet  licet ;  they  think  they 
may  do  what  they  list,  profess  it  pubhkely,  and  rather  brag  with  Proculus(that 
writ  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Rome  ^  what  famous  exploits  he  had  done  in  that  kind) 
then  any  way  be  abashed  at  it.  *"  Nicholas  Sanders  relates  of  Henry  the  8th 
(I  know  not  how  truly)  Quod  paucas  vidit  pulchriores  quas  non  concupierity 
et  paucissimas  non  concupierit  quas  non  violdrit :  He  saw  very  few  maids  that 
he  did  not  desire ;  and  desired  fewer  whom  he  did  not  enjoy :  nothing  so  familiar 
amongst  them  ;  'tis  most  of  their  business  :  Sardanapalus,  Messalina,  and  Jone 
of  Naples,  are  not  comparable  to  ■  meaner  men  and  women ;  Solomon  of  old 
had  a  thousand  concubines :  Assuerus  his  eunuches,  and  keepers ;  Nero  his 
Tigillinus,  panders,  and  bawds ;  the  Turks,  *  Muscovits,  Mogors,  Xeriffs  of 
Barbary,  and  Persian  sophies,  are  no  whit  inferior  to  them,  in  our  times.  De- 
lectus Jit  omnium  puellarum  toto  regno  fcrmd prtestantiorum  (saith  Jovius) 
pro  imperatore ;  et  quas  ille  linquity  nobiles  habent ;  They  press  and  muster  I 
up  wenches  as  we  do  souldiei's ;  and  have  their  choice  of  the  rarest  beauties 
their  countries  can  afford ;  and  yet  all  this  cannot  keep  them  from  adultery, 
incest,  sodomy,  buggery,  and  such  prodigious  lusts.  We  may  conclude,  that 
if  they  be  yong,  fortunate,  rich,  high-fed,  and  idle  withall,  it  is  almost  impos- 1 
sible  they  should  live  honest ;  not  rage,  and  precipitate  themselves  into  those  I 
inconveniences  of  burning  lust.  i 

«  Otium  et  reget  prlus  et  beatas 
Perdidit  orbes. 

Idleness  overthrows  all,  Vacuo  pectore  regnat  amor,  love  tyrannizeth  in 
an  idle  person.     Amore  abundas  Antipho,     If  thou  hast  nothing  to  do, 

^  Invidid  vet  amore  miser  torquebere ^Thou  shalt  be  haled  in  pieces  with 

envy,  lust,  some  passion  or  other.     Homines  nihil  agendo  male  agere  dis- 
cunt ;    Tis  Aristotles  simile,  ^  as  match  or  touchwood  takes  Jire,  so  doth  an 
idle  person  love.     Quceritur  jEgistus  quare  sit  f actus  adulter,  8^c.  why  was 
iEgistus  a  whoremaster  ?     You  need  not  ask  a  reason  of  it.     Ismenedora 
stole  Baccho,  a  woman  forced  a  man,  as  *  Aurora  did  Cephalus  :  No  marvel, 
saith  y  Plutarch,  Luxurians  opibus  more  hominum  mulier  agit :  She  was  rich, 
fortunate  and  jolly  ;  and  doth  but  as  men  do  in  that  case,  as  Jupiter  did  by 
Europa,    Neptune  by  Amymone.     The  poets   therefore   did  well  to  feign  [ 
all  shepheards  lovers,  to  give  themselves  to  songs  and  dalliances,  because/ 
they  lived  such  idle  lives.     For  love,  as  *  Theophxastus  defines  it,  is  otiosil 
animi  affectus,  an  affection  of  an  idle  minde ;  or  as  •  Seneca  describes  it. 


Agri    Neapolitan,    delectatlo,   elegantia,    unoenitas,  ylx    intra    modum    humanum    consistere    y\. 
,  «c. 

nterpre' 

•Ifthey  c  ,         .  ,  , 

tas  sed'facultas.  *  In  Mascov.  ■  Catul'hia  ad'Lesbium.  *  Hor.  »  Po'Ut.  8.  num.  28."  Ut 


detur ;  unde,  Kc.        Leand.  Alber.  in  CanipanlA.  r  Lib.  de  land.  urb.  Neap.  Disputat.  de  morbis 

animi,  Reinoldo  Interpret.  <i  Lamprldtua.    Quod  decern  noctlbus  centum  Tirglnes  fedsaet  muUeres 

'  Vita  c;)u8.  •  If  they  contain  themaehrei*  many  timet,  it  is  not  virtutls  amore ;  non  deett  volun 


naphthe  ad  ignem,  sic  amor  ad  iUoe  qui  toipescunt  otto.  *  Pausaniaa  Attic,  lib.  1.      Cephalua  egre- 

^n  forme  jurenis  ab  Anrorft  raptus,  quod  tjui  amore  qapta  esaet.  1 1n  amatorio.  >  E.  StobiDo 

■er.  62.  •  Amor  otloHB  cura  est  soUicitiuUnis. 


Juventi  gignilur,  liuu  nulritur./eriU  aUlar,  olioque  iulrr  lata  Jorlu.. 
bona  :  youUi  be^lA  it,  riot  maiut^ins  it.  idleness  noiinslielK  it.  Sec.  vlutt, 
luakw  ''  GordoDius  tlie  pbysician,  cap.  20.  pari.  '2.  cnll  this  disease,  the  ptv 
per  |>auion  of  liability-  Now,  if  a  weak  ju<fgenii*iitaDda»troii^  apprelmiAian 
do  (.'oucur,  how,  saith  Hercules  de  Saxoiiifl.  tlitiil  they  resist  ?  Savnnonli 
■pptupiiates  it  alinost  to  '  monks,  Jriert,  and  rrlu/toui  pertont,  became  (Aq 
the  miliary,  fare  daintily,  and  do  nothing ;  and  well  he  may  ;  for  bow 
■buuld  they  otherwiw  choose  ? 

Diet  alone  xb  able  to  caufle  it :  a  rare  tbin^  to  see  a  yong  roan  or  a  wonwa, 
that  lives  idly,  and  fares  well,  of  what  coDdilion  soever,  not  to  be  in  luvr. 
'*  Alcibiades  was  still  dallying  with  wantoa  young  women  ;  immodcrata  in  tiis 
luipcnco,  pfTtminate  In  his  apparel,  ever  in  love,  but  wliy  ?  he  was  ojet  Av\\- 
fute  in  bis  diet ;  too  frequent  and  excessive  in  banquets.  Ubicunqur  tfcuritai, 
ibi  libido  dominatur ;  lust  and  security  domineer  together,  as  S*.  Hieromc 
averretb.     All  which  tlie  wife  of  Bath  in  Cbaucer  freely  justifies. 

I  A  l&quorlita  loogue  niul  luve 

Especially  if  they  shall  further  it  by  choice  diet :  as  many  times  tliosc  S 
riles  and  Pbtcaees  do,  feed  liberally,  and  by  tlieir  good  will,  eat  nothing^ 
but  laacivions  meats.  '  Vinum  imprimis  generosum,  legumen,  fabas,  % 
omniutH  gcneru-m  bene  conditas,  ct  largo  pipere  aspersas,  cardaos  hor 
R05,  laclucat,  ^ trucat,  rapas.porros,  ecepas,  nucempiecam,  amggdalat, dul- 
cet, elecluaria,  eyrupos,  suecns,  eochUaSf  conchas,  piscei  opHme  pr<rparatm. 
amculas,  tetticulos  ammalium,  ova,  eondimenia  divertommgenerum,  nmlles 
leclos,  pvloinaria,  ^c,  Et  i/uiequid  fere  medici  impotentid  rei  venema 
laboranli  prmcribimt,  hoc  qua»i  diasatgrion  habeat  in  deliciis,  et  his  dtipci 
multo  delicatiorps  i  muhum,  exqnisila*  et  exoticai  fruges,  aromata,  placm- 
tas,  erpreaaos  tuccos  mullis  fcrculis  variatos,  ipiumque  viavm  suavitale 
Vincentet,  el  quicqtiirl  culina,  pharmacopotin,  aut  quitqiie  Jere  offtcitia  tnh- 
miniflrare  passit.  Et  hoc  plerumque  victu  quum  K  ganeones  infarciant. 
*  ut  ille  ail  Chreseida  snam,  fe  bulhis  el  cochleis  curavit ;  eliam  ail  Vcnrrfm 
»v parent,  et  ad  hanc  palastram  se  excrceant,  qui  fieri  pmsit,  ut  non  misrre 
depereant,  ^  ut  nun  penitus  insanianl .'  ^stuaiis  venter  cilo  despuit  in  libi- 
dtnem,  Hieronymus  ail.  'Post  prandia,  Callyroenda.  Qu\s  rnim  conti- 
tiers  t« potest  f  .*Luxuiiosarea  via\xra,  fomentum  libidims  vocal  Augustinui, 
blandum  dataonem,  Bernardas;  lac  veneris,  Aristophanes.  Nou  ^tDB, 
nan  Vesuvius,  tontis  ardonbus  eestuant,  ac  juveniles  meduUte  vino  pie 
addit  ^HiaronyiMii :  unde  ob  optimum  vinum  Lampsacus  alim  Priapo  sr' 
»t  vrnerandi  Bacchi  socia,  apud  '  Orpheunt  Venus  audit.     Hetc  ti  t 

timplex,  et  per  te  suntptum  pratlare  possil,  nam "  quo  me,  Baccbe, 

rupis  tui  pliaium  ?  quam  non  insaniam,  quem  non  fvrorem  a  cateris  expec~ 
ttmus?  "Gamesius  salem  enumerat  inter  ea  gate  inlempeUivam  libidinem 
provoearn  solent,  ct  SBluuinres  lieri  fmrainas  ob  esiim  salis  contendit :  Veneiem 
i(Uu)  diciint  ab  ocouRO  nrtnin.  J 


Et  bine  fcrtn  mnler  Salaeca  Ueeani  conjux,  verbumque  fortasse  salax  a  mh^I 
rffiuxit.     Mala  Bacchica  taiilum  olim  in  amoriliTis pravatueiuat,  ul corona 
ex  illii  slalua   Bacchi  ponerenlur.     P  Cubebis  in  vino  mnceratii  utuntur 

*  PilncliHi    phnimqio    nb    llcfntlun    fl    ■niutnlliiD    dlrltdnim    bum    puBlDHra    Himl    Incuf- 
rm.  ■AnltnlM   tpptUl   qiil  uUinsm   TlUn   iglt,  c(   «iDifiianll*r   Unirrtl  biK    nuiio   tnll- 

larlw  iltllclgw  •lv<nl*>.  laranlliKUlx,  nllfliwHi.  fkc  '  Flnlurb.  rll.  ijw.  'VliKpusiit 

>Bttl   iithll  cmw   ftiduni   huJblqiK   uIuhi  i  Imprabii  bk  pruill  jiuD  Hlurd* 
Ptimoliu.         Ciifn»1  mt  nioi,dbl«  vnUdloribni,  fcc-  "■  UiI  Ille  npiiil  Brlini- 

I    pMt   iwMnntiB,   uignin   (t   qiiiitucir  anclllu    piailmo    cnblculn    ciiIhuiUi.    canpnoll. 
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Indi  orientales  ad  Venerem  excitandam,  et  ^surax  radice  Africani.  Chirue 
radix  eosdem  effectus  hahet,  talisque  herbcs  memtnt^  mag^  nat.  lib.  2.  cap.  16. 
^  Baptisia  Porta  ex  Indid  allatcBy  cujus  mentumem  facit  et  Theophrastus. 
Sed  infinita  his  similia  apud  Rhasin,  Matthiolamy  Mizaldam,  caterosque 
medicos  occurrunt,  quorum  ideo  mentionem  feci,  ne  quis  imperitior  in  has 
scopulos  impingaty  sed  pro  virili  tanquam  syrtes  et  cautes  consulto  effugiat. 

Subsect:  II. — Other  causes  of  Love- Melancholy.   Sights  Beauty  from 
the  face,  eySj  other  parts ;  and  how  it  pierceth. 

Many  such  causes  may  be  reckoned  up,  but  they  cannot  avail,  except 
opportunity  be  offered  of  time,  place,  and  those  other  beautiful  objects,  or 
artificial  enticement ;  as  kissing,  conference,  discourse,  gestures  concur,  with 
such  like  lascivious  provocations.  Kommannus  in  his  book  de  lined  amoris 
makes  five  degrees  of  lust,  out  of  'Lucian  belike,  which  he  handles  in  five 
chapters,  Visus,  Colloquium,  Convictus,  Oscula,  Tactus,  Sight  of  all  other 
is  the  first  step  of  this  unruly  love ;  though  sometimes  it  be  prevented  by  re- 
lation or  hearing,  or  rather  mcensed.  For  there  be  those  so  apt,  credulous 
and  facile  to  love,  that  if  they  heard  of  a  proper  man,  or  woman,  they  are  in 
love  before  they  see  them,  and  that  meerly  by  relation,  as  Achilles  Tatius  ob- 
serves. '  Such  is  their  intemperance  and  lust,  that  they  are  as  much  maimed 
by  report,  as  if  they  saw  them,  Calisthenes  a  rich  young  gentleman  of 
Byzance  in  Thrace,  hearing  of  "  Leucippe,  Sostratus  fair  daughter,  was  far 
in  loveunth  her;  and  out  of  fame  and  common  rumour,  so  much  incensed, 
that  he  would  needs  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  And  sometimes  by  reading  they 
are  so  affected,  as  he  in  ^  Lucian  confesseth  of  himself,  I  never  read  that  place 
of  Panthea  in  Xenophon,  but  I  am  as  much  affected,  as  if  I  were  present 
with  her.  ^  Such  persons  commonly  fain  a  kind  of  beauty  to  themselves ; 
and  so  did  those  three  gentlewomen,  in  *  Balthasar  Castilio,  fall  in  love  with 
a  yong  man,  whom  they  never  knew,  but  only  heard  him  commended :  or 
by  reading  of  a  letter ;  for  there  is  a  grace  commeth  from  hearing,  y  as  a  mo- 
ral philosopher  informeth  us,  as  well  as  from  sight ;  and  the  species  of  love 
are  received  into  the  phantasie  by  relation  alone  :  ^ut  cupere  ab  aspectu^ 
sic  velle  ab  auditu,  both  senses  affect.  Interdum  et  absentes  amamus,  some- 
times we  love  those  that  are  absent,  saith  Philostratus,  and  gives  instance  in 
his  friend  Athenodorus,  that  lov*d  a  maid  at  Corinth  whom  he  never  saw ; 
non  oculi  sed  mens  videt.  We  see  with  the  eys  of  our  understanding. 

But  the  most  familiar  and  usual  cause  of  love,  is  that  which  comes  by 
sight,  which  conveys  those  admirable  rayes  of  beauty  and  pleasing  graces 
to  the  heart.  Plotinus  derives  love  from  sight,  tpuiQ  quasi  opaatg,  *Si 
nescis,  oculi  sunt  in  amore  duces,  the  eys  are  the  harbingers  of  love,  and 
the  first  step  of  love  is  sight,  **  as  Lilius  Giraldus  proves  at  large,  hist,  Deor, 
syntag,  13.  they,  as  two  sluces,  let  in  the  influences  of  that  divine,  powerful, 
soul-ravishing,  and  captivating  beauty  ;  which,  as  ^  one  saith,  is  sharper  then 
any  dart  or  needle,  wounds  deeper  into  the  heart ;  and  opens  a  gap  through 
our  eys  to  that  lovely  wound,  which  pierceth  the  sotil  itself  {Eccles,  18.) 
Through  it,  love  is  kindled  like  afire.  This  amazing,  confounding,  admir- 
al Surax  radix  ad  coltum  fumme  fkdt ;  si  quis  comedat,  aut  inftisionem  blbat,  membrum  subito 
erigitiir.        Leo  Afer,  Kb.  9.  cap.  ult.  '  Quk  non  solum  edentibus  sed  et  genltale  tangentibus  tantum 

valet,  ut  coire  summe  desiderent }  quotiea  fere  Telint,  possint ;  alios  dnodecies  profecisse,  alios  ad  60 
vice*  pervenisse  refert.  *  Lucian.  Tom.  4.  Dial,  amonim.  *£aenim  hominum  intemperantium 

iibido  est  ut  etiam  famA  ad  amandum  impellantur,  et  audientes  eoue  afBduntur  ac  videntes.  *  For- 

roosam  Sostrati  filiazn  audiens,  uxorem  cupit,  et  soUl  illlus  aualtione  ardet.  *  Quoties  de  PantheA 

XenophoDtis  locum  perle^,  ita  animo  aflTectos  ac  si  coram  intuerer.  *  Pulchritudioem  sibi  Ipis  con- 

fingunt,  imagines.  "  De  aulico,  lib.  2.  fol.  116.  litis  a  pleasant  story,  and  related  at  large  by  him. 

y  Gratia  venit  ab  auditu  eque  ac  risu,  et  species  amoris  in  pbantasiam  redpiunt  sol&  relatione.  Pico, 
lomineus  grad.  8.  c.  88.  •  Lip.  cent.  22.  epist.  29.  Beauties  Encomions.  •  Propert.  ^  Amoris 

primum  gradum  tIsus  habet,  ut  aspldat  rem  amatam.  *  Achilles  Tatius,  lib.  1.    Forma  telo  quorli 

amtior  ad  inferendum  vulnus,  pcrque  octilos  amalorio  wlneri  adltnm  patefiuHens  In  onlmam  penetrat. 
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able,  amiable  Imuty, ''  then  which  in  all  naturat  trtat*r«  (niUi  Imcr.^i 
therm  it  nathiityto  majestical  and  utertd,  nothing  mo  divine,  ltmely,prtlt.. 
'lit  natures  crown,  gold  aitd  ^ry ;  btmum  ri  non  shmnihih,  tlr  tammU  tm:. 
BOH  infrtqueHtrr  triumplia>i$.  m\tt»e   power  heticc  may  be  disctmeil : 
conteuiii  anil  uhbor  ^tioallv  such  thin^,  as  are  foul  aud  ugly  lo  beltolit.  : 
coiBpt  ihom  fikliv,  but  love  and  cnvel  tliat  whLfli  U  fair.     *  'TU  beauty  ui 
things,  i*liidj  pliMseili  and  allutrth  us;  a  fair  hawk,  a  line  gannenL,  a  p'>. 
building,  a  fjtr  liuuw.  &r.   That  Persian  Xt^mes  when  he  destruyciJ  all  il^' 
Ifinplcs  of  till-  gods  in  Greece,  t-aused  tlmt  of  Diatia,  in  integrum  servan, 
he  spartid, alone  for  llut  excellent  beauty  and  macmi licence  of  it.     Inaniiu 
beauty  can  so  command.     Tis  tlial  wtich  paiuters,  arliBcers,  orators. 
aym  at;  as  Eriximacbus  the  physician  in  Plato  contends,  '■/  voiu beauty  jir 
that  minittred  occasion  lo  art,  to  find  out  the  inowledge  of  earviuff ,  fiaiiili  i 
building  :  to^find  out  modeU,  perspecliees,  rich  fitmitnren,  and  to  many  <■■ 
invention*.     Whiteness  in  tlie  lilly,  red  in  llie  rose,  purple  in  the  violer 
histre  in  all  tilings  without  life,  tlie  cleer  light  of  the  moon,  tlie  bright  be^ir. 
of  the  sun,  splendor  of  gold,  purple,  sjmrkling  diamond,  the  excellenl  feoiun' 
of  the  horse,  the  majesty  of  the  hon,  the  colour  of  bii'ds,  peacocks  tails,  the 
silver  scales  of  fish,  we  behold  with  singular  delight  and  admiration,     *  And 
which  is  rich  in  plant*,  delightful  in  flowers,  wonderful  in  beiuts,  hut  jnott 
glorioug  in  men,  doth  make  us  affect  and  earnestly  desire  it :  as  when  we  hear 
any  sweet  harmony,  an  eloquent  tongue,  see  aiiycxcellent  quality,  curious  work 
of  man,  elalmrate  art,  or  ought  that  is  exquisite,  tliere  ariseth  instantly  in  us 
n  longing  for  the  same.     We  love  such  men,  but  moat  part  for  comclmewjiL - 
person ;  we  call  them  gods  and  goddesses,  divine,  serene,  happy,  Stc.    Aiid||U 
all  mortal  men  they  alone  (''Calci^ninus  holds)  are  free  from  calumny ;  -^^| 
divitiii,inagistratuetifloridflorent,injurid  laeessimus  ;  we  back- bite,  wn]q|M 
hnte,  renowned,  rich  and  happy  men  ;  we  repine  at  their  felicity,  tliey  ore  hr:^ 
deserving  we  think  ;  fortune  is  a  step-mother  to  us,  a  parent  to  thera.      ITe 
enoy  (saith  '  Isocrates)  wiMejjust,  honest  men;  except  with  mutual  offices 
and  kindiiesset,  some  good  turn  or  other,  they  extort  thit  love  from  tu ;  only 
fair  persons  we  love  at  first  sight,  desire  their  acquaintance,  and  adore  them 
at  so  many  gods :  ve  had  rather  serve  than  then  command  of  hers  ;  and  account 
our  selves  the  more  beholding  tolhem,  the  more  service  they  enjoin  us :  though 
they  be  otherwise  vitioits,  tinhonest,  we  love  them,  favour  them,  and  are  ready 
to  do  them  any  good  office  for  their '  beauties  sake,  though  they  Itave  no  odier 
good  quality  beside.    Die  igitur,  Sformose  adoUscens  (as  that  eloquent  Pha- 
vorinus  breaks  out  in  "  Stobeus)  die,  Antiloqae,  sitavius  nectare  loquerit -. 
die,  6  Telemache.vehementius  Vlysse  dicis ;  die,  Alcibiadei.ulcunque  thrius. 
libentiut  libi  licet  ebria  auscultabimus.  Speak, fair  youth. speak,  Antiloquus, 
thv  words  are  sweeter  then  nectar;  speak,  OTelemacnus,  thou  art'more  power- 
ful then  ITIysses :  speak,  Alcibiades,  though  drunk,  we  will  willingly  hear 
thee  as  thou  art.     Fitulls  in  such  are  no  faults  :  For  when  the  said  Alcibiadee 
had  stoln  Anytus  his  gold  and  silver  plate,  he  was  so  far  from  prosecuting 
so  foul  a  fact  (though  every  man  else  condemned  bis  impudence,  and  inao- 
lency)  that  he  wished  it  had  been  more,  and  much  better  (he  loved  him 
dearly)  for  his  sweet  sake.     No  worth  is  eminent  in  such  lovely  persona,  all 
imiwrfections  hid ;  nan  enim  facile  de  his  quos  plurimum  diligimus,  turpi- 
tudinem  suspicamur,  for  hearing,  sight,  touch,  &c.  our  mind  and  all  our 

'In  toU  nrum  oUurl  Blhnrumit  diTlnliu,  nihil  nuiruiUiu.  nihil  pnl 
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senses  are  captivated ,  omnes  sensus  farmosus  delectat.  Many  men  have  been  \ 
preferred  for  tlieir  person  alone  ;  chosen  kings,  as  amongst  the  Indians,  Per-^ 
sians,  ^Ethiopians  of  old  :  the  properest  man  of  person  the  country  could 
afford,  was  elected  their  soveraign  lord ;  gratior  est  pulchro  veniens  e  corpore 
virtus,  and  so  have  many  other  nations  thought  and  done,  as  ^  Curtius  ob- 
serves  ;  ingens  enim  in  corporis  majestate  veneratio  est,  for  there  is  a  majes- 
tical  presence  in  such  men :  and  so  far  was  beauty  adored  amongst  them, 
that  no  man  was  thought  Bt  to  reign,  that  was  not  in  all  parts  compleat  and 
supereminent.  Agis  king 'of  Lacedeemon  had  like  to  have  been  deposed,  be- 
cause he  married  a  little  wife;  they  would  not  have  their  royal  issue  degenerate. 
Who  would  ever  have  thought  that  Adrian  the  fourth,  an  English  monks 
bastard  (as  ™  Papirius  Massovius  writes  in  his  life)  inops  a  suis  relictus, 
squaliduset  miser,  a  poor  forsaken  child,  should  ever  come  to  be  pope  of  Rome  ? 
But  why  was  it  ?  Erat  acri  ingenio,  facundid  expeditd,  eleganti  corpore, 
facieque  Icetd  ac  hilari,  as  he  follows  it  out  of  "  Nubrigensis  ;  (for  he  plows 
with  his  heifer,)  he  was  wise,  learned,  eloquent,  of  a  pleasant,  a  promising  coun- 
tenance, a  goodly  proper  man  ;  he  had,  in  a  word,  a  winning  look  of  his  own, 
and  that  carryed  it ;  for  that  he  was  especially  advanced.  So  Saul  was  a 
goodly  person  and  fair,  Maximinus  elected  emperour,  &c.  Branchus  the  son 
of  Apollo,  whom  he  begot  of  Jance,  Succrons  daughter  (saith  Lactantius)  when 
he  kept  king  Admetus  heards  in  Thessaly,  now  grown  a  man,  was  an  earnest 
suitor  to  his  mother  to  know  his  father ;  the  nymph  denyed  him,  because 
Apollo  had  conjured  her  to  the  contrary ;  yet  overcome  by  his  importunity 
at  last,  she  sent  him  to  his  fatiier ;  when  he  came  into  Apollos  presence,  malas 
Dei  reverent er  osculatus;  he  carried  himself  so  well,  and  was  so  fair  a  yong 
man,  that  Apollo  was  infinitely  taken  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  he  could 
scarce  look  off  him  ;  and  said,  he  was  worthy  of  such  parents,  gave  him  a 
crown  of  gold,  the  spirit  of  divination,  and  in  conclusion,  made  him  a  demi-god. 
O  vis  super ba  formce,  a  goddess  beauty  is,  whom  the  very  gods  adore,  nam 
pulchros  Dii  amant ;  she  is  amoris  domina,  loves  harbinger,  loves  loadstone, 
a  witch,  a  charm,  &c.  Beauty  is  a  dowre  of  it  self,  a  sufficient  patrimony,  an  1 
ample  commendation,  an  accurate  epistle,  as  ^  Lucian,  Apuleius,  Tiraquellus,f 
and  some  p  others  conclude.  Imperio  digna  forma,  beauty  deserves  a  king- 
dome,  saith  Abulensis,  paradox,  2.  cap,  110.  immortality;  and  ^  more  have 
got  this  honour  and  eternity  for  their  beauty,  then  for  all  other  vertues  be^ 
sides  :  and  such  as  are  fair,  ^  are  worthy  to  be  honoured  of  god  and  men. 
That  Idalian  Ganymedcs  was  therefore  fetched  by  Jupiter  into  heaven  ^ 
Hepheestion  dear  to  Alexander  ;  Antinous  to  Adrian.  Plato  calls  beauty  for 
that  cause,  a  privilege  of  nature,  naturoe  gaudentis  opus,  natures  master- 
piece, "  a  dumb  comment;  Thcophrastus,  a  silent  fraud;  still  rhetorick  Car^ 
neades,  that  perswades  without  speech,  a  kingdome  without  a  guard,  because 
beautiful  persons  command  as  so  many  captains ;  Socrates,  a  tyranny,  which 
tyrannizeth  over  tyrants  themselves  ;  which  made  Diogenes,  belike,  call 
proper  women  queens,  quod  facerent  homines  quce  praciperent ,  because 
men  were  so  obedient  to  their  commands.  They  will  adore,  cringe,  comple- 
ment and  bow  to  a  common  wench  (if  she  be  fair)  as  if  she  were  a  noble  j 
woman,  a  countess,  a  queen  or  a  goddess.  Those  intemperate  yong  men  of 
Greece,  erected  at  Delphos,  a  golden  image  with  infinite  cost,  to  the  eternal 
memory  of  Phryne  the  curtizan,  as  ^lian  relates  ;  for  she  was  a  most  beau- 
tiful woman,  in  so  much  saith  ^  Atheneeus,  that  Appelles  and  Praxiteles  drew 


■  Ub.  5.  Ma«nionunqae  operam  turn  allot  cqMces  patant  qoom  quos  eximiA  ipede  natora  donavlt. 

Lib.  de  vitia  Pontiflcum  Rom.  ■  lib.  2.  cap.  6.  •  Dial,  amorum,  c.  3.  de  maglA.  Lib.  2.  connub. 

cap.  27.  Virgo  formoaa,  etat  oppido  pauper,  abnnde  cat  doCata.         p  IioGratei.         ^  Plurea  ob  formam  Im- 


mortalitatem  adept!  aunt  quam  ob  reUquaa  oomea  vlitatea,  'Ludan.  torn.  4.    Charidomon.    Qui  pul- 

chri,  merito  apud  Deoa  et  apnd  homlnea  hooora  tShctL       ■  Mnta  commentatio,  qnAvIa  eplstolA  ad  commen- 
dandum  efficador.       *  Lib.  9.  Var.  hiat.  Tanta  fbrmie  elegantia  nt  ab  eA  nudA,  ftc- 


2  Lore-Mtlancholy,  [Pmrt.  3.  Sec.  2. 

'Am\  n^^iire  from  lior.   Tlitis  von^  mc-n  will  adore  and  honour  beaut t  ;  nav 
a^s  r)if:Tn.s<:ivtr-i»  I  nav  u  iii  rlo  it  ;  anil  voluntarilv  submit  their  soveraisnty  to 

•  ■  mm  m 

ovi:iy  wo  mail.  Wine  u  strong  ;  kings  are  strong  ;  but  a  vamaM  stromgesi^ 
OJ.  4.  10.  aa  ZeTo)jn\jf:\  proved  at  lar^e  to  kin^  Darius,  his  princes  and 
hU-.nitn.  Kings  sit  still  and  command  sea  and  iand^  Sec  ail  pay  tribute  to 
<  king  ;  but  women  make  kings  pay  tribute,  and  kare  daminiom  onr 
im.  When  they  have  got  gold  and  silver ,  tk^.y  submit  all  to  a  beautiful 
fman  ;  give  theM selves  wholly  to  her,  gape  arid  gaze  on  her,  and  all  men 
sire  her  more  then  gold  or  silver^  or  any  p  etious  thing:  they  will  leate 
th*:r  arid  mother,  and  venture  thfir  lives  for  her ;  labour  and  travel  to  yet, 
<.d  bring  all  their  gains  to  women  ;  steal,  fght  and  spoil  for  their  mistreu 
kes.  And  no  king  so  strong,  but  a  fair  woman  is  stronger  then  he  is, 
II  things  (as  he  'proceeds;  fear  to  touch  the  king ;  yet  I  saw  him  and 
Tame  his  concubine,  the  daught<r  of  the  famous  Bartacus,  sitting  on  the 
fht  hand  of  the  king,  and  she  took  the  crown  off  his  heady  and  put  it  on 
r  own,  and  stroke  him  with  her  left  hand  ;  yet  the  king  gaped  amd gazed 
her,  and  when  she  laughed  he  laughed,  and  when  she  was  angry  ^  he  flat- 
^ed  to  he  reconciled  to  her.  So  beautv  commands  even  kine:s  themselves ; 
y  whole  armies  anrl  kin^omes  arc  captivated,  together  with  their  kings  : 
Forma  vincit  armaios,  ferrum  pulchritudo  captivat ;  rincentur  specie,  qui 
n  vincentur  proelio.  And  'tis  a  great  matter,  saith  ^'  Xenophon,  and  of  which 
I  fair  persons  may  worthily  brag,  that  a  strong  man  must  labour  for  his 
nng  if  he  will  have  ought ;  a  valiant  man  mustfght  and  endanger  himself 
r  it,  a  wise  man  speak,  shew  himself  and  toil;  but  a  fair  and  beautiful 
rson  doth  all  with  ease ;  he  compasseth  his  desire  without  any  pains  taking : 
:k1  and  men,  heaven  and  earth  conspire  to  honour  him ;  every  one  pitties 
in  at>ovc  other,  if  he  be  in  need,  ^  and  all  the  world  is  willing  to  do  him  good. 
!3hariclca  fell  into  the  hands  of  pyrats,  but  when  all  the  rest  were  put  to  the 
ge  of  the  sword,  she  alone  was  preserved  for  her  person.  ^  When  Constan- 
loplc  was  sacked  by  the  Turks,  Irene  escaped,  and  was  so  far  from  being 
iule  a  captive,  that  she  even  captivated  the  grand  Senior  himself.  So  did 
osaniond  insult  over  kin"-  Ilcnrv  the  second  ; 


*  I  wns  HO  fkir  an  object,  I      He  found  by  proof  the  priviledge  of  beaaty, 

I'hom  fortune  inaiie  my  king,  my  love  made  Hitbjirct ;       |      'Hiut  it  had  poorer  to  countermaod  all  duty. 

captivates  the  very  gods  themselves,  Morosiora  numina. 

■ DeiiB  Ipse  Dconim 

Factiii  ob  hanc  formum  bos,  eqiiiis,  Im1>er,  olor. 

lid  those  mali  genii  are  taken  witli  it,  as  *»  I  have  already  proved,  Formosam 
arhari  vcrentur,  et  ad  aspect um  pulchrum  immanis  animus  mansuescit, 
leliodor.  lib.  5)  The  Barbarians  stand  in  awe  of  a  fair  woman,  and  at  a 
Viiutiful  aspect,  a  fierce  spirit  is  pacified.  For  when  as  Troy  was  taken, 
id  the  wars  ended  (as  Clemens  ^  Aiexandrinus  quotes  out  of  Euripides) 
igry  Menelaus  with  rage  and  fury  armed,  came  with  his  sword  drawn,  to 
tvc  killed  Helena  with  his  own  hands,  as  being  the  sole  cause  of  all  those 
ars  and  miseries  :  but  when  he  saw  her  fair  race,  as  one  amazed  at  her 
vine  beauty,  he  let  his  weapon  fall,  and  embraced  her  besides ;  he  had  no 
^wer  to  strike  so  sweet  a  creature.  Ergo  hebetantur  enses  pulckritudine^ 
c  edge  of  a  sharp  sword  (as  the  saying  is)  is  dulled  with  a  beautiful  aspect, 
id  severity  it  self  is  overcome.  Hiperides  the  orator,  when  Phryne  his 
ient  was  accused  at  Athens  for  her  lewdness,  used  no  other  defence  in  her 

Eulraii,  4.  20.  ■  Orlicen  horn.  S3,  in  Numb.  In  ipsoa  tyrannos  tyrannldem  cxercet.  *  lUnd  ceru 
ifiuim  nb  quod  RlorUri  potiiunt  formoal,  quod  robustla  necesMrium  sit  laborare,  fortem  periculia  w  obji- 
«,  Mplentcin,  ftr.  **  MiOo^vm  vim  habet  ad  rommeudandum  fomw,  guam  aixaimtc  acrlpU  cptstoLa. 

Int.  «  ilrllodor.  lib.  1.  r  Knouien.  hUt.  Turclra.  «  Daniel  in  complaint  of  Roaamond.  ■  Siroaa 
u«  Kiiin.  ^Sect.  2.  Mem.  1.  Sub.  1.  •  Stromatum  1.  Po»t  capt^m  Tkofam  cum  Iropeto  finrreUir 

occidtndain  Helenwn,  •tiipore  adeo  pulchritudioia  correptua,  nt  ferrum  exddeivi,  &c. 
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cause,  but  tearing  her  upper  garment,  disclosed  her  naked  breast  to  tlie 
judges ;  with  which  comehness  of  her  body  and  amiable  gesture,  they  were 
so  moved  and  astonished,  that  they  did  acquit  her  forthwith,  and  let  her  go. 
O  noble  piece  of  justice !  mine  author  exclaims,  and  who  is  he  that  would 
not  rather  lose  his  seat  and   robes,  forfeit   his  office,  then   give  sentence 
against  the  majesty  of  beauty  ?    Such  prerogatives  have  fair  persons,  and 
they  alone  are  free  from  danger.     Parthenopeeus  was  so  lovely  and  fair,  that 
when  he  fought  in  the  Theban  wars,  if  his  face  had  been  by  chance  bare, 
no  enemy  would  offer  to  strike  at  or  hurt  him :  such  immunities  hath  beauty. 
Beasts  themselves  are  moved  with  it.     Sinalda  was  a  woman  of  such  ex- 
cellent feature,  ^  and  a  queen,  that  when  she  was  to  be  trodden  on  by  wild 
horses  for  punishment,  the  wild  beasts  stood  in  admiration  of  her  person^ 
(Saxo  Grammaticus  lib.  8.  Dan.  Hist.)  and  tvould  not  hurt  her.     Wherefore 
did  that  royal  virgin  in  ^  Apuleius  when  she  fled  from  the  theeves  den,  in  a 
desart,  make  such  an  apostrophe  to  her  asse  on  whom  she  rode  ?  (for  what 
knew  she  to  the  contrary  but  that  he  was  an  asse  ?)  Si  me  parentibus  et  proco 
Jbrmoso  reddideris,  quas  tibi  gratias,  quos  honores  habebo^  quos  cibos  ex- 
hibebo  !     She  would  comb  him,  dress  him,  feed  him,  and  trick  him  every  day 
her  self,  and  he  should  work  no  more,  toil  no  more,  but  rest  and  play,  &c. 
And  besides,  she  would  have  a  dainty  picture  drawn,  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance, a  virgin  riding  upon  an  asses  back  with  this  motto,  Asino  vectore 
regia  virgofugiens  captivitatem ;  why  said  she  all  this  ?  why  did  she  make 
such  promises  to  a  dumb  beast  ?     But  that  she  perceived  the  poor  asse  to  be 
taken  with  her  beauty ;  for  he  did  often  obliquo  collo  pedes  puella  decoros 
basiare,  kiss  her  feet  as  she  rid,  et  ad  delicatulas  voculas  tentabat  adhinnire ; 
offer  to  give  consent,  as  much  as  in  him  was,  to  her  delicate  speeches ;  and 
besides  he  had  some  feeling  as  she  conceived  of  her  misery.     And  why  did 
Theogines'  horse  in  Heliodorus  ^curveat,  prance,  and  go  so  proudly,  exultans 
alacriter  et  super biens,  Sfc,  but  that  sure,  as  mine  author  supposeth,  he  was 
in  love  with  his  master?  dizisses  ipsum  equum  pulchrum  intelligere  pulchram 
domini  formamt  A  fly  lighted  on  ^  Malthius  cheek  as  he  lay  asleep;  but  why  ?  j 
Not  to  hurt  him,  as  a  parasite  of  his,  standing  by  well  perceived,  non  ut 
pungeret,  sed  ut  oscularetur,  but  certainly  to  kiss  him,  as  ravished  with  his 
divine  looks.     Inanimate  ci*eatures  I  suppose,  have  a  touch  of  this,  when  a 
drop  of  **  Psyches  candle  fell  on  Cupids  shoulder,  I  think,  sure,  it  was  to  kiss  it. 
When  Venus  ran  to  meet  her  rose-cheeked  Adonis,  as  an  elegant  ^  poet  of  ours  \ 
sets  her  out, 

the  bushes  in  the  way 

Some  catch  her  neck,  tome  kin  her  fate. 
Some  twine  about  her  legs  to  make  her  itay, 
And  all  did  covet  her  for  to  embrace. 

Aer  ipse  amore  inficitur^  as  Heliodorus  holds,  the  ayr  it  self  is  in  love  :  for/ 
when  Hero  plaid  upon  her  lute, 

iThe  wanton  air  in  twenty  sweet  forms  danc't 
After  her  fingers 

and  those  lascivious  winds  staid  Daphne  when  she  fled  from  Apollo; 


^  nudabant  corpora  ventl. 


Obvlaque  adversas  vibrabant  flamina  Testes.  '^  . 

Boreas  ventus  loved  Hyacinthus,  and  Orithya  Ericthons  daughter  of  Athens : 
vi  rapuity  Sfc,  he  took  her  away  by  force,  as  she  was  playing  with  other 
wenches  at  Ilissus,  and  begat  Zetes  and  Calais  his  two  sons,  of  her.  That 
seas  and  waters  are  enamoured  with  this  our  beauty,  is  all  out  as  likely  as  that 

*  Tante  formie  ftiit,  ut  cum  vlncta  lorls,  teriM  exposita  foret,  equonim  caldbns  obterenda,  ipais  Jumentis 
admirationi  fuit ;  Isdere  nolaerunt.  •  Lib.  8.  miles.  '^thiop.  1.  8.  f  AtheD«iis,Ub.  8.  ^  Apu> 
leius,  Aur.  asino.       '  Shakespeare.       iMaiiow.       ^  Or.  Met.  1. 
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Lom-llfelanehofy. 

I  of  the  air  and  winds ;  for  when  Leander  swinimed  ii 
\  with  his  trident  did  beat  down  the  waves, 

ThcT  lUU  BiDunM  up.  InUcuUiit  u  tan  klH*d  bla, 
And  rai  in  drapa,  Ukc  Inn,  btrmitr  tluy  tsUI  him. 

I  The  '  rivet  Alplieua  was  in  love  with  Arethuaa,  as  she  tela  the  lale  Iterseir; 

Pwi  tgti  Nymplunini,  iLc. 

I  When  our  Tame  and  tsis  meet 

■  OkuU  dUIc  HniDl,  nnoen  bivhlit  uJUal, 
Uuliu^ut  efpl^^^  nHuHcIoDI  mllA  Unrtla- 

Inaclius  and  Pineua,  and  bow  many  loving  riven  can  I  reckon  up,  whom 

beauty  bath  entliral'il  1     1  sav  nothing  all  this  while  of  idols  llienieclves,  that 

littve  conimilted  idolatry  in  this  kind;  of  lookine-glassee,  tliat  have  been  ropl 

in  love  (if  you  will  believe  '  poets)  wlien  their  ladieis  and  mistresses  looked  on 

to  dress  them. 

,        ElalnuilubcuHiiniBi,  IiiiRmtlainuDin  |     Thaugb  I  ne  wdk  at  lU  irf  rcdlni;  bwc. 

I  Kjiblb»,ilaiUdJHi.Uaiiin>irUuii<u,  Yil  luur  •wenlualiiduuilmUoiHJHTc ; 

tHrlRU  biic  quDIln  tpoctiMilla  lumliH.  AuniuA  Ami  wbrn  finir  BpnldDf  r^. 

Sua«DdUQt  iDopl  HU<44  cormbrt  mLhl.  |     Ue  Iblatii  mj' waundnl  mcj 

1  could  tell  you  such  another  story  of  a  spindle,  that  was  fired  by  (air  U._ 
"looks,  or  fingers,  some  say,  I  know  not  well  whether;  but  tived  it  was  I 
report;  and  of  a  cold  bath  that  suddenly  smoaked,  and  was  very  hot  v  ' 
naked  Ccelia  came  into  it.    Miramur  ^uU  sit  tanlus  et  untie  vapor,  ^c. 
of  all  the  tales  in  this  kind,  that  is  the  most  memorable  of  v  DenUi  himself, 
when  he  should  have  stroken  a  sweet  yong  virgin  with  his  dart,  he  fell  ii 
with  the  object.     Many  more  such  could  1  relate,  which  are  to  be  believed 
willi  a  poctieal  faitli.     So  dum  and  dead  creatures  dote  :  but  t) 
stupefied  many  times  at  the  first  sight  of  beauty,  amazed,  i  as  that  fisbea' 
in  Aristtenetus,  that  spied  a  maid  bathing  herself  by  the  sea  side, 


rladi^ 

m 

himself, 

I  in  love 
Jelieved 

ibeanil^H 


And  OS '  Lucian  in  bis  images,  confesscth  of  himself,  that  he  was  at  his  mistriss 
presence,  void  of  all  sense,  immoveable,  as  if  he  had  seen  a  Gurgous  head  : 
which  wag  no  such  cruel  monster,  (as  '  Ccelius  interprets  it,  lib.  3.  cap.  9.)  tmt 
the  very  quinUtsence  of  btaaty  ;  some  fair  creature,  as  without  doubt  the  poet 
understood  in  the  first  fiction  of  it,  at  which  the  spectators  were  am^ed. 
"  Mitcri  guibvs  inlentata  niUs,  poor  wretches  are  compelled  at  the  very  sight 
of  her  ravishing  looks  to  run  mad,  or  make  away  with  themselves. 

•  Tliej  w«il  lilt  •rnlenrt  or  her  t™rnful  ni ; 
And  wSom  >lw  fmoan  Uvo,  lh(  alkct  ija. 

•  HeliodoruB  lib.  1.  brings  in  Thyamis  almost  besides  himself,  when  he  njl 
Chariclea  first :  anil  not  dating  to  look  upon  her  a  second  time,/or  he  thougktl 
it  unposBible  far  any  vian  living,  to  see  her  and  contain  himself.  The  very 
fame  of  beauty  will  fetch  them  to  it  many  miles  off*,  (such  an  attractive  power 
this  loadstone  hath)  and  they  will  seem  but  short;  they  will  undertake  any 
toil  or  trouble,  '  long  journeys.  Penia  or  AtaJanta  shall  not  overgo  theiq 
through  seas,  desarts,  mountains,  and  dangerous  places,  as  they  did  to  gazea' 
Psyche :  many  mortal  men  came  far  and  neer  to  tee  that  glorious  object  d 
httage;  Paris  for  Helena;  Corebus  to  Troja  ; 

llUa  TntuD  qui  (brtc  dtetn 


4 

'I 


King  John  of  France,  once  prisons 

■  ond.  Hit.  Ub.  &.  -LclHid.  •Aii«B 
, rat unm Uiia uiaull>  AngvrUn 
1.  ftc  rp. '.        •  Swbmu  t  Onr. 

-— i.^-*  nddaiu.        "  Hot.  Odv  A.        ' ' 
It  IbudHlbllt  ■KUUniuii  ul  Mmul  hod  mh 


his  old  friends 
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again,  crossing  the  seas ;  but  the  truth  is,  his  comming  was  to  see  the  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  the  non-pariel  of  those  times,  and  his  dear  mistriss.  That 
infernal  god  Plutus  came  from  hell  it  self,  to  steal  Proserpina ;  Achilles  left 
all  his  friends  for  Polixenas  sake,  his  enemies  daughter ;  and  all  the  y  Gree- 
cian  gods  forsook  their  heavenly  mansions  for  that  fair  lady,  Philo  Dioneus 
daughlers  sake,  the  paragon  of  Greece  in  those  days ;  ed  enim  venustate 
fuit,  ut  earn  certatim  (ymnes  Dii  conjugem  expeterent,  *  Formosa  Divis 
imperat  puella.  They  will  not  only  come  to  see,  but,  as  a  faulkoner  makes 
an  hungry  hawke  hover  about ;  follow,  ^ive  attendance  and  service,  spend 
goods,  lives,  and  all  their  fortunes  to  attam  ; 

Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  tut. 

Yet  loiw  breaks  through,  m^  plckt  them  «U  at  last. 

When  fair  ^  Hero  came  abroad,  the  eys,  hearts,  and  affections  of  her  specta- 
tors were  still  attendant  on  her. 

^  £t  medios  inter  vultus  superemlnet  omnei,  I   •  So  Ikr  abore  the  rest  fUr  Hero  ihlnM, 

Perque  urbem  aipldunt  venientem  numinis  instar.  |     And  stole  away  th'  inchanted  gaxers  mind. 

^  When  Peter  Acetines  Lucretia  came  first  to  Rome,  and  that  the  fame  of  her 
beauty,  ad  urbanarum  deliciarum  sectatores  venerate  Jitmo  non  ad  videndam 
eam^  Sfc.  was  spread  abroad,  they  came  in  (as  they  say)  thick  arid  threefold 
to  see  her,  and  hovered  about  her  gpates,  as  they  did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth,  and 
Phryne  of  Thebes.  •  Ad  cujusjacuit  Gracia  tota  fores,  ^  Every  man  sought  to 
get  her  love  ;  some  with  gallant  and  costly  apparel ;  some  with  an  affected 
pace ;  some  with  musique  ;  others  with  rich  gifts,  pleasant  discourse,  multi- 
tude of  followers ;  others  with  tetters,  vows,  and  promises,  to  commend  them- 
selves, and  to  be  gratious  in  her  eys,  Happy  was  he  that  could  see  her;  thrice 
happy,  that  enjoyed  her  company.  Charmides  «in  Plato,  was  a  proper  young 
man,  in  comeliness  of  person,  anif  a//  good  qualities  J'ar  exceeding  others ;  when- 
soever foir  Charmides  came  abroad,  they  seemed  all  to  be  in  love  with  him  (as 
Critias  describes  their  carriage)  and  were  troubled  at  the  very  sight  of  him  ; 
many  came  neer  him,  many  followed  him  wheresoever  he  went,  as  those,  ^for- 
murum  spectatores  did  Acontius,  if  at  any  time  he  walked  abroad :  the  Athenian 
lasses  stared  on  Alcibiades ;  Sappho  and  the  MitOean  women  on  Phaon  the 
fair.  Such  lovely  sights  do  not  onely  please,  entise,  but  ravish  and  amaze. 
Cleonimus,  a  delicate  and  tender  youth,  present  at  a  feast  which  Androcles 
his  uncle  made  in  Pireeo  at  Athens,  when  he  sacrificed  to  Mercury,  so  stupi- 
fied  the  guests,  Dineas,  Aristippus,  Agasthenes,  and  the  rest,  (as  Charidemus 
in  '  Lucian  relates  it)  that  they  could  not  eat  their  meat ;  they  sate  all  supper 
time  gazing,  glancing  at  him,  stealing  looks,  and  admiring  his  beauty.  Many 
will  condemn  these  men,  that  are  so  enamoured,  for  fools ;  but  some  again 
commend  them  for  it ;  many  reject  Paris  judgement,  and  yet  Lucian  approves 
of  it,  admiring  Paris  for  his  choice ;  he  would  have  done  as  much  nimself, 
and  by  good  desert,  in  his  minde,  beauty  is  to  be  preferred,  ^before  wealth 
or  wisdom,  '^  Athenseus  Deipnosophist.  lib,  13.  cap,  7.  holds  it  not  such  in- 
dignity for  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  to  contend  ten  years,  to  spend  so  much 
labour,  loose  so  many  mens  lives  for  Helens  sake  ;  ^  for  so  fair  a  ladies  sake; 

Ob  talem  uzorem  cui  pnestantiairima  forma 
Nil  mortale  refert. 

That  one  woman  was  wortli  a  kingdom ;  a  hundred  thousand  other  women ; 
a  world  it  self.     Well  might  ™  Sterpsichores  be  blind  for  carping  at  so  fair  a 

y  Nic.  Gerbel.  1.  5.  Acbaia.         "Jo.  Secnndus  baslorum  lib.  * Musseua.  Ilia  antem  bene  morata,  per 

codein  quocunque  vagabatur,  sequentem  mentem  habebat,  et  oculos,  et  cordh  virorum.  **  Homer. 

<"  Marlow.  <*  Poraodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gasp.  Barthio  Gerroano.  •  Propertius. 

''  Vestium  splendore  et  elegantlA,  ambltione  incerafts,  donla,  cantilenls,  he.  gratian  adipisd.  •  Pve 

ceteris  corporis  proceritate  et  egivglA  Indole  mlrandus  apparebat,  eaeteri  autctn  capU  ejus  amore  vldebantur, 
&c.  k  Ariit«enetu8,  ep.  10.  *  Tom.  4.  dial,  meretr.  Retpidentes  et  ad  formam  ijus  obstupescentes. 

J  In  Charidemo.    SaplenUB  merito  pulchrltudo  proffertur  et  opibos.  ^  lodlgnam  niUl  est  Troas 


fortes  et  Achivos  tempore  tam  kwgo  perpessos  esse  labores.  i  Dlgna  quldem  CmIm  pro  au&  vel  o\An% 

Achilles,  vel  Prlamus,  bdli  caoM  probsMtab  felt.  Proper,  lib.  2.  ■Cecils  <^  Helenas  formam 

carpserat. 
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creature ;  and  a  just  punishment  il  was.  The  same  leaiimouy  gives  Homerfl 
the  old  men  of  Troy,  thai  were  spectatora  of  ihal  single  comhaie  betwixt  P 
and  Menelaus  at  the  Seian  g:ate  ;  when  Helena  stood  lu  presence,  llicy  a 
all,  llie  war  waa  worthily  prolonged  and  undertaken  ■  for  her  sake.  Thei 
gods  themselves  (asHomer  and  "Isocrates  record)  fought  mote  for  Helena,  t 
theydid  against  the  gyants.  When  r  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  mode  prock- 
mation  by  Mercury,  that  he  that  could  bring  tidings  of  him,  sluiuld  liave  seven 
kiises :  a  noble  reward,  some  say, and  much  belter  than  so  muny  gohten  talents; 
seven  such  kisses  to  many  men,  were  more  pretioua  then  seven  cities,  or  to 
many  provinces.  One  such  a  kiss  alone,  would  recover  a  man  if  lie  were  a 
dying.  "^  SuavioluniSlygidticttdeva^leredMCet,  Ssc.  Great  Alexander  mar- 
ried Koxane,  a  poor  mans  child,  onely  for  her  |>erson.  'Twas  well  done  of 
Alexander,  and  heroically  done ;  1  admire  him  for  it,  Orlando  was  maJ  for  An- 
gelica,and  who  dothnotcondole  his  mishap?  Thisbe  died  for  Piramus :  Dido  tor 
^neas  ;  who  doth  not  weep,  as  (before  his  conversion)  'Austin  did  in  commise- 
ration of  her  estate!  shediedforhim,fflerAu)Ai(ashesaid}/coEi/(jf<ie^ur  A«r  / 
But  this  is  not  the  matter  in  hand,  what  prerogative  this  beauty  hath,  of 
what  power  and  soveraignty  il  is,  aiid  how  farre  such  persons  that  so  much 
admire,  and  dote  upon  it,  are  to  be  Justified;  no  man  doubLi  of  these  mat- 
ters ;  the  question  is  how  and  by  what  meanes  beauty  produceth  tliis  effect  ? 
By  aig^ht ;  the  eye  betrayes  the  soul,  and  is  both  active  and  passive  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  it  wounds  and  is  wounded ;  is  an  especiall  cause  and  instrument,  both  in 
the  subject  and  in  the  object.  *A  i  teares,  it  begins  i»  the  eyi,  descends  to  the 
breatt ;  it  conveys  these  beauteous  rayes,  as  I  have  said,  unto  the  heart.  Ut  vidi 
vtperii.  'Martvidet  hafic,vitamgvecupit,  Shechem  saw  Dinah  the  daughter 
of  Lea,  and  defiled  her.  Gen.  34.  3.  Jacob  Rachel,  29.  17.  /or  she  was 
beautiful  and  fair:  David  spied  Bathsheba  a&roff,  2  Sam.  11.2.  tlie  elders 
Susanna,  ^  as  that  Orthomenian  Strato  saw  feir  Aristoclea  the  daughter  ■ 
Theophanes,  bathing  her  self  at  that  Hercyne  well  in  Lebadea ;  and  w 
tivated  in  an  instant.  Viderunt  ocuH,  rapuerunt  pectora  fiamma ; 
fell  sick  for  Thamars  sake,  2  Sam.  13.  2.  The  beauty  of  Esther  w 
that  she  found  favor  not  onely  in  the  sight  of  Assuenis,  but  of  all  thote  tm 
looked  upon  her.  Gerson,  Origen,  and  some  others  contended,  that  Christ  h' 
self  was  the  fairest  of  tlie  sons  of  men  ;  and  Joseph  next  unto  him  :  speaot 

priefiliis  hominum,  and  they  will  have  it  literally  taken  ;  his  very  person  n 

such,  that  he  found  grace  and  favor  of  all  those  that  looked  upon  him,  Jo- 
seph waa  so  fair,  that  as  the  ordinary  gloss  faath  it,,jfA'«  decurrerent  per  murum, 
et  ad  fenestras,  they  ran  to  tlie  top  of  the  walls,  and  to  the  windows  to  gaie 
on  him,  as  we  do  commonly  to  see  some  great  personages  go  by  :  and  so 
Matthew  Paris  describes  Matilda  the  empress  going  through  Cullen.  ■  P. 
Morales  tlie  Jesuit  saith  as  much  of  the  Vii^in  Mary.  Anthony  no  sooner 
saw  Cleopatra,  but,  saith  Appian  lib.  t.  he  was  enamoured  on  her.  *Th»eiis 
at  the  first  sight  of  Helen  was  so  besotted,  that  he  esteemed  himself  the  hap- 
|)iest  man  in  the  world  if  he  might  enjoy  her,  and  to  tliat  purpose  kneeled 
down,  and  made  his  pathelical  prayers  unto  the  gods.  '  Charicles,  by  chance. 
espying  that  curious  picture  of^  smiling  Venus  naked  in  her  temple,  stood  « 
great  while  gazing,  as  one  amazed  :  at  length  he  brake  into  that  mad  pass 

0  fortunate  god  Mars,  that  wast  bound  in  chains,  and  made  ridu^ 
hut  for  her  sake  !     He  could  not  contain  himself,  but  kissed  her  pictur 
not  how  oFl ;  and  heartily  desired  to  be  so  disgraced  as  Mars  « 
did  he  tliat  his  betters  had  not  done  before  him  ? 
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"atqu 
turpt» 


ue  aUquii  de  Dili  non  tiiatRrai  optat 


Sic  fieri  turp 

When  Venus  came  first  to  heaven,  her  comeliness  was  such,  that  (as  mine 
author  saith)  "a//  the  gods  came  flocking  about  and  saluted  her;  each  of  them 
went  to  Jupiter y  and  desired  he  might  have  her  to  be  his  wife.  When  fair 
^  Antilochus  came  in  presence,  as  a  candle  in  the  dark  his  b^uty  shined,  all 
mens  eys  (as  Xenophon  describes  the  manner  of  it)  w&re  instantly  fixed  on  him, 
and  moved  at  the  sight;  insomuch  that  they  could  not  conceal  themselves, 
but  in  gesture  and  looks  it  was  discerned  and  expressed.  Those  other  senses, 
hearine,  touching,  may  much  penetrate  and  afiect,  but  none  so  much,  none 
so  forcible  as  sight.  Forma  Briseis  mediis  in  armis  movet  Achillem,  Achilles 
was  moved  in  the  midst  of  a  battle  by  (air  Briseis ;  Ajax  by  Tecmessa ;  Judith 
captivated  that  great  captain  Holofemes;  Dalilah,  Samson;  Rosamund, 
^  Henry  the  second ;  Roxolana,  Solyman  the  magnificent,  Sfc, 

Kcd  iri^  Ka\ii  rls  odea. 

A  fair  woman  overcomes  fire  and  sword. 


*  Naught  under  heaTen  so  atronglT  doth  allure 
The  sense  of  man,  and  all  his  minde  posseM, 
As  beauties  loveliest  bait ;  that  doth  procure 
Great  warriers  erst  their  rigor  to  suppress, 


Driven  with  the  power  of  an  heart-bnming  eye  j 
And  lapt  in  flowers  of  a  golden  tress. 
That  can  with  melting  pleasure,  moUifie 
Their  heardnedlicarta  mur*d  to  cruelty. 
And  mighty  hands  forget  their  manliness, 

^Clitiphon  ingenuously  confesseth,  that  he  no  sooner  came  in  Leucippes  pre- 
sence, but  that  he  did  corde  tremere,  et  oculis  lascivius  intueri ;  ^  he  was 
wounded  at  the  first  sight;  his  heart  panted,  and  he  could  not  possibly  turn 
his  eyes  from  her.  So  doth  Calysiris  (in  Heliodorus  lib.  2.  Isis  priest,  a 
reverend  old  man)  complain  ;  who  by  chance  at  Memphis  seeing  that  Thra- 
cian  Rodophe,  might  not  hold  his  eyes  off  her,  ^I  will  not  conceal  it,  she 
overcame  me  with  her  presence,  and  quite  assaulted  my  continency,  which  I 
had  kept  unto  mine  old  age;  I  resisted,  a  long  time,  my  bodily  eys  with 
the  eys  of  my  understanding ;  at  last  I  was  conquered,  and  as  a  tempest  car- 
ried headlong.  *Xenophiles  a  philosopher,  railed  at  women  down  right  for 
many  years  together ;  scorned,  hated,  scoffed  at  them :  coming  at  last  into 
Daphnis  a  fair  maids  company,  (as  he  condoles  his  mishap  to  his  friend  Dema- 
ritis)  though  free  before,  Intactus  nullis  ante  cupidinibus,  was  far  in  love, 
and  quite  overcome  upon  a  sudden.  Victus  sum  fateor  a  Daphnide,  Sfc. 
I  confess  I  am  taken  ; 

•i  Sola  hec  inflexit  sensos,  animumque  labentem 
«    Impulit — 

I  could  hold  out  no  longer.  Such  another  mishap,  but  worse,  had  Strato- 
cles  the  physician,  that  blear-eyed  old  man,  muco  plenus  (so  '^Prodromus  de- 
scribes him)  he  was  a  severe  woman-hater  all  his  fife ;  fceda  et  contumeliosa 
semper  infoeminas  profatus,  a  bitter  persecutor  of  the  whole  sexe ;  humanas 
aspides  et  viperas  appellabat;  he  foreswore  them  all  still,  and  mocked  them 
wheresoever  he  came,  in  such  vile  terms,  ut  matrem  et  sorores  odisses,  that 
if  thou  hadst  heard  him,  thou  would'st  have  loathed  thine  own  mother  and 
sisters,  for  his  words  sake.  Yet  this  old  doting  fool  was  taken  at  last,  with 
that  celestial  and  divine  look  of  Myrilla,  the  daughter  of  Anticles  the  gardner, 
that  smirking  wench ;  that  he  shaved  off  his  bushie  beard,  painted  his  face, 
'curl'd  his  hair,  wore  a  lawrel  crown  to  cover  his  bald  pate,  and  for  her  love 

■  Ov.  Met.  1.3.  *  Omnes  Dii  complexi  sunt,  et  in  uxorem  sibi  petierunt.  Nat.  Comes  de  Ventre. 
i>  L't  cum  lux  noctis  afl'ulget,  omnitmi  oculoa  incurrit:  sic  Antiloquus,  &c.  *  Delevit  omues  ex 
animo  mulieres.  <>  Nam  vindt  et  vel  ignem  femimque  si  qua  pulchra  est.  Anacreon,  2.  «  Spencer 
in  his  Fairy  Qu.  ''Achilles  Tatius  lib.  1.  f  Sti^m  ac  eam  contemplatus  sum,  ocddl;  oculos  a 
virinne  avertere  conatus  sum,  sed  ill!  rcpnniabMit.  ^  Pudet  dicere,  non  celabo  tamen.  Memphim 
veniens  me  vidt,  et  continentiam  escmifMm,  qiuun  ad  senectutem  usque  servftram,  oculis  corporis, 
&c.  i  Nunc  primum  drca  hanc  ansotis  mlial  hweo.  Arittmetus,  ep.  1/.  i  Vlrg.  JBn.  4.  ^  Ama- 
ranto  dial        ■  Comasque  ad  spcctthun  dlipoiBlt. 


fil8  LovfMtLaeioig.  ^vi.  3.  B«e.2. 

beaidei  wai  ready  to  nm  maA.  For  iIk  tot  iby  tfaat  he  nunied,  be  wa*  m 
DuimM,  «f  aofi«  mcwmm  ■mm*  txpKian  poutt,  («  terhbk,  •  moostrau* 
loaf  diy)  he  oooU  Dot  tfay  liU  it  wa*  Difht :  ««J  iwuuiu  huttttttttit  im  tialo' 
■HBHyM(M>«vnr})il.iiM  meat  Karc*  oat  of  bi*  mouth, without  utylcsTetakuK. 
faewoiildaeadigDpKMnUytobed.  Whatioangniiuiibcrefoiv.if  old  meBlw 
M>  blONpefale,  can  Mcnre  biaiacU'?  Wbo  can  say,  1  will  not  b«  taken  wilb  > 
beautiiiil  object  ?  I  can,  I  will  coataio.  No,««itb  "  Lucian,  of  his  mislnB.fbe 
ii  aa  bit.lbat  if  Umu  dott  bat  m«  her,  the  will  ttupijie  Iket.  HU  tJkte  ttrttiffkl; 
amd  Mtdmaa  liit,  lurn  (ktt  to  a  ilonf  ;  thorn  cautt  not  jmll  thiae  eytjn* 
ker,  hut  u  (Ma^BUHtf  doth  iron,  she  will  catrv  thee  bound  beadlong  whilber 
■ha  win  bar  tetf :  iiifect  thee  like  a  bastiwk.  Itriolda  both  in  men  and  women. 
Dido waaainaxed at  £neas' presence;  Obttupuit priato  aspectiL  Sidania  Dida: 
aadai  he  feelingly  venHed  out  orhisexpenenco; 

HiBitiiiii.  Hd  (sdrai  pUD  m  luuri  tolni.  I     But  h  m  invl  ran  >vr 

So  MuneiM  of  Leatider,  ntu^uam  lumen  detorquet  ab  Hid :  and  *  Chaui 
Palomon, 


I 


If  you  desire  (o  know  more  particularly  what  this  beauty  is,  hnw  it 
inJiueTK,  how  it  doth  fascinate  (for  as  all  hold,  love  is  a  fascination)  thus 
brief,     y  This  comelinest  ar  beauty  ariieth  from  the  due  proportion   nf  the 
mho/t,  or  from  each  iei:eral  part.     For  an  exact  delineation  of  which,  1  refer 
you  to  poets,  historiographers,  and  tliose  amorous  writers,  to  Lucians  Images^ 
and  Charidemus,  Xenophons  description  of  Pantliea,  Petronius  Cataiecl 
Heliodorus   Chan'clea.    TatJus  Leucippe,    Longiis   Sophistas    Daphnis 
Cloe,  Theodorus  Prodromus  his  RhodiuithGs,  Atistienelas  and  PI " 
epistle*,  Balthasar  Castilio,  lib.  4  de  aulico,  Laurentius  cap.  10, 
^neas  Silvius  his  I.ucrelia,  and  erery  poet  almost,  which  have  most 
curatdy  describc<l  a  perfect  beauty,  an  absolute  feature,  and  that  thro 
every  member,  both  in  men  and  women.     Each  part  must  concur  lo 
perfection  of  it;  for  as  Seneca  saith,    Ep.  33.   lib.  4,     A'on   eat  fon 
mulier  eujut  crtu  lavdatur  et  brachium,  sed  ilia  cujut  timul universa  fo 
admirationcm  tingulis  parlibus  dcdil ;  she  is  no  lairwoman,  whose  arm,  tlii^h, 
&c.  are  commended,  except  the  face  and  all  the  other  parts  be  correspondenl. 

I    And  the  face  especially  gives  a  lustre  to  the  rest :  the  face  is  ic  ihat  commi    * ' 
denominates  fair  or  fowl;  arx  formee  fades,  the  face  is  beauties  towrc : 

I  though  the  other  parts  be  deformed,  yet  a  good  face  carries  it  (yiinej  n on  i 
ama(ur)  that  alone  is  most  part  respected,  principally  valued,  deltcUs 
Jerox,  and  of  it  self  able  to  captivate. 

•  tlrll  DK  GlycnR  nLlor. 


Illgh, 

jenl. 


Olyceras  too  lair  a  face  was  it  that  set  him  on  fire,  too  fine  to  be  bebdd. 
■When  Chwrea  saw  the  singing  wenches  sweet  looks,  he  was  so  taken,  that 
he  cried  out,  0  facien  pulehram,  deleo  omnes  dehinc  ex  animo  mulieres, 
ttedet  quotidianarum  karum  formarum .'  O  lair  lace  I  I'll  never  love  any  but 
her;  look  onany  other  hereafter  but  her;  lam  weary  of  these  ordinary  beauties; 
away  with  them.  The  more  he  sees  her,  the  worse  he  is, — urif^tie  videndo, 
as  in  a  burning  glass,  the  sun  beames  ar«  recollected  lo  a  center,  the  rays  of 
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love  are  projected  from  ber  eys.  It  was  £neas  countenance  ravisbed  queen 
Dido,  Os  humerosque  Deo  similis^  he  bad  an  angelical  face. 

•O  aacroa  vulttu  Baccho  vel  Apolllne  dignoa,     I O  sacred  looks  twflttlng  mi^eatv, 

Quos  vir,  quofl  tuto  foemlna  nulla  videt  I         |  Which  ncrer  mortal  wight  could  safely  see ! 

Although  for  the  greater  part,  this  beauty  be  most  eminent  in  the  face,  yet  \ 
many  times  those  other  members  yield  a  most  pleasing  grace,  and  are  alone  \ 
siifHcient  to  enamour.  An  high  brow  like  unto  the  bright  heavens,  cceli 
pulcherrima  plaga,  Frons  ubi  ffivit  honor,  frons  ubi  ludit  amoTy  white  and 
smooth  like  the  polished  alabaster ;  a  pair  of  cheeks  of  vermilian  colour,  in 
which  love  lodgeth ;  ^Amor  qui  mollihus  gents  puelltB  pemaetas :  A  corall 
lip,  suaviorum  delubrum,  in  which  Basia  tnille  patent,  basia  mille  latent. 
Gratiarum  sedes  gratissima  ;  a  sweet  smelling  flowre,  from  which  bees  may 
gather  hony  ;  ^MellilegcB  volucres  quid  adhuc  cava  thyma,  rosasque,  |-c. 

Omncs  ad  domiiue  labim  Tenlte  mcBy 
Ilia  rosas  spiral,  &c. 

A  white  and  round  neck,  that  via  lactea;  dimple  in  the  chin;  black  eye-^ 
brows,  Cupidinis  arcus ;  sweet  breath ;  white  and  even  teeth,  which  some  call 
the  sale-piece ;,  a  fine  soft  round  pap,  gives  an  excellent  grace,  ^  Quale  deans 
tumidis  Pario  de  marmore  mammisi  ^and  make  a  pleasant  valley,  /ac^eum 
si?ium,  between  two  chaulkie  hills,  sororiantes  papiUulas,  et  ad  pruritum  fri- 
gidos  amatores  solo  aspectu  excitantes.  Unde  is,  ^  Forma  papillarum  quam 
fuit  aptapremi  I-    Again,  Urebant  oculosdurte  stantesque  mamilla,  i 

A  flaxen  hair ;  golden  hair  was  ever  in  great  account ;  for  which  Virgil  I 
commends  Dido,  Nondum  sustulerat  fiavum  Proserpina  crinem  ;  Et,  crines 
nodantur  in  aurum,  Apollonius  {Argonaut,  lib.  4.  Jasonis  fiava  coma  in- 
cendit  cor  Medece)  will  have  Jasons  golden  haire  to  be  the  main  cause  of 
Medeas  dotage  on  him.  Castor  and  Pollux  were  both  yellow  hair'd.  Paris, 
Menelaus,  and  most  amorous  yong  men,  have  been  such  in  all  ages,  molles 
ac  suaves,  as  Baptista  Porta  infers,  ^  Physiog.  lib.  2.  lovely  to  behold. 
Homer  so  commends  Helena;  makes  Patroclus  and  Achilles  both  yellow 
hair'd  ;  Pulchricoma  Venus ;  and  Cupid  himself  was  yellow  hair'd  in  aurum 
coruscante  et  crispanie  capillo,  hke  that  neat  picture  of  Narcissus  in  Callis- 
tratus ;  for  so  ^  Psyche  spied  him  asleep ; 

Bryseia,  Polixena,  kc.  flavicomn  omnes ; 

and  Hero  the  fair. 

Whom  yong  ApoUo  courted  for  her  hair. 

Lcland  commends  Guithera  king  Arthurs  wife,  for  a  fair  flaxen  hair :  so 
Paulus  iEmilius  sets  out  Clodeveus  that  lovely  king  of  France.  ^Synesius 
holds,  every  effeminate  fellow  or  adulterer  is  fair  hair'd  :  and  Apuleius  adds 
that  Venus  her  self,  Goddess  of  Love,  cannot  delight,  ^though  she  come  cu:- 
cnmpanied  with  the  Graces,  and  all  Cupids  train  to  attend  upon  her,  girt  with 
her  own  girdle,  and  smell  of  cynamon  and  bawme,yet  if  she  be  bald  or  bad 
haird,  she  cannot  please  her  Vulcan.  Which  belike,  makes  our  Venetian 
ladies  at  this  day,  to  counterfeit  yellow  hair  so  much  ;  great  women  to 
calamistrate  and  curie  it  up,  vibrantes  ad  gratiam  crines,  et  tot  orbibus  in 
captivitatem  flexos,  to  adorn  their  heads  with  spangles,  pearls,  and  made 
flowers ;  and  all  courtiers  to  affect  a  pleasing  grace  in  this  kinde.  In  a 
word,  *^  The  hairs  are  Cupids  nets,  to  catch  all  comers ;  a  brushie  wood,  in 
which  Cupid  builds  his  nest,  and  under  whose  shadow,  all  Loves,  a  thousand 
several  ways  sport  themselves. 

*Petronin9.       *  Sophocles  Antigone.        "Jo.  Secuadus  bos.  19.        «  Loecheeus.         ^Arandua.    Vallis 
amoeniMima  e  duobus  montibus  compoaita  nlveis.  *  Orid.  y  Fol.  77.    DajMiles  hilares  ama- 

tores, &c.        •  When  Cupid  slept.    Cocsariem  auream  habentem,  ubi  Psyche  ridit,  moU^mque  ex  ambroslA 
cervicera  inapexit,  crines  criapos,  purpureas  genas  candidasque,  &c.  Apuleius.  *  In  laudem  calri. 

Splendidlk  com&  qutsque  adulter  est }  allicit  aure*  coma.  _         >>  Venus  ipaa  non  placeret^mis  nudata*  ca- 
pite  apoliata :  ai  qualfa  ipaa  Vea« 
conciimata,  baltheo  auo  clncta,  d 
cano  auo.  •  Arandus.    Cn] 

A  mores  mlUe  modis  se  exercent. 


I 


1^ 


Love-Metanchoiy.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  2. 

A  little  soft  hand,  i^retlv  liule  mouth,  small,  fine,  long  fingen,  Grafia 

gatr  diffiti^-^'lM  thai  which  ApfiUo  did  admire  in  Daphne; —Ui. 

diyitati/iie  manutque :  a  ttnught  and  slender  body:  a  small  font,  and 
projiortioneil  le^,  bath  an  excellent  lustre :  '' evi  lotunt  utcumbil  corput  __ 
Juadamento  adts.  Clearcbu» vowed  to  bia  friend  Axnyandec  in  *  Ariaivnetvi^* 
that  the  most  attractive  part  in  his  mistris,  to  make  him  love  and  like  her  fitil. 
waa  her  pretty  leg  and  foot :  a  aolt  and  while  skiu,  dec.  Iiave  their  peculiar 
graces  :  'Nebula  kaud  ett  moUtor  uc  hujuf  cutis  est,  ailipal  papiliam  bellu- 
kun.     Though  in  men  these  pai'ls  are  not  »o  much  respected ;  a  grim  Swruaii 

•ometimes, nudus  membra  Pyracmon,  a  mariiall  hirsute  &ce  pleaseth 

best ;  a  black  man  is  a  pearl  in  a  fair  womans  eye,  and  is  as  acceptable  as 
'lame  Vulcan  was  to  Venus;  for  be  being  a  sweaty  fuliginous  blacksmith,  was 
dearly  beloved  of  her,  wlien  fair  Apolb,  nimble  Mercury  were  rejected,  and 
the  rest  of  tlie  sweet-fac'd  gods  forsaken.  Many  women  (as  Petronius  ''ob- 
aerves)  sardibus  caleni  (aa  many  men  are  more  moved  with  kitchen  wenches, 
and  a  poor  market  maid,  then  all  these  illustrious  court  and  city  dames)  will 
sooner  dote  upon  a  slave,  a  servant,  a  dirt-dawber,  a  Ironies,  a  rookc,  a 
player,  if  they  see  his  naked  l^s  or  arms,  torosaque  hmchia,  '^c.  like  that 
Kunlsman  Meleager  in  Philoatnitus,  though  he  being  all  in  raggs,  obscene  and 
dirty,  besmeared  like  a  ruddleman,  a  gypsie,  or  a  chimney-sweeper,  then  apon 
a  noble  gallant,  Nireus,  Hephfestion,  Alcibiades,  or  those  embroiilerett  cour- 
tiers full  of  silk  and  gold.  J  Juslincs  wife,  a  citizen  of  Rome,  fell  in  love  with 
Pylades  a  player,  and  was  ready  to  run  mad  for  him,  had  not  Galen  himself 
helped  her  by  chance.     Faustina  the  empress  doted  on  a  fencer. 

Not  one  out  of  a  tliousand  falls  in  love,  bnt  there  is  some  peculiar  part  or 
Other  which  pleascth  most,  and  inflames  him  above  the  rest.  *A  company 
of  yong  philosophers  on  a  time,  fell  at  variance,  which  part  of  a  woman 
was  most  desirable  and  pleased  best .'  some  said  the  forelicad,  some  the  teeth, 
some  the  e^s,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  chin,  &c.  the  controversie  wa»  referred  to 
Laisof  Cormth  to  decide;  butshe,  smiling,  said,  they  were  a  company  of  fools; 
fat  suppose  they  had  her  where  they  wished,  what  would  they  'first  seek  f 
Yet  tnis  notwithstanding  I  do  easily  grant,  neoue  quis  veslrum  negae*'^^ 
opinor !  all  parts  are  attractive,  but  especially  "llie  eyes" ; 


which  are  loves  fowlers ;  "aueupium  amoris,  the  sliooing  horoes.  Me  hoois  oj 
hue  (as  Arandus  will)  the  guides,  lonchslone,  judges  i  that  in  a  moment  cure 
mad  jnva,  and  make  sound  folks  marl  1   the  watchmen  of  the  bodt/ ;  what  do 
tkey  not  ?     How  vei  they  not?     All  this  is  true,  and  (which  Athente 
13.  dip.  cap.  5.  and  Tatius  hold)  they  are  chief  seats  of  love;  and  as  Jac 
Lernulius  Phath  fecetely  expressed  in  an  elegant  ode  of  his, 

Aoomn  ««1IU  Aunmcoili  bcrc  |  t  hw  tove  fitting  in  mr  mlitiid  ryt, 

VIdl  liuld«Dt«iD.  civdil*  ^ott^rl,  1  Spukllng  -,  beuevf  II,  ■!!  po«r«rEtr  { 

Fnlmqnc  drcuin  luiliboiid»  And  hl>  ilKndiiiti  pliTlni  nnud  mbm 

Cuin  phmrtTi  ToUUTF  rt  vol,  ftc-  |  With  bow  jitid  vtow«  naAy  fiir  too  ftr- 

Scaliger  calls  the  eys,  i  Cupids  arrows ;  the  tongue,  Ike  lightning  of  love  ;  the 
paps,  the  tents :  Balthasar  CastiUo,  the  causes,  the  chariots,  the  lamps  of  love ; 

minU  IudIiu  lUllli.  I  Er>  (iDaLUfais  (Un  In  U^bl. 

Loailna  qua  pofsenl  fDlldurr  Deot-  |  Enlliliig  godt  tt  the  Otct  tight, 

'Tbcod.  Pradramui,  Amor,  lib.],  •  Epl>l.71,     UbI  pulthnun  Ubiun,  bnM  mmpuiuin  ttnucraiiDc 


ohs^^ 

hat  do 
ustii. 
JaidH 
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O  blandoa  ocoloa,  et  o  fhcetoa, 
£t  qu&dam  proprift  notA  loqnaoei} 
Illic  est  Venus,  et  teres  Amores, 
Atque  ipsa  in  medio  sedet  VoliiptM. 


O  sweet  and  pratty  ipcalriiig  cyea. 
Where  Venns,  lore  and  pleasure  Ues ! 


Loves  torches,  touch-box,  naphtheand  matches;  'Tibullns. 


Illius  ex  oculis  qutun  Tult  ezorere  Diros. 
Accendit  geminas  lampades  acer  Amor. 


Tart  lore,  when  he  wiU  set  the  gods  on  Are, 
Lightens  the  eys,  aa  torches*  to  dcaire. 


Leander  at  the  first  sight  of  Heros  eys,  was  incensed,  saith  Muscbus. 


Simul  in  *oculorum  radiis  crescebat  fax  amomm 
Et  cor  ferrebat  invecti  ignis  impetu ; 
Piilchritudo  enim  celebns  immacnlstie  foemlnss 
Acutior  homlnibas  est  velod  sagittA. 
Oculns  vero  via  est,  ab  ocoli  icobus 
Volnus  delabitur,  et  in  praecordia  viri  manat. 


Lores  torches  *gan  to  bum,  first,  in  her  eyes. 
And  set  his  heart  on  fire,  which  never  dies : 
For  the  fkir  beauty  of  a  virgin  pure. 
Is  sharper  then  a  dart :  and  doth  inure 
A  deeper  wound,  which  plereeth  to  the  heart 
By  the  eyes,  and  canseth  such  a  cruel  smart. 


"  A  modern  poet  brings  in  Amnon  complaining  of  Thamar. 


et  me  flocino 
Ocddit  ille  risus  et  forme  lepos, 
Ille  nitor,  ilia  gratia,  et  verus  decor, 
nice  temulantes  purpuram  et  *  rosas  gen«, 
Oculique  vinctseque  aureo  nodo  comn. 


It  was  thy  beauty,  'twas  Uiy  pleasing  smilev 
Thy  grace  and  onneliness  (Ud  me  beguil  j 
Thy  rose-Ulce  cheelcs,  and  unto  pui^  fUr 
Thy  lovely  eys  and  golden  knotted  nair. 


^  Philostratus  Lemnius  cries  out  on  his  mistris  basilisk  eys,  ardentes  /acesy 
those  two  burning  glasses,  they  had  so  inflamed  his  soul,  that  no  water  could 
quench  it.  What  a  tyranny,  (saith  he)  what  a  penetration  of  bodies  is  this  ! 
thou  drawest  with  violence,  andswallowest  me  up,  as  Chary bdis  doth  saylers 
with  thy  rocky  eys ;  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love,  can  never  get  out. 
Let  this  be  the  corollary  then,  the  strongest  beams  of  beauty  are  still  darted 
from  the  eys. 


*  Nam  quia  lumina  tanta,  tanta. 
Posset  luminlbus  suis  tueri, 
Non  statim  trepidansque  palpitansque 
Pre  desiderii  «»tuantis  aur4  ?  &c. 


For  who  such  eys  with  his  can  see 


And  not  forth 


eys 
with 


enamoured  be? 


And  as  men  catch  dotrels,  by  putting  out  a  leg  or  an  arm,  with  those  mutual 
glances  of  the  eys  they  first  inveagle  one  another.  ^  Cynthiarprima  suis  mi- 
serum  me  cepit  ocellis.  Of  all  eys  (by  the  way)  black  are  most  amiable,  en- 
tising,  and  fair,  which  the  poet  observes  in  commending  of  his  mistriss.  '  Spec- 
tandum  nigris  oculis,  nigroque  capillo,  which  Hesiod  admires  in  his  Alcmena, 


■Cujns  a  vertice  ac  nigricantibus  oculis. 
Tale  quiddam  spirat  ac  ab  aureft  Venere. 


From  her  blacic  eys,  and  from  her  golden  face. 
As  If  from  Venus,  came  a  lovely  grace. 


and  *> Triton  in  his  Mileene, nigra  oculos  formosa  mihi,     ^  Homer  useth 

that  epithite  of  oxe-eyed,  in  describing  Juno,  because  a  round  black  eye  is  the 
best,  the  son  of  beauty,  and  farthest  from  black  the  worse;  which  **Poly- 
dore  Virgil  taxeth  in  our  nation ;  Angli  ut  plurimum  casiis  oculis,  we  have 
gray  eys  for  the  most  part.  Baptista  Porta,  Physiognom.  lib.  3.  puts  gray 
colour  upon  children,  they  be  childish  eys;  dull  and  heavy.  Many  com- 
mend on  the  other  side  Spanish  ladies,  and  those  ^  Greek  dames  at  this  day,  for 
the  blackness  of  their  eys,  as  Porta  doth  his  Neapolitan  young  wives.  Sueton 
describes  Julius  Ceesar  to  have  been  nigris  vegetisque  oculis  micantibus,  of  a 
black  quick  sparkling  eye :  and  although  Averoes  in  his  CoUiget  will  have 
such  persons  timerous,  yet  without  question  they  are  most  amorous. 

Now  last  of  all,  I  will  shew  you  by  what  means  beauty  doth  fascinate,  be- 
witch, as  some  hold,  and  work  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  by  the  eye.  For  cer- 
tainly I  am  of  the  poets  mind,  Love  doth  bewitch  and  strangely  change  us. 


'Ludit  amor  seifsus,  oculos  perstringit,  et  aufert 
Libertatem  onimi,  mir&  nos  fascinat  arte. 
Credo  allqula  demon  subiens  precord|a  flammam 
Concitat,  et  raptam  tollit  de  cardine  mentem. 


Love  mocks  our  senses,  curbs  our  liberties. 

And  doth  bewitch  us  with  his  art  and  rings : 

I  think  some  divil  gets  into  our  enlrals,         [hinges* 

And  kindles  coals,  and  heaves  our  souls  from  th 


'In  catalect.         •  De  Sulpitio,  lib.  4.  *  Pnlchrltudo  ipsa  per  occultos radios  in  pectus  amantis  dima* 

nans  amaUe  rei  formam  Insculpsit.  Tatlus,  1.  6.  "Jacob  Cornelius  Amnon  Tragced.  Act.  1.  sc.  1. 

*  Rose  formosarum  oculis  nascuntur,  et  hllaritaa  vultfts  elegantie  corona.  Philostratus  delidis.  *  Epist. 
et  in  deliciis.  Abi  et  oppugnationem  rellnque,  quam  flsmma  non  extinguit :  nam  ab  amore  ipsa  flamma 
sentit  incendium.    Que  corporum  penetraUo,  qua  tyrannis  h«)c !  ftc.         ■  Loechseus  Pfenthea.  r  Pro- 

pertiiis.  "  Ovld.  amorum,  lib.  2.  elM.  4.  *  Sent.  Heicul.  ^  Calcagninus  dial.  •  Iliad.  1. 

Hist.  lib.  1 .  •  Sands'  fetation,  fol.  €7.  'Mantnan. 


CIWt.a.See.2. 

Hrliodorua  lib.  3.  proves  at  htrgt^  ■  ibst  lore  it  witcifcnJt,  if  gttt  ia  at  ov 
tt/t,  povcf,  nw/nu,  in^#niJfr«  /Ae  tame  gmajxtit*,  amJ  aff4tttmm*  m  u,  a> 
n  rA«  party  whence  it  came.  Tue  *"*"-"  of  lEia  &Bcinatiao,  ■■ 
■  10.  cap.  com.  in  Plat,  dt^jlam  it,  ia  tbiu:  MorUl  ««a  oiv  tl^m 
ttpecially  braHlchtrd,  teheit  a*  by  oftem  gazimg  one  on  tkt  oiktr,  tA*jf  llircrt 
night  to  tiffhl.jpyn  eyr  to  eye,  and  to  driiiA  and  fmek  im  tow  b€twe*m  tkmi: 
for  the  beginning  nf  this  diieaie  it  the  eye.  Ami  therrfatt  he  tknl  kath  « 
eltartyc,  thnvgh  he  be  athencife  drformrd,  by  often  hoiitty  upon  htm,  rifJ 
tnakt  one  mad,  and  tye  him  fail  to  him  by  the  eye.  Ltvnard.  Varias,  lib. 
I.  cap.  2.  defatcinal.  telletli  u«,  that  by  this  tDlcTTiew,  ^  the  purer  rptriti 
are  mfect«di  the  one  eye  pn^rceth  through  the  other  witli  hi*  ravoa.  which 
he  wnd*  forth  ;  nni)  many  men  have  tliose  excellent  piercing  eys,  thai  which 
Suetoniiii  relatrs  oF  Au^stus,  their  brightness  is  surh.  they  compel  thar 
•pcclBtors  to  look  off,  uid  ean  no  more  endure  them  then  the  sua  lieamei. 
*  Barradittt  lib,  6.  cap.  10.  rfc  Harmonid  Evangel,  reports  M  much  of  our 
Saviour  Chrint ;  ami 'Peter  Morales  of  tiie  Virgin  Mary,  whom  Nic«f>honu 
iribes  likewiiie  to  hare  been  ycliow-hair'd,  of  a  wheat-cnlour.  but  of  a  mOM 
cine  eye.  The  Riyes,  as  some  tliink,  sent  from  tlie  em, 
y  certain  cpiritnal  vapour*  with  them,  and  so  infect  the  other  party,  and  titu 
I  moment.  I  know,  ttiey  that  hold  visio  fit  iitira  mittendo,  will  make 
a  donbt  of  this;  hut  Ficinua  proves  it  from  blear-eys,  ^ihal  by  tight  almie. 
make  olhm  blear-eyed :  and  it  it  more  then  manifeU,  that  the  vapour  of  the 
corrupt  blood  doth  get  in  together  with  the  rayet,  and  to  by  the  catUOr 
gion,  Ike  tpectatort  eys  are  infected.  Other  arguments  tlierc  are  ^k 
uasilisk,  that  kills  a  far  ofT  by  sight;  as  that  Ephesian  did  of  whom  ' 
lostralus  ■peaks,  of  so  pemitious  an  eye,  he  poysoned  all  he  looked  t 
on:  and  liiat  other  argument  out  of  Aristotles  Problems;  menttmafetf 
mnrbotm,  (as  Capivurcius  adds,  and  '"Septalius  the  Commentator)  conUmu- 
nate  n  looking-glass  with  beholding  it.  "So  the  beamrs  that  come  from  the 
agents  heart,  by  theeyt  infect  the  tjnritx  about  the  patientu,  inwardly  wound, 
and  thence  the  spirit*  infect  the  blood.  To  this  effect  she  complained  in 
"Apuleius,  Thou  art  the  cause  of  my  grief :  thy  eys  piercine/  through  mine 
eys  to  mine  inner  parte,  have  set  my  bowelt  onfre,  and  therefore  pitty  me, 
that  am  now  ready  to  dye  for  thy  sake,  Ficinug  illustrates  this,  with  a 
familiar  example  of  that  Mairhnsian  Phicdrus  and  Theban  Lycias,  f  Lgdat.— 
he  stares  on  Pttirdrusface,  and  Phmdrus  fastens  the  balls  of  his  eyettt  "' 
Lycias,  and  with  those  sparkling  rayes  tends  out  his  spirits.  The  6* 
of  Phitdrui  eys  are  easily  mingled  viith  the  beamts  of  Lycias,  and  it_ 
are  joyned  to  spirits.  This  vapour  begot  in  Phtedrus  heart,  entertu 
Lycittt  bowels  :  and  that  which  is  a  greater  worufer,  Phadrvs  blood  UM 
Lycias  heart,  and  thence  come  those  ordinary  lovr-sprechcs.  my  sweet-H 
Phadrut,  and  mine  own  self,  my  dear  bowels.  And  Pkitdrvs  agnin% 
LyiHat;  0  my  light,  my  joy,  my  soul,  tny  life.  Phtedrut,  follows  Lyef 
because  hit  heart  would  have  his  spirits  :  and  Lycias  follnws  Phtednii,  i 
Citute  he  lovct  the.  teat  of  his  spirilt  ;  both  follow  ;  but  Lycias  the  earneu^ 
if  the  two:  the  river  hath  more  need  of  the  fountain,  then  the  fouataitti  _ 
the  river  i  as  iron  is  drawn  to  that  which  is  touched  witk  a  loadstone,  but 


are  iatm 
IstedM 


«  Sic  dentata  sibi  Wdetur  Mgle, 
Emptis  ossibiu  Indicoaue  comu ; 
Sic,  quae  nigrior  est  caaeate  moro, 
Ceruswita  sibi  placet  Lycoris. 


So  toothless  Xgle  seems  a  pretty  one. 
Set  out  with  new  bought  teeth  of  Indy  bone : 
So  foul  Lycoris  blacker  then  berry, 
Her  self  admires  now  finer  then  cherry. 


Mem.  3.  Subs.  3.]     Causes  ofLave-MeUmcholy.  623 

draws  not  it  again :  so  Lycias  draws  Pkadrns,  BufAoiv  monies  it  to  pass 
then,  that  the  blind  man  loves,  ihat  never  saw?  We  read,  in  the  lives  of 
the  fathers,  a  story  of  a  child  that  was  brought  up  in  ihe  wilderness,  from  his 
infancy,  by  an  old  hermite :  now  come  to  mans  estate,  he  saw  by  chance, 
two  comely  women  wandring  in  the  woods :  he  asked  the  old  man  what  crea- 
tures they  were ;  he  told  him  fayries  :  after  a  while  talking  ohiter,  the  her- 
mite demanded  of  him,  which  was  the  pleasantest  sight  that  ever  he  saw  in 
his  life  ?  he  readily  replyed,  the  two  *>  Eyries  he  spied  in  the  wilderness.  So  ' 
that  without  doubt,  tnere  is  dome  secret  loadstone  in  a  beautiful  woitian ;  a 
roagnetique  power ;  a  natural  inbred  affection,  which  moves  our  concupiscence ; 
and  as  he  sings,  i 

Mt  thinks  I  hwn  a  mistreM  y«t  to  come,  I 

And  still  I  acelct  I  love^  I  laiow  not  whom.  ■ 

'Tis  true  indeed  of  natural  and  chaste  love,  but  not  of  this  heroical  passion, 
or  rather  brutish  burning  lust  of  which  we  treat ;  we  speak  of  wandring, 
wanton,  adulterous  eys ;  which  as  ''  he  saith,  lie  still  in  wait  as  so  many 
souldiers ;  and  when  they  spy  an  innocent  spectator  fixed  on  them,  shoot 
him  through,  and  presently  bewitch  him;  especially  when  they  shall  gaze 
and  glote,  as  wanton  lovers  do  one  upon  another,  and  with  a  pleasant  eye^ 
conflict  participate  each  others  souls.  Hence  you  may  perceive  how  easily 
and  how  quickly  we  may  be  taken  in  love  ;  since  at  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
Pheedrus  spirits  may  so  perniciously  infect  Lycias  blood.  *  Neither  is  it  any 
wonder,  if  we  but  consider  how  many  other  diseases  closely,  and  as  suddainly 
are  caught  by  infection ;  plague,  itch,  scabs,  flux,  &c.  The  spirits  taken  in, 
will  not  let  him  rest  that  hath  received  them,  but  egg  him  on.  ^  Idque  petit 
corpus  mens  unde  est  saucia  amore ;  and  we  may  manifestly  perceive  a 
strange  eduction  of  spirits,  by  such  as  bleed  at  nose  after  they  be  dead,  at 
the  presence  of  the  murderer ;  but  read  more  of  this  in  Lemnius  lib,  2,  de 
occult,  nat,  mir.  cap,  7.  Valleriola  lib.  2.  observ,  cap,  7.  Valesius  controv. 
Ficinus,  Cardan,  Libavius  de  cruentis  cadaveribus,  Sfc. 

MEMB.  III. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Artificial  allurements  of  Love ;  causes  and  provocations 

to  Lust ;  Gestures,  Cloaths,  Dowre,  8^c, 

Natural  beauty  is  a  stronger  loadstone  of  it  self,  as  you  have  heard,  a  great 
temptation,  and  pierceth  to  the  very  heart ;  ^  forma  verecundte  nocuit  mi  hi 
visa  puelltB  ;  but  much  more  when  those  artificial  enticements  and  provoca- 
tions of  gestures,  cloaths,  jewels,  pigments,  exomations,  shall  be  annexed 
unto  it;  those  other  circumstances,  opportunity  of  time  and  place  shall 
concur,  which  of  themselves  alone  were  all  sufficient,  each  one  in  particular 
to  produce  this  effect.  It  is  a  question  much  controverted  by  some  wise  men, 
forma  debeat  plus  arti  an  naturte  ?  Whether  natural  or  artificial  objects  be 
more  powerful  ?  but  not  decided  :  for  my  part,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  though 
beauty  it  self  be  a  great  motive,  and  give  an  excellent  lustre  in  sordibus,  in 
beggery  (as  a  jewel  on  a  dunghill  will  shine  and  cast  its  rayes),  it  cannot  be 
suppressed,  which  Heliodorus  fains  of  Chariclea,  though  she  were  in  beggers 
weeds :  yet  as  it  is  used,  artificial  is  of  more  force,  and  much  to  be  preferred.    / 


1  Deeroonia  inquit  que  in  hoc  eremo  napcr  occorrebant.  ' CastiUo  de  anllco,  1. 3.  fol.  328.    Ocull  ut 

mllltes  In  Insldiis  semper  recubant,  et  sublto  ad  rlsum  saglttas  emittunt,  ftc.  *  Nee  mirum  si  reliquos 

morbos  qui  ex  contaglone  nascuntur  conridcranus,  pestem,  prurttum,  scsbiem,  &c.  *  Lucretius.  ■  In 
beauty,  that  of  fliTor  is  preferred  beftire  thai  of  ookmrs,  and  decant  motkm  is  mora  tlMB  thai  of  fhvor. 
Bacons  Essaies.  ^  M artiaUs. 


624  Loae-Mtlancholif.  [Part.  3.  Sec.  2. 

John  Lerius  Uie  Bui^ndian  cap.  8.  hUl.  navigal.  in  Brasit.  is  altt^etlier  on 

imy  side.  For  whereas  (saith  he)  at  our  conitng  to  BraxU,  we  found  boOi 
men  and  women  naked  as  they  were  bora,  without  any  covering,  so  much  >u 
of  tlieir  privilies,  and  could  not  be  perswaded,  by  our  Frenchmen  lliat  lired  i 
ycftTwithlhem.  to  wear  any, "  Many  will  think  that  oar  to  long  commtrtr  tiUK 
naked  women,  must  needs  be  a  great  provocation  to  lust ;  but  he  concludes 

I  otherwise,  that  their  nakedness  did  much  leas  eutice  them  to  lasciviousDc». 

'  theu  ourwomenscloaths.  And  [  dare  boldly  aJirm.ifiMfhhe^)  tUut  those glU- 
teringattire»,counterfeitcoloaTS,hea^eaTt,caTled  hairs, plaited  coats,  climki, 
gowns,  costly  stomachers, gaarded  and  lootegartneBti,and  all  those  other  cou- 
IremenCs, wherewith  our  country-women  counterfeit  a  beauty, and  to  euriausty 
set  out  themselves, cause  more  inconvenience  in  this  kinde,  then  that  Barharuix 
homeliness,  although  they  be  no  whit  inferior  unto  them  in  beauty.  I  could 
evince  the  truth  of  this  by  many  other  arguments  ;  but  I  appeal  (saitli  he)  to 
my  eompan'onsat  that  present,  which  were  all  of  the  same  mind.  His  country- 
man Moiitagne  in  his  Essayes,  is  of  the  same  opinion :  and  so  are  maDy 

I  othera:  out  of  whose  assertions  thus  much  in  brief  we  may  conclude  :  thnl 

I  beauty  is  more  beholding  to  art  then  nature ;  and  stronger  provocations  pro- 
ceed from  outward  ornaments,  then  such  as  nature  halli  provided.  It  is  true 
that  those  fair  sparkhngejrs,  white  neck,  coral  lips,  turgent  paps,  rose-col oureil 
cheeks,  &c.  of  themselves  are  potent  enlicers ;  but  when  a  comely,  artificial, 
well-composed  look,  pleasing  gesture,  an  affected  carriage  »ha]l  be  added,  it 
must  needs  be  far  more  forcible  then  it  was,  when  those  curious  needle-works, 
variety  of  colours,  purest  dyes,  jewels,  spangles,  pendajits.  lawn,  lace,  tilTanics. 
fair  and  fine  linnen,  embroideries,  calamistrations,  ointments.  Sec.  shaJI  be 
added,  they  will  make  the  veriest  dowdy  a  goddess,  wlien  nature  shall  be  fur- 
thered by  art.  For  it  is  not  the  eye  of  it  self  tliat  entiselh  to  lust,  but  aa  adul- 
terous eye,  as  Peter  terms  it,  2.  epist.  2.  14.  a  wanton,  a  rolling,  lascivious 
eye  :  A  wandring  eye,  which  Isaian  taieth,  3.  16.  Christ  himself,  and  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  most  beautiful  cys,  as  amiable  eys  as  any  peraons,  saitli 
■  Barradius,  that  ever  lived ;  but  withall  so  modest,  so  chaste,  that  whosoever 
looked  on  them,  was  freed  from  that  passion  of  burning  lust;  if  we  may  be- 
lieve ^  Gerson  and  *  Bonaventure,  there  was  no  such  antidote  a^inst  it,  as 
the  Virgin  Maries  (ace.  'Tis  not  the  eye,  but  carriage  of  it,  as  they  use  it, 
that  causeth  such  eifects.  When  Pailaa,  Juno,  Venus,  were  to  win  Pans  layout 
for  the  golden  apple,  as  it  la  elegantly  described  in  that  pleasant  interlude 
of  •  Apnleius,  Juno  came  with  majesty  npon  the  stage ;  Minerva  gravity  ;  but 
Venus,  dulce  lubrideni,  conslitil  amine,  el  gratissimas  gratia  Deam  pnpi- 
tiantes,  SfC.  came  in  smiling  with  her  gratious  graces  and  exquisite  musick,  as 
if  she  had  danced,  et  nonnunquam  saltare  soUs  oculis,  and  which  was  the  main 
matter  of  all,  she  danced  with  her  rolling  eys:  they  were  the  brokers  and 
harbingers  of  her  sute.     So  she  makes  her  brags  in  a  modern  poet ; 

^Soon  eouM  f  make  mrbrov  lo  (yianuLif, 
And  foree  the  world  do  IlDmagf  la  mlnp  py*. 

The  eye  is  a  secret  orator,  the  first  bawde,  A  morig  porta  ;  and  with  [ 
looks,  winking,  glances  and  smiles,  as  so  many  dialogues,  they  make  up  d 
match  many  times,  and  understand  one  anothera  meanings,  before  they  cod 
to  speak  a  word.  "  Eurialus  and  Lucretia  were  so  mutually  enamored  by  ti 
eye,  and  prepared  to  give  each  other  entertainment,  before  ever  they  had  a 
ference  :  he  asked  her  good  will  with  his  eye ;  she  did  suffragari,  :     ' 

Auilm  u*Pv«nrf- tplrndkliiid  UIiUD  cultUD.  fatit*,  fte-  ■  Hnrmn,  nim^L  lib.  A-  cup.  a. 

Tbaa  fUniHlialiu.  Hd  ■  ntiDlne  roncuplu.  •Hif.  10. 
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consent  with  a  pleasant  look.  That  ^Thracian  Rodophe  was  so  excellent  at 
this  dumb  rhetorick,  that  if  she  had  but  looked  upon  any  one  almost  (saith 
Calisiris)  she  would  have  bewitched  him ;  and  he  could  not  possibly  escape  it. 
For  as  *  Salvianus  observes,  the  eys  are  the  windows  of  our  soulsy  by  which 
as  so  many  channels,  all  dishonest  concupiscence  gets  into  our  hearts.  They 
reveal  our  thoughts,  and  as  they  aAy^frons  animi  index ;  but  the  eye  of  the 
countenance ;  ^quid  procacibus  intuere  ocellis  ?  &c.  I  may  say  the  same  of 
smiling,  gate,  nakedness  of  parts,  plausible  gestures,  &c.  To  laugh  is  the 
proper  passion  of  a  man  ;  an  ordinary  thing  to  smile ;  but  those  counterfeit, 
composed,  affected,  artificial  and  reciprocal,  those  counter-smiles,  are  the 
dumb  shews  and  prognosticks  of  greater  matters,  which  they  most  part  use, 
to  inveagle  and  deceive ;  though  many  fond  lovers  again  are  so  frequently 
mistaken,  and  led  into  a  fools  paradise:  For  if  they  see  but  a  fair  maid 
laugh,  or  shew  a  pleasant  countenance,  use  some  gratious  words  or  gestures, 
they  apply  it  all  to  themselves,  as  done  in  their  favour ;  sure  she  loves  them, 
she  is  willing,  coming,  &c. 

Stultus  quando  videt  qood  pulchra  poelluU  ridet,        I  When  a  fool  leoi  a  lUr  maid  for  to  101116, 
Tarn  fatttus  credit  se  quod  amare  mit.  |  He  thinki  sh^  lovea  him  j  'tis  but  to  b^[uUe. 

They  make  an  art  of  it,  as  the  poet  telleth  us ; 

(  Quls  credat  ?  discunt  etlam  rldere  puelbe,  I  Who  can  believe?  to  langh  malda  make  an  art, 

Quaeritur  atque  Ulia  hac  quoqoe  parte  decor :  |  And  aeek  a  pleaaant  grace  to  that  tame  part. 

And  'tis  as  great  an  entisement  as  any  of  the  rest ; 

^rabrUlt  moUc  puella. 

Cor  Ubl  rite  aalit. 

She  makes  thine  heart  leap  with  ^  a  pleasing  gentle  smile  of  hers. 

i  Dulce  ridentem  Lalagen  amabo, 
Duke  loquentem, 

I  love  Lalage  as  much  for  smiling,  as  for  discoursing,  delectata  ilia  risit  tarn 
blandum,  as  he  said  in  Petronius  of  his  mistress,  being  well  pleased,  she  gave 
so  sweet  a  smile.  It  won  Ismenius,  as  he  '^  confesseth ;  Jsmene  subrisit  ama- 
torium,  Ismene  smiled  so  lovingly  the  second  time  I  saw  her,  that  I  could  not 
chuse  but  admire  her :  and  Gallas  sweet  smile  quite  overcame  *  Faustus  the 
shepheard ;  me  aspiciens  motis  blande  subrisit  ocellis.  All  other  gestures 
of  the  body  will  enforce  as  much.  Daphnis  in  ^  Lucian  was  a  poor  tattered 
wench,  when  I  knew  her  fii*st,  said  Corbile,  pannosa  et  lacera ;  but  now,  she 
is  a  stately  piece  indeed ;  hath  her  maids  to  attend  her,  brave  attires,  mony  in 
her  purse,  &c.  and  will  you  know  how  this  came  to  pass  ?  by  setting  out  her 
self  after  the  best  fashion ;  by  her  pleasant  carriage,  affability,  sweet  smiling 
upon  all,  Sfc,  Many  women  dote  upon  a  man  for  his  complement  only,  and 
good  behaviour ;  they  are  won  in  an  instant ;  too  credulous  to  believe  that 
every  light,  wanton  suiter,  who  sees  or  makes  love  to  them,  is  instantly  ena- 
mored; he  certainly  dotes  on,  admires  them,  will  surely  marry,  when  as  he 
means  nothing  less ;  'tis  his  ordinary  carriage  in  all  such  companies.  So  both 
delude  each  other  by  such  outward  shews  ;  and  amongst  the  rest,  an  upright, 
a  comely  grace,  curtesies,  gentle  salutations,  cringes,  a  mincing  gate,  a  decent 
and  an  affected  pace,  are  most  powerful  entisers ;  and  which  the  prophet  Esay, 
a  courtier  himself,  and  a  great  observer,  objected  to  the  daughters  of  Sion,  3. 16. 
they  minced  as  they  went,  and  made  a  tinkling  with  their  feet.  To  say  the 
truth,  what  can  they  not  effect  by  such  means  ? 

Whilst  nature  decks  them  in  their  best  attires 
Of  youth  and  beauty,  which  the  world  admires, 

■  Urit voce,  manu,  gressu,  pectore,  fironte,  ocniis. 

*  Heliodor.  1. 2.    Rodophe  Thrada  tam  IneritabUi  fosdno  instructa,  tarn  exacte  oculis  intuens  attraxit, 
nt  n  in  iUam  quis  incidisset,  fieri  non  posset  quln  caperetur.  •  Lib.  3.  de  proridentlA.    Animi  feneatrae 

oculi,  et  omnis  improt>a  cupiditas  per  ocellos  tanquam  canales  Introit.  '  Buchanan.         s  Ovid,  de  arte 

amandi.  ^  Pers.  3.  Sat.  >  Vel  centum  Cnarites  rideic  pntaret.  Musaus  of  Hero.  J  Hor.  Od. 

22.  lib.  1.         ^  Eustathtus  1.  5.  '  Mantuan.  *  Tom.  4.  merit,  dial.  £z<Miiando  sdimun  eleganter, 

facilem  et  hilarem  se  gerendo  erga  cunctos,  ridendo  suave  ac  blandnm  quid,  &c.    ■  Angerlanus. 


Lan-Mdimekafy. 


[Part.  3.  Sect  J 


Wkea  wi  tlwll  be  laneted  to  hraatj,  when  vila  wwi  gaile*  ihftU  rawii; 
fat  to  tfeak  nkm.  Ion  ia  a  kind  of  legenlaMBi ;  ntxtivf^a^,  a  fiwcawiioit. 
ffWem  they  flMVtbeit&ir  hand,  fiiM  foot  and  leg  vitW,  ■ 


rffm^KKiif,  ta«Ui  *  Bahhazar  Caatiiio /ifr.  I,  Uie^aet  lua  loaginc: 

dkqr  do  U  abev  UNir  iae  auickiiiga,  aad  tboM  of  porcst  cilkea  dye.  gnU  Crio^, 
heea,  amtinvdenBga,  <it  dnH  ^  hard  but  when  tliey  gv  tn  cburcli,  or  to  any 
«llMr  pUc«,  al  iball  be  teta)  'tia  b«t  a  springe  lo  catcfa  woodcocks  ;  ud  ai 
'CfamMUm*  Utldb  tbeia  dowo-riglit,  tbougfa  tJUjr  tay  iwtUi^  amtA  litir 
imuutkt,  tktif  ipeak  ia  their  yalt :  tkey  speak  witk  their  ryt :  they  ^ 
iht  carriage  o/  their  bodiet.  And  what  sball  « 
oT  tbeir  oeckt,  fiKwJden,  Daked  breasts,  anw 
tbay  but  oaty  to  tcnpt  men  to  lust  I 


y  oiberwiw  of  that  ban 
aad  wnste,  to  wbal  end  a 


"nwre  needs  no  tnore,  aa  '  Fr«dericus  Mateneeius  well  obserret,  but  a 
gobelbte  tbeinsodft9Hxl,to  bal  us  took  oul ;  alniiupet  toaoiuul,ot  ' 
a  aotrgeldcr  to  bknr. 


H^.^ 


It  acrycttg 
»lbrdj^ 


or  to  what  end  aiid  purpose?     But  to  leave  all  Ibese  pbaatasUcal  raptures,  I'll 
prosecute  miue  iateoded  tbeam.  Nakedness,  as  1  have  said,  is  aacxlious  thing 
of  ilsolf,  remedium  amorit ;  yet  it  may  be  so  used,  in  part,  aad  at  si '  '' 
that  ttiere  can  be  no  such  e    " 


iiio^ 


David  *o  rapicd  Derabeba ;  ibe  elders  Susanna :  "  Apellet  was  enamored  wt^>  - 
Cainpaspe,  when  he  wasto  paint  her  naked.  Tiberius  in  Suet.  cap.  42.  supped 
witli  Smtius  Gollui,  an  olil  Icacber,  lUiidinato  sent,  e&  lege  ut  nuda  pmella 
adminutrareal ;  Konie  ray  as  much  of  Nero,  and  Pontus  Huter  ofCarolus 
Pii^ax.  Amongst  the  Uubyloniaus,  it  was  the  cuslome  or  some  Usciiiotis 
(|uraiu  to  dunce,  fri&kin  ta  that  Tushion,  aaith  Curtius  lib.  5.  and  Sardus  de 
mor.  gent.  lib.  1 ,  writes  of  others  to  that  effect.  •  The  Tuscans,  at  some  set 
banc|uets,  hiul  naked  women  to  attend  upon  them;  which  Leonicus  de  varii 
hitl.  nil.  ;i.  tap.  96.  confirms  of  such  other  bawdy  natious.  Nero  wouhl 
have  filthy  pictures  siil]  hanging  in  bis  chamber,  which  is  too  commonly  used 
in  our  times :  und  HelJogabalus,  etiam  coram  agenlts,  ul  ad  venerem  ineila- 
rent :  wo  tbin^  may  he  abused.  A  servant  maid  in  Aristienetus,  spved  her 
muster  and  mislress  through  the  key  hole  *  merrily  disposed  ;  upou  the  sight 
•be  fell  in  Uive  witli  hei  master.  ■  Antoninus  Caralla  observed  his  mother-in- 
law  witli  her  breasts  anioiously  laid  opeu  ;  be  was  so  much  moved,  that  be 
said,  uA  silicrret.O  that  I  might;  which  she  by  chance  over- hearing,  repWod 
as  impudently,  i  uaicquid  libet  licet,  thou  maist  do  what  thou  wilt:  and  upon 
tliat  teniptntiou  he  married  her  :  this  object  was  not  in  cause,  not  the  thing 
it  wlf;  hut  that  unseemly,  (indecent  carriage  ofit. 

When  you  have  all  done,  veniunt  a  vettt  sagittat,  the  ^atest  provocatku 


flm  lUmlllKUui  w 
vtdll.  M  lU  Ipill 
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of  lust  are  from  our  apparel ;  God  makes,  they  say,  man  shapes,  and  there  is  (/ 
no  motive  like  unto  it ; 

*  Which  doth  tven  beauty  beantifie. 
And  most  bewitch  a  wretched  eye. 

A  filthy  knave,  a  deformed  quean,  a  crooked  carkass,  a  maukin,  a  witch,  a  \ 
rotten  post,  an  hedgstake  may  be  so  set  out  and  tricked  up,  that  it  shall 
make  as  fair  a  shew,  as  much  enamour  as  the  rest :  many  a  silly  fellow  is  so 
taken.      Primum  luxuricB  auctiptum,  one  calls  it,  the  first  snare  of  lust; 
'•*  Bossus,  aucupium  animarumy  lethalem  arundinem^  a  fatal  reed,  the  greatest 
bawd,  forte  lenocinium,  sanffuineis  lachrymis  deplorandum,  saith  ^  Matene- 
sius,  and  with  tears  of  blood  to  be  deplored.     Not  that  comeliness  of  clothes 
is  therefore  to  be  condemned,  and  those  usual  ornaments  :  .there  is  a  decency 
and  decorum  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  fit  to  be  used :  becoming 
several  persons,  and  befitting  their  estates;  he  is  only   phantastical,  that 
is  not  in  fashion,  and  like  an  old  image  in  Arras  hangings,  when  a  manner 
of  attire  is  generally  received  :  but  when  they  are  so  new  fangled,  so  unstaid, 
so  prodigious  in  tneir  attires,  beyond  their  means  and  fortunes,  unbefitting 
their  age,  place,  quality,  condition,  what  should  we  otherwise  think  of  them  ? 
Why  do  they  adorn  themselves  with  so  many  colours  of  hearbs,  fictitious 
flowers,  curious  needle  works,  quaint  devices,  sweet  smelling  odours,  with 
those  inestimable  riches  of  pretious  stones,  pearls,  rubies,  diamonds,  emeralds, 
&c.  ?     Why  do  they  crown  themselves  with  gold  and  silver,  use  coronets  and 
tires  of  several  fashions,  deck  themselves  wiUi  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spangles,  embroyderies,  shadows,  rebatoes,  versi- 
color ribbands?     Why  do  they  make  such  glorious  shews  with  their  scarfs, 
feathers,  fans,  masks,  furs,  laces,  tiffanies,  rufis,  falls,  calls,  cuffs,  damasks, 
velvets,  tinsels,  cloth  of  gold,  silver,  tissue  ?     With  colours  of  heavens,  stars, 
planets :  the  strength  of  mettals,  stones,  odours.  Rowers,  birds,  beasts,  fishes, 
and  whatsoever  Africk,  Asia,  America,  sea,  land,  art,  and  industry  of  man 
can  afford  ?     Why  do  they  use  and  covet  such  novelty  of  inventions ;  such 
new  fangled  tires,  and  spend  such  inestimable  summs  on  them  ?     To  what 
end  are  those  crisped^  false  hairs,  painted  faces,  as  ^  the  satyrist  observes, 
such  a  composed  gate,  not  a  step  awry  ?     Why  are  they  Hke  so  many  Sybar- 
ites, Neros  Poppea,  Assuerus  concubines,  so  costly,  so  long  a  dressing,  as 
Caesar  was  marshalling  his  army,  or  an  hawk  in  pruning  ?     ^  Dum  moliuntur, 
dum  comuntur,  annus  est :  A  ^gardiner  takes  not  so  much  delight  and  pains 
in  his  garden,  an  horseman  to  dress  his  horse,  scour  his  armour,  a  marriner 
about  his  ship,  a  merchant  his  shop  and  shop-book,  as  they  do  about  their 
faces,  and  all  those  other  parts :  such  setting  up  with  corks,  streightning 
with  whale-bones ;  why  is  it  but  as  a  day-net  catcheth  larks,  to  make  yong 
men  stoop  unto  them?     Philocharus,  a  gallant  in  Aristssnetus,  advised  his 
friend  Poliaenus,   to  take  heed  of  such  entisements ;  ^for  it  was  the  sweet 
sound  and  motion  of  his  mistress  spangles  and  bracelets,  the  smell  of  her 
oyntments,  that  captivated  him  first ;  Ilia  fuit  mentis  prima  ruina  mea. 
Quid  sibi  vult  pixidum  turba,  saith  ^  Lucian,  to  what  use  are  pinsy  pots, 
glasses,  oyntments,  irons,  combes,  bodkins,  setting-sticks  ?    Why  bestow  they 
all  their  patrimonies,  and  husbands  yearly  revenues,  on  such  fooleries  ? 
^  bina  patrimonia  singuUs  auribus ;  why  use  they  dragons,  waspes,  snakes,  for 
chains,  inamelled  jewels  on  their  necks,  ears?  dignum  potius  foret  ferro 
manus  istas  religari,  atque  utinam  monilia  vere  dracones  essent ;  they  had 

'  Sidney's  Arcadia.  *  De  immod.  moUer.  coltn.  ^  Dlicuni.  6.  de  loxu  vestium.  •  Petroniua  fol.  95. 
Quo  spectant  flexse  cooue  ?  quo  fkdea  medlcamiDe  attrita,  et  oculorum  mollis  petulantia  ?  quo  incessua 
tam  compositua,  &c.  *  Ter.  •  P.  Aretine.  Hortulanoa  non  ita  exercetur  visendis  hortis,  eques  equis, 
armls,  nauta  navibus,  &c.  'Epist.  4.    Somia  armiiiarum  bene  sonantium,  odor  iinguentorum,  &c. 

c  Totn.  4.  diaL  Amor.  Vaacola  plena  mnltse  lafSdidtatli  omnem  marttomm  opulentiam  in  hsec  impendtunj 
dracones  pro  monilibus  habent,  qui  tttinam  ▼««  dracones  eaaent.    Lodan.  ^  Seueca. 


LoKr-MdameAofy. 
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■non:  need  «ome  oT  Uiein  be  tied  in 

K  bn,  and  hair-cloth*  oext  to  their  iltiBi ;  aad 

haTc  tlirir  t-hnrlu  •Uemattted  with  ft  hot  inm ;  I  ny.  i 

tiuttad  of  painting,  if  they  were  well  Mrred.     But  whjr  ti  kU  tha  Uxn]. 

tliu  c(Mt,  [irepuration,  riduig,  running,  far  fctcbcd.  and  dear  b<ra^t  ai\^-. 

'  Btcaiut .  fnrtoolh,  they  wuald  be  fair  mtdjlne -.  and  vkfremalKte  iJ  iA/«c- 

fiiv,  tuppttf  it  by  art.     '  Sunjrutne  fuc  rero  no*  rmbet,  arte  rubel,   [  Oad.) 

and  to  that  putjioiM.-  ihey  aiinoint  and  pwnt  tkeir  facet,  to  nuke    HcJen  u 

Hecuba pamami/ue  exortarttgue  /taetlam Etiropew;  to  thiaitileDtthej 

eru»k  in  tkeir  feet  and  Imdieti  hurt  and  crucifie  thonaelTes,  i 
kxe  dutha,  an  hundred  yards  I  think  in  a  gown,  a  sleeve;  aod  i 
again  wi  close,  at  nudat  exprimat  arlut.  '  Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  theo 
*hurt,  up,  down,  high,  low,  thick,  ihin,  Sic.,  now  little  or  no  bands ;  then  ai 
big  a*  cart  wheeU :  now  loo«c  bodies;  then  great  fardin^als  and  close  giit, 
&c.  Why  \*  all  this,  but  with  the  whore  in  the  Proverbs,  to  intoxicate  sonae 
or  other  ''.oculomm  lUcipulam.  'one  therefore  cals  it  et  imlicem  libidiMU,  the 
trap  of  luM,  and  sure  token,  as  an  ivy-bush  is  to  a  tavern. 

(kHtf  pBlchnii,  ainrrt,  ninH  ilr  |rtildi  nltu,  I       O  OlrnR  tai  tbM  no  oaial  id  irh. 

QUBt  OM  aMiporilM  MC  Um  Kft  can*  ^  Vniir  hUi  !•  w  bcdRk^  la  >nKf  a*^ 

gMduKfltldlKllUadHraa.  brrrDualnMin.  Wliliriiict«iS»(n,WnktaliiTiiwi0, 

Man  MO  dlMniu.  tBl  •na  quM  nipUa.  |       ALIhoo^  no  (notibrt.  1*0  I  «■,  I  tat. 

To  be  admirtiHl,  lo  be  gazed  on,  to  circumvent  some  novice,  aa  many  linm 
they  do;  thnt  instead  of  a  ludy  he  loves  a  cap  nod  a  feather;  instnd  of  a 
tnald  tJiat  should  have  verum  colorem,  eorpug  iotidum  et  tueci  pleamm  (as 
ChnrcB  dcM-ribea  liia  mistress  in  the  "*  Poel) ;  a  painted  face,  a  nitfe-bond. 
fiiir  and  tine  linnen,  a  coronet,  a  Howre,  "  I^Naturmque  ptttat  qvodfait  arti- 
_ficif,)  a  wrought  waistcoate  he  dotes  on,  or  a  pied  pelticote ;  a  pure  die 
initead  of  a  pn)per  woman.  For  generally,  as  with  rich  furred 
cases  lire  far  better  then  their  bodies,  and  like  the  bark  of  a 
which  is  dearer  then  the  whole  bulk,  their  outward  accontremeuta  are 
more  prctious  then  their  inward  indowments.     Tis  too  commonly  so. 


Wllh  gold  WHt  if 


.1 


Uicir 

1 


(Whilf  ■bl'l  tb>  IHII  |>4n  of  bt(  Hi 

Why  do  they  keep  in  so  long  together,  a  whole  winter  sometimes,  and  will 
not  he  seen  by  torch  or  candle-light,  and  come  abroad  with  all  the  prepaia- 
tion  may  be,  when  lliey  have  no  business  but  only  to  shew  themselves  f 

SyKUIum  TEnlnDt.  tcdIubI  ipedcnlur  n(  ipM.  ^_ 

I'FoTwIiiil  libewiniritbi-  nolfcen,  ^H 

O.wbul.'IK.b.KeniriiMHimlr'd.  H 

And  Ihoagh  *Jmlfd,  unlw  In  lore  dMlr'd  i  J^ 

why  do  they  go  with  Huch  counlerleit  gate,  which  i  Philo  Judsus  reprebeou^ 
ihwn  for,  ana  use  (1  say  it  again)  such  gestures,  apish,  ridiculous,  undecent 
attires,  Sybaritical  tricks,  fucot  genis,  purpuritsam  vents,  cemtsam  fronti, 
Uges  oculis,  iff.  use  those  sweet  perfumes,  powders  and  oyntmetits  in  poblike; 
flock  to  hear  sermons  so  frequent ;  is  it  for  devotion  ?  or  rather  as  '  Basil  tels 
them,  to  meet  their  aweet-hearts,  and  see  fashions ;  for  as  hesaith,  commonly 
they  come  so  provided  to  that  place,  with  such  curious  complementa,  with 
■ucn  gestures  and  tires,  as  if  tliey  should  go  to  a  dancing  school,  a  stage-play, 
or  bawdy-house,  fitter  theu  a  church. 


murulomm  Hpcciibiu  ft 
nLoqat  pvtuUnU.  riaa  efl 
1   pRmtranLx,   lAqur   In 
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When  such  a  she-priest  comes  her  mass  to  say. 
Twenty  to  one  they  all  foi|^  to  pray. 

Theif  make  those  holy  temples^  consecrated  to  godly  martyrs,  and  religious 
usesy  the  shops  o/ impudence,  dens  of  whores  and  tkeeves,  and  little  better  then 
brothel  houses'.  When  we  shall  see  these  things  dayly  done,  their  husbands 
bankrupts,  if  not  cornutos,  their  wives  light  huswives,  daughters  dishonest ; 
and  hear  of  such  dissolute  acts,  as  dayly  we  do,  how  should  we  think  other- 
wise? what  is  their  end,  but  to  deceive  and  inveagle  yong  men?  as  tow 
takes  fire,  such  entising  objects  produce  their  effect ;  how  can  it  be  altered  ? 
When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  (as  *  Homer  fains  in  one  of  his  hymns)  in 
her  costly  robes,  he  was  instantly  taken  : 

Habebat  quoqne  torques  ftilgl^os,  fleziles  halloea, 
Tenerum  collum  amMebant  moaUia  polchra, 
Atirea,  variegata. 

And  glittering  chains,  and  ivy  twisted  spires; 
About  her  tender  neclc  were  cosUy  bruches, 
And  neck-Iaces  of  gold,  inamell'd  ouches. 

So  when  Medea  came  in  presence  of  Jason  first,  attended  by  her  nymphs  and 
ladies,  as  she  is  described  by  ^  Apollonius, 


Cum  ante  ipsum  staret  Jovis  flUa,  ridens 

Anchises,  admirabatur  formam,  et  stupendaa  Testes; 

Krat  enim  indata  pepio,  igneis  nuliis  splendidlore; 

When  Venus  stood  before  Anchises  first. 
He  was  amax*d  to  see  her  in  her  tires ; 
For  she  had  on  a  hood  as  red  as  fire, 


Cnnctas  vero  Ignis  instar  sequebatar  splendor, 
Tantum  ab  anreis  fimbriis  resplendebat  Jal>ar, 
Accendltque  in  oculis  dulce  d^derium. 


A  lustre  followed  them  like  laming  Are, 

And  from  their  golden  l)orders  came  such  beaoia. 

Which  ill  his  tyn  pr^ok'd  a  sweet  ddrtre. 


Such  a  relation  we  have  in  "  Plutarch ;  when  the  queens  came  and  offered 
themselves   to  Anthony,  "^  with  divers  presents,   and  entising  ornaments, 
Asiatick  allurements,  with  such  wonderful  joy  and  festivity ,  they  did  s6 
enveagle  the  Romans,  that  no  man  could  contain  himself;  all  was  turned 
to  delight  and  pleasure.     The  women  tranrformed  themselves  to  Bacchus  > 
shapes ;  the  men'Children  to  Satyrs  and  Pans ;  hut  Anthony  himself  was  ■ 
quite  besotted  with  Cleopatras  sujeet  speeches,  philters,  beauty,  pleasing  \ 
tires :  for  when  she  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus,  with  such  incredible  \ 
pomp,  in  a  gilded  ship,  herself  dressed  like  Venus,  her   maids   like   the  / 
Graces,  her  pages  like  so  many  Cupids ;  Anthony  was  amazed,  and  rapt ; 
beyond  himself,      Heliodorus,  lib,   1.  brings  in  Darneneta,  stepmother  to' 
Cnenion,  whom  she  ^  saw  in  his  scarfs,  rings,  robes  and  coronet,  quite  mad 
for  the  love  of  him.     It  was  Judiths  pantofies  that  ravished  the  eyes  of 
Olofernes.     And  *  Cardan  is  not  ashamea  to  confess,  that  seeing  his  wife  the 
first  time,  all  in  white,  he  did  admire  and  instantly  love  her.     (f  these  outward 
ornaments  were  not  of  such  force,  why  doth  ^  Naomi  give  Ruth  counsel  how 
to   please  Boaz?  and  'Judith  seeking  to  captivate  Olofernes,  washed  and 
anointed  her  self  with  sweet  oyntments,  dressed  her  hair,  and  put  on  costly 
attires.     The  riot  in  this  kinde  hath  been  excessive  in  times  past ;  no  mati 
almost  came  abroad,  but  curled  and  anointed ; 

*  Et  matutino  sudans  Crlspinus  amomo. 
Quantum  viz  redolent  duo  fanera, 

one  spent  as  much  as  two  funerals  at  once,  and  with  perfumed  hairs,  ^  et  rosi 
canos  odoraii  capiUos  Assyridque  nardo.  What  strange  thing  doth  *"  Sueton 
relate  in  this  matter  of  Caligulas  riot?  And  Pliny,  lib.  12.  et  13.  Read  more 
in  Dioscorides,  Ulmus,  Amoldus,  Randoletius  defuco  et  decoratione  ;  for  it  is 
now  an  art,  as  it  was  of  old,  (so  **  Seneca  records)  q^ctrais  sunt  odores  coqu^n- 
tium,  W^omen  are  bad  and  men  worse ;  no  difference  at  all  betwixt  their  and  our 
times,  •  Good  manners,  (as  Seneca  complains)  are  extinct  with  wantonness :  \ 
in  tricking  up  themselves,  men  go  beyond  women ;  they  wear  harlots  colours,  \ 
and  do  not  walk,  but  jet  and  dance,  hie  mulier,  heec  vir,  more  like  players,  [ 

*  Hymno  Veneri  dicato.  *  Argonaut.  1. 4.  "  Vit.  Anton.  *  Regio  dono  ornatuque  certantes, 

nese  ac  formam  suam  Antonio  offerenteSt  &c.  Cum  omatu  et  incredibiU  pompA  per  Cydnum  flurinm  navi- 
garent  aurat&  puppl,  ipsa  ad  similitndinem  Veneris  omata,  pneUse  Oratiis  similes,  pueri  Cupidlnibus,  Anto- 
nius,  ad  visum  stupefkctus.  *  Amictum,  chlamyde  etcoronis,  qnum  primum  aspexit  Cnemonem,  ex  potes- 
tate  mentis  excidlt.  >  Ub.  de  Ub.  prop.  /  Ruth.  S.  8.  ■  Cap.  10. 8, 4.  •  Jut.  Sat.  6.  ^  Hor. 
lib.  2.  Od.  1 1 .         •  Gap.  27.         *  Epkt.  90.  •  Quicqoid  est  boot  morls  levitate  ezUngultur,  et  politurA 

corporis  muUebres  munditias  aDtecoMmua,  eoioraa  meretiidoaTlri  snmimos,  tenero  et  moUi  gradu  suspen- 
dimus  gradum,  non  nmbulamus.    Nat.  qotiat.  Hb.  7.  cap.  81. 

2  M 
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j*ri'l<-  ^jf.'j  iriv/i*  ry.  •.!  s-,:  ^i'.-  ;   t:.--  pr«x]ijrio-i5  riot  in  lh:s  kir:«i-r.      L:- 

ij/'-,  ^  f.f,i,rt>r^Aii  iri  I  .■.r-ri'''-,  i-  in  •*t».i  irit».-nor  to  a  queen,  i!  o«ir  i»*»:«jT.- 
r-  i;!'.  t.rij': :  nri'l  vili-.  i-  i.!  rli.-  '  Why  do  thf:y  glory  in  their  jiid.i  i» 
:  i*aith;  or  <:xiih  afi'i  triuritfih  tn  //ic  b^.outy  of  clothe*  f  why  is  aii  tkis  ■.";«:' 
»/.#7t  m*  /I  /A^  tfffjner  to  burning  hut.  They  pretend  decency  and  cr^-a- 
rit ;  out  J<:t  tlif-rn  tak<-  h*:(-A,  lest  uhiU-  t}i':%'  iet  out  their  bodies,  thev  do  o:< 
hit  th«-ir  ^iuU  ;  ti^  '  hfrrnarrli  counv.-l :  ^/ttne  in  jewels,  stink  ui  CQM<£[/it.*aj  .- 
:c  jtvrpU  rohtk,  and  a  torn  conscience,  \jtl  them  take  heed  of  Esays  rir^> 
•41'',  that  thf'ir  <ih[>p<rrs  and  tin*  ^>:  not  taken  from  thent, sweet  balls,  bracelets. 
ih{r<t,  vail«:.-»,  wiinpUr!*,  rrispintr^pin^^,  ^la'«!>(rs,  fine  linnen,  hoods,  lavns.  and 
•It  savours,  t}i(:y  U.-ronif  not  bald,  burnt,  and  stinkc  upon  a  sudden.  .And 
rnaidn  bf-wan-,  aH  '('yj^rian  advisfth,  lest  while  they  wander  too  loosely 
tffid,  they  l(jf/He  not  their  virfjini/ies ;  and  like  jE^yptian  temples,  seem 
without,  l>iit  prove  rottt-n  rarca^ses  witliin.  How  much  better  were  it  for 
Ml  to  follrjw  thHt  \finA  roiinsel  of  Tertullian  ?  J  To  have  their  eyes  painted 
h  chastity  ;  the  v;ord  of  Gttd  inserted  into  their  ears :  Christs  yoke  tied  to 
ir  hair  ;  to  subject  thnnsclres  to  their  husbands.  If  they  would  do  so, 
y  should  be  comthj  fnoutjh^  c  foal  he  themselves  with  the  silk  of  sanctity, 
nask  of  devotion,  purple  of  piety  and  chastity,  and  so  painted,  they  shall 
•e  (SihI  himself  to  be  a  suil/r :  Let  whnres  and  r/ucans  prank  up  them- 
vf's  ;  ^  Irt  them  paint  their  fares  with  minion  and  ccrusse ;  they  are  but 
'Is  of  lust,  and  iiyns  of  a  corrupt  soul :  [f  ye  be  good,  honest,  vertuous^ 
I  rrliffious  mtitrons,  Ift  sobriety,  modesty  and  chastity  be  your  honour,  and 
d  himself  your  love  and  desire.  Mulicr  rcrte  olet,  ubi  nihil  olet ;  then  a 
man  smi'IIs  Ixist,  when  sh<;  liatli  no  ]>crfumc  at  all;  no  crown,  chain,  or 
fv\  ((niivarni  a(hU;  is  Mirli  an  ornament  to  a  virgin,  or  vertuous  woman, 
im  rirtfini  pudor,  as  chastity  is  :  more  cr(r<iit  in  a  wim  mans  eye  and  judge- 
lit,  thrv  (^('t  by  their  plainness,  and  sui>m  fairer  then  they  that  are  set  out 
h  baubles,  as  a  butchers  meat  is  with  pricks ;  puffed  up  and  adonied,  like  so 
ny  jays,  with  variety  of  colours.  It  is  re]K)rte(l  of  Cornelia,  that  vertuous 
man  lady,  ^reat  Seipios  daughter,  Titus  Scmpronius  wife,  and  the  mother 
he  (iracehi,  that  Immu^  by  chance  in  company  with  a  companion,  a  strange 
itlewouuui  (s(»me.  li^ht  huswife,  l>clike)  that  was  dressed  Hke  a  M&y  lady, 
1  uH  most  of  our  ^entlew(unen  arc,  was  ^more  sollivitous  of  her  head  tire^ 
n  of  her  health  ;  that  spent  her  time  betwixt  a  comb  and  a  glass ;  and 

<lv.  III).  4.  (I«H*.  4.  >  Qiilil  FxiiltM  til  pnlchritiidiiic  piuini  ?  quid  glorlaris  In  gemmis  ut  fkdllus  In- 

I  nil  lllililtnuNiim  liicendiiiin  '     Mat.  Ihumim  il«  imnuKler.  iiuiUer.  ciiltii.  ^  Kpist.  ll.f .  Fuljreiit  moni. 

I,  iiiorlliiia  Minlmt,  purpiirnU  vfNtlH,  itiiiM'ieiitU  pannum.  i-np.  .t.  17.  '  De  vindnall  habltu.     Dum 

ri  riilliiiii,  iluiii  FV«|r«ii  virKtiim  voliint,  ilnliiuiit  onw  Virginia.  ('lpm«ns  AUexandrinus  lib.  de  pulchr. 
ins  lliid,  i  iJli.  '2.  il«t-uUu  niiiik'nim.  Ot'iilui  deptrtoa  vi>recundi.'i,  inierenlefl  in  mim  •ermonem  Dei, 
H-toiitpii  i-rlnllniN  Jiigiim  Chrtntl.  rapiil  mBrttiii  aulijii-ienteii,  tic  fadle  et  Mti»  erltU  onwUp :  tmUIc  v<m 


II  nniiiltfttU.  byHlnn  MmiltatU,  purpurA  piidlrlUw ;  taliter  plgmimUtap  I>enin  habebiUs  unatorrai. 

M  n«bmiit  iUiniMiir  bwHviM  I  purnii 

Uii  iiMtlflfi  I  vrnlniin  nriMinrntuin  iVub  ait.  pudlcltla,  virtut'la  ■tuiUuiii.     Boamu  PUnhu.  '  Solii- 


mbmiit  iUinianir  bwHviM  i  purniiriMA,  mc  r«niu&  ora  perunKmnt,  fomenta  Ubidlnum,  et  cormpUa 
iMtk-la  I  vrnlniin  nrnamrntuin  iVub  iiitt  pudlcltia,  virtutia  ■tudlum.     Boaaui 
dr  rapItU  aul  iImxiit  quain  dr  Mlule,  inter  p<t:tlnem  et  speculum  diem  perd 
ml  ^iMin  huiinUurra,  et  irmpub.  mlnua  turban  curant  quam  comam.    Seneca. 
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had  rather  be  fair  then  hottest  (as  Cato  said)  and  have  the  common-wealth 
turned  topsie  turviey  then  her  tires  marred ;  and  she  did  nought  but  brag  of 
lier  fine  robes  and  jewels,  and  provoked  the  Rcnnan  matron  to  shew  hers : 
Cornelia  kept  her  in  talk  till  her  children  came  from  school ;  and,  these,  said 
she,  are  my  jewels ;  and  so  deluded  and  put  off  a  proud,  vain,  phantasticall 
huswife.  How  much  better  were  it  for  our  matrons  to  do  as  she  did,  to  go 
civilly  and  decently,  ^Honestm  mulieris  instar  qtuB  utitur  auro  pro  eo  quod 
est,  ad  ea  tantum  quibus  opus  est,  to  use  gold  as  it  is  gold,  and  for  that  use 
it  serves,  and  when  they  need  it,  then  to  consume  it  in  riot,  begger  their  hus- 
bands, prostitute  themselves,  inveagle  others,  and  peradventure  damn  their 
own  souls  ?  How  much  more  would  it  be  for  their  honour  and  credit  ?  Thus 
doing,  as  Hierome  said  of  Blesilla,  ^Furius  did  not  so  triumph  over  the  Gaules^ 
Papyrius  of  the  Samnites,  Scipio  of  Numantia^  as  she  did  by  her  temperance ; 
pulld  semper  veste,  S^c,  they  should  insult  and  domineer  over  lust,  folly,  vain- 
glory, all  such  inordinate,  furious  and  unruly  passions. 

But  I  am  over  tedious,  I  confess,  and  whilst  I  stand  gaping  after  fine  clothes, 
there  is  another  greater  allurement,  (in  the  worlds  eye  at  least)  which  had  like 
to  have  stoln  out  of  sight,  and  that  is  mcmy ;  veniunt  a  dote  sagiitte^  mony 
makes  the  match;  ^Movov  Apyvpov  fiXiTovaiy:  Tis  Uke  sauce  to  their  meat, 
cum  came  condimentumy  a  good  dowry  with  a  wife.  Many  men  if  they  do  \ 
but  hear  of  a  great  portion,  a  rich  heir,  are  more  mad  then  if  they  had  all  the 
beauteous  ornaments,  and  those  good  parts  art  and  nature  can  afford ;  p  they 
care  not  for  honesty,  bringing  up,  birth,  beauty,  person,  but  for  mony. 

4  Canes  et  cqnoa  (6  Cyme)  oiwriBiis  I         Dnoera  iftoo  curat  Tir  bonus, 

Nobiles,  et  a  bonA  progenie  j  I         Modo  ei  magnam  dotem  afferat. 

Malam  vera  uzorem,  maliqae  patrls  fiUam.       | 

Our  dogs  and  horses  still  ftom  the  beat  breed    I         BntforourwlTea,  so  they  prove  wealthy. 
We  carahlly  seek,  and  w«ll  may  they  speed  :  [         Fair  or  foul,  we  care  not  wnat  they  be. 

If  she  be  rich,  then  she  is  fair,  fine,  absolute  and  perfect ;  then  they  bum 
like  fire,  they  love  her  dearly,  like  pig  and  pye,  and  are  ready  to  hang  them- 
selves if  they  may  not  have  her.  Nothing  so  familiar  in  these  dayes,  as  for  a 
yong  man  to  marry  an  old  wife,  as  they  say,  for  a  piece  of  gold ;  asinum  auro 
onustum ;  and  though  she  be  an  old  crone,  and  have  never  a  tooth  in  her 
head,  neither  good  conditions,  nor  good  face,  a  natural  fool,  but  onely  rich, 
she  shall  have  twenty  yong  gallants  to  be  suiters  in  an  instant.  As  she  said 
in  Suetonius,  non  me,  sed  mea  ambiunt,  'tis  not  for  her  sake,  but  for  her  lands 
or  mony ;  and  an  excellent  match  it  were  (as  he  added)  if  she  were  away.  So 
on  the  other  side,  many  a  yong  lovely  maid  will  cast  away  her  self  upon  an  old, 
doting,  decrepit  dizard; 

'  Bis  puer  effoeto  quamvls  balbntiat  ore. 
Prima  legit  rarae  tarn  cuHa  roseta  pnelbe, 

that  is  rheumatick  and  gouty  ;  hath  some  twenty  diseases ;  perhaps  but  one 
eye,  one  leg,  never  a  nose,  no  hair  on  his  head,  wit  in  his  brains,  nor  honesty ; 
if  he  have  land  or  •  mony,  she  will  have  him  before  all  other  suiters  ^Dum- 
modo  sit  div  s  barbarus  ille  placet.  If  he  be  rich,  he  is  the  man,  a  fine  man, 
and  a  proper  man ;  she')  go  to  Jacaktres  or  Tidore  with  him ;  Oalesimus  de 
monte  aureo.  Sir  Giles  Goosecap,  Sir  Amorous  La  Fool,  shall  have  her. 
And  as  Philemasium  in  ^'Aristeenetus  told  Emmusus,  absque  argento  omnia 
vatta,  hang  him  that  hath  no  mony ;  'tis  to  no  purpose  to  talk  of  marriage 
without  means,  ^trouble  me  not  with  such  motions;  let  others  do  as  they 
will,  77/  be  sure  to  have  one  shall  maintain  me  fine  and  brave.  Most  are 
of  her  minde.     ^De  moribus  ultima  fiet  quastio,  for  his  conditions  she 

">  Ludan.         ■  Non  sic  Furtas  de.GaUli,  non  Papyrius  de  Samnltlbus,  Sdpiode  NumantlA  trlnmphavit, 
ac  iUa  se  vlncendo  in  hac  parte.  ^  Anacreon,  4.  ^lum  intuemur  aurum.  c  Affer  tecum  si  vis  vimn 

mecum.  ^  Theognis.  '  Chalooer,  1. 9.  de  Bepub.  Ang.  *  Uxorem  ducat  Danaen,  &c.  *  Ortd. 
"  Epist.  14.  Fonnam  spcctant  alii  per  gntiss,  «ffo  pecuniam,  Ac.  ne  mlhi  negottom  fkcctae.  *  Qui  caret 

argento,  fVustni  utitur  argumento.         *  JwrenaUt. 
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ibKll  enquire  al^r  tJirm  another  time ;  or  nhen  all  is  done,  the  matcb  n 
snd  every  body  gone  home.  *  Lucians  Lycift  was  a  jiroper  yoiig  maid,  » 
had  mnny  fine  gentlemen  to  her  euiten  ;  Etliecles,  n  senators  son,  Mella 
It  tnerchant,  &c.  but  she  forsook  them  all  for  one  PaMius,  a  base,  hJri 
bald-pated  kiiave  ;  bul  why  was  it  T  Hi*  fathtr  lately  died  and  left  / 
tote  hnrafkit  ijoodt  and  (andt.  This  is  [iot  amongst  your  d  tut -worms  uloi 
,poor  snakes  that  will  proslltiite  their  souls  for  mony ;  but  with  this  biut  y 
Way  catcb  our  most  potent,  puissant,  and  illustrious  princes.  Ttiat  pro 
upstart  doDiiueerine  bishop  of  Ely.  in  the  time  of  Rienard  the  &ritt.  vicei 
in  his  absence,  as 'Nuburgensis  relates  it,  to  fortifie  himself,  and  main U 
his  grealueBS,  projnnquarum  iuarujn  cunnubiis.  plurimos  tibi  poleates  i 
nobtlet  ttevincire  cvravit,  married  his  poor  kinawomen  (whii/h  eame  forth  d 
Normandy  by  droves)  to  the  chicfest  nobles  of  the  land,  and  they  wen^ghH 
to  accept  of  such  matches,  fair  or  foul,  for  themselves,  their  sons,  nepbc 
&C.  El  quia  tarn  jirieclarum  affiuilattm  sub  ipe  magnet  promolionit 
optaret^  Who  would  not  base  done  as  much  for  mony  aud  prefcrmerttJ 
as  mine  author  'adds.  Voitigvr,  king  of  Britain,  married  Rowena  ' 
daughter  of  Hengisl  the  Saxon  prince,  bis  mortall  enemy ;  but  wberieiure<| 
she  had  Kent  for  her  dowry.  Jagello  the  great  duke  of  Litlmania,  1 386,  * 
mightily  enamoured  on  Hedenga,  insomuch  that  he  turned  Cliristian  tr 
■  Pagan,  and  was  baptised  himself  by  the  name  of  Ubdislaus,  and  oU  I 
■ubjects,  for  her  sake  :  but  why  was  it  ?  she  was  daughter  and  heir  of  P 
land,  and  his  desire  was  to  have  both  kingdoms  incorporated  into  on 
the  great  was  an  earnest  suiter  to  Irene  the  empress,  but,  saiih  *Zonaras,  d 
regnum;  to  annex  the  empire  of  the  east  to  tJiat  of  tlie  west.  Yet  what  J 
the  event  of  all  such  matches,  that  are  so  made  for  mony,  goods,  by  deceH 
or  for  burning  lust,  q-uosfceda  libido  conjunxU,  what  follows?  they  are  aJmoj 
mad  at  first,  but  'tis  a  nicer  flash  ;  as  chafl'  and  straw  soon  fired,  bura  vehff 
mently  for  a  while,  yet  out  in  a  moment ;  so  are  all  sucli  matches  made  by  thcJ 
allurements  of  burning  Inst ;  where  there  is  no  respect  of  honesty,  \  '  ' 
vertue,  religion,  education,  and  the  like,  they  are  extmguisbed  in  a 
and  instead  of  love  comes  liate ;  for  joy,  repentance  and  desperation  it  a 
Franciscus  Qatbarus  in  his  first  book  de  re  uxortd,  c.  5,  hath  a  story  of  01 
Philip  of  Padua  that  fell  in  love  with  a  common  whore ;  and  was  now  n  ' 
to  run  mad  for  her :  his  father  having  no  more  sons  let  him  enjoy  her : 
afler  a/eu-  days,  Ike  yong  man  began  In  loath,  couldnot  io  much  attndt 
the  sighl  of  her,  and  from  one  niadnettfell  into  another.  Such  event  c 
monly  have  all  tliese  lovers ;  and  he  that  so  marries,  or  for  such  respects, 
them  look  for  no  better  success,  then  Menelaus  had  with  Helen  ;  Vulcan  « 
Venus ;  Theseus  with  Phtedra ;  Minos  with  Pasiphae ;  and  Claudius  i 
Messalina;  shame,  sorrow,  misery,  melancholy,  discontent. 

SWBSECT.  IV. — ImpoTlunity  and  opportunity  of  time, place,  confen 

course,  si«yiTig,dancivy,  mutick,  amorous  tales,  objects,  kissing,  famili- 
arity, tokens,  presents,  bribes,  promises,  protestations,  tears ,  Ifc. 
All  these  allurements  hitherto  are  afar  off,  and  at  a  distance  ;  I  will  come 
to  thoseother  degrees  of  love;  which  are,  conference,  kissing,  dalliai 
discourse,  singing,    dancing,  amorous    tales,    objects,    presents,  Sic.  vrhid 
as  so  many  Syrens  steal  away  the  hearts  of  men  and  women.     For  as  Tat]f 
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observes,  1.2.     ^  It  is  no  sufficient  trial  of  a  maids  affection  by  her  eys 
alone  J  but  you  must  say  something  that  shall  be  more  available^  and  use 
such  other  forcible  engins ;  therefore  take  her  by  the  hand,  wring  her  fingers 
hardy  and  sigh  unthall;  if  she  accept  this  in  good  party  and  seem  not  to  be 
much  averse  J  hen  call  her  mistress,  take  her  about  the  neck  and  kiss  her^Sfc. 
But  this  cannot  be  done  except  they  first  get  opportunity  of  living,  or  coming 
together ;  ingress,  egress,  and  regress :  letters  and  commendations  may  do  much, 
outward  gestures  and  actions :  but  when  they  come  to  live  near  one  another,  in 
tiie  same  street,  village,  or  together  in  an  house,  love  is  kindled  on  a  sudden. 
Many  a  serving-man  by  reason  of  this  opportunity  and  importunity ,  in veagles  '= 
his  master's  daughter  ;  many  a  gallant  loves  a  dowdy ;  many  a  gentleman  runs  , 
upon  his  wifes  maids  ;  many  ladies  dote  upon  their  men,  as  the  queen  in  I 
Ariosto  did  upon  the  dwarf ;  many  matches  are  so  made  in  haste,  and  they  \ 
compelled  as  it  were  by  ^  necessity  so  to  love,  which  had  they  been  free,  come  i 
in  company  of  others,  seen  that  variety  which  many  places  afford,  or  com-  j 
pared  them  to  a  third,  would  never  have  looked  one  upon  another.     Or  had  ' 
not  that  opportunity  of  discourse  and  familiarity  been  oAered,  they  would  have 
loathed  and  contemned  those,  whom  for  want  of  better  choice  and  other  objects, 
they  are  fatally  driven  on ;  and  bv  reason  of  their  hot  bloud,  idle  life,  full 
diet.  &c.  are  forced  to  dote  upon  them  that  come  next.     And  many  times 
those  which  at  the  first  sight  cannot  fancy  or  affect  each  other,  but  are  harsh 
and  ready  to  disagree,  offended  with  each  others  carriage,  like  Benedict  and 
Beatrice  in  the  *  comcedy ;  and  in  whom  they  finde  many  faults,  by  this  living 
together  in  a  house,  conference,  kissing,  coUing,  and  such  like  allurements, 
begin  at  last  to  dote  insensibly  one  upon  another. 

It  was  the  greatest  motive  that  Potiphars  wife  had  to  dote  upon  Joseph ; 
and  ^  Clitiphon  upon  Leucippe  his  unkles  daughter,  because  the  plague  being 
at  Bizance,  it  was  his  fortune  for  a  time  to  sojourn  with  her,  to  sit  next  her 
at  the  table,  as  he  telleth  the  tale  himself  in  Tatius  lib,  2.  (which  though  it 
be  but  a  fiction,  is  grounded  upon  good  observation,  and  doth  well  express 
the  passions  of  lovers;)  he  had  opportunity  to  take  her  by  the  hand,  and 
after  a  while  to  kiss,  and  handle  her  paps,  &c.  s  which  made  him  almost  mad. 
Ismenius,  the  orator,  makes  the  Hke  confession  in  Eustathius  lib,  1.  when 
he  came  first  to  Sosthenes*  house,  and  sate  at  table  with  Cratistes  his  friend, 
Ismene,  Sostlienes'  daughter,  waiting  on  them  with  her  breasts  open,  arms 
half  bare,  ^  Nuda  pedem,  discincta  sinum,  spoliata  lacertos,  after  the  Greek 
fashion  in  those  times, — *  nudos  medid  plus  parte  lacertos,  (as  Daphne  was 
when  she  fled  from  Phccbus)  which  moved  him  much;  was  ever  ready  to 
give  attendance  on  him,  to  fill  him  drink ;  her  eys  were  never  off  him ; 
rogahundi  oculi^  those  speaking  eys,  courting  eys,  enchanting  eys ;  but  she 
was  still  smihng  on  him, and  when  they  were  risen,  that  she  had  gotten  aUttle 
o{)poitunity,  J  she  came  and  drank  to  him,  and  wit  hall  trod  upon  his  toes, and 
would  come  and  go,  and  when  she  could  not  speak  for  the  company,  she 
would  wring  his  hand,  and  blush  when  she  met  him  :  and  by  this  means  first 
she  overcame  him  {bibens  amorem  hauriebam  simul) ;  she  would  kiss  the  cup 
and  drink  to  him,  and  smile,  and  drink  where  he  drank  on  that  side  of  the 
cup  ;  by  which  mutual  compressions,  kissing,  wringing  of  hands,  treading 
of  feet,  &c.  ipsam  mihi  videbar  sorbillare  virginem,  I  sipt,  and  sipt,  and  sipt 
so  long,  till  at  length,  I  was  drunk  in  love  upon  a  sudden.      Philocharinus 

'  De  puellie  voluntmte  pericalnm  fkcere  soliB  ocuUa  noo  est  satU,  sed  efficaciut  allquid  agere  oportet, 
ibiqiie  etiain  mnchinam  alteram  adhibere:  itaqne  manua  tange,  digitoa  constringe,  atque  inter  stringendiim 
flufl])ira ;  si  hs>c  agentem  arqao  se  anlino  feret,  neqne  ffscta  hujusoiodi  aspernabitur,  turn  rero  dominam  ap. 
pel  1.1,  ejusque  collum  suariare.  '  Hungry  dogs  will  eat  dirty  puddings.  *  Shakespeare.  '  Tatius 
lib.  1 .  «  In  mammarum  attracta,  naa  atpemanda  taest Jucundltaa,  eC  attrectatus,  &c.  ^  Manfuan. 

'  Ovid.  1 .  If et.        i  Mamia  ad  cnbltaoi  Bada«  coram  aatena,  fortius  Intolta,  tenneoi  de  pectore  spiritum  du- 


cens,  digltnm  meum  prcasit,  el  Mbens  Mdna  pnatit;  nvtuc  compreaiioiiai  ecnpo  um»  ti^WAmfn  eamiiilx- 
tiones,  pedum  conneziones,  &c.    Et  Mbit  codem  loco,  Ac. 
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'  in  ArutsneluB,  met  a  Tair  maid  by  chance,  a  meer  stianger  lo  1 
looktd  back  at  her ;  she  looked  back  at  hhn   a^in,  «nd   Enulvd  withalL 

'  Illc  dla  itthi  prlviu,  privHaqiH  iHlonim 

ll  was  the  tole  cause  of  his  larther  acquaiutaiice,  ami  lore  ihnl  undNl  htni. 

[     "  0  titttli$lutiim  crtdtre  blanditiU.  This  opportunity  of  time  mkI  plat 

I  their  Circumstances,  are  ao  forcible  motires,  tliat  it  is  unpoesible  al 

I  two  jfowng   folks,   equall    in  years,  lo  live  tog^ker,  and  not    be  i 

r  especially  in  great  houses,  princes  courts,  where  tbey  are  idle  im  aantmofi 

toK  well,  live  at  ease,  and  cannot  tell  otherwise  how  to  spend  ttieir  litnp. 

'  /Hie   Hippolitutn  pone.   Priapus  eril.      Achilles  was   sent  by   his  mullw^r 

Thetis,  to  the  island  of  Scyros  in  the  jEgean  sea,  (where  Lycomedes  tJien 

nigned)  in  bis  non-age,  to  be  brought  up ;  to  avoid  that  l>ard  destiny  of  € 

Oracle  (he  should  be  slain  at  llie  siege  of  Troy) ;  and  for  that  cause  was  tM 

tured  in  Geneseo,  amongst  t)ie  kings  children  in  a  womans  habit ;  but  se«  li 

event  I     He  comprest  Deidamia  the  kings  fair  daughter,  and  had  a  fine  si 

called  Pynhus,  by  her,     Peter  Albelhardus,  the  philosopher,  as  he  lelk  ti 

lale  himself,  being  set  by  Fulbertus  her  unkle,  lo  teach  Hetonisiia  his  h 

niece,  and  to  that  purpose  sojourned  in  his  house,  and  had  coiDiDilled  a^ 

teneilam  famelico  Ivpo,  (I  use  his  own  words),  he  soon  got  het  good  * 

plura  eraat  oicula  guam  tenlenlia,  and  he  read  more  of  love  tJicn  a 

I     lecture ;  such  pretty  feats  can  opportunity  plea ;  primum  domo  con/aac 

I    inde  animU,  ^c.      ttut  when  as  J  say  nox.  vinum,  et  adolescenlia, 

\     wine,  and  night,  shall  concur,  nox  amoris  et  auietis  conicia,  'tis  a  i 

they  be  not  ^1  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  Jove  ;  for  youtli  is  benigna  J 
amorem,  et  prima  materiet,  a  very  combustible  matter,  Naphthe  itself,  tf^ 
fuel)  of  loves  (ire,  and  most  apt  to  kindle  it.  If  there  be  seven  servants  in 
ordinary  house,  you  shall  have  three  couple  in  some  good  liking  at  least ; 
amongst  idle  persons  hoie  should  it  be  otherwise  ?  Living  al  "  Rome,  si 
Aretines  Lucretia,  in  the  fiowre  of  my  fortunea,  ricli,fuir,  ynng.and  suit 
brought  up,  my  conver»alion,  age,  beaHty,  fortune,  made  all  the  world  a 
nitre  and  love  me.  Night  alone,  one  occasion,  is  enough  to  set  all  on  fir 
and  they  are  so  cunning  in  great  houses,  that  they  make  their  beat  adviuit^ 
of  it :  many  a  gentlewoman,  that  is  guilty  to  her  self  of  her  imperfect' 

paintingH,  impostures,  will  not   willingly  be  seen  by  dav,  but  as  i"  "         

iiDteth,  in  the  night,  diem  ul  glis  odil,  tmdarum  lucem  taper  omnia  mavuU, 

she  hates  the  day  like  a  dor-mouse,  and  above  all  things,  loves  torches  and 

candle-light ;  and  if  she  must  come  abroad  in  the  day,  slie  covets,  as  i  in  a 

,      mercers  shop,  a  very  obfuscate  and  obscure  sight.     And  good  reason  she  hath 

L     for  it :  A'oc/e  latent  mendtt,  and  many  an  amorous  gull  is  fetched  over  by 

I    that  means.  Gomesius  lib.  3.  de  sale  gen.  c.  22.  gives  instance  in  a  Florentine 

'     gentleman,  that  was  so  deceived  with  a  wife:  she  was  so  radiently  set  out  with 

rings,  and  jewels,  lawns,  scarfs,  laces,  gold,  spangles,  and  gaudy  devices,  that 

the  yong  man  took  her  to  be  a  goddess  (for  he  never  saw  her  but  by  torchlight) 

but  after  the  wedding  solemnities,  when  as  he  viewed  her  the  next  morning 

without  her  tires,  and  in  a  clear  day,  she  was  so  deformed,  lean,  yellow, 

riveld,&c.  such  a  beastly  creature  in  hiseys,  that  he  could  not  endure  to  look 

uponher.      Such  matches  are  tiequentty  made  in  Italy,  where  they  have  no 

otlier  opportunity  to  wooe  but  when  they  ^  to  church ;  or,  as  '  in  Turkic,  see 

them  at  a  distance,  they  must  enterchange  few  or  no  words,  till  such  time  the] 

o  be  married;  and  then,  as  Sardua  lib.  I.  cap.  3.  de  morib.  gent,  i 
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*  Bohemus  relate  of  those  old  Lacedemonians,  the  bride  U  brought  into  the 
chamber,  with  her  hair  girt  about  her :  the  bridegroom  comes  in,  and  unties 
the  knot,  and  must  not  see  her  at  all  by  day-light,  till  such  time  as  he  is  made 
a  father  by  her.     In  those  hotter  countries  these  are  ordinary  practices  at  this 
day ;  but  in  our  northern  parts  amongst  Germans,  Danes,  French,  and  Bri- 
taines,  the  continent  of  Scandia  and  Uie  rest,  we  assume  more  liberty  in  such 
cases ;  we  allow  them,  as  Bohemus  saith,  to  kiss  coming  and  going,  et  modo 
absit  lascivia,  in  cauponam  ducere,  to  talk  merrily,  sport,  play,  sing,  and 
dance,  so  that  it  be  modestly  done ;  go  to  the  alehouse  and  tavern  together. 
And  *tis  not  amiss,  ^  thoueh  Chrysostome,  Cyprian,  Hierome,  and  some  other 
of  the  fathers  speak  bitterly  against  it :  but  that  is  the  abuse  which  is  commonly 
seen  at  some  drunken  matches,  dissolute  meetings,  or  great  unruly  feasts.   ^A 
young  pit  tivanted,  trim-bearded  fellow,  saith  Hierome,  will  come  with  a  com- 
pany of  complements,  and  hold  you  up  by  the  arm  as  you  go,  and  wringing 
your  fingers,  ivillso  be  entised,  orentise ;  one  drinks  to  you,  another  embra^ 
ceth,  a  third  kisseth,  and  all  this  while  the  fidler  plays  or  sings  a  lascivious 
song;  a  fourth  singles  you  out  to  dance,  ^one  speaks  by  becks  and  signs,  and 
that  which  he  dares  not  say,  signifies  by  passions ;  amongst  so  many  and  so 
great  provocations  of  pleasure,  lust  conquers  the  most  hard  and  crabbed  minds; 
and  scarce  can  a  man  live  honest  amongst  f eastings,  and  sports,  or  at  such 
great  meetings.     For  as  he  goes  on,  ^  she  walks  along,  and  with  the  ruffling  of 
her  clothes,  makes  men  look  at  her:  hershooes  creek,  her  paps  tiedup,  her  waste 
pulled  in  to  make  her  look  small,  she  is  straight  girded,  her  hairs  hang  loose 
about  her  ears,  her  upper  garment  sometimes  falls,  and  sometimes  tarries,  to 
shew  her  naked  shoulders ;  and  as  if  she  would  not  be  seen,  she  covers  that  in 
all  haste,  which  voluntarily  she  shewed.     And  not  at  feasts,  playes,  pageants, 
and  such  assemblies,  '  but  as  Chrysostome  objects,  these  tricks  are  put  in  prac- 
tice at  service  time  in  churches,  and  at  the  communion  itself     If  such  dumb 
shews,  signs,  and  more  obscure  significations  of  love  can  so  move,  what  shall 
they  do  that  have  full  liberty  to  sing,  dance,  kiss,  coll,  to  use  all  manner  of 
discourse  and  dalliance  !     What  shall  he  do  that  is  beleagred  of  all  sides  ? 


y  Quern  tot,  tmm  roees  petont  pueUse, 
Quern  cultse  cupiujit  nurus,  unorque 
Omnls  undlque  et  andeconque  et  ntque, 
Omnis  ambit  Amor,  Venusque,  Hymenqne : 


After  whom  to  many  roaie  maids  enquire* 
Whom  dainty  dames  and  loving  wights  desire, 
In  erery  plane,  still,  and  at  all  times  sue. 
Whom  gods  and  gentle  goddesses  do  wooe ; 


How  shall  he  contain  ?  The  very  tone  of  some  of  their  voices,  a  pretty 
pleasing  speech ;  an  affected  tone  they  use,  is  able  of  it  self  to  captivate  a 
yong  man;  but  when  a  good  wit  shall  concur,  art  and  eloquence,  fascinating 
speech,  pleasant  discourse,  sweet  gestures,  the  Syrens  themselves  cannot  so 
enchant.  '  P.  Jovius  commends  his  Italian  country-women,  to  have  an  ex- 
cellent faculty  in  this  kinde,  above  all  other  nations ;  and  amongst  them,  the 
Florentine  ladies  :  some  prefer  Roman  and  Venetian  curtesans,  they  have  such  \ 
pleasing  tongues,  and  such  *  elegancy  of  speech,  that  they  are  able  to  over-  \ 
come  a  saint.  Pro  facie  multis  vox  sua  lenafuit.  Tantd  gratidvocisfainam 
conciliabat,  saith  Petronius  ^  in  his  fragment  of  pure  impurities,  I  mean  his 
Satyricon ;  tam  dulcis  sonus  permulcebat  aera,  utputares  in *er  auras  cantare 
Syrcnum  concordiam ;  she  sang  so  sweetly  that  she  charmed  the  ayr,  and 

• 

*  Paranympha  in  cublculum  adducta  capillos  ad  cutim  referebat ;  sponsus  inde  ad  eam  ingressus  dn- 
gulum  solvebat,  nee  prius  sponsam  aspexlt  interdiu  quam  ex  ilia  factus  esset  pater.  *  Serm.  cont.  con> 

cnb.  "  Lib.  2.  epist.  ad  filium,  et  yirglnem  et  matrem  vldnam  epist.  10.  Dabit  tibi  barbatulus  qnispiam 
manum,  sustentabit  lassam,  et  pressis  digitis  aut  tentabitur  aut  tentabit,  &c.  *  Loquetor  alius  nuUbos, 
et  qulcQuid  metuit  dicere,  significabit  affectilras.  Inter  has  tantas  voluptatum  iUecebras  etiam  ferreas 
mentes  libido  domat.  Difficile  inter  epolas  servatnr  pudidtia.  ""  Clamore  vestium  ad  se  JuTenes  Tocat ; 
capilli  fasdolis  comprimuntur  crispati,  dngulo  pectus  arctator,  capilli  rel  in  fW>ntem,  vel  in  aures  defluont : 
pailiolum  interdum  cadit  ut  nudet  humeros,  et  quasi  rideri  nolnerit,  festinans  celat,quod  Tolens  detezerit. 
*  Serm.  cont.  concub.  In  sancto  et  rcrerendo  sacramentorum  tempore  multas  occasiones,  ut  illis  pla- 
ceant  qui  eas  yident,  prsebent.  J  Pont.  Baia.  1.  1.  '  Descr.  Brit.  *  Res  est  Uanda  canon 

discunt  cantare  puellse  pro  fiKHe,  &c.  Orld.  8.  de  art.  amaodi.  ^  Epist.  1. 1.  Cum  loquitur  Lais,  quantft, 
O  Dil  boni,  Tods  ejus  dulcedo  I 


Lore- Mela  nchoiy. 


fPari.  S.-gee" 


I 


I  thou  wDuldsl  have  iliouglit  tliou  liitdst  hcurd  a  cunKirt  of  STreiw. 

1  Ood,  U'AeR  Lait  ipeaki,  kow  $ivtet  it  ii !    Philocolua  exchnns  in  AristienptilR, 

I  To  hear  b  fair  young  gentlewoman  play  upon  Ihe  vir^aak,  laic,  vtal,  and 

I  singtn  it,  which  as  GclliuR  observes,  lib.  I.  cap,  1 1,  ore  Imcieiemlium  d*licuf, 

the  cliief  delighte  of  lovers,  niiiBt  needs  be  a  preat  eutiseniciil.     PurthMiu 

■0  tfiken.     Mi  cnx  ilia  aridd  himril  ab  ame  animam  :  O  sister  Harp 

(she  laments)  I  am  undone,  ^  /low  iweelly  he  sings!  I'lltpeak  a  hold 

Ke  u  the  properftt  man  thai  eirer  I  saw  in  mt/  life  :   O  hctvi  trceellff  A«  tit 

r  dye  for  kis  sake:  O  that  ke  tiauld  tme  me  again  !     Iflhoti  didst  but 

tier  sing,  saith  <'  Lucian,  thou  wouldst  forget  father  and  mother,  for  tait  aO 

thy  friends,  and  follow  her.     Helena  is  highly  i^ommendeO  bv  'Tlirocrhus 

the  poet  for  her  sweet  voice  and  musick  ;  none  could  play  so  well  as  she,  aod 

Daphnis  in  the  same  Idyllion. 


xi.ed.^ 

butfi^H 


I 


A  sweet  voice  and  miisirlc  are  powerful  entisere.     Tliose  Samiao  siiif 
wenches,  Aristonica,  Onanthe  and  A^mhocleio,  regiis  diademalibvs 
runt,  insulted  over  kinRS  themselves,  as  •  Plutarch  contends.     CenrwM  lui 
nibus  cinclnm  caput  Argus  habebat,  Argus  had  an  bLmdred  eys, 
Ghannc<l  by  one  silly  pipe,  thai  he  lost  his  head.     Clitiphon  complains  in  »Tb- 
tius  of  Leucippea  sweet  tunes;  he  heard  her  play  by  chance  upon  the  hilt.tuiA 
■ing  a  pretty  song  to  it,  in  commendations  of  a  rose,  out  of  old  Anacreon,  belike; 

Rnaa  honor  dffiiM|D*  florun,  1  RvtK  \ht  IWivt  a'  bU  Sowrn. 

I  HSH  Am  ndotqUElIllAlo,  j  Hdk  delist  at UgbupDin 

I  Dku  lUi  OniUiuoi,  Row  Ihr  pliaHin  Df  flnc  m 

To  this  effect  the  lovely  vir^'n  with  a  melodious  ayr  upon  her  golden  wiifl 
harp  or  lute,  t  know  not  well  whether,  plaid  and  sang,  and  that  transporUH, 
him  beyond  himself,  and  that  ravished  his  heart.  It  was  Jasons  discount 
as  mucn  as  his  beauty,  or  any  other  of  his  good  parts,  which  delighted  ^'— '-' 
omuch. 

'   It  wtis  Cleopatraa  sweet  voice,  and  pleasant  speech  which  inveagled  Aulhon 
above  the  rest  of  her  entisements.       Verba  ligant  huminem,  ul  (ourori^ 

'.a  fanes,  as  bulls  horns  are  bound  with  ropes,  so  are  mens  heafis  * 
pleasant  words.     Her  wards  burn  asfre,  EecU*.  9.  8,     Roxolana  bewitehj 
Solyman  the  niagnilicent ;  and  Shores  wife  by  this  engine  overcame  Edwi 
the  fourth:  '  Omi>tfiu«  una  omncs  surripuil  Venerti.     Tlie  wife  of  Bath  | 

[  Chaucer  confcssetli  alltliis  out  of  her  experience. 

MkcUilniiufOrrlch".  |  Soiu  lOr  ihu  *l>(  am  ^ng 

^  Peter  Aretlnes  Lucretia  telletli  us  much  and  njore  of  her  self;  /  cohh/i^ 
feited  honesty,  as  if  t  had  been  virgo  virginissima,  more  then  a  vestal  m 
I  looked  like  a  wife,  I  was  so  demure  and  chaste,  I  did  adde  suck  geslunl 
tunes,  speeches,  signs  and  motions  upon  alt  occasions,  that  rny  tpectatori  oi 
avdilort  were  stupified,  enchanted,  faslned  all  to  their  places,  like  so  many 
slocks  andstones.     Many  silly  gentlewomen  are  fetched  over  in  tike  sort,  by 
sBuy  of  gals  and  swaggering  companions,  that  tVeqaently  bely  noble- 
ra  ;  riming  Coribantiasmi,Thrasonean  fthadomantes  or  Bomborua^ 

lib.  3.  cplil.  i.    Qnan  •um  cuiit  *  tefIiubi  nurliK  mil,  omnlam  qnoi  < 

w  illgDElur  t  <  ImBJiliici,  BlnnUnlnu  «udl>Tl(,  Ittdeniulnben.iil  I 

■HUnnbUrlKwU.  •  Idil.  IS,  NiqncHinf  ullailc  clihuun  pulwcnorti.  I 

•  PniUun  cllturt  rwmUiii  rMlnui.  ■  Atmlleolu.  Argouui,  I. ».  <  CjuuUui,  __, 

uladlil.lul,  Ul.  Inlcrp,  Juper.  Bsrlhlo  Ccm.     FlD(cbiin  honuUUfm  pltuqun  TiTflBll  ViatiUi  |  ( 


"C 
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chides,  that  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  few  pkyere  ends  and  eomfjements ; 
vain  braggadocians,  impudent  intnideiB,  that  can  diacoiiree  at  table  of  Icnights 
and  lords  combats,  like  ''Lucians  Leontiscus,  of  other  mens  travels,  brave  ad- 
ventures, and  such  common  trivial  news ;  ride,  dance,  sing  old  ballet  tunes, 
and  wear  their  clothes  in  fashion,  with  a  good  grace ;  a  fine  sweet  gentle-  j 
man,  a  proper  man,  who  could  not  love  him !  She  will  have  him  though  all 
her  friends  say  no,  though  she  beg  with  him.  Some  again  are  incensed  by 
reading  amorous  toyes,  Amadis  de  Gaul,  Palmerin  de  Oliva,  the  Knight  of 
the  Sun,  &c.  or  hearing  such  tales  of  Covers,  descriptions  of  their  persons, 
lascivious  discourses,  such  as  Astyanassa,  Helenas  waiting  woman,  by  the 
report  of  Suidas,  writ  of  old,  de  variis  concubitAs  modis ;  and  after  her, 
Philenis  and  Elephantine;  or  those  light  tracts  of  "Aristides  Milesius  (men- 
tioned by  Plutarcti)  and  found  by  the  Persians,  in  Crassus  army,  amongst  the 
spoiles  ;  Aretines  Dialogues,  with  ditties,  love  songs,  &c.  must  needs  set  them 
on  fire,  with  such  like  pictures,  as  those  of  Aretine,  or  wanton  objects  in 
what  kind  soever :  no  stronger  engin  then  to  hear  or  read  of  love  toyes,  fables 
and  discourses  (°one  saith)  and  many  by  this  means  are  quite  mad.  At 
Abdera  in  Thrace  (Andromeda  one  of  Euripides  tragedies  being  played)  the 
spectators  were  so  much  moved  with  the  object,  and  those  pathetical  love 
speeches  of  Perseus,  amongst  the  rest,  O  Cupid,  Prince  ofOods  and  men,  S^c, 
tliat  every  man,  almost,  a  good  while  after  spake  pure  iambicks,  and  raved 
still  on  Perseus  speech,  0  Cupid^  Prince  of  Gods  and  men.  As  car-men, 
boyes  and  prentises,  when  a  new  song  is  published  with  us,  go  singing  that 
new  tune  still  in  the  streets ;  they  continually  acted  that  tragical  part  of  Per- 
seus, and  in  every  mans  mouth  was  O  Cupid ;  in  every  street,  O  Cupid ;  in 
every  house  almost,  0  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men ;  pronouncing  still 
like  stage-players,  O  Cupid :  they  were  so  possessed  all  with  that  rapture, 
and  thought  of  that  pathetical  love-speech,  they  could  not  a  long  time  after 
forget,  or  drive  it  out  of  their  minds,  but  O  Cupid,  Prince  of  Gods  and  men, 
was  ever  in  their  mouths.  This  (belike)  made  Aristotle,  Polit.  lib,  7.  cap.  18. 
forbid  yong  men  to  see  comoedies,  or  to  hear  amorous  tales. 

•  Hec  igitur  Juvenes  nequun  facUeaque  paellse 
Impiclant  ■  ■ 

let  not  yong  folks  meddle  at  all  with  such  matters.  And  this  made  the 
Romans,  as  PVitruvius  relates,  put  Venus  temple  in  the  suburbs,  extra 
murum,ne  adolescentes  venereis  insuescant,  to  avoid  all  occasions  and  objects. 
For  what  will  not  such  an  object  do  ?  Ismenius  as  he  walked  in  Sosthenes 
p^arden,  being  now  in  love,  when  he  saw  so  **many  lascivious  pictures,  Thetis 
marriage,  and  I  know  not  what,  was  almost  beside  himself.  And  to  say 
truth,  with  a  lascivious  object  who  is  not  moved,  to  see  others  dally,  kiss, 
dance  ?     And  much  more  when  he  shall  come  to  be  an  actor  himself. 

To  kiss  and  to  be  kissed,  which  amongst  other  lascivious  provocations,  is 
as  a  burden  in  a  song,  and  a  most  forcible  battery,  as  infectious,  'Xenophon 
thinks,  as  the  poyson  of  a  spider  ;  a  great  allurement ;  a  fire  it  self;  prooemium 
auf  anticcenium,  the  prologue  of  burning  lust  (as  Apuleius  adds)  lust  it  self; 
*  Venus  quintd  parte  Shi  nectaris  imbuit.  A  strong  assault,  that  conquers 
captains,  and  those  all  commanding  forces,  ^ Domasque  ferro  sed  domaris 
osculo.  "Aretines  Lucretia,  when  she  would  in  kindness  overcome  a  suiter 
of  liers,  and  have  her  desire  of  him,  took  him  about  the  neck,  and  kissed  him 
again  and  again ;  and  to  that,  which  she  could  not  otherwise  effect,  she 

^  Tom.  4.  dial,  merit.  '  Amatorins  aermo  rehtmena  vehemenUa  cupidltatls  indtatio  eat»  Tatlua,  1.  1. 

">  De  luxuriA  et  deliciis  compoaiti.  ■  ^naaa  SiWiua.    NuUa  machioa  valldior  quam  lectio  laacivn  bia- 

torite ;  s»pe  etiam  hujuamodi  fabalia  ad  fturorem  iocenduntur.  •  MartiaL  L  4.  i*  Lib.  1.  c.  7. 

V  F:u8tathius  1.  1.  Picture  parant  aniniiim  ad  Veoerem,  &c.  Horatiua  ad  ree  venereaa  intemperantior  tra- 
ditur ;  nam  cubiculo  suo  aic  apecula  didtur  h^Miff  diapodta»  ut  quocuogne  raopeziaiet  iroaglDeiii  ooitfta 
referrent.  Sitetoniua  rit.  dua.  '  Oicidain  ut  phylangliiiii  JkDfidft.  •  Hor.  *  Hdnsiiu.  *  Applico 
me  illi  proximiua  et  apiaae  neoaculata  aaguin  pcto. 


^P  A» 


maAt him  to ipeeJiy  aad  wAa^  cnilffwiri      And 'te ■  enatMB 


Et^teciaOy  "ben  they  ■h>U  be  b*ciTioa«]jr  given,  u  be  fedtngl*  nid.  'rf  ^ 
yintMMlwM  itotevlata  fiSs,  cattmalu  laerrtu,  'otiorto  rttgitrr  ItiAeUm. 


TlwKiiii  aDd  all  nmoned;  *JamptmriAv  oaemU*  Inbra  ewyi'fafti 


Thcjr  breath  out  lltdr  Muk  and  npiriu  togrtlnzr  witli  tbetr  kkaa,  sailh  '^ 
lliiuar  Castillo ;  cktiKQe  hearit  and  ipinlt,  and  miagU  affrctioiu  as  IJU 
kUui !  and  it  it  rather  a  cwtnexion  of  i\e  mimie  'Aeit  of  Ike  httttf. 
although  thete  kisws  be  delt^tsome  an')  pleasant,  umbrosan  kisaes,  ■ 
vioftifH  dulci  dwiciut  ambrotii,  bucK  as  'Ganyroedea  gare  Juplcr,  Ifte 
tuamut,  iwectrr  then  'nectar,  balMme,  hony,  'Oteula  menim  amM*m  j 
lantia,  I»vc  dropping  kiues ;  for 


Yrt 


ibey  leave  an  irksome  tmpre»ion,  like  that  of  aloes  or  gaul 

Thpy  arc  deceitful  ki«»c« : 

They  are  deitrucUve,  anil  tlie  more  tlie  wone  :  ^  Et  qua  me  perdiutt,  t 
taille  dabat ;  ihey  are  the  bane  or  these  miserable  lovers.  Tliere  be  !i 
kiues,  1  deny  not ;  a$eultLm  charitalit,  friendly  kisses,  modes 
virjicin  kisses,  ofRrious  and  ceremonial  kisses.  Sec.  Osculi  teasus,  ArocAM) 
umplcxut,  kifAing  and  embracing  are  proper  gifts  of  n 
these,  nrc  Ux)  lascivious  kisses,  '  Implicuilque  *uia  circum  mea  cntla  lee 
j-L-.,  too  conlinuate,  arid  too  violent,  '°  Brachia  nan  hedera, 
aiciila  conehie  ;  tliey  cling  like  ivy  ;  close  as  an  oyster  ;  bill  as  doves :  o  _^.^^ 
tricious  kisses,  biting  of  lips,  cum  additamento ;  turn  tmpretto  ore  (hkiUi 
"  I.uciiin)  ul  vix  labia  delrahant,  inter  deoicultindum  mordieanlet,  fum  et  oi 
aptiricntej  i/uaque  et  mammas  aitreclunles,  JfC.  such  kisses  as  she  g;ave  lo 
Uyton,  innumcra  oscula  dedit  noA  repugnanti  puero,  cervieem  in-aadens, 
innumerable  kisses,  &.c.  More  tlien  kisses,  or  too  homely  kisses :  as  those 
that  "he  tjiake  of,  Acceplurus  ali  iptd  Venere  7  suavia,  ^e,  with  such  other 
obsceuities,  that  vain  lovers  use.  which  are  abominable  and  pernicious.  U, 
as  Peler  de  Ledesmo  cat.  cona.  holds,  every  kiss  a  nian  gives  his  wile  after 
marriage,  be  mortale  peccaliun,  a  mortal  sia  ;  or  that  oOHJcromc,  Adulter 
etl  quitquia  ia  uxorem  xuam  ardeatitir  ent  umntor,  or  thai  of  Thomas  Sccund, 
Secund.  qua'tt.  154.  artic.  4.  coiitactut  et  osculum  sit  mortale  peccatum: 
or  tliat  of   Durand.  Rational,   lib.  1.  cap.  10.  abttinere  debeni   canjvget  a 

■  Pslronhit  HtilHl.  ■  CMuUuimI  Ltiblan.  Pamltilbuliiiillle,  d«lndc«Dluini  Ac.  •  pMnnliu. 
I  ApuMui  I.  10.*l  C«l»ltct.  ■  PrtruiiLui.  •  Apuliliu.  '  PelronlM  PniMleMinl  CLrcpB.  '  Pstmiilui. 
*  AhLmuf  mnJunirlEur.  *\  iplrltlu  rlUm  utHMir  perDKUlumentUI]  jiltenuILm  vr  In  ulrtuwiiw  corptv  Hihiii- 
d*nl«iroininl«r«iti  uilmiii  iriitluii  qiuuD  irorporli  GDbQulo.  *CstuUiu-  '  Luciui'  Tim.  4.  f  Nim 
■hi  biita.<l»  Nim  Hcur,  out  roraa  wtn«  iiurHileinM,  du  oinlum,  diymnmqw  (inniunuinqw  M  biH, 
Re.  Btcundiu  bM,  A  >  KiinatUui  lib.  4,  '  CeLuUdi.  J  Buclun.n.  »  0»M.  »n  wn.  I'"l«.  Is. 
■  OvM.  •  Cun  apllB  Umnl  miHIIi  monhlDcuUi,  >t  cum  n 


ttpMlUb.ll.    Annus 


kinnia  BUI  canB|ai 


niv  ulQuHtiiB  long* 


M^ 
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complexUy  toio  tempore  qtio  solennitas  nuptiarum  inierdiciiury  what  shall 
become  of  all  such  ^  immodest  kisses  and  olMcene  actions,  the  fore-ranners  of 
brutish  lust,  if  not  lust  it  self?  What  shall  become  of  them,  that  often  abuse 
their  own  wives  ?     But  what  have  I  to  do  with  this  ? 

That  which  I  aim  at,  is  to  shew  you  the  progress  of  this  burning  lust :  to 
epitomize  therefore  all  this  which  I  have  hitherto  said,  with  a  ^etmiliar  example 
out  of  that  elegant  Museeus ;  observe  but  with  me  those  amorous  proceedings 
of  Leander  and  Hero :  they  began  first  to  look  one  on  the  other  with  a  lasci- 
vious look : 


Oblique  intuens  Inde  nntlbos,- 


lai 
tlb 


Nutlbus  mutis  indncens  In  errorem  mentem  puellK 
Et  ilia  e  contra  nntftma  mutuis,  Juvents 
Leandri  quod  amorem  non  renuit,  ftc.    Inde 
Adibat  in  tenebrla  tacite  quidem  stringena 
Roseos  pnelUe  digitos,  ex  imo  snapiraDat 

Vehementer Inde 

Vii^nis  autem  bene  olens  collom  oacnlatna. 
Tale  Terbum  alt  amoris  ictua  atlmolo, 
Preces  audi  et  amoria  miaerere  mei»  ftc. 
Sic  fatus  recuaantia  penuaait  mentem  pudl«. 


With  becka  and  noda  he  ftnt  began. 

To  try  the  wencbe'a  miiul. 
With  bedn  and  noda  and  amUea  again 

An  anawer  he  did  find. 
And  in  the  dark  he  took  her  br  the  hand. 
And  wran*  It  hard,  and  alghed  grieroualj, 
And  Uaa'd  her  too,  and  woo'd  her  aa  he  might, 
With,  pitty  me,  awcet  heart,  or  elae  I  die : 
And  with  anch  worda  and  geatorea  aa  there  paat. 
He  won  hia  miatreaa  favoor  at  the  laat. 


The  same  proceedings  is  elegantly  described  by  ApoUonius  in  his  Argonauticks, 
betwixt  Jason  and  Medea ;  by  Eustathius,  in  the  ten  books  of  the  loves  of  Is- 
meniusand  Ismene;  Achilles  Tatius,  betwixt  his  Clitiphon  and  Leucippe;  Chan- 
cers neat  poeme  of  Troilus  and  Cresseide ;  and  in  that  notable  tale  in  Petro- 
nius,  of  a  souldier  and  a  gentlewoman  of  Ephesus,  that  was  so  famous  all  over 
Asia  for  her  chastity,  and  that  mourned  for  her  husband :  the  souldier  wooed 
her  with  such  rhetorick  as  lovers  used  to  do, — placitone  etiam  puynabis 
amort?  Sfc,  at  \2LSt, /rangi pertinaciam passa  est^  he  got  her  good  wUl,  not 
only  to  satisfie  his  lust, ''  but  to  hang  her  dead  husbands  body  on  uie  cross  which 
he  watched,  in  stead  of  the  thiefs  that  was  newly  stoln  away,  whilest  he  woo*d 
her  in  her  cabin.  These  are  tales,  you  will  say  ;  but  they  have  most  significant 
morals,  and  do  well  express  those  ordinary  proceedings  of  doting  lovers. 

Many  such  allurements  there  are,  nods,  jests,  winks,  smiles,  wrastlings, 
tokens,  favours,  symbols,  letters,  valentines,  &c.  For  which  cause,  belike, 
Godfridus  lib.  2.  de  amor,  would  not  have  women  learn  to  write.  Many  such 
provocations  are  used  when  they  come  in  presence,  •  they  will  and  will  not. 

Malo  me  Galatea  petit  laadva  puella, 
Et  ftigit  ad  aalicea,  et  ae  cuplt  ante  rideri. 

My  miatreaa  with  an  apple  wooea  me,  I  To  hide  her  aelf,  but  would  be  aeen 

And  hastily  to  covert  goca  |  With  all  her  heart  before,  Ood  knows. 


Hero  so  tripped  away  from  Leander  as  one  displeased ; 

^  Yet  aa  ahe  went,  ftill  often  lookt  behind. 
And  many  poor  excuaea  did  ahe  flnde 
To  linger  by  the  way, 

but  if  he  chance  to  overtake  her,  she  is  most  averse,  nice  and  coy, 

Denegat  et  pognat,  aed  tuU  super  omnia  vind. 

She  aeema  not  won,  but  won  ahe  la  at  length, 
In  auch  wara  women  uae  but  half  their  strength. 

Sometimes  they  lye  open,  and  are  most  tractable  and  coming,  apt,  yielding 
and  willing  to  embrace,  to  take  a  green  gown,  with  that  shepardess  in  The- 
ocritus, Idyl.  27.  to  let  their  coats,  &c.  to  play  and  dally,  at  such  seasons,  and 
to  some, as  they  spy  their  advantage;  and  then  coy, close  again, so  nice,  so  surly, 
so  demure,  you  had  much  better  tame  a  colt,  catch  or  ride  a  wild  horse,  then  get 
her  favour,  or  win  her  love ;  not  a  look,  not  a  smile,  not  a  kiss  for  a  kingdome. 
"  Aretines  Lucretia  was  an  excellent  artisan  in  this  kinde,  as  she  tels  her  own 
tale  ;   Though  I  was  by  nature  and  art  most  beautiful  and  fair  y  yet  by  these 

<t  Oscula  qui  sumpait,  ai  non  et  ctetera  anmpait,  &c.  '  Corpus  placuit  maritl  sul  toll!  ex  arcA,  atque 

ilii  qua  racabat  cruel  adflgi.  ■  Nov!  lagenium  muliemm,  nolunt  ubi  Telia,  nbi  nolia  cupiunt  nltro.  Ter. 
Eunuc.  act.  4.  ac.  7.  *  Maiiow.  "  Fbmodldaacalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  donat.  a  Gaap.  Burthio  Germano. 
Quanquam  naturft  et  arte  cram  formoalarima,  lato  tamen  aatu  tanto  apedoalor  Tidebar,  qnod  enim  oculia 
cupttum  Kgre  pnebetor,  molto  magla  aflGKtoa  hnmanoa  Incendit. 
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tricks  t  leem'rllofis  far  mare  amiable  then  I  was :  Jar  Ihat  whichmen  earat:' 
e9«b  and  cannot  attain,  draw$  on  fheir  affection  Willi  a  awU  Jurioua  dtn' 
I  had  a  suitor  lov'd  me  dearly  (said  she)  and  tlie  'more  lie  gave  me,  tlie  n: 
eugerly  he  wooed  me,  the  more  I  seem'd  to  neglect,  to  scorn  hiro  ;  and  (isli. 
I  comniooly  gave  others)  1  would  not  let  him  see  me,  converse  willi  ui«,  no  n 
bavo  a  ki»s.  To  ^uU  htm  the  more,  and  fetich  him  over  (lor  him  oacl;  I  u 
at)  I  personated  my  own  servant,  to  bring  in  a  praKnt  rrom  a  Spanish  c 
whilst  he  was  in  my  company,  as  if  lie  had  been  the  counts  servutil :  wlii  _ 

excellently  well  perform ;  "  Comes  de  monle  Titrco,  my  lord  and  mm 
hath  aenl  your  ladiskip  a  tmall  present,  and  part  qf  hit  hanliuff,  a  pi^^ 
venison, apkesoMt, a  fewparlrid'jes.^c.  (attvikicit  tht  bought  milh  A«-9 
mong)  commends  his  love  and  tei-vice  to  you,  desiring  you  to  accept  of  if 
goodparl.and  he  means  very  thorlly  lo  come  and  see  you.  WilIiaII  sbeabofi 
hjiu  rings,  gloves,  scaria,  coronets  which  others  had  sent  her,  wlieu  tlieie  on! 
no  such  matter,  but  onely  to  circumvent  him.      '  By  these  meaus  (as  s)ie  tvn- 
c\utles)  I  made  the  poor  genllentan  so  mad,  that  he  was  ruad^  to  sptnd  himself, 
andvenlwe  his  dearest  blond  far  my  sake.     Phiiiona  in  '  Luciau,  proctiseil 
all  this  loi^  before,  as  it  shall  appear  unto  ^u  by  her  discourse  ;  fur  ivben 
Diphilns  her  sweet-heart  came  to  see  her  (as  his  daily  custome  was)  ^e  frowned 
upon  liim,  would  not  vouchsafe  him  her  company,  but  kissed   Lamprias  bis 
corrivaJl,  at  the  same  time  '  before  his  face  :  but  why  was  it  ?     To  make  liini 
(as  she  telleth  her  mother  that  chid  her  for  it)  more  jealous;  to  whctien  hn 
love ;  to  come  with  a  greater  appetite ;  and  to  know  that  her  iavour  was  not 

uio  to  be  had.  Many  other  tricks  she  used  beside  this  (as  she  there  con- 
lesseth)  for  she  would  fall  out  with,  and  ang;cr  him  of  set  purpose,  pick 
quarrels  upon  no  occasion,  because  she  would  be  reconciled  to  Iiim  Hgain. 
Aaiantiuft  ire  amoris  redinlegralia,  as  the  old  saying  is  ;  the  fulling  out  iif 
lovers  ia  the  renewing  of  love;  and  according  to  that  of  Aristn-nct  us,  jacuAf/ioru 

ntm  post  injurias  delicix,  love  is  increased  by  lujuries,  as  the  sun  bcuii» 
are  ni(ii;a.gratioLia  after  a  cluud.  And  surely  this  aphorism  is  moat  true ;  for 
as  Ampelis  informs  Crisis  in  tlie  said  Lucian,  "  1/  a  lover  be  nut  jtalon$t 
angry,  watpish,  apt  ta  full  out,  sigh  and  swear,  he  it  no  true  lover.     To  k 

'  eoll,  hang  about  her  neck,  protest,  swear  and  wisli,  are  but  ordinary  ai 
tomes,  (ncipienf  is  ar//iuc  el  crescenii*  amoris  nijna :  but  if  he  he  jealous,  t 

apt  lo  mistake,  &c.  bene  speres  licet,  sweet  sister,  lie  is  thine  own ;  yet  if  ^ 

let  him  alone,  humour  him,  please  hiin,  &c.  and  that  he  perceive  once  he  hath 
you  sure,  without  any  corrivall,  his  love  will  languish,  and  lie  will  not  care  so 
muchforyou.  Hitherto  (saithshe)  can  I  speak  out  of  experience;  Demuph&ntus, 
a  rich  fellow,  was  a  suiter  of  mine;  I  seem'd  loneglectiiim, and  gave  h^teiu 
tertainntent  to  Calliades  the  painter,  before  his  face  ;  principio  abiit,  verbis 
tHteclalni,  at  first  lie  went  his  way  all  in  a  chafe,  cursing  and  swearing-,  I 
last  he  came  submitting  himself,  vowing  and  protesting  that  he  loved  d 
dearly,  1  should  tiave  all  he  had,  and  that  lie  would  kill  himself  fbi  my  « 
Therefore  I  advise  thee  (dear  sister  Crisis)  and  all  maids,  not  to  use  < 
stiitcrs  over  kindly  :  insolentes  enim  sunt  hoc  cum  sentiunl,  'twill  make  i 
proud  and  insolent ;  but  now  and  then  rejft^t  them,  estrange  thy  self,  « 
audits  seinel  algae  ilerum  exclude,  shut  him  out  of  doors,  once  or  twice  ;  lei 
him  dance  attendance ;  follow  my  counsell,  and  h^  this  means  *  you  shall  make 
him  mad,  come  off  roundly,  stand  to  any  condiuiins.  and  do  whntsiiever  you 
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will  have  him.     These  are  the  ordinary  prslctices ;  yet  in  the  said  Lucian, 
Melissa  me  thinks,  had  a  trick  beyond  all  this ;  for  when  her  suiter  came 
coldly  on,  to  stir  him  up,  she  writ  one  of  his  corrivals  names  and  her  own  in  a 
paper,  Melissa  amat  Hermolimum,  Hermotimus  Melissamy  causing  it  to  be 
stuck  upon  a  post,  for  all  gazers  to  behold,  and  lost  it  in  the  way  where  he  used 
to  walk;  which  when  the  silly  novice  perceived,  statim  ut  legit  credidit,  instantly 
apprehended  it  was  so,  came  raving  to  me,  &c.  **and  so  when  I  was  in  despair  of 
his  love,  four  months  after  I  recovered  him  again,     Eugenia  drew  Timocles 
for  her  valentine,  and  wore  his  name  a  long  time  after  in  her  bosome :  Cameena 
singled  out  Pamphilus  to  dance,  at  Mysons  wedding  (some  say)  for  there  she 
saw  him  first ;  Feelicianus  overtook  Ceeha  by  the  high  way  side,  offered  his 
service,  then  came  farther  acquaintance,  and  thence  came  love.     But  who  can 
repeat  half  their  devices  ?     What  Aretine  experienced,  what  conceited  Lucian, 
or  wanton  Aristeenetus  ?    They  will  deny  and  take,  stiffly  refuse,  and  yet  eab.  > 
nestly  seek  the  same ;  repel  to  make  them  come  with  more  eagerness ;  fly  from  \ 
if  you  follow ;  but  if  averse,  as  a  shadow  they  will  follow  you  again, /u^ten/em  ] 
sequitur,  sequentem  fugit :  with  a  regaining  retrait,  a  gentle  reluctancy,  a  i 
smiling  threat,  a  pretty  pleasant  peevishness,  they  will  put  you  off*,  and  have  ' 
a  thousand  such  several  entisements.     For  as  he  saith, 

*TU  not  enough  though  she  be  flifar  of  shew, 

For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  complement ; 

But  pretty  toyes,  snd  jats,  and  sawes,  and  smiles. 


For  her  to  use  this  vulgar  complement ; 

"    ;  pretty  toyes,  and  jats,  and  1 

Are  nr  iM^ond  what  beauty  can  attempt. 


'  Non  est  forma  satis,  nee  qua;  Tult  bella  Yiderl, 
Debet  vulgari  more  placere  suis. 
Dicta,  sales,  lusus,  sermones,  gratia,  risus, 
Viiicunt  nature  candldioris  opus. 

"^  For  this  cause,  belike,  Philostratus  in  his  images,  makes  divers  loves,  some 
yong,  some  of  one  age,  some  of  another,  some  winged,  some  of  one  sex,  some 
of  another,  some  with  torches,  some  with  golden  apples,  some  with  darts, 
gins,  snares,  and  other  engins  in  their  hands,  as  Propertius  hath  prettily 
painted  them  out,  lib,  2.  et  29.  and  which  some  interpret,  divers  entisements, 
or  divers  affections  of  lovers ;  which  if  not  alone,  yet  joyntly  may  batter  and 
overcome  the  strongest  constitutions. 

It  is  reported  of  Decius,  and  Valerianus,  those  two  notorious  persecutors 
of  the  church,  that  when  they  could  enforce  a  yong  christian  by  no  means  (as 
*  Hierome  records)  to  sacrifice  to  their  idols,  by  no  torments  or  promises,  they 
took  another  course  to  tempt  him ;  they  put  him  into  a  fair  garden,  and  set 
a  yong  courtesan  to  dally  with  him  ;  ^she  took  him  about  the  neck  and  kissed 
him,  and  that  which  is  not  to  be  named,  manibusque  attrectare,  Sfc,  and  all 
those  entisements  which  might  be  used ;  that  whom  torments  could  not,  love 
might  batter  and  beleaguer.  But  such  was  his  constancy,  she  could  not  over- 
come ;  and  when  this  last  engin  would  take  no  place,  Uiey  left  him  to  his  own 
ways.  At  ^Baixilye  in  Glocester-shire,  there  was  in  times  past  a  nunnery 
(saith  Gualterus  Mapes,  an  old  historiographer  of  ours,  that  lived  400  years 
since)  of  which  there  was  a  noble  and  a  fair  lady  abbess:  Godwin,  that  sub^ 
tile  earl  of  Kent,  travelling  that  way,  (seeking  not  her  but  hers)  leaves  a 
vephew  of  his,  a  proper  yong  gallant  {as  if  he  had  been  sick)  with  her,  till 
he  came  back  again  ;  and  gives  the  yong  man  charge  so  long  to  counterfeit, 
till  he  had  defiowred  the  abbess,  and  as  many  besides  of  the  nuns  as  he 
could ;  and  leaves  him  wit  hall,  rings,  jewels,  girdles  ^  and  such  toyes  to  give 
them  still,  when  they  came  to  visit  him.  The  yong  man  willing  to  undergo 
such  a  business,  plaid  his  part  so  well,  that  in  short  space  he  got  up  most  of 
their  bellies  ;  and  when  he  had  done,  told  his  lord  how  he  had  sped :  ^  his 

>>  Et  sic  cum  fere  de  iUo  desperiswm,  post  menses  quatuor  ad  me  rediit.  •  Petronius  Catalect.  *  Ima- 
gines Deorum,  fol.  327.  Varios  amores  AmH,  qnos  aliqui  interpretantnr  multiplices  affectus  et  iUecebras, 
alios  puellos,  puellas,  alaioe,  alios  poma  aurea,  alios  saglttaa,  lUios  laqneos,  &c.  *  Epist.  lib.  8. 

r1t&  Paull  Eremite.  '  Mtretrfx  apecloM  ctpit  delicatins  stringere  coUa  complexibus,  et  corpore 

iu   libidinem  condtato,  &c.  s  Camden  m  Glocestershlre.    Huic  pnefult  noblUs  et  fwmosa 

abbatissa :  Godwlnus  comes.  Indole  sobtfUs,  non  Ipsaoi,  vtd  sna  cnplens,  rdMuit  nepotem  snnm  formA 
elegontlssimum,  tanqnam  inftrmttm,  dOMc  revertcrttnr,  instmit,  ftc.  •  lUe  Impiger  regem  adit, 

abbatissam  et  sum  pnegnantea  edoMt,  cxptonftsrilma  mtairiB  pnriMt,  et  lis  cjeetit,  ■  dommo  nio  mancHa^ 
accepit. 
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lord  miiket  intfantly  to  the  court,  telit  the  king  haw  mcA  a  nurmerf  n 
emmf  a  bawdy  houii,  procurtt  a  viiitation,  get*  them  to  be  turntd  tmt,  m 
begi  the  lands  to  his  ov>n  vu.  This  storv  I  do  therefore  repent,  thai  yoa  ^ 
see  of  what  force  these  entisements  itre,  it  (Ley  be  oppurtiuiely  us«d  ;  aiul  hoi 
bard  it  is  even  for  the  moat  averse  and  sanctitied  souU,  to  reMst  such  aQon 
raents.  John  Major  in  tlte  life  of  Joltn  the  Monk,  that  hved  in  tlte  d»yta  t 
Theodosius,  commends  the  hermite  to  hare  been  a  man  of  singular  coo tinenej 
and  of  a  most  austere  life ;  but  one  night,  by  cliance,  the  devil  came  In  In 
cell  in  the  habit  of  a  yong  market  wench  tlmt  had  ioist  her  way,  and  deiira 
for  Gods  sake  some  lodging  with  him.  '  The  old  mnn  let  her  in  ;  and  ttflt 
toine  common  conference  of  her  mishap,  she  began  la  inveaple  hum  toilk  la 
(ciincHU  talk  andjestt,  to  play  with  his  beard,  to  kits  him,  and  do  vcrw.  Si 
at  last  she  overcame  hiin.  As  he  went  to  address  himself  to  that  £«immm 
aJLe  vanished  on  a  sudden,  and  the  devils  in  the  ayr  laughed  him  li>  jcon 
Whether  this  be  n  true  story,  or  a  tale,  I  will  not  much  contend  ;  it  sefTM  |i 
ijluatrate  this  which  I  have  said. 

Yet  were  it  so,  that  these  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  and  anrli  ;, 
intising  bait*  be  not  sufficient,  there  be  many  olhers,  which  willof  tliem- 
intend  this  {>assiun  of  burning  lust:  amongst  which,  ditncing  is  none  ■-,■ 
teatt;  and  it  is  an  en^in  of  such  force,  i  may  not  omit  it.     Indlamr,,. 
Iftiidinis,  Petrarch  calls  it,  the  spur  of  lust ;  a  '  circle  of  which  the  divet  him- 
self is  the  center,     *  Many  utomen  that  use  it,  have  rome  dishomest  homt, 
most  indifferent ;  none  belter.    'Another terms  it,  the comjianion  o/ alljillhf 
delights  and  entisemenlt  .■  and  'tis  not  easily  told  what  inconvenience*  coin 
by  it,  what  icarrile  talk,  obscene  actions ;  and  many  times  suck  monstnoi 
gestures,  such  lascivious  motions,  such  wanton  tunes,  meretricious  kuM*, 
homely  embracings, 

IndpUt  prwliv  chHU,  plamoqur  pmbata       |         InlUinmtnm  VeotrlB  UagoHilla)  ^ 

tliat  it  will  make  the  spectators  mad.  When  that  epitomizer  of  "Trogus  hiui 
to  the  full  described,  and  set  out  king  Ptolomies  not.  as  a  chief  engin  auil 
instrument  of  his  overthrow,  he  adds  tympanum  et  tripudiam,  fidling  uii 
dancing ;  the  king  was  not  a  spectator  onely,  but  a  principall  actor  himst\f. 
A  thing  nevertheless  frequently  used,  and  part  of  a  gentlewomans  bringing 
up,  to  sing,  dance,  and  play  on  the  lute,  or  some  such  instrument,  before  she 
can  say  her  Pater  NoXer,  or  ten  comm  an  dementi.  Tis  the  next  way  theii 
parents  think,  to  get  them  husbands;  they  are  compelled  to  learn,  and  bj 
that  means,  "  incestos  amores  He  tenero  meditantur  ungue  i  'lis  a  great  allure- 
ment as  it  is  often  used,  and  many  are  undone  by  it.  ThaJs  in  Luciaa,  in- 
veagled  Laraprias  in  a  dance.  Herodias  so  far  pleased  Herod,  that  she  madt 
him  swear  to  give  her  what  she  would  ask,  John  Baptists  head  in  a.  plotter. 
I*  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  riding  by  F<dais,  spied  Arlette  a  fair  maid,  ai 
she  danced  on  a  green ;  ana  was  so  much  enamoured  with  the  object,  that  h( 
1  must  needs  lye  with  her  that  night.  Owen  Tudor  won  queen  Catlinrinet 
alfectian  in  a  dance;  falling  by  chance,  with  his  head  in  her  lap.  Wkc 
cannot  parallel  these  stories  out  of  his  experience?  Speusippus  a  noble 
gullant  in  'that  Greek  Aristcenetus,  seeing  Panareta  a  fair  yong  gentlewoman 
duncing  by  accident,  was  so  far  in  love  with  her,  that  for  a  lung  time  after  bf 
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could  think  of  nothing  but  Panareta ;  he  came  raving  home  full  of  Panareta : 
Who  would  not  admire  her,  who  would  not  love  her,  that  should  hut  see  her 
dance  as  I  did  ?  O  admirable,  O  divine  Panareta  !  I  have  seen  old  and  new 
Borne,  many  fair  cities,  many  proper  women,  but  never  any  like  to  Panareta  ! 
they  are  dross,  dowdies  all  to  Panareta  I  O  how  she  danced,  how  she  tript, 
how  she  tum'd,  with  what  a  grace  I  happy  is  that  man  that  shall  enjoy e  her. 
O  most  incomparable,  onely,  Panareta  I  When  Xenophon  in  Symposio,  or  i  — 
banquet,  had  discoursed  of  love,  and  used  all  the  engins  that  might  be  de- 
vised to  move  Socrates ;  amongst  the  rest,  to  stir  him  the  more,  he  shuts  up 
all  with  a  pleasant  interlude  or  dance  of  Dionysius  and  Ariadne.  "First, 
Ariadne  dressed  like  a  bride  came  in  and  took  her  place :  by  and  by  Diony^ 
sins  entred,  dancing  to  the  musick.  The  spectators  did  all  admire  the  yong 
mans  carriage :  and  Ariadne  herself  was  so  much  affected  with  the  sights 
that  she  could  scarce  sit.  After  a  while  Dionysius  beholding  Ariadne,  and 
incensed  with  love,  bowing  to  her  knees,  embraced  her  first,  and  kissed  her 
with  a  grace ;  she  embraced  him  again,  and  kissed  him  unth  like  affection, 
SfC.  as  the  dance  required ;  but  they  that  stood  by  and  saw  this,  did  much 
applaud  and  commend  them  both  for  it,  A  nd  when  Dionysius  rose  up,  he 
raised  her  up  with  him,  and  many  pretty  gestures,  embraces,  kisses,  and 
love  complements  passed  between  them ;  which  when  they  saw  fair  Bacchus 
and  beautiful  Ariadne,  so  sweetly  and  so  unfainedly  kissing  each  other,  so 
realty  embracing,  they  swore  they  loved  indeed,  and  were  so  enfiamed  with 
the  object,  that  they  began  to  rouse  up  themselves,  as  if  they  would  have 
fiown.  At  the  last,  when  they  saw  them  still,  so  unllingly  enlacing,  and 
now  ready  to  go  to  the  bride-chamber,  they  were  so  ravished  unth  it,  that 
they  that  were  unmarried,  swore  they  would  forthwith  marry ;  and  those 
that  were  married,  called  instantly  for  their  horses,  and  gallopped  home  to 
their  wives.  What  greater  motive  can  there  be  then  this  burning  lust  ?  What 
so  violent  an  oppugner  ?  Not  without  good  cause  therefore,  so  many  general 
councels  condemn  it ;  so  many  fathers  abhor  it ;  so  many  grave  men  speak 
against  it :  use  not  the  company  of  a  woman,  saith  Siracides,  9.  4.  that  is  a 
singer,  or  a  dancer  ;  neither  hear,  least  thou  be  taken  in  her  craftiness.  In 
circa  non  tam  cemitur  qitam  discitur  libido.  '  He&dus  holds,  lust  in  theaters 
is  not  seen,  but  learned.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  that  eloquent  divine  ("as  he 
relates  the  story  himself)  when  a  noble  friend  of  his  solemnly  invited  him, 
with  other  bishops,  to  his  daughter  Olympias  wedding,  refused  to  come  :  ''for 
it  is  absurd  to  see  an  old  gouty  bishop  sit  amongst  dancers ;  he  held  it  unfit 
to  be  a  spectator ;  much  less  an  actor.  Nemo  saltat  sohrius,  Tully  writes ; 
he  is  not  a  sober  man  that  danceth  ;  for  some  such  reason  (belike)  Domitian 
forbad  the  Roman  senators  to  dance ;  and  for  that  fact,  removed  many  of 
them  from  the  senate.  But  these,  you  will  say,  are  lascivious  and  pagan 
dances,  *tis  the  abuse  that  causeth  such  inconvenience,  and  I  do  not  well 
therefore  to  condemn,  speak  against,  or  innocently  to  accuse  the  best  and 
pleasan*est  thing  (so  ^Lucian  calls  it)  that  belongs  to  mortall  men.  You 
misinterpret ;  I  condemn  it  not ;  I  hold  it  notwithstanding  an  honest  disport, 
a  lawful  recreation,  if  it  be  opportune,  moderately  and  soberly  used  :  I  am  of 
Plutarchs  mind,  '^that  which  respects  pleasure  alone,  honest  recreation,  or 
bodily  exercise,  ought  not  to  be  rejected  and  contemned:    I  subscribe  to 

•  Piindpio  Ariadne  vein!  sponaa  prodlt,  ac  sola  racedit ;  prndlens  iUico  Dionysius  ad  numeroi  cantante 
tibiilsalt&bat ;  admirati  sant  omnes  Mltantem  jurenem,  Iptaqae  Ariadne,  ut  vix  potuerit  conqulescere ;  poa- 
tea  rero  cum  Dionysius  earn  aspexit,  ftc.  Ut  antem  aurrexit  Dionyains,  erexlt  simul  Ariadnem,  llcebatqne 
spectare  gestus  osculantium,  et  inter  se  complcctcnUum  ;  qui  autem  spectabant,  &c.  Ad  extremnm  viden- 
tes  eos  mutuis  amplexibus  impUcatoa  et  {aiBjam  ad  thalamom  ituroa ;  qui  non  duxerant  uxores,  Jurabant 
uxores  se  ducturos ;  qui  autem  duxeran^  conacansla  equis  et  incitatls,  ut  Uadem  ftnerentnr,  domum  festl- 
n&rant.  *  Lib.  4.  de  contemoend.  amorlboa.  ■  Ad  Anyaium  epist.  57.  '  Intempestivum  enim  est, 
et  a  nuptils  abhorrena,  inter  saltantea  podagriduii  vldere  senem,  et  epiacopum.  *  Rem  omnium  In  mor- 
talium  vitA  optimam  famocenter  accoMre.  *  Qgam  taonflitam  volapUtem  retpldt,  ant  corporia  exercitiom, 
contemnl  non  debet. 
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ucian  ;  *tis  an  elegant  thing ^  which  cheareth  up  the  mindf  exercisetk  the 
iy,  delights  the  spectators,  which  teacheth  many  comely  gestures ^  equally 
^ecting  the  eats,  eys,  and  soul  it  self.  Sdlust  discommends  singing  and 
nointr  in  Scnipronia.  not  that  slu*  did  sing  or  dance,  but  that  she  did  it  in 
ot'ss ;  *tis  tlio  ubusi:  of  it  :  and  Grcti:ories  refusal  doth  not  simply  condemn 
but  in  sonio  folks.  Many  will  not  uUow  men  and  women  to  dunce  together, 
.!itu<e  it  is  a  provocation  to  lust :  they  may  as  well,  with  Lyciirgus  and 
ihomot,  cut  down  all  vines,  tbrbid  the  drinking  of  wine,  for  tliat  it  makes 
:nc  nuMi  drunk. 

■  Nihil  priMli'Nt  qutid  non  Iwdere  po«i«t  Idem : 

Iffiic  quill  utiiiuji  ? 

lay  ot'this,  as  of  all  otlur  honest  recreations;  they  arc  like  fire,  good  and 
(1,  and  I  see  no  such  inconvenience,  but  that  they  may  so  dance,  if  it  be 
nc  at  due  times,  and  by  lit  piTsons  :  and  conclude  with  Wolfongus  "Hider, 
d  most  of  our  nKMhrn  (li\ints  :  Si  decora*,  grain s^  verccnnd€e,  plena  luce 
norum  virurum  vt  matiounrnm  honestarnm^  tcmpestive  Jianty  probari pas- 
ut,  ct  dthcnt.  There  is  a  time  to  mourny  a  time  to  dance,  Eccles.  3.  4. 
t  them  take  their  pleasures  then,  and  as  ^ he  said  of  old,  yong  menand 
lids  flour' shin  I  in  thir  age,  fair  and  lovely  to  behold,  well  attired  and  of 
mrfg  carriage,  dancing  a  Greek  galliard,  and  as  their  dance  required^ 
pt  their  timr,  now  turning,  now  tracing,  now  apart,  now  altogether ,  now  a 
urtesic,  then  a  caper,  .^r.  and  it  was  a  pleasant  sight  to  see  those  pretty 
lOts,  and  swimmin<^  tlirnres.  The  sun  and  moon  (some  say)  dance  about  tbe 
rtli ;  the  three  uppiT  pl.niets  about  the  sun  as  their  center,  now  stationary, 
w  direct,  now  retrograde,  now  in  apngcpo,  then  in  perigao,  now  swii^,  then 
>w,  occidcntall,orientall,they  turn  round,  jumpe  and  trace,  2  and  J  about 
e  sun  with  those  thirty-three  Macula;  or  burbonian  planet ;  circa  Solem 
Itnntcs  Cytharedum,  s^iith  Fromundus.  Four  Medicean  stars  dance  aboat 
piter;  two  Austrian  abont  Saturn,  &c.  and  all  (belike)  to  the  mnsick  of 
L'  sphears.  Our  •xreate-^t  counsellors,  and  staid  senators,  at  sometimes, 
nee;  as  David  befure  the  ark,  2  Sam.  fi.  14.  Miriam,  Exod.  15.  20. 
dith,  15.  13.  (thouu:h  the  divel  hence  perhaps  hath  hroup:ht  in  those  bawdv 
icchanals)  and  well  miiy  they  do  it.  The  greatest  souldiers,  as  ^'Quintiha- 
s,  ''.Emilius  Probus,  'Colius  Rhodiginns,  have  proved  at  large,  still  use  it 
(ireece,  Rome,  and  tluj  most  worthy  senators,  cnntare,  saltare,  Lucian, 
acrobius,  Libanus,  Flut.irch,  Julius  Pollux,  Athentpus,  have  written  just 
LCts  in  commendation  of  it.  In  this  our  age  it  is  in  much  request  in  those 
imtries,  as  in  all  civil  connnonwealths,  as  Alexander  ab  Alexandro^  lib,  4. 
p.  10.  et  lib.  2.  cap.  25.  hath  proved  at  large;  ^imongst  the  Barbariani 
imselves,  nothing  so  pretious  ;  all  the  world  allows  it. 

f  Divitiax  contemno  tuaa,  rex  Cr<rs«,  tuomciiie 
Vendu  Asiam,  ungiientis,  (lore,  mero,  choreln. 

** Plato  in  his  Common- wealth,  will  have  dancing-schools  to  be  maintained, 
at  young  folks  might  meet,  be  acquainted,  see  one  another,  and  be  seen  ; 
y  more,  he  would  have  them  dance  naked ;  and  scoffs  at  them  that  laugh 
it.  But  Eusebiiis  7>^rt»/><^^.  Evangel,  lib,  1.  cap,  1 1.  and  Theodoret,  lib.  9. 
rat,  Grtpc.  affect,  worthily  lash  him  for  it ;  and  well  they  miglit :  (or  as 
e  saith,  *  The  very  sight  of  naked  parts  canscth  enormous,  exceeding  con- 
piscences,  and  stirs  up  both  men  and  women  to  burning  lust.     There  is  a 

EleganUsslma  res  ent,  qiiip  et  mentem  actiit,  corpus  ezerccot,  et  spectantes  oblectet,  imiltOB  icatui  de- 
091  docenv,  oi-uloii,  aurvM.  animiiin  ex  a>qiio  demulcenii.  ■  Orid.  >  Hystem.  moralia  Phflosophbe. 

puleliu.  10.  PuelU,  jpuellinque  virvnll  florentes  wtatulA,  fomia  ran^picul,  ?eit«  nitMI.  Inceuo  gimtioal, 
ecanicam  «altante«  Pyrrhlcam,  dlnprMitlg  ordinatioiiibuy,  decoros ombitua  inerrabant,  nunclnorbem  Itozj, 
ic  tn  oblfqiiam  seriem  conncxi,  nunc  in  quadrum  cuneiiti,  nunc  inde  aepaniti.  '  Lib.  1.  rap  11.  *  Vit, 
amlnondv.  •Lib.  5.  '' Kewl  P.  Martyr  Ocean  I>ecad.  Hcnsn,  Lrriun,  ilacloit,  ftc.  ^Angnianna 
itopcKilain.  k  10.  Leg.  rris  yap  TOiavrris  tnrou^s  ^vcica,  he.  hifjuit  canal  oportult  diadpUnam 

isUtul,  ut  tarn  pueri  qoam  puelUp  choreaa  (?eiebrent,  spectentnrqae  ac  apectent  ttc.  '  Aipectua  enim 
foniia  corporum  tarn  mam  quam  ftemlnas  initare  lolet  ad  enormea  lasdvln  appcUtua. 
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mean  in  all  things :  this  is  my  censure  in  brief;  dancing  is  a  pleasant  recrea- 
tion of  body  and  mind,  if  sober  and  modest  (such  as  our  Christian  dances  are) 
if  tempestively  used ;  a  furious  motive  to  burning  lust,  if,  as  by  Pagans  here- 
tofore, unchastely  abused.     But  I  proceed. 

If  Uiese  allurements  do  not  take  place,  (for  JSimierus,  that  great  master  of 
dalliance  shall  not  behave  himself  better)  the  more  effectually  to  move  others, 
and  satisfie  their  lust,  they  will  swear  and  lye,  promise,  protest,  forge,  coun- 
terfeit, brag,  bribe,  flatter  and  dissemble  of  all  sides.  'Twas  Lucretias 
counsel  in  Aretine,  Si  vis  amicdfruij  pramitte^Jingey  jura,  perjura^jacta, 
simuloy  mentire,  and  they  put  it  well  in  practice,  as  Apollo  to  Daphne, 

k  mihi  Delphlca  telluB,  I         Delphos,  CUros  and  Tenedos  serve  me, 

£t  ClarcM,  et  Tenedoi,  PaUreaque  regia  aenrlt,       1        And  Jupiter  is  known  my  sire  to  be. 
Jupiter  est  geoitor  ■  I 

*  The  poorest  swaines  will  do  as  much ;  *°  Mille  pecus  nivei  sunt  et  mihi  vcU- 
libus  agni,  I  have  a  thousand  sheep,  good  store  of  cattle,  and  they  are  all  at 
her  command, 

— — ^  ■  Tlbi  no«,  tibi  nostra  supellez, 
Raraque  servierint 

house,  land,  goods,  are  at  her  service,  as  he  is  himself.  Dinomachus,  a 
senators  son  in  ^Lucian,  in  love  with  a  wench  inferior  to  him  in  birth  and 
fortunes,  the  sooner  to  accomplish  his  desire,  wept  unto  her,  and  swore  he 
loved  her  with  all  his  heart,  and  her  alone ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  ever  his 
father  died  (a  very  rich  man  and  ahnost  decrepit)  he  would  make  her  his  wife. 
The  maid  by  chance  made  her  mother  acquainted  with  the  business,  who 
being  an  old  fox,  well  experienced  in  such  matters,  told  her  daughter,  now 
ready  to  yeeld  to  his  desire,  that  he  meant  nothing  less ;  for  dost  thou  think 
he  will  ever  care  for  thee,  being  a  poor  wench,  Pthat  may  have  his  choice  of 
all  the  beauties  in  the  city,  one  noble  by  birth,  with  so  many  talents,  as  yong, 
better  qualified,  and  fairer  then  thy  self?  daughter  beleeve  him  not :  the  maid 
was  abasht,  and  so  the  matter  broke  off.  When  Jupiter  wooed  Juno  first 
(Lilius  Giraldus  relates  it  out  of  an  old  Comment  on  Theocritus)  the  better  to 
effect  his  suite,  he  turned  himself  into  a  cuckow  ;  and  spying  her  one  day  walk- 
ing alone,  separated  from  the  other  goddesses,  caused  a  tempest  suddenly  to 
arise,  for  fear  of  which  she  fled  to  shelter :  Jupiter  to  avoid  the  storm  likewise 
flew  into  her  lap,  in  virginis  Junonis  gremium  devolavit^  whom  Juno  for  pitty 
covered  in  her  ^  apron.  But  he  turned  himself  forthwith  into  his  own  shape, 
began  to  embrace  and  offer  violence  unto  her,  sed  ilia  matris  metu  abnuebat, 
but  she  by  no  means  would  yeeld,  donee  pollicitus  connubium  obtinuit,  till  he 
vowed  and  swore  to  marry  her,  and  then  she  gave  consent.  This  fact  was 
done  at  Thomax  hill,  which  ever  ailer  was  called  Cuckow  hill ;  and  in  perpe- 
tuall  remembrance,  there  was  a  temple  erected  to  Telia  Juno  in  the  same  place. . 
So  powerfull  are  fair  promises,  vows,  oathes,  and  protestations.  It  is  an  ordi-  ■ 
nary  thing  too,  in  this  case,  to  belie  their  age,  which  widdows  usually  do,  that  ] 
mean  to  marry  again :  and  batchelours  too,  sometimes,  j 

'  Ci^us  octarum  trepidavit  etas 

Claudere  lostram ;  ) 

to  say  they  arc  yonger  then    they  are.      Charmides,  in   the  said  Lucian,  I 
loved  Philematinm,  an  old  maid  of  45  years,  "she  swore  to  him  she  was  but  j 
32  next  December.     But  to  dissemble  m  this  kinde,  is  familiar  of  all  sides,  > 
and  often  it  takes.     *  Fallere  eredentem  res  est  operosapuellam,  'tis  soon  done, 
no  such  great  mastery,  Egregiam  vero  laudem^  et  spolia  ampla, And  no- 
thing so  frequent  as  to  belie  dbeir  estates ;  to  prefer  their  suites ;  and  to  advance 

i  Camden  Annal.  Anno  1578,  fol.  276.  AmatorUs  fhcetiis  et  lllecebris  ezquisltissimus.  ^  Met.  1.  Ovid. 

■  Erasmus  egl.  Mille  mei  SicuUs  errant  in  montibiis  agni.  ■  Virg.         ■  Loechens.         •  Tom  4.  merit, 

dial.  Amare  se  Jurat  et  lacrymatnr,  didtqne  uiDorem  me  ducere  Telle,  quum  pater  oculos  clauslsset. 
p  Quum  dotem  aUbi  multo  m^jorem  atpidet,  &c.  «  Or  upper  garment.    Qnem  Juno  mlserau  veste 

contexit.       '  Hor.        •  Dcjeravit  iUasecundiim  fupra  trigeslmum  ad  proximum  Decembrem  completuran 
se  esse.        *  Ovid. 

2n 


Spirit  of  roMs  and  of  rlolcts. 
The  milk  of  unicorns,  &c. 
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mselves.  Many  men,  to  fotcli  over  a  yong  woman,  widdows,  or  whom  they 
c,  will  not  stick  to  crack,  forc:e  and  fain  any  thing  comes  next ;  bid  his  boy 
*h  liis  cloak,  rapier,  gloves,  jewels,  Arc.  in  such  a  chest,  scarlet-golden-tissa'e 
eches,  &c,  when  there  is  no  such  matter;  or  make  any  scruple  to  give  out, 
he  did  in  Petronius,  that  he  was  master  of  a  ship,  kept  so  many  serrants; 
1,  to  personate  their  part  the  better,  take  upon  them  to  be  gentlemen  of  good 
ises ;  well  descended  and  allied  ;  hire  apparell  at  brokers ;  some  scavinger 
prick -louse  taylors  to  attend  upon  them  for  the  time ;  swear  they  have  great 
sessions,  "brii>e,lye,  cos:,  and  *oist,  how  dearly  they  love,  how  bravely  tbey 

I  maintain  her  like  any  lady,  countess,  dutchess,  or  queen  ;  they  shall  hare 
i^'ns,  tires,  jewels,  coaches,  and  caroches,  choice  diet, 

he  heads  of  iMiratu,  lonffues  of  nii?htingal9, 
he  braiim  of  peatrockii,  and  of  ctttrichvit. 
heir  bath  nhall  be  the  Juyce  of  giilitliiu-res, 

old  Volpone  courted  Cirlia  in  the  "^^coinofidy,  when  as,  they  are  no  such  men, 
t  worth  a  groat,  but  meer  sharkers,  to  make  a  fortune,  to  get  their  desire, 
else  pretend  love  to  spend  their  idle  hours,  to  be  more  welcome,  and  for 
:ter  entertainment.     The  conclusion  is,  they  mean  nothing  less  ; 

Nil  metniint  jurare,  nihil  proinittere  ciirant :      I         Oathes,  yows,  promlsca,  are  much  pmrtntcdi 
Ned  ^imtil  ac  inipidu.*  mentin  natiatn  libido  eiit,     I         But  when  their  mlnde  and  Inst  is  satisfied. 
Dicta  nihil  metu^re,  nihil  i>erjiiria  curaiit.  j         Oathes,  tows,  promises,  are  quite  neglected. 

>ugh  he  solemnly  swear  by  the  genius  of  Ccesar,  by  Venus  shrine.  Hymens 
ity,  by  Jupiter,  and  all  tlie  other  gods,  give  no  credit  to  his  woitu,  for 
len  lovers  swear,  Venus  laughs,  Venus  hac  petjuria  ridei  ;  *  Jupiter  him- 
f  smiles,  and  pardons  it  withall,  as  grave  ^  Plato  gives  out ;  of  all  perjury, 
it  alone  for  love  matters  is  forgiven  by  the  gods.  If  promises,  li^, 
:hes,  and  protestations  will  not  avail,  they  fall  to  bribes,  tokens,  gifts,  and 
:h  like  feates.  'Plurimus  auro  conciliatur  amor:  as  Jupiter  corrupted 
mlie  with  a  golden  shower,  and  Liber  Ariadne  with  a  lovely  crown,  (wnich 
is  afterwards  translated  into  the  heavens,  and  there  for  ever  shines;)  they 

II  rain  chickins,  florens,  crowns,  angels,  all  maner  of  coines  and  stamps  in 
r  lap.  And  so  must  he  certainly  do  that  will  speed  ;  make  many  feasts, 
nqiiets,  invitations,  send  her  some  present  or  other  every  foot.  Summo 
id'to  pnrentur  epitlte  (saith  *Hirdus)  et  crebrts  Jiant  largitiones;  he  must  be 
ry  bountiful  and  liberal,  seek  and  sue,  not  to  her  onely,  but  to  all  her  fol- 
vers,  friends,  familiars,  fidlers,  panders,  parasites,  and  houshold  servants; 

must  insinuate  himself,  and  surely  will,  to  all,  of  all  sorts,  messengen, 
rtcrs,  carriers;  no  man  must  be  unrewarded,  or  unrespected.  I  had  a 
iter  (saith  *»Aretines  Lucretia)  that  when  he  came  to  my  house,  flung  gold 
d  silver  about,  as  if  it  had  bin  chaff.  Another  suiter  I  had,  was  a  very 
olerick  fellow ;  but  I  so  handled  him,  that  for  all  his  fuming,  I  hrought 
11  upon  his  knees :  If  there  had  been  an  excellent  bit  in  tlie  market, 
y  novelty,  fish,  fruit,  or  fowl,  muskadel,  or  malmesey,  or  a  cup  of  neat  wine 
all  the  city,  it  was  presented  presently  to  me,  though  never  so  dear,  hard 
come  by,  yet  I  had  it :  the  poor  fellow  was  so  fond  at  last,  that  I  think, 
I  would,  I  might  have  had  one  of  his  cys  out  of  his  head.  A  third  suiter 
IS  a  merchant  of  Rome;  and  his  manner  of  wooing  was,  with  ^exquisite  . 
iisick,  costly  banquets,  poems,  &c.  I  held  him  off,  till  at  length  he  pro-  . 
)ted,  promised,  and  swore  pro  virginitate  regno  me  donaturum,  I  should 
Lve  all  he  had,  house,  goods,  and  lands,  pro  concubitu  solo ;  ^  Neither  was 

'  Kam  donls  Tfodtar  omnis  araor.  Catullus  1 . el.  ft.  *  Fox.  act.  3.  lec.  3.  *  Catullos.  >  Pnjiirla 
et  amsntum  Jupiter,  et  ventoa  IrriU  ferre  jubet.  Tibul.  lib.  3.  et  fl.  J  In  Fhilebo.  P^Jenuitibua  Us 

soli  Ignoscunt.        >Calul.        >  Lib.  1 .  de  contemnendin  amoribut.        ^  Dial.  Ital.  Argentum  nt  paleas 

jlclebat.    BtUosom  habnl  amatorem  qui  tupplex  flexis  genibnn,  &c.    NuUua  rec«is  allstus  teme  fraetus,     "* 

Hum  cupecUsrum  genns  tsm  corum  erat,  nullum  rinum  Crelictim  pretloaum,  quln  ad  me  ferret  illlcai      i 

do  altemm  ocnlum  plgnorl  datums,  &c.        '  Post  musicam  opiperas  epuiss,  et  tsntis  Jununcntls,  donls*     '■ 

*  Nunqnam  aliqals  umbranim  eonjurator  tnntA  attentione,  tamque  potentlbos  verbis  usui  est,  quam 

exqninitts  mihi  dictif,  lice. 
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there  ever  any  conjurer,  I  think,  to  charm  his  spirits,  that  used  such  atten-^ 
lion,  or  mig^hty  words,  as  he  did  exquisite  phrases;  or  general  of  any  army^ 
so  many  strntagems  to  win  a  city,  as  he  did  tricks  and  devices  to  get  the 
love  of  me.  Thus  men  are  active  and  passive ;  and  women  not  far  behind 
them  in  this  kinde:  audax  ad  omnia  fotmina,  qum  vel  amaty  vel  odit, 

•  For  halfe  to  boldly  there  can  non. 
Swear  and  lye  as  women  can. 

'^They  will  crack,  counterfeit  and  collogue,  as  well  as  the  best,  with  hand-j 
kerchiefs,  and  wrought  nightcaps,  purses,  posies,  and  such  toyes  :  as  he  justly . 
complained,  , 

t  Cur  mittis  violas  ?  nempe  at  rlolentios  urar ; 
Quid  violas  vioUs  me  violenta  tuis  ?  ftc  I 

Why  dost  tliou  send  me  violets,  my  dear  ?  i         With  violets  too  violent  thou  art,  ! 

To  make  me  bum  more  violent  I  fear;  |         To  violate  and  wound  my  gentle  heart. 

When  nothing  else  will  serve,  the  last  refuge  is  their  tears.      Hac  scripsi  .f 
(testor  amorem)  mixta  Inchrymis  et  suspiriis,  'twixt  tears  and  sighs,  I  write ,'' 
tills  (1  take  love  to  witness)  saith  ^  CheUdonia  to  Philonius.     Lumina  qu<B  ' 
7nodo  fulminQy  jam  flumina  lachrymarumy  those  burning  torches  are  now 
turn'd  to  floods  of  tears.      Aretines  Lucretia,  when  her  sweet  heart  came  to 
town  '  wept  in  his  bosome,  that  he  might  be  perswaded  those  tears  were  shed 
forjoye  of  his  return,     Quartilla  in  Petronius,  when  nought  would  move,  fell 
a  weeping ;  and  as  Balthazar  Castilio  paints  them  out,  ^  To  these  crocodiles 
tears,  they    will  add  sobs,  fiery  sighs,  and   sorrowful  countenance ;  pale 
colour,  leanness ;  and  if  you  do  but  stir  abroad,  these  fiends  are  ready  to 
meet  you  at  every  turn,  with  such  a  sluttish  neglected  habit,  dejected  look, 
€is  if  they  were  now  ready  to  dye  for  your  sake ;  and  how,  saith  he,  shall  a 
yong  novice  thus  beset,  escape  ?     But  beleeve  them  not. 

^  animam  ne  crede  puellis, 

Namque  est  foemlneA  tutior  unda  fide. 

^riiou  thinkest,  peradventure,  because  of  her  vows,  tears,  smiles,  and  protesta- 
tions, she  is  solely  thine;  thou  hast  her  heart,  hand,  and  affection,  when  as 
indeed  there  is  no  such  matter ;  as  the  '  Spanish  bawde  said,  gaudet  ilia 
habere  unum  in  lecto,  alterum  in  portd,  tertium  qui  domi  suspiret,  she  will 
have  one  sweet  heart  in  bed,  another  in  the  gate,  a  third  sighing  at 
home,  a  fourth,  &c.  Every  yong  man  she  sees  and  likes,  hath  as  much 
interest,  and  shall  as  soon  enioye  her  as  thy  self.  On  the  other  side,  which 
I  have  said,  men  are  as  feilse,  let  them  swear,  protest,  and  lye ;  ^  Quod  vobis 
dicunt,  dixerunt  mille  puellis.  They  love,  some  of  them,  those  eleven  thou- 
sand virgins  at  once ;  and  make  them  believe,  each  particular,  he  is  besotted 
on  her ;  or  love  one  till  they  see  another,  and  then  her  alone :  like  Milos 
wife  in  Apuleius,  lib,  2.  Si  quern  conspexerit  speciosce  former  juvenem, 
venustate  ejus  sumitur,  et  in  eum  animum  intorquet,  'Tis  their  common 
complement  in  that  case ;  they  care  not  what  they  swear,  say,  or  do.  One  • 
while  they  slight  them,  care  not  for  them,  rail  down  right,  and  scoffe  at  them  ; 
and  then  again  they  will  run  mad,  hang  themselves,  stab  and  kill,  if  they 

may  not  injoye  them.     Henceforth  therefore, yiulla  viro  jurantifoemina 

credat,  let  not  maids  beleeve  them.  These  tricks  and  counterfeit  passions 
are  more  familiar  with  women,  ^finem  hie  dolori  faciei  aut  vitce  dies^  miserere 
amuntis,  quoth  Phaedra  to  Hippolitus.  Joessa  in  ®  Lucian  told  Pythias  a 
yong  man,  to  move  him  the  more,  that  if  he  would  not  have  her,  she  was 
resolv'd  to  make  away  her  self.     There  is  a  \Nemesis,  and  it  cannot  chuse 

'  Chaucer.  '  Ah  cradele  genus  nee  tutum  foemina  nomen  !  Tibul.  1.3.  eleg.  4.  c  Jovianus  Pon. 

>>  Aristsenetus  lib.  2.  epist.  IS.  '  Suavtter  flebam,  ut  persuasum  hal)eat  lachrymas  pr»  gaudio  illiua  reditiis 
mihi  emanare.  J  Lib.  3.  His  acocdunt,  vnltns  snbtristis  color  pallidus,  gemebunda  vox,  ignita  suspiria, 
iachrymee  prope  innumerabiles.  Istie  se  statlm  umbras  offerunt  tanto  squalore,  et  in  omnl  fere  diverticulo, 
tantft  macie,  ut  illas  jamjam  moribondas  putes,  ^  Petronius.  '  Ccelestina  act  7.  Barthiu  interpret. 

Omnibus  arridet,  et  a  singulis  amarl  se  soUun  dlcit.  ■  Ovid.  •  Seneca.  Hippol.  •  Tom.  4.  dial,  meret. 
Tu  vero  aliquando  maaon  affidcrla  nbl  andltdi  me  a  melpsA  Uqueo  tul  cauil  soffocatam  aut  in  puteum 
priecipitatam. 

2  k2 


•  Si  6ent«m  aspicfas,  ne  mox  fall&re,  caveto ; 
Sin  Brridebit,  magia  effuge ;  ct  oaculn  si  fori 
P  rre  rolet,  fuglto :  aunt  oscula  noxia»  In  ipsis 
Suntque  renena  labris,  &c. 
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hut  grieve  and  trouble  thee,  to  hear  that  I  have  either  strangled  or  drowned 
my  self  for  thy  sake.  Nothing  so  common  to  this  sexe,  as  oathcs,  vowi, 
and  protestations ;  and  as  I  have  abeady  said,  tears,  which  tlicy  have  at 
command  :  for  they  can  so  weep,  that  one  would  think,  their  yery  heaiti 
were  dissolved  within  them,  and  would  come  out  in  tears,  tlieir  eys  are 
like  rocks,  wliich  still  drop  water,  diarits  fachryma:  et  sudoris  in  modvm 
turgeri  prompts,  saith  P  Arista^netus,  they  mpe  away  tlieir  tears  like  sweat; 
weep  with  one  eye,  laugh  with  the  other;  or  as  children  'iweep  and  cry, 
they  can  both  togetlier. 

'  Neve  puellanim  lachrjinis  moveore  memento,      I         Care  not  for  womens  paum,  I  ctranari  thee, 
Ut  flerent  oculoa  erudiCre  auos.  |         They  teach  their  eya  aa  much  to  weep  aa  lee. 

And  as  much  pitty  is  to  l>e  taken  of  a  woman  weeping,  as  of  a  goose  going 
bare-foot.  When  Venus  lost  her  son  Cupid,  she  sent  a  cryer  about,  to  bid 
every  one  that  met  him  take  heed. 

Take  heed  of  Cupida  teara,  if  canteloaa. 
And  of  hia  amilea  and  Uaaea  I  thee  tell. 
If  that  he  offer*t,  for  they  be  lUHdooa, 
And  very  poynon  in  hia  lipa  doth  dwell. 

*  A  thousand  years,  as  Castilio  conceives,  will  scarce  serve  to  reckon  up  those 
allurements  and  guiles,  that  men  and  women  use  to  deceive  one  anotherwiik, 

SuESECT.  V. — Bawdes,  Philters,  causes. 

When  all  other  engins  fail,  that  they  can  proceed  no  farther  of  themselves, 
their  last  refuge  is  to  flye  to  bawdes,  panders,  magical  philters,  and  receipts; 
rather  then  fail,  to  the  divel  himself.     Fleet  ere  si  nequeunt  Superos,  Acke- 
ronta  movehunt.     And  by  those  indirect  means,  many  a  roan  is  overcome, 
and  precipitated  into  this  malady,  if  he  take  not  good  heed.     For  these 
bawdes  first ;  they  are  every  where  so  common,  and  so  many,  that  as  he  said 
of  old  Croton,  ^omnes  hlc  aut  captantur,  aut  captant^  eather  invei^  or  be 
inveagled,  we  may  say  of  most  of  our  cities,  there  be  so  many  professed,  ciin- 
ning  bawdes  in  them.     Besides,  bawdry  is  become  an  art,  or  a  liberal  science, 
as  Lucian  calls  it ;  and  there  be  such  tricks  and  subtleties,  so  many  nurses, 
old  women,  panders,  letter-carriers,  beggers,  physicians,  friers,  conienors, 
employed  about  it,  that  nullus  tradere  styltis  suffidat,  one  saith, 

'  trecentla  veraiboa 

Suaa  irapurltlaa  traloqui  nemo  poteat. 

Such  occult  notes,  stenography,  polygraphy,  Nuntius  animatuSy  or  mag- 
netical  telling  of  their  minds,  wnich  ^  Cabeus  the  Jesuit,  by  the  way,  counts 
fabulous  and  false ;  cunning  conveyances  in  this  kinde,  that  neither  Junos 
i  jealousie,  nor  Danaes  custody,  nor  Argos  vigilancy  can  keep  them  safe,  lis 
the  last  and  common  refuge  to  use  an  assistant,  such  as  that  Cataneau 
Philippa  was  to  Jone  queen  of  Naples ;  a  '  bawdes  help,  an  old  woman  in 
the  business,  as  ^  Myrrha  did  when  she  doted  on  Cyniras,  and  coukl  not 
compass  her  desire,  the  old  jade  her  nurse  Vas  ready  at  a  pinch ;  die  inquit^ 

opemque  me  sine  ferre  tibi et  in  hac  mea  {pone  timorem)  sedulitas  erit 

apta  tibi,  fear  it  not,  if  it  be  possible  to  be  done,  I  will  effect  it ;  non  est 
mulieri  mulier  insuperabilis,  as  '  Cselestina  said  ;  let  him  or  her  be  never  so 
honest,  watched,  and  reserved,  'tis  hard  but  one  of  these  old  women  will  get 
access  :  and  scarse  shall  you  find,  as  *  Austin  observes,  in  a  nunnery,  a  maid 
alone;  if  she  cannot  have  egress,  before  her  window  you  shall  have  an  old 

*  Epiat.  20.  I.  2.  1  Matronae  flent  dnobua oculia,  monialea  qnatuor,  drglnca  uno,  mereCikea  onllo. 

'Ovid.  •  Imaginea  Deorum  fol.  332.  e  Moachiamoreftiffitivo,  quem  PolitiannaLatinomfeclt.  *  IA.3. 
Mille  vix  anni  aufficerent  ad  omnea  illaa  machinationea,  ofoloaque  commemorandoa,  qnoa  virl  eC  naltani 
ut  ae  invicem  circumveniant,  excogitare  aolent.  *  Petroniua.  *  PlautuaTriterotoa.  *  De  UasimL 
Philoa.  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  *  Catul.  eleg.  A.  lib.  1 .  Venit  in  exitium  calllda  lens  meum.  f  Ovid.  IS.  OMl. 

■  Paroboec.  Barthii.  >  l>e  vlt.  Erem.  c.  3.  ad  aororem.    Vix  aliouam  recluaamm  hi^hia  teaipoila  aoiaai 

InrenUfM,  ante  cufua  feneatram*  nou  anua  oarrola,  t«1  w^^cula  mulier  acdet,  qoie  earn  nlwlic  occnpct  im- 

mortbaa  paacat,  huiaa  vel  Ullua  mooacbi,  Ccc. 


Bogant  cujatis  sit,  quod  ei  nomen  tiet. 
Post  illse  extern  plo  sese  appllcent. 
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s^uAoman,  or  some  prating  gossip,  tell  her  some  tales  of  this  clerk,  and  that 

:  monk,  describing  or  commending  some  yong  gentleman  or  other  unto  her, 

^  As  I  was  walking  in  the  street  (saith  a  good  tellow  in  Petronius)  to  see  the 

^  town  served  one  evening,  ^I  spied  an  old  woman  in  a  corner,  selling  of  cab^ 

:    bages  and  roots  (as  our  hucksters  do  plums,  apples,  and  such  like  fruits) ; 

mother  (quoth  he)  can  you  tell  where  I  dwell  ?  she  being  well  pleased  with 

r  ^'^y  foolish  urbanity,  replied,  and  why,  sir,  should  I  not  (ell  ?  with  that  she 

p^  rose  up  and  went  before  me ;  I  took  her  for  a  wise  woman  ^  and  by  and  by 

she  led  me  into  a  by-lane,  and  told  me  there  I  should  dwell ;  I  replyed  again^ 

,    I  knew  not  the  house ;  but  I  perceived  on  a  sudden  by  the  naked  queans^ 

ihat  I  was  now  come  into  a  bawdy-house ;  and  then  too  late,  I  began  to  curse 

the  treachery  of  this  old  jade.     Such  tricks  you  shall  have  in  many  places, 

and  amongst  the  rest,  it  is  ordinary  in  Venice,  and  in  the  island  of  Zante,  for 

a  man  to  be  bawde  to  his  own  wife.     No  sooner  shall  you  land,  or  come  on 

shore,  but  as  the  comical  poet  hath  it, 

'  Morem  hunc  meretrices  habent. 
Ad  portom  mittnnt  senrulos,  anclllulas. 
Si  qua  peregrina  navis  in  portum  aderit. 

These  white  divels  have  their  panders,  bawdes  and  factors  in  every  place,  to 
seek  about,  and  bring  in  customers ;  to^  tempt,  and  way-lay  novices  and  silly 
travellers.     And  when  they  have  them  once  within  their  clutches,  as  -^Egidius 
Maserius  in  his  comment  upon  Valerius  Flaccus  describes  them,  *^  with  pro- 
7/nses  and  pleasant  discourse,  with  gifts,  tokens,  and  taking  their  opportuni- 
ties, they  lay  nets  which  Lucretia  cannot  avoid ;  and  baits  that  Hippolitus 
himself  would  swallow:  they  make  such  strong  assaults  and  batteries,  that 
the  Goddess  of  Virginity  ca7inot  withstand  them :  give  gifts, and  bribes  to  move 
Penelope,  and  unth  threats  able  to  terrific  Susanna,    How  many  Proserpina^ 
tvith  those  catchpoles  doth  Pluto  take  f     These  are  the  sleepy   rods,  with 
which  their  souls  touched,  descend  to  hell ;  this  the  glew  or  lime  with  which 
the  wings  of  the  minde  once  taken,  cannot  fly  e  away ;  the  divels  ministers  to 
allure,  entise,  Sfc,     Many  yong  men  and  maids,  without  all  question,  arc  in- 
veagled  by  these  Eumenides  and  their  associates.     But  these  are  trivial  and 
well  known.   The  most  slye,  dangerous,  and  cunning  bawdes,  are  your  knavish 
physicians,  empyricks,  mass-priests,  monks,  "Jesuits,  and  friers.     Though  it 
be  against  Hippocrates  oath,  some  of  them  will  give  a  dram,  promise  to  restore  i 
maiden-heads,  and  do  it  without  danger;  make  an  abort  if  heed  be,  keep' 
down  their  paps,  hinder  conception,  procure  lust,  make  them  able  with  Saty-  j 
rions,  and  now  and  then  step  in  themselves.     No  monastery  so  close,  house  so  / 
private,  or  prison  so  well  kept,  but  these  honest  men  are  admitted  to  censure  ■ 
and  ask  questions ;  to  feel  their  pulse,  be  at  their  bed  side,  and  all  under  pre- 
tence of  giving  physick.     Now  as  for  monks,  confessors,  and  friers,  as  he  said,  ( 

'  Non  audet  Stygius  Plato  tentare  quod  audet  I         That  Stygian  Pluto  dares  not  tempt  or  do, 

Effrenis  monachus,  plenaque  fraudis  anus.  |         What  an  old  hag  or  monk  will  undergo : 

Either  for  himself  to  satisfie  his  own  lust ;  for  another,  if  he  be  hired  thereto ; 
or  both  at  once,  ha  zing  such  excellent  means.  For  under  colour  of  visitation, 
auricular  confession,  comfort  and  penance,  they  have  free  egress  and  regress, 
and  corrupt,  God  knows  how  many.  They  have  so  many  trades,  some  of 
them,  practise  physick,  use  exorcisms,  &c. 

t  That  whereas  was  wont  to  walk  an  elfe,  I         In  every  bush  and  under  every  tree, 

There  now  walks  the  Umiter  himselfe,  |         There  needs  no  other  incubus  but  he. 

•'In  the  mountains  betwixt  Dauphine  and  Savoy,  the  friers  perswaded  the  good 

■*  Af^vste  olus  onus  vendebat,  et  rogo,  inquam,  mater,  nunquid  scis  ubi  ego  habitem  ?  delfctata  ilia 
urbHuitiite  tara  stuItA,  et,  quid  nesciam?  fnquit :  consurrexitqne  et  ccrpit  me  pnecederc;  di^-inam  ego 
puiabtiin,  Sn:.  nudos  video  meretrices  et  in  lupanar  me  adductum,  sero  execratus  aninil«v.'  insidius. 
'  Plautus  Menech.  <>  Promissis  ererberant,  moUlunt  dufciloqullA,  et  opportunum  tempus  aurupantim 
l.-uiueos  ingerunt  quos  vix  Lucretia  vitaret;  e^ram  parant  quam  vel  satur  Hippolitus  mmicret,  &c.  Hn 
sani'  sunt  virgo*  suporifera?  qnibns  contactae  anlma;  ad  Ormm  descendant ;  hoc  gluten  quo  compactu*  men- 
tiiini  ul;i;  evoiare  ncqueunt.diiriouis  oncillJB,  qute  sollicitant,  Afc.  'See  the  practices  of  the  .lesults, 

Aiigliie  edit.  l^M).         .  ^  .iiiu.  Silv.  s  Chaucer  lu  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  **  II.  Stephanus  Apol. 
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\  wives  to  counterfeit  themselves  possessed,  that  their  husbands  might  givethai 
;  free  access ;  and  were  so  familiar  in  those  dayes  with  some  of  them,  that,  as  o« 
:  ^observes,  wenches  could  not  sleep  in  their  beds  for  necromantick  friers:  tid 
the  good  abbess,  in  Bocace,  may  in  some  sort  witness,  that  rising  betimes, 
{  mistook  and  put  on  the  friers  breeches  instead  of  her  vail  or  hat.     You  have 
I  heard  the  story,  I  presume  of  J  Paulina,  a  chaste  matron  in  .Sgesippus,  whoB 
one  of  Isis  priests  did  prostitute  to  Mundus  a  yong  knight,  and  made  her  be- 
leeve  it  was  their  god  Anubis.     Many  such  pranks  are  played  by  our  Jesuits; 
sometimes  in  their  own  habits,  sometimes  in  others,  like  souldiers,  courtiers,  dti- 
\  zens,  scholiars,  gallants,  and  women  themselves.    Proteus  like,  in  all  forms  and    I 
j  disguises,  that  go  abroad  in  the  night,  to  inescate  and  beguile  yong  women,orto    | 
have  their  pleasure  of  other  mens  wives :  and  if  we  may  believe  ^'soroe  relatioiis,    i 
they  have  wardrops  of  several  suits  in  their  colledges  for  that  purpose.    Howso-    i 
ever  in  publike,  they  pretend  much  zeal,  seem  to  be  very  holy  men,  and  bitteriy    j 
preach  against  adultery,  fornication,  there  are  no  verier  bawdes  or  whoie-    : 
masters  in  a  country ;  '  Whose  souls  they  should  gain  to  God^  they  sacrifice    ■ 
to  the  divel.     But  I  spare  these  men  for  the  present. 
,       The  last  battering  engins,  are  philters,  amulets,  spells,  charms,  images, 
1 1  and  such  unlawful  means ;  if  they  cannot  prevail  of  themselves  by  the  help  of 
j ;  bawds,  panders,  and  their  adherents,  they  will  flye  for  succour  to  the  difd 
'  himself.     I  know  there  be  those  that  deny  the  divel  can  do  any  such  thing, 
(Crato,  epist,  2.  lib.  med.)  and  many  divines,  Uiat  there  is  no  other  fascinatioo 
then  that  which  comes  by  the  eys,  of  which  I  have  formerly  spoken ;  and  if 
ou  desire  to  be  better  informed,  read  Camerarius  oper,  subcis,  cent,  2.  c.  5. 
t  was  given  out  of  old,  that  aThessalian  wench  had  bewitched  king  Phillip  to 
dote  upon  her,  and  by  philters  enforced  his  love  ;  but  when  Olympia  the  queen 
saw  the  maid  of  an  excellent  beauty,  well  brought  up,  and  qualified :  iW, 
quoth  she,  were  the  philtei*s  which  inveagled  king  Phillip;  those  the  true  charms, 
as  Henry  to  Rosamund : 

>■  One  accent  flrom  thy  lips,  the  blood  more  wunns, 
Then  all  their  philters,  exorcisms  and  charms. 

With  this  alone  Lucretia  brags  in  **Aretine,  she  could  do  more  tlien  all  pUo* 
sophers,  astrologers,  alchymists,  necromancers,  witches,  and  the  rest  of  the 
crew.  As  for  hearbs  and  philters,  I  could  never  skill  of  them,  The  sole 
philter  that  ever  I  used,  was  kissing  and  embracing ,  by  which  alone  I  mode 
men  rave  like  beasts  stupified,  and  compelled  them  to  worship  me  like  as 
idol.  In  our  times  'tis  a  common  thing,  saith  Erastus  in  his  book  de  Lamh 
for  witches  to  take  upon  them  the  making  of  these  philters,  ^  to  force  me%  csd 
women  to  love  and  hate  whom  they  will ;  to  cause  tempests,,  diseases^  jfC. 

by  charms,  spels,  characters,  knots.     "Phic  Thessala  vendit  philtra. 

S^  Hierome  proves  that  they  can  do  it,  (as  in  Hilarius  life,  epist,  lib,  3.)  \^ 
hath  a  story  of  a  yong  man,  that  with  a  philter  made  a  maid  road  for  the 
love  of  him ;  which  maid  was  after  cured  by  Hilarian.     Such  instances  1 
finde  in  John  Nider,  Formicar,  lib,  5.  cap,  5.     Plutarch  records  of  Lucullus 
that  he  died  of  a  philter ;  and  that  Cleopatra  used  philters  to  inveagle  Anthony, 
amongst  other  allurements.     Eusebius  reports  as  much  of  Lucretius  the  poet. 
Panormitan,  lib,  4.  de  gest,  Alphonsiy  hath  a  story  of  one  Stephan  a  Neapo- 
litan knight,  that  by  a  philter  was  forced  to  run  mad  for  love.     But  of  all 
others,  that  which  *!  Petrarch  epist,  famil.  lib,  1.  ep,  5,  relates  of  Charlsthe 

I  Bale.  Puellce  in  lectls  dormlre  non  poterant.  i  Idem  Josephus  lib.  18.  am.  4.  ^4  Liber  edit. 

Aufnistse  Vindelicorum  An.  1608.  'Quarum  anlmas  lucrari  debent  Deo,  sacrlficant  diabolo.  ■*  M. 

Drayton  Her.  epist.  "  Pomodidascalo  dial.  Ital.  Latin,  fact,  a  Gasp.  Barthlo.    Plus  poaaam  qnam 

omnes  philosophi,  astrologi,  necromantici,  &c.  8ol&  saUvA  inungens.  1.  amplexu  et  baaUa  tam  ftuioae 

fUrere,  tam  bestialiter  obstupefieri  co{=gi,  ut  instar  idoli*  me  adorftrlnt.  *  Sags  omnes  aibi  arrogant 

notltiam,  et  facultatcm  in  amorem  alliciendi  quoa  velint ;  odia  inter  conjuges  serendl,  tcmpeatates  cxd- 

tandi,  morbo»  Infligendi,  &c.  v  Juvenaiia  Sal.  *\\^«tKi  t«;t«ti  U«n.  Kommanntoa  de  mir.  raoit.  Hb. 

7.  cap.  14.  P^rdfteanMVlt  muliercoiam  quandim,  m\Uk  axn\\cs!ii\]Kx%  ac<^«K»A«VQnaBk  coBb.  fadHcnatlMW 

giiorum  et  dolore. 
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great,  is  most  memorable :  He  foolishly  doted  upon  a  woman  of  mean  favour  / 
and  condition,  many  years  together;  wholly  delighting  in  her  company,  to  the  [ 
great  grief  and  indignation  of  his  friends  and  followers.     When  she  was  dead,  ; 
he  did  embrace  her  corps,  as  Apollo  did  the  bay-tree,  for  his  Daphne,  and 
caused  her  coffin  (richly  embalmed  and  decked  with  jewels)  to  be  carried  ' 
about  with  him,  over  which  he  still  lamented.     At  last  a  venerable  bishop  that 
followed  his  court,  pray'd  earnestly  to  God  (commiserating  his  lord  and  masters 
case)  to  know  the  true  cause  of  this  mad  passion,  and  whence  it  proceeded ;  it  ■ 
was  revealed  to  him,  in  fine,  that  the  cause  of  the  emperors  mad  love  lay  -. 
under  the  dead  womans  tongue.     The  bishop  went  hastily  to  the  carkass,  and  , 
took  a  small  ring  thence ;  upon  the  removal,  the  emperour  abhorr'd  the  corse,  : 
and  instead  **  of  it,  fell  as  furiously  in  love  with  the  bishop ;  he  would  not  suffer  i 
him  to  be  out  of  his  presence :  which  when  the  bishop  perceived,  he  flung  the  ! 
ring  into  the  midst  of  a  great  lake,  where  the  king  then  was.     From  that  houre  - 
the  emperour  neglecting  all  his  other  houses,  dwelt  at "  Ache,  built  a  fair  house 
in  the  midst  of  the  marsh,  to  his  infinite  expence,  and  a  ^temple  by  it,  where 
after  he  was  buried,  and  in  which  city  all  his  posterity  ever  since  use  to  be  ■ 
crowned.     Marcus  the  heretick  is  accused  by  Ireneeus  to  have  inveagled  a 
yong  maid  by  this  means ;  and  some  writers  speak  hardly  of  the  lady  Eleanor 
Cobliani,  that  by  the  same  art,  she  circumvented  Humphrey  duke  of  Glocester 
to  be  her  husband.     Sycinius  ^milianus  summoned  ^  Apuleius  to  come  before 
Ciieius  Maximus,  proconsul  of  Africk,  that  he  being  a  poor  fellow,  had  be- 
witched  by  philters^  Pudentilla^  an  ancient  rich  matron,  to  love  him;  and 
being  worth  so  many  thousand  sesterces,  to  be  his  wife.     Agrippa  lib.  1 .  cap. 
48.  occult,  philos.  attributes  much  in  this  kinde  to  philters,  amulets,  images  : 
and  Salmutz.  com.  in  Pancirol.  Tit.  10.  de  Horol.  Leo  Afer.  lib.  3.  saith,  'tis 
an  ordinary  practice  at  Fez  in  Afirick,  prcestigiatores  ibi  plures,  qui  cogunt 
amores  et  concubitus:  as  skilful  all  out  as  that  Hyperborean  magitian,  of 
whom  Cleodemus,  in  ^Lucian,  tells  so  many  fine  feats,  perform'd  in  this  kind. 
But  Erastus,  Wierus,  and  others,  are  against  it;  they  grant,  indeed,  such 
things  may  be  done,  but  (as  Wierus  discourseth,  lib.  3.  de  Lamiis  cap.  37.)  not 
by  charms,  incantations,  philters,  but  the  divel  himself ;  lib.  5.  cap.  2.  he  con- 
tends as  much ;  so  doth  Freitagius  noc.  med.  cap.  74.  Andreas  Cisalpinus  cap. 
5.  and  so  much  Sigismundus  Schereczius  cap.  9.  de  hirco  nocturnOj  proves  at 
large.     ^  Unchast  women  by  the  help  of  these  witches,  the  divels  kitchen 
maids,  have  their  loves  brought  to  them  in  the  night,  and  carried  back  again  by 
a  phantasm,  flying  in  the  air,  in  the  likeness  of  a  goat.     I  have  ^ear^f  (saith 
he)  divers  confess,  that  they  have  been  so  carried  on  a  goats  back  to  their 
sweet  hearts,  many  miles  in  a  night.     Others  are  of  opinion  that  these  feats, 
which  most  suppose  to  be  done  by  charms  and  philters,  are  meerly  effected 
by  natural  causes;  as,  by  mans  blood  chimically  prepared,  which  much  avails, 
saith  Ernestus  Burgranius,  in  Lucernd  vita  et  mortis  Indice,  ad  amorem  con- 
ciliandum  et  odium,  (so  huntsmen  make  their  dogs  love  them,  and  farmers 
tlicir  pullen)  His  an  excellent  philter,  as  he  holds;  sed  vulgo prodere grande 
nefas,  but  not  fit  to  be  made  common  :  and  so  be  mala  insana,  mandrake 
roots,  mandrake  *  apples,  pretious  stones,  dead  mens  cloaths,  candles,  mala 
hacchica,  pants  porcinus,  Hippomanes,  a  certain  hair  in  a  ^  wolfs  tail,  &c.  of 
which    Rliasis,  Dioscorides,  Porta,  Wecker,   Rubeus,    Mizaldus,   Albertus, 
treate  :  a  swallows  heart,  dust  of  a  doves  heart,  multum  valent  Ungues  vipe- 
rarum,  cerebella  asinorum,  tela  equina,  palliola  quibus  infantes  obvoluti 
nascuntur,  funis  strangulati  hominiSf  lapis  de  nido  aquilce,  SfC.     See  more 

'  Kt  inde  totus  in  epiacopum  furere,  ilium  colere.         *  Aquisgranum,  vulgo  Aixe.         *  Immenso  Bumptu 
templiim  et  tedes,  fee.  *  Apolog.  Quod  PudentiUam  Tidnain  ditem  et  provectiorit  letatis  foeminam  can. 

tatninibus  in  amorem  sui  pellexisset.  *  Philopaeudo,  Tom.  9.  ^  Impudicie  mulieres  operl  veneli- 

(-arumf  diaboll  coquanim,  amatom  suoa  ad  ae  noctu  ducunt  et  reducunt,  ministerio  hire!  in  a£re  voIantJa : 
miiltoA  novi  qui  hoc  faatl  sunt,  &c.  *  Mandrake  apples,  Lemniua  lib.  herb.  bib.  c.  2.  7  Ol*  wliich 

read  PUn.  lib.  8.  cap.  22.  et  Ub.  13.  c.  25.  et  QulntiUanum  Ub.  7. 


y,cit«j&.»«  v&MTTo/.  M4.i4<:)j»Ai.  i«i&.  4.  ire. 

•  ^      ■'«••         «•       a. 

'm'Jt.  .    v.  ■.       .«i<<:.«  ^.(^  •-.■.^  ".  .*..rj." 


:4r  :i:xy.':':x;i::./:^:  :r ::.-'':.-<:  .'i^^r.:.  h.ippt.v.  k5  s;ic&  pover  ft*  ifaat  talk  cf 
,  c:  \'f,t.  *'.  .^rh4^V:<';  ^'.r'l.r  ;  ,:.  'xLch.  ftouth  *  Naiaia  CotaeSv  ijpg-fByai 
id/Ali»/inr,^,pUa4a^tnii*.4u.**itnf.t4.p^rtM:asu9ikS.  ttfitiffirt  rcntUiffcckn 
I  all  vjiif.kcra/i  to  tnjor^.*  lor^,  ^'is  contained.  Read  naore  o^tlwKk 
'ip^/a  <^«  '>'':-ic^f.  Pf-*foi.  UK,  I.  c4/>.  •>>  cf  45.  Maikos  muiUjSc, part.  1. 
M^  7,  I>:lrio  /<rm.  '2.  q  lait.  i.  lib.  -i.  Wjrnis.  Pompooatiiis,  esp.  d.  ir 
xA<a/.      Fi/:ifiij4  /4/y.  I  ;.      Tr>fA.  plat.  CalcagwLmuM,  arc. 

Mt.MB.  IV. 

Slbsi/t.  I. — Symptomtt  or  tx'jns  of  Love-Mtlancholff  :  m  Body, 

Min/Jc  ;  good,  h'ld^  Src. 

^YMKTOMf.s  arr:  frit  her  of  Wiy  or  rniticie:  of  body;  paleness,  l<*aiwfc>— 
K'HH,  ^r.  '  Pallidus  omnis  nmans,  color  hie  est  aptus  amanfi.  as  the 
•I  *J#rw:riU:H  lov«:rs  :f*.cit  amor  maciem^  love  causeth  leanDeas.  ^  ArioeBBa 
flishi  c.  '^'^  makes  hollow  fjys,  drlness^  symptomei  of  this  disease,  logo 
liing  to  ther/iMfilveSf  or  atAinij  as  if  they  saw  or  heard  tome  delectable  oIh 
t,  \i\\\t-r\t}\'d,lih.2.ohservat.  cap.l ,  Laurentius  cap.  10.  JClianiu  Moo* 
.ijH  de  f!cr.  anujre,     l^ri^ius  epist»  24.  lib.  1.  epist,  med.  deliver  as  much; 

put  cx$anf/uf!  jfallctj  corpus  gracile,  oculi  cart,  lean,  pole ; ui 

lis  qui  prtittil  caicibus  angucm^  liollow  ey*d,  their  cys  are  hidden  in  their 
nU;  '■  Tencrque  nitidi  corporis  cecidit  decor ;  They  pine  away,  and  look  ill 
]i  Wilkin^;,  rarcH,  si^hs, 

Kt  f|iii  tiTii'lmnt  ■ic^nn  Phii-befl*  fairiii 
0(  nil,  nilill  frentilr  iiec  patrium  micmnt. 

ith  (^roiiriH,  ti''i<'^^>  sad ii< •.-»»,  (liihi(;ss, 

'  Nulla  jam  Cereris  subit 

(  iini  uut  nalutin, 

lit  of  apiMrlito,  &c.  A  reason  of  all  thisf"  Jason  Pratensis  ^ves;  because 
thr.  distractitm  of  the  spirits,  the  liver  doth  not  perform  his  pari,  mor 
'IIS  thr  aliment  into  bloud  as  it  ought;  and  for  that  cause^  the  members 
;  weak  for  want  of  sustenance  ;  they  are  lean  and  pine,  as  the  hearbs  of 
f  yard  an  do  this  month  of  May,  for  want  of  rain.  The  ^een  sickness, 
*rvi'nrv,  (»n.oii  ]iap[M:rictli  to  yong  women ;  a  cachexia  or  an  evil  habit  to 
!ii ;  lH!MiduH  their  ordinary  sij^hH,  complaints  and  lamentations,  which  are 

)  fnfqiiciit.     As  drops  from  a  still, ut  occluso  stillat  ab  igne  liquor ^ 

ill  ('lipids  fin?  pn>voke  tears  from  a  true  lovers  eys, 

k  'llivmlRlily  Man  dlil  ofl  fur  Veniia  iihreek, 


7 
l*rlvll)r  tiiiiUliiliig  hi«  hurrld  chtH'k 

With  wuiiiMiliih  Uewrtt"  ■■  —  ■ 


'  ignla  dUtillat  In  undat, 

Teatifl  erlt  largus  qui  xlgat  ora  Uquor, 


111  iiiiiiiy  Hiicli  like  passions.  When  Chariclca  was  enamored  on  Tlieagines, 
I  i  Ii'li(MioriiH  sets  her  out,  she  was  half  distracted,  and  spake  she  knew  not 

Llli.  1 1 .  r.  H.  Vmerr  Impllrat  cot,  qui  tx  co  blbunt.    Iclein  Ov.  Met.  4.    Strabo.  G«og.  1. 14.       •  Itod 
lii'UnUurii  ilr>rrlpl.  drr.  In  Aqiilagrano.  ^  llaltheua  Veneris,  In  quo  muvlUui,  et  dulda  colloqvla* 

rviilrnllw,  rt  IiUikUUw,  ■uaalunra,  flrauiles  et  vcneflda  liicludcbantur.  «  Ovid.  Fadt  hnnc  aarar 

•  (Hiliirrm.  Mvt.  4.  '  Slfpui  vjua  Ruut  proAindltaa  oculontm,  priratlo  lachmnarum,  snaplriB,  aamc 

•nt  atbl,  AC  al  quid  drlfctalHIr  vidcrvnt,  aut  audlrvnt.  •■  .Svneca  Flip.  '  Seneca  Hip.  ff  De 

rlila  tTrrlirl  dr  vnit.  ainorv.  Ob  Rplrituum  dlatrartlonem  hepur  officio  suo  non  ftingltnr,  nee  veittt  alU 
Ilium  hi  aaiiKulnriiit  ut  delical.  Rrm  membra  debllla,  ot  pcnurla  lUlbUla  sued  marcescunt,  aqivlentqiw 
lirrlia*  hi  luirtii  mcu  hoc  mrniN*  Majio  Zeriacns  ub  Imhrlum  defectum.  ^  Ftery  Queen  1.  S.  cant.  11 J 

iiatiir,  Kiiitilrm.  *i.  >  Ub.  4.  Animo  errat,  et  quldvli  obvlum  hiqultiu,  vlgUlaa  abaque  caniaA  sua*' 

•li  Ft  aui-t'iiiii  ror|KirlR  aulillii  amltlt. 
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what ;  sighed  to  herself,  lay  much  awake,  and  was  lean  upon  a  sudden ;  and 
when  she  was  besotted  on  her  son-in-law,  ^pallor  deformis,  marcentes  ocuU, 
Sfc.  she  had  ugly  paleness^  hollow  eys,  restless  thoughts,  short  wind,  &c« 
Eurialus,  in  an  epistle  sent  to  Lucretia  his  mistress,  complains  amongst  other 
grievances,  tu  mihi  et  somni  et  ciln  usutn  abstulisti,  thou  hast  taken  my 
stomack  and  my  sleep  from  me.     So  he  describes  it  aright ; 


'  His  sleep,  his  meat,  his  drink,  is  him  bereft. 
That  lean  he  waxeth,  and  dry  as  a  shaft. 
His  eys  hollotr  and  grisly  to  behold. 


His  hew  pale  and  ashen  to  unlMd, 

And  solitary  he  was  erer  alone. 

And  waldng  all  the  nigfat,  making  mone. 


Theocritus  Edyl,  2.  makes  a  fair  maid  of  Delphos  in  love  with  a  yong  man 
of  Minda,  confess  as  much ; 


Ut  vidi  Qt  insanii,  nt  animus  mlhl  male  affectos  cat, 
Misero}  mihi  forma  tabescebat,  neqne  amplius  pom- 
pom 
Ullam  corabam,  aut  quando  domum  redieram 

No  sooner  seen  I  had,  bat  mad  I  was. 
My  beauty  fall'd,  and  I  no  more  did  care 
For  any  pomp ;  I  knew  not  where  I  was. 


Novi,  sed  me  ardcns  qnidam  morbus  consumebat. 
Decv^nii  in  lecto  dies  decern,  et  nodes  decem, 
DefluelMmt  capite  capilll,  ipsaque  sola  reliqua 
Ossa  et  cutis. 

But  sick  I  was,  andevU  I  did  Hue; 

I  lay  upon  my  bed  ten  dayes  and  nights, 

A  soeleton  I  was  in  all  mens  sights. 


All  these  passions  are  well  expressed,  by  °*  that  heroical  poet,  in  the  person  of 

Dido ; 


At  lion  infelix  animl  Phoenissa,  nee  unquam 
Sol vi  tar  in  somnos,  oculisque  ac  pectore  amorea 
Accipit ;  ingeminant  cons,  rursusque  reanrgens 
Swvit  amor,  &c. 


Unhappy  Dido  could  not  sleep  at  all. 
But  lies  awake,  and  takes  no  rest : 

And  up  ahe  gets  again,  whilst  care  and  grief. 
And  raging  love  torments  her  breast. 


Accius  Sanazarius  Eyloga  2.  de  Galated,  in  the  same  manner,  fains  his 
Lycoris  °  tormenting  her  self  for  want  of  sleep ;  sighing,  sobbing,  and  lament- 
ing ;  and  Eustatliius  in  his  Ismenias,  much  troubled,  and  ^panting  at  heart,  at 
the  sight  of  his  mistress  j  he  could  not  sleep ;  his  bed  was  thorns,  p  All  make 
leanness,  want  of  appetite,  want  of  sleep,  ordinary  symptomes ;  and  by  that 
means  they  are  brought  often  so  low,  so  much  altered,  and  changed,  that  as 
"1  he  jested  in  the  comoedy,  one  can  scarce  know  them  to  be  the  same  men, 

Attenuant  Juvenum  vigilatn  corpora  noctes, 
Curaque,  et  Immcnso  qui  fit  amora  dolor. 

Many  such  symptomes  there  are  of  the  body,  to  discern  lovers  by  ; ''  quis 

ctiim  bene  celet  amorem  ?  Can  a  man,  saith  Solomon,  Prov.  6.  27.  carry 
fire  in  his  bosome  and  not  bum  ?  it  will  hardly  be  hid,  though  tliey  do  all 
tliey  can  to  hide  it,  it  must  out,  plus  quam  mille  notis — it  may  be  described, 
^  Quoque  magis  tegitur,  tectus  magis  cBstuat  ignis.  Twas  Antiphanes  the 
coinoedians  observation  of  old,  love  and  drunkenness  cannot  be  concealed, 
celare  alia  possis,  hcBC  prcBter  duo,  vini  potum,  Sfc,  words,  looks,  gestures, 
all  will  betray  them  :  but  two  of  the  most  notable  signs  are  observed  by  the 
pulse  and  countenance.  When  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  was  sick  for 
Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and  would  not  confess  his  giief,  or  the  cause 
of  his  disease,  Erasistratus  the  physician  found  him,  by  his  pulse  and  counte- 
nance to  be  in  love  with  her,  ^  because,  that  when  she  came  in  presence,  or 
was  named,  his  pulse  varied,  and  he  blushed  besides.  In  this  very  sort,  was 
the  love  of  Callicles  the  son  of  Polycles,  discovered  by  Panacceus  the  physi- 
cian, as  you  may  read  the  story  at  large  in  "  Aristeenetus.  By  the  same 
signs,  Galen  brags,  that  he  found  out  Justa,  Boethius  the  consuls  wife,  to 
dote  on  Pylades  Uie  player :  because  at  his  name,  still,  she  both  altered  pulse 
and  countenance,  as  ^  Folyarchus  did  at  the  name  of  Argenis.  Frandscus 
Valesius,  I.  3.  controv.  13.  med,  contr,  denies  there  is  any  such  pulsus 
aviatorius ;  or,  that  love  may  be  so  discerned ;  but  Avicenna  confirms  this 
of  Galcn,  out  of  his  experience,  lib,  3.  Fen.  1.  and  Gordonius,  cap,  20. 

k  Apuleiufl.  I  Chaucer  in  the  Knights  tale.  ■  Vlrg.  JEn.  4.  ■  Dum  Taga  passim  sidera  fuigentK 
nuraerat  lonras  tctrlcos  boras,  et  solUcito  nixus  cubito  suq>irando  Tlsoera  rumpit.  •Sallebat  crelnro  tre- 
pidum  cor  ad  aspectum  Ismenes.  p  Gordonius,  c.  20.    Amittunt  sspe  dbum,  potum,  et  maccratur  inda 

tutuin  corpus.  n  Ter.  Eunuch.  Dii  bcmi,  quid  hoc  est,  adeone  homines  mutari  ex  amore,  ut  non  cognoscaa 
euiidem  esse !  '  Ovid.  ■  Orid.  Met.  4.  *  Ad  ^ua  nomen  rubebat,  et  ad  aspectum  pulaua  vanebatiir.. 
Flutar.       •  Epiat.  13.       *  Barck.  lib.  I.    Ocull  medico  tremore  errabant. 


A  L^ce-JieloMckol^.  [Part.  3.  Sec  1 

Th^ir  fniUe.  A«  uiith,  ii  innrdiHaU  and  Sfcift.  if  ike  po  6ir,  wk^Mm  kg  lata, 
n^iiiii  t!:fnii.  24.  lih.  1.  m«</.  ^.p'ut,  N'.*L=aniia  lib.  4.  mmwur.  ^y>.  sy/.  b»- 
7m  ;  Vale«f:u4d«:  Taf'irira,  Gui^.vrnu^.  frac^.  15.  Vaikrii^Ia  sets  dovs  tns 
si  ^yrnfiUime  ;  *  Di/fermc^  oJimUe,  ntffUct  oj  busimess,  Ka^t  oj  Mlefp^ofUx 
hi,  hhiihiugn,  tuhen  th^trt  xiamj  fipff.ck  of  i heir  nustrtss,  are  ^uxMifeit saw- 
it  aiitfjii'^'i  tlie  r'T«>r.  Jo^pfiiis  Stnjthius  that  Potooian.  in  the  dlk  booknp. 
.  or*  his  ii' A:Uiuf:  fA'  pul^.-s,  holds,  that  this,  and  all  other  pa%rions  of  the 
ndf;,  may  U:  di.^jowrrc:*]  hy  the  puUe.  *  And  if  ifou^  Mriil  kmomr^  saith  be. 
iKthar  the  m*in  suspected  he  iuth  or  such,  touch  their  arteries j  inc.  And 
hn  fourth  )x>hA,  14  chai^tr.-r,  hr;  sp'.-aks  of  this  particular  k>Te  pulie;  'Late 
ikc/i  an  uneqnall  puUe,  Jfc.  he  ^ives  instance  of  a  gentlewoman,  ^a  patient 
hi.H,  nhorri  hy  this  ni'.ari'),  h»^  fjund  to  be  much  enamored,  and  vhh  whom; 
narnod  many  \f('r?t'iu-^,  hut  at  the  ld«t  when  his  name  came  whom  he  siu- 
"tir/i,  ^'her  palsr.  hfjjan  to  rarij^  and  to  teat  iwifter,  and$o  bjf  ofiemfeeliMg 
r  puiMe,  he  pi:rcuv':d  what  the  tnatt^r  vlos,  Apollonius  Argonaut,  lib,  4. ■ 
rftir.-allv  sf:ttiritr  down  \\%i:  iricetins:  of  Jason  and  Medea,  makes  them  both  to 
j-^h  at  one  anotliers  si^^ht,  and  at  the  first  they  were  not  able  to  speak. 

'  lotu*.  Pmnneno, 

Tremo,  hrrtrcoiiue.  puatquam  fttpcxi  haac ; 

i»;dria  treml>led  at  the  &i;^ht  of  Tiiais ;  others  sweat,  blow  short,  Cmm 

munt  ac  poplites, are  troubled  with  palpitation  of  heart  upon  the  like 

"aHJon,  cor  proximum  ori,  saith  '^  Aristienetus,  their  heart  at  their  mouth, 
px,  thcM;  burn  and  freezi:,  (for  love  is  tire,  ice,  hot,  cokl,  itch,  feaver, 
n/y,  plurisy,  what  not)  tliey  look  pale,  red,  and  commonly  blush  at  their 
It  rron^ress ;  and  i«jnii;tnnes  through  violent  agitation  of  spirits,  bleed  at  nose, 
when  hIio  iK  talked  of:  which  very  sign  *  Eustathius  makes  an  argument  of 
ncnes  affection  ;  that  when  5lie  met  her  sweet-heart  by  chance,  she  changed 
r  countenance,  to  a  maiden -blush.  Tis  a  common  tiling  amongst  lofen, 
'Amulphus  that  merry-conceited  bishop,  hath  well  expressed  in  a  fecete 
igrani  of  his : 

ItrriHi  forte*  flilii  dat  mp«inM  mXyort,  I     Their  facei  anairrr,  wid  by  bluUiif  ny, 

Kt  U'iMrr  lUTectum  pru<lit  iitnf|iie  jmrlor,  Ac.  \         Huw  both  affected  are,  they  do  bewray. 

it  tiie  UiHt  conjectures  are  taken  from  such  symptomcs  as  appear,  when 
'.y  are  Ixith  prescmt ;  all  tlieir  speeches,  amorous  glances,  actions,  lascivious 
4tures  will  Ixswray  them ;  they  cannot  contain  themselves,  but  that  they 
II  Ik;  Htill  kissing.  ^  Stralocrles  the  physician  upon  his  w*edding  dav,  when 
was  at  dinner.  Nihil prius  sorbUlavity  <juam  tria  basia  puelltB  pangeret^ 
uld  not  eat  his  meat  for  kissin>;  the  bride,  &c.  First  a  word,  and  then  a 
M ;  then  some  other  complement,  and  then  a  kiss ;  then  an  idle  question, 
;n  a  kiss;  and  when  lu;  hath  pumped  his  wits  dry,  can  say  no  more,  kissing 
(1  colling  are  never  out  of  season  :  ^  Hoc  non  deficit y  incipitque  semper^  i 
\  never  at  an  end ;  '  another  kiss,  and  then  another,  auotlier,  and  ■ 
other,  &c.  * 

— — ^  hue  adct  O  Thclayra Conie  kiia  me  Corlnna ! 

J  Centam  tMMla  rentieii. 
Cmtum  iNMta  iiiiliiM, 
Mllle  baHla  tnUlim, 
Kt  tut  mlllia  minioN, 
Quot  (pittJP  Mlrulo  marl, 
Quot  flunt  ■tdera  ccclo, 

.  (yutuUus  to  Lesbia. 

PuUiM  eonim  vt lox  et  InordinatuN,  «i  mulicr  qnam  amat  forte  transeat.  *  Slgna  mnt  cMwtio  ab 

lit  ojiere  liimieto,  prIraUo  iiomni,  fiiiii])lria  crebra,  nibor  cum  sit  sermo  de  re  amatA,  et  oommotto  pnliftt. 

niNH'ere  rlii  an  homhifff  Buiipec-U  tales  slnt,  tanvito  eonim  artcrias.  *  Amor  facit  Invqualea  m»di- 

n«.  ■Ill  nobllU  cujimaam  uxorc  quiim  nubolfacerem  adulteril  amore  fuiaae correptam  et  qnam  —-     v 

m,  Ar.  ^  Cirplt  iUlco  pulsus  varlnrl  ct  fvrri  i-elerius,  ct  sic  inTenl.  «  Eunuch,  act.  2.  ac.  2.     fi 

pist.  7.  lib.  3.  Teller  sudor  et  crelier  anhelitus,  palpitatio  cordis,  ttc.         *  Lib.  1 .         *'Lezoflensls  epis.     'n 
'US.        cTheodunis  prudromus  Amaranto  dial.    Gaulimu  Interpret.         ^  Betron.  CataL         'Scdanum     ^ 

usque  et  unum  Petam  a  tuts  labellls,  postque  unum  et  unum  et  unuzn,  dari  rogabo.    LoBchseut  Aiw- 
im.       i  Jo,  Hccundua  has.  7. 


Istls  purpnrels  genls, 
Istis  turgidulis  Isbria, 
Ocelltsque  loquamUs, 
Figam  continuo  Impetn } 
O  formosa  Nesera. 


i 


Mem.  4.  Subs.  1 .]  Symptomes  of  Love.  B5S 


Da  mihi  bwia  mille,  delnde  centum, 
Dein  mille  altera,  da  aecunda  centum, 
Dein  usque  altera  mllUa,  deinde  centum. 


^  ftnt  give  ao  hundred. 

Then  a  thonaand,  then  another 
Hundred,  then  unto  the  other 
Add  a  thousand,  and  so  more,  &c. 


'Till  you  equall  with  the  store,  all  the  grass,  &c.  So  Venus  did  by  her  Adonis ; 
the  Moon  with  Endymion ;  they  are  still  dallying  and  colling,  as  so  many 
doves:  Columbatimque  labra  conserentes  labiis;  and  that  with  alacrity  and 
courage ; 

I  Affligunt  ayide  corpus,  junguntque  salivas 
Oris,  et  insplrant  prensantes  dentibus  ora. 

™Tam  impresso  ore  ut  vix  inde  labra  detrahanty  cervice  reclinata,  as 
Lamprias  in  Lucian  kissed  Thais;  Philippus  herein  Aristanetus,  amore 
lymphato  tarn  furiose  adhcBsit,  ut  vix  labra  solvere  esset,  totumque  os  mihi 
conirivit;  ^Aretines  Lucretia,  by  a  suiter  of  hers  was  so  saluted;  and  'tis  their 
ordinary  fashion. 

denies  llludunt  seepe  labeUis, 

Atque  premunt  arete  adfigentes  oscula 

They  cannot,  I  say,  contain  themselves;  they  will  be  still  not  only  joy  ning 
hands,  kissing,  but  embracing,  treading  on  their  toes,  &c.  diving  into  their 
bosomes,  and  that  libenter^  et  cum  delectaiione,  as  p  Philostratus  confesseth 
to  his  mistress ;  and  Lamprias  in  Lucian,  Mammillaspremens,  per  sinum  clam 
dextrd,  Sfc,  feeling  their  paps,  and  that  scarce  honestly  sometimes :  as  the 
old  man  in  the  ^i.comoedy  well  observed  of  his  son,  Non  ego  te  videbam 
manum  huic  puellte  in  sinum  inserere  ?  Did  not  I  see  thee  put  thy  hand  into 
her  bosome  ?  go  to,  with  many  such  love  tricks.  'Juno  in  Lucian  Deorum,  Tom. 
3.  dial,  3.  complains  to  Jupiter  of  Ixion,*Ae  looked  so  attentively  on  her,  and 
sometimes  would  sigh  and  weep  in  her  company,  and  when  I  drank  by  chance 
and  gave  Ganymede  the  cup,  he  would  desire  to  drink  still  in  the  very  cup 
that  I  drank  of,  and  in  the  same  place  where  I  drank,  and  would  kiss  the  cup, 
and  then  look  steddily  on  me,  and  sometimes  sigh,  and  then  again  smile. 
If  it  be  so  they  cannot  come  neer  to  dally,  have  that  opportunity,  famiharity,  or 
acquaintance  to  confer  and  talk  together;  yet  if  they  be  in  presence,  their  eye 
will  bewray  them :  Ubi  amor  ibi  oculus,  as  tlie  common  saying  is,  where  I  look 
I  like,  and  where  I  like  I  love ;  but  they  will  lose  themselves  in  her  looks. 

Alter  in  alterius  jactautes  lumina  vultus, 
Quserebant  taciti  noster  ubi  esset  amor. 

They  cannot  look  off  whom  they  love ;  they  will  impregnare  eam  ipsis  oculis,  I 
dcflowre  her  with  their  eys ;  be  still  gazing,  staring,  stealing  faces,  smiling, 
glancing  at  her,  as  *  Apollo  on  Leucothoe,  the  Moon  on  her  "Endymion, 
when  she  stood  still  in  Caria,  and  at  Latmos  caused  her  chariot  to  be  stayed. 
They  must  all  stand  and  admire,  or  if  she  go  by,  look  after  her  as  long  as  they 
can  see  her ;  she  is  animcB  auriga,  as  Anacreon  calls  her ;  they  cannot  go  by 
her  door  or  window,  but  as  an  adamant,  she  draws  their  eys  to  it; 
though  she  be  not  there  present,  they  must  needs  glance  that  way,  and  look 
back  to  it.  Aristsenetus  of  ^Exithemus,  Lucian  in  his  Imagin.  of  himself, 
and  Tatius  of  Chtiphon  say  as  much ;  Ille  oculos  de  Leucippe  "^nunquam 
dcjiciebat ;  and  many  lovers  confess,  when  they  came  in  their  mistress  pre- 
sence, they  could  not  hold  off  their  eys,  but  looked  wistly  and  steddily  on 
her,  inconnivo  aspectu,  with  much  eagerness  and  greediness,  as  if  they  would 

look  thorow,  or  should  never  have  enough  sight  of  her. -fxis  ardens  ob- 

tutibus  heeret ;  So  she  will  do  by  him,  drink  to  him  with  her  eys,  nay  drink  him 
up,  devour  him,  swallow  him,  as  Martials  Mamurra  is  remembred  to  have  done : 

^  Translated  or  imitated  by  M.  B.  Jonson,  our  arch  poet  in  his  119  Ep.  ^Lucret.  L4.  "Lucian. 

dial.  Tom.  4.  Meret.  sed  et  aperlentes,  &c.  ■  Epist.  16.  »  Deducto  ore  longo  me  basio  demuleet. 

p  In  deliciis  mammas  tuas  tango,  &c.  < Terent.  ' Tom. 4.  Meret.  dial.  •  Attente  adeo  in  me  aspexit, 
et  interdum  ingemiscebat,  et  lachrymabatur.    Et  si  auando  bibens,  itc.  *  Quique  omnia  cemere  debes 

I^eucothAen  spectas  et  virgine  figis  in  unA  quos  mundo  del>es  oculos.  Ovid.  Met.  4.  *■  Lucian,  Tom.  3. 

Quoties  ad  Cariam  venis  currum  sistis,  et  dcsuper  aspectas.  *  Ex  quo  te  prlmum  ridi,  Pythla»  aUo  oculos 
vertere  non  fiilt.        ^  Lib.  4. 


\i  Love-Melancholy,  [Part.  3.  Sec.l 

^xil  molles  pueros,  oculisque  comedlt,  Sfc.  There  is  a  pleasant  stoty,  I 
s  purpose,  in  Naviyat,  Vertom,  lib,  3.  cap.  5.  The  Sultau  of  Sanatwii 
Arabia,  because  Vcrtoniannus  wus  fair  and  white  could  not  look  off  hb 
m  sun-rising  to  sun-sett iiiii:,  she  could  not  desist;  she  made  him  one  da 
ne  into  her  chamber,  et  yemina:  horae  spatio  intuebatur^  non  a  me  umqna 
lem  oculorum  avertebat,  me  observans  veluti  Cvpidinem  quendam,  for  t« 
urs  siKice  she  still  ^azcd  on  him.  A  yong  man  in  'Lucian  fell  in  love  wd 
nus  picture,  he  came  every  morning  to  her  temple,  and  there  continued  a 
\f  long,  y  from  sun- rising  to  sun -set,  unwilling  to  go  home  at  night,  aittio 
iv  against  the  goddess  picture,  he  did  continually  look  upon  her,  and  mutti 
Imnself  I  know  not  what.  If  so  be  they  cannot  see  them  whom  they  Ioti 
;y  will  still  be  walking  and  waiting  about  their  mistress  doors,  taking  a 
portunity  to  see  them,  as  in  ''Longus  Sophista,  Daphnis  and  Cloe,  tw 
ers,  were  still  hovering  at  one  anothers  gates ;  he  sought  all  occasions  to  I 
her  company,  to  hunt  in  suumicr,  and  catch  birds  in  the  frost,  about  bt 
hers  house  in  the  winter,  that  she  might  see  him,  and  he  her.  M  kirn 
lace  was  not  so  diligently  attended,  saith  Aretines  Lucretia,  as  my  Aokj 
\s  when  I  lay  in  Rome,  the  porch  and  street  was  ever  full  of  some,  walkin 
riding,  on  set  purpose  to  see  me ;  their  eye  was  still  upon  my  window,  ; 
jy  passed  by ;  they  could  not  choose  but  look  back  to  my  house  when  tJii 
re  past,  and  sometimes  hem  or  cough,  or  take  some  impertinent  occasic 
speak  aloud,  that  I  might  look  out  and  observe  them.  Tis  so  in  oth 
ices ;  *tis  common  to  every  lover ;  'tis  all  his  feUcity  to  be  with  her,  to  tal 
Lh  her,  he  is  never  well  but  in  her  company,  and  will  walk  ^  seven  or  eigi 
les  a  day,  through  the  street  where  she  dwells,  and  make  sleeveless  erram 
see  her;  plotting  still  where,  when,  and  how  to  visit  her : 

'  I^vesquc  sub  nocte  stuurri 
CompositA  repetuntur  horA. 

id  when  he  is  gone,  he  thinks  every  minute  an  hour,  every  hour  as  long  i 
lay,  ten  days  a  whole  year,  till  he  see  her  again.  ^  Tempora  si  numert 
ne  quce  ntimeramus  amantes.  And  if  thou  be  in  love,  thou  wilt  say  i 
),  Et  longum  formosa  vale,  farewell  sweet-heart,  vale  charissima  Argtm 
.  Farewell  my  dear  Argenis,  once  more  farewell,  farewell.  And  thoug 
is  to  meet  her  by  compact,  and  that  very  shortly,  perchance  to-morroi 
t  loath  to  depart,  he'l  take  his  leave  again,  and  again,  and  then  come  bac 
ain,  look  after,  and  shake  his  hand,  wave  his  hat  afiu*  off.  Now  gone,  1 
nks  it  long  till  he  see  her  again,  and  she  him  ;  the  clocks  are  surely  set  bacl 
3  hour's  past. 

*  Hospita  Demophoon  tua  te  Rodopheia  Phillis, 
Ultra  promiuuin  temput  abeaae  queror ; 

e  looks  out  at  window  still,  to  see  whether  he  come;  'and  by  repor 
lillis  went  nine  times  to  the  sea-side  that  day,  to  see  if  her  Demophoc 
^re  approaching ;  and  ^Troilus  to  the  city  gates,  to  look  for  his  Cressif 
le  is  ill  at  ease,  and  sick  till  slie  sec  him  again ;  peevish  in  tlie  mean  timi 
KX)ntent,  heavy,  sad,  and  why  comes  he  not?  where  is  he?  why  breaks  I 
omise?  why  tarries  he  so  long?  sure  he  is  not  well;  sure  he  hath  son 
schance ;  sure  he  forgets  himself  and  me ;  witli  infinite  such.  And  the 
nfident  again,  up  slie  gets,  out  she  looks,  listens  and  euquires,  harken 
ns,  every  man  afar  off  is  sure  lie,  every  stirring  in  the  street,  now  he 
ere,  that  s  he,  male  Aurora,  male  Soli  dicit,  dejeratque,  SfC.  the  longe 
y  that  ever  was;  so  she  raves, restless  and  impatient;  for  Amor  nonpadtt 

Dial,  amonim.  lAA  occasum  aolis  irgre  domum  rediens,  atque  totum  diem  ex  adreno  Dec  nede 

Id,  In  Ipaam  perpetoo  oculorum  ictus  direxit,  &c.  ■  f jIb.  i^.         ■  liegitm  palatfiim  iion  tarn  dlllger 

todlA  aeptam  fmt,  at*  cedea  meas  stipobnnt  fte.  ^  Vno  et  eodem  die  aexties  rel  aepllea  amliulaiit  p 

dem  platoam,  ut  v«l  tinico  amleie  sun*  rriiuntur  as]icctij.  lib.  .*i.  Theat.  mundf .  <  llor.  *>  OvI 

idU.       'Hygtuus.  fab.  5tt.    Ko  die  dicitur  nunies  ud  llttus  curriiiBe.       «  Chaucer. 
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moras,  love  brooks  no  delayes ;  the  time's  quickly  gone  diat*s  spent  in  her 
company,  the  miles  short,  the  way  pleasant,  all  weather  is  good  whilst  he  goes 
to  her  house,  heat  or  cold,  though  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head,  he  moves  not, 
wet  or  dry,  'tis  all  one,  wet  to  the  skin,  he  feels  it  not,  cares  not,  at  least,  for 
it,  but  will  easily  endure  it  and  much  more,  because  it  is  done  with  alacrity, 
and  for  his  mistress  sweet  sake ;  let  the  burden  be  never  so  heavy,  love  makes 
it  light.  ^  Jacob  served  seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  it  was  quickly  gone,  be- 
cause he  loved  her.  None  so  merry,  if  he  may  happily  enjoy  her  company  ; 
he  is  in  heaven  for  the  time ;  and  if  he  may  not,  dejected  in  an  instant,  soli- 
tary, silent,  he  departs  weeping,  lamenting,  sighing,  complaining. 

But  the  symptomes  of  the  minde  in  lovers  are  almost  infinite;  and  so 
diverse,  that  no  art  can  comprehend  them  ;  though  they  be  merry  sometimes, 
and  rapt  beyond  themselves  for  joy,  yet  most  part,  love  is  a  plague,  a  tor- 
ture, an  hell,  a  bitter  sweet  passion  at  last ;  ^Amor  melle  etfelle  est  fcecun- 
dissimusj  gustum  dat  dulcem  et  amarum,  Tis  siiavis  amaricies^  dolentia 
delectabilis,  hilars  tormentum ; 

J  £t  me  melle  beant  snayiora, 
Et  me  felle  necant  amariora ; 

Like  a  summer  fly  or  Sphines  wings,  or  a  rainbow  of  all  colours, 

Quae  ad  Scdis  nuUoa  oonveme  anreee  erant, 
Advenrus  nnbes  cKivlen,  quale  jnbar  Iridia, 

fair,  fowle,  and  full  of  variation,  though  most  part,  irksome  and  bad.  For 
in  a  word,  the  Spanish  inouisition  is  not  comparable  to  it;  a  torment  and 
^  execution  it  is,  as  he  cals  it  in  the  poet,  an  unquenchable  fire,  and  what 
not  ?  *  From  it,  saith  Austin,  arise  biting  careSy  perturbations j  passions ^  sor- 
rows,  fears  J  suspitions,  discontents,  contentions ,  discords,  wars,  treacheries, 
enmities, flattery,  cosening,  riot,  lust,  impudence,  cruelty,  knavery,  Sfc, 


-dolor,  querele. 


Ant  tl  triate  magli  potest  qnid  esse, 
Hot  tu  das  comltea,  Ne«ra,  y\im. 


Lamentatio,  lachryme  peremiea. 
Languor,  anxietas,  amaritudo : 

These  be  the  companions  of  lovers,  and  the  ordinary  symptomes,  as  the  poet 
repeats  them. 

■  In  amore  hsec  Insunt  vltia, 
Snroidones,  inlmldtle,  audadte, 
Bellum,  pax  ranmm»  &c. 


o  Insomnia,  eerumna,  error,  terror,  et  i^iga, 
Excogitantia,  excors  immodestia, 
Petulantla,  cupidltas,  et  materolentia ; 
Inhoiret  etlam  avlditas,  desldla,  injuria, 
Inopia,  contomellaet  dlapeodtiun,  ftc. 


In  love  these  vices  are;  suspicions. 
Peace,  war,  and  impudence,  detractions. 
Dreams,  cares,  and  errors,  terrors  and  affHghts, 
ImmodMt  pranks,  devices,  sleights  and  flights, 
Heart-bomhigs,  wants,  neglects ;  desire  of  wrong. 
Loss  continual,  expenoe  and  hurt  among. 


Every  poet  is  fuU  of  such  catalogues  of  love  symptomes ;  but  fear  and  sor- 
row may  justly  challenge  the  chief  place.  Though  Hercules  de  Saxonid 
cap,  3.  Tract,  de  melanch.  will  exclude  fear  from  Love-Melancholy,  yet  I 
am  otherwise  pers waded,  p  Res  est  solliciti  plena  timoris  amor.  Tis  full  of 
fear,  anxiety,  doubt,  care,  peevishness,  suspition,  it  turns  a  man  into  a  wo- 
man, which  made  Hesiod  (belike)  put  Fear  and  Paleness  Venus  daughters  : 

Muti  dypeos  atque  arma  secanU 

Alma  Venus  peperit  Pallorem,  unaque  TImorem : 

because  fear  and  love  are  still  linked  together.  Moreover,  they  are  apt  to 
mistake,  ampHfie,  too  credulous  sometimes,  too  full  of  hope  and  confidence, 
and  then  again  very  jealous,  unapt  to  believe  or  entertain  any  good  news. 
The  comical  Poet  hath  prettily  painted  out  this  passage  amongst  Uie  rest  in  a 
1  dialogue  betwixt  Mitio  and  .£schines,  a  gentle  father  and  a  love-sick  son. 
M.  Be  of  good  chear,  my  son,  thou  shall  have  her  to  wife.  JE.  Ah  father, 
do  you  mock  me  now  ?     M.    I  mock  thee,  why  ?     JE,    That  which  I  so 

■■Gen.  29.  20.       ■  Plautus Cistd.       i Stobasus  e Gisbco.       ^  Plantns.  Credo  m^o  ad  hominis  camifidnam 
amorem  inventum  esse.  '  De  cMtai.  lib.  23.  cap.  SO.    Ex  eo  oriuntur  mordaces  curse,  perturbatlones, 

moerores,  formidines,  insana  gandia,disGardlte,  lltea,  beUa,  InskUn,  iracundlae,  Inimidtitt,  fimadae,  adulatio. 
fraus,  fUrtum,  nequltla,  impudentia.  *  MarnUos.  1. 1.  ■  Ter.  Eunuch.  •  Plantus  Hercat.  p  Ovid. 
<t  Adelph.  Act.  4.  seen.  6.  M.  Bono  animo  es,  duces  uxorem  hanc,  iBschines.  X,  H«n,  pater,  num  tu  ludis 
me  nunc  ?    H.  Egone  te,  quamobrem  ?    X.  Quod  tam  mlserc  cupio,  &c. 


S  Lotie-Melaneholy.  [Part.  3.  Sec 

tiestly  desire  y  I  more  suspect  and  fear,  M.  Get  you  hame^  and  send^ 
•  to  be  your  wife,  JE.  What,  now,  a  wife?  now,  father  !  Sfc.  Tl 
jbts,  anxieties,  suspitions,  are  the  least  part  of  their  torments;  they  bra 
ny  times,  from  passions  to  actions ;  speak  fair  and  flatter ;  now  most 
iiious  and  willing,  by  and  by,  they  are  averse;  wrangle,  fight,  sm 
arrel,  langh,  weep :  and  he  that  doth  not  so  by  fits,  '  Lucian  holds,  is 
oughly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  So  their  actions  and  p 
ns  are  intermixt;  but  of  all  other  passions,  sorrow  hath  the  greal 
ire.  *  Love  to  many  is  bitterness  it  self;  rem  amaram^  Plato  calls  it 
tor  potion,  an  agony,  a  plague, 


Eriplt«  huic  pestem  perniciemque  mihi ; 
uin  mihl  Bubrepens  Imoa  ut  toqwr  in  artus, 
KxpuUt  ex  omnl  pectore  loetitias. 

ajdra  had  a  true  touch  of  this,  when  he  crye<l  out, 


O  Uke  away  this  plagoep  thia  — t—fciw  Aqb  hi 
Which  as  a  numlmeflae  orcr  All  1117  body. 
Expels  my  joyea,  and  makes  my  soul  ao  hcary. 


-*  O  Thaia,  utinam  eiiset  mihi 
ara  vqua  amoiit  tecum,  ac  pariter  fieret  ut 
at  hoc  tibl  dolervt  itidem.  ut  mihi  dolet. 


O  Thaia,  would  thou  hadst  of  these  my  prii 

pwt. 
Or  as  it  doth  me  now,  ao  It  would  meke  tkce  am 


had  that  yong  man,  when  he  roared  again  for  discontent; 

*■  Jactor,  crador,  agitor,  stimulor,  I  Exanimor,  feror,  diatrahor,  deripkir, 

Veraor  in  amorla  rot&  miser,  |  l.'bi  sum,  ibi  non  sura ;  aU  ooa  sum,  Ibl  est  «it 

I  am  vext  and  tossM,  and  rack't  on  fiOTea  wheel  i 
\l'here  not,  I  am  ;  but  where  am,  do  not  feel. 

e  Moon  in  ^Lucian,  made  her  monc  to  Venus,  that  she  was  almost  di 
love,  pereo  equidetn  amore,  and  after  a  long  tale,  she  broke  off  abnii 
lI  wept,  ^0  Venus,  thou  knowest  my  poor  heart.  Charmides  in  *  Luci 
s  so  impatient,  that  lie  sob^d  and  sighed,  and  tore  his  hair,  and  said 
»uld  hang  himself;  /  am  undone,  0  sister  Tryphena,  I  cannot  endure  tl 
'e  pangs,  what  shall  I  do?  Vos,  O  Dii  Averrunci^  solvite  me  his  cu 
yee  Gods,  free  me  from  these  cares  and  miseries,  out  of  the  anguish  of 
il,  ^Theocles  prays.  Shall  1  say,  most  part  of  a  lovers  life  is  fuU  of  ago 
xiety,  fear  and  grief,  complaints,  sighs,  suspitions  and  cares  (high  ho, 
irt  is  wo)  full  of  silence  and  irksome  solitariness ! 

Frequentinf^  shady  bowers  in  discontent. 
To  the  ayr  his  fhiitless  clamors  he  will  vent ; 

:ept  at  such  times  that  he  hath  lucida  intervalla,  pleasant  gales,  or  sud< 
erations ;  as  if  his  mistress  smile  upon  him,  give  him  a  good  look,  a  kiss 
cit  some  comfortable  message  be  brought  him,  his  service  is  accepted.  Sec 
He  is  then  too  confident  and  rapt  beyond  himself,  as  if  he  had  heard 
^htingale  in  the  spring  before  the  cuckow ;  or  as  '  Calisto  was  at  Melebi 
3sence,  Quis  unquam  hac  mortali  vitd  tarn  gloriosum  corpus  vid 
manitatem  transcendere  videor,  Sfc,  who  ever  saw  so  glorious  a  sig 
lat  man  ever  enjoyed  such  delight  ?  More  content  cannot  be  given  of 
kIs,  wished,  had,  or  hoped,  of  any  mortal  man.  There  is  no  happiness 
i  world  comparable  to  his,  no  content,  no  joy  to  this,  no  life  to  love,  hi 
paradise. 

Quls  me  uno  vtvlt  foelidor  ?  aut  magls  hac  est       I     ^^lio  lires  so  happy  as  my  self?  what  bliss 
Optandum  vlti  dicere  quis  poterit  ?  |      In  this  our  life,  may  be  compar*d  to  this  ? 

i  will  not  change  fortune  in  that  case  with  a  prince. 

^  Donee  gratus  eram  tibl, 
Persarum  vigui  rege  beatlor. 

le  Persian  kings  are  not  so  joviall  as  he  is ;  ^  O  festus  dies  hominis,  O  haf 
y ;  so  Cheerea  exclaims  when  he  came  from  Pamphila  his  sweetheart,  n 
sased; 

Nunc  est  profecto  interfld  cum  perpeti  me  poasem, 
Ne  hoc  gwidlum  contaminet  vita  aliqua  sgrltudlne ; 

Tom.  4.  dial,  amonim.  ■  Aristotle  2.  Rhet.  puts  love  therefore  in  the  Iraacfble  part.  Ovid.  • ' 
inch.  Act.  1.  ac.  3.        «  Plautus.         •  Tom.  3.  ^  Scia  quod  poathac  dlctums  ftwrlm.         «  Ton 

..  meret.    Tryphena,  Amor  me  perdit,  neque  malum  hoc  amplins  sustinere  poaaam.  'Aristsanc 

2.  eplst.  8.  ■  CcelestlDa,  act.  I.  Soncti  m^jore  ltetiti&  nun  flruuntur.  St  mihi  Deua  omnhim  veto 
talium  anmmam  conccdat,  non  magls,  &c.  ■  Catullus  de  LesblA.  ^  Hor.  ode  9.  Ub.  9.  •  Ac 
n.  6.  Eunuch.  Ttr. 
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3  He  could  find  in  his  heart  to  be  killed  instantly,  lest  if  he  live  longer,  some 
sorrow  or  sickness  should  contaminate  his  joyes.  A  little  after,  he  was  so 
merrily  set  upon  the  same  occasion,  that  he  could  not  contain  himself. 

*  O  populares,  ecauis  me  vlyit  hodle  fortanatknr  > 
Nemo  hercle  quisqnam ;  nam  in  me  D1I  plane  potettatem 
Suam  omnem  oetend£re ; 

Is't  possible,  O  my  countrymen,  for  any  living  to  be  so  happy  as  my  self? 
No  sure,  it  cannot  be ;  for  the  Gods  have  shewed  all  their  power,  all  their 
goodness  in  me.  Yet,  by  and  by,  when  this  yong  gallant  was  crossed  in  his 
wench,  he  laments,  and  cries,   and  roars  down-right.       OccicU /  am 

undone  : 

Neque  vlrgo  est  usquam,  neque  ego,  qui  e  conapcctu  illam  amisl  meo. 
UbI  queeram,  nbi  Investlgem,  quem  perconcter,  quam  Uuistam  viam  ? 

The  virgin's  gone,  and  I  am  gone ;  she's  gone,  she's  gone,  and  what  shall  I  do  ? 
where  shall  I  seek  her,  where  shall  I  find  her,  whom  shall  I  ask  ?  what  way, 

what  course  shall  I  take  ?  what  will  become  of  me  ? •  vitales  auras  invitus 

agebat ;  he  was  weary  of  his  life,  sick,  mad  and  desperate ;  ^  utinam  mihi  es- 
set  uliquid  kicy  quo  nunc  me  prcecipitem  darem,  Tis  not  Cheereas  case,  this 
alone,  but  his,  and  his,  and  every  lovers  in  the  like  state.  If  he  hear  ill  news, 
have  bad  success  in  his  suit,  she  frown  upon  him,  or  that  his  mistress  in  his 
presence  respect  another  more,  (as  «  Heedus  observes)  Prefer  another  suiter  ^ 
speak  more  familiarly  to  him^  or  use  more  kindly  then  himself ;  if  by  nod^ 
smile,  message,  she  discloseth  herself  to  another^  he  is  instantly  tormented, 
none  so  dejected  as  he  is,  utterly  undone,  a  castaway,  "*  In  quem  fortuna  om- 
nia odiorum  suorum  crudelissima  tela  exonerat,  a  dead  man,  the  scorn  of  for- 
tune, a  monster  of  fortune,  worse  then  naught,  the  losse  of  a  kingdom  had  been 
less.  ^  Aretines  Lucretia  made  very  good  proof  of  this,  as  she  relates  it  her  self. 
For  when  I  made  some  of  my  suiters  beleeve  I  would  betake  my  self  to  a 
nunnery,  they  took  on  as  if  they  had  lost  father  and  mother,  because  they 
were  for  ever  after  to  want  my  company,  Omnes  labores  leves  fuere,  all 
other  labour  was  light ;  J  but  this  might  not  be  endured,  Tui  carendum  quod 

erat for  I  cannot  be  without  thy  company,  mourniull  Amyntas,  painfull 

Amyntas,  carefuU  Amyntas  ;  better  a  metropolitan  city  were  sackt,  a  royall 
army  overcome,  an  invincible  armado  sunk,  and  twenty  Uiousand  kings  should 
perish,  then  her  little  finger  ake  ;  so  zealous  are  they,  and  so  tender  of  her 
good.  ^^  They  would  all  turn  friers  for  my  sake  (as  she  follows  it),  in  hope, 
by  that  means,  to  meet,  or  see  me  again,  as  my  confessors,  at  stool- 
ball,  or  at  barly-break  :"  And  so  afterwards  ;  when  an  importunate  sui- 
tor came,  ^  If  I  had  bid  my  maid  say,  that  I  was  not  at  leisure,  not  within^ 
busy,  could  not  speak  with  him,  he  was  instantly  astonished,  and  stood 
like  a  pillar  of  marble  ;  another  went  swearing,  chafing,  cursing,  foaming, 
'  Ilia  sibi  vox  ipsa  Jovis  violentior  ird,  cum  tonat,  Sfc,  the  voyce  of  a 
mandrake  had  been  sweeter  musick  ;  but  he  to  whom  I  gave  entertainment, 
was  in  the  Elysian  fields,  ravished  for  joye,  quite  beyond  himself  Tis 
the  generall  humour  of  all  lovers  ;  she  is  their  stem,  pole-star,  and  guide. 
^  Deliciumque  animi,  deliquiumque  sui.  As  a  tulipant  to  the  sun  (which 
our  herbalists  call  Narcissus)  when  it  shines,  is  admirandus  flos  ad  radios 
solis  se  pandens,  a  glorious  flower  exposing  it  self ;  °  but  when  the  sun  sets, 
or  a  tempest  comes,  it  hides  it  self,  pines  away,  and  hath  no  pleasure  left, 
(which  Carolus  Gonzaga,  duke  of  Mantua,  in  a  cause  not  unlike,  some- 
times used  for  an  imprese)  so  do  all  inamorates  to  their  mistress  ;  she  is 

*  Act.  5.  seen.  9.  *  Mantuan.  'Ter.  And.  act.  3.  sc.  4.  f  lib.  1.  de  contemn,  amoribus.  SI  qnem 
allum  respexerlt  amica  suavios  et  Amlllulns,  si  qnem  alloquuta  ftierit,  si  nutu,  nuntlo,  &c.  statlm  crariatnr. 
>>  Calista  in  CoelestinA.  '  Pornodidasc.  dial.  Ital.  Patre  et  matre  se  singultu  orbos  cenaebant,  qnod  meo 
contubemio  carendnm  esset.  J  Ttr.  Tnl  carendum  qnod  erat.  ^  Si  responsum  esset  domlnam  occnpa- 
tam  esse  alilsque  vacaret,  ille  statfm  viz  hoc  andito  velut  in  marmor  obriniit,  alii  se  damnare,  &c.  At  cut 
favebam,  in  campis  Elysiis  esse  Tidebator,  ftc.  '  Mantuan.  ■  Loecncus.  •  Sole  se  occnitante,  ant 
tempestate  veniente,  statim  claudltur  ac  languesdt. 
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1  mobile, or  antmiii^ori 


tPiuts 


llieif  BUD,  their primum  mobile,  ox  animi  infnrmant :  tiiie,  "  one  hnth  e 
ex]>rewcd  by  n  windmill,  still  movwl  by  the  wimlc,  wbicJi  oilicrwise  li 
motion  of  it  «elf.  Sic  tua  m»piret  gratia,  truncnt  f:ro.  He  is  wholly  umi! 
from  Iter  bronlh  ;  iiis  suit]  lives  in  her  body ;  ■'  sola  claitt  habel  in/f  rtfs' 
tatiitit.  she  keeps  the  keys  of  his  lire  :  his   fpitune  cbbra  xiail  Howes  witik  ;- 
favour;  b  griu-iou*  or  bad  aspect  tiims  him  up  or  down  ;  Mens  mca  Imcttai 
Lwia,  luce  tud.      Howsoever  his  present  stste  be  pleusin^  or  displouJK,  ^  I 
contmaatc  so  lone;  as  <■  he  loves ;  ho  cnn  do  notliing,  think  of  nothing  batoeri 
desire  hath  no  rest,  she  is  his  Cynosure,  Hespcuiis  and  Vesper,  bn  tnoc 
and  evening  star,  bis  goddess,  his  mistress,  his  life,  his  soul,  his  e»ery  iT 
dreaming,  waking,  she  is  always  in  his  mouth  ;  his  heart,  cys,  ears,  ai  , 
hb  thoughts,  are  full  of  her.  His  Laura,  his  Vjctorina,  bis  Culumbina.  FM, 
Flaminia,  Ceclia,  Delia  or  IsalicUa,  (call  her  how  you  will ;)  she  is  the  i 
object  of  his  senses,  the  substance  of  his  soul,  nidutat  anima  tua  ;  be  nu^  f 
nifies  her  above  measure,  lotus  in  illd,  full  of  her,  can  breath  nothing  b«l    I 
her.      f  adore  MelibiEa,  saith  love-sick  'Calisto.   /  believe  in   Melititt«,l   \ 
honour,  admire  and  love  my  Melibcea  ;  his  soiil  was  sowced,  imparadised.  tro- 

prisoned  in  his  lady.     When  '  Thais  look  her  leave  of  PhiKiria, wj  Ph.' 

aria,  el  nuni^uii^  aliad  vit  ?     Sweet  heart  (she  said]  will  you  cotnmnnd  Tti< 
any  further  service  ?  he  readily  replied,  and  gave  this  in  charge. 


I 


miiwfl 


she  can,  she  must  think  nnd  dream  of  nought  else  but  him,  conTinnally  of  ij 
u  did  Orpheus  on  his  Euridice, 

Te  noln^Sk.  tc  dlKidmli  cuoebua.   '  |         Mum.  t^cnlog.uul'kll  Uung.  '' 

And  Dido  upon  her  £neas  ; 

«tqiua  me  iuioinulii  UtriiI.  I  And  vrer  laul  iiwa,  ill'  liUiiln  upon  Ibe  awn 

Hulw  rlii  tinui.  it  pluRms  Liirrtt  Imago.  |  Tliu  hu  k  Snc,  h  tUr,  wi  tillib,  u  dcbOBdt. 

Clitiphon  in  the  flrsl  book  of  AchiUcs  Tatius,  complaincth,  how  tint] 
mistress  Leucippe  tormented  him  much  more  in  the  night,  then  in  the4 
"  Fur  all  day  long  he  had  some  object  or  other  to  diUract  hit  tenser  ;  bid 
the  night  all  ran  upon  her ;  all  nighl  long  he  lay  *  awake,  and  could  tmt 
of  nothing  else  but  her;  be  could  not  gel  her  out  of  hiswiinde;  towards  ma 
ing  tUep  took  a  little  pittg  on  him,  he  slumbered  awhile,  but  all  his  drct 
were  of  her. 

AUifcnor.  unnlKlar,  fililquelii  inagtne  •omul,         I  Thil  IMIag  Jorti  dtdn  my  cveAilmi 
Qaodla  kIIIcIuid  ptlpuil  (vimldi  nentcin.  | 

The  same  complaint  Eurialus  makes  to  his  Lucrelia  :  '  dag  and  nighi 
think  of  thee,  I  wish  for  thee,  I  talk  on  thee,  call  on  thee,' loot  for  lH^ 
hope  for  thee,  delight  myself  in  thee,  day  and  night  I  love  thee. 


Morning;,  evening,  all  is  alike  with  me,  1  have  restless  thoughts  : 

•  Emblra  vniil.  13.         f  CiUita  i]>  UrlllHl.         i  Anlma  naii  »l  utH  udmu.  icd  ulil  i 
-    '     -    [n  UiUlwain,  Ac.        •Ter.  Eunocb.  Acl.l.K.2.        >V[r(.4.«D. 

urllanlillliicdoiiRliinlMdFLeucllipcionidlBcmBI.  -TotA  hi 

Idl.  Tec,  -  Buohumd.  Syli.  •  JEa.  SUt.  Ta  die*.  I1D«ck|iic 

Ic  OLpMia,  It  •peio,  tKum  ablccla  me,  loliu  Id  u  nim.  i 
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oculiSj  animo  te  node  requiro.  Still  I  think  on  thee.  Anima  non  est  tUn 
animate  sed  uin  amat.     i  live  and  breath  in  thee,  I  wish  for  thee. 

■  O  nlveam  quae  te  poterit  mihl  reddow  luoem, 
O  mlhi  felicem  terque  qnatcfque  diem. 

0  happy  day  that  shall  restore  thee  to  my  sight.  In  the  mean  time,  he  raves 
on  her ;  her  sweet  face,  eys,  actions,  gestures,  hands,  feet,  speech,  length, 
bredth,  highth,  depth  and  the  rest  of  her  dimensions,  are  so  survaied,  measured, 
and  taken,  by  that  Astrolabe  of  phantasie,  and  that  so  violently  sometimes, 
with  such  earnestness  and  eagerness,  such  continuance,  so  strong  an  imagina- 
tion, that  at  length  he  thinks  he  sees  her  indeed;  he  talks  with  her,  he  im- 
braceth  her,  Ixion-like  pro  Junone  nubeniy  a  cloud  for  Juno,  as  he  said.  Nihil 
prceter  Leucippen  cemo^  Leucippe  mihi  perpetuo  in  oeulisj  et  animo  versatur  ; 

1  see  and  meditate  of  naught  but  Leucippe.    Be  she  present  or  absent,  all  is  one ; 

k  Et  qnunTis  aberat  placuto  pmeeotiB  fannm, 
Qaem  dedent  pneeens  forma,  manebat  amor. 

That  impression  of  her  beauty  is  still  fixed  in  his  mmde, ^harent  infixi 

pec  tore  vultus :  as  he  that  is  bitten  with  a  mad  dog,  thinks  all  he  sees  dogs, 
dogs  in  his  meat,  dogs  in  his  dish,  dogs  in  his  drink :  his  mistress  is  in  his  eys, 
ears,  heart,  in  all  his  senses.  VaJleriola  had  a  merchant,  his  patient,  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  **Ulricus  Molitor  out  of  Austin,  hath  a  story  of  one, 
that  through  vehemency  of  this  love  passion,  still  thought  he  saw  his  mis- 
tress present  with  him ;  she  talked  with  him ;  et  commisceri  cum  ed  vigilans 
videbatur,  still  embracing  him. 

Now  if  this  passion  of  love  can  produce  such  effects,  if  it  be  pleasantly  in- 
tended, what  bitter  torments  shall  it  breed,  when  it  is  with  fear  and  continual 
sorrow,  suspition,  care,  agony,  (as  commonly  it  is)  still  accompanied,  what  an 
intolerable  ^  pain  must  it  be  ? 


Non  tarn  grandea 
Gargara  ciilmofl,  qttotdemerao 
Pectore  curat  long!  nezaa 
Usque  catenA,  vef  qua  penitiui 
Crudella  amor  vulnera  mlacet. 


Mount  Gaiiganifl  hath  not  to  many  atemt. 
Am  lofCTB  Ineat  hath  grierona  wounds. 
And  Unked  caiea,  which  lore  com- 
poonda. 


When  the  king  of  Babylon  would  have  punished  a  courtier  of  his,  for  loving 
a  yong  lady  of  the  royal  blood,  and  far  above  his  fortunes, 'ApoUonius  in  pre- 
sence, by  all  means  perswaded  to  let  him  alone ;  For  to  love  and  not  enjoy 
was  a  most  unspeakable  torment ;  no  tyrant  could  invent  the  Uke  punish- 
ment ;  as  a  gnat  at  a  candle,  in  a  short  space,  he  would  consume  nimself. 
For  love  is  a  perpetual  ^fiuxy  angor  animi^  a  warfare,  militat  omnis  amans^  a 
grievous  wound  is  love  still,  and  a  lovers  heart  is  Cupids  quiver,  a  consuming 
''Hre,  ^accede  ad  hunc  ignem,  Sfc,  an  inextinguishable  fire. 

i  alitor  et  creadt  malum, 
Et  ardet  Intus,  quaUa  iEtnaeo  vapor 
Exundat  antro  ■ 

As  iBtna  rageth,  so  doth  love,  and  more  then  ^tna,  or  any  material  fire. 

— ^— ^—  k  Nam  Amor  uepe  Lyparco 
Vulcano  ardentlorem  flammam  Incoidere  aolet. 

Vulcans  flames  are  but  smoak  to  this ;  For  fire,  saith  ^Xenophon,  bums  them 
alone  that  stand  neer  it,  or  touch  it;  but  this  fire  of  love  bumeth  and  scorcheth 
afar  off,  and  is  more  hot  and  vehement  then  any  material  fire :  ™  Ignis  in 
ignefurit ;  'tis  a  fire  in  a  fire ;  the  quintessence  of  fire.  For  when  Nero  burnt 
Rome,  as  Calisto  urgeth,  he  fired  houses,  consumed  mens  bodies  and  goods ; 
but  this  fire  devours  the  soule  it  self,  and  ^one  soul  is  worth  100000  bodies. 
No  water  can  quench  this  wild  fire. 

•  Tlbulloa  1.  8.  Eleg.  8.  ^  Ovid.  Faat.  2.  ver.  775.  «  Vlrg.  JEn.  4.  '  De  PythoniaaA.  "Juno,  nee 
ira  Deftm  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  hoatia,  quantum  tute  potia  anlmia  lllapeua.  Slliua  Ital.  15.  bel.  Punle.  de 
amore.  '  PhUoatratua  vltA  ^)ua.    Maximum  tormentum  quod  exc<^tare,  vel  docere  te  poaaum  eat  ipae 

amor.  (  Auaonhia,  c.  85.  ^  Et  cflBco  carpitur  Igne ;  et  mlhi  aeae  offert  ultro  meua  ignla  Amyntaa. 

'  Ter.  Eunuch.  i  Sen.  HlppoL  ^  Theocrltna  edyl.  3.  Levlbua  cor  cat  vlolabile  telia.  >  Ignis  tangentes 
solum  urit,  at  forma  procul  aatantea  InSammat.  ■  Nonniua.  *  Mi^  Ilia  flamma  quae  conaumlt  unam 
animam,  quam  quae  centum  milUa  corpomm. 
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Love-  Mela  ncholy. 


[Pan.  3. 


Except  it  be  teara  and  sighs;  Tor  so,  they  may  chance  Qu<l  a  little  ease. 


t'l  nl  int  liu'brrinir  rtfrnl 


E I  This  fire  strikes  like  lightiiing  ;  wliicli  made  tiitise  old  Gnecians  paiat  Cuf 
in  many  of  their  ''temples,  with  Jupiters  thunderbolts  in  lits  handa :  ' 
wounds,  and  cantiot  be  perceived  how,  whence  it  ciune,  where  it  i 
'  Uritnar,  el  eacum  peclora   vulnut  haient,  and  can  hardly  be  I 


■  EtI  molUi  Simma  inxUiUu  |         A 

But  by  and  by  it  began  10  rage  and  burn  a 


'enUin  nwdullaa.itqnr  perw 


Abraliom  Hofiemannus  lib.  I.  amar.  conjagal.  cap.  2.  pay.  23.  reliites  o 
Plato,  liow  that  Empedocles  the  philosopher  was  present  at  tlic  cutting's 

I  of  one  that  died  tor  love,  "Aii  heart  max  combvsl,  his  liver  smoakie,  hUU 
dried  vp,  infomvch  that  he  verili/  believed  hit  soul  uiat  either  sod  or  r. 
throuyli  the  vehemeiicy  oj"  loves  Jire.     Which  (belike)  ninde  a  raodem  « 
of  aniarotis  emblems,  express  loves  fury,  by  a  pot  hanging  over  the  Are,  i 
Cupid  blowing  the  coals.     As  the  heat  consumes  the  water,  "  Sic  ttia  c 

(viscera  cacus  amor  ;  so  doth  love  dry  up  his  radiciil  moisture.     Another  O 
pares  love  to  a  melting  torch,  which  stood  loo  neer  the  fire. 
>  Hie  quo  quJi  pniphir  lum.-  putllE  at,  I  The  riMrcr  he  ualu  bit  mMnm 

Hoc  iluJlai  proplor  tarn  mlnn!  Ml.  I  TTw  nrmc  he  nolo  lili  raliw  li 

So  tliHt  to  say  truth,  as  'Caslilio  describes  it,  The  beginning,  middle,  eat 
love,  is  nought  else  bat  soiroiu,  vexation,  agony,  torment,  irktomnets,  weafl 
somneis  i  to  that  to  be  squalid,  ugly,  miserable,  solitary,  discontent,  dejected, 
loutish  for  death,  to  complain,  rave,  and  to  be  peevish,  are  the  certain  tignes, 
and  ordinary  actions  of  a  love-sick  person.     This  continual  pain  and  I 
ture  makes  them  forget  themselves,  if  they  be  far  gone  with  jt,  or  in   '     ' ' 
flpspair  of  obtaining :  eagerly  bent  to  neglect  all  ordinary  business. 

'  pendml  opt™  InMmipln,  Bilimwu* 

UBninJnl  IngcnUs.  leqililaque  nufhlnft  cctfo. 

o  did  'PhsKlra; 


Faustns  in  "Mantuau,  look  no  pleasure  in  any  thing  he  did ; 


And  'tis  the  humour  of  them  all,  to  be  careless  of  their  persons,  ond  t 
,   estates,  as  the  sheplieard  in  ''Theocritus,  £f  htec  barba  inculla  est,  uri 
I    lidiqve  capilli,  tlicir  beards  Rag,  and  they  have  no  more  care  of  pranltql 

themselves,  or  of  any  business :  they  care  not  as  ihey  say,  which  end  J 

forwanl . 
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"  Oblitusque  grege«,  et  rara  domMtlca,  total        |     Forgetting  flocks  of  iheep  and  country  flurms, 
*>  Uritur,  et  noctea  In  luctum  expenditamarai.     |     The  tUly  sbepheard  alwayi  moomg  and  burns. 

Love-sick  ^  Cheerea,  when  he  came  from  Pamphiias  house,  and  had  not  so 
good  welcome  as  he  did  expect,  was  all  amort ;  Parmeno  meets  him,  quid 
tristis  es  ?  Why  art  thou  so  sad,  man  ?  unde  es  ?  whence  com'st,  how  do'st  ? 
but  he  sadly  replies,  Ego  hercle  nescio  neque  unde  eam^  neque  quorsum  eam^ 
ita  prorsus  ohlitus  sum  mei ;  I  have  so  forgotten  myself,  I  neither  know  where 
I  am,  nor  whence  I  come,  nor  whither  I  wUl,  nor  what  I  do.     P.  ^  How  so  ? 

Ch.  /  am  in  love.     Prudens  sdens. «  mvus  vidensque  pereo,  nee  quid 

agam  scio.  ^  He  that  erst  had  his  thoughts  free  (as  Philostratus  Lemnius  in 
an  epistle  of  his,  describes  this  fiery  passion)  and  spent  his  time  like  an  hard 
student,  in  those  delightsome  philosophicall  precepts ;  he  that  with  the  sun 
and  moone  wandred  all  over  the  worlds  with  stars  themselves  ranged  about ^ 
and  left  no  secret ^  or  small  mystery  in  nature  unsearched;  since  he  was 
enamored,  can  doe  nothing  now  but  think  and  meditate  of  love  matters,  day 
and  night  compose th  himself  how  to  please  his  mistress  ;  all  his  study,  en- 
deavour, is  to  approve  himself  to  his  mistress,  to  win  his  mistress  favour, 
to  compass  his  desire^  to  be  counted  her  servant.  When  Peter  Abelhardus, 
that  great  schoUer  of  his  age,  (*  Cut  soli  patuit  scibile  quicquid  erat,)  was 
now  in  love  with  Heloissa,  he  hsid  no  mind  to  visit,  or  frequent  schools  and 
schollers  any  more.  Ttsdiosum  mihi  valde  fait  (as  J  he  confesseth)  ad 
scholas  procedere,  vel  in  iis  morari,  all  his  minde  was  on  his  new  mistress. 

Now  to  this  end  and  purpose,  if  there  be  any  hope  of  obtaining  his  suit  to  pro- 
secute his  cause,  he  will  spend  himself,  goods,  fortunes,  for  her;  and  though  he 
lose  and  alienate  all  his  friends,  be  threatned,  be  cast  off,  and  disinherited ; 
for  as  the  poet  saith,  ^  Amori  quis  legem  det?  though  he  be  utterly  undone  by 
it,  disgraced,  go  a  begging,  yet  for  her  sweet  sake,  to  enjoy  her,  he  will  willingly 
})eg,  hazzard  all  he  hath,  goods,  lands,  shame,  scandal!,  fame,  and  life  it  self. 

Non  recedam  neqne  qaiescam,  noctu  et  Interdln, 

Prins  profecto  quam  ant  ipaam,  aut  mortem  investigavero. 

ru  never  rest  or  cease  my  suit. 

Till  she  or  death  do  make  me  mute. 

Partlienis  in  *  Aiistsenetus,  was  fully  resolved  to  do  as  much.  /  may  have 
better  matches,  I  confess  ;  but,  farewell  shame,  farewell  honour,  farewell 
honesty ,  farewell  friends  and  fortunes,  S^c.  O  Harpedona,  keep  my  counsel ; 
I  will  leave  all  for  his  sweet  sake  ;  I  will  have  him,  say  no  more,  contra 
gentes,  /  am  resolved,  I  will  have  him.  "  Gobrias  the  captain,  when  he  had 
espied  Rhodanthe,  the  fair  captive  maid,  fell  upon  his  knees  before  Mystilus 
the  generall,  with  tears,  vows,  and  all  the  rhetorick  he  could ;  by  the  scars  he 
had  formerly  received,  the  good  service  he  had  done,  or  what  soever  else  was 
dear  unto  him,  besought  hisgovernour  he  might  have  the  captive  virgin  to  be 
his  wife,  virtutis  sucb  spolium,  as  a  reward  of  his  worth  and  service;  and 
moreover,  he  would  forgive  him  the  mony  which  was  owing,  and  all  reckonings 
besides  due  unto  him  ;  /  ask  no  more,  no  part  of  booty,  no  portion,  but  Rho- 
danthe to  be  my  wife.  And  when  as  he  could  not  compass  her  by  faire  means, 
he  fell  to  treachery,  force  and  villany,  and  set  his  life  at  stake  at  last,  to  accom- 
plish his  desire.  Tis  a  common  humour  this,  a  generall  passion  of  all  lovers  to 
be  so  affected;  and  which  Emilia  told  Aretine  a  courtier,  in  Castilios  discourse, 
°  surely  Aretine,  if  thou  werst  not  so  indeed,  thou  didst  not  love :  ingenuously 

"  Mant.  Eclog.  2.  *  Or.  Met.  13.  de  Polyphemo.  Uritur  obUtus  pecorum,  antrorumquesuorum ;  Jamque 
tibi  fonnee,  &c.  •  Ter.  Eunuch.  'Qui,  quaeso  ?  Amo.  c  Ter.  Eunuch.  ^  Qui  olim  cogitabat  quse 
vellet,  et  pulcherrimis  philosophise  prsceptl,  operam  insumpsit.  qui  uniyersi  drcuiUones  coelique  naturam, 
&c.  Hanc  unam  intendit  operam,  ae  sol4  cogitat,  noctes  et  dies  se  componit  ad  banc,  et  ad  acerbam  servi- 
tutera  redactus  animus,  &c.  •  Pars  Epitaphil  <^us.         J  Epist^rima.         ^  Boethius,  lib.  3.  Met.  ult. 

■  Epist.  lib.  6.  Valeat  pudor,  valeat  honestas,  valeat  honor.  •  Theodor.  prodromus.  lib.  3.  Amor.  My. 
still  genibus  obvolutus,  ubertimque  laduymans,  &c.  Nihil  ex  toti  pred&  pr»ter  Rhodanthen  Ylrginem 
accipiam.  "  Lib.  2.  Certe  vix  credam,  et  boni  fide  fkteare,  Aretine,  te  non  amiaae  adeo  vehementer }  si 
enim  vere  am&sses,  nihil  prius  aut  pottos  optiases,  quam  amatse  mulleri  placere.  Ea  enim  amoria  lex  est 
idem  velle  et  nolle. 

2o2 


io  ne-Mehi  nchMy. 


[Part.  3.  Sec  i 


I   conf€t»;  fori/ Ikou  hadtlhten  tkrtiaghlti  enumortd,  thou  woutd^  koM  4*- 

tircd  nothinij  more  Ihen  to  pUatt  thy  mistresi.    For  lliat  is  lh«  late  of  lot' 

to  will  and  nilt  the  tame  ;  '  Tantum  TtlU  et  nolle,  vein  nolil  qmod  amoi 

Undoubledly  this  may  l>e  pronounced  of  ihem  all;  thev  are  «¥ry  riaur 

drudge*  ftir  itie  lime,  mud  men,  Ibols,  diznrds,  »  atrtthilarii,  \)cside  tbcniMf'^ 

i«  blind  ai  betitles.  TTieifidotngc  is  most  eminent:  Amare  simul  et  s^mtt 

ipti  Jovi  non  dalar,  as  Senera  hotda;  Jupiter  IiimspK cannot  Inreand  bcrae 

,   both  logvtlier ;  tJie  vrry  l)e«t  of  tliem,  if  once  they  hcovertoken  with  this  fM- 

r  sinn,  the  most  staid,  discreet,  grave,  grncrtius  und  wise,  (nherwise  able  Iff 

gvcm  tfacmsdves,  in  this  commit  many  absurdities,  many  indecoruovt,  on- 
fitting  their  gravity  and  persons. 


Sampson,  David,  Solomon,  Hercules,  -Socrates,  &c.  are  Justly  taxed  oTbdit- 
I'tetiun  in  this  point;  tbc  middle  sort  arc  betwixt  hawk  and  buzzard;  ud 
altbdugh  ttiey  do  perceive  and  acknowledge  their  own  dotage,  weakness,  fun, 
yet  tliey  cannot  withstand  it ;  as  well  mny  witness  those  exposluli  " ' 

confessions  of  Dido  in  Virgil. 

■  iDFlpIt  (tfkri,  nxrtllque  ti>  to»  mbtll.       Plmiimim  SmtrS. 
•<}lHid  tmlln  pOHit.  Tindl  u  Kiul  lUlW, 

■  -■'  ■■-"•.       MyrriQiifOrM. 


iw  taUi  mmU  dmnlDi' 


OwlforbMirtldaltili  iBikcmd. 


I 


lupiln,  mod  wbm  tim  pai 


She 


abhors  ;  and  yet  as  Medea  did,  doth  it : 

TT»hlllniiUiniKPT»Tii,«llni1aueruplilo,     I     RfMon  pur' "^ — '-- 

Uttwior*  Mquof  .-^ '  '  I        ntllher. 

Tiie  major  part  of  lovers  are  carried  headlong  like  so  many  brute  I 
reason  counsells  one  way ;  thy  friends,  fortunes,  shame,  disgrace,  d 
and  an  ocean  of  cares  tliat  will  certainly  follow  ;  yet  this  furious  lust,  pt_ 
lates,  counterpoiseth,  weighs  down  on  tlie  otlier;  though  it  be  their  utter  9 
doing,  perpetual]  infamy,  loss,  yet  ttiey  will  do  it,  and  become  at  last  inn 
sati,  void  of  sense ;  degenerate  iuto  dogs,  hogs,  asses,  brutes ;  aa  Jupiter  into 
a  bull,  ApuleiuG  an  asse,  Lycaon  a  wolf,  Tereus  a  lap-wing,  '  Calisto  a  bear, 
KIpenor  and  Grillus  into  swine  by  Circe.     For  what  else  may  we  think  Ihow 
ingenious  poets  to  have  shadowed  in  tlieir  witty  fjctions  and  poems  ?  bu 
a  man,  once  given  over  to' his  lust  (as  'Fulgentius  interprets  that  of  Ap< 
Akiat  of  Tereus)  is  no  better  Ihen  a  beast. 

Imsundain'ilHilaeuliiilnffairUavviii.  |         Sulbrnr  UlhlMU  u 

, Their  blindness  is  all  out  as  great,  as  manifest  as  their  weakness  and  dot 
or  ratlier  an  inseparable  companion,  an  ordinary  sign  of  it.  '  Love  it 
BB  the  saying  is,  Cupids  blind,  and  so  are  all  his  followers.  Quif/uit  t 
ranam,  ranant  pulat  ene  Dianam.  Every  lover  admires  his  mist 
though  she  be  very  deformed  of  her  self,  ill-favored,  wrinkled,  pimpled,  i 
red,  yellow,  tan'd,  lailow-faced,  have  a  swoln  juglers  platter  face,  or  a  tl 
lean,  cliitty  face,  have  clouds  in   her  face,  be  crooked,  dry,  bald,  gogf 

•BlRinill.EillB,         fQu1pi)*hiBcomD!»MiHrKMIe*l«iiior*nrpTeulunl,    Jiiaon  Pnli 

t!<Ii|iol.       'iFn-IO.       •Buchuu.    ' -An'lnniDdHiwainiuililllieilMu.      •  Ann  li 
^^.j.i  u^«  ^A  ..  m^A,^^  ,  A  i.4>hi.  ji. ........a  ir..u   A..I..M1  i.......k..f|„|p  upuH  Mtmncmi 
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ey*d,  blear-ey*d  or  with  staring  eys,  she  looks  like  a  squis'd  cat,  hold  her 
head  still  awry,  heavy,  dull,  hollo w-ey'd,  black  or  yellow  about  the  eys,  or 
squint-ey'd,  sparrow-mouthed,  Persean  hook-nosed,  have  a  sharp  fox  nose,  a; 
red  nose,  China  flat,  great  nose,  nare  simo  patuloque,  a  nose  Hke  a  promon- 
tory, gubber-tushed,  rotten  teeth,  black,  uneven,  brown  teeth,  beetle  browed,; 
a  witches  beard,  her  breath  stink  all  over  the  room,  her  nose  drop  winter 
and  summer,  with  a  Bavarian  poke  under  her  chin,  a  sharp  chin,  lave  eared,  •, 
with  a  long  cranes  neck,  which  stands  awry  too,  pendulis  mammis,  her  dugs 
like  two  double  jugs,  or  else  no  dugs  in  the  other  extream,bloody-faln-fingers, 
she  have  filthy  long  unpaired  nailes,  scabbed  hands  or  wrists,  a  tan*d  skin, 
a  rotten  carcass,  crooked  back,  she  stoops,  is  lame,  splea-footed,  as  slender 
in  the  middle  as  a  cow  in  the  wast,  gowty  legs,  her  ankles  hang  over  her 
shooes,  her  feet  stink,  she  breed  lice,  a  meer  changeling,  a  very  monster,  an 
aufe  imperfect,  her  whole   complexion  savours,  an   harsh  voyce,  incondite 
gesture,  vile  gate,  a  vast  virago,  or  an  ugly  tit,  a  slug,  a  fat  fustilugs,  a  tnisse, 
a  long  lean  rawbone,  a  skeleton,  a  sneaker  (si  qua  latent  meliora  puta),  and 
to  thy  judgement  looks  like  a  mard  in  a  lanthom,  whom  thou  couldst  not 
fancy  for  a  world,  but  hatest,  loathest,  and  wouldst  have  spit  in  her  face,  ; 
or  blow  thy  nose  in  her  bosome,  remedium  amoris  to  another  man,  a  dowdy,  ' 
a  slut,  a  scold,  a  nasty,  rank,  rammy,  filthy,  beastly  quean,  dishonest  per-  ': 
adventure,  obscene,  base,  beggerly,  rude,  foolish,  untaught,   peevish,  Irus   \ 
daughter,  Thersites  sister,  Grobians  schoUer ;  if  he  love  her  once,  he  admires  \ 
her  for  all  this,  he  takes  no  notice  of  any  such  errours,  or  imperfections  of  I  : 
body  or  mind.    ^Ipsa  hcec  delectant,  veluti  Balbinum  polypus  Agnce  ;  he  had  * 
rather  have  her  than  any  woman  in  the  world.     If  he  were  a  king,  she  alone 
should  be  his  queen,  his  empress.     O  that  he  had  but  the  wealth  and  treasure 
of  both  the  Indies  to  endow  her  with ;  a  carrack  of  diamonds,  a  chain  of 
pearl,  a  cascanet  of  jewels  (a  pair  of  calf  skin  gloves  of  four  pence  a  pair 
were  fitter),  or  some  such  toye,  to  send  her  for  a  token ;  she  should  have  it 
with  all  his  heart ;  he  would  spend  myriades  of  crowns  for  her  sake.     Venus 
herself,  Panthea,  Cleopatra,  Tarquins  Tanaquil,  Herods  Mariamne,  or  **Mary 
of  Burgundy  if  she  were  alive,  would  not  match  her. 

c  Vincet  niltus  hnc  TVocUriof, 
Qoi  morerunt  honida  belU. 

Let  Paris  himself  be  judge ;  renowned  Helena  comes  short ;  that  Rodopheian 
Phillis,  Larissean  Coronis,  Babylonian  Thysbe,  Polixena,  Laura,  Lesbia,  &c. 
your  counterfeit  ladies  were  never  so  fair  as  she  is. 

■)  Quicqnld  erit  pladdl.  lepidl,  gntl,  atque  flKetl,  I         What  e're  U  pretty,  pleMant,  facete,  well, 
Vlvida  cnnctorum  retlnet  Pandoim  Deorom.         |         What  e*re  Pandora  bad,  the  doth  ex^xU. 

*  Dlcebam  TriTiae  formam  nihil  esse  Diaiue. 

Diana  was  not  to  be  compar'd  to  her,  nor  Juno,  nor  Minerva,  nor  any  goddess. 
Thetis  feet  were  as  bright  as  silver ;  the  ancles  of  Hebe  clearer  then  chry stall ; 
the  arms  of  Aurora  as  ruddy  as  the  rose;  Junos  breasts  as  white  as  snow; 
Minerva  wise ;  Venus  fair;  but  what  of  this?  Dainty,  come  thou  to  me. 
She  is  all  in  all : 

'  Ceelia  ridena  I     f  Fairest  of  fair,  that  faimesse  doth  excell. 


Est  Venuf ,  incedena  Jnao,  Mincrra  loquens. 

Ephemerus  in  Aristsenetus,  so  far  admireth  his  mistress  good  parts,  that  he 
makes  proclamation  of  them,  and  challengeth  all  comers  in  her  behalf.  ^  Who 
ever  saw  the  beauties  of  the  East,  or  of  the  West  ?  let  them  come  from  all 
quarters,  all,  and  tell  truth,  if  ever  they  saw  such  an  excellent  feature  as 
this  is.  A  good  fellow  in  Petronius  cryes  out,  no  tongue  can  Hell  his  ladies 
fine  feature,  or  expresse  it.      Quicquid  dixeris  minu^  erit,  SfC. 

•  Hot.  sat.  lib.  1.  sat.  3.  ^ The  daughter  and  heir  of  Carolua  Pugnax.  <  Seneca  in  OctavlA.  *  ha- 
rheeuf .  •  Mantuan.  Eel.  1.  ''Angerianua.  f  Faery  Qneen  Cant.  llr.  4.  ^  Epist.  12.  Quia  unquain 
formas  ridit  orientis,  qui*  ocddentla,  veniant  undique  ooinea,  et  dicant  veraces,  an  tam  insignem  vlderint 
formani.       *  Nulla  vox  forniam  cjua  ponit  coroprehcndcre. 


Xoee-JMnda^ 


TPwa 


No  Uwfiu  on  IMT  twrfrcUonl  UU, 

«  of  Ills  humour  and  opioiou.     She  is  ntilii  Mondj 
:.  the  sole  coiuinaDdress  of  his  ttiougliU,  queen  a 


Most  of  your  loveri  a 
[  nre  creature,  &  phceiii 
desires,  his  only  delight :  as  JTriton  now  feelingily  sings,  that  love-sick  a 

'       OuidKb  tcHuthW  pUrtl,  tt  plHK  wn  MilHW,  |     I^U  Uocothe.  litwjt  lif  ' 
Mfd  ISnIUH  [ilknl  Xatifi  mifU  gmnllnu  am.         |     Bui  GaliUa  duUi  br  w 

I  ^  the  gracious  e\(ype9,  metaphors,  hyperbolical  cumparisotis  of  the  | 
I' tfaii)g»  in  the  world,  tlic  most  glorious  names;  w]iatsoev«r,  I  s«y,  ia  pla  " 
I    amiable,  swcot,  gr^tetiil,  and  deJicious,  are  too  little  for  her. 

PtnlHi  pBlchrUHdKnHi  PhsU,  j      Hk  Plixlx  la  la  lUt,  •£(  |> u  brisbl. 

]     Skt  dliu  ih«  <iuu  bum.  and  Ike  noon 

Staza,  auna,  moonea,  mettals,  sweet  smelhng  flowers,  odours,  perfumes,  co- 
loan,  gold,  silver,  ivory,  pearls,  pretioiis  stones,  snow,  painted  bird«,  dovit, 
hony,  Euger,  spice,  tianiiot  expresse  her:  ''su  soft,  so  tender,  so  radiant,  si 
,  10  fair  is  glie. 

MolUorcimlcvUciuilUu,  be. 

belU,  jniclU  ninilld*.  J         FIbc  LfdU  niir  mUInw  irhlle  and  tUi. 

mt  tavtf  IH,  nlllliiDi,  I        llieiBllli,  thtUUydn  nut  itucniBc  anri 


Such  a  description  our  English  Homer  makes  of  a  feir  lady. 

•TbHEmtlU  dial  wufUnr  lobe  mil,  I         Far  vllb  Ihe  tok  nloiir  ilr 

lliciiliUUTiipgnUwiUlliiTMa  :  I  nai  whiib  wu  Uit  (klRr  s 

And  (mhET  ttaia  Hir  wHb  jomn  ncv,  | 

Mil  this  very  phrase  "Polyphemus  courts  Galatea. 


1 


SplwiiUdlor  vttm,  Wwro  liHlifor  hcdn,  Itc.  Brighter  Uj 

lloUlDt  ■!  cygOS  plnnili,  M  lulc  wanlo.  |         Saltrt  Uico  swniu  dmni,  or  oughl  Uwi  n 

I  So  she  admires  him  again,  in  that  conceited  dialogue  of  Lucian,  which  J 
I  Secundiu,  an  elegant  Dutch  modem  poet,  hath  translated  into  verse.     W 
I   Doris  and  those  other  sea  nymphs,  upbraided  her  with    her  ugly  mi^al 
lover  Polyphemus,  she  replyes ;  they  speak  out  of  envy  and  malice  : 

El  pline  InvldEi  hue  men  id*  ■tlmulirt  vlilelur, 

Sny  what  they  could,  he  was  a  proper  man.  AndasHeloissa  writto  herst  _ 
heart  Peter  Abelhardus,  Si  me  Auguitvs  orbis  imperator  uxarem  expet^ 
mailem  Itta  etse  merelrix  ijuam  orbis  imperaCrix ;  alie  hail  rather  be  his  nl 

or  quean,  then  the  worlds  empress  or  queen.     non  si  me  Jtipiler  j 

Jorte  velit, she  would  nol  change  her  love  for  Jupiter  himself. 

To  thy  thinking  she  is  a  most  loathsome  creature ;  and  as  when  a 
trey  fellow  discommended  once  that  exquisite  picture  of  Helena,  made  I 
Zeuxis,  "for  he  saw  no  such  beauty  in  it;  Nicomachus,  a  love-sick  i 
lator,  replyed.  Same  tibi  meos  oculos  et  Deam  exiatimabia ;  lake  mine  e 
and  thou  wilt  think  she  is  a  goddess  ;  dote  on  her  rortliwith ;  count  all  J 
vices,  vertues ;  her  imperfections,  infirmities,  absolute  and  perfect:  Ifsl 
flat-uosed,  she  is  lovely ;  if  hook-nosed,  kingly ;  if  dwarfish  and  little,  ^ 
if  tall,  proper  and  man-like,  our  brave  Brittish  Bunduica;  if  crooked,  ' 
if  monstrous,  comely  ;  her  defects  are  no  defects  at  alt ;  she  Itath  no  deformi- 
ties. Immo  nee  ipmm  arnica  stercua  fcelet  i  Though  she  be  nasty,  fulsome 
BB  Sostratus  bitch,  or  Parmenos  sow  :  thou  hadst  as  iieve  have  a  snake  in 
thy  bosome,  a  toad  in  thy  dish,  and  callest  her  witch,  divel,  hag,  with  all  ihe 
filihy  names  thou  canst  invent ;  he  admires  her  on  the  other  side  :  she  is  In- 
idol),  lady,  mistress,  r  Venerilla,  queen,  the  quintessence  of  beauty,  an  ange'. 
e  star,  a  goddess 


Quiinto  qiinin  Lnclftt,  aiiin  PI 
i),aoii.«]l.  -P.  J 
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The  fragrancy  of  a  thousand  curtesans  is  in  her  face ;  Nee  pulchra  effigies 
hcBc  Cypridis  ant  Stratonices ;  Tis  not  Venus  picture  that,  nor  the  Spanish 
Infantas,  as  you  suppose,  (good  Sir)  no  princess,  or  kings  daughter ;  no,  no, 
but  his  divine  mistress  forsooth,  his  dainty  Dulcinea,  his  dear  Antiphila,  to 
whose  service  he  is  wholly  consecrate,  whom  he  alone  adores. 

'  Cui  companitufl  Indeceni  erit  pavo,  I         To  whom  confer'd,  •  peacocla  undecent, 

InamabiUii  sciunia,  et  frequena  phcenix.  |         A  sqnirTels  harsh,  a  pnoeniz  too  frequent. 

All  the  graces,  veneries,  elegances,  pleasures  attend  her.  He  prefers  her 
before  a  myriade  of  court  ladies. 

•  He  that  commends  Philli*  or  Nenea,  |        TItyrus  or  MeUtMea.  by  your  leave. 

Or  AmarilUs,  or  Galatea,  |         Let  him  be  mute,  his  We  the  praises  have. 

Nay,  before  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  themselves.  So  ^Quintus  Catullus 
admired  his  squint-ey*d  friend  Roscius. 

Pace  mihi  liceat  (Coelestes)  dlcere  vestri,  I         By  your  leave  gentle  Gods,  this  I'll  say  true, 

Mortalis  visus  pulchrior  esse  Deo.  |         There^s  none  of  you^that  have  so  Adr  an  hew. 

All  the  bumbast  epithetes,  patheticall  adjuncts,  incomparably  fair,  curiously 
neat,  divine,  sweet,  dainty,  delitious,  &c.  pretty  diminutives,  corculum  sua- 
violum,  Sfc.  pleasant  names  may  be  invented,  bird,  mouse,  lamb,  puss,  pigeon, 
pigsney,  kid,  hony,  love,  dove,  chicken,  &c.  he  puts  on  her. 

*  Meum  mel,  mea  suavltas,  meum  cor, 
Meum  suavlolum,  mei  lepores. 

My  life,  my  light,  my  Jewell,  my  glory.  "^  Margareta  speciosa,  cujus  re- 
spec  tu  omnia  mundi  pretiosa  sordent ;  my  sweet  Margaret,  my  sole  delight 
and  darling.     And  as  ^  Rhodomant  courted  Isabella ; 


By  all  kind  words,  and  gestures  that  he  might. 
He  calls  her  his  dear  heart,  his  sole  belov'd. 
His  joyfViU  comfort,  and  his  sweet  delight. 


His  mistress,  and  his  goddess,  and  such  names 
As  loving  knights  apply  to  lovely  dames. 


Every  cloth  she  wears,  every  fashion  pleaseth  him  above  measure  ;  her  hand, 
Oquales  digitoSf  quas  habet  ilia  manus  !  pretty  foot,  pretty  coronets,  her  sweet 
carriage,  sweet  voyce,  tone,  O  that  pretty  tone,  her  divine  and  lovely  looks,  her 
every  thing,  lovely,  sweet,  amiable,  and  pretty,  pretty,  pretty.  Her  very  name 
(let  it  be  what  it  will)  is  a  most  pretty  pleasing  name :  I  beleeve  now  there  is 
some  secret  power  and  vertue  in  names,  every  action,  sight,  habit,  gesture ; 
he  admires,  whether  she  play,  sing,  or  dance,  in  what  tyres  soever  she  goeth, 
how  excellent  it  was,  how  well  it  became  her,  never  the  like  seen  or  heard. 
""Mille  habet  ornatuSy  mille  decenter  habet.  Let  her  wear  what  she  will,  do 
what  she  will,  say  what  she  will ;  ^  Quicquid  enim  dicit,  seu  facit,  omne 
decet.     He  applauds  and  admires  every  thing  she  wears,  saith  or  doth ; 


■  lUam  quicquid  agit,  qnoquo  vestigia  vertlt, 
Composuit  fUrtim  subeequiturque  decor ; 
Seu  solvit  crines,  ftisis  decet  esse  capiUis, 
Seu  compsit,  comptis  est  reverenda  comis. 


What  ere  she  doth,  or  whither  ere  she  go, 
A  sweet  and  pleasing  grace  attends,  forsooth ; 

Or  loose,  or  bind  her  hair,  or  comb  it  up. 
She's  to  be  honoured  in  what  she  doth. 


*  Vestem  induitur,  formosa  est ;  exuitur,  iota  forma  est ;  let  her  be  dressed 
or  undressed,  all  is  one;  she  is  excellent  still;  beautiful,  fair,  and  lovely  to 
behold.  Women  do  as  much  by  men ;  nay  more,  far  fonder,  weaker,  and 
that  by  many  parasanges.  Come  to  me,  my  dear  Lycias  (saith  Musaiium  in 
''Aristcenetus)  come  quickly,  sweet-heart ;  all  other  men  are  satyres,  meer 
clowns,  block-heads  to  thee,  no  body  to  thee :  Thy  looks,  words,  gestures, 
actions,  &c.  are  incomparably  beyond  all  others.  Venus  was  never  so  much 
besotted  on  her  Adonis;  Phsedra  so  delighted  in  Hippolitus;  Ariadne  in 
Theseus ;  Thysbe  in  her  Pyramus,  as  she  is  enamored  on  her  Mopsus. 

Be  thou  the  marygold,  and  1  will  be  the  sun  j 
Be  thou  the  fHer,  and  I  will  be  the  nun. 

I  could  repeat  centuries  of  such.     Now  tell  me  what  greater  dotage,  or  blind- 

'  Martial.  1. 5.  epig.  38.  •  Arioato.         « TuUy  lib.  1 .  de  nat.  Deor.  Pulchrior  Deo.  et  tamen  erat  oralis 

I>erversissiml8.  *  MaruUus  ad  Nesmun  eplg.  1.  lib.  *  Barthlus.  ^  Ariosto,  lib.  29.  hist.  8.  *  Ti- 
bullus.  r  Marul.  lib.  2.  "TlbuUus  1.  4.  de  Sulpltift.  "Aristsenetus,  Eplst.  I.  ^Epist.  24.  Veni 
cito  charissime  Lyda,  dto  veni ;  pro  te  latyri  omnei  vldentur,  non  homines,  ftc. 
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)i  liifiii<lf  hi<  n/.ti'f/.-.,  v.',."'-,  '^t-'Xiff'.;  uh<ir.  f:rjU:rtainment  he  had.  bo« 
I'll-/  i:}i<  11'^ ']  hirn  in  ^'j^h  w  pl.v.f,  how  >)}j<:  hmJlrrd,  how  she  irraced  him,  and 
it  iniimul'f  |il<':ivrl  hirn  ;  th<'n  h*:  lir<::;iks  out,  O  $>u'eet  Areu.^a !  O  mv  dear- 
Ahii|#hil;i  I  O  nioit  #Jiviri<:  IooIch  I  <>  lovdy  jn"<ices!  and  thereupon  instantlv 
iri;ik<'4  iifi  <|fi(j[Kjfn,or  ii  Konn^t  tofiv<;  or  -s^ven  times,  in  her  commendation; 
tU*'  lit-  riiiiiiiiiil<'Hhow  nUt'.  riu-vU'<i  hiK  ^'jvUm,  denied  him  a  kiss,  disgraced 

II,  A/I-.  iiiid  thiit  iiH  ffffTtiiiillv  toriiMfiits  liini.  And  these  are  his  exercises 
win  I  f'ifiiili  iiiirl  (^IsiHH,  iriiuhi^iilH,  chri^icrs,  &c.  thesc  his  cogitations  till  he 
hri  u^fiiiii.      hut  till  thiM  iHCiiHJf;  and  ^(rnt]e,and  the  least  part  of  his  labour 

I  linndii|(i' :  no  hiinti'i   will  take  .such  pains  for  his  game,  fowler  for  his 

III,  ni  NfMildiri  to  Hack  a  iity,  as  h(-  will  for  his  mistress  favour. 

IpNit  iiiiiifB  viMiliiiii,  iipi|ui'  nil*  Rali'liromi  iiiOYebuiit 
Mn«ii,  lu-i-  iililli|uii  ilnilr  tlim*ii(ltiii  ii|H'r. 

I'liii'fha  In   IliiipolitUM.      No  danger  shall  allright.     For  if  tliat  be  true 
IHH'lN  liini,   hivr  IN  the  son  of  Mars  and  Venus;   as  he  hath  delights, 

III  :i  ili>  iiiilli  II.     AhpiliiH  nfTiM  till  ■••  till  inn  ctiiiipiiiilt,  (tituii  plarrre  Rtutlet,  et  ipaiua  uiimain  amatc  pe« 
•iliiNiii  Im  II  **  r\tii|iiiMl   I    {•   Aiiiiii  Mprvlliiii,  el  qui  ■iiiniit  iiptmit  ro  libereri  non  Mcua  ac  alio  quo- 

iiiiihii,  Mi>ipti>  lllit<iHil  imiiiMi  piiMiiiii,  Mil  vnllillnrt*  iii'iTiiNllati*  llftati  mint  qiiam  ai  In  flnrva  Tincnla 
n  II  liiiiiiii  •-  III  iMiiHilo«la      All  nil'  iiiUil  llbrr  vlilrliir  rut  iiiiilU>r  ini}Mrrat>  rui  legea  Imponlt,  pnew 

•II,  IuIikI,  m'IiiI  i|IiinI  tIiIi-Iui  '  (Jul  iiilill  lmpi«riuill  iii^Rt,  iithll  amiet,  Ac.  poscit?  dandum;  rocat  ^ 
i-Miluiii ,  iiiiuiiiiii  *  i>«iliiii<«i-iiiluiii.  'lllmii'  piiivn  mt  Hcrvltiiii  Hinntonim  »iiigulla  frre  horia  pecline 
lliiiii,  riilMiuUiimpii>)iiii|i|iiti  iiiiiipuni'ii*,  niili'iu  mpil*  riKloloutllMiii  ilUurrv>  &c.  f  S<i  quando  in  pa- 
•iiiMiu  iiii  iiiiiiiiB  ipilil  nitlil  r\i  Mlaarl,  rlvvaif  luiic  quain  pnunptik^ane,  ncc  nisi  (lavultf  cxmipacio  mihl 

nil  lliliiir.  A I 
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pleasures,  elegancies  from  his  mother,  so  hath  he  hardness,  valour,  and  bold* 
ness  from  his  father.  And  'tis  true  that  Bernard  hath ;  Amore  nihil  moUius 
nihil  violentius,  nothing  so  boisterous,  nothing  so  tender  as  iove.  If  once 
therefore  enamored,  he  will  go,  run,  ride  many  a  mile  to  meet  her,  day  and 
night,  in  a  very  dark  night,  endure  scorching  heat,  cold,  wait  in  frost  and  snow, 
rain,  tempests,  till  his  teeth  chatter  in  his  head ;  those  northern  winds  and 
showrs  cannot  cool,  or  quench,  his  flames  of  love.  Intempestd  node  non 
deterretuvy  he  will,  take  my  word,  he  will  sustain  hunger,  thirst,  Penetrabit 
omnia y  perrumpet  omnia,  love  will  find  out  a  way^  through  thick  and  thin 
he  will  to  her  ;  Expeditissimi  monies  videntur  amnes  tranabUes,  he  will  swim 
through  an  ocean,  ride  post  over  the  Alpes,  Apenine  or  Pirenean  hills, 

^  Ignem  marliqne  flnctus*  atqueturbinea 
venti  panttus  est  traiuire, 

though  it  rain  daggers  with  their  points  downward,  light  or  dark,  all  is  one  : 
Roscida  per  tenebras  F annus  ad  antra  venit ;  for  her  sweet  sake  he  will 
undertake  Hercules  twelve  labours  ;  endure,  hazard,  &c.  he  feels  it  not. 
^  What  shall  I  say  (saith  Heedus)  of  their  great  dangers  they  undergo ,  single 
combats  they  undertake,  how  they  will  venture  their  lives,  creep  in  at  win- 
daws,  gutters,  climb  over  walls  to  come  to  their  sweet-hearts,  (anointing  the 
doors  and  hinges  with  oyl,  because  they  should  not  creak,  tread  soft,  swim, 
wade,  watch,  &c.)  and  if  they  be  surprised,  leap  out  at  windows,  cast  them- 
selves headlong  down,  bruising  or  breaking  their  legs  or  arms,  and  sometimes 
loosing  life  it  self,  as  Calisto  did  for  his  lovely  Melibsea.  Hear  some  of 
their  own  confessions,  protestations,  complaints,  proffers,  expostulations, 
wishes,  brutish  attempts,  labours  in  this  kind.  Hercules  served  Omphale, 
put  on  an  aprone,  took  a  distaffe  and  spun  ;  Thraso  the  souldier  was  so  sub- 
misse  to  Thais  that  he  was  resolved  to  do  whatsoever  she  enjoyned.  J  Ego 
me  Thaidi  dedam,  etfaciam  quod  jubet,  I  am  at  her  service.  Philostratus 
in  an  epistle  to  his  mistress ;  ^  I  am  ready  to  dye,  sweet-heart,  if  it  be  thy 
will ;  allay  his  thirst  whom  thy  star  hath  scorched  and  undone ;  the  foun- 
tains and  rivers  deny  no  man  drink  that  comes ;  the  fountain  cloth  not  say 
thou  shalt  not  drink,  nor  the  apple  thou  shall  not  eat,  nor  the  fair  meadow 
walk  not  in  me,  but  thou  alone  wilt  not  let  me  come  near  thee,  or  see  thee  ; 
contemned  and  despised,  /  dye  for  grief  Polienus,  when  his  mistress  Circe 
did  but  frown  upon  him,  in  Petronius,  drew  his  sword,  and  bad  her  '  kill, 
stab,  or  whip  him  to  death  ;  he  would  strip  himself  naked,  and  not  resist. 
Another  will  take  a  journey  to  Japan,  long<£  ruivigationis  molestias  non 
curans :  A  third  (if  she  say  it)  will  not  speak  a  word  for  a  twelve  months 
space  ;  her  command  shall  be  most  inviolably  kept :  A  fourth  will  take 
Hercules  club  from  him,  and  with  that  centurion  in  tne  Spanish  "*  Cselestina, 
will  kill  ten  men  for  his  mistress  Areusa,  for  a  word  of  her  mouth,  he  will 
cut  bucklers  in  two,  like  pippins,  and  flap  down  men  like  flies ;  Elige  quo 
mortis  genere  ilium  occidi  cupis  ?  °  Galeatus  of  Mantua  did  a  little  more : 
for  when  he  was  almost  mad  for  love  of  a  fair  maid  in  the  city,  she,  to  try 
him  (belike)  what  he  would  do  for  her  sake,  bad  him,  in  jest,  leap  into  the 
river  Po,  if  he  loved  her  ;  he  forthwith  did  leap  headlong  ofF  the  bridge,  and 
was  drowned.  Another  at  Ficinum,  in  like  passion,  when  his  mistress  by 
chance  (thinking  no  harm  I  dare  sware)  bad  him  go  hang  ;  the  next  night, 
at  her  doors  hanged  himself.     ®  Mony  (saith  Xenophon)  is  a  very  acceptable 

^  Plutarchus  amat.  dial.  >  Lib.  1.  Dc  contem.  amor.  Quid  referam  eomin  pericula  et  cladea»  qui  In  aml- 
lanjm  anles  per  fenettrai  IngresBi,  atUliddiaqne  egresai,  indeqne  deturbati,  sed  aut  pnedpites,  membra 
frangunt,  collldant,  aut  animam  amittnnt.  i  Ter.  Eunuch.  Act.  6.  Seen.  8.  ^  Paratus  sum  ad 

obeundam  mortem,  ti  tu  Jubeat }  banc  ilttm  aettnantls  leda,  qnem  tuum  tidua  perdidlt :  aquie  et  fontes 
non  negant,  &c.  '  Si  occidere  placet,  fermm  menm  vldes ;  si  TO'beribna  contenta  es,  curro  nndus  ad 

pcenam.  ■  Act.  15. 18.    Impcra  mlhl }  ocddam  decem  ylros,  &c.  ■  Gaaper  Ens.  Pnellam  miaere 

depeiiena,  per  jocum,  ab  eft  in  Praum  deaillre  jnaras,  atatim  e  ponte  te  pnedpitavit.  AUna,  FIcino,  iniano 
amore  ardent,  ab  amicA  Juasua  ae  aospcndera,  Ulioo  fedt.  •  Intelllgo  pecuniam  rem  case  Jncundissimam, 
meam  tamen  Ubentiua  darem  CUni*,  quam  ab  alUa  acdpcrem  ;  UbenUua  hulc  tenrirem,  quam  alUa  Impcra- 


I  aud  Vcfomt*  guttt,  j/et  I  kad  rather  giec  it  mt/  dear  Ctinia,  thtm  /«! 
I  of  otlirr^  i  I  had  ra'ker  irrrr  him,  then  command  olhcrt  ;    /  Aad  ralktf 

hit  drudge,  Ih'!-  fake  my  eauc,  undrrgo  any  danger  far  his  sake,  iken  t 
I  MCHnry.     Far  J  had  rather  fee  Clirda  then  all  the  world  ftsidet  .- 

ralhrr  want  the  tight  nf  all  other  things,  then  Aim  alone  ;  I  am  angry  « 
L  tkt  night  and  tleep,  that  I  may  not  see  him  ;  and  ihank  the  light  tuut  m 
I  hecautt  they  ikewme  my  Clima.  I  will  run  into  the  Jire  Jar  kit  tait:\ 
1  '/  you  did  but  lee  him,  I  hnowtltat  you  tikewite  ii>ould  run 
I  Pliiloitratus  to  higmiKlreis,  f  Command  me  what  you  will,  I  vill  do  if  ;fl 

mt  go  to  tea,  I  am  gone  in  an  tTttlanl :  take  so  many  tiripet,  t  a 
\  run  through  the  Jire,  and  lay  down  my  life  aadioule  at  thy  feet,  'tit  A 
\   SodHi/Eoliisto  Juno: 

in,  ft  rririiu,  quod  «pl*»  (  O  (piml,  11  !•  thy  IiUul 

ir.inUilJiiwoipcumhIHL  \         And  I  un  bouna  u> ita 

I  And  Fhirdra  to  Hippolitiis : 


I 


FI«tM  fcitam  InKmlt  rind 


,  Cnllicmtitles,  in  '  Lucian,  breaks  out  into  this  passionate  spe«cli ;  Ogadtf 
.  heaven,  grant  me  this  life  forever,  to  sit  over  against  my  tnigtrest,  andU' 
hear  tier  sweet  voyce  ;  to  go  in  and  out  with  her,  to  have  every  other  bntineu 
common  with  her  ;  I  would  labour  when  the  labours,  laile  when  the  saiUt ; 
he  (hat  kales  her  should  hate  me  ;  and  if  a  tyrant  kill  ktr,  he  should  hilt 
if  she  should  dye,  I  would  not  live,  and  one  grave  should  hold  us  both, 
niet  ilia  meos  moriens  morienlii  amorea.  Abrocomus,  in  "  Arislsi 
the  like  petition  for  hie  Dplphia  ;  '  Tecum  vivere  amem,  tecum  obeam  ial 
Tis  the  same  strain  which  TheaginesusMl  to  bis  Cliaric1«a.  So  that  f  may  a 
enjoye  thy  love,  let  me  dye  presently  :  Leander  to  his  Hero  wlieii  he  b 
the  sea  wxves  to  let  him  ^  quietly  to  liis  lave,  and  kill  him  coming  t 
"  Parcile  dum  pmpero,  mergite  dum  redeo,  Tib  the  common  humourfl 
them  all,  to  contemn  death,  Ut  wish  for  death,  to  confront  death  in  this  case: 
Quippe  queUnec  fera,  nee  ignis,  neque  praclpitium,  nee  fretum,  nee  etuis, 
negne  lagueus  gravia  viideutur  i  Tjh  lAeirrfe«i>c{9aithTyriua)  to  dye. 

Though  a  thousand    dragons  or  divels  keep    the    gates,  Cerberus  bin 

Scyron  and  Procnistes  lay  in  wail,  and  the  way  as  dangerous,  as  inaccessi 

iks  hell,  ihiougli  fiery  (lames  aud  over  burning  coulters,  be  will  adveaturol 

I  oil  this.      And  as  '  Peter  Abelhardug  lost  bis  testicles  for  bis  Heloisa,  be  q 

I  (I  say)  not  venture  an  incision,  but  life  it  self.      For  how  many  \^ 

■  oSered  to  lose  their  lives  for  a  nights  lodging  witli  Cleopatra  in  tliose  da]N 

1  in  the  hour  and  moment  of  death,  'tis  their  sole  couifort  to  r 

their  dear  mistress,  as  '  Zerbino  slain  iu  France,  aud  Bnindimait  in  Biirbu 

as  Arcite  did  his  EmeJy. 

•  wbtn  he  MI  dulh, 
l>aalvd  both  hit  eyB.  and 
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'^When  captain  Gobrias,  by  an  unlucky  accident,  had  received  his  deaths 
wound,  heu  me  miserum  exclamat,  miserable  man  that  I  am,  (instead  of  other 
devotions)  he  cries  out,  shall  I  dye  before  I  see  Rhodanthe  my  sweet  heart  ? 
Sic  amor  mortem  (saith  mine  author)  aut  quicquid  humanitus  accidit^  asper- 
natur,  so  love  triumphs,  contemns,  insmts,  over  death  itself.  Thirteen 
proper  yong  men  lost  their  lives  for  that  fair  Hippodamias  sake,  the  daughter 
of  Onomaus,  king  of  £hs ;  when  that  hard  condition  was  proposed  of  death 
or  victory,  they  made  no  account  of  it;  but  couragiously  for  love  died,  till 
Pelops  at  last  won  her  by  a  slight.  ^  As  many  gallants  desperately  adven- 
tured their  dearest  blood,  for  Atalanta  the  daughter  of  Schenius,  in  hope  of 
marriage,  all  vanquished  and  overcome,  till  Hippomenes,  by  a  few  golden 
apples,  happily  obtained  his  suit.  Perseus  of  old,  fought  with  a  sea  monster, 
for  Andromedas  sake  ;  and  our  St.  George  freed  the  kings  daughter  of  Sabea 
(the  golden  legend  is  mine  author)  that  was  exposed  to  a  dragon,  by  a 
terrible  combat.  Our  knights  errant,  and  the  Sir  Lancelots  of  these  dayes, 
I  hope  will  adventure  as  much  for  ladies  favours,  as  the  Squire  of  Dames, 
Kniglit  of  the  Sun,  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton,  or  that  renowned  peere 

'  Orlando,  who  long  time  had  loved  dear  I         About  the  world  in  nations  far  and  near, 

Angelica  the  fair,  and  for  her  sake  |         Did  high  attempts  perform  and  undertake ;  • 

lie  is  a  very  dastard,  a  coward,  a  block  and  a  beast,  that  will  not  do  as  much, 
but  they  will,  sure  they  will ;  for  it  is  an  ordinary  thing,  for  these  enamoratos 
of  our  times,  to  say  and  do  more ;  to  stab  their  arms,  carouse  in  blood  :  ^  or, 
as  that  Thessalian  Thero,  that  bit  off  his  own  thumb,  provocans  rivalem  ad 
hoc  cemulandum  ;  to  make  his  corrival  do  as  much.  Tis  frequent  with  them,| 
to  challenge  the  field,  for  their  lady  and  mistress  sake,  to  run  a  tilt; 

•  That  either  bears  (so  furiously  they  me  e  t) 
The  other  down  under  the  horses  feet, 

and  then  up,  and  to  it  again : 

And  with  their  axes  both  so  sorely  pour,  I  But  riveld  wreak  like  rotten  wood  asunder,  ( 

That  neither  plate  nor  malle  sustain*d  the  stour,       |  And  fire  did  flash,  like  lightning  after  thunder ;  ( 

and  in  her  quarrel,  to  fight  so  long^h'ZZ  their  head  piece ^  bucklers,  be  all\ 
broken,  and  swords  hackt  like  so  many  ^aws ;  for  they  must  not  see  her' 
abused  in  any  sort ;  'tis  blasphemy  to  speak  against  her ;  a  dishonour,  without', 
all  good  respect,  to  name  her.  Tis  common  with  these  creatures,  to  drink' 
«  healths  upon  their  bare  knees,  though  it  were  a  mile  to  the  bottome  (no 
matter  of  what  mixture)  off  it  comes.  If  she  bid  them  they  will  go  barefoot 
to  Jerusalem;  to  the  great  Chams  court;  **to  the  East  Indies,  to  fetch  her 
a  bird  in  her  hat :  and,  with  Drake  and  Candish,  sail  round  about  the  world 
for  her  sweet  sake,  adversis  ventis ;  serve  twice  seaven  years,  as  Jacob  did  for 
Rachel ;  do  as  much  as  ^  Gesmunda,  the  daughter  of  Tancredus  prince  of 
Salerna,  did  for  Guisardus  her  true  love,  eat  his  heart  when  he  died;  or,  as 
Artemesia  drank  her  husbands  bones  beaten  to  powder,  and  so  bury  him  in 
herself;  and  endure  more  torments  then  Theseus  or  Paris.  Et  his  colitur 
Venus  magis  quam  thure,  et  victimis,  with  such  sacrifices  as  these  (as 
J  Aristsenetus  holds)  Venus  is  well  pleased.  Generally,  they  undertake  any 
pain,  any  labour,  any  toyl,  for  their  mistress  sake;  love  and  admire  a  servant,  not 
to  her  alone,  but  to  all  her  friends  and  followers;  they  hug  and  embrace  them  for 
her  sake  ;  her  dog,  picture,  and  every  thing  she  wears,  they  adore  it  as  a  relique. 
If  any  man  come  from  her,  they  feast  him,  reward  him,  will  not  be  out  of  his 
company,  do  him  all  offices,  still  remembring,  still  talking  of  her  : 

^  Nam  si  abcst  quod  ames,  prsesto  simulacra  tamen  sunt 
Illius,  et  nomen  dulce  obversatur  ad  aures. 

■  TheodoruB  prodromus  Amorum,  lib.  6.  interpret.  Gaulmlno.  ^  Ovid.  10.  Met.  Hyginus  c.  185. 

^  ArioBt.  lib.  1.  cant.  1.  staff.  5.         <  Plut.  dial.  amor.  •  Faery  Queen,  cant.  1.  lib.  4.  &  cant.  3.  lib.  4. 

'  I>um  csbbIb  pertusa,  ensis  instar  serre  excisus,  scutum,  &c.  Barthius  Cslestina.  t  Lesbia  sex  cyathis, 
septem  Justina  bibatur.  i*  As  Xanthus  for  the  love  of  Eurippe ;  Omnem  Europam  pcragravit.  Parthenius 
Oct.  cap.  8.        '  Beroaldus  e  Bocado.       i  Epist.  17.  1.2.        ^  Lucretius. 


He  ■trivet  to  please  hb  mlstrcM,  and  her  maid. 
Her  iOTanta,  and  her  dog,  and  'a  well  tipald. 


572  Love-Melancholy.  [Part.  3.  Seel 

The  very  carrier,  that  comes  from  him  to  her,  is  a  most  welcome  guest: 
and  if  he  bring  a  letter,  she  will  read  it  twenty  times  over  :  and  as  *  Lacreta 
did  by  Eurialus,  kiss  the  letter  a  thottsand  times  together^  and  then  read  U: 
And  "^  Chelidonia  by  Philonius,  after  many  sweet  kisses  put  the  letter  ii 
her  bosome ; 

And  Idaa  again,  and  often  look  thereon, 
And  atay  the  messenger,  that  would  be  gone  : 

And  ask  many  pretty  questions,  over  and  over  again ;  as  how  he  lookedi 
what  he  did,  and  what  he  said  ?  In  a  word, 

>  Vnlt  placere  aese  amice,  vult  mihi,  rult  pedls- 
seqaiD, 
Vnlt  frunoUs,  vnlt  etiam  ancilUs,  et  catulo  meo. 

If  he  get  any  renmant  of  hers,  a  busk-point,  a  feather  of  her  &n,  a  shooe-tyci 
a  lace,  a  ring,  a  bracelet  of  hair, 

•  Pignusqne  direptum  lacertis. 
Ant  digito  male  pertinad, 

he  wears  it  for  a  favour  on  his  arm,  in  his  hat,  finger,  or  next  his  heart  Her 
picture  he  adores  twice  a  day,  and,  for  two  houres  tPgether  will  not  look  off 
It :  As  Laodamia  did  by  Protesilaus,  when  he  went  to  war ;  p  Sit  at  horn 
with  his  picture  before  her  :  a  garter  or  a  bracelet  of  hers  is  more  pretioai 
then  any  saints  relique ;  he  lays  it  up  in  his  casket,  (O  blessed  reliqae)  and 
every  day  will  kiss  it :  if  in  her  presence,  his  eye  is  never  off  her ;  and  drink 
he  will  where  she  drank,  if  it  be  possible,  in  that  very  place,  &c.  If  absent 
he  will  walk  in  the  walk ;  sit  under  that  tree  where  she  did  use  to  sit;  in 

that  bowr,  in  that  very  seat; et  foribus  miser  oscula  figit  many  yean 

afler  sometimes ;  though  she  be  far  distant,  and  dwell  many  miles  off,  he 
loves  yet  to  walk  that  way  still,  to  have  his  chamber- window  look  that  way: 
to  walk  by  that  rivers  side  (which  though  far  away)  runs  by  the  house  wbore 
she  dwels ;  he  loves  the  wind  blowes  to  that  coast. 

s  O  quotica  dixl  Zephyris  properantitms  iliac,         I         O  hi^ipT  western  winds  that  blow  that  w«f, 
FeUces  pulchram  vlanri  AmarylUda  Tentl.  |         For  you  shall  aee  my  lovea  fidr  feoe  to  day } 

he  will  send  a  message  to  her  by  the  winde ; 

'  Vos  aoree  Alpinn,*placidis  de  montibus  aoree, 
H«)c  Ull  porUte. j 

*  he  desires  to  confer  with  some  of  her  acquaintance,  for  his  heart  is  still 
with  her ;  ^  to  talk  of  her,  admiring  and  commending  her,  lamenting,  moaning, 
wishing  himself  any  thing  for  her  sake,  to  have  opportunity  to  see  her.  0 
that  he  might  but  enjoye  her  presence!  So  did  Philostratus  to  his  mistress; 
"  O  happy  ground  on  which  she  treads ,  and  happy  were  I  if  she  would  tread 
upon  me,  I  think  her  countenance  would  make  the  rivers  stand ;  and  when 
she  comes  abroad,  birds  will  sing,  and  come  about  her, 

Ridebnnt  ralles,  ridebnnt  obyia  Tempe,  I     The  fields  will  laugh,  the  pleasant  Tallies  bura. 

In  florem  viridis  protinns  ibit  humus.  |     And  aU  the  grass  will  into  ilowres  toni. 

Omnis  ambrosiam  spirabit  aura. 

"  When  she  is  in  the  meadow,  she  is  fairer  then  any  Jiowre,  for  that  lasls 
but  for  a  day ;  the  river  is  pleasing ,  but  it  vanisheth  on  a  sudden,  but  thy  flown 
doth  not  fade,  thy  stream  is  greater  then  the  sea.  If  I  looke  upon  the  heaven, 
me  thinks  I  see  the  sun  fain  down  to  shine  below,  and  thee  to  shine  in  his 
place,  whom  I  desire.  If  I  look  upon  the  night,  me  thinks  I  see  two  more 
glorious  stars,  Hesperus  and  thy  self,  A  httle  after  he  thus  courts  his  mbtress ; 
^  If  thou  goest  forth  of  the  city,  the  protecting  Qods  that  keep  the  town,  will 

i^neaa  Sllvius.    Lucretia  qnom  accepit  Enriali  Ittteras  hilaris  statim  milliesqne  paplrum   baaiavit. 
■  Mediis  insemit  papUUs  litteram  ^us,  miUe  prius  pangens  suaria.  Arlst.  2.  epist.  18.  ■  Plaatas 

Asinar.  •  Hor.  r  Ilia  domi  sedens,  imaglnem  c>nu  Axis  oculis  assidue  conspicata.  s  Buchaaao 

Sylva.  '  Fracastorins  Naugerio.  •  Happy  senrants  that  serve  her,  hupy  men  that  are  in  her 

comply.  *  Non  ipsos  solum  sed  ipsonim  memoriam  amant.    Ludan.  •  Epfcit.  O  ter  fclix  sofaua ! 

beatus  ego,  si  me  calcaveris  ;  vultus  tuns  amnes  sistere  potest,  &c.  ^  Idem  eplst.    In  prato  cum  V) 

(lores  superat)  ilU  pulchri,  sed  unius  tantum  dieij  fluvlus  grains,  sed  eyanesclt}  at  tuna  ftuTius  mar 
mi^or*    Si  coelum  aspido,  solem  existimo  ceddisse,  et  in  terrft  ambulare,  Sec.  *  Si  diitati 

egnderiB,  seqaentnr  te  DU  custodes,  speciaculo  commoU  ■,  si  naviges,  sequentur ;  quia  fluvius  salum  taaai 
inm  rigmret? 
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\  after  to  gaze  upon  thee :  If  thou  saile  upon  the  seas,  as  so  many  small 
(If,  they  will  follow  thee  :  what  river  would  not  run  into  the  sea  ?  An- 
er,  he  stghB  and  sobs,  swears  he  hath  cor  scissum,  an  heart  bruised  to 
fder,  dissolved  and  melted  within  him,  or  quite  gone  from  him,  to  his  mistress 
tome,  belike ;  he  is  in  an  oven,  a  salamander  in  the  fire,  so  scorched  with  loves 
it;  He  wisheth  himself  a  saddle  for  her  to  sit  on  ;  a  posie  for  her  to  smell  to ; 
1  it  would  not  grieve  him  to  be  hanged,  if  he  might  be  strangled  in  her  garters : 
would  willingly  die  to  morrow,  so  that  she  might  kill  him  with  her  own 
(ids.     'Ovid  would  be  a  flea,  a  gnat,  a  ring :  Catullus  a  sparrow  ; 

O  si  tecnm  ludere  aicut  ipsa  poMem 
E  t  triatet  animi  levare  cnras. 

lacreon  a  glass,  a  gown,  a  chain,  anything : 


r  Scd  tpecnluin  ego  Ipae  ftam 
Ut  aie  tuum  nsqne  cenuui ; 
Et  Tcstia  ipae  ftam, 
Ut  aie  tuum  vaqne  gcstea. 
M atari  et  opto  in  undam, 
Laivm  taoa  at  artua ; 
Naidaa,  Padla,  ftam, 
Ut  ego  teipaam  inongam  ; 
8tB  macia  in  papillia, 
TVw  et  monile  collo. 
FteoMiae  cakeoa,  me 
Saltern  at  pede  oaqoe  calces. 


■  But  I  a  looking -glaas  woold  be, 
StUl  to  be  lookt  upon  by  thee ; 
Or  I,  my  lore,  would  be  thy  govrn* 
By  thee  to  be  worn  up  and  down  { 
Or,  a  pure  well  ftall  to  the  brinis, 
It  I  might  waah  thy  purer  llmt 


That  1  might  waah  thy  purer  llmbt :  ' 
Or,  I*de  be  pretlooa  balm  to  'noint, 

With  choicest  caic  each  cholceet  joint  t  i 

Or,  if  I  might,  I  would  be  fUn  t 

About  thy  neck  thy  happy  chain,  I 

Or  would  it  were  my  blessed  hap,  I 

To  be  the  lawn  o'er  thy  tUr  papT  ' 

Or  would  I  were  thy  ahooe,  to  be  ' 

I  Daily  trod  upon  by  thee. 

durice  happy  man  that  shall  enjoyeher :  as  they  that  saw  Hero  in  Museeus : 
1  *Salmacis  to  Hermaphroditus, 

^  Felfcea  mamnuB,  &c.  feliz  nutriK. 

Scd  lottge  cunctla,  longeque  beatior  ille, 
Qnem  ftuctn  apcmal  et  aocil  dignabere  lecti. 

e  same  passion  made  her  break  out  in  the  comoedv,  ^N€B  illct  fortunate 
it  qu4B  cum  illo  cuhant ;  happy  are  his  bed-fellows;  and  as  she  said 
Cyrus,  ^  Beata  qu€t  illi  uxor  futura  esset,  blessed  is  that  woman  that 
dl  be  his  wife ;  nay,  thrice  happy  she  that  shall  enjoye  him  but  a  night ; 
^na  nox  Jovis  sceptro  aquiparanda :  Such  a  m'ghts  lodging  is  worth  Jupiters 
ipter. 

'  Qualla  noz  erit  Ilia,  DU,  Desque, 
•  Qnam  moUia  thorua  I 

what  a  blissful  night  would  it  be,  how  soft,  how  sweet  a  bed !  She  will  ad- 
iture  all  her  estate  for  such  a  night ;  for  a  nectarean,  a  balsome  kiss  alone 

Qui  te  Tldet  beatna  eat 
Beatior  qui  te  audiet. 
Qui  te  potitur  eat  Deua. 

e  Sultan  of  Sanas  wife,  in  Arabia,  when  she  had  seen  Vertomannus  that 
nely  traveller,  lamented  to  her  self  in  this  manner ;  s  O  Ood,  thou  hast 
de  this  man  whiter  than  the  sun,  but  me,  mine  husband,  and  all  my 
Idren  black ;  I  would  to  God  he  were  my  husband,  or  that  I  had  such  a 
I ;  she  fell  a  weeping,  and  so  impatient  for  love  at  last,  that  (as  Potipkars 
fe  did  by  Joseph)  she  would  have  had  him  gone  in  with  her;  she  sentawau 
izella,  Tegeia,  Oalzerana,   her  waiting  maids;  loaded  him  with^^' 
fmises  and  gifts,  and  wooed  him  with  all  the  rhetorick  she  could ;  —     .  '' 
mum  hoe  misera  da  munus  amanti.     But  when  he  gave  not  coosmh    l1 
ukl  have  gone  with  him,  and  left  all,  to  be  his  page,  his  ^endOLorh^ 
key;  Certa  sequi  charum  corpus  ut  umbra  solet,  so  that  she  viZmk 
a ;  threatning  moreover,  to  kill  her  self,  &c.     Men  will  do  iMmJih^^^ 
>re  for  women,  spend  goods,  lands,  lives,  fortunes ;  kings  wiU  jZm^  u^^ 
iwns,  as  king  John  for  Matilda  the  nun  at  Dunmow.  ^^  ^"^^^ 

El.9.3.       rCann.aO.       ■  EnaMshed  by  M.  B.  HolUday  in  hia  TachiMw.  A^  r  -.     , 
Lllb.4.        ^  Zenopbon  CyropM.  lib.  ft.        •  Pbmtos  de  millte.  **iSZ^M'        •  O^^ 

traafoa.       f  Lod.  Vertonannos  navlg.  lib  3.  c.  ft.    O  Dene,  banc  CftlufS^^^Ts.  GnMo  " 
■ft  ceiOmMi  menm  et  natoa  oMoaonnca  nigrlcuitei.    Utfinm  hk,  Ac.    hBS^BBS^  1 1  tf** 
— '~^' oncravH,  et  donia,  Ike.  ^^^'■•ili,  Oali 
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k  Bat  Unfa  in  tills  yttpffvOedg^  nnr  1 
1*U  be  a  moiike,  m  I  m«f  Uvt  with  thi 


The  very  Gods  will  endure  any  shame  (atcue  aU{ 
inquit^  Sfc.)  be  a  spectacle,  as  Mars  and  Venus, ' 
Lucians  Mercury  wish,  and  peradventure  so  dost 
their  lives  with  alacrity.'  ^pro  aud  nam  meit 

pro  qud  non  metuam  bit  moriy  I  will  dye  twice,  na; 
she  dye,  there's  no  remedy ;  they  must  die  with  hi 
lover  in  Calcagninus,  wrote  this  on  his  darlings  toi 

~  aydei 

dead. 


Qttliida  obllt,  Md  noo  Qalnda  toU  oUlt} 
Qnioda  obUt,  Md  cum  Qninril  et  Ipw  obU 
Rlras  obit,  obit  grmtU,  lunu  obit, 
Ncc  mtm  mmc  anlma  In  pcctore,  at  In  tamulo  est. 


Fori 

I 
I 


How  many  doting  lovers  upon  the  like  occasion 
these  are  toyes  in  respect,  they  will  hazard  their  y 
sake. 

Atqne  alloidt  Inttr  Jotcnet  mlratiu  est,  et  v« 
Noo  ego  In  coelo  cmperem  Dens  esse, 
NostnuB  ozorem  habens  domi  Hero. 

One  said,  to  lic«Tfn  would  I  not  I  Ifthai 

desire  at  all  to  go,  |  sod 

Venus  forsook   heaven  for  Adonis  sake, 

Old  Janiver^,  in  Chaucer,  thoug^ht,  when  he  hai 
never  go  to  heaven,  he  should  live  so  merrily  hi 
mistress,  he  protests, 

^  CcFlttm  DUs  ego  non  sunm  inrlderem,  I         I  would  nc 

Sed  sortem  mihl  DU  meam  InTiderent.  |        The  gods  s 

Another  as  earnestly  desires  to  behold  his  sweet-b 
leave  all  this,  and  more  then  this,  to  see  her  alone. 

I  Omnia  qus  patior  raalasi  pensare  TeUt  foes.  If  all  my  mil 

UnA  aliqui  nobis  prosperitate,  Dii,  And  God  woi 

Roc  prccor,  ut  faciant,  fhciant  me  cernere  coram,  I  would  mT  i 

Cor  mihl  captlTum  qua  tenet  hocce,  Deam.  Which  dotal 

But  who  can  reckon  up  the  dotage,  madness,  ae 
foolish  phantasms  and  vanities  of  lovers,  their 
tempts  ? 

Yet  for  all  this,  amongst  so  many  irksome,  absui 
inconveniences,  phantastical  fits  and  passions,  w] 
such  persons,  there  be  some  good  and  graceful 
tliis  affection  causeth.  As  it  makes  wise  men  foi 
fools  become  wise :  ™  it  makes  base  fellows  I 
couragious,  as  Cardan  notes  out  of  Plutarch ;  a 
nificent :  clowns,  civil;  cruel,  gentle ;  wicked  p§ 
religious ;  slovens,  neat ;  churls,  merciful;  and  i 
lazie  drones,  quick  and  nimble ;  feras  mentes  i 
cruel  and  rude  Cyclops,  Polyphemus,  sighed,  and 
Galateas  sake.  No  passion  causeth  greater  altd 
of  joye  or  discontent.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  lib.  5. 
soule  of  a  man  in  love  is  full  of  perfumes  andsm 
of  pleasing  tones  and  tunes ;  insomuch  that  it  i$ 
whether  love  do  mortal  men  more  harm  then  § 
makes  them  otherwise  soft  and  silly,  generous  | 
faciebat  amor.  Ariadnes  love  made  Theseus  m 
beauty  Jason  so  victorious ;  expectorat  amor  tima^ 
that  the  love  of  Venus  made  Mars  so  valorous. 

k  Mi.  Drayton.  <  Hor.  Ode  9.  Ub.  3.  J  Or.  Met.  10.  ^  Buchaai 
dan  lib.  2.  de  sap.  Ex  vilibus  generosos  efllcere  solet,  ez  Umidis  audM 
civiles,  ex  crudelibus  mansnetos,  ex  impiis  rellgiosos,  ex  sordidis  li 
cordes.  ex  mutis  eloqnentes.  ■  Anlma  hominis  amore  capti  total 

jvsonat,  Ac.  •  Orld.  i*  In  convivio.  Amor  Veneris  Martem  I 

majcime  erubescere  cemimus,  quum  amai(\x  eum  tMc^e  quid  commlii 


■  -a 


That  all  the  ground  with  purple  blood  was  aprent. 
And  all  their  armour  stain'd  with  bloody  gore. 
Yet  icarcely  once  to  breath  would  they  relent. 
So  mortal  was  their  malice,  and  so  sore. 
That  both  resolv'd  (then  yield)  to  dye  before. 
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basked  to  commit  any  foul  offence,  that  shall  come  to  the  hearing  or  sight 
f  his  mistress.  As  ^he  that  desired  of  his  enemy,  now  dying,  to  lay  him  with 
lis  lace  upward,  ne  amasius  videret  eum  a  tergo  vulneratumy  least  his  sweet- 
teut  Bhouki  say  he  was  a  coward.  And  if  it  were  ^possible  to  have  a  city  or 
\M  army  consist  of  lovers,  such  as  love,  or  are  beloved,  they  would  be  extra- 
wdmary  valiant  and  wise  in  their  government ;  modesty  would  detain  them 
^om  doing  amiss,  emulation  incite  them  to  do  that  which  is  good  and  honest, 
tmd  a  few  of  them  would  overcome  a  great  company  of  others.  There  is  no 
man  to  pusiflanimous,  so  very  a  dastard,  whom  love  would  not  incense,  make 
of  a  divme  temper,  and  an  heroicall  spirit.  As  he  said  in  like  case, "  Tota  ruat 
emit  moles,  non  terreor,  SfC.  Nothing  can  terrific,  nothing  can  dismay  them  : 
But,  aa  Sir  Blandimor  and  Paridel,  uiose  two  brave  faery  knights,  fought  for 
die  k)vc  of  fair  Florimel  in  presence — 

*Aad  &ncmiag  both  their  swords  with  rage  anew,       Adown,  as  if  their  springs  of  life  were  spent; 
lite  two  mad  mastires  each  other  slew,  That  all  the  ground  with  pui 

Aad  shlelda  did  share,  and  mailes  did  rash,  and 

btlmadidliew: 
8a  farknialy  each  other  did  assail, 
A»  If  tlMir  souls,  at  once,  they  would  hare  rent 
Oirt  of  tbdr  breats,  that  streams  of  blood  did  trail 

ETeiy  base  swain,  in  love,  will  dare  to  do  as  much  for  his  dear  mistress  sake. 
Re  will  fight  and  fetch,  "  Argivum  clypeum,  that  famous  buckler  of  Argos,  to 
do  her  service ;  adventure  at  all,  undertake  any  enterprise.  And  as  Serranus 
die  Spaniard,  then  govemour  of  Sluys,  made  answer  to  Marquess  Spinola,  if 
the  enemy  brought  50000  divels  against  him  he  would  keep  it.  The  nine 
worthies,  Oliver  and  Rowland,  and  forty  dozen  of  peers  are  all  in  him  ;  he  is 
all  mettle,  armor  of  proof,  more  then  a  man  ;  and  in  this  case,  improved  beyond 
himself.  For  as  ^  Agatho  contends,  a  true  lover  is  wise,  just,  temperate  and 
valiant.  ^  /  doubt  not  therefore,  but  if  a  man  had  such  an  army  of  lovers 
(as  Castillo  supposeth)  he  might  soon  conquer  all  the  world,  except  by  chance 
he  met  with  such  another  army  of  inamoratos  to  oppose  it.  ^  For  so  perhaps 
they  might  fight,  as  that  fatal  dog  and  fatal  hare,  in  the  heavens,  course  one 
another  round,  and  never  make  an  end.  Castilio  thinks  Ferdinand  King  of 
Spain  would  never  have  conqticred  Granado,  had  not  Queen  Isabell  and  her 
ladies  been  present  at  the  siege  :  ^  It  cannot  be  expressed,  what  courage  the 
S^nish  knights  took,  when  the  ladies  were  present ;  a  few  Spaniards  over- 
eawie  a  multitude  of  Moors.  They  will  undergo  any  danger  whatsoever,  as 
Sir  Walter  Manny  in  Edward  the  thirds  time,  stuck  full  of  ladies  favours, 
blight  like  a  dragon.  For  soli  amantes,  as  '  Plato  holds,  pro  amicis  mori 
^ppetunt :  only  lovers  will  dye  for  their  friends,  and  in  tlicir  mistress  quarrel. 
And  for  that  cause,  he  would  have  women  follow  the  camp,  to  be  spectators 
and  encouragers  of  noble  actions :  upon  such  an  occasion,  the  *  Squire  of 
Dames  himself.  Sir  Lancelot  or  Sir  Tristram,  Ceesar,  or  Alexander  shall  not 
be  more  resolute  or  go  beyond  them. 

Not  courage  only  doth  love  add,  but  as  I  said,  subtilty,  wit  and  many^ 
pretty  devises;  ^Namgue  dolos  inspirat  amor,  fraudesque  ministrat :  ^  Jupiter  ■ 
m  love  with  Leda,  and  not  knowing  how  to  compass  his  desire,  tum*d  him- 
self into  a  swan,  and  got  Venus  to  pursue  him  in  the  likeness  of  an  eagle ;  , 
which  she  doing,  for  shelter  he  fied  to  Ledas  lap,  et  in  ejus  gremio  se  collo- 
emit :  Leda  embraced  him,  and  so  fell  fast  asleep ;  sed  dormientem  Jupiter 
eampressit,  by  which  means  Jupiter  had  his  will.     Infinite  such  tricks  can 
love  devise ;  such  fine  feats  in  abundance,  with  wisdome  and  wariness; ' 

%  Flntaivh.  Amator.  dial.  '  Si  qno  pacto  fieri  drltas  ant  exerdtns  posset  parttm  ex  his  qui  amant,  partJm 
as  him,  he.  •Angerlanns.  *  Faery  Qa.  lib.  4.  cant.  2.  "  Zencd.  profcrb.  cont.  6.  *  Plat.  ConTir. 
*  lib.  3.  ds  Anlico.  Non  doMto  qnin  is  qni  talem  ezerdtnm  haberet,  toCins  orfais  statim  rlctor  esset,  nisi 
Itatte  c«m  attqno  exerdtn  confllgendnm  easet  in  quo  omnea  amalorta  cascnC.  *  Hyi^raa  de  Cane  et  Le- 

DOTS  cvrlcatt,  et  Dcdmator.  r  Vtx  did  potest  onantam  bide  andartam  msmdm  rt lit  HIspanl.  inde  pauce 

taSaltaa  Maoraram  coplas  sapcrAmnt.       ■  lib.  f.  da  Isslbas.       ■  Spcnctn  Aery  Qofcn,  3.  book,  cast.  8. 
^By^om.  1.3.       •Arataa  In  phimom. 
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^  quitfallere  pouit  amantem  ?  all  manner  of  cif 
and  good  behaviour,  plus  salit  et  leporii^  polite 
Bocace  hath  a  pleasant  tale  to  this  purpode,  wl 
Greeks,  and  which  Beroaldus  hath  turned  into  La 
Cymon  and  Iphigenia.  This  Cymon  was  a  fool,  f 
the  govemour  of  Cyprus  son,  but  a  very  ass ;  Inan 
ashamed  of  him,  sent  him  to  a  fieum-house  he  had  i 
up ;  where  by  chance,  as  his  manner  was,  walkin 
Yong  gentlewoman  named  Iphigenia,  a  burgomasU 
ner  maid,  by  a  brook  side,  in  a  little  thicket,  &st ) 
she  had  newly  bathed  her  self :  When  *  Cymon  mc 
his  slaffe^  gaping  on  her  immovable^  and  in  anui 
love  with  the  glorious  object,  that  he  began  to  ro 
what  he  was ;  would  needs  follow  her  to  the  city,  8 
civil,  to  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  to  play  on  ins 
gentleman-like  qualities  and  complements,  in  a  si] 
were  most  glad  of.  In  brief,  he  became  from  an  \ 
of  the  most  compleat  gentlemen  in  Cyprus ;  did  i 
all  for  the  love  or  Mistress  Iphieenia.  In  a  won 
them  all,  let  them  be  never  so  clownish,  rude  and 
if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  will  be  most  neat  i 
rebus,  et  nitidis  nitoribus  antevenit  amor ;  they  i 
to  trick  up,  and  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  thi 
mater  Venus;  a  ship  is  not  so  long  a  rigging, 
trimming  up  her  self,  against  her  sweet-heart  4 
flowry  meaciow,  no  so  gratious  an  aspect  in  Na 
maid,  nubilis  puella,  a  Novitsa  or  Venetian  bride 
or  a  yong  man  that  is  her  suiter ;  composed  looki 
gestures,  actions,  all  composed ;  all  the  g^ces,  eh 
her  face.  Their  best  robes,  ribbins,  chains,  je^ 
spangles,  must  come  on,  ^prceter  quam  res  patii 
are  beyond  all  measure  coy,  nice,  and  too  curious 
study,  all  their  business,  how  to  wear  their  cloaths 
and  to  set  out  themselves.  No  sooner  doth  a  yo; 
coming,  but  he  smugs  up  himself,  puis  up  his 
shoulders,  ties  his  garters,  points,  sets  his  band,  ci 
beard,  &c.     When  Mercury  was  to  come  before  fa 

■> '—  ^  Chlamydemqng  ut  pendeat  apte  I  He  puts  bis  di 

CoUocat,  utUmbui  totumque  «pparest  annim.        |  And  hem,  and 

Salmacis  would  not  be  seen  or  Hermaphroditus, 
self  first. 

'  Nee  tamen  ante  adllt,  etal  properabat  adire, 
Quam  se  compomit,  quam  drcumspexit  amictua, 
Et  flnzlt  Tultum,  et  meruit  formoaa  riderl. 

Venus  had  so  ordered  the  matter,  that  when  her 
before  Queen  Dido,  he  was 

Os  humeroaque  Deo  aimiUs  (namque  ipaa  d 
Caesariem  nato  genitrU,  lumenque  JuventM 
Purpureum  et  laetos  oculia  afB&rat  honorea) 

like  a  god ;  for  she  was  the  tire-woman  her  sel 
natural  and  artificial  impostures.     As  mother  M 
gabalus,  new  chosen  Emperour,  when  he  was  to 
When  the  hirsute  Cyclopical  Polyphemus  courted 

^  Jamqne  tibi  form«e,  Jamque  eat  tibl  aira  placendi.      And  then  he  d 
Jam  rlgidoa  pectia  raatrla  Polypheme  capUIos, 
Jam  Ubet  hinutam  tibi  fUce  recidere  barbam, 
Et  apectare  feroa  in  aquA  et  componere  Tultua. 

'  Vlrg.  *  Hanc  nbl  conapicatna  eat  Cymon,  baculo  innin% 

fPlMutaw  Caaina  act.  2.  ac.  4.  t  VXwXom.  *>  OxVd.  Met.  2. 

A  Grid.  Met.  I.M. 


Nor  did  ahe  oi 
Till  ahe  comp 
And  aet  her  m 


To  pleate  andt 
And  loolc  his  S 
And  to  compoi 


Im  ffwMitTt  vcoiy  DCc  mnnera  detpice  nostra. 
BfO  me  novl,  liquidAque  in  Imagine  vidi 
aqtam,  placaitque  mihl  mea  forma  vidcnti 
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He  was,  upon  a  sudden  now,  spruce  and  keen,  as  a  new  ground  hatchet.  He 
DOW  began  to  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  own  feature,  and  good  parts ;  now  to 
be  a  gallant. 

Come  now,  my  Galatea,  scom  me  not, 
Nor  my  poor  presents ;  for,  but  yesterday, 
1  saw  myself  1th'  water,  and  me  thought 
Full  fair  I  was,  then  scorn  me  not  I  say. 

'  Non  sum  adeo  informls,  nuper  me  in  littore  vidl. 
Cum  placidum  Tentia  staret  mare 

Tb  the  common  humor  of  all  suiters  to  trick  up  themselves,  to  be  prodigal 
in  apparel, /nii'tf  lotus^  neat,  comb'd  and  curl'd,  with  powdred  hairs,  comptus 
€i  eatamistratut :  with  a  long  love-lock,  a  flowre  in  his  ear,  perfumed  gloves, 
nogs,  scarfs,  feathers,  points,  &c,  as  if  he  were  a  princes  Ganymede,  with 
Cferr  day  new  suits,  as  the  fashion  varies ;  going  as  if  he  trod  upon  egs,  and 
•I  HeiiiBius  writ  to  Primierus,  ^  If  once  he  be  besotted  on  a  wenchcj  he  must 
be  awake  a  nights,  renounce  his  book,  sigh,  and  lament,  now  and  then  weep 
fir  kis  hard  hap,  and  mark  above  all  things  what  hats,  bands ^  doublets, 
hreecket,  are  in  fashion ;  how  to  cut  his  beard  and  wear  his  lock,  to  turn 
ip  hit  mushatos,  and  curl  his  head,  prune  his  pickitivant,  or  if  he  wear  it 
ibroadj  that  the  east  side  be  correspondent  to  the  west :  he  may  be  scoffed  at 
otherwise,  as  JuUan  that  apostate  emperour  was,  for  wearing  a  long  hirsute, 
goatiBh  beard,  fit  to  make  ropes  with,  as  in  his  Mysopogone,  or  that  apolo- 
Bedcal  oration  he  made  at  Antioch,  to  excuse  himself,  he  doth  ironically  con- 
fess, it  hindred  his  kissing ;  nam,  non  licuit,  indepura  puris,  eoque  suavioribus 
hsbra  labris  adjungere ;  but  he  did  not  much  esteem  it,  as  it  seems  by  the 
lequely  de  accipiendis  dandisve  osculis  non  laboro ;  yet  (to  follow  mine  author) 
it  may  much  concern  a  yong  lover ;  he  must  be  more  respectful  in  this  behalf, 
Ac  must  be  in  league  with  an  excellent  taylor,  barber, 

■  Tonsorem  puerum,  sed  arte  talem. 
Quails  nee  Thalamis  fuit  Neronls ; 

have  neat  shooe-ties,  points,  garters,  speak  in  print,  walk  in  print,  eat  and 
driadt  in  print,  and  that  which  is  all  in  all,  he  must  be  mad  in  print. 

Amongst  other  good  qualities,  an  amorous  fellow  is  endowed  with,  he 
most  learn  to  sing  and  dance,  play  upon  some  instrument  or  other ;  as  with- 
oat  all  doubt  he  will,  if  he  be  truly  touched  with  this  loadstone  of  love.  For 
as  ^Erasmus  hatli  it,  musicam  docet  amor  et  poesin,  love  will  make  tliem 
musicians,  and  to  compose  ditties,  madrigals,  elegies,  love-sonnets,  and  sing 
them  to  several  pretty  tunes,  to  get  all  good  qualities  may  be  had.  p  Jupiter 
perceived  Mercury  to  be  in  love  with  Philologia,  because  he  learned  languages, 
polite  speech,  (for  Suadela  herself  was  Venus  daughter,  as  some  write)  arts 
and  sciences,  quo  virgini  placeret,  all  to  ingratiate  himself,  and  please  his 
mistress.  Tis  their  chiefest  study  to  sing,  dance;  and  without  question, 
ID  many  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen  would  not  be  so  well  qualified  in  this 
kittde,  if  love  did  not  incite  them.  ^  Who,  saith  Castilio,  would  learn  to 
play,  or  give  his  minde  to  musick,  learn  to  dance,  or  make  so  many  rimes, 
Uwe-songs,  as  most  do,  but  for  womens  sake  ?  because,  they  hope  by  that 
means,  to  purchase  their  good  wills,  and  win  their  favour  ?  We  see  this 
daily  verified  in  our  yong  women  and  wives ;  they  that  being  maids,  took  so 
much  pains  to  sing,  play,  and  dance,  with  such  cost  and  charge  to  their 
parents,  to  get  those  graceful  qualities,  now  being  married,  will  scarse  touch 
em  instrument;  they  care  not  for  it.     Constantine  agricult.  lib.  11.  cap,  18. 

*  Virgil.  Eel.  2.       ■  Eplst.  An  uxor  Uterato  alt  doctnda.    Noctea  insomnea  tradncendtf,  Uteris  renun* 
rlapdom,  saepe  f  emendum,  nonnnmqnam  ct  iltechnrmandnm  aortl  et  coodltloni  tiue.  Vldeodum  quae  vested, 

IbIs  cultns  te  deceat,  quia  In  uau  sit,  atran  latna  bubie,  Ittc.  Cum  cori  loquendom,  incedeodum,  bihcn* 
an,  et  cum  curt  inianlendum.  ■  Mart.  Kplg.  ft.  •  Cbll.  4.  cent.  6.  pro.  10.  r  Martianus  Capvlta 
ab.  1.  dc  onpt.  phllol.  Jam  Ilium  aentio  amore  tcnaffl,  ejosoae  studio plures  habere  comparataa  In  funuUtlo 
llsclpliiiaa,  «c.  «  Ub.  9.  de  aullco.  Quia  chortia  lnaiiaai«t»  aW  fremlnarum  causal  ?  quia  rouslca*  tan- 
lUB  oacfsret  operam,  nisi  quod  Ullns  dukediiM  pcrmukM*  spcrrt?  qnls  Cot  oarmlna  compooeret,  nisi  ut  lode 
■aiclua  auM  In  mullerea  expUcarct  ? 

2   P 
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makes  Cupkl  himself  to  be  a  great  dancer,  by  i 
capering  amongst  the  gods,  ^  he  flung  down  a  bom 
upon  the  white  rose^  ever  since  made  it  red :  and 
I>eedalii8  about  Cupids  statue,  "made  many  vong 
signifie,  belike,  that  Cupid  was  much  affected  wiS 
was.  For  at  his  and  Psyches  wedding,  the  goda 
feast,  Ganymede  filled  nectar  in  abundance  (as*  A] 
was  the  cook ;  the  Howres  made  all  fine  with  roses 
the  harp ;  the  Muses  sang  to  it,  sed  suavi  muBicm  s 
but  his  mother  Venus  danced,  to  his  and  their  sw< 
in  that  pathetical  love  passage,  or  pleasant  desc 
of  Europa,  and  swimmmg  from  Ph<£nicia  to  Cre 
winds  hush;  Neptune  and  Amphitrite  riding  in 
waves  before  them ;  the  Tritons  dancing  roundabi 
the  sea-nymphs  half-naked,  keeping  time  on  d 
Hymeneus  ;  Cupid  nimbly  tripping  on  the  top  of 
self  coming  after  in  a  shell,  strawing  roses  and  flo^ 
tiles,  in  all  his  pictures  of  love,  fains  Cupid  ever 
dancers ;  and  in  Saint  Markes  Garden  in  Rome  (^ 
of  the  most  delicious  pieces,  is  many  "  Satyresdan 
So  that  dancing  still  is,  as  it  were,  a  necessary 
Yong  lasses  are  never  better  pleased,  then  whei 
evensong,  they  may  meet  their  sweet-hearts,  and 
in  a  town-green,  under  a  shady  elm.  Nothing  an 
citizens  wives  and  maids  to  dance  a  round  in  th 
want  of  better  instruments,  to  make  good  mus 
dance  after  it.     Yea,  many  times,  this  love  will 

that  have  more  toes  than  teeth,  dance, Johnt 

mum  ;  for  Comus  and  Hymen  love  masks,  and 
measure,  will  allow  men  to  put  on  womens  appa 
miscuously  to  dance,  yong  and  old,  rich  and  poc 
sorts.  Paiilus  Jovius  taxeth  Augustine  Niphus 
being  an  old  man,  and  a  publique  professor,  a  f 
was  so  mad/or  the  love  of  a  yong  maid,  that  whi 
ashamed  to  see,  an  old  gowty  fellow,  yet  would 
laughed  him  to  scorn  for  it,  but  this  omnipotent  U 

7  Hyacinthino  badllo 
ProperaiM  Amor,  me  adegit 
Violent«r  ad  teqaendum. 

And  *tis  no  newes  this,  no  indecorum;  for  why  ? 
of  it.     Cupid  and  Death  met  both  in  an  innc,  i 
they  did  exchange  some  arrows  from  either  qui 

dye  ;  and  oftentimes,  old  men  dote. *Sic  mori 

amat.  And  who  can  then  withstand  it?  If  once 
though  our  teeth  shake  in  our  heads  like  virgin 
asunder  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  there  is  n 
Trenchmore  for  a  need,  over  tables,  chairs,  and 
prancum  is  a  fine  dance.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  1.  f 
excuse  it ;  and  telleth  us  moreover,  in  what  sense, 
priusfuerit  rudis,  how  love  makes  them  that  had 

'  Craterem  nectaris  evertit  talUns  apud  Deos,  qui  In  tcrram  cadt 
•  Paellas  choreantes  circa  jttvcnilem  CupidlnU  statuam  fecit.  Philoii 
tium  amori  aptiMimum.  *  Ub.  6.  Met.  *  Tom.  4.  *  Koroa 
puelle  dormienti  insultantium,  &c.  *  View  of  Fr.  *  Vita  ejus, 
usque  ad  Insaniam  correptus,  multls  Uberis  susceptis :  multi,  non  i 
phtlosophttm  podagricum,  noo  sine  liaui  taltantem  ad  tibiie  modoi. 
BelUus  Eplg. 


Love,  hast 
Me  foUov, 
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ind  dance  ;  he  concludes,  'tis  only  that  power  and  prerogative  love  hath  over 
lA.  *  Love  (as  he  holds)  will  make  a  silent  man  speake;  a  modest  man  most 
}ficious ;  dull,  quick ;  slow^  nimble  ;  and  that  which  is  most  to  be  admired, 
MM  hard,  base,untractable  churl,  as Jire  doth  iron  in  a  smiths  forge,  free,  facile, 
^emtU,  and  easie  to  be  entreated.  Nay  'twill  make  him  prodigal  in  the 
other  extream,  and  give  an  ^  hundred  sesterces  for  a  nights  lodging,  as  they 
did  of  old  to  Lais  of  Corinth ;  or  ^  ducenta  drachmarum  millia  pro  unicd 
noettf  as  Mundus  to  Pauhna;  spend  all  his  fortunes  (as  too  many  do  in  like 
caie)  to  obtain  bis  suit.  For  which  cause,  many  compare  love  to  wine,  which 
nukes  men  jovial  and  merry,  frolick  and  sad,  whine,  sing,  dance,  and  what  not. 
But  above  all  the  other  symptomes  of  lovers,  this  is  not  lightly  to  be  over 
passed,  that  of  what  condition  soever,  if  once  they  be  in  love,  they  turn  (to 
their  ability)  rimers,  ballet-makers,  and  poets.  For  as  Plutarch  saith, 
'  They  will  be  witnesses  and  trumpeters  of  their  paramours  good  parts,  be- 
decking them  with  verses  and  commendatory  songs,  as  we  do  statues  with 
fold,  that  they  may  be  remembred  and  admired  of  all.  Ancient  men  will 
dole  in  this  kinde,  sometimes,  as  well  as  the  rest ;  the  heat  of  love  will  tliaw 
their  frozen  affections,  dissolve  the  ice  of  age,  and  so  far  inable  them,  though 
they  be  60  years  of  age  above  the  girdle,  to  be  scarce  30  beneath.  Jovianus 
P6ntanus  makes  an  old  fool  rime,  and  turn  poetaster  to  please  his  mistress  : 

•  3fc  rli^w,  Marianm ;  meos  ne  dtopice  canof ;         I         Sweet  Marian  do  not  mine  age  disdain. 
De  aene  nam  Juvenem.  Dia,  refcrre  potei,  &c.      |         For  thou  canat  make  an  old  man  yong  again. 

They  will  be  still  singing  amorous  songs  and  ditties  (if  yong  especially)  and 
cannot  abstain,  though  it  be  when  they  go  to,  or  should  be,  at  church.  We 
have  a  pretty  story  to  this  purpose  in^Westmonasteriensis,  an  old  writer  of 
ours  (if  you  will  believe  it)  an.  Dom.  1012.  at  Colewiz  in  Saxony;  on 
Christmass  eve,  a  company  of  yong  men  and  maids,  whilst  the  priest  was  at 
Diass  in  the  church,  were  singing  catches  and  love  songs  in  the  church-yard, 
he  sent  to  them  to  make  less  noise,  but  they  sung  on  still ;  and  if  you  will, 
you  shall  have  the  very  song  it  self. 


Eqaitabat  homo  per  sylvom  frondoaam, 
Dncrbatque  aecum  Meawinden  fonnoaam. 
Qoikl  stamna,  car  non  imua  ? 


A  fellow  rid  by  the  green  wood  nide. 
And  fair  Meawinde  woa  hi*  bride. 

Why  ataud  we  so,  and  do  not  go  ? 


This  they  sung;  he  chaft;  till  at  length,  impatient  as  he  was,  he  prayed  to 
S^  Magnus,  patron  of  the  church,  that  tliey  might  all  three  sing  and  dance, 
'till  that  time  twelve  month ;  and  so  ^  they  did,  without  meat  and  drink,  wcari- 
lomness  or  giving  over,  till  at  yeares  end  they  ceased  singing,  and  were 
absolved  by  Herebertus,  archbishop  of  Colen.  They  will  in  all  places  be 
doing  thus,  yong  folks  especially ;  reading  love  stories,  talking  of  this  or 
that  yong  roan,  such  a  fair  maid,  singing,  telling  or  hearing  lascivious  talcs, 
icurril  tunes,  such  objects  are  their  sole  delight,  their  continual  meditation, 
and  as  Guastavinhis  adds.  Com,  in  4.  see,  27.  prob.  Arist,  ob  seminis  abun- 
dantiam  crebrce  cogitationes,  veneris  frcquens  recordatio  et  pruriens  voluptas, 
Sfc.  an  earnest  longing  comes  hence;  pruriens  corpus,  pruriens  anima, 
unoroiis  conceits,  tickling  thoughts,  sweete  and  pleasant  hopes ;  hence  it  is, 
they  can  think,  discourse  willingly,  ors(x^ak,  almost  of  no  other  subject.  Tis 
their  only  desire,  if  it  may  be  done  by  art,  to  see  their  husbands  picture  in  a 
fflass ;  they*l  give  any  tiling  to  know  when  they  shall  be  married ;  how  many 
husbands  they  shall  have,  by  Cromnyomantia,  a  kind  of  divination,  with 
"onions  laid  on  the  altar  on  Christmass  eve ;  or  by  fasting  on  St.  Annes  eve 

•  De  Cacilnroo  ioquacem  fadt,  et  de  Tcreciindo  offldoaum  reddit,  de  negllgente  induatrium,  do  sororde 
imptpiun.  I*  Jotcphuii  anUq.  Jod.  lib.  18.  cap. 4.  'GeUiua  1.  I.  rap.  H.    Pretium  mK-lla 

rvDtum  acstertla.  '  Ipal  enim  volunt  Muarum  amaaiaram  pulchritudlnia  praTunea  at  teatea  eiiae,  eai 

aadlbua,  et  cantilenia  et  Terailma  exomare,  ut  anro  atatnaa*  at  memorentnr,  et  ab  omnibua  admirentur. 
-  Tom.  3.  Ant.  I>ialogo.  '  Florea  hiat.  fol.  'JW.       f  Per  totam  annum  cant&runt,  pluria  anper  illoa  nun 

xridit ;  non  frigua.  non  calor,  non  alUs,  nee  laaattiido  illoa  affedt,  ftc.  ^  Hia  eoram  nomina  inacri. 

nintur  d«  qnibon  qiiimint. 
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or  nighty  to  know  who  shall  be  their  first  husband ;  or  by  Arophitomantii, 
by  b^ems  in  a  cake,  &c.  to  bum  the  same.  This  love  is  the  cause  of  all  good 
conceits,  ^neatness,  exornations,  playes,  elegancies,  delights,  pleasant  ex* 
pressions,  sweet  motions  and  gestures,  joyes,  comforts,  exultancies,  and  afi 
the  sweetness  of  our  life ;  J  qualisjam  vita  fore t^  out  quidjucundi  sine  aurei 
Venere?  ^  Emoriar  cum  isld  non  amplius  mihi  curafuerity  let  me  li?e  no 
longer  then  I  may  love,  saith  a  mad  merry  fellow  in  Mimnermus.  This  love 
is  that  salt,  that  seasoneth  our  harsh  and  dull  labours,  and  gives  a  pleasant 
rellish  to  our  other  unsavory  proceedings;  ^  Absit  amovy  surgunt  tenebrg, 
torpedo,  vetemum,  pestis^  Sfc,  All  our  feasts  almost,  masques,  mummings, 
banquets,  merry  meetings,  weddings,  pleasing  songs,  fine  tunes,  poems,  love- 
stories,  playes,  comoedies,  attelans,  jigs,  fescenines,  elegies,  odes,  &c.  proceed 
hence.  *"  Danaus,  the  son  of  Belus,  at  his  daughters  wedding  at  Aigos,  in- 
stituted the  first  playes  (some  say)  that  ever  were  heard  of.  Symbok, 
emblems,  impresses,  devises,  if  we  shall  believe  Jovius,  Contiles,  Paradme, 
Camillus  de  Camillis,  may  be  ascribed  to  it.  Most  of  our  arts  and  sciences, 
painting  amongst  the  rest,  was  first  invented,  saith  ^  Patritius,  ex  amoris 
oenejicio,  for  loves  sake.  For  when  the  daughter  of  ^  Deburiades  the  Sycioniu 
was  to  take  leave  of  her  sweetheart,  now  going  to  wars,  ut  desiderio  eju 
minus  tabescerety  to  comfort  her  self  in  his  absence,  she  took  his  picture  with 
cole  upon  a  wall,  as  the  candle  gave  the  shadow ;  which  her  father  admiring, 
perfected  afterwards,  and  it  was  the  first  picture  by  report  that  ever  was 
made.  And  long  after,  p  Sycion  for  painting,  carving,  statuary,  musick,  and 
philosophy  was  preferred  before  all  the  cities  in  Greece.  Apollo  was  the 
first  in  venter  of  physick,  divination,  oracles ;  Minerva  found  out  weaving; 
Vulcan  curious  iron- work ;  Mercury  letters ;  but  who  prompted  all  this  into 
their  heads?  Love.  Nunquam  talia  invenissent,  nisi  talia  adamdssent: 
they  loved  such  things,  or  some  party,  for  whose  sake  they  were  undertaken 
at  first.  Tis  true,  Vulcan  made  a  most  admirable  bnich  or  neck -lace,  which 
long  after  Axion  and  Temenus,  Phegius  sons,  for  the  singular  worth  of  it, 
consecrated  to  Apollo  at  Delphos ;  but,  Pharyllus  the  tyrant  stole  it  away, 
and  presented  it  to  Aristons  wife,  on  whom  he  miserably  doted.  (Parthenius 
tcls  the  story  out  of  Phylarchus) ;  but  why  did  Vulcan  make  tliis  excellent 
ouche  ?  to  give  Hermione,  Cadmus  wife,  whom  he  dearly  loved.  All  our  tilts 
and  turnaments,  orders  of  the  garter,  golden  fieece,  &c.     Nobilitas  sub  amou 

jucet owe  their  beginnings  to   love ;    and  many   of  our  histories 

By  this  means,  saith  Jovius,  they  would  express  their  loving  mindes  to  thei 
mistress,  and  to  the  beholders.  Tis  the  sole  subject,  almost,  of  poetry ;  al 
our  invention  tends  to  it,  all  our  songs,  and  therefore,  Hesiod  makes  Um 
Muses  and  Graces  still  follow  Cupid;  and  as  Plutarch  holds,  Menander  an( 
the  rest  of  the  poets  were  Love^  priests.  Whatever  those  old  Anacreons,  al 
our  Greek  and  Latin  epigrammatists,  love-writers,  Antony  Diogenes  th 
most  ancient,  whose  epitome  we  find  in  Phocius  Bibliotheca,  Longus  So 
phista,  Eustathius,  Achilles  Tatius,  Aristsenetus,  Heliodorus,  Plato,  Plutarch 
Lucian,  Parthenius,  Theodorus,  Prodromus,  Ovid,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  &c 
Our  new  Ariostoes,  Boyards,  authors,  of  Arcadia,  Urania,  Faerie  Queen,  &c 
M^lrullus,  Leotichius,  Angerianus,  Stroza,  Secundus,  Capellanus,  &c.  wit 
the  rest  of  those  facete  modem  poets,  have  written  in  this  kinde,  are  but  a 
so  many  symptomes  of  love.  Their  whole  books  are  a  synopsis  or  breviary  c 
love,  the  portus  of  love,  legends  of  lovers  lives  and  deaths,  and  of  their  mc 
morable  adventures.       Nay  more,   quod  leguntur,   quod  laudantur,  amot 


I  Huic  manditiaa,  ornatum,  leporem,  deliciaa,  ludos,  elefrantiam,  omnem  denique  Titae  auaviUi 
lus.       J  Hvffinua  cap.  272.        ^  E.  Grseco.        *  Angerianus.        ■  Lib.  4.  Tit.  1 1.  de  prin.  Instit. 
i.  85.  cap.  12  •Gerbeliui  1. 6.  detcT\pt.  Gt.  v  Frftxisva  1. 3.  de  Symbolia.    Qui  primua  i 


auavitatem  deb 

mus.       J  Hvffinua  cap.  272.        '  E.  Grieco.        >  Angerianus.        ■  Lib.  4.  Tit.  1 1 .  de  prin.  Instit.        •  FU 
lib.  85.  cap.  12  *GerbeUui  1. 6.  detcT\pt.  Gt.  v  Fraxkava  1. 3.  de  Symbolis.    Qui  primua  symbolii 

exa^Utrit,  volult  nlmlrum,  bac  acttone  \mp\\caVum«i\\m>n(veyo\\^tt&,cvmv^3^«'<t^^<»s^^  Intne 

tibai  OBtendere. 
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dtbetU,  at  *>Nevisanus,  the  lawyer,  holds;  Jhere  never  was  any  excellent 
poei^  that  invented  good  fables,  or  made  laudable  verses,  which  was  not  in 
low  himself;  had  he  not  taken  a  quil  from  Cupids  wings,  he  could  never 
kave  written  so  amorously  as  he  did. 


•GfBlWa  te  vatcn  ftdt,  iMchne  Properti, 
Ingmlum  Galli  pulchra  Lycorla  habet. 
Ne  "  


aofttti  Nemesis  fomiowi  'nimlli, 
LcsbU  dfctavit,  docle  CatuUe,  tibl. 
Nan  ne  Pellgnus,  ncc  spernet  Mantua  ratem, 
81  ^i»  Coriniui  mlU,  ii  quia  Alexis  erit. 


Wanton  PropertiuB,  and  wittyGallus, 
Subtile  Tlbullus,  and  learned  Catullus, 
It  was  Cynthia,  I^sbia,  Lycoris, 
That  made  you  poets  all;  and  if  Alexia 
Or  Corlnna  chance  my  paramour  to  be, 
Vii^gll  and  Orid  shall  not  despise  me. 


•  Non  me  carminibus  rlucet,  nee  Thracens  Orpheus, 
Nee  Linns. 

FeCrarclis  Laura  made  him  so  famous;    Astrophels   Stella    and    Jovianus 

Pdntanus  mistress  was  the  cause  of  his  Roses,  Violets,  Lillies,  Nequitia, 

hUmdiiia^  joci,  decor,  Nardus,  Ver,  Corolla,  Thus,  Mars,  Pallas,  Venus, 

CkariSy  Crocum,  Laurus,  Unguentum,  Costum,  Lachrynns,  Myrrha,  Muscb, 

Jic.  and  the  rest  of  his  poems.     Why  are  Italians  at  this  day  generally  so 

toodjpoets  and  painters?  because  every  man  of  any  fashion  amongst  them, 

Sath  his  mistress.     The  very  rusticks  and  hog-rubbcrs,  Menalcas  and  Coridon, 

wnfoetant  de  stercore  equina,  those  fulsome  knaves,  if  once  they  tast  of  this 

love-liquor,  are  inspired  in  an  instant.     Instead  of  those  accurate  emblems, 

cancHiB  impresses,  gaudy  masques,  tilts,  turnaments,  &:c.  they  have  their 

wakes,  whitson- ales,  shepheards  feasts,  meetings  on  holy  days,  country  dances, 

nmndelays,  writing  their  names  on  ^trees,  true  lovers  knots,  pretty  gifls. 

with  tokens,  hearts  divided,  and  half  rings, 
Shepheards,  In  their  loves,  are  as  coy  as  kings. 

Choosing  lords,  ladies,  kings,  queens,  and  valentines,  &c.  they  go  by 
couples; 

Coridons  Phlllls,  Nysa  and  Mopsus, 
'With  daynty  Dousibel  and  Sir  Tophus. 

Instead  of  odes,  epigrams  and  elegies,  &c.  they  have  their  ballads,  country 
Canes,  O  the  broom,  the  bonny  bonny  broom,  ditties  and  songs,  Bess  a  Bell, 
she  doth  excel, — they  must  write  likewise  and  indite  all  in  rime. 

■TVm  boay-sockle  of  the  hathome  hedge, 
Toachsafe  in  Cupids  cup  my  heart  to  pleid_ 
My  hemrts  dear  bioud,  sweet  Cis  Is  thy  carouse, 


Toachsafe  in  Cupids  cup  my  heart  to  pledge ; 
My  hemrts  dear  bioud,  sweet  Cis  Is  thy  carouf 
Worth  all  the  ale  In  gammer  Gubbins  house. 


I  say  no  more,  affairs  call  me  away; 

Bfy  fathers  horse  for  provender  doth  stay. 

Be  thou  the  lady  Cressetlight  to  me. 

Sir  Trolly  Lolly  will  I  prove  to  thee. 
Written  in  hast,  fkrewel  my  cowslip  sweet. 
Pray  let*s  a  Sunday  at  the  ale>houae  meet. 


Tour  most  grim  stoicks  and  severe  philosophers  will  meh  away  with  tliis  pits- 
lion ;  and  if  ^Athenscus  bcly  them  not,  Anstippus,  Apollodorus,  Antiphanes, 
&c.  have  made  love  songs  and  commentaries  of  their  mistress  praises,  ^orators 
write  epistles,  princes  give  titles,  honours,  what  not  ?  *  Xerxes  gave  to  The- 
mistocles,  Lamnsacus  to  find  him  wine,  Magnesia  for  bread,  and  Myunte  for 
the  rest  of  his  diet.  The  ^  Persian  kings  allotted  whole  cities  to  hke  use ;  hac 
civitas  mulieri  redimiculum  prabrat,  hcec  in  collum,  hccc  in  crines,  one  whole 
:ity  served  to  dress  her  hair,  another  her  neck,  a  third  her  hood.  Assucrus 
irould  have  "given  Esther  half  his  empire,  and  'Herod  bid  Herodias  daughter 
uk  what  she  would,  she  should  have  it,  Caligula  gave  1 00000  sesterces  to 
lis  curtisan,  at  first  word,  to  buy  her  pins  ;  and  yet  when  he  was  soHioite<i  by 
Jie  senate,  to  bestow  something  to  repair  the  decayed  walls  of  Rome,  for  the 
:ommon- wealths  good,  he  would  give  but  6000  sesterces  at  most.  ^Diony- 
iius,  that  Sicilian  tyrant,  rejected  all  his  privy  counsellors,  and  was  so  besotted 
m  Mirrha,  his  favourite  and  mistress,  that  he  would  bestow  no  office,  or  in 
he  most  weightiest  business  of  tlie  kingdomc,  do  ought,  witliout  her  especial 

«  lib.  4.  num.  102.  sylvie  nuptialis.    Posts  non  inrenlunt  fahnlaa,  ant  Tcraiui  landatos  fiMriunt,  nfsi  qui  ab 
more  fncrint  ezduti.        '  llartial.  Ep.  73.  lib.  9.  ■  VIk.  Eel.  4.         *  Tcocrls  arboribns  amic-arum  no. 

Bina  inscribentes.  ut  simnl  cnwcant.  Mvd.  •  S.  R.  lAOO.  *  Lib.  U.  cap.  Dipnosophist.  *  iice 

Nilcma.  rplat.  ^3.  de  auA  Margareta,  Bcroaldoa,  ftc.  ■  Ben.  Stcph.  apol.  mo  Herod.  f  Tully  oral.  A. 
rer.  "  Each.  6.  •  Mat.  14.  7.  ^  GrariaalBib  rrgnl  acsotlla,  nihil  sine  amaala  mue  cooaentu  fedt, 
iqne  actiooes  suaa  icortillo  conmunicarll,  ftc.    Mich.  BcDut  dlacon.  M.  de  amat. 
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advice;  prefer,  depose,  send,  entertain  no  man,  though  worthy  and  well  de- 
serving, but  by  her  consent :  and  he  again,  whom  she  commended,  how- 
soever unfit,  unworthy,  was  as  highly  approved.  Kings  and  emperonrs,  in 
stead  of  poems,  build  cities ;  Adrian  built  Antinoa  in  ^gypt,  besides  constel* 
lations,  temples,  altars,  statues,  images,  &c.  in  the  honour  of  his  Antinotu. 
Alexander  bestowed  infinite  sums,  to  set  out  his  Hephsestion  to  all  eternity. 
^  Socrates  professeth  himself  loves  servant ;  ignorant  m  all  arts  and  sciences, 
a  doctor  alone  in  love  matters ;  et  quum  alienarum  rerum  omnium  scientiam 
diffiteretur,  saith  **Maximus  Tyrius  his  sectator,  hnjus  negotii  professor,  ^TC. 
and  this  he  spake  openly,  at  home  and  abroad,  at  publique  feasts,  in  the  aca- 
demy,  in  Pyr<po,  Lycceo,  sub  PlatanOj  SfC.  the  very  bloud-hound  of  beauty, 
as  he  is  stiled  by  others.  But  I  conclude  there  is  no  end  of  loves  symptomes; 
'tis  a  bottomless  pit.  Love  is  subject  to  no  dimensions ;  not  to  be  survayed  hj 
any  art  or  engin  :  and  besides  I  am  of  'Heedus  minde,  no  man  can  discouru 
of  love  matters,  or  judge  of  them  aright,  that  hath  not  made  tryal  in  his  own 
person ;  or  as  JEneas  Silvius  ^adds,  hath  not  a  little  doted,  been  mad  or  lovt' 
sick  himself     I  confess  I  am  but  a  novice,  a  contemplator  only,  Nesdo  qmd 

sit  amor,  nee  amo I  have  a  tmcture ;  for  why  should  1  lye,  dissemhJe  or 

excuse  it,  yet  homo  sum,  SfC.  not  altogether  inexpert  in  this  subject,  non  sum 
prueceptor  amandi ;  and  what  I  say,  is  meerly  reading ;  ex  aliorum  forsa 
ineptiis,  by  mine  own  observation,  and  others  relation. 

MEMB.  V. 
SuBSECT.  I. — Prognosticks  of  Love- Melancholy, 

What  fires,  torments,  cares,  jealousies,  suspitions,  fears,  griefs,  anxietiesi 
accompany  such  as  are  in  love,  I  have  sufficiently  said  :  the  next  question  is, 
what  will  be  the  event  of  such  miseries ;  what  they  foretell.  Some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  this  love  cannot  be  cured,  Nullis  amor  est  medicabilis  herbis^  it 
accompanies  them  to  the  «last.  Idem  amor  exitio  est  pecori  pecorisque  ma- 
gistro ;  and  is  so  continuate,  that  by  no  perswasion  ahnost,  it  may  be  relieted. 
Bid  me  not  love,  said  '^  Eurialus,  bid  the  mountains  come  down  into  the  plains, 
bid  the  rivers  run  back  to  their  fountains ;  I  can  as  soon  leave  to  love^ds 
the  sun  leave  his  course  ; 

First  seas  shall  want  their  fish,  the  mountains  sbtde, 
Woods  singing  birds,  the  winds  mnnnur  shall  hk, 
Then  my  fair  Amaryllis  love  allaid. 

Bid  me  not  love,  bid  a  deaf  man  hear,  a  blind  man  see,  a  dumb  speak,  lame 
run ;  counsel  can  do  no  good ;  a  sick  man  cannot  relish  ;  no  physick  can  ease 
me.  Non  prosunt  domino  quce  prosunt  omnibus  artes,  as  Apollo  confessed; 
and  Jupiter  himself  could  not  be  cured. 

i  Omnes  humanos  curat  medidna  dolores,  I  Ph3rslclc  can  soon  cure  erery  disease 

Solus  amor  morU  non  habet  artiflcem.  |  ^  Excepting  lore,  that  can  it  not  appease. 

But  whether  love  may  be  cured  or  no,  and  by  what  means,  shall  be  explaind 
in  his  place;  in  the  mean  time,  if  it  take  his  course,  and  be  not  otherwise  easec 
or  amended,  it  breaks  out  into  outragious  (often)  and  prodigious  events 
Amor  et  Liber  violenti  Dii  sunt,  as  ^Tatius  observes,  et  eousque  animum  in 
cendunt,  vt  pudoris  oblivisci  cogant ;  Love  and  Bacchus  are  so  violent  Gods 
so  furiously  rage  in  our  mindes,  that  they  make  us  forget  all  honesty,  shame 
and  common  civility.  For  such  men,  ordinarily,  are  as  throughly  possesse 
with  this  humor,  become  insensati  et  insani,  for  it  is  "^amor  insanus,  as  tl 

•Amoris  famulus  omnem  scleutiam   dlffitetur,  amandi  tamen  se    scientlssimum  doctorem  agnosc 
A  Serm.  8.  «  Quis  horum  scribere  molestias  potest,  nisi  qui  et  is  aliquantum  insanit.  f  Lib.  1.  < 

contemnendls  amoribus.  Opinor  hac  de  re  nemlnem  aut  disceptare  recte  posse  aut  jodicare  qui  non  in  i 
yersatur,  aut  magnum  fecerit  periculum.  c  Semper  moritur,  nunquam  mortuus  est  qui  amat.  JEn.  SU 
>•  Eurial.  ep  ad  Lucretiam,  apud  iEneam  Silrium.  Rogas  ut  amare  deficiam  ?  roga  montes  at  in  planum  d 
realaat  ?  ut  fontea  flumina  repetant ;  tarn  possum  te  non  amare,  ac  suum  Phoebus  rellnquere  cuniu 
'  Buchanan  StI.  i  Propert  Ub  2.  EYeg .  \  ^  1U\  oto\%  WW  n\a>  ««t  Immedicabilla,  eat  rabies  loaaii 

Ub.2.        ■•Virgr.  Ecl.3. 


'  Et  prius  eequoribus  pisces,  et  montibus  umbrae, 
Et  volucres  deerunt  sylvis,  et  murmura  rentis, 
Quam  mihi  dlscedent  formosse  Amaryllidis  \gne», 
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met  calls  it ;  beside  themselves,  and  as  T  have  proved,  no  better  then  beasts, 
irrational^  stupid,  head-strong,  void  of  fear  of  God  or  men,  they  frequently 
Ibnwear  themselves,  spend,  steal,  commit  incests,  rapes,  adulteries,  murders, 
depopulate  towns,  cities,  countries,  to  satisfie  their  lust.  \ 

■  A  divel  'tia,  and  mischief  such  doth  work  \ 

As  never  yet  did  Pagan,  Jew,  or  l^irlce.  \ 

The  wars  of  Troy  may  be  a  sufficient  witness ;  and  as  Appian  lib,  5.  hist,  t 
ttith  of  Anthony  and  Cleopatra,  ^  Their  love  brought  themselves,  and  all  Egypt 
iito  exiream  and  miserable  calamities,  the  end  of  her  is  as  bitter  as  worm- wood. 
Hid  as  sharp  as  a  two-edged  sword.  Prov.  5.  4.  5.  Her  feet  go  down  to 
ieaih^  her  steps  lead  on  to  hell.  She  is  more  bitter  then  death  (Eccles.  7.  26.) 
cjul  the  sinner  shall  be  taken  by  her,  p  Qui  in  amoreprcscipitavit,  pejus  pcrit 
puun  qui  saxo  salit,  ^  He  that  runs  headlong  from  the  top  of  a  rock,  is  not  in 
ao  bad  a  ease,  as  he  that  falls  into  this  gulf  of  love.  For  hence,  saith  '  Platina, 
comes  repentance^  desperation ;  they  loose  themselves,  their  wits,  and  make 
Aqnorack  of  their  fortunes  altogether:  Madness  to  make  away  themselves 
mnd  others ;  violent  death.  Prognosticatio  est  talis,  saith  Gordonius,  *  si  non 
smccurratur  iis,  aut  in  maniam  cadunt,  aut  moriuntur ;  the  prognostication 
is,  they  will  either  run  mad,  or  dye.  For  if  this  passion  continue,  saith  *iElian 
Montaltus,  it  makes  the  bloud  hot,  thick, and  black;  and  if  the  inflamma- 
Han  get  into  the  brain,  with  continual  meditation  and  waking,  it  so  dries  it 
up,  that  madness followes,  or  else  they  make  away  themselves,  "  O  Coridon, 
Coridon,  quts  te  dementia  cepit  ?  Now,  as  Arnoldus  adds,  it  will  speedily  work 
these  effects,  if  it  be  not  presently  helped;  ^They  will  pine  away,  run  mad, 
and  dye  upon  a  sudden ;  facile  incidunt  in  maniam,  saith  Valescus,  quickly 
mad,  nisi  succurratur,  if  good  order  be  not  taken ; 

*  EhcD,  trlste  Jugum  qulsqais  amoris  habet,        I         Oh  heavy  yoke  of  lore,  which  who  so  bears, 
la  pvlus  ac  n6rit  s«  periisse  perit.  |         Is  quite  undone,  and  that  at  unawares. 

So  she  confessed  of  herself  in  the  poet. 

■  Inaaniam  priusquam  quis  sentiat,  I         I  shall  be  mod  before  it  be  perceired. 


Tlz  pill  hiterrallo  a  Airore  absum.  j         An  hair  breadth  off  scane  am  1,  now  distracted. 

As  mad  as  Orlando  for  his  Angf^lica,  or  Hercules  for  his  Hylas; 

At  lUe  mebat  quo  pedes  ducebant,  ftiribundus,         I         He  went  he  car*d  not  whither,  mad  lie  was, 
Nam  illi  natru*  Deus  intus  jecur  laniabat.  |         The  cruel  God  so  tortur'd  him,  alas ! 

'At  the  sight  of  Hero,  I  cannot  tell  how  many  ran  mad, 

'  Alius  vulnuM  celans  insanit  pulchrltudine  paellie. 

And  whilst  he  doth  conceal  his  fn^ef. 
Madness  comes  on  him  like  a  thief. 

Go  to  Bedlam  for  examples.  It  is  so  well  known  in  every  village,  how  many 
have  either  dyed  for  love,  or  voluntarily  made  away  themselves,  that  I  need 
not  much  labour  to  prove  it ;  *  Nee  modus  aut  requics  nisi  mors  reperitur 
amoris :  Death  is  the  common  catastrophe  to  such  persons. 

^  Mori  mihl  contingat ;  non  enlm  alia  I         Would  I  were  dead,  for  nought,  God  knou-s, 

Ubcratlo  ab  a.>nimnis  fuerit  ullo  pacto  btis.     |         But  death,  can  rid  me  of  these  woes. 

As  soon  as  Eurialus  departed  from  Sencs,  Lucretia  his  paramour  *=  never  looked 
^Pf  no  jests  could  exhilarate  her  sad  minde,  no  joyes  comfort  her  wounded 
and  distressed  soule,  but  a  little  after  she  fell  sick  and  died.  But  this  is  a 
gentle  end,  a  natural  death,  such  persons  commonly  make  away  themselves. 

proprioque  in  sanguine  lortus, 

Indignantem  animam  vacuas  effudit  in  auras ; 

BO  did  Dido  ;  Scd  moriamur,  ait,  sic  sicjuvat  ire  per  umbras.     Piramus  and 

>  R.  T.  'Qui  quidem  amor  utrosque  et  totam  ^Egyptum  extremis  calamitatibus  Involrit.  9  Platitus 
%  ft  corpus  pondere,  sir  animus  amore  precipitatnr.  Austin.  1.  2.  de  civ.  Dei,  c.  2H.  '  Dial.  Hinc  oritur 
panltentia,  nesMratio,  et  non  vident  ing«nium  se  cum  re  simul  amisisse.  •  Idem  Saranarula  ot  plurca 

•lii,  Kc.     Kabiaum  factums  orexin.  Jnven.  *  Cap.  de  lleroico  Amora.     Hrc  paasio  durarni  sanKuinem 

UMTidam  el  atrabiiarium  reddit ;  hie  vero  ad  cerebrum  delatus,  Insanlam  parat,  ylgiiiiset  crebro  desldcrio  ex- 
rfccwu.        *  Virg.  Kd.  3.  *  Insani  Hunt,  aut  sIM  Ipsis  desperanles  mortem  afferunt.    Languentes  rito 

Borleni  nut  maniam  paUuntur.  *  Calcagnlnus.  "Theocritus  Edyl.  14.  '  Ludao  Imag.  So  for  Im- 
daoa  Ddativss,  all  that  saw  her,  and  could  not  en)oye  ^vtt  ran  mad,  or  hanged  themselTcs.  >  Mu.«>us. 

•Ovid  met.  10.  ^  Anacreon.  « <£neas  SUvlna.  Ad  ^us  decessum  namquam  visa  fjocreUa  ridere,  nullls 
ftnlUa,  joda,  nullo  gaudio  potuit  ad  Uetitlam  rtnorari,  moz  In  vfrltmUocfli  loeidlt,  ct  ak  brevi  contabuli. 
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Thysbe^  Medea,  ^  Coresus  and  Callyrhoey  Theagines,  *  the  philosopher,  and 
many  myriades  besides,  and  so  will  ever  do; 

^et  mlhl  fortis  |        Who  ev«r  hord  a  Btory  of  more  woe. 

and 


Eat  mantis,  est  et  amor,  dabit  hic  In  vnlnera  vires : )         Then  that  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo  ? 

Read  Parthenium  in  Eroticis ;  and  Plutarchs  amatcrias  narraiiones^  or  lovei 
stories;  all  tending  almost,  to  this  purpose.  Valleriola  lib.  2.  f^)$erv,  7. 
hath  a  lamentable  narration  of  a  merchant,  his  patient,  <  that  raving  fikronflk 
impatience  of  love ^  had  he  not  been  watched^  would  every  while  have  offend 
violence  to  himself.  Amatus  Lucitanus,  cent.  3.  car.  56.  hath  such  ^anodtt 
story;  and  Feelix  Plater,  med.  observ.  lib.  I,  a  third,  of  a  yong  'gentknan 
that  studied  physick,  and  for  the  love  of  a  doctors  daughter,  having  no  hope 
to  compass  his  desire,  poysoned  himself,  JAnno  1615.  A  barber  in  Franc- 
fort,  because  his  wenche  was  betrothed  to  another,  cut  his  own  throat.  ^At 
Neoburge,  the  same  yeer,  a  yong  man,  because  he  could  not  get  her  pare&ti 
consent,  killed  his  sweet-heart,  and  afterward  himself,  desiring  this  of  the 
magistrate,  as  he  gave  up  the  ghost,  that  they  might  be  buried  in  one  grave; 
Quodque  royis  superest  und  requiescat  in  urnd :  which  ^  Gesmunda  boought 
of  Tancredus  her  father,  that  she  might  be,  in  like  sort,  buried  with  Guiscarans 
her  lover ;  that  so  their  bodies  might  lye  together  in  the  grave,  as  their  sooki 

wander  about  ™  campos  lugentes  m  the  Elysian  fields, quos  durus  amor 

crudeli  tabe  peredit,  in  a  myrtle  grove, 

et  myrtea  drcum 


Sylra  tegit :  cure  non  Ipoi  In  morte  reUnmrant. 

You  have  not  yet  heard  the  worst :  they  do  not  offer  violence  to  themselves,  in 
this  rage  of  lust,  but  unto  others,  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends.  **  Catiline 
killed  his  only  son,  misitque  ad  ord  pallida,  lethi  obnubila,  obsita  tenebris 
loca,  for  the  love  of  Aurelia  Orestilla,  qw}d  ejus  nupticu,  vivoftlio^  recusaret. 
^Laodice,  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  poysoned  her  husband,  to  give  content  to  a 
base  fellow,  whom  she  loved,  p  Alexander,  to  please  Thais,  a  concubine  of  his, 
set  PersepoUs  on  fire.  ^  Nereus  wife,  a  widdow  and  lady  of  Athens,  (or  the  love 
of  a  Venetian  gentleman,  betrayed  the  city ;  and  he  for  her  sake,  murthered 
his  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  man  in  Venice.  ''  Constantine  Despota,  made 
away  Catharine  his  wife,  turned  his  son  Michael  and  his  other  children,  out  of 
doors,  for  the  love  of  a  base  scriveners  daughter  in  Thessalonica,  with  whose 
beauty  he  was  enamored.  *  Leucophria  betrayed  the  city  where  she  dwelt, 
for  her  sweet-hearts  sake,  that  was  in  the  enemies  camp.  *  Pithidice  the  gover- 
nours  daughter  of  Methinia,  for  the  love  of  Achilles,  betrayed  the  whole  iland  to 
him,  her  fathers  enemy.  "  Diognetus  did  as  much,  in  the  city  where  he  dwelt, 
for  the  love  of  Policrita ;  Medea  for  the  love  of  Jason ;  she  taught  him  how 
to  tame  the  fire-breathing  brass-feeted  bulls,  and  kill  the  mighty  dragon  that 
kept  the  golden  fleece ;  and  tore  her  little  brother  Absyrtus  in  pieces,  that  her 
father  ^thes  might  have  something  to  detain  him,  while  she  ran  away  vrith  her 
'  beloved  Jason,  &c.     Such  acts  and  scenes  hath  this  trage-comoedy  of  love. 

MEMB.  VI. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Cure  of  Love- Melancholy,  by  Labour,  Dyet, 

Physick,  Fasting,  S^c. 

Although  it  be  controverted  by  some,  whether  Love-Melancholy  may  be 
cured,  because  it  is  so  irresistible  and  violent  a  passion  ;  for  as  you  know, 

«*  Pausanias  AchaYc.  1.7.  *  Megarensis  amore  flagrans.    Lndan.    Tom.  4.  'Orld.  3.  met. 

r  Puribundas  putavit  ae  rldere  Imaginem  paellae,  et  corm  loqui  blandlens  illl,  &c.  ^  Javrn.  He- 

hrwuji.  '  Juvenis  medicinie  operam  dans  doctorls  ttlam  deperlbat,  &c.  i  Gotardus  Arthus  Gallo- 

belgicus,  mund.  vernal.  16l«^.  Collum  novaculA  aperult,  et  Inde  explravlt.  ^  Cum  renuente  parente 

utroqnc,  et  Ip8&  virgine  frui  non  posset,  ipaum  et  Ipsam  interfecit  hoc  a  magistratu  petens,  ut  in  eodem 
sepulchro  sepeliri  possent.  *  Bocace.  *  Sedes  eonim  qui  pro  amoris  impatientia  pereunt.    Virg-  ^^ 

A-lnoUl.        "  Sal.  Val.        '  Sabel.  lib.  3.  En.  6.  pCui^us  lib.  5.  4  Chalcocondllas  de  reb.    Turckis 

lib.  !).     Kerel  uxor  Athenanim  domina,  &c.  •  '  Nicephorus,  Greg.  hist.  lib.  ft.     Uxorem  occidit, 

Jiheroa,  et  MIcbaelem  filinm  Tidere  abborruW  ;  'r\vesMCl«m\c«  amot^  ctivVa»t  vtoaoiarii  fiUw,  lite.        •  Par- 

tbentuBErot.  lib.  cap.  5.  *  Idemca.  2\.  Gu\jenva\OT\a  tA\«i  Kc\k\\\\%  tkmat*  ««^v*.  ec^v^vecD^^^coiilldit. 

"  Idem  cap.  9. 
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tnpendious  ways,  how  this  malady  may  be  eased,  altered  and  expelled, 

ala,  9  principal  observations ;  Jason  Prateosis  prescribes  eight  rules 

•  phnic,  how  this  passion  may  be  tamed  ;  Laureutius  1  main  precepts  ; 

lus,  Vaileriola,  Montaltus,  Hildesheim,  Langiiis,  and  others  enrorm  ua 

r&ica,  and  yet  all  tending  to  the  same  purpose.     The  sum  of  which 

briefly  epitomize,  (ror  t  light  my  candle  from  their  torches.)  and  enlarge 

I  upon  occasion,  as  shall  seem  best  to  me,  and  that  after  mine  own 

The  Urst  rule  to  be  observed,  in  subduing  tliis  stubborn  and  un- 

e  and  dyet.      It  is  an  old  and  well-known  sentence, 

re  el   Baccho  friget    Venus ;  As  an  "  idle  sedentary  life,  liberall 

c  great  causes  of  it,  so  the  opposite labour,  slender  and  sparing 

^mih  continual  business,  are  the  best  and  most  ordinary  means  to  prevent  it. 

M  lonM.  prrif  re  CiipMlnii  tnrt.  |         tVu  UHerih  ninii.  unri  nui  u  flight 

— • ' ■  Tt  riot  luct  hen,  ]         An  Cupid*  «tt,  lil»  tnreSei  gin  no  UgW. 

til,  and  the  nine  Muses,  were  not  enamored  at  all,  be- 
e  idle. 


,  II  1(1  set  n|)ori  iJiose  that  are  busip.     Tis  Savanarolas  third  rule, 

:  in  multis  el  magnii  negiitiU ;  And  Avicennas  precept,  cap.  24. 

:<  r  rebui ;  ret  age,  tvivs  eria.  To  be  busie  still,  a)id  as  *  Giiiimerins 

.;_,  .diiiui  matters  of  great  moment,  if  it  may  be,  ■  Mogtiiuus  adds,  Never 

•eidUtbut  at  the  hours  of  sleep. 


Ic-U|tai 


Dot  plr  \hy  booli, 
^  lincJl  tbli«, 


II  better  physicic  tlien  to  be  alwaies  occupied,  seriously  intent. 

•  r«f  ta  fMnatiB  rvlua  tamuK  matAi.  I      Vhy  dcMl  Ihon  uk.  odot  folk*  on  alWn  fit*. 

And  tUiiolt  ptina  •till  malKlnl  In  > 

Kecaiise  pnnr  prriple  fure  coursly,  work  hard,  go  wollward  and  bare.  Non 
huhel  urate  tiitim  paupertas  pascat  amorem  :  ^  Guianerius,  therefore,  pre- 
»rrib«  hi*  iKitient  to  go  with  hair-clotk  next  his  sUn,  to  go  bare-footed,  and 
fare-lrffgtd  in  cold  weather,  to  whip  himself  now  and  then,  as  monket  do, 
'■>il  abavr  all,  to  fast.  Not  with  sweet  wine,  mutton  and  pottage,  as  many 
tliQtp  tcnterbrlhes  do,  howsoever  they  put  on  Lenten  faces,  and  whatsoever 
fiiry  prrlcnd,  but,  from  all  manner  of  meat.  Fasting  is  an  all-sufficient 
sty  of  it  self;  for  as  Jason  Prateiisis  holds,  the  bodies  of  such  persona 
ftwl  liberally,  aJidUveal  ease,  'arefitllofbadsjiiritsanddivels.divelvih 
tykts:  no  better  physiek  for  such  parties,  then  to  fast.     Hildesheim 
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Saviours  Oracle,  This  kinde  ofdivel  is  not  cast  out  but  by  fasting  andprayer, 
which  makes  the  fathers  so  immoderate  in  commendation  of  fasting.    Ai 
hunger y  saith  s  Ambrose,  is  a  friend  of  virginity,  so  is  it  an  enemy  to  Uud- 
viousness ;  but  fulness  overthrowes  chastity ,  andfostereth  all  manner  ofprth 
vocations.     If  thine  horse  be  too  lusty,  Hierome  adviseth  thee,  to  take  away 
some  of  his  provender;  by  this  meanes,  those  Pauls,  HillarieSy  Antouies,  and 
famous  anchorites,  subdued  the  lusts  of  the  flesh ;  by  this  means,  Hihrioi 
made  his  asse,  as  he  called  his  own  body,  leave  kicking,  (so  ^  Hierome  rdata 
of  him  in  his  life)  when  the  divel  tempted  him  to  any  such  foule  offence.    By 
this  meanS;  those  ^  Indian  Brachmanni  kept  themselves  continent ;  they  hy 
upon  the  ground  covered  with  skins,  as  the  Redshanks  do  on  hadder,  and  dyetcd 
themselves  sparingly  on  one  dish,  which  Guianerius  would  have  all  yong  inea 
put  in  practice;  and  if  that  will  not  serve,  JGordoniustcoti/c^Aave  themsoundbf 
whipped,  or  to  cool  their  courage,  kept  in  prison,  and  there  fed  with  bread  and 
water,  till  they  acknowledge  their  errour,  and  become  of  another  minde.    If 
imprisonment  and  hunger  will  not  take  them  down,  according  to  the  directioiii 
of  that  ^  Theban  Crates,  time  must  wear  it  out ;  if  time  will  not,  the  last  refvgt 
is  an  halter.     But  this  you  will  say,  is  comically  spoken.     Howsoever,  fast- 
ing,  by  all  meanes,  must  be  still  used ;  and  as  they  must  refrain  from  audi 
meats  formerly  mentioned,  which  cause  venery,  or  provoke  lust,  so  they  must 
use  an  opposite  dyet.  ^  Wine  must  be  altogether  avoided  of  the  yonger  sort 
So  ™  Plato  prescribes ;  and  would  have  the  magistrates  themselves  abstain 
from  it,  for  examples  sake,  highly  commending  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
temperance  in  this  kinde.     And  'twas  a  good  edict,  a  commendable  thing,  so 
that  it  were  not  done  for  some  sinister  respect,  as  those  old  JEgyptians  ab- 
stained from  wine,  because  some  fabulous  poets  had  given  out,  wine  sprang 
first  from  the  bloud  of  the  gyants ;  or,  out  of  superstition,  as  our  modem 
Turkes,  but  for  temperance,  it  being  anim€B  virus  et  tntiorum  fames,  a  plague 
it  self  if  immoderately  taken.  Women  of  old  for  that  cause,  '^  in  hot  countries, 
were  forbid  the  use  of  it ;  as  severely  punished  for  drinking  of  wine,  as  for 
adultery;  and  yong  folks,  asLeonicus  hath  recorded,  Var.  hist,  L  3.  cap.  87, 
88.  out  of  Athcnseus  and  others ;  and  is  still  practised  in  Italy  and  some  other 
countries  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  as  Claudius  Minos  hath  well  illustrated  in  his 
comment  on  the  23  embleme  of  Alciat.  So  choyce  is  to  be  made  of  other  dyet 

Nee  minus  enicas  aptum  est  vitare  salacei,  I         Eringoes  are  not  good  for  to  be  taken, 

Et  quicquld  Veuerl  corpora  nostra  parat.  |         And  all  lasdrlous  meats  mutt  be  foraakcn. 

Those  opposite  meats  which  ought  to  be  used,  are,  cowcumbers,  mellons, 
purselan,  water  lilhes,  rue,  woodbine,  ammi,  lettice,  which  Lemnius  so  much 
commends,  lib,  2.  cap,  42.  and  Mizaldus  hort.  med,  to  this  purpose ;  Vitex, 
or  Agnus  castus  before  the  rest,  which,  saith  ®  Magninus,  hath  a  wonderful 
vertue  in  it.  Those  Athenian  women,  in  their  solemn  feasts  called  Thesmo- 
pheries,  were  to  abstain  nine  dayes  from  the  company  of  men,  during  which 
time,  saith  iElian,  they  laid  a  certain  hearb  named  Hanea,  in  their  beds, 
which  asswaged  those  ardent  flames  of  love,  and  freed  them  from  the  torments 
of  that  violent  passion.  See  more  in  Porta,  Matthiolus,  Crescentius  lib,  5.  SfC, 
and  what  every  herb&list,  almost,  and  physician  hath  written,  cap,  de  Saty- 
riasi  et  Priapismo  ;  Rhasis  amongst  the  rest.  In  some  cases  again,  if 
they  be  much  dejected  and  brought  low  in  body,  and  now  ready  to  despair 
through  anguish,  grief,  and  too  sensible  a  feeling  of  their  misery,  a  cup  of 
wine  and  full  dyet  is  not  amiss ;  and  as  Valescus  adviseth,  cum  alid  honestd 

c  Ser.  de  gul&.  Fames  arnica  virginitati  est,  Inimica  lasclvias :  satnrltas  vero  castitatem  perdit,  et  nutrlt 
illecebraa.  ''  Vita  Hilarlonis,  lib.  3.  epist.  Cum  tentAsset  eum  demon  UtillaUone  inter  cetera.  Ego,  inquit, 
aselle,  ad  corpus  suum,  faclam,  &c.  '  Strabo  1.  15.  Geog.  Sub  pelUbus  cubant,  &c.  J  Cm.  2.  part.  3. 

Si  sit  JuTenis,  et  non  vult  obedire,  flagelletur  frequenter  et  fortiter,  dum  indpiat  foetere.  ^  Laertlus,  lib. 
6.  cap.  5.  Amort  medetur  fames  ;  sin  aliter,  tempus  \  si  non  hoc,  laqueus.  >  Vinaparant  aoimos  Veneri, 
&c.         ■  8.  de  Legibns.  ■  Non  minus  si  vinum  bibissent  ac  si  adulterium  adminssent.  Gcllfais,  Ub.  10. 

c.  23.       *  Rer.  Sam.  part.  3.  cap.  28.    Mirabilem  rim  habet. 
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venerem  S4Bpe  exercendoy  which  Langius  Epist,  med.  lib.  1 .  epist,  24.  approves 
OQt  of  Rhasis  (ad  assiduationem  coitus  invitat)  and  Guiancrius  seconds  it,  cap. 
16,  trad,  16.  as  a  Pvery  profitable  remedie  : 

n  tuinent  tibi  quum  inguina,  iram  si 

AnciiU,  aiit  verna  pnrato  eat,  tentigine  rumpi 
Mal't  ?  non  ego ;  namqne,  &c. 

'Jason  Pratensis  subscribes  to  this  counsel  of  the  poet,  Excretio  enim  aut 
tollii  prorsySy  aut  Unit  tpgritudinem.  As  it  did  the  raging  lust  of  Assuerus, 
*^Mt  ad  impatxentiam  amoris  leniendam,  per  singulas  fere  noctes  novas 
pmelUis  devirginavit.  And  to  be  drunk  too,  by  fits ;  but  this  is  mad  physick, 
if  it  be  at  all  to  be  permitted.  If  not,  yet  some  pleasure  is  to  be  allowed, 
■s  that  which  Vives  speaks  of,  lib.  3.  de  animd.  *  A  lover ,  that  hath,  as  it 
were,  lost  himself  through  impotency,  impatience^  must  be  called  home  as  a 
traveller  by  musirk,  feasting,  good  wine,  if  need  be,  to  drunkenness  it  self; 
which  many  so  much  commend  for  the  easing  of  the  minde  ;  all  kinde  of 
sports  and  merriments ;  to  see  fair  pictures,  hangings,  buildings,  pleasant 
fields,  orchards,'  gardens,  groves,  ponds,  pooles,  rivers,  fishing,  fowling, 
hawking y  hunting,  to  hear  merry  tales,  and  pleasant  discourse,  reading,  to 
use  exercise  till  he  sweat,  that  new  spirits  may  succeed;  or,  by  some  vehement 
affection  or  contrary  passion,  to  be  diverted,  till  he  be  fully  weaned  from 
anger,  susjntion,  cares,  feares,  8fc.  and  habituated  into  another  course. 
Semper  tecum  sit,  (as  "Senipronius  adviseth  Calisto  his  love-sick  master) 
gut  sermones  joculares  movcat,  condones  ridiculas,  dicteria  falsa,  suavcs 
kistorias,  fabulas  venustas  recenseat,  coram  ludat,  Sfc.  still  have  a  pleasant 
companion  to  sing  and  tell  merry  tales,  songs  and  facete  histories,  sweet  dis- 
course, &c.  And  as  the  melody  of  musick,  merriment,  singing,  dancing,  doth 
augment  the  passion  of  some  lovers,  as  ""Aviccnna  notes,  so  it  expelleth  it  in 
otliers,  and  doth  very  much  good.  These  things  must  be  warily  applied,  as 
the  parties  symptomes  vary,  and  as  they  shall  stand  variously  aftected. 

If  there  be  any  need  of  physick,  that  the  humours  be  altered,  or  any  new 
matter  aggregatecl,  they  must  be  cured  as  melancholy  men,  Carolus  a 
Lorme  amongst  other  questions,  discussed  for  his  degree,  at  Montpoiier 
in  France,  hath  this.  An  amantes  et  amentes  iisdem  remediis  curentur  ? 
M'hether  lovers  and  mad  men  be  cured  by  the  same  remedies  ?  he  affirms 
it;  for  love  extended  is  mrcr  madness.  Such  physick  then,  as  is  prescribed, 
is  either  inward  or  outward,  as  hath  been  formerly  handled  in  the  precedent 
partition  in  the  cure  of  melancholy.  Consult  with  Valleriola  obscrvat.  lib. 
2.  observ.  7.  Lod.  Mcrcatus  lib.  2.  cap.  4.  de  muiier.  affect,  Daniel  Sen- 
nertus  lib.  1.  part.  2.  cap.  10.  ''Jacobus  Ferrandus,  the  Frenchman,  in  his 
tract  de  amore  E/otique,  Foroslus/t6.  10.  observ.  29.  ct  30.  Jason  Pratensis 
and  others,  for  peculiar  receipts.  "Amatus  Lucitanus  cured  a  yong  Jew  that 
was  almost  mad  for  love,  with  the  syruf>e  of  hcllebor,  and  such  other  eva- 
cuations and  purges,  which  are  usually  prescribed  to  black  choler :  ^  Aviccnna 
confirms  as  much,  if  need  require,  and  *bloud-lctting  above  the  rest,  which- 
makes  amantes  ne  sint  amentes,  lovers  to  come  to  themselves,  and  keep  in 
tlieir  right  mindcs.  Tis  the  same  which  Schola  Sniernitana,  Jason  Pratensis, 
Hildesheini,  &c.  prescriU^  bloud-letting  to  be  used  as  a  principal  reme<ly. 
Tliose  old  Scythians  had  a  trick,  to  cure  all  appetite  of  burning  lust,  by 
"letting  themselves  bloud  under  the  ears,  and  to  make  both  men  and  wonu  n 

rCasn  mullerv  aliquA  gratiovA  ^wpo  colrc  eiit  utllliixiniuni.     Idem  Laurvntlu*.  cap.  II.  ^  Hor. 

'Cap.  29.  <it  uiorb.  cereb.  *  Horoalctun  onit.  dc  amore.  ■  Amatori,  ciO»*  vxt  pro  ImputentiA  iiu-ns 

•iDoCa*  op08  eat,  iit  panlatim  aiiiniua  vi*ut  a  pcmpinationp  domum  rrvocvtur,  per  muaicam,  ctm^-ivla,  Mc. 
Pfer  aucupium.  fabulas,  ct  fmtiviiM  narrationefi,  lalKirvm  UHi|ue  ad  Budori'm,  ftc.  "  CB*le»iini«  Act.  2. 

Barthlo  interpret.  <  Can.  de  IHshl.  Multoa  hoc*  aifetiu  Miiat  cantilena,  IrUtIa,  niuaira;  et  quidnm  tunt 

qnoa  hcc  argent.  » '1  hin  author  came  to  my  haoda  since  the  tbinl  edlUon  of  this  book.  «  Cent. :;. 

cant.  M.  Syrapo  hellcborato  et  alils  quie  ad  atram  Mleni  pertinent.  '  Purivtur,  ■!  ^ii  dbpotitio  renerSt 
■d  adoat.  bumoris  et  phlebot»nilf etur.  ■  Amanllmn  morbns  m  pnirltiu  Mivltur,  Ttme  mcUom  et  cuctir- 
Mlalit.       ■  Cora  a  renie  icctione  per  aurca,  unde  aemper  stcrllct. 


/ 
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barren,  as  Sabellicus,  in  his  £nnead(jB  relates  of  them.  Which  Sahnuth.  TiL 
I0.de  HeroL  comment,  in  Pancirol.de  nov.  report.  Mercurialis  var.  lecUk 
3.  cap.  7.  out  of  Hippocrates  and  Benzo,  say  still  is  in  use  amongst  the  la* 
dians,  a  reason  of  which  Langius  gives,  lib.  1.  epist.  10. 

Hue  faciunt  medicamenta  Venerem  sopientia,  ut  camphora  pttdendis  alU- 
gaia,  et  in  brachdgestata  {quidem  ait)  membrum  flaccidum  reddit.    Laboro' 
vit  hoc  morbo  virgo  nobilisy  cui  inter  catera  pr<BScripsit  medicuSy  ut  UumMem 
plumbeam  multis  foraminibus  pertusam^  ad  dies  viginti  portaret  in  dorm;  ad 
exsiccandum  vero  spermajussit  earn  quam  parcissime  cibari^  et  mandiuare 
frequenter  coriandrum  pr^eparatum,  et  semen  lactuccB  et  acetoscty  et  sic  en 
a  morbo  liberavit.     Porro  impediunt  et  remittunt  coitum  folia  salicis  tritact 
epota,  et  si  frequentius  usurpentur  ipsa  in  totum  auferunt.     Idem  prsstat  to- 
pazius  annulo  gestatus,  dexterum  lupi  testiculum  attritum,  et  oleo  vel  aqua 
rosata  exhibitum  Veneris  tsedium  inducere  scribit  Alexander  Benedictos :  lac 
butyri  commixtum  et  semen  cannabis,  et  camphora  exhibita  idem  preestaot     ^ 
Verbena  herba  gestata  Hbidinem  exstinguit,  pulvisque  ranee  decollatse  etexsic-     j 
catse.     Ad  exstinguendum  coitum,  ungantur  membra  genitalia,  et  renes  et    ^ 
pecten  aqu^  in  qua  opium  Thebaicum  sit  dissolutum  ;  libidini  maxime  cod- 
traria  camphora  est,  et  coriandrum  siccum  frangit  coitum,  et  erectionem  viig« 
impedit ;  idem  efficit  sinapium  ebibitum.     Da  verbenam  in  potUy  et  nan  ert- 
getur  virga  sex  diebus  ;  vtere  menthd  sicca  cum  aceto, genitalia  illimta  succo 
hyoscyami  out  dcutce,  coitHLS  appetitum  sedant,  ^c.  R  seminis  lactu  partuc.lae, 
coriandri an  3  j.  menthcB  siccee  3  ss.  sacchari  albtss.  J  iiij.  pulveriscentur omma 
subtilitery  et  post  ea  simul  misce  aqud  Neunpharis,  f,  confec.  solida  in  mar- 
sulis.  Ex  his  sumat  mane  unum  quum  surgat.     Innumera  fere  his  similia  petas 
ab  Hildesheimo  loco  preedicto,  Mizaldo,  Porti,  cseterisque. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Withstand  the  beginnings ;  avoid  occasions ;  change  his  place: 
fair  and  fowl  meanes  ;  contrary  passions,  with  witty  inventions :  to  bring 
in  another,  and  discommend  the  former. 

Other  good  rules  and  precepts  are  enjoyned  by  our  physicians,  which  if 
not  alone,  yet  certainly  conjoyned,  may  do  much;  The  first  of  which  is 
j  obstare  principiis,  to  withstand  the  beginning ;  ^  Quisquis  in  primo  obstitU, 
pepulitque  amorem,  tutus  ac  victor  fuit,  he  that  will  but  resist  at  first,  may 
easily  be  a  conqueror  at  last.  Baltazar  Castilio  I.  4.  urgeth  this  prescript 
above  the  rest,  ^when  he  shall  chance,  (saith  he)  to  light  upon  a  woman, 
that  hath  good  behaviour  joy  ned  with  her  excellent  person,  and  shall  perceive 
his  eys,  with  a  kind  of  greediness,  to  pull  unto  them  this  image  of  beauty, 
and  carry  it  to  the  heart :  shall  observe  himself  to  be  somewhat  incensed 
with  this  influence,  which  moveth  within  :  when  he  shall  discern  those  subtle 
spirits  sparkling  in  her  eys,  to  administer  more  fuel  to  the  fire,  he  must 
wisely  withstand  the  beginnings  ;  rowze  up  reason  stupified  almost ;  fortify 
his  heart  by  all  means,  and  shut  up  all  those  passages,  by  which  it  may  have 
entrance.     Tis  a  precept  which  all  concur  upon. 

'  Opprime  dum  nova  snnt  sublU  mala  wmina  morbl,  I     Thy  quick  disease  whilst  it  te  fresh  to-day, 
Dum  licet,  In  primo  limine  siste  pedem.  |     By  all  means  crush,  thy  feet  at  first  step  stay. 

Which  cannot  speedier  be  done,  then  if  he  confess  his  grief  and  passion  to 
some  judicious  friend  *{qui  tacitus  ardet  magis  uritur,  the  more  he  conceals, 
the  greater  is  his  pain)  that  by  his  good  advice,  may  happily  ease  him  on  a 
sudden  ;  and  withal  to  avoid  occasions,  or  any  circumstance  that  may  aggra- 
vate his  disease ;  to  remove  the  object  by  all  means ;  for  who  can  stand  by  a 
fire  and  not  bum  ? 

^  Seneca.  *  Cum  in  mulierem  inciderit,  qu«»  cum  formA  morum  suavitatem  coQJunctam  habet,  et  jam 

oculot  perteneerit,  formm  ad  se  imagUwm  com  viiV^UXft  tv'^i&AaxEL  -n.^Te,  cum  eadem,  &c.       '  Orld.  dc  rcss. 
IJb.  J.       *^ne9M  Sllritts. 
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'SuMilltc  obMcro  et  mittite  litanc  foras. 
Que  misero  mihi  amantl  ebibit  sangulDem. 

Tb  good  therefore,  to  keep  quite  out  of  her  company ;  which  Hieromc  so 
much  labours  to  Paula,  and  his  Nepotian ;  Chrysostome  so  much  inculcates 
m  «er.  in  contubern,  Cyprian,  and  many  otlier  fathers  of  the  church; 
Siracides  in  his  ninth  chapter;  Jason  Pratensis,  Savanarola,  Arnoldus, 
Valleriola,  &c.  and  every  physician  that  treats  of  this  subject.  Not  only 
to  avoid,  as  « Gregory  Tholosanus  exhorts,  kissing,  dalliance,  all  speeches, 
hkenSj  love-letters  and  the  like ;  or,  as  Castilio,  lib.  4.  to  converse  with 
them,  hear  them  speak,  or  sing,  (tolerabilius  est  audire  basiliscum  sibilantem, 
thou  hast  better  hear,  saith  ^  Cyprian,  a  serpent  hiss)  ^  those  amiable  smilesy 
odmirable  graces,  and  sweet  gestures,  which  their  presence  affords. 

I  Nen  capita  liment  soIUIh  moraiuncuUs, 
Et  his  papillarum  oppretsiunculia 
Abatlneant : 

but  all  talk,  name,  mention,  or  cogitation  of  them,  and  of  any  other  women, 
penons,  circumstance,  amorous  book,  or  tale,  that  may  administer  any  occa- 
■on  of  remembrance.  ^  Prosper  adviseth  yong  men  not  to  read  the  Canticles, 
and  acme  parts  of  Genesis,  at  other  times ;  but  for  such  as  are  enamored,  they 
fcrbidy  as  before,  the  name  mentioned,  &c.  es[)ccially  all  sight ;  they  must  not 
io  much  as  come  neer,  or  look  upon  them. 

I  Et  fogitare  decet  ■imulacra  et  pabula  amoiia, 
Atwtinere  slbi  atque  alio  conTertere  mentem. 

€hize  not  on  a  maid,  saith  Siracides,  turn  away  thine  eysfrom  a  beautiful 
woman,  c.  9.  v.  5.  7.  8.  averte  oculoSy  saith  David,  or  if  thou  dost  see  them, 
as  Ficinus  adviseth,  let  not  thine  eye  be  intentus  ad  libidinem,  do  not  intend 
her  more  then  the  rest :  for  as  "  Propertius  holds,  Ipse  alimenta  sibi  maxima 
pntbei  amor,  love  as  a  snow-ball  inlargeth  it  self  by  sight :  but  as  Hierome 
to  Nepotian,  aut  csqnaliter  ama,  aut  csqualiter  ignora,  either  see  all  alike, 
or  let  all  alone ;  make  a  league  with  thine  eys,  as  ^  Job  did  ;  and  that  is  the 
afest  course ;  let  all  alone,  see  none  of  them.  Nothing  sooner  revives,  ^  or 
waxeth  sore  again,  as  Petrarch  holds,  then  love  doth  by  sight.  As  pompe 
renews  ambition ;  the  sight  of  gold,  covetousness ;  a  beauteous  object 
sets  on  fire  this  burning  lust,  Et  multum  saliens  incitat  unda  sitim. 
The  sight  of  drink  makes  one  dry,  and  the  sight  of  meat  increaseth  ap- 
petite. Tis  dangerous  therefore  to  see.  A  »*  yong  gentleman,  in  merri- 
ment^  would  needs  put  on  his  mistress  cloaths,  and  walk  abroad  alone, 
which  some  of  her  suiters  espying,  stole  him  away  for  her  that  he  represented. 
So  much  can  sight  enforce.  Especially,  if  he  have  been  formerly  enamored, 
the  sight  of  his  mistress  strikes  him  into  a  new  fit,  and  makes  him  rave  many 
dayes  after. 


<  Inftnnia  cauaa  poailla  nocet, 
Ul  jpsne  cztinctttm  dnerem  al  sulphure  tangaa, 

Vlvtt,  tC  cz  Dilnlmo  maxlmua  ignit  ertt : 
SkaW  Tlt^rfa  qolcquid  renovablt  amorem* 

rcciudeacet,  quie  modo  nulla  ftilt.  | 


A  sickly  man  a  little  thlnfr  offenda ; 

As  brimstone  doth  a  fire  decay'd  renewe. 
And  make  it  barn  afresh,  doth  lores  dead  flarnes. 

If  that  the  former  object  it  reriew. 

Or,  as  the  poet  compares  it  to  embers  in  ashes,  which  the  winde  blows, 
'  ut  solet  a  ventis,  Sfc,  a  scald  head  (as  the  saying  is)  is  soon  broken ;  dry 
wood  quickly  kindles;  and  when  they  have  been  formerly  wounded  by 
tight,  bow  can  they  by  seeing  but  be  inflamed  ?  Ismenias  acknowlcdgeth  as 
much  of  himself,  when  he  had  been  long  absent,  and  almost  forgotten  his 

^Pl—tua  gaffca.  i  Tom.  2,  lib.  4.  cap.  10.  Syntag .  med.  art.  mlrab.  Vltcntnr  oscnla,  tactns,  scrmo, 

ct  acffipta  Imiradka,  litem,  ftc.  ^  Ub.  de  slngul.  der.  <  Tam  admlrabllcm  splendorem  dcclinet. 

■iKlaw.  selatUlaa,  amaUles  rlsna,  festoa  Baarlaslmoa,  ftc.       iUpsiiis  bort.  lee.  Ub.  8.  aatiq.  lee.       ^  Ub. 
dt  fit.  csHtua  compar.  cap.  6.  '  Locretius.  ■  Lib.  8.  Elcg.  10.  ■  Job.  SI .  Pepigi 

ocnlls  mda  ne  cofitarem  de  Tirglne.  *  Dial.  8.  de  eoatsmptn  muadi.    Nihil  tadlius  recni- 

amor  i  nt  pompa  visa  renorat  ambiUoncm,  auri  spcdca  ararituni,  spcctata  corporis  forma  in- 
p  Seneca  cont.  lib.  2.  coat.  9.  «  Orld.  •  Met.  7.  Ut  solet  a  ventis 

,  qiueqiie  pvra  sob  IndnetA  latoit  tdDtUlA  flnrlUa  craMcic ;  ct  la  nterei  agitata  rcaur. 
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mistress;  *at  the  Jirst  sight  of  her,  a$  straw  inaji 
more  then  ercr  I  did  before.  *  Chariclea  was  as  m 
her  dear  Tliea^nes,  afler  he  had  been  a  ^eat  stra 
ta^nctus,  swore  she  would  never  love  Pamphtlus  ags 
passion  so  long  as  he  was  absent;  but,  the  nexttim 
could  not  contain,  effuse  amplexa  attrectari  se  sin 
and  did  profusely  embrace  him.  Hermotinus,  a  yong 
is  all  out  as  unstaid ;  he  had  forgot  his  mistress  qu 
well  weaned  from  her  love ;  but  seeing  her  by  chanc 
flatnma^  he  raved  amain;  Ilia  tamen  emergens  i 
elucere^  S^'c,  she  did  appear  as  a  blazing  star,  or  an 
it  is  tlie  common  passion  of  all  lovers  to  be  overcoi 
cause,  iK'like,  Alexander  discerning  this  inconveniei 
by  seeing,  ^  when  he  heard  Darius  wife  so  much  a 
u^ould  scarce  admit  her  to  come  in  his  sight,  foi 
Plutarch, /brmo^affi  videre  periculosissimum,  how 
a  pro|)er  woman ;  and  though  he  was  intemperate  i 
superhe  se  gessit,  he  carryed  himself  bravely.  An* 
Xenophon,  had  so  much  magnitied  that  divine  face 
how  much  she  was  fairer  then  ordinary,  by  so  mm 
ling  to  see  her.  Scipio,  a  yong  man  of  23  yeers  of  a 
of  the  Romans,  equal  in  person  to  that  Greecian  Ch 
at  the  siege  of  a  city  in  S{)ain,when  as  a  noble  and  a  n 
was  brought  unto  him,  ^and  he  had  heard  she  was 
warded  her^  and  sent  her  back  to  her  sweet-heart,  i 
ports  of  him,  ne  cumsorore  quidem  sud putavit  hah 
the  house  with  his  own  sister.  *Xenocrates  lay  with 
and  would  not  touch  her.  Socrates,  though  all  the  ci 
to  dote  upon  fair  Alcibiades,  yet  when  he  had  an  op[ 
lye  in  the  chanil>er  with,  and  was  wooed  by  him  besi 
pul)li(juely  confessed,  ^  for  mam  sprevit  ct  superbc  i 
rojeoted  him.  Petrarch,  that  Iiad  so  magnified  his 
wlion  by  the  Popes  means  she  was  oflfercii  unto  him, 
*"  It  is  a  good  happiness  to  be  free  from  this  passio 
crction  it  argues,  in  such  a  man  that  can  so  contain  h 
once  in  love,  to  moderate  thy  self  {as  he  saitli)  is  ai 


"*  Nam  vitare  pingaa  in  ainoriM  ne  jariainur 
Non  ira  diffirile  ett,  quam  captum  rvtibuf  ipsis 
K\iiv,  eC  ralidot  Venerifi  pemimpere  nodoa. 


To  avoid  sud 
But  uVn,  to 


Hut  tor  as  much,  as  few  men  are  free,  so  discree 
tain  themselves,  and  moderate  their  passions,  to  cu 
*tv  tlirin,  not  to  look  lasciviously,  not  to  confer  wil 
of  tliis  head-strong  passion  ofrairing  lust,  and  their  n 
a  naturd  insitus,  'as  he  terms  it,  such  a  furious des 
such  unspeakable  delight, 

sic  Dlvaj  Veneris  ftiror 
Iiirtunis  adco  mentibus  iocubat, 

which  neither   reason,   counsel,   poverty,    pain,    ui 
dolar,  K^'C.  can  deter  them  from ;  we  must  use  some 

»  Ku«t»thli  1.  .H.  A«i>«>ctus  aiiiorem  int-endit,  at  marceRcentem  in  palei  || 
ion>  (oni-epio  im'vudlo.  *  lIclitNloniM  1.  4.  Intlaiumat  nicntem  novufl 
a-lmotn!*.  I'haricle.i.  9ic.  •  Knint.  i;».  I.  2.  '  Kpiiit.  4.  lib.  2.  •, 
l-iiiilitt.iin  nuilivi«Ht>t,  tantuin  rupiuitull  suu*  fr^rninn  hijent,  ut  illain  v\x  v 
l'aiith(>H«  lorni?im  evf\iR*rt  Araspeit,  laiito  mHs;i.<t,  Inquit  (.yru«i,  alMtiai 
y  i.ivliiH.  rum  vani  n<Kulo  ruidam  deitponMitam  autiivissft,  niunoribus  on 
lib.  7.  ■  i:t  fii  loqul  po?i!4rt  (|ur<  iM)ii  aniatorvs  ISqui  5olcnt.  ^  Pistol 
FxiHTlnu  emit'  amoris  lieatitudo  wnt ;  at  quutn  rapt  us  .sis,  ad  moderatioai 
^•ul.tnt.        <' Luf'retluM  1.  4.        •  U«edu"  "•*  '   'ie  amor,  conteoi. 
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ad  preireiit  that,  and  all  other  inconveniences,  which  come  by  conference, 
nd  the  like.  The  best,  readiest,  surest  way,  and  which  all  approve,  is  loci 
wuiaiio^  to  send  them  several  wayes ;  that  they  may  neither  hear  of,  see,  nor 
lave  opportunity  to  send  to  one  another  again,  or  live  together  soli  cum  sold, 
m  so  many  Gilbertines.  Elongatio  a  patrid,  'tis  Savanarolas  fourth  rule,  and 
Soidoiiiui  precept,  distrahaiur  ad  longinquas  regiones,  send  him  to  travel. 
Tis  that  which  most  run  upon,  as  so  many  hounds  with  full  cry ;  poets,  di- 
rioM,  philosophers,  physicians,  all;  mutet  patriam,  Valesius  ;  ^as  a  sick  man 
be  must  be  cured  with  change  of  ayr;  TuUy  4.  TuscuL  Tlie  best  remedy  is 
bo  get  thee  gone,  Jason  Pratensis :  change  ayr  and  soyl,  Laurentius. 

y^lfft  Uttns  HuUam.                                         ( t  Ovid.  I  procul,  et  longsi  carpere  perge  viu. 
Firg,  Utik  finiUmls  abtUnulne  lods.  |    ted  foge,  tutus  eris. 

IrsYeUing  is  an  antidote  of  love : 

^  Magnum  iter  ad  doctaa  profidad  cogor  Athenaa, 
Ut  me  longa  grari  folvat  amore  ria. 

For  this  purpose,  saith  'Propertius,  my  parents  sent  me  to  Athens ;  time  and 
tfaKnce  wear  away  pain  and  grief,  as  fire  goes  out  for  want  of  fewel.  Quan- 
tum oculis,  animo  tarn  procul  ibit  amor.  But  so  as  they  tarry  out  longenough  ; 
t  whole  veer  J  Xenophon  prescribes  Critobulus ;  vix  enim  intra  hoc  tempus  ab 
umore  sanari  poteris ;  some  will  hardly  be  weaned  under.  All  this'^Heinsius ;. 
merrily  inculcates,  in  an  Epistle  to  his  friend  Primierus :  First,  fast ;  then,  tarry;  ■  j 
thbdly,  change  thy  place  ;  fourthly,  think  of  an  halter.  If  change  of  place, 
continuance  of  time,  absence,  will  not  wear  it  out  with  those  precedent  reme-/| 
dies,  it  will  hardly  be  removed  ;  but  these  commonly  are  of  force.  Felix  Plater  • 
ahserv.  lib,  1.  had  a  baker  to  his  patient,  almost  mad  for  the  love  of  his 
maid,  and  desperate ;  by  removing  her  from  him,  he  was  in  a  short  space  cured. 
Isaeus,  a  philosopher  of  Assyria,  was  a  most  dissolute  liver  in  his  youth;  palam 
lasciviens,  in  love  with  all  he  met ;  but  after  he  betook  himself  bv  his  friends 
advice  to  his  study,  and  left  womens  companie,  he  was  so  change<],  that  lie 
cared  no  more  for  plays,  nor  feasts,  nor  masks,  nor  songs,  nor  verses,  fine 
cloaths,  nor  no  such  love  toyes  :  he  became  a  new  man  upon  a  sudden  ;  tan- 
qnam  sipriores  oculos  amisisset,  (saith  mine  *  author)  as  if  he  had  lost  his  former 
cys.  Peter  Godefridus,  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  third  book,  hath  a  story  out 
of  S*.  Ambi*ose,  of  a  yong  man,  that  meeting  his  old  love  after  long  absence,  on 
whom  he  had  extreamly  doted,  would  scarsely  take  notice  of  her :  she  wondred 
at  it,  that  he  should  so  lightly  esteem  her,  called  him  again,  lenibat  die  tis 
animum,  and  told  him  who  she  was,  Ego  sum,  inquit :  At  ego  non  sum  ego  ; 
But  he  replied,  he  was  not  the  same  man  :  proripuit  sese  tandem,  (as  Dido 
fled  from  "' j'Eneas;)  not  vouchsafing  her  any  farther  parly,  loathing  his  folly, 
and  ashamed  of  that  which  formerly  he  had  done.  '^Non  sum  sfultus  i//  ante 
jam,  NecBra,  O  Necera,  put  your  tricks,  and  practise  hereafter  u|)on  some 
body  else  ;  you  shall  l>elbol  nie  no  longer.  Petrarch  hath  such  another  tale, 
of  a  yong  gallant  that  loved  a  wench  with  one  eye,  and  for  that  cause,  by  his 
parents,  was  sent  to  travel  into  far  countries  :  after  some  yeers,  he  returned  ; 
and  meeting  the  maid  for  whose  sake  he  was  sent  abroad,  asked  her  how,  and 
by  what  chance  she  lost  her  eye  ?  no,  said  she,  I  have  lost  none,  but  you  have 
found  yours:  signifying  thereby  that  all  lovers  were  blind,  as  Fabius  saith. 
Amantes  dc  formdjudicare  non  possunt,  lovers  cannot  judge  of  beauty,  nor 
Bcarsc  ofanv  thinjr  else:  as  thov  will  easilv  confess,  after  thev  return  unto 
themselves,  by  some  discontinuance  or  letter  advice ;  wonder  at  their  own 
folly,  madness,  stupidity,  blindness;  be  much  abashed,  and  laugh  at  love, 

'lodmutatfooetanquam  nun  convalesi'enBcunmdufieat.  cap.  llf  (Amoraml.2.  ^  Quiaquls  amaC» 
taes  DOto  nocent ;  diet  ipgritudlnem  adimit.  abacntia ddct.  Ire  licet  procul  hinc  patrlvque  rellnquere  linea. 
OfM.  '  Lib.  3.  eleg.  *JU.  J  IJb.  1.  Socral.  memor.  Tlbl,  O  Critobate,  conanlo  ut  Integrum  annum  abaia, 
k  Frozlmum  eat  ut  efuriaa.  2.  V\  moram  tempmla  oppooaa.  3.  Kt  locum  mutca.  4.  Et  dc  laquco 
I  Phlloatrattti  de  rith  Sophlttarum.       ■Virg.6.JEn.       ■Budwoao. 
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and  calVt  an  idle  iking  ^  condemn  themaeWes  tb 
besotted  or  misled ;  and  be  heartily  glad  they  have 
If  so  be  (which  is  scldome)  that  change  of  place  w 
then  other  remedies  are  to  be  annexed,  fair  and  fo' 
promise,  threaten,  terriBe,  or  to  divert  by  some  < 
tales,  newes,  or  some  witty  invention,  to  after  his  ai 
sorrow  to  drive  out  the  leu^  saith  Gordonius,  as  t] 
best  firiends  dead,  his  mony  stoln  :  p  that  he  is  ma 
or  hath  some  honour ^  office^  some  inheritance  is  • 
knight,  a  baron,  or  by  some  (alse  accusation,  as  tl 
hickhop,  to  make  them  forget  it.    SaintHierome,  lib. 
monke,  hath  an  instance  of  a  *iyong  man  of  Greece,  1 
/Eg^pt,  that  by  no  labour ,  no  continence,  noperswa 
at  last  by  this  trick  he  was  delivered.    The  abboi 
quarrel  with  him,  and  with  some  scandalous  reproa 
before  company^  and  then  to  come  and  complain ^n 
wise  suborned  for  theplaintiffe.     The  yong  man 
against  him,  the  abbot  cunningly  took  his  part ,  lei 
with  immoderate  grief:  but  what  need  many  wore 
was  curedy  and  alienated  from  his  pristine  love-tlu 
ders,  contempts,  disgraces,— ^—^pre/^e^tee  injuria 
means  to  withdraw  mens  affections ;  contumelid  ajff 
I  nunt,  as  i^Lucian  saith  ;  lovers  reviled  or  neglected,  c 
'  love  to  hate ;  *  redeam  ?  Non  si  me  obsecret.  Fll  ne\ 
illam,  qu€B  ilium,  qua  me,  qua  non  ?    So  Zephyrus 
he  scorned  him,  and  preferred  his  corrival  Apollo  ( 
will  not  come  again,  though  he  be  intreated.    Tell  I 
,  at  behind  his  back,  (*tis  the  counsel  of  Avicenna)  thai 
:  tains  another,  rejects  him,  cares  not  for  him,  or  that  i 
a  slut,  a  vixen,  a  scold,  a  divcl,  or  which  Italians  a 
hath  some  loathsome  filthy  disease,  gout,  stone,  si 
and  that  they  are  hereditary,  not  to  be  avoided ;  he  ii 
hath  the  pox,  that  he  hath  tliree  or  four  incurable  tetU 
her  breath  stinks,  she  is  mad  by  inheritance,  and  so  i 
brain,  with  many  other  secret  infirmities  (which  I  will 
longing  to  women.     That  he  is  a  hermaphrodite,  an 
tent,  a  spend-thrlfl,  a  gamester,  a  fool,  a  gull,  a  beg 
debt,  and  not  able  to  maintain  her,  a  common  drunks 
his  father  hang*d,  that  he  hath  a  wolfe  in  his  bosonv 
hath  some  incurable  disease,  that  he  will  surely  bei 
water,  that  he  cries  out  or  walks  in  the  night,  will  i 
his  secrets  in  his  sleep,  and  that  no  body  dare  lye  with 
with  spirits,  with  such  fearfull  and  tragicall  thmgs,  a) 
man  or  woman  living.     Gordonius  cap.  20.  part.  2, 
Paretur  aliqua  vetula  turpissima  aspectu,  cum  tm 
tet  subtus  gremium  pannum  menstrualem,  et  dicat, 
sa,  et  quod  mingat  in  lecto;  et  quod  est  epileptica 
corpore  stto  sunt  excrescentus  enormes,  cum  fcetofi 
mitates,  quibus  vetula  sunt  edocta :  si  nolit  his  pa 
tpannum  menstrualem,  coram  facie  portando,  exti 

*  Annuncientur  valdc  triitia,  ut  major  triaUtIa  poMit  minorem  obfiuMJ 

callus,  aut  habeat  honorem  magnum.         ^  Adolescent  Onecus  erat  fa' 

magnltudlne,  nulla  persuaaione  fiammam  potcrat  sedare  :  monaste^ 

cuidam  e  sociis«  &c.    Flebat  iUe  omnca  adreraabantur ;  solus  pater  calll| 

abaorbentuT.    Quid  multa?  hoc  Invento  curatua  est,  et  cogltationitaal 

'  Ter.        '  Hvpathla  Alexandrtna  quenAam  »e  a&ainaaXgm  'V't^\«LVV%  mn^, 

amoriM  IflMntil  llbf  rarit.    Suldai  el  F.un&p\>u.  « 


^^■f  tl  A  U  kit  Kon  deiMiserit ,  noa  est  homo,  xed  diubolvs  ineamatut.    Iilem 

^^KAncvnna  cap.  '24.  de  curil  Ilislii,  lili.  3.  Fen.  1.  Tract.  4.      Narrent  ret 

^^fgrmdatv^IuliB.ex  quilmi  abominalioTtem  iiicurrat,  el  res  "sordidai,  el  hoc 

^^■|mm<.      Idem  Arculaiius  cap.  16.  ia  9.  Rhiuis,  SfC. 

^^^nlutll,  u  tliev  do  discunimend  dm  old,  for  t)ic  better  effecting  a  more 

^^Hir  altnatioii.  they  must  commend  anoilict  paramour,  alteram  tadacere ; 

^^Hin  or  her  to  be  wooed,  or  wooe  some  oilier  thut  shall  be  lairer,  of  better 

^^K  belltT  rvrtunc,   bJnh,  parentage,   much   to    he  prcl'erred :    '  liiveaici 

^^Kh  «•  te  hii:  failidit  Alexis  :  by  this  meaiis,  which  Juson  Pratensis  wish- 

^^Hto  turn  the  ttreaine  of  affection  another  way,  Successore  novo  Irudilur 

^^^b  oiiiiM- ;  or  aa  VaJcsiiis  adviseth,  by  'subdividing  to  diminish  it ;  aa  a 

^^Bl  river  cut  into  many  cbanneb,  runs  low  at  last.     '  Horlor  el  ut  pariter 

^^K(  Attbcutis  arnicas,  $*c.     If  you  suspect  to  be  taken,  be  sure,  saith  the 

^^Hf  to  h»ve  twu  mistre&ses  at  once,  or  go  from  one  to  another  :  a>  he  that 

^^^■fltom  a  good  lire  in  cold  weather  is  loth  to  depart  from  it,  though  in  the 

^^Kroom  l^av  be  a  hetter,  which  will  refresh  him  as  much ;  there's  as  much 

^^Btence  o(  Aire  as  Ate  ignii ;  or  bring  him  to  &ome  publique  shews,  plays, 

^^■ttng»,  where  he  may  see  variety,  and  he  shall  likely  loath  his  first  choice; 

^^n  ban  but  to  the  next  town,  yea  peradventure,  to  the  next  house:  and  ai 

^^^M  IcMl  Ocnones  love  by  seeing  Helena,  and  Creasida  forsook  Troilus  by 

^^Htersing  willi  Dtumede,  he  will  dislike  his  former  mistress,  and  leave  her 

^^Bb  behind  him,  as  'Theseus  left  Ariadne  fast  asleep  in  the  Hand  of  Dia,  to 

^^HImt  forlutie,  that  was  cr'st  his  loving  mistress.     'Nnncprinium  Darida 

^^Hii  tmalur  conUmpii,  as  he  said,  Doris  is  but  a  douily  to  tliis.     As  he  that 

^^Hs  liiniftelf  in  a  gla^s  forgets  )iis  physiognoniie  forthwith,  tliis  flattering 

^^Hl  of  love  will  be  diminished  by  remove ;  aller  a  little  absence,  it  will  he 

^^^ptled;  the  next  faire  object  will  likely  alter  it,     A  yong  mau,  in 'Lucian, 

^^B  pittifullT  in  love,  he   came    to  the  theater  by  chance,  and    by  seeing 

HPht  hire  objects  there,  mentU  lanilatem  recepit,  was  fully  recovered,  "and 

^%M  mtrril]/  home,  ai  if  he  had  taken  a  dram  of  oblivion.     'A  mouse  (sailh 

I    m  apologet)  was  brought  up  in  a  chest,  there  fed  with  fragments  of  bread 

'    wni  chwsc,  thought  there  could  be  no  better  meat,  till  coming  fortli  at  last, 

-'  f-    tin;;   liberally  of  other  variety  of  viands,  loathed  his  former  life: 

Ui-i  fable  by  thy  self,     Plxto,  in  his  seventh  book  De  Legtbm,  hath 

::  <ion  of  a  city  under  ground,  ''to  which  by  hllle  holes,  some  small 

ii^lit  came;    tne  inhabitants  thought  there  could  not  be  a  better 

;4.ir>-,  ^nr]  at  their  first  coming  abroad,  they  might  not  endure  the  light,  itger- 

riin*  io/«m  intueri ;  but  after  they  were  accustomed  a  little  to  it,  *'Aey  de- 

p/urMf  llirir  fellows  tniiert/  that  lived  undrr  ground.     A  silly  lover  Is  in  like 

nalt) :  none  so  fair  as  his  mistress  at  tirst;  he  cares  for  none  but  her;  yet 

aAer  awhile,  when  he  hath  compared  her  with  others,  he  abhors  her  name, 

■ilglit,  uud  memory.     'Tis  generally  true-,  for  as  he  obsenes,  '  Priotemfii 

«wiM   iMitnf  ignU  extntdil :  el  en  mulloram  natura,   ut  praiealei  max 

mmaii,  one  fire  drives  out  another  :  and  such  is  womens  weakness,  that  they 

loTe,  comiiiouly,  him  that  is  present.     And  so  do  many  men  (as  he  con- 

fiMa«d}  he  loved  Amye  till  he  saw  Ploriat,  and  when  he  saw  Cynthia,  forgat 

tbetD  botJi :  hut  faire  Phillls  was  incomparably  beyond  them  all ;  Cloris  sur- 

lei)  Iter:  and  vet  when  he  espied  Amarillis.  she  was  Im  sitle  mistress;  O 

e  Amarillis:  quam procera,  cuprrssi  ad  instar,  quam  elegant,  ijuam  dt' 

I  Jfc.  how  lovely,  how  tall,  how  comely  she  was,  (saith  Polcmius)  till  he 

',  and  then  she  was  the  sole  subject  of  his  thoughts.     In  muclu- 


i 
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sion,  he  loves  her  bett  he  saw  last.  ^Triton  the 
thoe,  till  he  came  in  preseoce  of  Mikene,  she  wf 
heart,  till  he  saw  Galatea ;  but  (as  ^sbe  complains) 
another,  and  another.  Tis  a  thing  which  by  H 
usually  practised.  ^Heathen  philosophers  drive  t 
as  they  do  a  peg,  or  pin  tuiih  a  pin.  Which  tk 
did  to  Assuerus^  that  they  might  requite  the  dek 
the  love  of  others.  Pausanias,  in  Eliacis,  saith,  tl 
painted  to  contend  with  another,  and  to  take  the 
one  love  drives  out  another  :  ^Alterius  vires  subtn 
3.  nat.  Deor,  disputing  with  C.  Cotta,  makes  ment 
all  differing  in  office.  Felix  Plater  in  the  first  boo 
how  he  cured  a  widower  in  Basil,  a  patient  of  his,  b 
doted  upon  a  poor  servant  his  mtud,  when  friend 
could  serve  to  alienate  his  mind  :  they  motioned  h 
daughter  in  the  town,  whom  he  loved,  and  lived  ' 
the  very  name  and  sight  of  the  first.  After  the  d( 
would  admit  of  no  comforts,  till  the  Emperour  Sii 
noble  lady  of  his  court,  and  so  in  short  space  he  u 

SuBSECT.  III. — By  counsel  and  perswasion:  fou 
womens  faults ;  miseries  of  marriage ;  m 

As  there  be  divers  causes  of  this  burning  lust,  or 
many  good  remedies  to  ease  and  help ;  amongst  wl 
swasion,  (which  I  should  have  handled  in  the  first  p 
and  not  to  be  omitted.  Many  are  of  opinion,  thi 
passion,  counsel  can  do  no  good. 

'Qu»  enim  m  in  se  neque  consHlnm  neqne  Bodum  I  Which  thing  hi 
Habet,  ullo  earn  coofliUo  regcra  non  potes.  |  How  thoald  aA 

■  Quit  enim  modus  adilt  ur 

But  without  question,  good  counsel  and  advice  mu 
especially  if  it  shall  proceed  from  a  wise,  fatherly,  r 
man  of  authority,  whom  the  parties  do  respect,  a 
judicious  friend,  of  it  self  alone,  it  is  able  to  divert 
tlie  physician,  attributes  so  much  to  it,  that  he  w< 
used  in  the  first  place.  Amoveatur  ah  illdy  consili 
dendo  pericula  sceculi,  judicium  infemi,  gaudia  / 
some  discreet  men  to  diss  wade  them,  after  the  fury 
or  by  absence  allayed  ;  for  it  is  as  intempestive  at 
to  comfort  parents  when  their  children  are  that 
purpose  to  prescribe  narcoticks,  cordials,  nect 
nepenthes,  or  Helenas  boul,  &c.  Non  cessabit , 
lament  and  howl  for  a  season  :  let  passion  have  Iw, 
he  may  proceed,  by  fore-shewing  the  miserable  6 
will  surely  happen,  the  pains  of  hell,  joyes  of  pam 
by  their  preposterous  courses,  they  shall  forfeit  i 
method,  a  very  good  means :  for  what  "Seneca  a^ 
Sine  magistro  discitur,  vix  sine  magistro  deserituf 
^  hardly  left  without  a  tutor.     'Tis  not  amiss  theA 

( ArlsUBneCiu  epist.  4.  ^  Calcagnin.  Dial.  Galat.  Mox  aliam  pnettri 
occaslo  arriierit.  '  Epiat.  lib.  3.  16.  Philoaophi  tecnli  Teterem  anM^j 
lere,  quod  et  Aasuero  regi  teptem  princip«t  Penarum  fecdre,  ut  Vi 
•arent.  i  Ovid.  ^  Lugubrl  Teste  Indutui,  conaolationei  non  ac 
formotam  rlrglnem  matrimonio  coojunxit.  iEneas  Silvina  hiat.  de  Ei 
Eel.  2.  ■  Lib.  dt  beat.  vlt.  cap.  14.  •  Longn  usu  diadmusj  long&  dc 
epiMt,  Ub,  6.8, 
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to  expostulate  and  shew  them  such  absurdities,  inconveniences » 
imperfections,  discontents,  as  usually  follow;  which  their  blindness,  fury, 
Badness,  cannot  apply  unto  themselves,  or  will  not  apprehend  through  weak- 
sen;  and  good  for  them  to  disclose  themselves,  to  give  ear  to  friendly  admo- 
nitiont.  Tell  me,  sweet  heart,  (saith  Tryphena  to  love-sick  Charmides  in 
P  Lncian)  what  it  is  that  troubles  thee ;  peradoenture,  I  can  ease  thy  minde, 
Mmd/uriker  thee  ut  thy  suit;  and  so  without  question  she  might,  and  so 
maast  thou,  if  the  patient  be  capable  of  good  counsel,  and  will  hear  at  least, 
irhat  may  be  said. 

If  he  love  at  all,  she  is  either  an  honest  woman  or  a  whore.  If  dishonest, 
kt  him  read  or  inculcate  to  him  that  5.  of  Solomons  Prov.  Ecclus.  26. 
Ambros.  lib,  1.  cap.  4.  in  his  book  of  Abel  and  Cain ;  Pliilo  Judceus  de  mercede 
mer.  PJatinas  dial,  in  Amores ;  Espenceeus,  and  those  three  books  of  Pet. 
Koedus  dt  contem.  amoribus ;  ^neas  Silvius  tart  epistle,  which  he  wrote  to 
hit  friend  Nicholas  of  Wartburge,  which  he  calls  medelam  illiciti  amoris,  Sfc. 
^Fcr  what's  an  whore,  as  he  saith,  but  a  poller  of  youth,  ^ruine  of  men,  a 
iSBiruction,  a  devourer  of  patrimonies,  a  downfal  of  honour,  fodder  for  the 
divel^  the  gate  of  death,  and  supplement  of  hell?  *  Talis  amor  est  lagueus 
ammm,  jrc.  a  bitter  hony,  sweet  poyson,  delicate  destruction,  a  voluntary 
mischief,  commixtum  ccenum,  sterquilinium.  And  as  ^Pet.  Aretines  Lucretia, 
a  notable  quean,  confesseth;  Gluttony,  anger,  envy,  pride,  sacrilege,  theft, 
slaughter,  were  all  bom  that  day  that  a  whore  began  her  profession :  for,  as 
she  follows  it,  her  pride  is  greater  then  a  rich  churls,  she  is  more  envious 
them  the  pox,  as  malitious  as  melancholy,  as  covetous  as  hell.  If  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  any  were  mala,  pejor,  pessima,  bad  in  the  superlative 
degree,  'tis  a  whore ;  how  many  have  I  undone,  caused  to  be  wounded,  slain  ! 
O  Antonia,  thou  scest  "  what  I  am  without,  but  within,  Ood  knows,  a  puddle 
of  iniquity,  a  sink  of  sin,  a  pocky  fjucan.  Let  him  now  that  so  dotes,  medi- 
tate on  this;  let  him  see  the  event  and  success  of  others,  Sampson,  Hercules, 
Holofemes,  &c,  those  infinite  mischiefs  attend  it ;  if  she  be  another  mans 
wife  he  loves,  *tis  abominable  in  the  sight  of  God  and  men ;  adultery  is  ex- 
pressly forbidden  in  Gods  commandment,  a  mortal  sin,  able  to  endanger  his 
soule :  if  he  be  such  a  one  that  fears  God,  or  have  any  religion,  he  will  eschew 
it,  and  abhor  the  loathsomness  of  his  own  fact.  If  he  love  an  honest  maid,  'tis 
to  abuse,  or  m^rry  her ;  if  to  abuse,  'tis  fornication,  a  fowl  fact,  (though 
some  make  light  of  it)  and  almost  equal  to  adultery  itself.  If  to  marry,  let 
him  seriously  consider  what  he  takes  in  hand ;  look  before  he  leap,  (as  the 
proverb  is),  or  settle  his  affections,  and  examine,  first,  the  party  and  condition 
of  his  estate  and  hers,  whether  it  be  a  fit  match,  for  fortunes,  yeers,  parentage, 
and  such  other  circumstances,  an  sit  sua  Veneris,  Whether  it  be  likely  to 
proceed :  if  not,  let  him  wisely  stave  himself  off  at  the  first ;  curb  in  his 
mordinate  passion,  and  moderate  his  desire,  by  thinking  of  some  other  subject, 
divert  his  cogitations.  Or  if  it  be  not  for  his  good,  as  ^neas  forewarned  by 
Mercury  in  a  dream,  Icfl  Didos  love,  and  in  all  hast  got  him  to  sea : 

*  Mneithea,  Ser§:etlnmque  rocftt,  fortemque  CloanUium, 
ClaMcm  aptent  tadtl  Jubet 

and  although  she  did  oppose  with  vowes,  tears,  prayers,  and  imprecation, 

nuUls  llle  moreCur 

Fletibus,  aut  IUm  voce*  (racUbflls  audit  j 

Let  thy  Mercury-reason  rule  thee  against  all  allurements,  seeming  delights, 

»Toin.  4.  dial,  meret.  Foitasse  eUam  Ipia  ad  amorem  latum  nonnlhil  contolero.  «Qold  cnlm  raeretrix, 
■W  JUfiBtutiB  upllatrix»  Tlioniin  raploa  aeu  munt  patrimonii  deroiUrix,  lioiiorfa  peraldea,  jpabulum  dia. 
boll,  janoa  iiiortia,  inferni  nipplementum  ?  '  Saiigulocm  bomlnum  aori»ent.  ■  CoDtcmplaCkMie  ldlol» 
c.  34.  Dlaerimcn  vltc,  mora  blanda,  mel  felltum,  dulea  rraeDum,  pemidM  dellcata,  malum  spontaneum, 
Skc,  ■  Fonodidaac.  dial.  Ital.  Gula.  ira  InvidHav  aoparbk,  aacrileila,  latrochila,  csdea,  co  die  nata  aunt, 
000  prfaom  Bcretiix  proftatkmam  CKlt.  SaperMa  mlpor  quam  oputdtl  nnttdt  imidia  qnam  hda  veaciw ; 
talaidllA  noerottor  raalaochoUA,  artrltla  In  Imminanm  proAuda.  ■  Quafli  «xtn  1110  vldcfl,  qualb  Intra 
portt  Dcna.       *  Vlrf. 
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pleasing  inward  or  outward  provocations.     Thou  m 
pater  non  depeiii  Jiliam,  nee /rater  sororem^  a  fat! 
daughter,  a  brother  on  a  sister ;  and  why  ?  because 
untit.     If  he  he  sickly,  soft,  deformed,  let  him  think 
infirmities :  if  in  debt,  let  him  ruminate  how  to  pay  '. 
danger,  let  him  seek  to  avoid  it :  if  he  have  any  law- 
may  do  well  to  let  his  love  matters  alone  and  follow 
what  ever  it  is.     But  if  he  cannot  so  ease  himself,  3 
ditate  of  both  their  estates ;  if  they  be  unequal  in  yi 
what  an  unfit  match  it  must  needs  be,  an  unevei 
undecent  a  thing  it  is  !  as  Lycinus,  in  ^  Lucian,  told 
crook-nosed  knave,  to  marry  a  yong  wench ;  how 
an  old  Icacher !  what  should  a  bald  fellow  do  witl 
with  a  pipe,  a  blind  man  with  a  looking-glass,  ant 
How  absurd  is  it,  for  a  yong  man  to  marry  an  old 
But  put  case,  she  be  equal  in  yeers,  birth,  H>rtunes,  t 
pondent,  he  doth  desire  to  be  coupled  in  marriage 
estate,  but  for  what  respects  ?     Her  beauty,  belike, 
that  is  commonly  the  main  object ;  she  is  a  most  a 
least ;  Cuiformam  Paphia^et  Charites  tribuhe  de 
affirm  as  much  ?     Or  is  it  an  errour  in  his  judgemec 

*  PfeUont  nos  ocoU  vaglqoe  moku, 
OppmaA  rmUooe  menUuntor. 

our  eys  and  other  senses  will  commonly  deceive  us 
self,  upon  a  more  serious  examination,  or  afler  a  litt 
faire  as  she  seems.  QutEffam  videntur  et  non  sunt 
standing  by,  'tis  a  touch-stone  to  try ;  confer  hand  to 
to  face,  eye  to  eye,  nose  to  nose,  neck  to  neck,  &• 
itself,  then  altogether,  in  all  postures,  several  site 
likest  her.  It  may  be,  not  she  that  is  so  faire,  but  1 
in  her  cloalhs,  and  she  will  seem  all  out  as  faire-;  as 
separate  her  from  her  cloaths :  suppose  thou  saw  h< 
or  else  dressed  in  some  old  hirsute  attires  out  of  faa 
raiment,  Ijesmearcd  with  soot,  colly,  perfumed  wit 
assa  foDtida,  or  some  such  filthy  gums;  dirty,  abou' 
other :  or,  in  such  a  case  as  ■  Brassivola,  the  physit 
patient,  after  a  [)otion  of  hellebor,  which  he  had 
terram  depositis^  et  ano  versus  ccelum  elevato  {nc  » 
Aristophanes y  quigeometricasjigurasin  terrain  scr 
debatvr)  atram  bilem  in  album parie tern  injiciebat^ 
et  se  detvrpabaty  ut,  Sfc.  all  to  bewrayed,  or  worse ; 
wouldst  thou  affect  her  as  thou  dost  ?  Suppose  thou 
morning,  in  cold  weather,  in  some  passion  or  pertui 

.  chafing,  &c.  riverd  and  ill  favoured  to  behold.    She, ; 
posed  look  seems  so  amiable  and  delitious,  tarn  scU 

.  laugh  or  smile,  makes  an  ugly  sparrow-mouthed  I 
uneven,  loathsom,  rotten,  foul  teeth:  She  hath  a  I 
deformed ,  crooked  carkass  under  a  fine  coat.  It  maj 
she  is  bald ;  and  though  she  seem  so  faire  by  dark,  bj 
such  a  distance,  as  Callicratides  observed  in  **  Luca 
her  neer,  or  in  a  morning ,  she  would  appear  more  m 
genter  consideres,  quid  per  os  et  nares  et  cceteros  i 

^Tom.  2.  in  TOtii.    C-alnu  cum  lis,  nuum  habeas  slmura,  &c. 
Catartids,  lib.  2.        •  Sl  fenreat  deformi*,  ecce  fonnosa  est ;  si  frigeat  fbM 
EpignoD.  ^  Amonim  dial.  Tom  4.  Si  quia  ad  Auroram  contempll 

nirgtntet,  tiuploret  putabit  eiie  bctliU.       •  Hugo  de  daustro  aolme,  I 
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vilUcs  sterquilinium  nunquam  vidisH,  Follow  my  counsel! ;  see  her  undrest ; 
■ee  her,  if  it  be  possible,  out  of  her  attires  ;  Jurtivis  nudatam  coloribus ;  it 
may  be  she  is  like  jEsops  jay,  or  ^  Plinies  cantharides ;  she  will  be  loathsom, 
ridiculous,  thou  wilt  not  endure  her  sig^ht:  or  suppose  thou  saw*st  her  sick, 
pale,  in  a  consumption,  on  her  death-bed,  skin  and  bones,  or  now  dead, 
Cmjms  erat  gratissimus  amplexus,  as  Bernard  saith,  erit  horribilis  aspectus  ; 
Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quce  redolere  solet.  As  a  posic,  she  smels  sweet,  is 
most  fresh  and  faire  one  day,  but  dried  up,  withered,  and  stinks  another. 
Beautifull  Nireus,  by  that  Homer  so  much  admired,  once  dead,  is  more  de- 
bnned  then  Thersites;  and  Solomon  deceased,  as  ugly  as  Marcolphus :  thy 
bvely  mistress,  that  was  erst  '  Charts  charior  ocellis,  dearer  to  thee  then 
thine  eys,  once  sick  or  departed,  is  VUi  vilior  eestimafa  cceno,  worse  then  any 
dirt  or  dunghill.  Her  embraces  were  not  so  acceptable,  as  now  her  looks  be 
terrible :  thou  hadst  better  behold  a  Gorgons  head  then  Helenas  carkass. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  to  see  a  woman  naked,  is  able  of  itself  to  alter 
his  afiection  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  consideration,  saitli  ^Montaigne,  the  French- 
man, in  his  Essaies,  that  the  skilfuUest  masters  of  amorous  dalliance,  appoint 
for  a  remedy  of  venereous  passions,  a  full  survey  of  tlie  body  :  which  the  poet 
insinuates. 

•IDc  mod  obMttiuM  in  aperto  corpore  partes  I  The  lore  stood  still,  that  nn  in  full  careire, 

Vldermt,  in  ctirsn  qui  rait,  bsesit  amor.  J  When  once  it  saw  those  parts  should  not  appear. 

It  is  reported  of  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  that  seeing  his  wife  Stratonices  bald 
pate,  as  she  was  undressing  her  by  chance,  he  could  never  affect  her  after. 
Raymundus  Lullius,  the  physician,  spying  an  ulcer  or  canker  in  his  mistress 
breast,  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  from  that  day  following  abhorr'd  the  looks 
of  her.  Philip,  the  French  king,  as  Neubrigensis  lib.  4.  cap,  24.  relates  it, 
married  the  king  of  Denmarks  daughter  ;  ^  and  after  he  had  used  her  as  a 
wifct  one  night,  because  her  breath  stunk,  they  say,  or  for  some  other  secret 
fault,  sent  her  back  again  to  her  father.  Peter  Mattheus,  in  the  life  of  Lewb 
the  eleaventh,  Andes  fault  with  our  English  *  Chronicles,  for  writing  how 
Margaret  the  king  of  Scots  daughter,  and  wife  to  Lewis  the  11.  French  king, 
was  ob  graved  en  tiam  oris,  rejected  by  her  husband.  Many  such  matches  are 
made  for  by-respects,  or  some  seemly  comeliness,  which  after  hony-moon  is 
past,  turn  to  bitterness:  for  burning  lust  is  but  a  flash,  a  gunpowder  passion; 
Sttd  hatred  oft  follows  in  the  highest  degree,  dislike  and  contempt. 

J  Cum  se  cutis  arida  lazat, 

Flunt  obscuri  denies. 

when  they  waxe  old,  and  ilfavoured,  they  may,  commonly,  no  longer  abide 

them. Jam  gravis  es  nobis,  be  gone,  they  grow  stale,  fulsome,  loathsom, 

odious,  thou  art  a  beastly  filthy  quean ;  ^  Faciem,  Phcebe,  cacantis  habes, 

thou  art  Saturni  podex,  withered  and  dry ;  insipida  et  vetula, '  7>  quia 

rug€B  turpant,  et  capitis  nives,  (I  say)  be  gone  :  "^ porta  patent,  prqficisccre. 
Yea,  but  you  will  infer,  your  mistress  is  compleat;  of  a  most  absolute  form 
in  all  mens  opinions ;  no  exceptions  can  be  taken  at  her ;  nothing  may  be  added 
to  her  person,  nothing  detracted ;  she  is  the  mirror  of  women  for  her  beauty, 
comelines  and  pleasant  grace ;  unimitable,  mera  deliciie,  meri  lepores,  she  is 
Myrothetium  Veneris,  Gratiarum  pyxis,  a  mere  magazine  of  naturall  perfec- 
tions ;  she  hath  all  the  Veneres,  and  Graces, mille  faces  et  millejiguras, 

in  each  part  absolute  and  compleat.  ^Lata  genas,  Iceta  os  roseum,  vaga  lu- 
mina  lata :  to  be  admired  for  her  person,  a  most  incomparable  unmatchable 
peece,  aurea  proles,  ad  simulachrum  alicujus  numinis  composita ;  a  Phcenix, 

*  Hist.  nat.  11.  cap.  35.  A  fly  that  hath  golden  wfngs  hat  a  poisoned  hody.  •  Bochanan,  Hendecasyl. 
fAwA.  pro.  Rem.  Sefo.  «  Orld.  2.  rem.  ^  Post  aoam  ooctem,  incertnm  onde  oflcoaam  oepit,  propter 
fetcaCcm  ^na  spiritum  alii  dlcunt,  Tel  latentem  teditatcm,  rvpudtarlt  i  rem  fkdenajplaiM  lllidtam,  et  i  ' 
pCfWMiK  roaltom  tndecorBm.  •  Hall  and  Grmlloii,  btHto.        iJovtnd.         ^Htrt.         iTttUfla 

•  Bor.  od*  IS.  llh.  4.       ■  Loecluraa. 
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ttnuoLtis  atatulm  Ventrilla,  a  nymph,  a  (aery,  *^li 
was  a  maid  ;  ii«//t  secunda,  a  meer  quinteiseQce,y7i 

!  fatminm  prodigium  :  Put  case  she  be,  how  k>iig  wU 
dtcoru  nnguli  carpunt  dies :  Every  day  detracts 

;  beauty  is  Sonumfragilt^  a  meer  flash,  a  Venice  gl 

I  «Aiicr|M  forma  boaom  nioftaillNMv 

ezlgol  donom  breve  tcmporii 

•  It  win  not  last.    As  that  fieur  flower '  Adonis,  which 
isheth  but  one  month,  this  gratious  all-commanding 
It  is  a  jewel  soon  lost,  the  painters  goddesse,  faU 
Favour  is  deceitful! ,  and  beauty  is  vanity,  Prov. 

*  Vltffm  fmuBnU,  fltuaooe  baUoU^caiidkUfuniuiest,  1  A  brittle  jcm,  b 
NISf  roM.  roe,  ftmnn,  ventas  et  inra,  nlliil.  |  A  roee,  dew,  mm 


If  she  be  fiiire,  as  the  saying  is,  she  is  commonly  a 
sequiturque  superbia  Jormam  ;  or  dishonest,  rara 
pudicitia,  can  she  be /aire  and  honest  too  ?  *  Aristc 
ricd  a  Spartan  lass,  the  fairest  lady  in  all  Greece,  r 
conditions,  the  most  abominable  and  beastly  creati 
I  would  wbh  thee  to  respect,  with  Seneca,  "  not 
Will  you  say  that's  a  good  blade  which  hathagul 
with  gold  and  jewels  ?  No;  but  that  which  hath  a 
tempered  mettle^  able  to  resist.  This  beauty  is  of 
is  that,  but  as  ^Gregory  Nazianzen  telleth  us,  a  t 
or  as  Boetliius,  "^  cu  mutable  as  afiowrCy  and^tisi 
most  party  the  injirmity  of  the  beholder.  For  asl 
matter :  Die  mihi  per  gratias  qualis  tibi  videtu 
thou  likest  my  sweet-heart,  (as  she  asked  her  sister 
so  much  admire ;  me  thinks  he  is  the  sweetest  gen 
that  ever  I  saw :  but  I  am  in  love,  I  confess ^  {net 
therefore  well  judge.  But,  be  she  fairc  indeed,  gok 
BathilUis,  (to  examine  particulars)  she  have  y  Fit 
lac  tenia  ;  a  pure  sangumc  complexion,  little  mou^ 
soft  and  plump  neck,  body,  hands,  feet,  all  faire  a 
|)Osed  of  all  graces,  elegances,  an  absolute  peece ; 

"  Lomina  tint  Helitc  Junonia,  dextra  Minenn 
Mamlil*  Veneris,  tura  marls  domlns,  &c. 

Let  ■  her  head  be  from  Prague,  paps  out  of  Austrii 
from  Brabant,  hands  out  of  England,  feet  from  Rhii 
hind,  let  her  have  the  Spanish  gate,  the  Venetian 
and  endowments ; 

k  Candida  tlderila  ardeacant  himlna  flammfa,  I      Fixlgeat,  ac  V« 

Sudent  roUa  ruaaa,  ei  ccdat  ciinlbus  aiinun»  |     Forma  Dcanq 

MeHea  purpureum  depromant  ora  ruborcm :  | 

Let  her  be  such  a  one  throughout,  as  Lucian  deciv 
Euphanor  of  old  painted  Venus ;  Aristoenetus  descrl 
Chariclea,  Leucippe,  Lucretia,  Pandora ;  let  her  h^ 
pair  her  self  still,  such  a  one  as  Venus  gave  Phaoa 
tlie  ford  :  let  her  use  all  helps  art  and  nature  can  yi 
and  whom  thou  wilt,  or  all  these  in  one ;  a  little  SKS 
wound,  scarre,  loss  of  an  eye,  or  limb,  a  violent  pi 

*  Qualis  ftilt  Venus  cum  ftilt  Tireo.  balsamum  spirans,  &c.  p  Sena^ 
emb.  OH.  cent.  1.  Flos  omnium  pulcherrinras  statim  languesdt,  fonnsi  % 
1.  4.  *  Pauaanlaa  Lacon.  lib.  3.  Uzorem  duxit  Spartae  rouliemm  ami 
at  ob  mores  omnium  turplsslmam.        *  Epist.  7ff.    Gladlum  bonum  dWi 

(Ustinffukur,  sed  ctil  ad  secandnm  subUUs  m 


ncc  cul  vagina  gemmla  disUngukur,  sed  oil  ad  secandnm  subUUs 
taras.  *Pulcbf1tado  corporis,  temp<MiB  et  morbl  ludlbrium.  orat.  S."^ 
nee  sua  natura  fbmoaas  (kdt,  sed  spectantium  inflrmltas.  *  Epist.  t 
pnlcberrtmns  rldetur ;  sed  forsan  amore  percUa  de  amors  non  recte  Jntt 
•  Bfheihu  adafits  Ger.  >>  F^tron.Cat. 
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\r  cold,  marres  all  in  an  instant,  disfigures  all :  child-bearing,  old  age, 
rrant  time  will  turn  Venus  to  Erynnis ;  raging  time,  care,  rivels  her 
I  sudden ;  afler  she  hath  been  married  a  small  while  and  the  black  oxe 
redden  on  her  toe,  she  will  be  so  much  altered,  and  wax  out  of  favour, 
vilt  not  know  her.  One  growes  too  fat,  another  too  lean,  &c.  modest 
a,  pretty  pleasing  Peg,  sweet  singing  Susan,  mincing  merry  Moll, 
dancing  Doll,  neat  Nancy,  jolly  Jone,  nimble  Nel,  kissing  Kate, 
ng  Besse  with  black  eys,  fair  Phillis  with  fine  white  hands,  fidling 
It,  tall  Tib,  slender  Sib,  &c.  will  quickly  loose  their  grace,  grow  fulsome, 
lad,  heavy,  dull,  sour  and  all  at  last,  out  of  fashion.  JJbi  jam  vult&s 
a,  suavis  suavitatio,  blandus  risus,  Sfc.  Those  fair  sparkling  eys  will 
ull,  her  soft  coral!  lips  will  be  pale,  dry,  cold,  rough,  and  blew,  her  skin 
I,  that  soft  and  tender  superjicies  will  be  hard  and  harsh,  her  whole 
ixion  change  in  a  moment,  and  as  ^Matilda  writ  to  king  John, 

lot  now  aa  when  thoa  Mw*8t  me  last,  I     That  roale  blasb  lapt  In  a  UUy  vale, 

ivoar  aoon  is  vanished  and  past ;  |     Now  is  with  morphew  overgrown  and  pale. 

in  the  rest ;  their  beauty  fades  as  a  tree  in  winter,  which  Dejanira  hath 
:ly  expressed  in  the  poet ; 


/! 


me  9oUb  asplds  trancis  nemus? 
0tra  longum  forma  percorrens  iter, 
dit  aliquld  semper,  et  falget  minus ; 
ne  minus  est  qnicquid  in  nobb  ftdt, 
petltum  ceddit,  et  partu  labat, 
que  multnm  rapuit  ex  iil&  mihl, 
citato  senior  ertpnlt  gradu. 


And  as  a  tree  that  in  the  green  wood  growet, 
With  fhiit  and  leaves,  and  in  the  summer  blowca. 
In  winter  like  a  stock  deformed  showes : 
Our  beauty  takes  his  race  and  journey  goes. 
And  doth  decrease,  and  loose,  and  come  to  nought, 
Admir'd  of  old,  to  this  by  child-birth  brought : 
And  mother  hath  berelt  me  of  my  grace, 
And  crooked  old  age  coming  on  a  pace. 


iclude  with  Chrysostome,  *  When  thou  seest  a  /aire  and  beautifull 
y  a  brave  Bonaroba,  a  bella  DonnOy  quee  salivam  moveat,  lepidam 
m  et  guam  tu  facile  antes ^  a  comely  woman^  having  bright  eys,  a  mer- 
ntenance,  a  shining  lustre  in  her  look,  a  pleasant  grace^  wringing 
lie,  and  increasing  thij  concupiscence  ;  bethink  with  thy  self  that  it  is 
rth  thou  lovest,  a  meer  excrement  which  so  vexeth  thee,  which  thou  so 
*sty  and  thy  raging  soule  will  be  at  rest.  Take  her  skin  from  her  face  y ' 
ou  shalt  see  all  loathsomeness  under  it ;  that  beauty  is  a  superfciall 
rid  bones,  nerves,  sinewes :  suppose  her  sick,  now  riveVd,  hoarie-headed^ 
-checked,  old :  within  she  is  full  of  flthy  fleame,  stinking,  putride^ 
lentall stuff e ;  snot  andsnevill  in  her  nostriUs,spettleinhermouth,water 
eys,  what  Jilth  in  her  brains,  Sfc.  Or  take  her  at  best,  and  look  nar- 
upon  her  in  the  light,  stand  nearer  her,  nearer  yet,  thou  shalt  perceive 

as  much,  and  love  less,  as  ^Cardan  well  writes,  minus  amant  qui  acute 
,  though  Scaliger  deride  him  for  it :  If  he  see  her  near,  or  look  exactly  at 

posture,  whosoever  he  is,  according  to  the  true  rules  of  symmetry  and 
tion,  those  I  mean  of  Albertus  Durer,  Lomatius  and  Tasnier,  examine 

her.  If  he  be  elegans  formarum  spectator,  he  shall  finde  many  faults 
siognomy,  and  ill  colour;  if  form,  one  side  of  the  face  likely  big- 
m  the  other ;  or  crooked  nose,  bad  eys,  prominent  veines,  concavities 
the  eys,  wrinkles,  pimples,  rcdde  streeks,  frechons,  hairs,  warts,  neves, 
lities,  roughness,  scabredity,  paleness,  yellowness,  and  as  many  co- 
s  are  in  a  turkicocks  neck,  many  indecorums  in  their  other  parts ;  est 
^esideres,  est  quod  amputes,  one  leers,  another  frownes,  a  third  gapes, 
I,  &c.      And  *tis  true  that  he  saith,  ^Diligenter  consideranti  raro 

absoluta,  et  qute  vitio  caret,  seldom  shall  you  finde  an  absolute  face 
t  fault,  as  I  have  often  observed ;  not  in  ute  face  alone,  is  this  defect 

rayton.  *  Senec.  act.  3.  Here.  Oeteus.  •  Vidcfl  vetrastam  mulicffem,  ftalgkhim  habentem 

vultu  hllari  coruscantem,  exlminm  qnendaai  ■spe^tua  cC  deooTMB  pne  n  Ikfftateai,  ■featcai 
tuam  et  ooncupiscentiam  agcntem }  cogita  terram  case  id  qood  amaa,  cC  quod  admlraria  stereos,  cC 
ivft,  Ac.  cogita  illam  jam  tnesceri,  jam  ragOMm  cwria  gnw»  iiommtmth  ■prflboi  hitiM  ptena 
lA,  ■t*reore:repaU  quid  Intra aaics,  oeido0,  eanbrnai  gMlrt*  quMMraii,  fee.  'OObtlLlS. 

•obtil.  Ub.  18. 
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or  disproportion  to  be  found ;  but  in  all  the  other  parts  of  body  and  miode ; 
she  is  faire  indeed ,  but  foolish ;  pretty,  comely  and  decent,  of  a  majestktD 
presence,  but  peradventure  imperious,  unhonest,  acerba,  iniqua^  aelfwil*d: 
she  is  rich,  but  deformed ;  hath  a  sweet  face,  but  bad  carnage ;  no  bringing 
up ;  a  rude  and  wanton  flurt,  a  neat  body  she  hath,  but  it  is  a  nasty  quetn 
otherwise,  a  very  slut,  of  a  bad  kinde.  As  flowres  in  a  garden  have  colov 
some,  but  no  smell,  others  have  a  fragrant  smell,  but  are  unseemly  to  the  eye; 
one  is  unsavoury  to  the  taste,  as  rue ;  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  and  yet  a  most 
medicinall  cordiaii  flowre,  most  acceptable  to  the  stomack ;  so  are  men  and 
women ;  one  is  well  qualified,  but  of  ill  proportion,  poor  and  base :  a  good 
eye  she  hath,  but  a  bad  hand  and  foot,  fada  pedes  et  fasda  manus,  a  fim 
leg,  bad  teeth,  a  vast  body,  &c.  Examine  ail  parts  of  body  and  minde,  I 
advise  thee  to  enquire  of  all.  See  her  angry,  merry,  laugh,  weep,  hot,  coM, 
sick,  sullen,  dressed,  undressed,  in  all  attires,  sites,  gestures,  passions,  est 
her  meales,  &c.  and  in  some  of  these  you  will  surely  dislike.  Yea,  not  her 
onely,  let  him  observe,  but  her  parents,  how  they  carry  themselves:  ibr  | 
what  deformities,  defects,  incumbrances  of  body  or  minde,  be  in  Uicm  at  such 
an  age,  they  will  likely  be  subject  to,  be  molested  in  like  manner;  they  wiD 
patrizare  or  matrizare.  And  with  all  let  him  take  notice  of  her  companions, 
in  convictu  (as  Quiverra  prescribes)  et  quibuscum  conversetur^  whom  she  coo- 
verseth  with.  Noscitur  ex  comite,  qui  non  cognoscitur  ex  se.  According  to 
Thucydides,  she  is  commonly  the  best,  de  quo  minimus  foras  habetur  sermo, 
that  is  least  talked  of  abroad.  For  if  she  be  a  noted  reveller,  a  gadder,  a  singer, 
a  pranker  or  dancer,  then  take  heed  of  her.     For  what  saith  Theocritus  ? 

At  voa  fesUne  ne  ne  saltate  pucUK, 

£n,  mains  hirciM  adest  In  rossalUre  pantvs. 

Tong  men  will  do  it,  wlien  they  come  to  it. 

Fawnes  and  satyres  will  certainly  play  wrecks,  when  they  come  in  such  wan- 
1 1  ton  Bacchos  Elenoras  presence.  Now  when  they  shall  perceive  any  such 
obliquity,  indecency,  disproportion,  deformity,  bad  conditions,  &c.  let  them 
still  ruminate  on  that,  and  as  ^  Heedus  adviseth  out  of  Ovid,  earum  mendas 
notent ;  note  their  faults,  vices,  errours,  and  think  of  their  imperfections;  'tis 
the  next  way  to  divert  and  mitigate  loves  furious  head-strong  passions ;  as  a 
peacocks  feet  and  filthy  comb,  they  say,  make  him  forget  his  fine  feathers, 
and  pride  of  his  tail ;  she  is  lovely,  faire,  well  favoured,  well  qualified,  cour- 
teous and  kinde ; 

But  if  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  kinde  she  be  ? 

I  say  with  ^  Philostratus,  farmosa  aliis,  mihi  svperba ;  she  is  a  tyrant  to  me, 

I  and  so  let  her  go.     Besides  these  outward  neves,  or  open  faults,  errours,  there 

be  many  inward  infirmities,  secret  &c.  some  private,  (which  I  will  omit)  and 

some  more  common  to  the  sexe ;  sullen  fits,  evil  qualities,  filthy  diseases,  in 

this  case  fit  to  be  considered.     Consideratio  foeditatis  mulierum  (menstruse 

imprimis),  quam  immundee  sunt,  quam  Savanarola  proponit  reguld  8eptim&, 

penitus  observandam.      £t  Platina,  dial.     Amoris^  fuse  perstringit,     Lodo- 

vicus  Boncialus  mulieb.  lib.  2.  cap,  2.  Pet.  Heedus,  Albertus,  ei  infinitifere 

I  medici,    JA  lover  in  Calcagninus  apologies,  wished  with  all  his  heart,  he 

I   were  his  mistress  ring,  to  hear,  embrace,  see,  and  do  I  know  not  what :  O 

I   thou  fool,  quoth  the  ring,  if  thou  wer*st  in  my  room,  thou  shouldst  hear,  ob- 

/   serve,  and  see  pudenda  et  pcenitenda  ;  that  which  would  make  thee  loath  and 

{    hate  her ;  yea,  peradventure,  all  women  for  her  sake. 

I  will  say  notning  of  the  vices  of  their  mindes,  their  pride,  envy,  inconstancy, 
weakness,  malice,  selfwill,  lightness,  insatiable  lust,  jealousie ;  JScclus,  25.  13. 

k  Lib.  dt  coDtcm.  amorfiras.    Earam  mendas  yolTant  aniroo,  siepe  ante  ocnloa  ooaatitiiiat»  wttpt  damacai. 
'fo  ffWMJffr        J Qnnm  mmmiMt  anmilmn  ifc anAcia  oyiMtttU ut  %tea amnlom ftnl  poaaat.  Ac    Ola 
ait  MnnuhiM,  al  ineaa  vlcca  oblraa,  ^deica, aoAlna,  %ic.ix>Kd\ ima <i«&o «NvDnm<' 


If  ooe  be  faU  of  waotoiiiicw, 
Another  Is  a  ChidercM. 


In  thdr  ovrn  hwU  anted  moet  beadkmf  bllndt. 
Bat  more  herein  to  ftpcafc,  I  am  forbidden  i 
Sometime,  for  ■peakint  trath,  one  raajr  be  chidden. 
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lice  to  a  womans ;  no  bitterness  like  to  hers,  Eccles,  7.  26.  and  as  the 
itiior  urgethy  Proo.  31.  10.  Who  shall  finde  a  vertuous  woman  ?  He 
a  question  of  it.  ^  Neque  jus  neque  bonumy  neque  aquum  sdunt, 
pejus,  prosit  obsit,  nihil  videnty  nisi  quod  libido  suggerit.  They  know 
good  nor  bad,  be  it  better  or  toorse  (as  the  comicall  poet  hath  it) 
iall  or  hurtfully  they  will  do  what  they  list. 

I  Ineidlae  humani  generia,  qnerimonia  ritae, 
ExotIk  noctia,  doriaaima  cnra  diei. 
Poena  rirtun,  nex  et  Jnrcnttm,  &c. 

that  purpose  were  they  first  made,  as  Jupiter  insinuates  in  the  "*  poet. 

that  bold  Prometheoa  ttole  from  me,  I     On  whoee  alhirf  ng  and  entMng  ftce, 

afoes  cal*d  women  ehall  rerenged  be ;         |     Poor  mortaUe  dottag ,  ehaU  thdr  death  ambfiot. 

as  Diogenes  concludes  in  Nevisanus,  Nulla  est  fcemina  quee  non  ha^ 
id :  they  have  all  their  faults. 

each  of  them  hath  some  rice, 

be  fuU  of  Tillany, 

T  hath  a  Uqnoriah  eye ; 

Leander  was  drowned,  the  inhabitants  of  Sestos  consecrated  Hcrot 
e  to  Anteros  ;  Anteroti  sacrum  ;  ^  and  he  that  had  good  succcssc  in 
;,  should  light  the  candle ;  but  never  any  man  was  found  to  light  it ; 
can  refer  to  nought,  but  the  inconstancy  and  lightness  of  women. 

thousand,  good  there  la  not  one ; 
>  proud,  unthankfull  and  nnkinde, 
nty  hearta  careleaa  of  others  moane, 

)t  willing,  you  see,  to  prosecute  the  cause  against  thc:m.  and  therefore 
"cd  you  mistake  me  not ;  *>  matronam  nullam  ego  tango ;  I  honour  the 
rith  all  eood  men,  and  as  I  ought  to  do.     Rather  then  displease  them, 
)]untariry  take  the  oath  which  Mercurius  Britanicus  Uxik,  Viragin,  ties- 
lb,  2.  JoL  95.  Me  nihil  unqiiam  mali  nobilissitno  sexui,  vel  verho^  vrl 
lachinaturuniy  jrc  Let  Simonides,  Mantuan,  Plotina,  IVt.  Arviitw^titul 
omen-haters  bare  the  blame,  if  ought  be  said  amiss :  1  have  not  writ  n 
f  that  which  might  be  urged  out  of  them  and  oth<;rs ;  '  non  possunt  in  • 
omneSy  et  satira  in /aminos  scripta,  uno  volumine  comprenendi»  And 
iiich  I  have  said  (to  speak  truth;  no  more  concerns  them  th<Mi  nii'ii  ( 
women  be  more  frequently  named  in  this  Tract.      (To  HtMihi^i/e  oiiri*  ^ 
I  am  neither  partiall  against  them,  or  tlierefore  bitter  :  wliat  is  said  oft 
:,  mutafo  nomine y  may  most  part,  be  undernt/xxl  of  the  ofhrr,  M  v  wonls  I 
!  Passus  picture,  in  *  Lucian;  of  whom,  wli4:ri  ag'iOfl  firlhiw  hail  \H*ti\Htkr  ' 
e  to  be  painted  with  his  lieeis  upwarris,  tumbling  on  his  liai'k,  hi*  iiiudu 
issant  :  now,  when  the  fellow  came  for  his  fx;ef'e,  hi;  whs  vi*ry  iiii|cry, 
d,  itwas  quite  opposite  to  his  minde;  t/ut  Passus  instantly  turiii*il  thi*  pii*- 
side  down,  shewed  him  the  horse  at  that  sit^;  which  In*  ri'qiii'sli'd,  iiimI 
:  him  satisfaction.     If  any  man  take  exi:«;|it«'/n  af  my  words^  li't  him 
e  name,  read  him  for  her,  and  *tis  all  on«:  in  dfi-ct, 
to  my  purpose :  If  women  in  eenerall  \tH  m  I/ad,  am!  mm  worsr  tlinn 
hat  a  hazard  is  it  to  marry  ?  wliere  sliall  a  man  WtuU:  a  k/hmI  wilit,  or  m 
a  good  husband  ?  A  woman,  a  man  may  esi'liiu*,  but  nM  u  wifi* ;  woil 
undoing  (some  say;,  marrying,  marring;  w/M/ing,  woini^  ;  '  a  w{/0  h  n 
hectick,  as  Scaliger  calls  her,  and  not  to  be  uured  but  by  ihuth,  hsiiiiI 
ander,  Athenteus  addes. 

In  pcUfva  te  jarla  mfwClwum/ 

KoB  Lfbmm,  mm  JUL^/tr^tm,  «M«  es  l«1|fl«H«  t-m  ^ifeMM 

Tria  aarifia :  d«ft*aa  ajM<»eai  aerraUir  p9*ttmtM  k^mn 


wadest  faito  a  acaH  self  of  wws  -,  \        ipt  tkMf,  mttt  IIkm  aMpe  a#8  »«•!  ai»ar 

yfcke  and  iEpeaa,  cKh  BMB  hMMics,  j         thai  tm  im*  fmit  9H4  mm  MtBpM,  I  B^f. 


( pwStfW,  ham  wmtmmmH.    M  tjid  wn^^Mai,  »4  kum^m  99fffm$ 
filer.      '  cmmmH,  r«MMs.      •fUimm.l9mmlm.      'ffWIt 
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The  worklly  cares,  miseriet,  diicontento,  that  ace 
you  leam  of  them  that  haTe  exp^ence,  for  I  '. 
Xoyouc  cyc^'o/iif  •'f  ^^^  mentis  liben.    For  my  pai 


Sale  procul  nyniptuBt  fldlaz  gmw  «•!•  podte 
VHaJugsUmeoiMNifkcltingailo:  Mcjaval 

many  married  men  cxclaimc  at  the  miseries  of  it, 
right ;  I  never  tried,  but  as  I  hear  some  of  them  sa^ 
mare  acerrimum  !  An  Irish  sea  is  not  so  turbul 
gious  wife. 

^  ScTllal  Chtybdto,  Stcala coaXarmmm  ftgU,      |         ScyQaBiidC 
HxaoM  cat  timciMU  j  noUa  noo  BBdAor  Cbtb  cat.      |        Tliare  la  no  \ 

Which  made  the  divel,  belike,  as  most  interpreters 
away  Jobs  goods,  corporis  etfortvn€B  Inma,  health, 
secute  him  the  more,  leave  his  wicked  wife ;  as  Pit 
lian,  Cyprian,  Austin,  Chrysostome,  Prosper,  Gai 
calamitatis  inde  f/enus  viro  existeret,  to  vex  and  gi 
in/emus f  then  all  the  fiends  in  hell;  as  knowing 
woman.  Jupiter  nan  tribuit  homini  pestilentius 
better  dwell  with  a  dragon  or  a  lion^  then  heep  h 
Ecclus.  25.  18.  Better  dwell  in  a  wilderness.  Proi 
like  to  her,  Ecclus.  25,  23.  She  makes  a  sorry  hea 
a  wounded  minde,  weak  hands^  and  feeble  knees, 
death  are  two  the  bitterest  things  in  the  world :  uxo 
id  mihi  visus  est  dicere,  abi  domum  et  suspende  te, 
for  all  this,  we  batchelors  desire  to  be  married ;  wit 
long  for  it,  *  Felices  ntipta  !  moriar^  nisi  nubere  du 
thing  in  the  world  ;  I  would  I  had  a  wife,  saith  he. 

For  tain  woold  I  leaTc  a  aingte  U&t 
If  I  roahl  get  me  a  good  irlie. 

hai-ho  for  an  husband,  cries  she,  a  bad  husband,  na 
is  belter  then  none.  O  blissful  marriage ;  O  most 
happy  are  they  that  are  so  coupled  :  we  do  earnest 
well  till  we  have  effected  it.  But  with  what  fate 
y  Embleme,  that  fed  about  a  cage,  so  long  as  the] 
pleasure,  liked  well  of  it;  but  when  they  were  taken 
though  they  had  the  same  meat,  pined  away  for  sulk 
So  we  commend  marriage, 

donee  mlaelll  liberi 

Aspidmus  dominam ;  ted  pottqtiain*  hea !  Janua  claa 
Pel  intua  eat  quod  mel  ftiit : 

So  long  as  we  are  wooers,  may  kiss  and  coll  at  ot 
sweet ;  we  are  in  heaven,  as  we  think  :  but  when  m 
lost  our  liberty,  marriage  is  an  hell ;  give  me  my  yel 
in  a  trap  lives  as  merrily ;  we  are  in  a  purgatory,  ■ 
self.  Dulce  bellum  inexpertis^  as  the  proverb  isj 
and  marriage,  sweet  in  contemplation,  'till  it  be  tria 
most  dangerous,  irksome,  every  minute  at  deaths ' 
those  wild  Irish  peers,  saith  '  Stanihurst,  were  feal 
second  (at  what  time  he  kept  his  Christmas  at  Dubl 
princelike  cheer,  generous  wines,  dainty  fare,  had  , 
silver,  gold,  inamel'd,  beset  with  Jewells,  golden  d 
hangings,  brave  furniture,  heard  his  trumpets  soaj 
exquisite  music   in   all   kindes  :    when  they   had-' 

«  Synealna.  Ubroa  ego  liberoa  genol.    Lipahia  anUq.  Lect.  lib.         *  1| 

Hercul.        *  Senec.         y  Amator.  Erablem.         ■  I>e  reboa  Hlbernicia,  l| 

vaaa,  onlata  candelabra*  aurea.  Sic.    Conchyleata  anlaea,  bacclnarum  dM 

phoolm  aturiUtem,  nu^tatemquc  prindpia  coronati  coin  vidiaaent  aaH^ 
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^fflvntar  lUe  pcMimc  qui  fteminmin 
IHudt  MciiiMmi,  nam  nihil  primo  imprecor  I 
ut  pato  nurii  primus  fVilt. 


\^  as  he  sate  in  purple  robes,  crowned,  with  his  scepter,  &c.  in  his 
qfall  Beat,  the  poor  men  were  so  amazed,  enamored,  and  taken  with  the 
biect,  that  they  were  pertasi  domestici  et  prislini  tyrotarichi,  weary  and 
named  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life.  They  would  all  be  English 
»;thwith;  wlio  but  English!  but  when  they  had  now  submitted  themselves, 
nd  lost  their  former  hberty,  they  began  to  rebel],  some  of  them,  others  repent 
i  what  they  had  done,  when  it  was  too  late.  'Tis  so  with  us  batchelors,  when 
re  aee  and  behold  those  sweet  faces,  those  gaudy  shewes  that  women  make, 
ibaenre  their  pleasant  gestures  and  graces,  give  ear  to  their  Siren  tunes,  see 
liem  dance,  &c.  we  think  their  conditions  are  as  fine  as  their  faces ;  we  are 
aken  with  dumb  sig^es,  in  amplexum  ruimus ;  we  rave,  we  bum,  and  would 
hm  be  married.  But  when  we  feel  the  miseries,  cares,  woes,  that  accompany 
it,  we  make  our  moane,  many  of  us,  cry  out  at  length  and  cannot  be  released. 
If  this  be  true  now,  as  some  out  of  experience  will  inform  us,  farewell  wiving 
br jny  part ;  and  as  the  comicall  poet  merrily  saith, 

'  ~  •Fowl  fall  him  that  bnraght  the  aecond  match  to 

passe; 
The  first  I  wish  no  harm,  poor  man,  alas. 
He  knew  not  what  he  did,  nor  what  it  was. 

What  shall  I  say  to  him  that  marries  again  and  again  ?  **  Stulta  maritali  qui 
forri(iit  ora  capistro.  I  pity  him  not ;  for  the  first  time  he  must  do  as  he 
■ay,  bear  it  out  sometimes  by  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  let  his  next 
Kighbour  ride,  or  else  run  away,  or  as  that  Syracusian,  in  a  tempest,  when 
iU  ponderous  things  were  to  be  exonerated  out  of  the  ship,  quia  maximum 
fomdus  erat^  fling  his  wife  into  the  sea.  But  this  I  confesse  is  comically 
ipoken,  *and  so  I  pray  you  take  it.  In  sober  sadness,  'marriage  is  a  bond- 
age, a  thraldom,  a  yoke,  a  hinderance  to  all  good  enterprises ;  he  hath  mar- 
md  a  wi/e^  and  cannot  come ;  a  stop  to  all  preferments ;  a  rock  on  which 
Bany  are  saved,  many  impinge  and  are  cast  away :  not  that  the  thing  is 
evil  in  it  self,  or  troublesome,  but  full  of  all  contentment  and  happiness ;  one 
of  the  three  things  which  please  God,  ^when  a  man  and  his  wife  agree  to- 
tfether ;  an  honorable  and  nappy  estate ;  who  knows  it  not  ?  If  they  be  sober, 
wise,  honest,  as  the  poet  infers ; 

*SI  comnodoa  naodacantur  amoreib  I  If  fiUy  matcht  be  man  and  wift, 

IffaJhim  ila  abcat  Tolnptatis  genns.  I  No  pleasure*s  wanting  to  their  life. 

But  to  undiscreet  sensuall  persons,  that  as  brutes  are  wholy  led  by  sense, 
it  is  a  ferall  plague;  many  times  an  hell  it  self;  and  can  give  little  or 
no  content,  being  that  they  are  often  so  irregular  and  prodigious  in  their 
hists,  so  diverse  in  their  affections.  Uxor  nomen  dignitatis^  nan  volvptatis^ 
as  'he  said,  a  wife  b  a  name  of  honour,  not  of  pleasure :  she  is  fit  to  bear 
the  ofiice,  govern  a  family,  to  bring  up  children,  sit  at  bords  end  and 
carve ;  as  some  carnal  men  think  and  say,  they  had  rather  go  to  the  stews, 
or  have  now  and  then  a  snatch  as  they  can  come  by  it,  borrow  of  their 
neighbours,  then  have  wives  of  their  own ;  except  they  may,  as  some  princes 
and  great  men  do,  keep  as  many  curtisans  as  they  will  themselves;  fly  out 
imfmne^  J  Permolere  uxores  alienaSy  Or  that  polygamy  of  Turkes ;  or  Lex 
Jiuia,  which  Ceesar  once  inforced  in  Rome  (though  Levinus  Torrentius  and 
others  suspect  it)  t<^  uxores  quot  et  quae  velient  licerity  that  every  great 
man  might  marry^  and  keep  as  many  wives  as  he  would ;  or  Irish  divorcement 
were  in  use :  but  as  it  is,  'tis  hard,  and  gives  not  that  satisfaction  to  these 
carnal  men,  beastly  men  as  too  many  are.  ^  What  still  the  same  ?  to  be  tied 
'  to  one,  be  she  never  so  faire,  never  so  vertuous,  is  a  thing  they  may  not  en- 

^  Katehn  Id  Crisil.  Athenwns  dypnoaophist.  1.  IS.  c.  S.  •  Translated  by  my  brother  Ralfe  Barton. 
'  Jsfcnal.  *  IUm  In  spedem  dicta  care  at  credas.  'Batchelors  alwavcs  are  the  bravest  men.  Bacon. 
SMk  ctenltar  in  mmaon,  not  In  posterity,  Uka  EpamfaMmdaa,  that  htataaa  of  dilldren,  leA  two  great  Ticto. 
itaibtktodhliB,  which  necaikd  his  two  daiHditers.  REcclua.28.  ^  Euripides  Andromach.  'Alias 
YnrnfmttntarSfur.^rtL^iaM.  iHor.  ^  Qood llctt, ingratoas aaL  >  Ant btUar for woraa, for  richer 
r,  la  aldoBMi  and  la  hMltb.  Ac  tit  dm  tamia  to  A  r " 


\ 
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dure,  to  loTe  one  long.      Saj  thj  pleasure,  and  < 
"  Parmeno  told  Thais ;  Neqme  tu  umo  er%$  cont 

g lease  thee ;  nor  one  woman  many  men :  But  as  ' 
lercury,  when  he  asked  whether  he  was  married, 
emim  sum^  Sfc.  No  father,  no,  I  am  a  lover  sHil,  ai 
one  woman,  Pythias,  Eccho,  Menades,  and  I  kr 
were  his  mistresses ;  he  might  not  abide  marriag 
loathsome  and  tedious ;  what  one  still  ?  which  th 
verified  in  most : 

•l-BiMlberlttivlrtafllcIt?  ocyuiUad  I     TtonotoBC 

E&lorquebla  nt  hcc  oculo  cootcnto  tit  ano.  |     At  looo  ftha 

As  capable  of  any  impression  as  materia  prima  i1 
formes ;  like  the  sea,  their  affections  ebbe  and  fiov 
some  to  hide  their  villany ;  once  married,  she  m 
the  name  of  husband  is  a  sanctuary  to  make  all 
Seneca)  ut  nulla  virum  habeat,  nisi  ut  irritetadul 
straight  as  true  Trojans  as  mine  hostess  daught 
P  Ariosto ;  as  good  wives  as  Messalina.  Many  n 
choyce,  and  as  good  husbands  as  Nero  himself;  th 
of  all  they  see ;  and  are,  in  a  word,  far  more  fickk 

For  elUicr  tiiey  be  Ml  of  jnlonsie, 
Or  masteifiill,  or  toren  novelty,  ice. 

Good  men  have  often  ill  wives,  as  bad  as  Xantippc 
to  St.  Lues,  Isabella  to  our  Edward  the  secom 
often  matched  to  ill  husbands ;  as  Mariamne  to  H 
Theodora  to  Thcophilus,  and  Thyra  to  Gurmundc 
of  dissolute  and  bad  husbands,  of  batchelors  ai 
qualities  are  a  fitter,  subject  for  a  just  volume, 
every  village,  town  and  city  ;  they  need  no  blazoi 
any  matches,  or  dishearten  loving  maids,  for  thi 
passe. 

Being  that  men  and  women  are  so  irreligiou 
wandring  in  their  affections,  so  brutish,  so  subjei 
observant  of  maniage  rites,  what  shall  I  say  ?  I( 
thou  light  on  such  a  wife,  what  concord  can  thei 
ment  ?  *tis  not  conjugium  but  conjurgium  ;  as  the 
bleme,  averse  and  opposite  in  nature:  'tis  twenty 
to  thy  contentment :  but  as  in  a  lottery  forty  blank 
one  prize,  out  of  a  multitude  you  shall  hardly  chooi 
hence,  then,  little  comfort. 

'  Nee  integrum  unquam  tnuulget  letui  i 

If  he  or  she  be  such  a  one, 
Thou  hadst  much  better  be  alone. 

If  she  be  barren,  she  is  not &c.     If  she  have  •! 

not  good,  tliough  thou  be  wary  and  circumspect,  I 

Jcecundd  domum  tibi  prole  gravabit;  thot 

them  up ;  ^and  what  greater  misery  can  there  bi 
whom  thou  canst  leave  no  other  inheritance  buii 
fames  dominatur,  strident  voces  rogantium  panm 
what  so  grievous  as  to  turn  them  up  to  the  wid| 
selves?  No  plague  like  to  want:  and  when  tfat 
art  very  carefull  of  their  education,  they  will  m 

■Ter.  act.  1.  ac.  2.  Eunuch.        "Ludan.Tom.  4.    Neque  cum 
•  Juyenal.         p  I4b.  28.         i  Camerar.  82.  cent.  3.         '  Siroonidea. 
bitter.    Bacon.       *  Hdnalna  Epiat  Primiero.    Nihil  miaeriua  quami 
redltMte  tni  perrenlre  vldeaa,  prster  fkmem  et  aitlm .       *  Chriatoph. 
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Ihtt  old  proverb,  ^llp^wy  riicya  iriifiaray  Heroum  filii  nox€By  ^at  mens  sons 
iddome  do  well ;  O  utinam  aut  calebs  mansissem,  ant  prole  carerem ! 
'Aueustus  exclaims  in  Suetonius.  Jacob  had  his  Ruben,  Simeon,  and  Levi : 
Dand  an  Amnon,  an  Absolon,  Adoniah ;  wise  mens  sons  are  commonly  fools,  in- 
■Hnuch  that  Spartian  concludes,  Neminem  props  magnorum  virorum  optimum 
HutiUm  reliquissefilium;  ^They  had  been  much  better  to  have  been  childless.  ■ 
Tb  too  common  in  the  middle  sort;  Thy  sonncs  a  drunkard,  a  gamester,  | 
I  tpendthrifl;  thy  daughter  a  fool,  a  whore;  thy  servants  lazie  drones  and  i; 
fteeves ;  thy  neighbours  divels ;  they  will  make  thee  weary  of  thy  life.  *  //  i 
iktf  wife  be  frowardy  when  she  may  not  have  her  will,  thou  hadst  better  be 
imried  alive  j  she  will  be  so  impatient,  raving  still,  and  roaring  like  Juno 
m  the  tragedy  ;  there's  nothing  but  tempests :  all  is  in  an  uproar.  If  she 
se  soft  and  foolish,  thou  werst  better  have  a  block,  she  will  shame  thee  and 
ereal  tby  secrets :  if  wise  and  learned,  well  qualified,  there  is  as  much  danger 
m  tlie  otner  side,  mulierem  doctam  ducere periculosissimum,  saith  ^  Nevisanus, 
ihe  will  be  too  insolent  and  peevish.  *Malo  Venusinam  quam  te  Cornelia 
maier.  Take  heed ;  if  she  be  a  slut,  thou  wilt  loath  her ;  if  proud,  shoe*] 
tsegger  thee,  ^shee'l  spend  thy  patrimony. in  bawbles,  all  Arabia  will  not 
wrve  to  perfume  her  haire,  saith  Lucian :  if  fair  and  wanton,  shee'l  make 
thee  a  cornuto;  if  deformed,  she  will  paint.  If  her  face  beflthy  by  nature, 
lAe  will  mend  it  by  art,  alienis  et  adscititiis  imposturis,  ^ which,  who  can 
mdure  ?  If  she  do  not  paint,  she  will  look  so  iilthy,  thou  canst  not  love 
ber,  and  that,  peradventure,  will  make  thee  unhonest.  Cromerus  lib,  12. 
hst,  relates  of  Casimirus,  ^that  he  was  unchast,  because  his  wife  Aleida,  the 
laughter  of  Henry,  the  landsgrave  of  Hessia,  was  so  deformed.  If  she  be  poor, 
At  brings  beggery  with  her  (saith  Nevisanus)  misery  and  discontent.  If 
you  marry  a  maid,  it  is  uncertain  how  she  proves :  Hacforsan  veniet  non 
9Ui$  apta  tibi :  If  Yong,  she  is,  likely,  wanton  and  untaught ;  if  lusty,  too 
kicivious ;  and  if  she  be  not  satisfied,  you  know  where  and  when,  nil  nisi 
JMrgioj  all  is  in  an  uprore,  and  there  is  little  quietness  to  be  had :  if  an  old 
^k1,  His  an  hazard  she  dies  in  childbed  :  if  a  rich  widdow,  ^  induces  te  in 
kqmeum,  thou  dost  halter  thy  self ;  she  will  make  all  away  before  hand,  to 

ler  other  children,  &c. ^dominam  quis  possit  ferre  tonantem  ?  she  will 

lit  thee  still  in  the  teeth  with  her  first  husband :  if  a  yong  widdow,  she  is 
rfien  unsatiable  and  immodest.  If  she  be  rich,  well  descended,  bring  a 
^reat  dowry,  or  be  nobly  allied,  thy  wives  friends  will  eat  thee  out  of  house 
Old  home,  dives  ruinam  cedibus  inducit ;  she  will  be  so  proud,  so  high- 

Dioded,  so  imperious.     For nihil  est  magis  intolerabile  dite ;  there's 

lothing  so  intolerable,  thou  shalt  be  as  the  tassell  of  a  gosse-hauk,  ^she  will 
Hde  upon  thee,  domineer  as  she  list,  wear  the  breeches  in  her  oligarchicall 
^vemment,  and  begger  thee  besides.  Uxores  divites  servitufem  exigunt, 
[as  Seneca  hits  them  declam,  lib,  2,  decfam.  6.)  Dotem  accepi,  imperium 
9erdidi.  They  will  have  soveraignty,  pro  conjuge  dominam  arcessis ;  they 
irill  have  attendance,  they  will  do  what  they  list.  >In  taking  a  dowry  thou 
oosest  thy  liberty,  dos  intrnt,  libertas  exit,  hazardest  thine  estate. 

IIk  •unt  atqne  aliiv  mulUe  In  mafrnia  doUbua 
IncommodiUtes,  tumptiuque  Intolcnbilcs,  &c. 

irith  many  such  inconveniences.  Say  the  best,  she  is  a  commanding  ser- 
rant;  thou  hadst  better  have  taken  a  good  husewifely  maid  in  her  smock, 

*  Liberl  •! bl  cmrcinomata,        *  Melios  ftierat  eot  tine  Uberit  dltceMlaw.         ■  Lcmnioa  cap.  6.  lib.  I .    Sl 
■i  non  in  omnibus  obseqnvia,  omnia  ImpacaU  In  edlbas,  omnia  turanm  rolaccre  Tideaa,  multa* 


MBpcsUUM,  &c.  f  Lib.  2.  nuroer.  101.  til.  nnp.         ■  Jinvnal.     _  "Tom.  4.  Amom.  Omnem  mailtl 

redoleiis. 


^niciitiam  proftindet,  totam  Arablam  capiUla  redoleiis.  ^  Idem.    Et  qtdt  aanc  menUs  toatlnere  quest, 


kc  'Subeglt  ancillaa  quod  uxor  «^  dcformtor  oMt.  '811.  nnp.  1.  3.  num.  2^.    Direa  inducit 


pcstattm,  panpcT  cnram :  duccnt  vldoam  ae  lodadt  In  laqticam.  'Sic  qulsque  dldt,  alteram  ducit 
■BCB.  '81  dotata  erlt,  Impcrioaa,  continaoque  win  lo  eqiaHart  oooaMtur.  Pttrarch.  t  If  a  vroman 
WMlall  her  husbaad,  the  !■  angry  ■adlBipadcnt,HidAdl«friproMfa.    Ecduf . ».  22.  SdUeeC  nxori  nubera 
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Since  then,  there  is  such  hazard,  if  thou  be  wise,  keep  thyself  as  thou  ait; 
'tis  good  to  match,  much  better  to  be  free. 


-procrMre  libertM  Icptdbishpnm, 


Herde  Teio  liberum  ease,  id  miilto  eat  lepidhH. 

Art  thou  yong  ?  then  match  not  yet ;  if  old ^  match  not  at  aU, 


-Via  Jntrenia  nubeie  ?  nondnm  Ttnlt  tempiu. 


IngniTeacente  astate  Jam  tempua  pneteiiit. 

And  therefore,  with  that  philosopher,  still  make  answer  to  thy  friends  tint 
importune  thee  to  marry,  adhuc  intempestivum,  'tis  yet  unseasonable,  aiMl 
ever  will  be. 

Consider  withall  how  free,  how  happy,  how  secure,  how  heavenly,  io  in- 
spect, a  single  man  is,  J  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy,  Et  isti  quod  fortunatum  em 
autumant,  uxorem  nunquam  habui,  and  that  which  all  my  neighbours  admire 
and  applaud  me  for,  account  so  great  an  happiness,  I  never  had  a  wife ;  consider 
how  contentedly,  quietly,  neatly,  plentifully,  sweetly  and  how  merrily  he  lives! 
he  hath  no  man  to  care  for  but  himself;  none  to  please,  no  charge,  none  to  con- 
trole  him,  is  tied  to  no  residence,  no  cure  to  serve,  may  go  and  corae,  wheo, 
whitlier ,  live  where  he  will,  his  own  master,  and  do  what  he  list  himself.  Consider 
the  excellency  of  virgins,  ^  Virgo  ccelum  meruit,  marriage  replenishes  the  eaitli, 
but  virginity  raradise ;  Elias,  Eliseus,  John  Baptist  were  bachelors :  V^irginitj 
is  a  pretious  Jewell,  a  fair  garland,  a  never  fading  flowre ;  'for  why  was  Daphns 
turned  to  a  green  bay  tree,  but  to  shew  that  virginity  is  immortall  ? 

•  Ut  floa  In  aepUa  aecretna  naacitur  boitia,  I  Sic  vlrgo,  dum  Intacta  aaanet,  dam  cbara  aakb  ni 

Ignotua  pecori,  nullo  contusus  aratro,  I  Cum  caatum  amltit,  &c. 

Quam  mulcent  aunc,  Armat  Sol  edncat  imber,  &c.    | 

Virginity  is  a  fine  picture,  as  **  Bonaventure  calls  it ;  a  blessed  thing  in  il 
self,  and  if  you  will  believe  a  papist,  meritorious.     And  although  there  be 
some  inconveniences,  irksomeness,  solitariness,  &c.  incident  to  such  per- 
sons, want  of  those  comforts,  qute  ctgro  assideat  et  curet  agrotum,  fomeutwm^ 
parety  roget  medicum^  Sfc,  embracing,  dalliance,  kissing,  colling.  Sec,  thoie 
furious  motives  and  wanton  pleasures  a  new  married  wife  most  part  enjoyes; 
yet  they  are  but  toyes  in  respect,  easily  to  be  endured,  if  conferred  to  those  fre- 
quent incumbrances  of  marriage ;  solitariness  may  be  otherwise  avoided  with 
mirth,  musick,  good  company,  business,  imployment;  in  a  word,  ^  Oawkbii 
minus,  et  minus  dolebit ;  for  their  good  nights,  he  shall  have  good  dayes. 
And  me  thinks  sometime  or  other,  amongst  so  many  rich  bachelors,  a  bene- 
factor should  be  found  to  build  a  monasticall  college  for  old,  decayed,  de- 
formed, or  discontented  maids  to  live  together  in,  that  have  lost  their  fim 
loves,  or  otherwise  miscarried,  or  else  are  willing  howsoever  to  lead  a  single 
life.     The  rest,  I  say,  are  toyes  in  respect,  and  sufficiently  recompensed  by 
those  innumerable  contents  and  incomparable  priviledges  of  virginity.    Think 
of  these  things,  confer  both  lives,  and  consider  last  of  all,  these  commodious 
prerogatives  a  bachelor  hath,  how  well  he  is  esteemed,  how  heartily  welcome 
to  all  his  friends,  quam  mentitis  obsequiis,  as  Tertullian  observes,  with  what 
counterfeit  curtesies  they  will  adore  him,  follow  him,  present  him  with  gifts, 
hamatis  donis  :  it  cannot  be  beleeved,  (saith  P  Ammianus)  with  what  humble 
service  he  shall  be  worshipped,  how  loved  and  respected :  If  he  want  chil- 
dren (and  have  means)  he  shall  be  often  invited,  attended  on  by  princes,  and 
have  advocates  to  plead  his  cause  for  nothing,  as  ^  Plutarch  addes.     Wilt 
thou  then  be  reverenced  and  had  in  estimation  ? 

k  Plautua  Mil.  Glor.  act.  3.  ac.  1.         >Stob»ua  aer.  66.  Alex,  ab  Alezand.  lib.  4.  cap.  8.  JThey  ahall 

attend  the  Lamb  in  heaven,  becauae  they  were  not  defiled  with  women.  Apoc.  14.  ^  Noptte  leplflirt 

terram,  virglnitaa  Paradiaum.  Hier.  'Daphne  in  laurem  aemper  yirentem«  Immortalem  dooet  glortaa 

paratam  virginiboa  pudtcitiam  aerrantiboa.       "•  Catul.  Car.  naptlaU.       ■  Diet.  SaluC  c.  22.    PnlchcnimOni 
aertumlnflnitipretii,  gemma etpictoraspecloaa.  'Mart.  p Lib. 24.    Qa& obae<)iilontm difvnitatt 

colantur  hominea  aine  liUnia.  n  Uunc  alii  ad  coeiuun  InTitant,  princepa  hole  Ikmulatur.  oiAtocct  gntt 

patroclnantur.    Lib.  de  amore  prollc. 
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domimu  Umcn  et  dmnlni  rex  I     Loterit  .£neu,  nee  filia  dulcior  illl  ? 


81  tn  via  ftcrt,  nnlhiB  UU  panmlns  auli  |     Jocundum  et  chanun  •teiillB  fticit  uxor  amicam. 

Lire  a  single  roan,  marry  not,  and  thou  shalt  soon  perceive  how  those  Heeredi- 
petse  (for  so  they  were  called  of  old)  will  seek  after  thee,  bribe  and  flatter 
thee  for  thy  favour,  to  be  thine  heire  or  executor:  Aruntius  and  Aterius, 
those  fiaanous  parasites  in  this  kinde,  as  Tacitus  and  'Seneca  have  recorded, 
shaD  not  go  beyond  them.  Periplectomines  that  good  personat  old  man, 
dtlmum  seniSf  well  understood  this  in  Plautus;  for  when  Plcusides  ex- 
horted him  to  marry,  that  he  might  have  children  of  his  own,  he  readily  re- 
pBed  in  this  sort, 

Qiundo  habeo  multos  cognatoi,  quid  opus  mlhi  tit  liberlB? 

N«ne  bene  vivo  et  fbitanatc,  atone  anlmo  ut  Inbet. 

If  ea  booa  mcA  moitc  cogoatia  dScam  Interpartiant. 

III!  apod  me  ednnt,  me  corant,  rlsunt  quid  agam,  ecquld  relim, 

Qni  milil  aaittont  muoera,  ad  prandium,  ad  coniam  rocant. 

WbOat  I  haw  Un,  what  need  I  brata  to  have  ?      |     To  them  that  do  iavite  me  erery  day, 
Horn  I  Ihre  well,  and  as  I  wiU»  moat  braTe.  I     That  viaite  me,  and  send  me  pretty  toyes, 

Aad  when  I  dye,  my  gooda  111  give  away  |     And  atrhre  who  shall  do  me  most  curtesies. 


This  respect  thou  shalt  have  in  like  in  manner,  living  as  he  did,  a  single  man. 
Bat  if  thou  marry  once,  ^coyitato  in  omni  vita  te  servum  fore,  bethink  thy 
idf  what  a  slavery  it  is;  what  an  heavy  burthen  thou  shalt  undertake  ;  how 
lud  a  task  thou  art  tied  to,  (for  as  Hierome  hath  it,  qui  uxor  em  habet, 
UtUor  est,  et  uxoris  serous  alligatuSy)  and  how  continuate,  what  squalor 
ittends  it,  what  irksome'ness,  what  charges ;  for  wife  and  children  are  a  per- 
petual bill  of  charges ;  besides  a  myria^e  of  cares,  miseries  and  troubles ; 
fitr  as  that  comical  Plautus  merrily  and  truly  said.  He  that  wants  trouble. 
Bust  get  to  be  master  of  a  ship,  or  marry  a  wife ;  and  as  another  seconds 
him,  wife  and  children  have  undone  me ;  so  many,  and  such  infinite  incum- 
brances accompany  this  kinde  of  life.     Furthermore,  uxor  intumuit^  &c.  or 
as  he  said  in  the  comcedy :  ^Duxi  uxorem  ;  quam  ibi  miseriam  vidi !  nati 
ftn^  alia  cura.     All  gins  and  invitations  cease,  no  friend  will  esteem  tliee, 
and  thou  shalt  be  compelled  to  lament  thy  misery,  and  make  thy  moane  with 
*  Barthokmifieus  Scheneus  that  famous  poet  laureat,  and  professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Witeiiberge :  I  had  finished  this  work  long  since,  but  that  inter  alia  dura 
€i  irisHa^  qu<B  misero  mihi  p<ene  tergum  fregerunt  (I  use  his  own  words) 
amongst  many  miseries  which  almost  broke  my  back  trvivyia  oh  Xanti- 
pigMumj  a  shrew  to  my  wife,  tormented  my  minde  above  measure,  and 
heyond  the  rest.     So  shalt  thou  be  compelled  to  complain,  and  to  cry  out 
at  last,  with  ^  Phoroneus  the  lawyer,  IIow  happy  had  I  been,  if  I  had 
wanted  a  wife  !    If  this  which  I  have  said  will  not  suffice,  see  more  in  Lemnius 
Bb.  4.  cap,  \3,  de  occult,  nat.  mir.     EspenscBus  de  continentid.  lib,  6.  cap, 
8.  Komman  de  virginitate ;  Platina  in  Amor.  dial.  Ptactica  artis  amandi ; 
Barbarus  de  re  uxorid.     Arnisaus  in  polit,  cap,  3 ;  and  him  that  is  inslar 
omnium  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer,  Sylva  nuptial,  almost  in  every  page. 

SuBSCCT.  IV. — Philters,  Magicall  and  Poeticall  Cures. 

Where  perswasions  and  other  remedies  will  not  take  place,  many  fly  to 
unlawfull  means ;  philters,  amulets,  magick  spells,  ligatures,  characters, 
charmes,  which  as  a  wound  with  the  spear  of  Achilles,  if  so  made  and  caused, 
must  so  be  cured.  If  forced  by  spells  and  philters,  saith  Paracelsus,  it  must 
be  eased  by  characters,  Mag.  lib.  2.  cap.  28.  and  by  incantations.  Ferne- 
lius  Path.  lib.  6.  cap.  13.  ^Sckenkius  lib.  4.  observ.  Med.  hath  some  ex- 
amples of  such  as  have  been  so  magically  caused,  and  magically  cured ;  and 
by  witch-craft :  so  saith  Baptista  Codronchus,  lib.  3.  cap.  6.  de  mor.  ven. 


11.       •so  da  bcaeSc.  88.       'EGraeco.        "Ter.  Adelph.        *  ItenararIA  In  paalmoa  inatnac> 
•d  lactoma.  *Braaon.  lib.  7.  cap.  22.  Sl  ozor  deeaaet,  nihil  mihi  ad  aummam  feUdtatam  d*- 

it.       *  EiaUngidtar  vtilUtaa  ax  incantamentonim  malcficiis;  neqnt  toim  Abula  aat,  nffnmilH  rrperti 
■ant,  q«i  cs  TtneScUa  amora  piiTAtl  sont,  nt  as  multis  historila  patcU 
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Malleus  malef,  cap,  6.  Tis  not  permitted  to  be  done»  I  confess;  yet  ofteB 
attempted :  see  more  in  Wierus  lib,  3.  cap,  18.  de  prcsstig,  de  remediis  per 
Philtra.  Delrio  torn.  2.  lib,  2.  quasi.  3.  sect,  3.  disquisit,  magic.  Cardan 
lib,  16.  cap,  90.  reckons  up  many  magnetical  medicines,  as  to  piss  tliroogli 
a  ring,  &c.  Mizaldus  cent.  '),  30.  Baptista  Porta,  Jason  Pratensis,  Lobelmi 
pag.  87.  Matthiolus,  &c.  prescribe  many  absurd  remedies.  Radix  mandra- 
gor<B  ebibitcB ;  annuli  ex  ungulis  asini ;  stercus  amatts  sub  cervical  posit um^ 
illd  nescientCy  Sfc,  quum  odoreni  fceditatls  sentit^  amor  solmtur.  Noctiut 
ovum  abstemios  facit  comestum,  ex  consilio  larthte  Indorum  gymnosophiste 
apud  Philostratum  lib,  3.  Sanguis  amasue  ebibitus  omnem  amoris  sensum 
tollit :  Faustinam  Marci  Aurelii  uxorem^  gladiatoris  amore  captam,  ita 
penitus  consilio  ChaldcBorum  liberatam,  re/ert  Julius  Capitolinus.  Some  of 
our  astrologers  will  effect  as  much  by  characteristical  images,  ex  Sigillis  Her- 
metis,  SalomoniSy  Chaelis,  Sfc,  mulieris  imago  habentis  crines  sparsos,  ifc. 
Our  old  poets  and  phantastical  writers  have  many  fabulous  remedies  for  such 
as  are  love-sick  :  as  that  of  Protesilaus  tombe  in  Philostratus,  in  his  diakgoe 
betwixt  Phcenix  and  Vinitor.  Vinitor,  upon  occasion,  discoursing  of  the  rare 
virtues  of  that  shrine,  telleth  him  that  Protesilaus  altar  and  tombe  ^ cures  almost 
all  manner  of  diseases,  consumptions,  dropsies,  quartan  agues,  sore  eyi; 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  such  as  are  love-sick,  shall  there  be  helped.  But  the 
most  famous  is  'Leucata  Petra,  that  renowned  rock  in  Greece,  of  which  Strabo 
writes,  Geog,  lib,  10.  not  far  from  Saint  Maures,  saith  Sands  lib,  1.  From 
which  rock,  if  any  lover  flung  himself  down  headlong,  he  was  instantly  cured. 
Venus  after  the  death  of  Adonis,  when  she  could  take  no  rest  for  love,  ^aun 
vesana  suas  torreretflamma  medullas,  came  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  to  know 
what  she  should  do  to  bee  eased  of  her  pain  :  Apollo  sent  her  to  Leucata  Petra, 
where  she  precipitated  her  self,  and  was  foithwith  freed  ;  and  when  she  would 
needs  know  of  him  a  reason  of  it,  he  told  her  again,  that  he  had  often  ob- 
served ^Jupiter,  when  he  was  enamored  on  Juno,  thither  go  to  ease  and  wash 
himself,  and  after  him  diverse  others.  Cephalus  for  the  love  of  Protela,  De- 
gonetus  daughter,  leapt  down  here ;  that  Lesbian  Sappho  for  Phaon,  on  whom 
she  miserably  doted,  ^Cupidinis  astro  percita  e  summo  praceps  ruit,  hoping 
thus  to  ease  her  self,  and  to  be  freed  of  her  love  pangs. 


*  Hie  M  Deucalion,  Pyrrbie  succenflus  amore, 
Merait,  et  illaeso  corpora  pressit  aquaa. 
Nee  mora,  fuget  amor,  &c. 


Hither  DeocaUon  came,  wb«i  Pyrrhaa  lore 
Tormented  him,  and  leapt  down  to  the  wa. 
And  had  no  bann  at  all  j  but  by  and  by. 
His  lore  was  gone  and  chaaed  quite  away. 


This  medicine  Jos.  Scaliger  speaks  of,  Ausoniarum  lectionum  lib,  18.  Sal- 
mutz  in  PanciroL  de  7  mundi  mirac,  and  other  writers.  Pliny  reports,  that 
amongst  the  Cyzeni,  there  is  a  well  consecrated  to  Cupid,  of  which  if  any 
lover  tast,  his  passion  is  mitigated :  And  Anthony  Verdurius  Imag.  Deorum 
de  Cupid,  saith,  that  amongst  the  ancients  there  was^iimor  Lethes,  he  took 
burning  torches,  and  extinguished  them  in  the  river ;  his  statua  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  Temple  of  Venus  Eleusina,  of  which  Ovid  makes  mention,  and 
saith,  that  all  loiters  of  old  went  thither  on  pilgrimage,  that  would  be  rid 
of  their  love  pangs,  Pausanias  in  ^  Phocicis,  writes  of  a  temple  dedicated, 
Veneri  in  speluncd,  to  Venus  in  the  vault,  at  Naupactus  in  Achaia  (now 
Lepanto)  in  which  your  widdowes,  that  would  have  second  husbands,  made 
their  supplications  to  the  goddessc :  all  manner  of  suits  concerning  lovers 
were  commenced,  and  their  grievances  helped.  The  same  author,  in  Achaicis, 
tells  as  much  of  the  river  sSenelus  in  Greece;  if  any  lover  washed  himself 

y  Curat  omnea  morboi,  pbtblaes,  bydropea,  et  oculorum  morboa,  et  febre  quartanA  laborantes,  et  amove 

captoa,  mlria  artibua  eos  demulcet.        "  The  roonU  Is  vehement  fear  expells  love.        *  Catullus.         ^  Quum 

Junonem    deperiret   Jupiter  impotenter,  ibi   solitus   lavare,  &c.  'Menander.  'Orid.   ep.  31. 

•Apud  antlquos  Amor  Lethes  ollm  Aiit ;  is  ardentes  faces  In  profluentem  Inclinabat ;  bq)as  stabia  Vcse- 

lif  EleuBlam  temple  Tlsebatur,  quo  amantes  conftuebant,  qui  amicte  memori am  deponere  Totebant.         '  Uh, 

to.    VotM  ci  Duncnpant  amatores,  mu^tte  de  canito  \  mA.  Vmi^iAxD\a>«\^'QdifexD»U«t<a  at  aiU  alteiw  a  Dei  imirtiM 

expotamt.       fRodlflsraiant.  lecl.U\».\Q.  cap.%,clA^a\\^^«a»a.   QwDBivBUM«X&Qf«n9u 
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it,  by  a  secret  vertue  of  that  water,  (by  reason  of  the  extream  coldness 
belike)  he  was  healed  of  loves  torments;  ^amoris  vulnus  idem  qui  sanat 
faeU.  which  if  it  be  so,  that  water,  as  he  holds,  is  omni  aura  pretiosiorf  better 
then  any  gold.     Where  none  of  all  these  remedies  will  take  place,  I  know  j: 
Boothe^  but  that  all  lovers  must  make  an  head,  and  rebell,  as  they  did  in  |j 
*  AiuooiuSy  and  crucilie  Cupid  till  he  grant   their  request,  or  satisfie  their  ) : 
desires. 

• 

SuBSECT.  V. —  The  last  and  best  Cure  of  Love- Melancholy ,  is,  to  let 

them  have  their  Desire. 

The  last  refuge  and  surest  remedy,  to  be  put  in  practice  in  the  utmost 
place,  when  no  other  means  will  take  effect,  is,  to  let  them  go  together,  and 
eojoye  one  another ;  potissima  cur  a  est  ut  heros  amasid  sud  potiatur,  saith 
Goianerius,  cap.  15.  tract.  15.  iBsculapius  himself,  to  this  malady,  cannot 
iDTent  a  better  remedy,  quam  ut  amanti  cedat  aviatum,  ^  (Jason  Pratensis) 
tlien  that  a  lover  have  his  desire. 

Bt  pwlter  toralo  bini  junnntur  in  uno,  I         And  iet  them  both  be joyned  in  abed, 

El  puldiro  detur  JEneK  Larioia  coi^ux.  |         And  let  MvMtm  fair  Lavinia  wed. 

Tb  the  special  cure,  to  let  them  bleed  in  vend  Hymenced,  for  love  is  a  plu- 

leiie,  and  if  it  be  possible,  so  let  it  be: optataaue  yaudia  carpant, 

^Arculanus  holds  it  the  speediest  and  the  best  cure ;  'tis  Savanarolas  ^  last 
precept ;  a  principal  infallible  remedy ;  the  last,  sole,  and  safest  refuge. 

■  Jalfat  tola  potes  nostras  cxstingnere  flammas,       I         Jnlia  alone  can  quench  my  desire, 

Noo  nhrt,  non  glade,  sed  potes  igne  pari.         |         With  neither  ice  nor  snow,  but  with  like  Are. 

When  you  have  all  done,  saith  °  Avicenna,  there  is  no  speedier  or  safer 
course,  then  to  joy  n  the  parties  together  according  to  their  desires  and  wishes, 
ike  custome  and  forme  of  law ;  and  so  we  have  seen  him  quickly  restored 
to  his  former  health,  that  was  languished  away  to  skin  and  bones ;  after 
his  desire  was  satisfied,  his  discontent  ceased,  and  we  thought  it  strange; 
our  opinion  is,  therefore,  that  in  such  cases,  nature  is  to  be  obeyed.  Arateus, 
an  old  author,  lib.  3.  cap.  3.  hath  an  instance  of  a  yong  man,  °  when  no 
other  means  could  prevail,  was  so  speedily  relieved.  What  remaines  then  but 
to  joyn  them  in  marriage.^ 

p  Tunc  et  basia  morsiunculasque 
Surreptim  dare,  mutuos  fovere 
Amplexus  iicet,  et  iicet  jocari. 

they  may  then  kiss  and  coll,  lye  and  look  babies  in  one  anothers  eys,  as  their 
syres  before  them  did  :  they  may  then  satiate  themselves  with  Igves  pleasures, 
which  they  have  so  long  wished  and  expected. 

Atqne  uno  slmul  in  toro  auiescant, 
Coi\juncto  simul  ore  suavientur, 
Et  somnos  agitent  quicte  in  un&. 

Yea,  but  hie  labor,  hoc  opus,  this  cannot  conveniently  be  done,  by  reason 
of  many  and  several!  impediments.  Sometimes  both  parties  themselves  are 
not  agreed :  parents,  tutors,  masters,  guardians,  will  not  give  consent ;  lawes 
customes,  statutes  hinder :  poverty,  superstition,  fear  and  suspition :  many 
men  dote  on  one  woman,  semel  et  simul :  she  dotes  as  much  on  him,  or 
them,  and  in  modesty  must  not,  cannot  woo,  as  unwilling  to  confess,  as  will- 
ing to  love :  she  dare  not  make  it  known,  shew  her  affection,  or  speak  her 
minde.  And  hard  is  the  choyce  (as  it  is  in  Euphues)  when  one  is  compelled, 
either  by  silence  to  dye  with  grief,  or  by  speaking  to  live  unth  shame.  In 
this  case  almost,  was  the  faire  lady  Elizabeth,  Edward  the  fourth  his  daughter, 

^  Seoeca.  '  Cupido  cruciflzus.    I^epidum  poCma.         iCap.  10.  de  morb.  cerebri.         ^  Patlens  potta* 

tv  re  amati,  si  fieri  poasit,  optima  cura.  csp.  16.  in  9  Ehaais.  '  Si  nihil  alliid.  nuptlae  et  copulatto  cum 

•i.  ■  Petronius  Catal.  ■  Cap.  de  llishi.  Noo  Imrenltnr  cof*,  nM  refimen  conncxionis  inter  cos, 

*  nn  modnm  promlssionls,  et  lefts  f  et  ale  Tldlmiu  ad  camtai  rcstitutuffl,  ooi  Jam  fenerat  ad  arefkc* 
;  eraault  cora  postquam  sensit,  Ac.         •  Flaaw  Mt  mtlaiicfaolicam  qotndam  ex  amort  inaanaMliter 


■ceuiidiiiii  modnm  promlssionls,  et  lefts  f  et  ale  Tldlmas  ad  caintm  rcstitutuffl,  ooi  Jam  fenerat  ad  arefkc 
Sew9B  ;  eraault  cora  postquam  sensit,  Ac.         •  Flaaw  Mt  mtlaiicfaolicam  qoendam  ex  amort  in 
it  habcaten,  abi  poelue  tt  coajvaaisiet,  rartitotium  Ac.  » Jovian.  Pootanus,  Basl.  lib.  1. 
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vhcn  ftbe  was  enamored  on  Hennr  the  seventh,  that 
ne«'  saluted  ktn^,  when  she  break  forth  into  that  pai 
/  irerf  uorihy  o/  that  comely  prince!  but  my  fa 
friend*  to  motLn  suck  a  matter  !  What  shall  I  sa 
dare  uot  op€u  my  mimde  to  ahy.  What^  if  I  acqu> 
hashfulu*  shfutbids.  Wkat^  if  some  of  the  lords  f  < 
i  miykt  Lui  cuhfer  uith  kim^  perhaps  in  discourse 
word  tkat  miyht  discoier  mine  intention!  How  i 
this  concern.  I  am  a  poor  servant,  what  shaU  I  do  i 
and  want  means;  I  am  blith  and  buzome,  vong  an< 
a  suiter;  exsptctant  stolidi  ut  ego  illos  rogatum 
company  of  silly  feUows,  look,  belike,  that  I  should  ^ 

£un  they  woukl  and  cannot  woo ; *  qua  primui 

meerly  passive,  they  may  not  make  sute,  with  ma 
veniences,  which  1  know  not ;  what  shall  we  do  in  si 

my  Foe? 

Some  are  so  curious  in  this  behalf,  as  those  old  Romf 
Dutch  and  French,  that  if  two  parties  dearly  love, 
ignoble,  they  may  not  by  their  lawes  match,  thoup:li 
fortunes,  efiucation,  and  all  good  affection.  In  Gt 
prove  gentility  by  three  descents,  they  scorn  to  ma 
man  must  marrv  a  noble  woman  :  a  baron,  a  baroi 
knights;  a  gentleman,  a  gentlemans:  as  slatters  a 
degrees  and  families.  If  she  be  never  so  rich,  faire 
they  will  make  him  forsake  her.  The  Spaniards 
Turks  repute  them  old  women,  if  past  five  and  ti 
severe  lawes,  and  strict  customes,  dandum  aliquid  i 
of  Adam  ;  *tis  opposite  to  Nature,  it  ought  not  to  b( 
most  im|x>tently,  she  loves  not  him,  and  so  e  contra, 
Satvrus,  Satvrus  Lvda. 

Quantum  Ipflonim  aliqiii«  amantem  oderM 
Taiituin  ipsius  ainan*  odiusus  erat. 

Tlit'V  lovf  and  loath  of  all  sorts ;  \\v  loves  her,  she 
of  him,  on  whom  she  dotes.     (?upid  hath  two  darts 

^old,  and  that  sharp, ^  Quod  fucit  auratum 

lead,  and  that  to  hinder; fugai  hoc,  facit  ilU 

too  often  verified  in  our  conmion  experience.  ^C 
virji^in  Caliyrrhoi',  but  the  more  he  loved  her,  the  moi 
loved  Paris,  but  he  rejected  her;  they  are  stiffe  of  i 
therefore  (rreated  to  undo,  or  be  undone.  I  givi 
observance,  I  pray  and  intreat,  ^  Alma,  precor,  m 
pitty  nie.  I  sjH'nd  my  self,  my  time,  friends  and  fo 
(as  he  complains  in   the  *■  Eglogue,)  I  lament,  si 

moane  to  her,  but  she  is  hard  as  flint; cautibm 

as  faire  and  hard  as  a  diamond,  she  will  not  res[>ect 
hear  me. 


-f\igit  ilia  vocanlem, 


NU  lachrymaa  mlaeraU  nieaa,  nil  flexa  querdl 

What  shall  I  do  ? 

I  wooed  her  an  a  y<mg  man  Hhould  do, 
But  Sir,  she  said,  I  lure  not  you. 

'  Ihuior  at  acopulla  mea  CocUa,  mannore,  ferro,     I        KcK-k,  marUi^ 
Kobore,  rupe,  antro,  corau,  adamante,  gelu.      |        Frost,  flint  or 

^  Speede's  hist.  e.  MS.  Ber.  Andrea*.  '  Lucretia  In  C^rlestinft.  act. 

JEn.  (E  GnecoMuscht.  "  Ovid.  Met.  1.  «  Pausanias  Ack 

rbol^D  virginem,  et  quanto  erat  Chores!  amor  vehemeutior,  tanto  erat  pv 
"  Vlrg.  6.  Xd.  *  Eraimua  Egl.  Galatea.  r  Angerianus  Kruioyi 


f 
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1  giTe,  I  bribe,  I  send  preseDts,  but  they  are  refused.  '  Rusticus  est  Caricbn, 
sec  munera  curat  Alexis.     I  protest,  I  swear,  I  weep; 

•odioqoe  rependit  amorei» 

Irrisu  UchrymM-^— 

Sbe  neglects  mc  for  all  this ;  she  derides  me,  contemns  me,  she  hates  me : 
PhlUida  flouts  me :  Caute  fcris,  quercu  durior  Eurydice^  stiffe,  churlish, 
rocky  Btill. 

And  'tis  most  true,  many  gentlewomen  are  so  nice,  they  scorn  all  suiters, 
crucifie  their  poor  paramours ;  and  think  no  body  good  enough  for  them,  as 
dunty  to  please  as  Daphne  her  self. 


^MnUi  illm  pctMre,  Ilia  Mpemata 
Ncc  tftld  Hymen,  ifuAd  nmor,  qali 


pote 
a  sin 


Btes, 
•int  eonmi' 


Many  did  wo9  her,  but  ibe  aeoni'd  tkcm  itttl. 
And  said  ihe  would  not  marry  by  her  will. 


Ewriali  gemltu,  lacrymisqtie  moreris, 
Prtce  turbati  flectitar  ore  aidi. 
1%  jBveaeai,  quo  non  formosior  alter  in  urbe, 
S^niis,  et  ineano  cogis  amore  mort. 


One  while  they  will  not  marry,  as  they  say  at  least,  (when  as  they  intend  no- 
tkin§^  less,)  another  while  not  yet,  when  'tis  their  only  desire;  they  rave  upoo^.* 
k.    She  will  marry  at  last,  but  not  him :  he  is  a  proper  man  indeed,  and  welt 

2iialified,  but  he  wants  means :  another  of  her  suiters  hath  good  means,  but 
e  wants  wit ;  one  is  too  old,  another  too  yong,  too  deformed,  she  likes  not  his 
carnage  :  a  tliird  too  loosely  given,  he  is  rich,  but  base  born :  she  will  be  a 
gentlewoman,  a  lady,  as  her  sister  is,  as  her  mother  is :  she  is  all  out  as  faire, 
u  well  brought  up,  hath  as  good  a  portion,  and  she  looks  for  as  good  a  match, 
IS  Matilda  or  Dorinda  :  if  not,  she  is  resolved  as  yet  to  tarry  :  so  apt  are  yong 
maids  to  boggle  at  every  object,  so  soon  won  or  lost  with  every  toye,  so  quick- 
ly diverted,  so  hard  to  be  pleased.  In  the  mean  time,  guot  torsit  amantes  ? 
one  suiter  pines  away,  languislieth  in  love,  mori  quot  denique  cogit !  another 
•ighs  and  grieves,  she  cares  net :  and  which  ^  Stroza  objected  to  Ariadne, 

Is  no  more  raoT*d  with  those  sad  siyhs  and  tears 
Of  her  sweet-heart,  then  raging  sea  with  prayers 
Thou  scom'st  the  flUrest  youth  in  all  oar  city, 
And  mak'st  him  almost  mad  for  lore  to  dye. 

They  take  a  pride  to  prank  up  themselves,  to  make  yong  men  enamored, — 
^euptare  viros  et  spernere  captos,  to  dote  on  them,  and  to  run  mad  for  their 
sikes, 

■  -*  sed  nullis  ilia  moretur  I     Whilst  niggardly  their  faroars  thev  discorer, 

ftetilMu,  ant  roces  alias  tractablUs  audit ;  |     They  lore  to  be  belor'd,  yet  scorn  the  lorer. 

All  suit  and  service  is  too  little  for  them,  presents  too  base :   Tormentis  gau- 

det  amantis et  spoliis.     As  Atalanta  they  must  be  over-run,  or  not  won. 

Many  yong  men  are  as  obstinate,  and  as  curious  in  their  choyce,  as  tyranni- 
cally proud,  insulting,  deceitful,  false-hearted,  as  irrefragable  and  peevish  on 
the  other  side;  Narcissus  like. 

Yong  men  and  maids  did  to  him  sue. 
But  in  his  youth  so  proud»  so  coy  was  be, 
Yong  men  and  m^ds  bad  him  acUew. 

Echo  wept  and  wooed  by  all  means  above  the  rest;  love  me  for  pitty. 
or  pitty  me  for  love,  but  he  was  obstinate.  Ante  ait  emoriar  quam  sit  tibi 
copia  Twstri,  he  would  rather  dye  then  give  consent.  Psyche  ran  whining 
after  Cupid, 

t  Pormosom  tua  te  Psyche  formosa  reqiiirit,  |      Paire  Cupid,  thy  fUre  Psyche  to  thee  sues, 


'  Mttlti  ilium  juvenes,  multas  peti^re  puellie, 
Sed  teit  in  tenerA  tarn  dire  superbia  formA, 
NoUi  ilium  jurenes,  nullc  peti^re  puelLw. 


Kt  poadt  te  Dia  Deum,  pucrumque  puella.  |     A  lorely  lass  a  Ane  yong  gallant  wooes ; 

hut  he  rejected  her  nevertheless.  Thus  many  lovers  do  hold  out  so  long, 
doting  on  themselves,  stand  in  their  own  light,  till  in  tlie  end  they  come  to  be 
scorned  and  rejected,  as  Strozas  Gargiliana  was  ; 

Te  jarenes,  te  od^re  senes,  desertaque  Ungues,       I      Both  yong  and  old  do  hate  thee  scorned  now. 
Quae  Aieras  procerum  publica  cure  prius.  |     That  once  was  all  their  Joye  and  com/ort  tuo 

as  Narcissus  was  himself, 

Who  despising  many 
IHed,  ere  he  could  ei^ye  the  lore  of  any. 

*Vlfff.         "liGecluras.         ^Orld.Met.l.  •  Erot.  Ub.  3.         'T.  R.         'Virg.  4.  ^n.        'MeCa- 

.  3.  s  Fracastorlas  Dial  de  anlm. 
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They  begin  to  be  contemned  themselves  of  others,  as  he  was  of  his  shadow, 
and  take  up  with  a  poor  curat,  or  an  old  serving-man  at  last,  that  might  have 
had  their  choyce  of  right  good  matches  in  their  youth ;  like  that  generoui 
mare,  in  ** Plutarch,  which  would  admit  of  none  but  great  horses ;  but  when 
her  tail  was  cut  off  and  mane  shorn  close,  and  she  now  saw  her  self  so 
deformed  in  the  water,  when  she  came  to  drink,  ab  asino  conscendi  se  passa^ 
she  was  contented  at  last  to  be  covered  by  an  ass.  Yet  this  is  a  common  hu- 
mor, will  not  be  left,  and  cannot  be  helped. 


iHanc  volo  quee  non  vult,  lllam  quae  vult  e^ 

nolo: 
Vincere  vult  animos,  non  saUare  Venus. 


I  love  a  maid,  she  loves  me  not :  fixll  (Un 
She  would  have  me,  Init  I  not  her  again ; 
So  love  to  crudfie  mens  soules  is  bent. 
But  seldom  doth  it  please  or  give  content. 


Their  love  danceth  in  a  ring,  and  Cupid  hunts  them  round  about ;  he  dotes,  is 
doted  on  again.  Dumgue  petit  petitur,  pariterque  accendit  et  ardet ;  their 
affection  cannot  be  reconciled.  Oftentimes  they  may  and  will  not;  'tis  their 
own  foolish  proceedings  that  mars  all ;  they  are  too  distrustful  of  themselves, 
too  soon  dejected  :  say  she  be  rich,  thou  poor :  she  yong,  thou  old  :  she  lovely 
and 
and 
Mt 

more,  as  unlikely  matches  have  been  and  are  daily  made,  see  what  will  be  the 
event.  Many  leave  roses  and  gather  thistles,  loath  hony  and  love  verjuice: 
our  likings  are  as  various  as  our  palates.  But  commonly  they  omit  opportu- 
nities, oscula  qui  suwpsit,  Sfc,  they  neglect  the  usual  means  and  times. 

He  that  li^ill  not  when  he  may, 
When  he  will  he  shall  have  nay. 

They  look  to  be  wooed,  sought  after,  and  sued  to.  Most  pait,  thev  will  and 
cannot,  either  for  the  above-named  reasons,  or  for  that  there  is  a  multitude  of 
suiters  equally  enamored,  doting  all  alike  ;  and  where  one  alone  must  speed, 
what  shall  become  of  the  rest  ?  Hero  was  beloved  of  many,  but  one  did  en- 
joye  her;  Penepolc  had  a  company  of  suiters,  yet  all  missed  of  their  aym.  In 
such  cases,  he  or  they  must  wisely  and  warily  unwind  themselves,  unsettle  his 

affections  by  those  rules  above  prescribed, J  quin  stullos  excutit  ignes ; 

divert  his  cogitations,  or  else  bravely  bear  it  out,  as  Turnus  did,  Tvu  sit  La- 
vinia  cohjux  ;  when  he  could  not  get  her,  with  a  kind  of  lieroical  scorn  he  bid 

-^ncas  take  her,  or  with  a  milder  farewel,  let  her  go Et  PhilUda  solus 

habetOy  take  her  to  you,  God  give  you  joye,  sir.  The  fox  in  the  emblem 
would  eat  no  grapes,  but  why?  because  he  could  not  get  them  :  care  not  thou 
for  that  which  may  not  be  had. 

Many  such  inconveniences,  lets  and  hinderances  there  are,  which  cross 
their  projects,  and  crucifie  poor  lovers;  which  sometimes  may,  sometimes 
again,  cannot  be  so  easily  removed.  But  put  case,  they  be  reconciled  all 
agreed  hitherto  ;  suppose  this  love  or  good  liking  be  betwixt  two  alone,  both 
parties  well  pleased,  there  is  mutvus  amor,  mutual  love  and  great  affection : 
yet  their  parents,  guardians,  tutors,  cannot  agree ;  thence  all  is  dashed  :  the 
match  is  unequal ;  one  rich,  another  poor  :  durus  pater,  an  hard-hearted,  un- 
natural, a  covetous  father  will  not  marry  his  son  except  he  have  so  much 
mony  ;  ita  in  aurvm  onmes  insaniunt,  as  ^  Chrysostome  notes;  nor  jovn  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  to  save  her  dowry  :  or  for  that  he  cannot  spare  her  for 
the  service  she  doth  him,  and  is  resolved  to  part  with  nothing  whilest  he  lives, 
not  a  penny,  though  he  may  peradventure,  well  give  it,  he  will  not  till  he 
dies ;  and  then  as  a  pot  of  mony  broke,  it  is  divided  amongst  them  that 
gaped  after  it  so  earnestly.  Or  else  he  wants  means  to  set  her  out,  he  hath 
no  mony,  and  though  it  be  to  the  manifest  prejudice  of  her  body  and  soules 


'  Lib.  6.  de  ieg.    Ex  usu  reipublicic  e«t,  ut  in  napUli  Jorenet  neqae  paupenun  afflnitatem  AigUat, 
f  dtntum  tectentur.       •  Philott.  ep.  Qaonlam  pauper  lom,  tddroo  contemptior  et  al^tlor  titil  vtdMr > 

■calMpelielcoolaAiiidatai.         •  Juvenal.         "Llb.3.ap.7. 
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ilth,  he  cares  DOt ;  he  wil  take  no  notice  of  it ;  she  must  and  shall  tarry, 
my  slack  and  careless  parents,  t?2i^t<i/>a^r£5,  measure  their  childrens  affec- 
3s  by  their  own  :  they  are  now  cold  and  decrepit  themselves,  past  all  such 
ithful  conceits,  and  they  will  therefore  starve  their  childrens  genius,  have 
m  a  pueris  Hllico  nasci  senes,  they  must  not  marry,  nee  earum  affiues  esse 
urn  quas  secum  fert  adolescentid  :  ex  suA  libidine  moderatnr  quee  est  nunCy 
I  qu<B  olim  fuit,  as  he  said  in  the  comoedy  :  they  will  stifle  nature,  their 
ig  bloods  must  not  partici[)ate  of  youthful  pleasures,  but  be  as  they  are  them- 
/es,  old  on  a  sudden.  And  'tis  a  general  fault  amongst  most  parents  in  I'l 
towing  of  their  children  ;  the  father  wholly  respects  wealth,  when  through 
own  folly,  riot,  indiscretion,  he  hath  embeazled  his  estate,  to  recover  him- 
',  he  coniines  and  prostitutes  his  eldest  sons  love  and  affection  to  some  fool,  i 
ancient,  or  deformed  piece  for  mony  : 

■  Phanaretae  ducet  tiliam,  nifam  illam  virginein, 
Cfesiam,  sparso  ore,  adunco  naso 

I  though  his  son  utterly  dislike,  with  Clitipho  in  the  comoedy,  Non  possum^ 
er.  If  she  be  rich,  Eja  (he  replies)  ut  elegans  est,  credas  animum  ibi  esse  ^ 
must  and  shall  have  her,  she  is  faire  enough,  yong  enough;  if  he  look  or 
>e  to  inherit  his  lands,  he  shall  marry,  not  when  or  whom  he  loves,  Arconi- 
hujusjiliam,  but  whom  his  father  commands,  when  and  where  he  likes, 
affection  must  dance  attendance  u{)on  him.  His  daughter  is  in  the 
le  predicament,  forsooth  ;  as  an  empty  boat  she  mtist  carry  what,  where, 
?n,  and  whom  her  father  will.     So  that  in  these  businesses  the  father  is 

1  for  the  best  advantage.  Now  the  mother  respects  good  kinred ;  most 
t,  the  son  a  proper  woman.  All  which  "Livy  exempliHos, r/^ c.  I.  lib.  4.  a 
t [email  and  a  yeoman  woo'd  a  wencli  in  liome  (contrary  to  that  statute 
t  the  gentry  and  commonalty  must  not  match  together)  the  matter  was 
troverted  :  The  gentleman  was  preferred  by  the  mothers  voice,  quce  quam 
'iididissimis  nupti'is  jnngi  puellam  volebat :  the  overseers  stood  for  him 
t  was  most  worth,  &:c.  But  parents  ouu;ht  not  to  be  so  strict  in  this  be- 
e ;  beauty  is  a  dowrie  of  it  self  all  suflicicnt.  **  Viryoformosa,  etsioppido 
per,  abunde  dotata  est,  P  Rachel  was  so  married  by  Jacob;  and  Bonaven- 
»  ^in  4.  sent,  denies  that  he  so  much  as  vmiully  sms^  that  marries  a  maid 
comeliness  of  person.  The  Jews,  Deut.  21.  11.  if  they  saw  amongst  the 
lives  a  beautifull  woman,  (some  small  circumstances  observed,)  might  take 
to  wife.  They  should  not  be  too  severe  in  that  kinde,  especially  if  there 
no  such  urgent  occasion,  or  grievous  impediment.  Tis  good  for  a  com-/ 
iweahh.  ''Plato  holds,  that  in  their  contracts  yong  men  shofild  never] 
id  the  ajfinily  of  poor  folks,  or  seek  afttr  rich.     Poverty  and  base  j)aren-r' 

2  may  he  sufticiently  rocomponced  by  many  other  good  qualities,  modesty,j 
;ue,  religion  and  choyce  briuffing  up.  *  /  am  poor,  I  confess  :  but  am  /| 
^efore  conteniptible,  and  an  abject  ?  Lore  it  self  is  fiaked,  the  Graces,  the 
rs  ;  and  Hercules  was  clad  in  a  lions  skin.  Give  something  to  vertue, 
,  wisdome,  favour,  beauty,  person;  be  not  all  for  mony.  Besides,  you 
it  consider  that  Amor  coyi  non  potest,  love  caunot  be  compelled,  they  must 
ct  as  they  may.  ^Fatum  est  in  partibus  illis  qnas  sinus  abscondit,  as  the 
ng  is,  marriage  and  hanginp:  goes  by  destiny,  matches  are  made  in  heaven. 

It  lies  not  in  our  power  to  love  or  halo. 
For  will  in  us  is  over-rui'd  by  fSite. 

»rvant  maid  in  "Aristienetus  loved  her  mistress  minion,  which  when   her 
le  pcK^ived,  furiosa  amulntione^  in  a  jealous  humour  she  dragged  her 

T.  "■  Ter.  He-Jut.  seen.  ult.  "  Plcbolus  et  nobllli  ambiebant  puellam,  paellae  ceftamen  In  partem 

,  &c.        *>  Apulriufi  Apol.        p  Gen.  29.         ^  Non  peccat  ▼eniallter  qui  mulierem  ducit  ob  pulchrttudi- 

Ex  U9U  reipubli 
•  Philott.  ep. 
ipae  nuduB  est,  GraUae,  et  Astra  i  HcrcalM ; 
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about  the  house  by  the  hair  of  the  head ,  and  vexed  her  sore.    The  wcncb  crycd, 

0  "^  mistress f  fortune  hath  made  my  body  your  servant,  hut  not  my  sonle! 
Affections  are  free,  not  to  be  commanded.  Moreover,  it  may  be  to  restrain 
their  ambition,  pride  and  coretousness,  to  correct  those  hereditary  diseaaes  of 
a  family,  God  in  his  just  judgement  assignes  and  permits  such  matches  to  be 
made.  For  I  am  of  Plato  and  ^  Bodines  mind,  that  families  have  their  bounds 
and  periods  as  well  as  kingdomes,  beyond  which,  for  extent  or  continuance 
they  shall  not  exceed,  six  or  seven  hundred  yeers,  as  they  there  illustrate  by 
a  multitude  of  examples,  and  which  Peucer  and  *  M elancthon  approve  :  but 
in  a  perpetuall  tenor  (as  we  see  by  many  pedegrees  of  knights,  genUemen, 
yeomen)  continue  as  they  began,  for  many  descents  with  little  aheratkMu 
Howsoever,  let  them  I  say,  give  something  to  youth,  to  love.  They  must  not 
think  they  can  fancy  whom  they  appoint;  ^ Amor  enim  non  imperatur ^ affte- 
tus  liber  si  quis  alias  et  vices  exigens,  this  is  a  free  passion,  as  Pliny  said  in 
a  panegyrick  of  his,  and  may  not  be  forced.  Love  craves  liking,  as  the  say- 
ing is ;  it  requires  mutuall  affections,  a  correspondency :  invito  non  datur  ii«c 
aufertur,  it  may  not  be  learned,  Ovid  himself  cannot  teach  us  how  to  love, 
Solomon  describe,  Apelles  paint,  or  Helena  expresse  it.  They  must  not 
therefore  compell  or  intrude;  *quis  enim  (as  Fabius  urgeth)  amare  alieno 
animo  potest  ?  but  consider  withall  the  miseries  of  enforced  marriages ;  take 
pitty  upon  youth ;  and  such,  above  the  rest,  as  have  daughters  to  bestowe, 
should  be  very  careful!  and  provident  to  marry  them  in  due  time.  Siracides 
cap.  7.  vers.  25.  calls  it  a  weighty  matter  to  perform,  so  to  marry  a  daugh- 
ter to  a  man  of  understanding  in  due  time ;  Virgines  enim  tempestive  locan" 
dcB,  as  ■  Lemnius  admonisheth,  lib.  1.  cap.  6.  Virgins  must  be  provided  for  in 
season,  to  prevent  many  diseases,  of  which  **  Rodericus  a  Castro  de  morhls 
mulierum  lib,  2.  cap.  3.  and  Lod.  Mercatus  lib.  2  de  mulier,  affect,  cap,  4. 
de  melanch,  virginum  et  viduarum,  have  both  largely  discoursed.  And  there- 
fore as  well  to  avoid  these  ferall  maladies,  *tis  good  to  get  them  husbands 
betimes,  as  to  prevent  some  other  grosse  inconveniences,  and,  for  a  thing  that 

1  know  besides ;  ubi  nuptiarum  tempus  et  €etas  advenerit,  as  Ghrysostome 
adviscth,  let  them  not  defer  it;  they  perchance  will  marry  themselves  else,  or 
do  worse.     If  Nevisanus,  the  lawyer  do  not  impose,  they  may  do  it  by  ri^ht : 
for  as  he  proves  out  of  Curtius  and  some  other  civilians,  Sylvce  nup,  lib.  2. 
numer,  30.  *^i4  maid  past  25  years  of  agr,  against  her  parents  consent  may 
marry  such  a  one  as  is  unworthy  of,  and  inferiour  to  her,  and  her  father,  by 
lawe,  must  be  compelled  to  give  her  a  competent  dowrie.     Mistake  me  not  in 
the  mean  time,  or  think  that  I  do  apologize  here  for  any  headstrong  unruly 
wanton  flurts.  I  do  approve  that  of  St.  Ambrose  {comment,  in  Genesis  24.  51.) 
which  he  hath  written  touching  Rebeccas  spousals.     A  woman    should  give 
unto  her  parents  the  choyce  of  her  husband,  **  lest  she  be  reputed  to  be  mala- 
pert and  wanton,  if  she  take  upon  her  to  make  her  own  choyce  ;  ^fnr  shr 
should  rather  seem  to  be  desired  by  a  man,  then  to  desire  a  man  her  self. 
To  those  hard  parents  alone,  I  retort  that  of  Curtius,  (in  the  behalf  of  mo- 
dester  maids)  that  are  too  remiss  and  careless  of  their  due  time  and  riper 
yeers.     For  if  they  tarry  longer,  to  say  truth,  they  are  past  date,  and  no  body 
will  respect  them.     A  woman  with  us  in  Italy  (saith '  Aretines  Lucretia)  "24 
yeers  of  age,  is  old  already,  past  the  best,  of  no  account.     An  old  fellow,  as 
Lycistrata  confesseth  in  s  Aristophanes,  etsi  sit  canus,  cito  puellam  virginem 
ducat  uxorem,  and  tis  no  newes  for  an  old  fellow  to  marry  a  yong  wench  :  but 

*  Ejulant  inquit,  non  mentem  nnfl  addUlt  mlhi  foituna  servltute.         *  De  repnb.  c.  de  period,  remmirab. 

*  Com.  In  car.  Chron.       y  Plln.  in  paneg.       ■  Declam.  306.        •  Puellis  imprimis  nulla  danda  occasio  Upsfis. 

Lemn.  lib.  l.cap.  54.  derit.  inttit.    ^  See  more  part.  1.  a.  3.m.  2.  aubs.  4.    '  Filia excedena anntxm  25,  potest 

inwrfo  vuirt  nulwre,  licet  tndigmis  tit  maritua,  et  eum  cogere  ad  congrue  dotandam.  ^  Ne  appetentic 

procaaorta  reputetnr  auctor.  «  Ex^Wta  cnVnv  TBAi|^%  <i«\MX  ^^A^mVto  <viam  ipaa  Ttmm  expetlMe. 
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ai  he  follows  it,  mulieris  brevis  occtuio  est,  etsi  hoc  nan  apprehenderit,  nemo 
vuit  ducere  uxorem,  expectans  vero  sedet ;  who  cares  for  an  old  maid  P  she 
may  set,  &c.  A  virgin,  as  the  poet  holds,  lasciv>a  et  petulans puella  virgo,  is 
like  a  flowre,  a  rose  withered  on  a  sudden. 

k  QuuB  nodo  naioentem  rutilui  conspexit  Eoub,   I     She  that  wm  ent  a  maid  as  flwsh  ai  May, 
Haoc  redieiM  lero  respere  vidlt  anum.  |      !•  now  an  old  crone,  time  so  stealei  away. 

Let  them  take  time  then,  while  they  may  ;  make  advantage  of  youth,  and  as 
he  prescribes, 

'ConSffe,  Virgo,  roaaa  dom  Son  noma  et  noTa  pubes,   [     Faire  maids,  go  gather  roses  in  the  prime, 
Bt  mcmor  esto  wiim  sic  properare  tuum.  |     And  think  that  as  a  flowre,  so  goes  on  time. 

Let's  all  love,  dum  vires  annique  sinunt,  whiles  we  are  in  the  flowre  of  yeers, 
fit  for  love  matters,  and  while  time  serves :  for 


i  Soles  occldeffe  et  redlre  possunt : 
Nobis,  mm  semel  occidit  brvris  lux, 
Nux  est  perpetuo  una  donnienda. 


k  Suns  that  set  may  rise  again  j 
But  if  once  we  lose  this  light, 
*Ti8  with  us  perpetual  night. 


That  rich  men  would  marry  poor  maidens  some. 
And  that  without  dowrie,  and  so  bring  them  home: 
So  would  much  concord  be  in  our  city. 
Less  envy  should  we  have,  much  more  pitty. 


Volat  irrevocabile  tempus,  time  past  cannot  be  recaFd.  But  we  need  no  such 
exhortation,  we  are  all  commonly  too  forward :  yet  if  there  be  any  escape,  and 
all  be  not  as  it  should,  as  Diogenes  struck  the  father  when  the  son  swore, 
because  he  taught  him  no  better,  if  a  maid  or  yong  man  miscarry,  1  think 
their  parents  oftentimes,  guardians,  overseers,  govcrnours  neque  vos  (saith 
'  Chrysostome)  a  stipplicio  immunes  evadetis,  si  nan  statim  nd  nupdas,  Sfc, 
are  in  as  much  fault,  and  as  severely  to  be  punished,  as  their  children,  in 
providing  for  them  no  sooner. 

Now  for  such  as  have  free  liberty  to  bestow  themselves,  I  could  wish  that  good 
counsell  of  tlie  comicall  old  man  were  put  in  practice: 

■  OpulenUores  pauperiorum  nt  ftlias 
iDoolatas  ducant  uzores  domura  : 
Et  roulto  fiet  civitas  concordior, 
Et  mrldi&  nos  minore  ntemur,  qiuun  utimur. 

If  they  would  care  less  for  wealth,  we  should  have  much  more  content  and 
quietness  in  a  common-wealth.      Beauty,  good  bringing-up,  me  tliinks,  is  a 

sufficient  portion  of  it  self, ^  Dos  est  sua  forma  pucliis,  and  he  doth 

well  that  will  accept  of  such  a  wife.  Eubulides,  in  "  Aiistfenctus,  married  a 
poor  mans  child, /Wcic  non  illcetabili,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  heavenly 
visage,  in  pitty  of  her  estate,  and  that  quickly.  Acontius  coming  to  Delos, 
to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  love  witli  Cydippe,  a  noble  lass ;  and  wanting 
means  to  get  her  love,  flung  a  golden  apple  into  her  lap,  with  this  inscription 
upon  it ; 

Juro  tibl  sane  per  myrtica  saiTa  Dianir,  I      I  swear  by  all  the  rites  of  IHana, 

Me  tibl  venturum  comitem,  sponsumqtie  futunim.  |      I'll  come  and  be  thy  husband,  if  I  may. 

She  considered  of  it,  and  iipon  some  small  enquiry  of  his  person  and  estate, 
was  married  unto  him. 

Bleswd  is  the  wooing. 
That  is  not  long  a  doing, 

As  the  saying  is ;  when  the  parties  are  sufficiently  known  to  each  other,  what 
needs  siich  scrupulosity,  so  many  circumstances  ?  dost  thou  know  her  con- 
ditions, her  bringing  up,  like  her  person  ?  let  her  meanes  be  what  they  will, 
take  her  without  any  more  ado.  P  Dido  and  ^neas  were  accidentally  driven 
by  a  storm  both  into  one  cave,  they  made  a  match  upon  it ;  Masinissa  was 
married  to  that  fair  captive  Sophonisba,  king  Scyphax  wife,  tlie  same  day 
that  he  saw  hor  first,  to  prevent  Scipio  and  La^lius,  least  they  should  deter- 
mine otherwise  of  her.  If  thou  lovest  the  party,  doe  as  much :  goofl  educa- 
tion and  beauty  is  a  com|)etont  dowrie,  stand  not  upon  mony.  Erant  oiitn 
nurei  homines  (saith  Theocritus)  et  adnmantes  rcdamabant,  in  the  golden 
world  men  did  so,  (in  the  raign  of  **0gyge8,  belike,  before  staggering  Ninus 

»  Aosoidaa  Rdyl.  14.  '  Idem.  iCatalias.  ^  Translated  by  M.  II.  Johnson.  '  Horn.  5.  In  1  Thes. 
cap.  4.1.  •Plaatus.  -Orld.  *Kplst.  12.1.2.  Ellglt  con jogiNnpanpemn.liMloUUm  at  saMtodeama- 
Tit,  CI  commlseratione  ejus  inopiv.         i'  Vlrg .  JEn.        «  FhUaa  ptctor.  Amor  Ipse  ronjunxH  popolos,  Ac. 
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besnn  to  domineere  •  if  all  be  true  that  is  reported :  i 
vili  do  a«  much,  hrre  and  there  one ;  'tis  well  done  i 
ness  betdil  th«.'ni  l<.r  mj  doiij^r.     '  LeoDtiu«.  a  phiio»o| 
d«ug:htfr  caiW  Athrnai*.  multocorpf/ns  lepore  ac  V 
of  a  conitly  carriMkre.  hr  trave  hcT  no  portion  but  her  b 
prata^*n.  out  of  sc-iuf  sfcrel  fore- know U-dire  of  liei 
littk-  u}nch  }ir  had  amoiigr^t  his  other  children.     B 
pn-terred  bv  sr^nif-  friind>  to  Constantinople  to  serve 
filter,  of  whom  «ht.'  was  liaptized  and  called  Eudocis 
rour.  in  <hort  •^parv.  t«K>k  ikotjce  of  her  excellent  bea 
little  after,  upcn  hi^^  s  Liters  soK-  com  mend  at  ion  mad 
biy  done  ot  Theodijsius.      *  Kodophe  was  the  fairet 
.iil^ypt ;  she  w ent  to  wash  her.  and  liy  chance  (her  ni 
but  carelea^Iy  to  her  cloathe^)  an  ea^le  stole  away  o 
it  in  Psaninu-ticus.  the  kini:  of  .Eijrypts  lap,  at  Men 
exc*=-l!enry  of  tliL-  shryje  and  pri-tty  foot,  but  more  oyif 
of  tlie  brintrinsr  of  it ;  and  caust-d  forth  with  proclam£ 
that  ount-d  that  shooe,  should  come  presently  to  hi 
and  w:ts  forthwith  married  to  the  kin^r.     I  sav  this 
likr-  a  princr- :  I  commenrl  him  for  it.  and  all  such 
eitht-r  dfic  (as  he  did )  themselves,  or  so  for  love,  &c. 
he  U'  rir-h,  let  him  take  such  a  one  as  wants,  if  slie 
as  Sirandes  rap.  7.  ver.  19.  adviseth,  Foreyoe  nof  a  u 
her  yrace  is  nhnrc  ffold.     If  she  liave  fortunes  of  her 
Dana  us  of  Lace<l  union  had  a  many  daug:hters  to  bei 
for  thi-in  id! ;  he  nrver  stnod  cn(|uirinf:  after  jrrcat  n 
do,  but  *seiit  tor  a  company  of  brave  yon^^  gallants! 
his  daughters  chf>OM*  evrrv  oni'  one,  whom  she  liked  I 
husband,  without  any  more  ado.     This  act  of  his  was 
times.     Aye,  but  in  this  iron  ag^*  of  oui-s,  we  respect 
must  buy  her  iinsbiind  now,  witliJi  irroal  dowrie  if  si 
ou>ntss  and  filthy  lurrr  niaircs  nil  itoimI  matrhos,  c 
C'niK'S,  a  SiTviiin  prince,  (a*  Nin'|)lif)rus  Greo^oras  Ro 
was  an  earnest  suittT  to  fjidocia  the  oni|)t*r()urs  sister ; 
de>irefl  it,   yrt  ^^he  i'onld  not  "almie  him;  for  \w  ha 
basely   abused.      Hut   the  enijKTour  sliil,    Craiis  ai 
iK'Caiisehewasa  jrreat  prinreand  atrouliiesorn  nei^hlx)! 
tv,  and  to  that  v.ud  betrothed  his  own  dau<rhter  Sinumi 
ycei*s  of  atre  (he  bcinj;  forty  iivi*,)  and  five  ^' yecrs 
himself.     Such  disproportionable  and   unlikely  mat 
faire  fortune  make.     And  yet  not  that  alone,  it  is  n 
time  vain|r]ory,  pride,  ambition  do  as  much  harm  as 
self,  in  another  extr^^am.     If  a  yeoman  have  one  sole 
match  her,  above  Iut  birth  and  ('aliiut;,  to  a  treutlei 
her  j^reat  portion,  too  j:oo<l  for  one  of  her  own  rat 
^entlemans  <]au«;>:hter  and  heir  must  hv.  married  to  a 
son  at  least ;  and  a  knights  only  daughter  to  a  baroc 
so  upwards,  her  preat  dowre  desi-rves  it.     And  thus 
to  their  wealth,  thev  undo  their  children,  manv  disco 
times  they  ruinate  their  families.     ^  l^iulus  .loviusgi 

'LipKiuKpolit.  SfbaHt.  MHyor.  Soloct.  Kect.  1.  nip.  1;).  *Mayen»| 

r.  H^.  Cum  fainulir  lavantis  ve^lrs  imtirio*>Iui  riiKtodireiit,  fev.  mandiivit  p 
min^irrvtur,  ctuun  iMcalriru*  cnnet;  camquf  sic  iiivt  iitHm  in  matrinioniuni 
Laconicla.  Diminit  qui  nunti&runt.  ftc.  opUonem  piipllis  ripdit,  iit  I'srum  < 
rujut  maslme  etact  forma  compladta.  *  Illius  conjiigliim  abon-inaba 

anno*  natu  major.  "  Vlt.  Galeat.  aecundi. 
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^hc  second,  that  heroicalduke  of  Millan,  externas  affinitntes^  decoras  qnidcm 

Tegiojasiu,  sed  sibi  et  posteris  damnosas  et  fere  exitiales  qucesivit :  lie  inar- 

rieid  his  eldest  son  John  Galeatiiis  to  Isabella  the  kin^^  of  France  his  sister; 

but  she  was  soctro  tarn  gravis y  ut  dvceutis  millihus  aureonnn  conafiterif,  her 

entertainment  at  Millan  was  so  costly  that  it  almost  undid  him.   Hisdau^:htor 

Violanta  was  married  to  Lionel  duke  of  ( 'larence,  the  vonirest  son  to  Edward 

the  third  king  of  England:  butfadejus  adventunt^  tnnitr  ojus  tarn  udmirabili 

Hberalitatc  profuste  sunt,  ut  opulentissijnorum  rcfjum  splendorem  siipcuisse 

videretur^  he  was  welcomed  witli  such  incredible  ma{2^niticence,  that  a  kings 

purse  was  scarse  able  to  bear  it ;  for  besides  many  rich  presents  of  hursis, 

•nnt,  plate,  mony,  jewels,  &c.  he  made  one  dinner  for  him  and  his  company, 

in  which  were  thirty  two  messes,  and  as  much  provision  left,  ut  relate  a  lueusd 

^apes  decern  millibus  homiinnn  sujficerent,  as  would  serve  ten  thousand  men. 

Bat  a  little  after,  Lionel  died,  novce  nuptce  et  intempestiins  conviviis  oprrafn 

dbiUy  Sfc.  and  to  the  Dukes  great  loss,  tlic  solemnity  was  ended.  So  can  titles, 

booours,  ambition,  make  many  brave,  but  infortunate  matches,  of  all  sides  tor 

hf-respects,  (though  both  erased  in  Ixnly  and  minde,  most  unwilling,  averse, 

ind  otlen  untit,)  so  love  is  banished,  and  we  feel  the  smart  of  it  in  the  end. 

Bnt  I  am  too  lavish  peradventure  in  this  subject. 

Another  let  or  hinderance  is  strict  and  severe  discipline,  lawes  and  rigorous 
castomes  that  forbid  men  to  marry  at  set  times,  and  in  some  places;  as 
pcentises,  servants,  collegiats,  states  of  lives  in  coppy  holds,  or  in  some  base 
Inferior  offices.  *  Velle  licet  in  sucli  cases,  potiri  nan  licet,  as  he  said.  They 
lee  but  as  prisoners  through  a  grate,  they  covet  and  catch,  but,  Tattialtis  a 
iabris^  Sfc.  Their  love  is  lost,  and  vain  it  is  in  such  an  estate  to  attempt. 
y  Gravissimnm  est  adamare  nac  potiri,  *tis  a  grievous  thing  to  love  and  not 
enjoyc.  They  may  indeed,  1  denye  not,  nuirry  if  they  will,  an<i  havt'  tree 
choyce  some  of  them;  but  in  the  mean  time,  their  case  is  desperate,  hipuin 
auribus  tetient,  thev  hold  a  wolfe  bv  the  ears,  thev  must  either  burn  orstarvr. 
lis  cornvtum  sophisma,  hard  to  resolve.  If  they  marry,  they  forftit  tln'Ir 
estates,  they  are  undone,  and  starve  themselves  through  begi^cry  and  want  : 
if  they  do  not  marry,  in  this  heroical  passion,  they  furiously  ra;xe,  are  tor- 
mented, and  torn  in  pieces  by  their  predominate  atlections.  Every  man  h  ith 
not  the  gift  of  continence,  let  hiu)  *pray  for  it  then,  as  Beza  adviscth,  in  his 
tract  de  Divnrtiis,  l)ecause  God  hath  so  called  him  to  a  siuixle  life,  in  taking 
away  the  means  of  marriage.  *Paul  would  have  gone  from  Mysia  to  Bythinia, 
but  the  spirit  sufFerd  him  not ;  and  thou  wouldest,  peradventure,  be  a  inarrit d 
man  with  all  thy  will,  but  that  protecting  angels  hold  it  not  tit.  The  divel  too 
sometimes,  may  divert  by  liis  ill  sugofcstions,  and  marre  many  good  matches  ; 
as  the  same  ^Paul  was  willing  to  see  the  Romans,  but  hindred  of  Satan,  he  could 
not.  There  be  those,  that  think  they  are  necessitated  by  fate  ;  tlieir  stars  have 
lo  decreed;  and  therefore,  they  grumi»Ie  at  their  hard  fortinie,  they  are  wi-Il 
inclined  to  marry,  but  one  rub  or  other  is  ever  in  the  way.  I  know  what  astro- 
logers say  in  this  l)chalfe,  what  Ptolomy  quadripnrtil.  Tract,  4.  Cfp.  4. 
Skoner  lib,  1.  cap,  1*2.  what  Leovitius  (jetiitur,  ciewpf.  I.  which  Si-xtus  ab 
Hemingci  takes  to  In?  the  horoscope  of  Hieronymus  Wojtius  ;  what  Pc/t  lius, 
Onganans,  and  Leovitius  his  illustrator  Garceus  cap.  \^2.  what  .hinftUK.', 
Protanus.  Cumpanella;  what  the  rest  (to  omit  tho^^e  Arabian  conjectures  a 
parte  conjugii,  a  parte  lasiirifF,  tripUcifates  Vrncris,  Sfc,  and  those  resulutifuis 
upon  a  question,  an  amic/i  f  ofiatur^Scr,)  determine  in  this  behalfe,  viz.  an  sit 
natus  conjuyem  habiturus  ;  facile  an  dijpvultcr  sit  sponsntn  inipv!ruturus  ; 
quot  conjuges,  quo  tempore,  qmihs  dcccrnantur  nato  uxores,  de  mutuo  amove 

*  ApaMoa  lo  Catel.  Nobl*  cupido  Telle  dat,  poiw  abnegat.  *  Anacreon  li^.  '  Continrptiv 

4tmam  we  ftdt  poatnlei,  quia  rertnm  alt  cum  rocari  ad  cfflibatum  cul  demis,  he.  •Act.  lit.  7. 

»Bm.  1. 18. 
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conjugvm  both  in  mens  and  womens  genitures,  by  t 
venth  house  the  Almutens,  lords  and  planets  there, 
ciilar  aphorismes.  Si  dominus  7"*  in  T"*  re/  secunda 
serram  aut  ignobilem  si  duodecimd.  Si  Venus  in  12" 
te<lious  to  relate.  Yet  let  no  man  be  troubled,  or  (ind< 
praHiielion^,  as  Hier.  Woltius  well  saith,  in  his  astrok 
prtptorinna  decreta^  they  be  but  conjectures ;  Xhe  sta 

SMfim  coiporlbiw  prmint  crrlMtia  mwtrla,  |  Coftre  ted  neanc 

Sunt  mm  de  rili  rondlu  oamqoe  luto  :  |      C^lippe  tub  im 

wiwlonie,  diligence,  discretion,  may  mitigate,  if  not 
Fortuna  sua  a  cu j usque  fingitur  morihus;  **  Qui  c 
ptifes^  Sfc.  let  no  man  then  be  terrified  or  molest 
aphorismes;  or  \ye  much  moved,  either  to  vain  hoj 
flictions,  but  let  every  mtin  follow  his  own  free  will 
socs  cause.  Better  it  is  indeed  to  marry  then  bu 
but,  for  their  present  fortunes,  by  some  other  me 
and  divert  the  stream  of  this  fiery  torrent,  to  con  tin 
fied;  lugentcs  rirginitatis  florem  sic  aruisse :  de 
thatennuch  in  Libanius,  since  there  is  no  helpe  or  r 
dau{2;liter  to  bewail  their  virginities. 

Of  like  nature  is  superstition;  those  rash  vowes 
S!ich  as  live  in  religious  orders,  but  far  more  tyi 
Nature,  youth,  and  his  furious  passion  forcibly  in 
one  side  :  but  their  order  and  vow  checks  them  on 
sua  forma  rrpugnat,  What  merits  and  indulgent 
selves  by  it,  what  commodities,  I  know  not ;  but 
vowcs,  and  inhumane  manner  of  life,  proceed  ma 
disoas(?s,  many  vices,  mastupration,  satyriasis,  ^pria 
ness,  fornication,  aduhery,  buggery,  sodomy,  theft 
of  mi^chiefes.  Read  but  Bales  Catalogue  of  Sodi 
ahhirs  here  in  England  ;  Henry  Stephen  his  apol. 
ririrus  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  ^  that  Pope  G 
sku's  and  hones  of  hif ants  taken  out  of  a  fishpond 
rptractrd  that  decree  of  priests  marr''afjes^  whici 
sldufjhter  ;  iras  vinch  rjrievrd  at  it^  and  purged  hin 
many  such,  and  then  ask  what  is  to  be  clone;  is  th 
\(>,  s'.iith  Bellannino,  cap.  3S.  lih.  de  monack. 
(J nam  d^-  voto  ccelihfitus  ad  nnptias  translre^  bettei 
hroak  thy  vow.  And  Coster  in  his  Enchirid.  de  t 
it  is  absolutely  gravius  peccatum^  ^  a  greater  sin  f 
to  keep  a  concubine  at  horne.  Greir^ry  de  Valence 
taincs  the  same,  as  those  Essci  and  Montanists  of  < 
votaries  out  of  a  false  perswasion  of  merit  and  I 
sooner  dye  then  marry,  though  it  be  to  the  saving  c 
Pius  2.  pope,  James  Rossa,  ncphow  to  the  king  of 
archbishop  of  Lisbone,  being  very  sick  at  Floren 
tnld  him,  that  his  discw^e  was  such^  he  must  eithei 
or  dyf\  cheerfully  chose  to  dye.  Now  they  comu 
Paul  touchetli  otherwise.  Better  marry  then  hurne; 
delivers  it,  AUt  sunt  leges  drsarum,  alicp  Christi 

«  Pm'fix.  pen.  I^ovltH.  ••  Idem  Wolfius  dial.  '  That  in,  nu 

It  falls.  ^  Ovid.  I.  mrt.  «  MernirlnlU  de  Prinpfsmo.  ^1 

tvT*.  OrARorhim,  quiim  ex  pIncinA  quAdntn,  allata  pliiR  quam  %ex  mlllei 
et  (k>rrotnm  do  crclibatn,  tantam  cifdis  caiisam  conresou*  coiidigiio  illai 
nisiuB  ex  coiiMK  'I'rident.  part.  X  de  ca-libatu  sarerdotum.  i  SI  ni 

j  A]p})or^^\i^  C)cnon\uH  Uh.  de  gtni.  pontlflcum.  ^  Cnm  medic!  mmmI 

tiir,  sic  mortem  vltarl  porae,  mortem  potluH  intrepidus  expeclavit,  /tc. 


y 


■lUy  wren,  the  tltmounc  aliio, 
TIm  UtUe  rcdbrett  have  their  election, 
Hicj  fly  I  saw  and  together  gone, 
Whcreaa  hem  list,  about  enriron. 
At  they  of  klnde  have  inclination, 
And  as  nature  impress  and  guide, 

ide. 
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J^aulus  noster  prtBcipit^  tliere's  a  difTerence  betwixt  Gods  ordinances,  and 
mens  lawes:  and  therefore,  Cyprian  Epist.  8.  boldly  denounceth,  impium  esty 
^idmiterumesty  sacrilegum  est,  quodcunque  hiimano  furore  slatuitur,  ut  dis- 
fotitio  divina  violetur,  it  is  abominable,  impious,  adulterous,  and  sacrilegious, 
what  men  make  and  ordaine  after  their  own  furies,  to  cross  Gods  lawes. 
'Georgius  Wicelius  one  of  their  own  arch  divines  {Inspect,  eccles.  pag,  18.) 
ezclaimes  against  it,  and  all  such  rash  monasticall  vowcs ;  and  would  have 
nch  persons  seriously  to  consider  what  they  doe,  whom  they  admit,  ne  in 
f09teruM  querantur  de  inanibus  stupris,  lest  they  repent  it  at  last.    For  either, 
W  he  follovi^  it,  ^  you  must  allow  them  concubines,  or  suffer  them  to  marry  ; 
fiiTMarse  shall  you  (inde  three  priests  of  three  thousand,  qui  per  (Etatem  non 
mmenty  that  are  not  troubled  with  burning  lust.     Wherefore  1  conclude,  it  is  ; 
nnnatural  and  impious  thing,  to  bar  men  of  this  Christian  liberty,  too  -' 
and  inhumane  an  edict.  i 

But  man  alone,  alas  the  hard  stond. 
Full  cruelly  by  kinds  ordinance 
Constroined  Ih,  and  by  statutes  bound. 
And  debarred  from  all  such  pleasance : 
What  meaneth  this,  what  is  this  pretence 
Of  lawes,  I  wrls,  agtinst  all  right  of  kinde. 
Of  cTcry  thing  list  to  provide.  Without  a  cause,  so  namm-  men  to  binde. 

Many  lay*men  repine  still  at  priests  marriages  above  the  rest,  and  not  at 
clearigy  men  onely,  but  all  of  the  meaner  sort  and  condition  ;  they  would  have 
aone  marry,  but  such  as  are  rich  and  able  to  maintain  wives,  because  their 

Crish,  belike,  shall  be  pestered  with  orphanes,  and  the  world  full  of  bccrsrcrs  : 
t  •tiieae  are  hard-hearted,  unnatural,  monsters  of  men,  shallow  polidtians, 
they  do  not  p  consider  that  a  great  part  of  the  world  is  not  yet  inhabited  as  it 
ou^t.  How  many  colonies  into  America,  Terra  Aiistralis  incognita,  Africa, 
may  be  sent?  Let  them  consult  with  S*"  William  Alexanders  Iwok  of  colo- 
nies. Orpheus  Juniors  Golden  Fleece,  Captain  Whitburne,  Mr.  Hagthorp. 
&c.  And  they  shall  surely  be  otherwise  informed.  Those  politique  Komans 
were  of  another  minde ;  they  thought  their  city  and  country  could  never  Ixj 
too  populous.  1  Adrian  the  emperour  said  he  had  rather  have  men  then  monv, 
wtalle  se  hominum  adjectione  ampliare  imjKrxum,  qunm  pecunid ;  Augustus 
Ciesar  made  an  oration  in  Rome  ad  calibes,  to  perswadti  them  to  marry .  .Sonjc 
countries  compelled  them  to  marry  of  old,  as  ""Jewes,  Turkes,  Indians,  Chinese, 
amongst  the  rest  in  these  dayes,  who  much  wonder  at  our  discipline,  to  sidllr 
lo  many  idle  persons  to  live  in  monasteries,  and  of^en  marvel  how  thev  can 
live  honest.  •  In  the  Isle  of  Maragnan,  the  govemour  and  petty  king  tht'ii', 
did  wonder  at  the  Frenchmen,  and  admire  how  so  many  friers,  and  the  rest 
of  their  company  could  live  without  wives ;  they  thought  it  a  thing  unpossil)lc\ 
and  would  not  believe  it.  If  these  men  should  hut  sur^'cy  our  multitudes  of 
religious  houses,  observe  our  numl)ers  of  monasteries  all  over  £uroi>e ;  18 
nuDm^ries  in  Padua;  in  Venice  31  cloisters  of  inonkes,  28  ofnunnes,  Arc.  ex 
umgue  ieonem,  *tis  to  this  pro}x>rtion,  in  all  other  provinces  and  cities,  what ! 
would  they  think,  do  they  live  honest?  Let  them  dissemble  as  they  will,  I 
am  of  Tertullians  minde,  that  few  can  continue  but  by  compulsion.  *  O  chas- 
tity (saith  he)  thou  art  a  rare  goddess  in  the  worlds  not  so  easily  got,  seldom 
eont innate :  Thou  maist  now  and  then  be  compeld  cither  for  defect  of 
nature^  or  if  discipline  pcrswade,  decrees  enforce ;  or  for  some  such  bv- 
retpects,  sullennesse,  discontent,  they  have  lost  their  first  loves,  may  not 
have  whom  they  will  theniJU'lvcs,  want  of  meanes,  rash  vowes,  &c.     But  can 

■Eplat.  aO.  ■  vide  \itani  riu4  edit.  1023.  by  1).  T.  Jamea.  •  LIdffale  in  Chanceni  flovrer  of  cur. 

IhIc.  •Til  not  multitude  but  IdleneMe  which  caniicth  beiTRery.  ^Or  In  *et  them  aworfc,  and  lirtng 

thiw  up  In  aomc  honest  tradca.  i  UkNi.  Caaaiua  lib.  Ml.  '  Sarriua.  RnatorfluB.  •  Claude  Alharllle  in 
Un  Mat.  of  the  Frenchmen  to  the  Isle  of  Maraiman,  an.  I(tl4.  <  Kara  qulriem  l>c«  tn  ni,  O  Cairtitaii,  in  hia 
•■itol  aw  ItacUe  perfecta,  rartna  pcrpetna,  cogi  nonniuiqiuun  potest,  ob  nainrr  defectum,  vel  al  diadpUna 
pcmacrit,  cvoaiira  compreaaerit. 
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he  willing:Iy  containe  ?  I  thinke  not.  Therefore,  eith 
humane  imheciliity,  in  policy,  or  to  prevent  a  far 
thi'V  hold  it,  some  of  them,  as  necessary  as  meal 
vitrour  of  youth,  the  state  and  temper  of  most  mens 
sire  it,  they  have  heretofore,  in  some  nations,  hberal 
stewes,  an  liundrt^l  thousand  curtizans  in  f^rand  C 
zivihis  oJ)!HTves,  are  tolerated,  besides  boyes:  ho' 
Napk's,  Florence,  Venice,  d'C.  and  still,  in  many  o 
Euro|K*,  lliey  do  us  much,  l>ecause  they  think  yo 
servants  amoup^t  the  rest,  can  hardly  hve  h<mest. 
belike,  made  Vibiua  the  Spaniard,  when  his  friend  ' 
gallant,  lay  hid  in  the  cave,  ut  voluptatxs  qnnm  a 
Jaceret,  to  e^ratify  him  the  more,  send  two  *  lusty 
all  that  while  he  was  tliere  imprisoned  ;  and  Surei 
when  he  warred  a2;ainst  the  Ilomans,  to  carry  s 
cuhines,  as  the  Swisse  souldiers  do  now  (commonly 
this  course  is  not  generally  approved,  but  rather  coi 
adliorreil,  *  in  most  countries  thev  doe  much  eno 
pivc  preat  rewards  to  such  as  have  many  children, 
not  marry  ;  Jus  tnum  liherorum  ;  and  in  Ag:ellius, 
fi.  cap,  5.  Valerius,  lib.  1.  cap.  9.  ^  we  read,  tha 
father  from  painful  offices ;  and  five  from  all  contri 
saved  by  hraring  children.  Epictetus  would  havi 
will,  ()  de  Irtfibits,  ho  that  marrieth  not  before  3.3  y 
pelled  and  punished,  and  the  mony  consecrated  to 
to  pul)li(|ue  use**.  They  account  him,  in  some  o 
dies  without  a  wife,  a  most  unhappy  man,  as  *  Boe 
happy,  yet  infortuuio  fftixy  unliappy  in  his  sup 
conmionly  deplore  his  estate,  and  much  lament  hino 
Si!C,     See  Lucinn  dr  luctu  ;  Sands  f(d.  83,  Sec. 

Yet  nntwitlistandiniT,  manv  with  us  are  of  the 
married  tiieniselves,  and  for  others  let  them  bnrne, 
not,  so  they  lje  not  troubled  with  them.  Some  ai 
too  covetous ;  thev  may  marrv  when  thev  will,  botl 
but  so  nice,  that  except,  a^  Theophilus  the  empei 
mother  Eu|)hr()sune  with  all  the  rarest  l)eauties  ol 
chamber  of  his  palace,  at  once,  and  bid  to  ffive 
liked  Ih^st.  If  they  mi^ht  so  take  and  choose  whoi 
faire  maids  their  nation  atlbrds,  they  could  happl 
oti.erwise,  &c.  whv  should  a  man  marrv,  saitli 
what's  matrimonv  but  a  matter  of  monv ;  whv  i 
trenched  on,  conrined  or  obliji^ed,  to  this  or  that  n 
mariicles  of  IhmIv  and  ^oods  (  &'c.  There  are  th» 
admire  and  follow  women  all  tlieir  lives  long;,  spot 
but  in  their  companies;,  wistly  ^azinc:  on  tlieir  I 
han;xing  alter  them,  dallying  still  with  them,  aw 
marry.  Many  poor  people,  and  of  the  meaner  so 
God's  providence  ;  they  will  not  marry  ^  darp  not,f 
fear  of  want,  woes,  miseries,  or  that  they  shall  lijjht 
scolde,  a  shif,  or  a  bad  wife.     And  therefore,'*! 

■  Tcreifrin.  Hion^sol.  '  Plutarch.  vitAcjus.  A(lolf!<(-e:itlH'  ineflio  cofli 
forma  et  spUUs  dore.  *  Alex.  abAlex.  1.  4.  c.  **.  rTma  lilii  patrem  aba 
libernbant.  '  Prncepto  priino,  coKHtnr  niibere  :iut  niuK-tNtur,  et  pi 

publica  fiat,  •Conaol.  3.  pros.  7.  ■>  Nic  Hill.  Kplc.  philos.  «Qal 
patiuntur.  Lemn.  1.  4.  13.  de  occult,  nat.  Abhorrent  mulU  a  matrimonii 
MmarAva  uxorem  perferre  cofcantur.        *  Senec.  Hippcil. 
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inertd  voUatt^  they  are  resolved  to  live  sinole,  as  '"  Epaminondas  did.  ^ Nil 
«ir  esse  prius,  jnelius  nil  calibe  vita ;  and  ready  with  Hippolitus,  to  abjure 
iD  women.     ^Deiestor  omnes^  horreo,fugio,  cxsecror,  ^-c.     But, 

Hippolit«,  neficift  quud  fiifdb  vitiu  bonum, 
Ilip))olite,  neHcis 

lbs,  poor  Hippolitus,  thou   k  no  west   not  what  thou  saiest ;  'tis   otherwise, 

Hippolitus.     ^  Some  make  a  doubt,  an  uxor  literate  sit  ducenda,  whether  a 

iclioller  should  marry  ;  if  she  be  faire,  she  will  bring  him  back  from  his  gram- 

aoer  to  his  horne-book  ;  or  else,  with  kissing  and  dalliance  she  will  hinder  his 

study ;   it*  fouie,  with  scolding :  he  cannot  well  intend  to  both,  as  Philippus 

Aermddus,  that  great  Bononian  doctor  once  writ,  iinpediri  cnim  studia  litera- 

ram,  Sfc.  but  he  recanted  at  last,  and  in  a  solemn  sort,  with  true  conceived 

ipords,  he  did  ask  the  world  and  all  women,  forgiveness.     But  you  shall  have 

tlie  story  as  he  relates  hinii^elf,  in  his  Commentaries  on  the  sixt  of  Apuleius. 

For  a  long  time  I  lived  a  single  life,  et  ab  uxors  ducendd  semper  abhorrui,  nee 

fuicquam  libera  lecto  censuijucundius ;  I  could  not  abide  marriage ;  but  as  a 

lunbler,  erraticus  ac  volaticus  ainator  (to  use  his  own  words)  ^er  multipHces 

tamores  discurrebam  ;  1  took  a  snatch  where  I  could  get  it ;  nay  more,  I  railed 

at  marriage  down  right,  and  in  a  publicpie  auditory,  when  I  did  interpret  that 

azt  satyre  of  Juvenal,  out  of  Plutarch  and  Seneca,  I  did  heap  up  all  the  die- 

teries  I  could,  against  women  :  but  now  recant  with  Stesichorus,  Palinodiam 

COJio,  nee  jnenitet  ceuseri  in  ordine  marilorum ;  I  approve  of  marriage,  I  am 

1^  I  am  a  *  married  man,  I  am  heartily  glad  1  have  a  wife,  so  sweet  a  wife, 

10  noble  a  wife,  so  yong,  so  chast  a  wife,  so  loving  a  w^fe,  and  I  do  wish  and 

desire  all  other  men  to  marry  ;  and  especially  schollers ;  that  as  of  old,  Martia 

did  by  Hortensius,  Terentia  by  Tullius,  Calphurnia  to  Plinius,  Pudcntilla  to 

Apuleius,  J  hold  the  candle  whilst  their  husbands  did  meditate  and  write,  so 

tteirs  niav  do  to  then),  and  as  my  dear  Camilla  doth  to  me.     Let  other  men  be 

l_     irerse ;  raile  then  and  scotfe  at  women,  and  sav  what  they  can  to  the  contrary, 

Li.    nr  Mine  uxore  mnlorum  expcrs  est,  SfC,  a  single  man  is  a  happy  man,  but  this 

■i     >  a  toye.     •'  Xec  dulces  amores  sperne^  puer^  veque  tu  choreas :  these  men 

~_  Ire  too  distrustful  and  much  to  blame,  to  use  such  speeches ;  *  Parcite  pauco- 

mm  dijfundtre  crimen  in  omnes.     They  must  not  condenme  all  for  some.     As 

there  be  some  bad,  there  Ixi  many  good  wives;  as  some  be  vitious,  some  be 

:     vertuous:  read  what  Solomon  hath  said  in  their  praises,  Prov.  31.  and  Sira- 

cides,  cnp.  26.  «J-  36.     Blessed  is  the  man  that  hath  a   vertuous  wife,  for 

ike  number  of  his  dayes  shall  ie  double,     A  vertuous  woman  rejoyceth  her 

kysband^  and  he  shall  fuljil  the  yeares  of  his  life  in  peace,     A  yood  wife  is 

a  good  portion  (o6.  24  )  an  helpe,  a  pillar  of  rest,  columna  quietis.     "'  Qui 

capit  uxoremyfratrem  capit  atfjue  sororetn.     And  25,  He  that  hath  no  wife, 

wamdereth  to  and  fro,  mournintj,     Minuvntur  atrce  conjuye  curee  ;  women 

are  the  sole,  only  joye,  and  comfort  of  a  mans  life ;  born  ad  usum  et  lusu/n 

hominum,     Firmamenta  famiiice  ; 

"  Dtfliciw  human!  f(f ncrin.  nolutia  vitic, 
BiandUitt*  noi'ilii,  placlfliMima  cura  diel, 
Vota  virdm,  juvenum  »pes,  ike. 

^  A  wife  is  a  yong  mans  mistress,  a  middle  ages  companion,  an  old  mans 
nurse :  pnrticeps  latorum  et  tiistium,  a  prop,  an  hclpe,  &c. 

'  optima  Tiri  pcMHeMio  est  uxiir  bencvola,  I      Mane  bcHt  po^ftenwion  \*  a  loring  wife, 

M llifmiu  iram  et  averteiiM  animam  ejuM  a  triiititlA.    |      She  tempera  anger  and  diviTts  all  strife. 

There  is  no  joye,  no  comfort,  no  sweetness,  no  pleasure  in  the  world  like  to 
to  that  of  a  good  wife. 

Qiiam  cum  chara  domt  coqjui,  fldusque  maritaa 
I'nanfmea  degiint     ■    ■     ■ 

*  CseltiM  cnlm  vlzerat,  ncc  ad  uxorem  durendam  unqaam  IndiiH  potatt.  'Senec.  Ilippol.  (  I  lor. 

^JEbcm  SUvlaa  de  dictia  Siglsmundl.  Heinaiua.  Primlero.  '  Habeo  oxorem  ex  animi  aenlentift,  Camlllam 
firitocfl  jnifaconauIU  Aliam.  J  Legentlbua  et  medlUnUbua.candclaa  et  candcUbnuu  tenuerunt.  ^  Hor. 
|Ofld.        ■  Aphnaiua.       ■  Lacbucui.       •  Bacou'a  Eaialca.       9  Euripides. 
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taitli  our  Latin  Homer.     She  b  stil  the  same  in  si 
eye,  his  hand,  his  bosume  triend,  his  partner  at  a) 
to  be  semrated  by  any  calamity,  but  ready  to  shs 
and  as  the  Indian  women  doe,  hve  and  dve  wit 
presently  lor  him.     Adnietus,  king  of  Thessaly,  wl 
bed,  was  told  by  A  polios  oracle,  that  if  he  could 
iiim,  he  should  live  longer  yet ;  but,  when  all  re! 
crepitiy  friends  and  followers  forsook  him,  Alcest 
most  willingly  undertook  it ;  what  more  can  be  d 
although  on  the  other  side,  there  be  an  infinite  ni 
should  rail  downright  against  some  of  them)  able  ' 
yet  there  be  some  good  ones  again,  and  those  ni 
rites.     An  honest  country  fellow  (as  Fulgosus  reL 
Naples,  ^  at  plough  by  the  sea  side,  saw  his  wifie  < 
ritanian  pirats;  he  ran  afler  in  all  haste,  up  to  1 
could  wade  no  longer,  swam,  calling  to  the  gover 
his  wife,  or  if  he  must  not  have  her  restored,  to  let 
for  he  was  resolved  to    he  a  gaily  slave,  his  dru 
misery,  so  that  he  might  but  enjoye  his  dear  wi 
mans  constancy,  and  relating  the  whole  matter  to 
set  them  both  free,  and  gave  them  an  honest  pern 
during  their  lives.     1  could  tell  many  stories  to  t 
often   prove  otherwise,  because  marriage  is  troubl 
avoid  it,  is  no  argument ;  '  He  that  will  avoid  in 
( Eusebius /irtf7?ar.  Evany.  5.  cap,  60.)      Some  t 
I  deny  not.     Etsi  (/rave  sit  inatrinwnium,  saith 
muUiSf  Sfc.  yet  there  be  many  things  *to  sweeten  i 
uxor;  pretty  children,  dulces  nati;  deliciae Jilio 
delight  of  the  sons  of  men.     E(»clus.  26.  &c.     Ai 
bles,  *  utilitatis  publicce  causa  devorandum^  grave 
it  must  willingly  be  under^on  for  publi(|ue  ijoods  s 

•  Audite,  populun,  hiet-,  Inqult  SuHurhm :  Hear  im-,  O  i 

MuIh-  Kunt  muliiTen  ;  veruntaineii,  O  pupularet,         Women  are  i 
Hex  kiuf  inaio,  doniuut  inhabitare  non  licet. 

^  Malum  est  mulier^sed  necessarium  malum.      Tl 
for  our  own  ends  we  must  make  use  of  them  to  ha' 
ac  restituit  humanum  genus ;  and  to  propagate 
end  is  a  man  born  ?  whv  lives  he,  but  to  increase  tl 

• 

do  that  well,  if  he  do  not  marry  ?  Matrimoniu 
talitatem  tribuit,  saith  Nevisanus,  matrimony  ma 
cording  to  *Tacitus,  *tis  Jirmissimum  imperii  mi 
chief  prop  of  an  empire.  ^  Indigne  vivit  per  quern 
Pelopidas  objected  to  Epaminondas,  he  was  an 
common-wealth,  that  lett  not  a  childe  after  hii 
■Trismcgistus  to  his  son  Tatius,  have  no  comtm 
holdinj^  (belike)  that  a  batchelor  could  not  live  h< 
with  Georgius  Wicelius,  a  great  divine  and  holy  m 
six  arguments  commends  marriage  as  a  thing  moa 
persons,  most  laudable  and  tit  to  be  embraced  : 
that  no  man  can  live  and  dye  religiously,  and  as 
persuasus  neminem  posse  neque  pie  vivere,  nequt 
He  is  false,  an  enemy  to  the  common- wealth,  injurio 

t  Cum  juxta  mare  agrum  coleret,  omnia  enim  miserir  immemoreai 
tine  Ingentl  admiraUone,  Unlu  homials  caritate  motua  rex  Uberoa  eaai 
lesUas  Titet  mundum.       •  '»•  ftim,  rttf  Tcpww,  hrtp  Mwr«f 

fluidve  ewe  tine  Cypi***'^      '   •" •«- '» 

ijb. :).  oiun.  1.       ■' 
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be  workl,  an  apostate  to  nature,  a  rebell  against  heaven  and  earth.  Let  our 
riUul,  obstinate,  and  stale  bachelors  ruminate  of  this.  If  we  could  Hoe  with" 
mi  MfiveSf  as  Marcellus  Numidicus  said  in  ^  Agellius,  we  would  all  want  them ; 
)mi  becau$e  we  cannot ^  let  all  marry  ^  and  consult  rather  to  the  publique  good^ 
t&en  their  own  private  pleasure  or  estate.  It  were  an  happy  thing,  as  wise 
'  Euripides  hath  it,  if  we  could  buy  children  with  gold  and  silver,  and  be  so  pro- 
rided,  sine  mulierum  coit^r^jr^u, without  woroens  company,  but  that  may  not  be. 

'OvMs  jaoetrit  MoalUdo  turpi*  situ.  Earth,  ap,  aea,  land  eftsoon  would  come  to  nought, 

Vanttin  aine  uUia  classibua  ■tal>U  mare,  The  world  it  self  should  be  to  mine  brought. 

JklMqne  calo  deerit,  et  lylvia  fera. 

•ecesftity  therefore  compels  us  to  marry. 

But  what  do  1  trouble  myself,  to  finde  arguments  to  perswade  to,  or  com- 
Aend  marriage?  behold  a  l)rief  abstract  of  all  that  which  1  have  said,  and 
mch  more,  succinctly,  pithily,  pathetically,  perspicuously,  and  elegantly    , 
ddivered  in  twelve  motions  to  mitigate  the  miseries  of  marriage,  by  *  Jacobus/.*  i 
it  Vorj^ne.  '  ' 

1.  Res  est?  habesquce  tueatur  et  augeat. — 2.  Non  est?  habes  quce  qucerat, 
—3.  Secundceres  sunt'l  felicitas  duplicatur» — 4.  Adve r see  sunt  ?  Cousolutur, 
tdsidety  onus  par  ticipat  ut  tolerabde  Jiat, — 5.  Domi  es?  solitudinis  tadium 
pillii, — 6.  Foras  ? — Discedentem  visu prosequitur,  absentem  desiderat,  rede- 
tmiem  lataexcipit. — 7.  Nihil  jucuudum  absqe  societate ;  nulla  societas  ma- 
bimonio  suavior, — 8  Vinculum  conjugalis  caritatis  adamantinum, — 9.  Ac- 
crescit  dulcis  affinium  turba;  duplicatur  numerus  parentum,  fratrum, 
WTorufH,  nepotum. — 10.  Pulchrd  sis  prole  parens, — 11.  Lex  Mosis  sterili- 
tatem  matrimonii  exsecratur,  quanto  amplius  calibatum  ? — 12.  Si  natura 
patnam  nan  effugit,  ne  voluntas  quidem  effugiet, 

1.  Hast  thou  means?  thou  hast  one  to  keep  and  increase  it. — 2.  Hast 
none  ?  thou  hast  one  to  helpe  to  get  it. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thine  happiness 
b  doubled. — 4.  Art  in  adversity?  shee*l  comfort,  assist,  bear  a  part  of  thy 
burden  to  make  it  more  tolerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  shee'l  drive  away  me- 
kncholy. — 6.  Art  abroad  ?  shee  lookes  afler  thee  going  from  home,  wishes  for 
thee  in  thine  absence,  and  joyfully  welcomes  thy  retume. — 7.  There's  nothing 
delightsome  without  society ;  no  society  so  sweet  as  matrimony. — 8.  The  band 
of  conjugal  love  is  adamantine. — 9.  Theswect  company  of  kinsmen  increaseth, 
the  number  of  parents  is  doubled,  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews. — 10.  Thou 
•rt  made  a  father  by  a  faire  and  happy  issue. — 1 1 .  Moses  curseth  the  barren- 
MM  of  matrimony,  how  much  more  a  single  Hfe? — 12.  If  Nature  escape  not 
punishment,  surely  thy  will  shall  not  avoid  it. 

All  this  is  true,  say  you,  and  who  knowes  it  not  ?  but  how  easy  a  matter  is  it 
to  answer  these  motives,  and  to  make  an  anti-parodia  quite  opposite  unto  it  ? 
To  exercise  myself,.!  will  essay. 

1.   Hast  thou  meanes  ?  thou  hast  one  to  spend  it. — 2.  Hast  none?  thy?' 
beggery  is  increased. — 3.  Art  in  prosperity  ?  thy  happiness  is  ended.— 4.  Art\ 
in  adversity  ?  like  Jobs  wife  shee*l  aggravate  thy  misery ;  vexe  thy  soule ;  \ 
make  thy  burden  intollerable. — 5.  Art  at  home  ?  shee'l  scold  thee  out  of  doores.  : 
— 6.  Art  abroad  I  if  thou  be  wise  keep  thee  so ;  shee'l  perhaps  graft  homes 
in  thine  absence ;  scowle  on  thee  coming  home. — 7.  Nothing  gives  more  content  .' 
then  solitariness ;  no  solitariness  like  this  of  a  single  life. — 8.  The  band  of  mar-  i   '■ 
riage  is  adamantine;  no  hope  of  loosing  it ;  thou  art  undone. — 9.  Thy  number  I   ■ 
increaseth,  thou  shalt  be  devoured  by  thy  wives  friends. — 10.  Tliou  art  made  a  \    • 
comuto  by  an  unchast  wife ;  and  shalt  bring  up  other  folkes  children  in  stead  ;    i 
of  thine  owne. — 11.  Paul  commends  marriage,  yet  he  preferresa  single  life. —  (    « 
12.  Is  marriage  honourable  ?  what  an  immortall  crown  belongs  to  virginity  !  |   ' 


^  Lib.  1.  mp.  6.  Sl,  Inqnlt,  Qulrltcs,  rine  uxore  caw  poMemoa,  omnw  cuvreraos;  ted  qnonUun  dc  cat* 
Mteti  ppltaw  pohUcK  qoam  ▼olnptati  consalendum .  •  Bcstuin  foret  si  Uberot  aoro  ct  argento  nwrcari*  &c* 
^Scaccm.  Blp.        •Geo.  2.  Ad^utorium  aimUe,  &c. 
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So  Siracides  himself  speaks  as  much  as  may  be  for  and  against  women;  so 
doth  almost  every  philosopher  plead  pro  and  con ;  every  poet  thus  argues  the 
case  (though  what  cares  valgus  hominum  what  they  say?)  so  can  I  coooeift^ 
peradventure,  and  so  canst  thou.  When  all  is  said,  yet  since  some  be  goo^ 
some  bad,  let's  put  it  to  the  venture.     I  conclude  therefore  with  Seneca : 


-cur  toro  viduo  Jaces  ? 


EffVinde  habwiM,  optlmos  TitKcUca 
Effluere  prohibc. 


Tristem  juventam  solve :  nunc  luxus  rape. 

Why  dost  thou  lye  alone,  let  thy  youth  and  best  dayes  to  pass  away  ?  Marry 
whilst  thou  niaist,  dtmec  virenti  canities  abest  morosa,  whilest  thou  art  y«t 
able,  yet  lusty,  ^  Eiige  cui  dicaSy  tu  mihi  sola  places^  make  thy  choyce,  isA 
that  freely,  forthwith,  make  no  delay,  but  take  thy  fortune  as  it  fiaJls.  Tii 
true, 

K calamitosus  est  qui  Inciderit 

In  maUun  uxorem,  felix  qui  in  bonam. 

'Tis  an  hazard  both  wayes  I  confess,  to  live  single  or  to  marry ;  **  Nam  et 
uxorem  ducere  et  von  ducere,  malum  est ;  it  may  be  bad,  it  may  be  good; 
as  it  is  a  cross  and  calamity  on  the  one  side,  so  *tis  a  sweet  delighte,  an  in- 
comparable happiness,  a  blessed  estate,  a  most  unspeakable  benefit,  a  sole 
content  on  the  other ;  'tis  all  in  the  proofe.  Be  not  then  so  wayward,  lo 
covetous,  so  distrustful,  so  curious  and  nice,  but  let's  all  marry,  mutuot  /o- 
ventes  amplexus.  Take  me  to  thee^  and  thee  to  me  ;  to  morrow  is  St.  Vt- 
ientines  day,  let's  keep  it  holiday  for  Cupids  sake,  for  that  great  god  Lorn 
sake,  for  Hymens  sake,  and  celebrate  ^  Venus  Vigil  with  our  ancestors,  for 
company  together,  singing  as  they  did. 


Cras  amet,  qui  nunquam  amavit ;  quique  amaTit, 

eras  amet ; 
Ver  novum,  ver  Jam  canorum,  vere  natua  orbis  est, 


Vere  concordant  amores,  rere  nubont  aBtca, 
Et  nemus  coma  reaolvit,  &c. 
Cras  amet,  &c. 


Let  him  that  is  averse  from  marriage  read  more  in  Barbarus  de  re  uxor,  lib,  1. 
cap,  1.  Lemnius  de  institut.  cop,  4.  P.  Godfridus  de  amor,  lib.  3.  cap,  1. 
J  Nevisanus  lib,  3.  Alex,  ab  Alexandro,  lib.  4.  cap,  8.  Tunstall,  Erasmus 
Tracts  in  laudem  matrimonii^  Sfc,  and  I  doubt  not  but  in  the  end  he  will  rest 
satisfied,  recant  with  Beroaldus,  do  penance  for  his  former  folly,  singing  some 
pciiitentiail  ditties,  desire  to  be  reconciled  to  the  deity  of  this  great  god  Love, 
go  a  pilgrimage  to  his  shrine,  offer  to  his  image,  sacrifice  upon  his  altar, 
and  be  as  willing  at  last  to  embrace  marriage  as  the  rest.  There  will  not  be 
found,, I  hope,  ^  no  not  in  that  severe  family  of  stoicks,  who  shall  refuse  to 
submit  h'S  grave  beard^  and  supercilious  lookes  to  the  clipping  of  a  unfe; 
or  disagree  from  his  fellowes  in  this  point.  For  what  more  willingly  {u 
*  Varro  holds)  can  a  proper  man  see  then  a  f aire  wife,  a  sweet  wife,  a  lom§ 
wife  ?  can  the  world  afford  a  better  sight,  sweeter  content,  a  fairer  object,  a 
more  gratious  aspect  ? 

Since  then,  this  of  marriage,  is  the  last  and  best  refuge  and  cure  of  hero- 
ical  love,  all  doubts  are  cleared  and  impediments  removed ;  I  say  again, 
what  remaines,  that  but  according  to  both  their  desires,  they  be  happily 
joyned,  since  it  cannot  otherwise  be  helped  ?  God  send  us  all  good  wives ; 
every  man  his  wish  in  this  kinde,  and  me  mine ! 

■  And  God  that  all  this  world  hath  ywrought. 
Send  him  his  love,  that  hath  it  so  deare  l>ought. 

If  all  parties  be  pleased,  aske  their  banes,  'tis  a  match.  °  Fruitur  Rhodantke 
sponsd,  sponso  Dosicle ;  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles  shall  go  together  ;  Clitiphon 
and  Leucippe,  Theagines  and  Chariclea;  Poliarchus  hath  his  Argenis,  Lysander 
Calista,  (to  make  up  the  maske)  **  Potiturque  sad  puer  Iphis  lanthi. 

f  Ovid.  K  Euripides.  ^  E  Gr«co  Valerius  lib.  7.  cap.  7.  >  PenrigiUum  Veneris  c  vcCcra  pocCl. 

)  Domus  non  potest  consistere  sine  uxore.  Nevisanus  lib.  3.  num.  18.  ^  Nemo  in  severiscUal  SloioonMi 

ikmiUi,  qui  ooq  bftrbam  quoque  «i  supeTcVliuni  am^lexibus  uxoris  submiserit,  aut  in  ist4  parte  a  nilitfi 

dissenserit.     Heioslus  Prim\ero .  ^  Uu\d  \\V)«n\.Va<^  \vomo  T»iAc>ai>^  xVAssn  d*bet  qtum  baUaai 

•  Chancer.        •  Concloaio  Theod.  PtodrooA.  \J.  \.  kmoT .       «  Cy«\^. 


I,  6.  Subs.  5.]      Cure  of  Love-Melancholj) 


U  with  Cmild,  hb  awn  hful  iwrct. 

I  altliough  they  have  hardly  passed  the  pikM,  through  many  difficulties 
delayea  brooghl  the  match  about,  yet  let  them  take  this  of  p  Anstsenetu* 

t  to  marrv)  lof  their  comforte.'*  After  many  troubles  and  cares,  the 
of  loven  are  T/fire  iweet  and  pleasant     As  we  commonly  conclude 

tmasaj  with  a  '  wedding,  and  shaking  of  hands,  let's  shut  up  our  dig- 

ne,  and  end  all  with  an  '  epithalamium. 

'eliciter  nuplit,  God  give  them  joye  together.     ^  Hymen  0  Hymenat, 

iwi>  adi:t  O  Hymtvite  !  Boniim  factum.  'Tia  well  done.  Haudequidem 
wtmle  rear,  tine  numiiie  Div&m,  'tis  an  happy  conjunction,  a  fortunate 

ch,  ao  even  couple. 

r  both  excell  in  gifts  of  body  and  minde,  are  both  equal  in  yeares,  youth, 
r,  alacrity ;  sKc  is  fairc  and  lovely  as  Lais  or  Helena,  be  as  another  Cha- 
■  or  A  lei  blades, 

H  give  a  tuieet  tmel  ai  incense,  and  bring  forth  fiowrcs,  a$  the  lilly  : 
,  we  may  say  hereafter,  Scitut  mecastor .'  natta  est  Pampkilo  puer.     lu 


MC 


in  the  mom  betime,  : 
elnua,  singing  at  their 


I  aQ  your  lives  long. 


1  those  '  Lacedcemonian  lasses  saluted  Helena  and 
indowesand  wishing  i;ood  successe,dowe  at  yours : 


t*t  S*Uir»  ((ti  yoii  rtcba  Id  CI 
Mflf  roMy  you  ilvcp  !□  oar  uiDll 
Implrlns  twttl  itiirt,  uul  Ittt  I 


titrtarwn  conninUA,  J  Tbc  Lvn  of  toKla  hu  la  T«a> 

the  Muses  sing,  (as  he  said)  the  Graces  dance,  not  at  their  weddings  only 
all  their  dayes  long ;  so  covple  their  hearts,  thai  no  irktomeneis  or  anger 
►  b*faU  them  ;  Let  htm  never  call  her  other  name  then  my  joye,  my 
ti  or  the  call  him  otherwise  then  sweet-heart.  To  this  happiness  of 
*■*,  let  Bol  old  age  any  tuhil  detract,  but  at  their  yeares,  so  let  their 
mutual  love  and  cvmfort  increase.      And  when  they  depart  this  life, 

I      Oh  taoun  iheU  mitt,  let  Jcdnlly  Hpualc. 

ULt'iaelMPcdeamoredisissesnfficiat,  svb  correct ione,  *quodait  \\\e,cinusqHe 
Thti  senlienlis.  Plura  qui  volet  de  remediis  amoHs.  le^at  Jasonem  Praten- 
t,  Amoldum,  Montaltum,  Savanarolam,  Langium,  Valescuni,  Crimiaonum, 


Quid  upHUUa,  Inliu  Onnl  nupllB.    Ttic  muikk 
utOB  of  Ch«iCR'>  FUliIi  ot  Tmllni  nod  CiciMd. 

P.  JKfldlir   Mac  HluiiliDodo,  HildiKrbiriHidii  pK-inn  InillHC 

,  •■  liiha  mmurn  n*  inc«kn  poMi  knc  •>!  tedU.     Ill>  parjuiuc 

U  ■M.wiiM  Ml :  utigae  bak  JwuBdlUU  h  mibwIib  d*tnlu! 
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Alexandnim  Benedictum,  Laurentium,  Valleriolam,  e  Poetis  Nasonem,  eiio»- 
tratibus  Chaucerum,  &c.  with  whom  I  coaclude. 


r. 


For  my  words  here  and  every  part, 
I  speak  hem  all  under  correction 
Of  yon  that  feeling  have  in  love's  art. 
And  put  it  all  in  your  discretion. 


To  intreat  or  make  dtmtaiatlon 
Of  my  language  that  I  yoo 
But  now  to  porpoae  of  my  rather 


SECT.  III.    MEMB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Jealousie,  its  csquivocatianSf  name,  dejinition,  extent^  tevenU 
kindes :  of  princes,  parents,  friends.  In  beasts,  men  :  before  marriagif 
as  corrivals ;  or  after,  as  in  this  place, 

Valescus  de  Taranta  cap.  de  Melanchol.  iBlian  Montaltus,  Felix  Platems, 
Guianerius,  put  jealousie  for  a  cause  of  melancholy,  others  for  a  symptome ; 
because  melancholy  persons ,  amongst  these  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
minde,  are  most  obnoxious  to  it.  But  methinks,  for  the  Latitude  it  hath,  and 
that  prerogative  above  other  ordinary  symptomes,  it  ought  to  be  treated  of  as  a 
,  species  apart,  being  of  so  great  and  eminent  note,  so  furious  a  pasuon,  and  al- 
most of  as  great  extent  as  love  itself,  as  ^Benedetto  Varchi  hokls.  No  lave  with- 
out a  mixture  of  jealousie  ;  qui  non  zelat,  non  amat.  For  these  causes,  I 
will  dilate,  and  treat  of  it  by  itself,  as  a  bastard-branch  or  kinde  of  Love  Me- 
lancholy, which,  as  heroical  love  goeth  commonly  before  marriage,  doth  usuallj 
follow,  torture,  and  crucifie  in  like  sort ;  deserves  therefore  to  be  rectified  alike, 
requires  as  much  care  and  industiy,  in  setting  out  the  severall  causes,  pn)giiO»- 
ticks  and  cures  of  it.  Which  I  have  more  willingly  done,  that  he  that  b  or  batb 
been  jealous,  may  see  his  errour  as  in  a  glasse ;  he  that  is  not,  may  learn  to  de> 
test,  avoid  it  himselfe,  and  dispossess  others  that  are  any  wise  affected  with  it 
Jealousie  is  described  and  defined  to  be  **  a  certain  suspition  which  the  lover 
hath,  of  the  party  he  chiefly  loveth,  lest  he  or  she  should  be  enamored  of 
another :  or  any  eager  desire  to  enjoye  some  beauty  alone,  to  have  it  proper 
to  himselfe  only  :  a  tear  or  doubt,  lest  any  forrainer  should  participate  or  share 
with  him  in  his  love.  Or  (as  •  Scaliger  adds)  afeare  of  losing  herfavom, 
whom  he  so  earnestly  affects.  Cardan  cals  it  a  ^zeale  for  love,  and  a  kinde 
of  envy  lest  any  man  should  beguile  us.  ^  Ludovicus  Vives  defines  it  in  the 
very  same  words,  or  little  differing  in  sense. 

There  be  many  other  jealousies,  but  improperly  so  called  all ;  as  that  of 
parents,  tutors,  guardians  over  their  children ;  friends  whom  they  love ;  or 
such  as  are  lefl  to  their  wardship  or  protection. 

(Storax,  non  rediit  hac  nocte  a  c<£n&  ^achlnua, 
Neque  senrulorum  quiapiam  qtd  adveraum  ierant  ? 

As  the  olde  man  in  the  comoedy  cried  out  in  passion,  and  from  a  sollicitons 
feare  and  care  he  had  of  his  adopted  son)  ^  not  of  their  beauty,  but  lest  tkeff 
should  miscarry,  do  amiss,  or  any  way  discredit,  disgrace  (as  Vives  notes) or 
endanger  themselves  and  us.  ^  jEgeus  was  so  sollicitous  for  his  son  Theseos, 
(when  he  went  to  fight  with  the  Minotaure)  of  his  success,  lest  he  should  be 
foiled.  ^  Prona  est  timori  semper  in  pejus  fldes.  We  are  still  apt  to  suspect 
the  worst  in  such  doubtful  cases,  as  many  wives  in  their  husbands  absence; 
fond  mothers  in  their  childrens :  lest  if  absent,  they  should  be  misled  or  sicke, 
and  are  continually  expecting  newes  from  them,  how  they  do  fare,  and  what 
is  become  of  them,  they  cannot  endure  to  have  them  long  out  of  their  sight 
O  my  sweet  son,  O  my  dear  childe,  &c.  Paul  was  jealous  over  the  church  of 
Corinth,  as  he  confesseth.  2  Cor.  11.3.      With  a  godly  jealousie,  to  present 

^  Finis  8.  book  of  Troilui  and  Creasid.      •  In  his  oration  of  Jealousie,  put  out  by  F.  B.  Saaserino.      *Ba> 

nedetto  Varchi.        •  Exercitat.  817.    Cum  metulmus  ne  amata>  rel  extnrbemur  poaaeaaiooe.         'Zrtns  4» 

formA  est  InTldentln  species,  ne  quls  form  A  quam  amamns  fhiatur.  1 8.  de  Anlmft.  ^  B.  dc  AatasL 

Tutgimur  selotyplA  de  pupUi\a,  U\>eT\a  cYucdsqaa  cvlta  noatrea  concreditis,  non  de  fbrml,  led  ne  iiiak  4t 

at,  aot  ne  noblt  slblque  parent  ignominlam.       ^YVoXaxcYk.       \%«ctft&.\siYl«K.t<a. 
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it  as  ilie  serpent  be-      ^| 


■  a  pvrt  tnrgin  to  Ckritt ;  sod  he  was  afTraid  stitl,  lest 
1  En  thruugb  hU  subtilty,  so  their  mindes  could  be  corrupt  from  the 

ia  in  Clu'ist.    God  himself,  in  some  sense,  is  said  to  be  jeiUou*, 

ut  God,  and  tvill  visite :  »o  Paal.  7S.  H.     Shall  Ihy  jeahusie 

I  liktjirefor  ever?     Bat  these  are  impropcrty  called  jealousies,  and  by 

)  shew  the  cure  and  soUicituae  they  have  of  them.     Although 

;  jealousies  express  all  the  symptomes  of  this  which  we  treat  of.  feare, 

',  aneitish,  anxiety,  auspilJon,  hatred.  Sec.  the  object  only  varied.  That 

s  is  very  eminent,  to  their  sons  and  lieirea  ;  for  though  they  love 

B  dearly  being  children,  yet  now  rommiog  toward  mans  estate  tliey  may  not 

e  them ;  the  son  and  hcire  is  commonly  sick  of  the  lather,  and  the 

T  Bgain  may  not  well  brook  his  eldest  son ;  inde  simuUates,  pltrumgvt 

•t  ruimicitio! ;  but  that  of  princes  is  most  notorious,  as  when  uier 

is  (if  I  may  so  call  them)  successours,  emulatora,  subjects,  or  such 

re  ofiended.     '  Omttis^ue  potenlas  impatieiiB  tontoTlit  eril :    Thetf 

Umipitwiu^lest  their  auf/wrilif  skuuld  be  diminished,  "'as  one  observes: 

M  Comioeud  hath  it,  "  It  cannot  be  expressed  what  slender  euutrs  they 

■  of  their  tjriefe  and  tvapition.o,  secret  disease ,  that  commenlg  larkesand 
dn  in  princes  families.     Sometimes  it  is  for  their  honour  onely  ;  as  that  ^  I 

"f  Adrian  the  emperour,  °  that  killed  all  his  emulalori.  iiaa\  envied  David ; ' 
t '  Mnitian  Agricola,  because  he  did  excell  him.  obscure  his  honour  as  he  thought, 
l>p*e  his  fame,  Juno  turned  Prtetus  daughters  iuto  kine,  for  tliat  they  con- 
1  ri.j^  with  her  for  beauty  :  Cyperissse  king  Eteocles'  cliildren,  were  envied  of 
!'!<'  goddvMes  for  their  excellent  good  parts,  and  dancing  amongst  the  rest, 
-  <  th  P  Constantine;  and  for  that  cause,  flung  dotone  headlong  from  heaven, 
I  ■•'/  bmried  in  a  pit ;  but  the  earth  took  pily  of  them,  and  biaught  omt  eg- 
I  TU  trees  to  preserve  their  memories.  i  Niobe.  Arachiie,  and  Maraias  can 
Itatifie  as  much.  But  it  is  most  grievous  when  it  is  Ibr  a  kingdoms  it  self^  or 
mattcn  of  commodity,  it  produceUi  lamentable  cITects,  especially  amongst  ty- 
rants, in  despotico  imperia,  and  such  as  are  more  feared  then  beloved  of  their 
Mibjects,  that  get  and  keep  their  soveraignty  by  force,  and  fear.  '  Quod  civi- 
hvt  Itnere  te  invitis  sciai,  i(C.  as  Phalaiis,  Dionysins,  Penarder  held  tfaeits. 
For  though  feare,  cowardise  and  jealousie,  in  Plutarchs  opinion,  be  the  cora- 
moa  causes  of  tyranny,  as  in  Nero,  Caligula,  Tiberius,  y«t  moM  take  titem  to 
be  ayoiptomes.  For  *  what  slave,  what  hanymam  (as  Bodine  well  expremeth 
this  passion,/.  2.  c.  5.  derep.)  can  ao  enielly  torture  a  condemned  per  tun,  as 
this  feare  and  saspilion  ?  Feare  of  death, infamie, torments,  are  those  furies 
and  Dutluree  that  cexe  and  diiquiet  tyrants,  and  torture  them  day  aitdniyht, 
wilk  ptrprtaali  terrorsand  ajf'riijhts,  envy,  >atpi(ion,feitre,  desire  of  revenge, 
amd  a  ihoHsand  such  disagreeing  perturbations,  tarn  and  affriijht  the  soule 
««/  ftf  the  hinges  of  he'ttlh  ;  and  more  grievousiy  wound  and  pierve,  then 
those  cruet  masters  can  exasperate  and  vexe  their  prentisei  or  servants, 
with  rlihbes.  whippes,  chai«f.s  and  tortures.  Many  terrible  examples  we  have 
■u  thi*  kinde,  amongst  the  Tutkps  especially,  many  jealous  outrages;  'Solimus 
killed  Corniitus  his  yf«>ge9t  brother,  five  of  his  nephewes.  Musupha  Basaa, 
dnd  diver*  others.  "  B.iju/^t ,  the  second  Turke,  jealous  of  the  valour  and  great- 
■  I.  *s  of  Acmct  Bassa.  oaiised  him  to  l>e  sinine.  •  Solyman  the  magnificent  mar- 
i  red  his  own  son  Mustapha:  nnd 'tis  an  ordinary  thing  amongst  them,  to  raaire 


I 
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any  tlieirbrotJiCT*,  oraoycomprliton,  altbe  fini 
■U  tbc  •olenmity  tlit}i  uae  ■(  llii-tr  falhun  fyneraliL 
jeklou*  Tory,  dii)  Hcrocle  uf  old  commit  in  Junr,  wh 
dren  of  >  jetttt  uU  ?  '  Vulcns,  Uie  Finperout  in  Coi 
no  man  tdivr  of  (fuality  in  biii  kingilumc  that  bad 
Tbnodoli,  Tli«>gn(Mii,  Tbi-oUoaii,  Thmduli,  &c 
bcmtr,  bpcnuttt^  u  wizard  told  him  thai  niinie  tbould  m 
wbnl  furiou«  deoi^M  liatb  'Jo.  Bosiliu*,  tliat  Mua 
bte  t  ll'n  »  wonder  to  trad  tliat  ilninge  luspiiion,' 
Claudiu*  Ctrva,  and  of  Domitiun  ;  ihey  were  nfnuf 
And,  wlucli  Herodiun  r^mrts  of  Antuninui  aad  Gd 
then ;  the  one  could  not  endure  so  mucli  aa  the  ot)>en 
liim,hischiefv«tlbllowcrB,nndBll  that  belonged  In  hill 
'  Maiiminut  percticing  himidlfe  to  A«  odiout  to  M 
eomt  to  that  height  af  honour  (Hi(  of  bale  bfffi*t 
tiuant  purtrttagc  vrtmld  be  objected  to  kim,  catuedi 
tiobly  detctnded,  to  be  ilaine  in  a  jealou*  hnmour, 
ofAUiwnder,  hitpredecei*or,oul  ofilooret.andtlt 
thty  litmtHted  their  maitert  death,  tuipecting  tht 
love  theif  bare  to  him.  When  Alexander  in  hia  t 
deare  friend,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  saw  now,  (sail 
in  liii  subjects  hearts,  none  durst  talk  with  him  ;  | 
himselfe,  leat  tliey  should  attempt  as  much  on  him, 
to  many  icilde  beasli  in  a  nildemeu,  one  a/raide  i 
■tones  aAbrd  us  many  notable  examples.  *Heury  ti 
of  Henry  of  Loraine  duke  of  Guise,  Anno  1588,  a 
iobiaowa  chamber.  'Lewes  tlie  eleventh  was  sa 
trust  bis  children ;  every  man  about  bim  he  Buspfl 
stnnge  tricks  Comineus  tellelh  of  hiui.  How  J8| 
*  fourth  of  king  Richard  the  second,  so  long  as  he  li 
and  of  his  own  son  Henry,  in  his  later  dayes  I  which] 
came  to  vtsite  his  faiher  in  his  sicknesse,  in  a  wat 
oilet  holes,  and  with  needles  sticking  in  them,  (a» 
and  to  pacified  bis  suspitiotts  father,  after  some  sn 
which  be  had  used  to  thai  purpose.  Perpetual  impn 
■iduke  of  Normandy,  in  the  dayes  of  Henry  the  firtl( 
■ome  persons,  with  such  like  edicts  and  probibitiona; 
In  ■  word  (*as  he  said)  three  things  cause  Jealousis 
treasoFe,  a  feirewife:  or  where  there  isacrackt  title* 
exactions.  In  our  state,  as  being  freed  from  all  i 
we  may  be  most  secure  and  happy  under  the  raig 

'NurxnuMbUhliidcbuilMiiiUDODe.  I         BtURir- 
Bul  tn  til  hu  propl*  iuit»~Uj  1  Jslmii. » 

AivlDMUtlbnnbiiirbr  IhrUlpnilHw,  Tlwprtlii 

W-Mth  Km  •ifoaiii  M  pl»«rt  w«tbU».  I         [•Iwlduf. 

But  I  tvtve,  i  confeue.      These  feqiii vocations,  j< 

which  crucifie  the  soulea  of  men,  are  not  here  prop 

'!  tinction  of  ours  included ;  but  that  alone  which  ts  (a 

I  and  wt■«^^in  they  can  brooke  no  corrival,  or  enduri 

this  jealousic  belongs  us  well  to  bruite  beasts  as  roea 
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t  ViTet,  swans,  doTes,  cockes,  bulls,  &c.  are  jealous  as  well  as  men,  and  as 
mich  moved,  for  foare  of  communion. 


tolo  teUa  J«vtDci»  In  Venns*  ckdm  whmt  mlghtr  battels  make 

ttmutn  mo,  Tour  Taving  bulla*  and  ■tin  for  thdr  berda  lake ! 

ifdl  invella  eenrU  And  barta  and  bucks  that  are  to  ttmorous, 

XI  SMifitaa  dsit  oanoe|>ti  rigna  fliroria.  Will  figbt  and  roare,  if  once  they  be  but  Jealous. 

In  bulb,  hones,  goats,  this  is  most  apparently  discerned,  bulls  especially ; 
in  pascuii  non  (idmittit ;  he  wift  not  admit  another  bull  to  feed  in  the 
pasture,  saith  '  Oppian :  which  Stephanus  Bathorius,  late  king  of  Po- 
•nd,  used  as  an  impresse,  with  that  motto,  Regnum  non  capit  duos.  R.  T.  in 
lis  bfatton  of  jeabusie,  telleth  a  story  of  a  swan  about  Windsore,  that  finding 
I  strange  cocke  with  his  mate,  did  swim,  I  know  not  how  many  miles  after 
Van,  to  kill  him ;  and  when  he  had  so  done,  came  back  and  killed  his  hen ; 
fcoeitaiiie  truth,  he  saith,  done  upon  Thames,  as  many  water-men,  and  neigh- 
bour gentlemen  can  tell.  Fidem  suam  liberet ;  for  my  part,  I  do  beleeve  it 
■uy  bis  true;  for  swans  haye  ever  been  branded  with  that  epithite  of  jealousie. 

J  The  Jealous  swanne  against  his  death  that  slngeth. 
And  eke  the  owle  that  of  death  bode  brlngcth. 

'  Some  say  as  much  of  elephants,  that  they  are  more  jealous  then  any  other 
aeatures  whatsoever ;  and  those  old  Egyptians,  as  '  Pierius  informeth  us,  ex- 
imsK,  in  their  hieroglyphicks,  the  passion  of  jealousie  by  a  camell ;  "^  because 
that  fearing  the  worst  still  about  matters  of  yenery,  he  loves  solitudes,  that 
be  may  enjoye  his  pleasure  alone,  et  in  quoscunque  ohvios  insurgit,  zelotypim 
riMiiclu  agitaiUB^  he  will  quarrel  and  fight  with  whosoever  come  next,  man 
ir  beast,  in  his  jealous  fits.  I  have  reade  as  much  of  ^  crocodiles ;  and  if  Peter 
Martyrs  authonty  be  authentique,  leaat,  BabylanictB  lib,  3.  you  shall  have  a 
ilrari{ge  tale  to  that  purpose  confidently  related.  Another  story  of  the  jealousie 
of  dogs,  see  in  Hieron.  Fabricius  Tr€u:t,  3.  cap,  5,  de  loqueld  animalium. 

But  this  furious  passion  is  most  eminent  in  men ;  and  is  as  well  amongst 
batcbelors,  as  mamed  men.     If  it  appear  amongst  batchelors  we  commonly  ^ 
Ball  them  rivab  or  corrivals,  a  metaphor  derived  from  a  river,  rivales  a  °rivo :  '. 
br  as  a  river,  saith  Acron  in  Hor,  art.  Poet  and  Donat.  in  Ter,  Eunuch,  ': 
dirides  a  common  grounde  betwixt  two  men,  and  both  participate  of  it,  so  is  a  .  ^ 
iroman  indifferent  betwixt  two  suiters,  both  likely  to  enjoye  her ;  and  thence  \  ! 
Domes  this  emulation,  which  breakes  out  many  times  into  tempestuous  stormes,  ;  > 
ind  produceth  lamentable  effects,  murder  it  self,  with  much  cruelty,  many  [  j 
combats.    They  cannot  endure  the  least  injury  done  unto  them  before  ,'  1 


their  mistress ;  and  in  her  defence,  will  bite  off  one  anothers  noses ;  they 
ire  most  impatient  of  any  floute,  disgrace,  the  least  emulation  or  partici- 
pation in  that  kinde.  p  Lacerat  lacertum  Largi  mordax  Memnius.  Memnius 
the  Roman  (as  Tully  tells  the  story  de  oratore  lib,  2.)  being  corrival  with 
Laigus  at  Terracina,  bit  him  by  the  arme,  which  fact  of  his  was  so  famous, 
that  it  afterwards  grew  to  a  proverbe,  in  those  parts.  ^  Pheedria  could  not 
ibide  his  corrival  Thraso  :  for  when  Parmeno  demanded,  numquid  aliud  im- 
oertu  ?  whether  he  would  command  him  any  more  service :  No  more  (saith 
be)  but  to  speake  in  his  behalfe^  and  to  drive  away  his  corrival^  if  he  could, 
Constantine  in  the  eleventh  book  of  his  husbandry,  cap.  1 1 .  hath  a  pleasant 
tale  of  the  pine  tree ;  ''  she  was  once  a  faire  maid,  whom  Pineus  and  Boreas 
two  corrivals,  dearly  sought ;  but  jealous  Boreas  broke  her  neck,  &c.  And 
in  his  18  chapter  he  telleth  anoUier  tale  of*  Mars,  that  in  his  jealousie  slew 
4donis.     Petronius  calleth  this  passion  amantium  furiosam  (Bmulationem^  a 

f  3.  De  anlmA  cap.  de  icl.  AnimaUa  <|aiedain  seloCypii  tangontw,  at  oforeo,  oolanb«,  galU»  tanri,  ftc.  ob 
■ilaia  iniiimiiiiliiiili  *  Seneca.  *Llb.  ILCjaogct.  J  Chancer  in  his  sasiaibly  of  Ibirls.  ^Aldro- 
9mA,  *Ub.  12«         •  SIM  tf mens  dica  las  vfMiMa,  aoUtwUnas  amat,  quo  solas  soli  fiemtaiA  fhiator. 

•OMeodUl  sclotTpl  ct  ozonim  swantissiml,  Ac.  •Qnl  dhrldit  agnm  oonnaaen  i  lade  dedncltnr  ad 

mamtmg       'Ensamschll.  l.csnt.9.ad|g.  9S.       4T».  Eva.  act.  l.se.  1.  MaaasBostramorBato  verbis. 
ttlMBB  VBMteB^oaoad  potaris,  ab  aA  pdlo.         •  FIbm  poaUa  qooadaa  Mt,  ftc.  •  Mais  Batotypas 

I  iaCarftcR. 
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^rious  emulation ;  and  their  symptomes  are  well  expressed  bj  Sir  Jefey 
Chaucer,  in  his  first  Canterbury  tale.  It  will  make  the  neerest  and  dearot 
friends  fall  out ;  they  will  endure  all  other  things  to  bee  common  goods,  lands, 
monySy  participate  of  each  others  pleasures,  and  take  in  good  part  any  dis- 
graces, injuries  in  another  kinde ;  but,  as  Propertius  well  describes  it  in  an 
elegy  of  his,  in  this  they  will  suffer  nothing,  have  no  corrivals. 

<^Ta  mlbl  Tel  ferro  pectxu,  ▼«!  perdc  rcncno,  Tt  dominiun  adnrftto  rebus,  amice,  md 

A  dooinA  taatam  te  inodo  toU«  mtk :  Lecto  te  solom,  leeto  te  dcprecor  oao: 

Te  aodum  Tlte,  te  corporii  esse  Ucebit,  Rlvalem  poMiun  non  ego  fenne  Jotcm. 

Stab  me  with  tword,  or  poyson  ttrong  And  m  my  neerest  dearest  fHcod. 


Give  me  to  woric  my  beae ; 
So  tbon  ooort  not  my  lass,  so  thou 
Fh)m  mistress  mine  refirain. 


I  ever  use  tbee  shaiL 
O  spare  my  love,  to  bave  akmc 
Her  to  my  seif  I  cimve} 


Command  my  selfe,  my  body,  parse,  |     Nay,  Jove  tiimselfe  I'll  not  endare 

As  thine  own  goods  take  all,  |         Hy  rival  for  te  hove. 

This  jealousie  which  I  am  to  treat  of,  is  that  which  belongs  to  married  men,  is 
respect  to  then:  owne  wives ;  to  whose  estate,  as  no  sweetnesse,  pleasure,  lu^ 
pinesse  can  be  compared  in  the  world,  if  they  live  quietly  and  loveingly  togethflr; 
80  if  they  disagree  or  be  jealous,  those  bitter  pils  of  sorrow  and  grief,  diss^teross 
mischieves,  mischances,  tortures,  gripings,  discontents,  are  not  to  be  separated 
fix)m  them.  A  most  violent  passion  it  is,  where  it  taketh  place,  an  unspeakable 
torment,  a  hellish  torture,  an  infernal  plague,  as  Ariosto  cals  it ;  a  fury ^  a  cos- 
Hnualfever  f  full  of  suspition, /care,  and  sorrow ;  a  martyrdome^a  rnvrth-mat' 
ring  monster.  The  sorrow  andgrief  of  heart  of  one  woman  jealous  of  another, 
is  heavier  then  death,  Ecclus,  26. 6.  as  "  Peninnah  did  Hannah,  vexe  her  and 
upbraid  her  sore,  Tis  a  main  vexation,  a  most  intollerable  burden,  a  corrosive  to 
all  content,  a  frenzy,  a  madness  it  self,  as  ^  Benedetto  Varchi  proves  out  of  thst 
select  sonnet  of  Giovanni  de  la  Casa,  that  reverend  lord,  as  he  stiles  him. 

SuBSECT  II. — Causes  of  Jealousie.  Who  are  most  apt.  Idleness,  melan- 
choly, impotency,  long  absence,  beauty,  wantonness,  naught  themselves. 
Allurements  from  time,  place,  persons,  bad  usage. 

Astrologers  make  the  stars  a  cause  or  signe  of  this  bitter  passion ;  and 
out  of  every  mans  horoscope  will  give  a  probable  conjecture  whether  he  will 
be  jealous  or  no,  and  at  what  time,  by  direction  of  the  significators  \U>  their 
several  promissors ;  their  aphorismes  are  to  be  read  in  Albubator,  Pontanos, 
Skoner,  Junctine,  &c.  Bodine  cap.  5.  meth,  hist,  ascribes  a  great  cause  to 
the  country  or  clime,  and  discourseth  largely  there  of  this  subject,  saying, 
that  southerne  men  are  more  hot,  lascivious,  and  jealous,  then  such  as  lire 
in  the  north ;  they  can  hardly  containe  themselves  in  those  hotter  climes, 
but  are  most  subject  to  prodigious  lusts.  Leo  Afer  telleth  incredible  things 
almost,  of  the  lust  and  jealousie  of  his  country  men  of  Africke,  and  especially 
such  as  live  about  Carthage ;  and  so  doth  every  geographer  of  them  in  ^Asia, 
Turkie,  Spaniards,  Italians.  Germany  hath  not  so  many  drunkards,  England 
tobacconists,  France  dancers,  Holland  mariners,  as  Italy  alone  hath  j^ous 
husbands.  And  in  '  Italy,  some  account  them  of  Piacenza  more  jealous 
then  the  rest.  In  y  Germany,  France,  Brittain,  Scandia,  Poland,  Muscovy, 
they  are  not  so  troubled  with  this  ferall  malady,  although  Damianus  a  Goei, 
which  I  doe  much  wonder  at,  in  his  topography  of  Laplande,  and  Herbastein 
of  Russia,  against  the  stream  of  all  other  geographers,  would  fasten  it  upon 
those  northeme  inhabitants.  Altomarius  Poggius,  and  Munster  in  his 
description  of  Baden,  reports  that  men  and  women  of  all  sorts,  go  commoDly 
into  the  bathes  together,  without  all  suspition,  the  name  of  jealousie  (sai^ 
Munster)  is  not  so  much  as  once  heard  of  among  them :  In  Frisland  the  wo- 
men kiss  him  they  drink  to,  and  are  kissed  again  of  those  they  pledge.    The 


*K.T.         *1  Sam.  1.6.        ^  BUaoti  of  3ca\»tuSie.  *  MnUennn  conditio  mlscra  j  iniUaiD  __ 

owiuiit  nlsf  dome  oonctauia  ttvai.        ^TVofttlittAiOBi.       ''^«Rn«civSfftef^»w9!Mi%aiMlociiBMnbalwt. 
Ub.  3.  c,  8. 
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viigtns  in  Holland  go  liand  in  hand  with  yong  men  from  home,  glide  on  the  ice, 
Rich  it  their  hannleas  liberty,  and  lodge  together  abroad  witlioitt  suspition, 
which  rash  Sansovious,  an  Italian,  makes  a  great  signe  of  uiichastity.  In 
France,  upon  small  acquaintance,  it  is  usual  to  court  other  mens  wives,  to 
come  to  their  houses,  and  accompany  them  arme  in  arme  in  the  streets,  with- 
out imputation.  In  the  most  northerne  countries,  yong  men  and  niaids  fami- 
liarly dance  together,  men  and  their  wives,  'which,  Siena  only  excepted, 
Itahana  may  not  abide.  The  *  Greekes,  on  the  other  side,  have  their  private 
bathes  for  men  and  women,  where  they  must  not  come  neer,  not  so  much  as 
see  one  another :  and  as  ^  Bodine  observes  lib,  5.  de  repub.  the  Italians  could 
mever  endure  tkis^  or  a  Spaniard ;  the  very  conceit  of  it  would  make  him  mad  : 
and  for  that  cause  they  locke  up  their  women,  and  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
neer  men,  so  much  as  in  the  *^ church,  but  with  a  partition  between.  He  tcllcth 
moreover,  how  that  when  he  was  embassadonr  in  England^  he  heard  Men- 
ioza^  the  Spanish  legatey  finding  fault  with  it,  as  a  filthy  custome  for  men 
amd  women  to  sit  promiscuously  in  churches  together :  but  Dr,  Dale,  the  maS' 
Ur  of  the  requests,  told  him  again,  that  it  was  indeed  a  filthy  custome  in 
Spain^  where  they  could  not  contain  themselves  from  lascivious  thoughts  in 
their  holy  places,  but  not  with  us.  Baronius,  in  his  Annals  out  of  Euscbius, 
tmxeth  Licinius  the  emperour  for  a  decree  of  his  made  to  this  effect,  jubens  ne 
viri  simul  cum  mulieribus  in  ecclesid  interesscnt :  for  being  prodigiously  naught 
himself,  aliorum  naturam  ex  sud  vitlosd  mente  spectavit,  he  so  esteemed 
others.  But  we  are  far  from  any  such  strange  conceits,  and  will  permit  our  wives 
and  daughters  to  go  to  tlie  taveme  with  a  friend,  as  Aubanus  saith,  modo  absit 
iascivia,  and  suspect  nothing ;  to  kiss  comming  and  going,  which  as  Erasmus 
writes  in  one  of  his  epistles,  they  cannot  endure.  England  is  a  paradise  for 
women,  and  hell  for  horses ;  Italy  a  paradise  for  horses,  hell  for  women,  as  the 
diverbe  goes.  Some  make  a  question  whether  this  headstrong  passion  rage 
more  in  women  then  men,  as  Montagne  /.  3.  But  sure  it  is  more  outragious 
in  women,  as  all  other  melancholy  is,  by  reason  of  the  weakness  of  their  sexe. 
Scaliger,  Poet.  lib.  cap.  13.  concludes  against  women.  ^Besides  their  incon- 
stancy, treachery,  suspition,  dissimulation,  superstition^ pride,  (for  all  women 
are  by  nature  proud)  desire  of  soveraignty ,  if  they  be  great  women  (he  gives 
instance  in  Juno)  bitterness  andjealousie  are  the  most  remarkable  affections. 


•  Scd  ncmie  ftilTns  aper  roedii  tain  AiItus  in  Iri  est, 
ulnuaeo 


Tyger»  bore,  bear,  riper,  lioneaa, 
A  womant  fiiry  cannot  expreu. 


Fulmiiaeo  rapidos  dum  rotat  ore  canes. 
Nee  Ico,  Stc. 

^Some  say  red-headed  women,  pale-coloured,  black-eyed  and  of  a  shril  voice, 
are  most  subject  to  jealousie. 

I  High  colour  In  a  woman  choler  shews, 
Naught  are  they,  peevish,  proud,  malicious ; 
But  worst  of  all,  red,  shrll,  and  Jealous. 

Comparisons  are  odious  ;  I  neither  parallel  them  with  others,  nor  debase  them 
any  more :  men  and  women  are  both  bad,  and  too  subject  to  this  pernicious 
infirmity.  It  is  most  part  a  symptome  and  cause  of  melancholy,  as  Plater 
and  Valescus  teach  us :  melancholy  men  are  apt  to  be  jealous,  and  jealous 
apt  to  be  melancholy. 


^  Pale  jealousie,  childe  of  insatiate  love. 
Of  heart-sick  thoughts  which  melancholy  bred, 
A  bell -tormenting  feare,  no  faith  can  move. 


With  headless  youth  and  errour  voinly  led. 

nove,  A  hellish  tirernut  quenched  but  with 

By  discontent  with  deadly  poyson  fed ; 


A  hellish  tire,  nut  quenched  but  with  bloud. 

If  idleness  concurr  with  melancholy,  such  persons  are  most  apt  to  l>c  jealous ; 


A  mortall  plague,  a  vertue-druwning  noode, 
tin 


•  Fines  Moris,  part.  3.  cap.  2.  •  Boabequlus.  Sands.  ^  Fnt  amore  et  leiotypU  Mrplus  Insanlunt. 

•Aoaf rales  ne  sacra  quldcm  pnblica  fieri  patinntor,  nisi  uierqut  scsus  parietc  medio  divldatur }  et  quum  in 
AagUam,  Inqnit,  legaUonls  cauaft  profectua  cssem,  audlvl  Meodoiam  lesatum  Hbpaoianun  dlcentcin,  turpc 
Msc  viroa  et  foemlnaa,  &c.  <  Idea.  Mulierca  pmterquam  quod  sunt  lafld«,  tusplcaccs,  iocooataal&, 

liiiidlniw.  iinralsrrteM,  aapcnUttoMs,  ttal  potantea,  lalotenUka,  aaorc  sdotypa  tupim  modoa.  •  0?kl. 
2.  da  art.       'Bartallo.       s  R.  T.       »  r.YT 
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'tis  ^  Neviaanas'  note.  An  idle  woman  is  presumed  to  be  lasewiomSf  and  ^ 
jealous.     Mulier  cum  sola  cogitate  male  cogitai :  and  'tis  not  imlikclyy  fv 
they  have  no  other  buainess  to  trouble  thdr  heads  with. 

More  particular  causes  be  these  which  follow.  Impotencj  fint,  when  a  na 
is  not  able  of  himselfe  to  perfonne  those  dues  which  he  oug^t  unto  hb  wife: 
for  though  he  be  an  honest  liver,  hurt  no  man,  yet  Trebius  the  lawyer  msj 
make  a  question,  an  suum  cuigue  trilmatf  whether  he  give  every  one  thor 
owne ;  and  therefore,  when  he  Uikes  notice  of  his  wants,  and  perceives  her  to 
be  more  craving,  clamorous,  unsatiable  and  prone  to  lust  then  is  fit,  he  begw 
presently  to  suspect,  that  wherein  he  is  defective,  she  will  satisfie  her  seife, 
she  will  be  pleased  by  some  other  meanes.  Cornelius  Grallus  hath  ekgantlj 
expressed  this  humor  in  an  epigram  to  his  Lycoris. 

Jarnqoe  lUoalaTCDet  allofqac  req^ililt  mdors, 
Mc  TooBt  imbeUem  decrepitaiiM|iie  Mm8in,Sic. 

For  this  cause  is  most  evident  in  old  men,  that  are  cold  and  drye  by  natni, 
and  married  sued  plenis,  to  yong  wanton  wives.  With  old  doting  Jaiumt 
in  Chaucer,  they  begin  to  mistrust  all  is  not  well ; 

••lie  was  yoDg  sad  he  was  oldt 


And  therefore  he  feared  to  be  a  cuckold. 

And  how  should  it  otherwise  be  ?  Old  age  is  a  disease  of  it  self,  bathsone^ 
full  of  suspition  and  feare ;  when  it  is  at  best,  unable,  unfit  for  such  matteOk 
J  Tarn  apta  nuptiis  quam  bruma  messibus,  as  welcome  to  a  yong  woman  •• 
snow  in  harvest,  saith  Nevisanus :  Et  si  capis  juvenculam^  facii  tibi 
Marry  a  lusty  maid  and  she  will  surely  gralt  homes  on  thy  head.  ^Alt 
are  slippery,  often  unfaitkfull  to  their  husbands ,  (as  JSneas Silvius  episi.  36. 
seconds  him)  but  to  old  men,  most  treacherous  of  all :  they  had  rather  Morlta 
amplexiarier,  lye  with  a  corse  then  such  a  one.  '  Oderunt  ilium  pueti^  coa- 
temnuut  muUeres,  On  the  other  side  many  men,  saith  Hieronymus,are  sqs|»> 
tious  of  their  wives,  "*  if  they  be  lightly  given,  but  old  folkes  above  the  lett. 
In  so  much  that  she  did  not  complain  without  a  cause,  in  °  Apuleius  of  an  oU, 
bald,  bedridden  knave  she  had  to  a  good  man.  Poor  woman  eu  I  a»,  whet 
shall  I  doe  ?  I  have  an  old  grim  sire  to  my  husband,  as  bald  as  a  coute^es 
little  and  as  unable  as  a  childe,  a  bedfull  of  bones,  he  keeps  all  the  doom 
barred  and  locked  upon  me:  wo  is  me,  what  shall  I  doe  ?  He  was  jealous,  sod 
she  made  him  a  cuckold  for  keeping  her  up.  Suspition  without  a  cause,  hsri 
usage  iB  able  of  it  selfe  to  make  a  woman  flye  out,  that  was  otherwise  honol 

•pleraeqiie  honaa  tractatSo  pravaa 
Eaaetedt, 

bad  usage  aggravates  the  matter.  Nam  guando  mulieres  cognoscuni  marittm 
hoc  advertere,  licentius  peccant,  as  p  Nevisanus  holds,  when  a  woman  thiab 
her  husband  watcheth  her,  she  will  sooner  offend;  ^liberius peccant, etmuksr 
omnis  abest,  rough  handling  makes  them  worse :  as  the  good  wife  of  Bstbe 
in  Chaucer  brags. 

In  hia  own  gnaae  I  made  him  Me, 
For  anger  and  for  rtrj  Jealooaie. 

Of  two  extreames,  this  of  hard  usage  is  the  worst.  Tis  a  great  fkah  (for 
some  men  are  uxorii)  to  be  too  fond  of  their  wives,  to  dote  on  uem  as  "^senior 
Deliro  on  his  Fallace,  to  be  too  efieminate ;  or  as  some  doe,  to  be  sick  for 
their  wives,  breed  children  for  them,  and  like  the  *Tiberini,  lye  in  for  them, 
as  some  birds  hatch  eggs  by  turns,  they  do  all  womens  offices.  Cselios 
Rhodiginus  ant.  lect.  Ub.  6.  cap.  24.  makes  mention  of  a  fellow  out  of 

'  Ub.  2.  nnm.  8.  Holler  otloaa  facile  prKamnltnr  Inznrioaa,  et  avpe  aelotypa.  i  Ub.  S.  mok  4 

^  QtBum  omnlhna  Infidelea  foemluet  acnlboa  Infldelinimv.        '  Mlmnermna.        ■■  Viz  aUqm  m 
et  qoam  non  aoapectam  merito  qnla  habeat.  ■  Lib.  6.  de  aur.  aalno.  At  ego  a^acra,  patm  an 

marftnm  nacta>aum»  ddn  cacurratA  calilorem  et  ooovla  pnero  pnmiUorem,  conctam  doaram  acila  et  i 
oMiftoi  cnatodkiittn.        •Chakmcr.       vUb.4.n.  80.       «  Ovid.  2.  de  art.  amaodl.        ^W^mfwammS 

efblMbmooar.  •OalcafnlimaXvQll.T\Viite&«3b^Bi!ovaaia'vut^ 

Ineuhutt,  Ac. 


Mem .  1 .  Sabs.  2.]  Causes  of  JealausU .  ^'j'. 

Seneca,  *  that  waf  so  besotted  on  his  wife,  he  rouit  no-  *fii'-.vr.  ;  nivji*-;   tjy 
of  her  company ;  he  wore  her  scarfe,  wheu  Iht  wen'  aimrdf     im;7     'u    i»*5^r 
and  would  never  drinke  bat  in  that  cup  she  be^dt  hrs:      V^  *  uw  ui^f'-  Mf.-; 
fMidluig*,  that  are  their  wives  packhoreee  and  siav^ .  >  nun  rjruv  ma  tan  ujL<r 
mnum  saam,  as  the  comical  poet  hatij  it.  tij*rr<  '  n'  frt*s<xir'  frii»r"  t* 
then  to  let  his  wife  domineer )  to  carr^'  her  iiiufi'.    u^r:   » u'  vet      fr   it^' 
the  breeches,  lay  out,  spende  and  do  wiiai  sin.  wJ    sr'   ^n'  '.vtiM    «»)i. 
dier,  when  she  will,  they  give  consent. 


liki  Bf  ■■lb;  Md  do  ym  bcv.  good  niOD  ^  --^  *■  ytmvt'  pttluNi  .  iHlitui-.-iu^    iiwua«t 

fh*  ■•  r^Hl,  Md  cnnr  foa  my  BD,  ac.  Cum- .  qor::  Of  MMwv     fti^    vui   Im..  * 


ly  brave  and  worthy  men  have  trespassed  in  tii!>  t.iu*M,  m*(iifj.'  fvfu:  «.c«/'a 
iomsMiica  kite  destruxit  infamia,  9ni  many  uouk  b^udi'^r-^  ;9(i«  K7>.i'ii«rr-  idu 
*  Pliny  notes)  have  lost  their  honour,  ill  beiutr  ux(/r<t  ef  b'jiiiMJi*  «;v»rfr<ij*^.  nt 
thebr  wives.  And  therefore  Cato,  in  Pluuir':i..  uiito*:  <-  i^tt*:*  r*AU  (^r  mr 
ieDow  citiiens,  the  Romans,  we  govern  uU  ti^t  worid  uOrour  nnfj  uur  wtoti 
Qi  home  rule  us.  These  offend  in  one  exinsam*'  uur  iu<.  lidic  un^  Lot  b«:>*fM. 
are  lar  more  offensive  on  the  other.  Ab  jusi  i  '.-au^*  flm^  i>  lun;'  arjaim';*  u' 
citherparty,  when  they  must  of  necessity  b^  iiju'.'i  It OM  uofii*  <)i>  i(t¥ir\er>  piry- 
■cians,  marriners,  by  their  professiouK ;  ur  utii«;rwifr«  hmK*  Ifi\(>i(ju>  iiiipfrniueii! 
joomeyes;  tarry  long  abroad  to  nopurpob*..  iy*  ou*  aur  at*  ^aodm*.'  sii).  uptiL 
Hiall  occasions,  it  must  needs  yeeld  niatt<;?  u^  »u!»piiioi.  m-ii<;i  tufy  uw  tneir 
wives  unkindly  in  the  mean  time,  and  u<^\(r  lcl^•^  a*  ij(/iii«.  r  *yanuu\  um  Ou! 
Bigender  some  such  conceit. 

*Uair«  ri  eoHo,  amiK  tc  eogltat  I'tiiwi  u*  nuMni' luu^  tn'  «'il'  iiMn  tbinkt. 

Am  tiCt  iBvIv  aat  jpotacy  oat  Hilmo  ofaoeqni,  f 'n'  «r  oruur   ■•  cim*  .  v  m  iti  MHUi  pr«tt«  minJu. 

Il  tfU  bow  CMC  ■OB.  qanm  tBA  ut  mok-  **!  i»  »<r:   mti  tuv*    v  «■■>  i^iuvvt  uf  bviim. 

Wnii'r  tu*    puv  amuj*  ,  uuti   iMr*-  f  ul!  11   ai  hcniH 

Hippocrates,  the  physician,  had  a  smack  uf  tin::  diwsa;^;;  fur  w'ii«^i.  ti*  wah  v* 
go  nom  home  as  far  as  Abdera.  and  boin*  ijiu*:i  !<:iiiuu  '-iti*^  n^  Or«f«"» .  li' 
writ  to  his  friend  Dionysius  rif  at  l«ast  tiiuM  '•:\iisUt»  U  iii>  -to  over  :,',•*  hu 
wife  in  his  absence,  (as  A  polio  viX  a  lavi^ii  v.-  watrii  iii^  ^.u^)Ilt^  uUiifturjh 
die  Uved  in  his  house  un.th  her  fuii^r  and  motiit-r.  wk'/ni  h*.  kwv  vmlfj 
\aoe  a  care  of  her ;  yet  that  would  not  bo*x.^Ju  hu  jeaiouni' .  iu  v^nulrj  huvt 
Us  apeciail  friend  JHonysiuK  to  dwell  in  hu  lnws*.  udh  lur .  all  th'  ttw  f,f 
Us  peregrination^  and  to  observt  iier  Oehuviuur ,  hou  nk*  tsurrnji  i,rr  hf  If  tn 
her  husbands  absence;  and  that  hlit  did  not  lust  after  otU^r  m'v  '  f  tn 
a  woauia  had  need  to  have  an  oveneer  tv  keep  ker  honetf  .  th'tf  art  hntl  htf 
aafare,  and  lightly  given  all.  and  if  they  6e  not  fjurOed  m  ftrttf  nt  ntt  un 
proyned  tree,  they  will  be  full  oj  wilde  OrunvLei.  and  ti'..'j'-9%i'7 rj.it  t.f  „  nuii.it  n 
Especially  in  their  Lusbaud^  abw:ii'A :  tiioui^ii  *ju^.  Luf:rft.ib  vit-rt  ttimi-.  uti-i 
one  Penelope,  yet  Cl^lemnetitra  macie  A^in«:iiiii'jii  i-  'n' t"«{'l .  i<t.*i  ••». 
question  there  be  too  niauy  of  hta  colldlllOll^  If  Om-it  UutAntuAt  tMity  «•.•> 
long  abroad  upon  uuneobbban'  busiii«2W>,  «<^11  x.\t^'\  rii.M  mirjitif  •••  *(  ii«*  y 
run  one  way,  tiieir  wives  at  home  will  f)ye  oui  ^u*aSi*'^  0«"'/  y*  y""  ' '' 
if  present,  and  give  tliem  liOt  iLat  roTiieut  whi'  tj  tJii-v  'invh* .  *  fftittittm  /»7/iHf.» 
max  inviste  noctts  ^ua  per  sonmum  ttunti'ji'rttvf ,  tK«  v  •  utinMt  i«i«l<i*i  i>i  h* 
alone,  or  to  fast  lonif.  ''Peter  Oodfnduk.  jt,  hit  t^fuwl  »!•#•*»'  *fi  J"**  ••*'•*  •*'** 
chapter,  hath  a  storr  out  ot  b*.  A rjUiou***  liJ.  f,i  »  ^mUtMiwn  *»l«"  *»)  "•"• 
good  mans  advice,  would  not  iii»<irlU'  wm»i  Im  *it*  m  •J**^  |#k— »»'»•  ^J'**  '"♦• 
for  his  pains,  die  set  a  pair  of  Lorn-:*  on  tut  Im-^I      »*"•''  «m.»i**'»  Im  I».»Hi. 

!i^S^?^^!CL!!!!r^  •!£••»  a***^***  «»!*»»"♦*'.  **      '  nt\u»uu 
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out  of  Abstemius,  one  perswaded  a  new  married  man,  ^  to  forbear  the  thru 
first  nights,  and  he  should  all  his  life  time  after  be  fortunate  in  cattle ;  bot 
his  impatient  wife  would  not  tarry  so  long :  well  he  might  speede  in  cattle; 
but  not  in  children.  Such  a  tale  hath  Heinaius,  of  an  impotent  and  sbck 
scholler,  a  meere  student,  and  a  friend  of  his,  that  seeing  by  chance  a  fins 
damsel  sing  and  dance,  would  needs  marry  her ;  the  match  was  soon  made, 
for  he  was  yong  and  riche,  genis  gratus^  corpore  glabellus^  arte  multisciuM^ 
etfortund  opulentus,  like  that  Apollo  in  ^  Apuleius.  The  first  night,  having 
liberally  taken  his  liquor  (as  in  that  countrey  they  do)  my  fine  scholler  was  lo 
fusled,  that  he  no  sooner  was  laid  in  bed,  but  he  fell  flEist  asleep,  never  waked 
till  morning,  and  then  much  abashed,  f;t/rpuret>  ybrmosa  rosis  cum  Auron 
ruberety  when  the  faire  morn  with  purple  hue  'gan  shine,  he  made  an  excuse, 
I  know  not  what,  out  of  Hippocrates  Cous,  &c.  and  for  that  time  it  went 
currant ;  but  when,  as  afterward,  he  did  not  play  the  man  as  he  should  do, 
she  fell  in  league  with  a  good  fellow,  and  whirst  he  sate  up  late  at  his  study 
about  those  criticismes,  mending  some  hard  places  in  Festus  or  Pollux,  came 
cold  to  bed,  and  would  tell  her  stil  what  he  had  done,  she  did  not  much  re- 
gard what  he  said,  &c.  *  Shee  would  have  another  matter  mended  muck 
rather y  which  he  did  not  perceive  was  corrupt:  thus  he  continued  at  his  study 
late,  she  at  her  sport,  alibi  enim  festivas  nodes  agitabat^  hating  all  schoUers 
for  his  sake,  till  at  length  he  began  to  suspect,  and  turne  a  little  yellow,  as 
well  he  might ;  for  it  was  his  owne  fault ;  and  if  men  be  jealous  in  such  cases 
(^  as  oft  it  falls  out)  the  mends  is  in  their  owne  hands ;  they  must  thank  them- 
selves. Who  will  pitie  them,  saith  Neander,  or  be  much  offended  with  such 
wives,  si  decepta  prius  viros  decipianty  et  cornutos  reddant,  if  they  deceive 
those  that  cozened  them  first  ?  A  lawyers  wife  in  ^ Aristeenetus,  because  ber 
husband  was  negligent  in  his  business,  quando  lecto  danda  opera^  threatnedto 
cornute  him  :  and  did  not  stick  to  tell  Philinna  one  of  her  gossips  as  much,  and 
that  aloud  for  him  to  hear :  If  he  follow  other  mens  matters,  and  leave  ki$ 
own,  ril  have  an  orator  shall  plead  my  cause  ;  I  care  not  if  he  know  it. 
A  fourth  eminent  cause  of  jealousie,  may  be  this,  when  he  that  is  deformed, 
I  and  as  Pindarus  says  of  Vulcan,  sine  gratiis  natus,  hirsute,  ragged,  yet  vertu- 
ously  given,  will  marry  some  very  faire  nice  peece,  or  light  huswife,  begins  to 
misdou  bt  (as  well  he  may)  she  doth  not  affect  him.  ^  Lis  est  cum  formd  magna 
pudicitiee ;  beautie  and  honesty  have  ever  been  at  oddes.  Abraham  was 
jealous  of  his  wife  because  she  was  faire  :  so  was  Vulcan  of  his  Venus,  wbeo 
he  made  her  creeking  shooes,  saith  *  Philostratus,  ne  moBcharetur,  sandalio 
scilicet  deferente,  that  he  might  hear,  by  them,  when  she  stirred  ;  which 
Mars  indigneferre,  J  was  not  well  pleased  with.  Good  cause  had  Vulcan  to 
do  as  he  did,  for  she  was  no  honester  then  she  should  be.  Your  fine  faces  have 
commonly  this  fault,  and  it  is  hard  to  finde,  saith  Francis  Philelphus,  in  an 
epistle  to  Saxola  his  friend,  a  rich  man  honest,  a  proper  woman  not  proud  or 
unchast.     Can  she  be  faire  and  honest  too  ? 

^  S»pe  etenim  occtiluit  pictft  »ese  Hydra  sub  herb&. 
Sub  specie  fofhne,  incauto  se  smpe  marito 
Nequam  animus  vendit,  ■ 

He  that  marries  a  wife  that  is  snout-faire  alone,  let  him  look,  saith  *  Barbarus, 
for  no  better  successe  then  Vulcan  had  with  Venus,  or  Claudius  with  Mes- 
salina.     And  *tis  impossible  almost  in  such  cases,  the  wife  should  containe 

'  *  Ne  tribus  prioribus  nocUbus  rem  haberet  cum  eA,  ut  esset  in  pecoribiis  fortunatus,  ab  uxort  mone  in- 
patiente,  8cc.  *>  Totam  noctem  bene  et  pudice  nemini  molestus  dormiendo  transegit ;  mane  autem  qunm 
nnllius  consciui  focinoris  sibi  esset,  et  inertise  puderet,  audisse  se  dicebat  cum  dolore  calculi  solere  earn 
conflictari.  Duo  prccepta  juris  uml  nocte  expressit,  neminem  Ireserat  et  honeste  vixerat,  aed  an  soun 
cuique  reddidisset,  quvri  poterat.    Mudus  opinor  et  Trebatius  hoc  neg&ssent.  lib.  1.  •  Alterins  lod 

emendaUonem  serio  optabat,  quem  corruptum  esse  Ule  non  invenit.  '  Such  another  tale  is  in  Ncaadcr 

de  Jocoguiis  hit  first  tale.       t  Ub.  2.  Ep.  8.  SI  pergit  allenis  negotiis  operam  dare,  sui  negUftna,  crit  »!*«■ 

mibi  onUor  qui  rem  meam  agat.  ^  Ov\d.  ^«x».  «a\.  cotvcoi^  Iqetcba  %v^ia  ^udicitls.  <  EpiR. 

J  Quod  Btrtdertt  i^  cmlctaincntam.       ^  Hoc.  ev\«x.  \^.      ^  I>«  t«  xanieiVV^. \.  «m^.^. 
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or  the  good  man  not  be  jealous.  For  when  he  is  so  defective,  weak,  ill  pro- 
portioned, unpleasing  in  those  parts  which  women  most  affect,  and  she  most 
absolutely  faire  and  able  on  the  other  side,  it' she  be  not  very  vertuously  given, 
how  can  she  love  him  ?  and  although  she  be  not  faire,  yet  if  he  admire  her 
and  think  her  so,  in  his  conceit  she  is  absolute ;  he  holds  it  unpossible  for  any 
Kan  living  not  to  dote  as  he  doth  ;  to  look  on  her  and  not  lust  or  covet,  and  if 
he  be  in  company  with  her,  not  to  lay  siege  to  her  honcstie  :  or  else,  out  of  a 
deep  apprehension  of  his  infirmities,  deformities,  and  other  mens  good  parts, 
oat  of  his  own  little  worth  and  desert,  he  distrusts  himsclfe,  (for  what  is  jealousie 
hat  distrust  ?)  he  suspects  she  cannot  affect  him,  nor  be  so  kinde  and  loving  as 
die  should  ;  she  certainly  loves  some  other  man  better  then  himsclfe. 

^  Nevisanut  lib,  4.  num.  27.  will  have  barrenness  to  be  a  main  cause  of 
jealousie.  If  her  husband  cannot  play  the  man,  some  other  shall ;  they  will 
leave  no  remedies  unassayed,  and  thereupon  the  good  man  growes  jealous.  I 
eould  give  an  instance,  but  be  it  as  it  is. 

I  finde  this  reason  given  by  some  men,  because  they  have  been  formerly 
naught  themselves;  they  think  they  may  be  so  served  by  others  ;  they  turned 
■p  trumpe,  before  the  cards  were  shuffled  ;  they  sliall  have  therefore  legem 
iaiionis^  like  for  like. 

■  Ipse  miter  docni,  quo  posset  ludere  pscto  I      Wretch  as  I  was,  I  taught  her  bad  to  be, 

Costodes,  eheu  nunc  premor  arte  mel !  |     And  now  mine  owne  »lye  tricks  arc  put  on  me. 

Mala  mens,  malus  animus,  as  the  saying  is,  ill  dispositions  cause  ill  suspitions. 

*  There  Is  none  jealous,  I  durst  pawne  my  life,  I  And  for  that  he  himself  hath  gone  ajilray, 

Bat  be  that  bmth  deAlM  anothers  wife  :  |  He  straightway  thinks  his  uife  will  tread  that  waye. 

To  these  two  above  named  causes,  or  incendiaries  of  this  rage,  I  may  very 
well  annex  those  circumstimces  of  time,  place,  persons,  by  which  it  cbbes  and 
flowes,  the  fewell  of  this  furie,  as  p  Vives  truely  observes ;  and  such  like  acci- 
dents or  occasions,  proceeding  from  the  parties  themselves,  or  others,  which 
much  aggravate  and  intend  this  suspitious  humour.  For  many  men  are  so 
lasciviously  given,  either  out  of  a  depraved  nature,  or  too  much  liberty,  which 
they  do  assume  unto  themselves,  by  reason  of  their  grcatnesse,  in  that  they 
are  noble  men,  (for  licentia  peccandi,  ct  multitudo  peccandum  arc  great  mo- 
tives) though  their  own  wives  be  never  so  faire,  noble,  vertuous,  honest,  wise, 
able  and  well  given,  they  must  have  change. 

1  Qui  cam  legitiml  jtmguntur  fu-dere  lecti, 
Virtute  egregiis,  facieque  domoque  puellis, 
Scorta  tamen,  fa-dasque  lupas  in  fomice  quierunt, 
EC  per  adnlterium  nova  carpere  gaudla  tentant. 

Quod  licet  ingratum  est,  that  which  is  ordinary  is  unpleasant.  Nero  (saith 
Tacitus)  abhorred  Octavia  his  own  wife,  a  noble  vertuous  lady,  and  loved 
Acte,  a  base  quean  in  respect.  ^  Cerinthus  rejected  Sulpitia,  a  noble  mans 

daughter,  and  courted  a  poore  servant  maid. tnnta  est  aliend  in  mcsse 

voluptas,  for  that  *siolne  waters  be  more  pleasant :  or  as  Vitellius  the  cm- 
perour  was  wont  to  say,  Jucundiorcs  amores,  qui  cum  periculo  habentur ; 
like  stolne  venison,  still  the  sweetest  is  that  love,  which  is  most  ditlicultly 
attained  :  they  like  better  to  hunt  by  stealthe  in  another  mans  walk,  then  to 
liave  the  fairest  course  that  may  l>c,  at  giune  of  their  own. 

*  Asivicc  ut  in  ciiio  modo  Kol,  mmlo  Luna  ministrel, 
Sic  etiam  nobis  una  puclla  |)arum  est. 

As  Sun  and  Sloone  in  heaven  change  their  counie. 
So  they  change  iuvvR,  though  uflcn  to  the  wiirw. 

Or  that  some  faire  object  so  forcibly  moves  them,  they  cannot  contain  them- 
selves, be  it  heard  or  seen  they  will  be  at  it.  "  Nessus  the  Centaure,  was  by 
agreement,  to  carry  Hercules  and  his  wife  over  the  river  Evenus;  no  sooner 

■  Cum  stcriles  sunt,  ez  mntatinne  vlri  se  putaot  conripere.  "Tibullus  eleg.  6.  •  Withers  Sat. 

»S.  de  AnlmA.  Crctcit  ac  deiTesdt  telotypfa  cum  personis,  locli,  lemporibus,  negotlls.  «Marullua. 

'  TtbaUits  Epig.  •  Pror.  ».  17.  *  Propcrt.  rieg.  2.  "  Ovid.  Ub.  9.  Met.  Pausanlaa.  Strabo.  Quum  cr«. 
rlt  Imbrlbns  hyemallbus,  Delaoiram  snsclpit,  Ilcrculcm  naado  aequl  Jubct. 


Who  being  match*d  to  uives  most  vertuous. 
Noble  and  fair,  fly  out  lascivious. 
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had  he  set  Deianira  on  the  other  ude,  but  he  would  hare  offered  Tioleiioe  unto  1 
her,  leaving  Hercules  to  s¥rini  over  as  he  could :  and  though  h&  hmbiiA  \ 
was  a  spectator,  yet  he  would  not  desist  till  Hercules  with  a  pojaoaed  amiw  ' 
shot  him  to  death.  ^  Neptune  saw  by  chance  that  Thessaiian  Tyro,  Eoaip- 
pius  wife ;  he  forthwith,  m  the  furie  of  his  lust,  counterfeited  her  husbanii 
habit,  and  made  him  a  cuckold.  Tarquin  heard  CoUatine  commend  his  wife,  aai 
was  so  fiaur  enraged,  that  in  midst  of  the  night  to  her  he  went.  ^Tlieseusstob 
Ariadne,  vt  rapuit,  that  Trazenian  Anaxa,  Antiope,  and  now  being  oU, 
Helena,  a  girle  not  yet  ready  for  an  husband.  Great  men  are  most  part  tin 
affected  all,  as  an  horse  they  neigh,  saith  *  Jeremiah,  after  their  neighbom 
wives ;  ■  tc^  msd  pullus  adhinnii  equd.  And  if  they  be  in  company  with 
other  women^  though  in  their  own  wives  presence,  they  must  be  courting  and 
dallying  with  them.  Juno,  in  Lucian,  complains  of  Ju|Mter  that  he  was  stil 
kissing  Ganymede  before  her  face,  which  did  not  a  Httle  o£fend  her :  and  be- 
sides he  was  a  counterfeit  Amphitryo,  a  bull,  a  swan,  a  golden  showre,  ui 
plaid  many  such  bad  pranks,  too  long,  too  shameful  to  relate. 

Or  they  care  little  for  their  0¥m  ladies,  and  tear  no  lawes,  they  dare  fiedy 
keep  whores  at  their  wives  noses.  Tis  too  frequent  with  noblemen  to  be 
dishonest;  pietas^  probitas,  fidet^  privata  bona  sunt^  as  ^  he  said  long  since; 
piety,  chastity,  and  such  like  vertues,  are  for  private  men  :  not  to  be  muck 
looked  after  in  great  courts :  and  what  Suetonius  said  of  the  good  princes  of 
his  time,  they  might  be  all  engraven  in  one  ring,  we  may  truely  hold  of  chait 
potentates  of  our  age.  For  great  personages  mU.  fiimiliarly  run  out  in  tbii 
kinde,  and  yeeld  occasion  of  offence.  '  Montague,  in  his  essay es,  gives  in- 
stance in  GsBsar,  Mahomet  the  Turke^  that  sack^  Gonstantinople,  ao^  Ladit- 
laus  king  of  Naples,  that  besieged  Florence :  great  men,  and  great  souldiefB, 
are  commonly  great,  &c.  probatum  est^  they  are  good  doers.  Mars  and  VeniH 
are  equally  ballanced  in  their  actions. 

•  MlUtifl  in  galeA  nidiim  ftctn  columlMe,  I        ▲  dofc  wltiitn  a  hwMJ  piece  nuMie  her  mi^ 

Apparet  Marti  quam  ait  arnica  Veniie.  |         Twizt  Man  and  Venas  aee  an  inteieat. 

Especially  if  they  be  bald,  for  bald  men  have  ever  been  suspitious  (reade  more  in 
Aristotle  sect,  ^.prob,  19.)  as  Galba,  Otho,  Domitian,  and  remarkable  Csaar 
amongst  the  rest.  ^  Urbani,  servate  uxoreSy  mcechum  calvum  adducimut; 
besides,  this  bald  Ceesar,  saith  Cureo  in  Sueton,  was  omnium  muliermm  mr; 
he  made  love  to  Eunoe  queen  of  Mauritania,  to  Gleopatra,  to  Posthumia  wife 
to  Sergius  Sulpitius,  to  LoUia  wife  to  Gabinius,  to  TertuUa  of  Crassus,  and 
to  Mutia  Pompeys  wife ;  and  I  know  not  how  many  besides.  And  well  he 
might,  for  if  all  be  true  that  I  have  reade,  he  had  a  licence  to  lye  with  whom 
he  list.  Inter  alios  honores  Casari  decretos  (as  Sueton.  cap,  52.  de  Julio, 
and  Dion  lib,  44.  relate)  yu<  illi  datum,  cum  quibuscunque /ioenUnis  se  jim- 
gendi.  Every  private  history  will  yeeld  such  variety  of  instances :  othenriie 
good,  wise,  discreet  men,  vertuous  and  valiant,  but  too  faulty  in  this.  Pri- 
amus  had  fifly  tons,  but  seventeen  alone  lawfully  begotten.  ^  Philippus  bonus 
left  fourteen  bastards.  Laurence  Medices,  a  good  prince  and  a  wise,  bat, 
saith  ^  Machiavel,  [Prodigiously  lascivious.  None  so  valiant  as  Castruccius 
Gastrucanus,  but  as  the  said  author  hath  it,  *none  so  incontinent  as  he  wss. 
And  'tis  not  only  predominant  in  grandies,  this  fault ;  but  if  you  will  take  a 
great  mans  testimony,  'tis  familiar  with  every  base  souldier  in  France,  (and 
elsewhere  1  think)  This  vice  (saith  ^  mine  author)  is  so  common  wiik  us  in 
France f  that  he  is  of  no  accompt,  a  meer  coward,  not  worthy  the  name  of  a 
souldier,  that  is  not  a  notorious  whore  master.  In  Italy,  he  is  not  a  gentleman, 

V  Ludan.  torn.  4.         *  Plutarch.         *  Cap.  5.  8.        '  Seneca.        ■  Lib.  2.  cap  38.        *PetfOiil«a  Oitil. 

^  Soetoo.       •  Pontna  Heater  vitA  ^}qs.       '  Lib.  8.  Flor.  hist.  Dux  omnium  optimos  cC  w'rntiarimnii  ted 

ia  n  veoercA  prodigiotai.  •  Vita  Caitniccil.  Idem  uzorea  maritifl  abalienaTit.  'ScacUliia  lib.  S.  de 

Mfrab.  GWioniiB.    Ita  nnne  ainid  \«^t!W»  oYnlioNM  \kOc  vyi^iraaa«  -ox  xraUSraa  fen  ^^reUi  alt,  cC  Igawoa  waUm, 

qui  turn  In  fcorUtloiit  matlnw  exodliit,  «i  tAralUxNo. 
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\  boide*  his  wife  hatfa  not  a  couitisan  and  a  mistress.  'TIs  no  marvail 
t,  if  poore  women  in  such  cases  be  jealous,  when  they  shall  see  themselves 
'IcMly  neglected,  contemned,  loathed,  unkindly  used  :  their  disloyal  hus- 
b  to  eDteitain  others  in  their  rooms,  and  many  times  to  court  ladies  to  t 
:  other  mens  wives  to  wear  their  Jewels:  how  shall  a  poore  woman  in 
h  K  caK  moderate  her  passions  ?  *  Quit  libi  nunc.  Dido,  cernenti  lalia 
■■«  f  How  on  the  other  side  shall  a  poore  man  contain  himself  from  this 
I  nuUadie,  when  he  shall  see  so  manifest  signes  of  his  wives  inconstancy  ? 
M  aa,  like  Milos  wife,  she  dotes  upon  every  yong  man  she  sees ;  or  as  ^  Mar- 

I  Sola, deierto  Kquitur  CHliim   marilo.      Though  her  husband  be 

T  and  tall,  faire  and  lovely  to  behold,  able  to  give  contentment  to  any 
'Oman,  yet  she  will  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit :  Juvenals  Iberina  to  ait 
',  ahe  b  as  well  pleased  with  one  eye,  as  one  man.  If  a  yone  gallant  come 
Pb^diaoce  into  her  presence,  a  fastidious  brisk,  that  can  wear  his  cloaths  well 
]  ■  fuhktn,  with  a  locke,  gingling  spur,  a  feather,  that  can  cringe,  and  withal 
complement,  court  a  gentlewoman,  she  raves  upon  him,  0  what  a  lovely 
i-roptr  man  he  wat,  another  Hector,  an  Alexander,  a  goodly  man,  a  demi' 
J '  <i,  how  sweetly  he  carried  himselfe,  with  how  comely  a  grace,  tic  oculot,  tie 
'Ic  BuinHt,  ticora/erebat,  how  neatly  he  did  wear  his  cloaths  I  ■  Quam  lete 
urt  Jerent,  quam  forii  peclore  el  armis  I  how  bravely  did  he  discourse,  ride, 
sing  and  dance.  Sic.  and  then  she  begins  tofoath  her  husband,  rfpu^nanfoi- 
calatur,  to  hate  him  and  his  filthie  beard,  his  goatish  complexion,  as  Doris  said 
of  Polyphemus, '  Totut  ijtd  laniem,  lotut  ut  hircut  del,  he  is  a  rammy  ful- 
•ome  fellow,  a  goblin  faced  fellow,  he  smels,  he  stinkes,  £t  cepat  timvl  al- 

liumque  racial ti  qaanda  ad  Ihalamum,  SfC.  how  like  a  dizard,  a  foole, 

an  asse  he  looks,  how  like  a  clowne  he  behaves  himselfe  !  ^  she  will  not  come 
Dctr  him  by  her  good  will,  hut  wholly  rejects  him,  as  Venus  did  her  fuliginous 
Vulcan,  at  Ia:*t,  ffec  Deut  huiic  mentd,  Dea  nee  dignala  cabiti  ett.  So  did 
Lucreiia  a  lady  ofSenea,  after  she  had  but  seen  Eurialus,  an  Eurialum  toiaft- 
rtba'ar,  domum  reversa,  ^c.  she  would  not  hold  her  eys  ofThim  in  his  presence. 
— '  Tanlum  egregio  decut  enitel  ore,  and  in  his  absence  could  think  of  none 
but  him.  odit  virum,  she  loathed  her  husband  forthwith,  might  not  abide  him. 

and  sought  all  opportunity  to  see  her  sweet- heart  again.    Now  when  the  good 
roan  shall  observe  his  wite  so  lightly  given,  to  be  so  fret,  and  familiar  wi/A 
tpcry  gallant,  her  immodetty  and  uianlonnes*  (as"Camerarius  notes)  it  must 
needs  yield  matter  of  suspicion  to  him,  when  she  still  pranks  up  her  self  be- 
yond her  meanes  and  fortunes,  makes  impertinent  journeys,  unnecessary  visi- 
tations,  states  ont  so  long,  with  such  and  such  companions,  so  frequently  goes    > 
tu  playes,  masks,  leasts,  and  alt  publique  meetings,  shall  use  such  immodest "   I 
geatures,  free  speeches,  and  withal  shew  some  distast  of  her  own  husband ;  how   ' 
^^M  be  cbuBC,  though  he  were  another  Socrates,  but  be  suspitious,  and  in- 
^^■etly  jealous  ?  f  Socraticat  tandem  faciei  Irantcendere  melas;  More  espe- 
^^|Bly,  when  he  shall  take  notice  of  their  more  secret  and  slye  tricks,  which  to 


1 


Ittute  their  husbands  they  commonly  use,  (dum  ludit,  ludos  hetc  tefacil) 

■        ■    "      ail  m 


y  pretend  love,  honour,  chastity,  and  seem  to  respect  them  before  all  men 
og,  saints  in  shew,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemple,  they  will  not  so  much 
u  look  upon  another  man,  in  his  presence;  iso  cnasT,  so  religious,  and  so 


liriag,  saints  in  shew,  so  cunningly  can  they  dissemple,  they  will  not  so  much 
u  look  upon  another  man,  in  his  presence;  iso  cnasT,  so  religious, 
devout,  they  cannot  endure  tlie  name  or  sight  of  a  quean,  an  harlot.  oi 


bcf  I  and  in  their  outward  carriage  are  most  loving  and  officious,  will  kiw 
ibeit  husband,  and  bang  alMjut  his  neck,  (dear  husband,  sweet  husband)and 

*n^  Jb.  t.        ■EpIi.B.  Uli,  4,        <V[r«.4.  J!b.        IBkuiiiIiu  ill.        '.SsHiSUHnf,        'VLrt.*. 
JBb.       ^      ^'S,  OrKo  ftlnumUUi.  •Conl. ;!.  ra.M.  optr.  iuIkU.    Hulteita  UUrliu  tI  hmllUrtoi 

Bin  mUevuliI,  conlmuilonn  puum  •mvunOK,  iMtui  \iMm(I«eL,  *>t.  'MoCnk 
I(  att*  hM,  It  aol  pnjodldKl  to  honol  intmnt. 


iki 
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with  a  composed  countenaDce,  salute  him,  especially  when  he  comes  home, 
or  if  he  go  from  home ;  weep,  sigh,  lament,  and  take  upon  them  to  be  liek 
and  swoune,  (like  Jocundos  wife  in  '  Ariosto,  when  her  husband  was  to  dqpait) 
and  yet  arrant,  &c.  they  care  not  for  him, 

Aye  me,  the  thougbt  (qnoth  she)  makes  me  so  fttld. 
That  scarse  the  breath  abldeth  in  my  brest ; 
Peace,  my  sweet  love  and  wife,  Jocundo  said, 
And  weeps  as  Cut,  and  comforts  her  his  best,  &c. 
All  this  might  not  asswage  the  womans  pain : 
Need  must  I  dye  before  you  come  again, 
Nor  how  to  keep  my  life  I  can  derise  $ 

And  yet  for  all  these  counterfeit  tears  and  protestations,  Jocundo  coming  back 
in  all  haste,  for  a  Jewell  he  had  forgot. 

His  chast  and  yoke-fellow  he  found, 
Yok't  with  a  knare,  all  honesty  neglected ; 
Th*  adulterer  sleeping  very  sound, 

Thus  can  they  cunningly  counterfeit,  as  »Platina  describes  their  customes, 
kiss  their  husbands y  whom  they  had  rather  see  hanging  on  the  gallowes ;  and 
swear  they  love  him  dearer  then  their  own  lives,  whose  soule  they  would  not 
ransome  for  their  little  dogs ; 


The  doleftd  dayea  and  nIgfaU  I  shaU 

From  meat  my  month,  from  sleep  will  keep  siiat 

eys,  &c. 
That  Terr  night  that  wvot  before  the  oMMnrow, 
That  he  had  pointed  surely  to  depart, 
Jocundos  wife  was  sick,  and  swooa'd  for  wanow 
Amid  his  armea,  so  heaVy  was  her  heart. 


Yet  by  his  flux  waa  eaaUy  detected: 

A  beggars  brat  bred  l>y  him  ftom  his  ciadle, 

And  now  was  riding  oq  hia  m Biters  pililk 


■similis  si  permntatio  detur. 


Morte  viri  cupiunt  animam  servare  catelle. 

Many  of  them  seem  to  be  precise  and  holy  forsooth,  and  will  go  to  such  a 
'church,  to  hear  such  a  good  man,  by  all  meanes,  an  excellent  man,  whet 
'tis  for  no  other  intent  (as  he  follows  it)  then  to  see  and  to  be  seen,  to  obtem 
what  fashions  are  in  use,  to  meet  some  pander,  bawde,  monke,  frier,  or  t$ 
enlise  some  good  fellow.  For  they  perswade  themselves,  as  "  Nevisanus  shews, 
that  it  is  neither  sin  or  shame  to  lye  with  a  lord  or  a  parish  priest  if  he  bee 
proper  man :  ''and  though  she  kneele  often,  and  pray  devoutly  ,Uis  {sieMi  Pk- 
tina)  not  for  her  husbands  welfare,  or  childrens  good,  or  any  friend,  but  for 
her  sweet'hearts  return,  her  panders  health,  .  If  her  husband  would  have  her 
go,  she  fains  her  self  sick,  ^et  simulat  subito  condoluisse  caput :  her  head  akea, 
and  she  cannot  stir :  but  if  her  paramour  ask  as  much,  she  is  for  him  in  aU 
seasons,  at  all  houres  of  the  night.  ^  In  the  kingdome  of  Malabar,  and  about 
Goa  in  the  East-Indies,  the  women  are  so  subtile,  that  with  a  certain  drink  they 
give  them  to  drive  away  cares  as  they  say,  ^  they  will  make  them  sleep  for 
twenty  foure  houres,  or  so  intoxicate  them,  that  they  can  remember  naught  of 
that  they  saw  done,  or  heard,  and  by  washing  of  their  feet,  restore  themagain, 
and  so  make  their  husbands  cuckolds  to  their  faces.  Some  are  ill  disposed  at 
all  times,  to  all  persons  they  like,  others  more  wary  to  some  few,  at  such  and  sach 
seasons;  as  Augusta,  Li\iQ.,non  nisi  plena  navi  vectorem  tollebat.  But  as  he  said, 

*  No  pen  could  write,  no  tongue  attain  to  tell. 
By  force  of  eloquence,  or  help  ot  art. 
Of  womens  treacheries  the  hundredth  part. 

Both,  to  say  truth,  are  oflen  faulty ;  men  and  women  give  just  occasions  io 
this  humour  of  discontent,  aggravate  and  yeeld  matter  of  suspition  :  but  most 
part  of  the  chief  causes  proceed  from  other  adventitious  accidents  and  circum- 
stances, though  the  parties  be  free,  and  both  well  given  themselves.  Tlie  un- 
discreet  carriage  of  some  lascivious  gallant  {et  e  contra  of  some  light  woman) 
by  his  often  frequenting  of  an  house,  bold  unseemly  gestures,  may  make  a 
breach,  and  by  his  over  familiarity,  if  he  be  inclined  to  yellowness,  cobar 
him  quite  out.  If  he  be  poor,  basely  born,  saith  Benedetto  Varchi,  and  other- 

'  Lib.  28.  BC.  IS.  *  Dial.  amor.  Pendet  ftdlax  et  blanda  circa  oscala  marltl,  quern  in  cnicc,  A  fleri 

posset,  deosculari  yellt.    lUius  vitam  cariorem  esse  su&  jur^urando  affirmat ;  quern  ccrte  n«m  redimcfft 

anim&  catelU  si  posset.  *  Adeunt  templum  ut  rem  dlvinam  audiaot,  ut  ipste  simulant,  sed  rel  ut  moos- 

chum  fratrem,  yei  adulterum  lingn&,  ocuUs,  ad  libidinem  provocent.        *  Lib.  4.  nam.  81.  Ipn»  libi  pirsaa 

dent,  quod  aduiterium  cum  principe  rel  cum  prsmule,  non  est  pudor,  nee  peccatum.  *  lieam  rogat,  noa 

pro  salute  mariti,  fiUl,  cognaV\  yoU  suadptt,  sed  pro  reditu  moechi  si  abett,  pro  yaletmliae   lewMris  li 

tegrotet.       ^^Tlbullufl.       "^OoUrdna  ATtu«df»ciAtv^Ax\d\«OtV«a\.U»ch!often.       yOardaaabHortoMM. 

lib.  2.  cap.  24.     Dattiram  bertiam  ^ocai  e\  A«MnttAt.   T»m  v"««2&w»  ««»lV  hA.  ^nsmma.  t&nSSems^  at  firti 

faebrfcnt  per  24  horaa.Uquore  q\iodifltt,n\ti\b\\  Y\A«aaVw«K^^*w,^«n^^     ^x— *^-* —^ — 

md  Me  raptitaiint,  &c.       *  Ariosto,  \»» . ».  %t.  7*. 
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unhandsome,  he  suspects  liim  the  lesse;  but  if  a  proper  man,  such  as 
Alcibiades  in  Greece,  and  Castruccius  Castrucanus  in  Italy,  well  de- 
■cendedy  commendable  for  his  good  parts,  he  taketh  on  tlie  more,  and  watclieth 
his  doings.     *  Theodosius  the  empcrour,  gave  his  wife  Eudoxia  a  golden  apple 
when  he  was  a  suiter  to  her,  which  she  long  after  bestowed  upon  a  yon<;;:  gal- 
knt  in  the  court,  of  her  especiall  acquaintance.     The  empcrour  espying  this 
apple  in  his  hand,  suspected  forthwith,  more  then  was,  his  wives  dishonesty, 
banished  him  the  court,  and  from  that  day  following  forbare  to  accompany  : 
ber  any  more.     '^  A  rich  merchant  had  a  faire  wife;  according  to  his  custome,  \ 
be  went  to  travell ;  in  his  absence  a  good  fellow  tempted  his  wife  ;  slie  denied  \ 
Um ;  yet  he  dying  a  little  after,  gave  her  a  legacy  for  the  love  he  bore  her.  ; 
At  his  return,  her  jealous  husband,  because  she  had  got  more  by  land  than  lie 
had  done  at  sea,  turned  her  away  upon  suspition. 

Now  when  those  other  circumstances  of  time  and  place,  opportunity  and- 
importunity  shall  concurre,  what  will  they  not  effect  ? 

Falre  opportunitie  can  win  the  coyest  she  that  i«, 

So  wbeiy  he  takes  time,  as  heeMl  l>e  sure  he  will  not  miss : 

Then  he  that  loves  her  gamesome  vein,  and  tempera  toyes  with  art, 

Brings  love  that  swimmeth  in  her  eys,  to  dive  into  her  heart. 

As  at  playes,  masks,  great  feasts  and  banquets,  one  singles  out  his  wife  to 
dance,  another  courts  her  in  his  presence,  a  third  tempts  her,  a  fourth  insinu- 
ates with  a  pleasing  complement,  a  sweet  smile,  ingratiates  himself  with  an  . 
amphibological  speech,  as  that  merry  companion  in  the  ^  satyrist  did  to  his 
Olycerium,  euUidens  et  inferiorem  palmnm  amabiiiter  concutiensy 

Quod  mens  hortus  hahet,  sumas  impune  licebit. 
Si  dederis  nobis  quod  tnus  hortus  hal>et, 

with  many  such,  &c.  and  then  as  he  saith, 

*  She  may  no  while  In  chastity  abide. 
That  is  assaid  on  every  side. 

For  after  a  g:reat  feast,  *  Vino  Sippe  suum  nescit  arnica  virum.  Noah  (saith 
Vierome)  shewed  his  nakedness  in  his  drunkenness,  which  for  six  hundred 
liters  he  had  covered  in  soberness,     I^t  lay  with  his  daughters  in  his  drink, 

as  Cyneras  with  Myrrha,  « guid  enim  Verius  ebria  curat  ?     The  most 

continent  may  be  overcome,  or  if  otherwise  they  keep  bad  company,  they 
that  are  modest  of  themselves,  and  dare  not  offend,  confrmed  by  ''  others^ 
grow  impudent f  and  confident,  and  c/et  an  ill  habit, 

'Alia  quo^tCis  {rmt»  matrimonium  cornimpit, 
Alia  peccana  multas  vult  morbi  habere  sodas. 

Or  if  they  dwell  in  suspected  places,  as  in  an  infamous  inne,  neer  some  stewes, 
near  monkes,  friers,  Nevisanusaddcs,  where  be  many  tempters  and  solliciters, 
idle  persons  that  frequent  their  companies,  it  may  give  just  cause  of  suspition. 
Martial  of  old  enveighed  against  them  that  counterfeited  a  disease  to  go  to  the 
batli ;  for  so,  many  times, 

relicto 

Coi^uge  Penelope  venit,  abit  Helena. 

.£neas  Silvius  puts  in  a  caveat  against  princes  courts,  because  there  be  tot 
formosi  juvenes  qui  promittunt ;  so  many  brave  suiters  to  tempt,  &c.  ^  If 
you  leave  her  in  such  a  place,  you  shall  likely  find  her  in  company  yon  like 
not ;  either  they  come  to  her,  or  she  is  gone  to  them.  ^  Kornmannus  makes 
a  doubting  jest  in  his  lascivious  countrey,  Virginis  illibata  censentur  ne  cnstitas 
ad quam  frequenter  nccedant  scholares  ?  And  Baldus,  the  lawyer,  scoifcs  on, 
quum  scholaris,  inquit,  loquitur  cum  puclld,  non  prasumitur  ei  dicvre,  pater 
noster ;  when  a  scholler  talkes  with  a  maid,  or  another  mans  wife  in  private, 
it  is  presumed  he  saith  not  a  pater  noster.     Or  if  I  shall  see  a  monke  or  frier 

■Upaliu  Polit.  >•  Seneca  lib.  2.  contror.  S.  <  Bodlcher.  Sat.  <Cliaiirer.  •Tibnllua.  'Epist. 
89.  ad  Oceanum.  Ad  uniiis  hone  ebrletatcm  nudat  femora,  qu«e  per  aexcenles  annos  sobrielate  contexerat. 
tinw.  Sat.  13.  k'Nihil  audent  prime,  poat  ab  alHs  conSrmatie,  andacca  et  ronfldentes  aunt,  ubi  semel  vc- 
ncandte  tlroltes  translerint.  ■  Earipldca.  J  De  niter.  cnriaUom.  Ant  aliiun  cum  cl  Inrenicf,  aut  Isse 
■Hum  repcrics.       ^  Cap.  Itf .  dc  Vlif. 
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climbe  up  by  a  ladder  at  midnight  into  a  virgins  or  widdowes  chamber  wmdov, 
I  shall  hardly  think  he  then  goes  to  administer  the  sacraments,  or  to  take  hei 
confession.  These  are  the  ordinary  causes  of  jealousie,  which  are  intended  or 
remitted  as  the  circumstances  vary. 

MEMB.  II. 

SuBSECT.  I. — Symptomes  of  Jealousie ;  fear e^  sorrow ^  nfspt/um,  HroMfe 
actions,  gestures,  outrages,  locking^up,  oathes,  trials,  lawes,  ^. 

Of  all  passions,  as  I  have  already  proved,  love  is  most  violent,  and  of  those 
bitter  potions  which  this  Love-Melancholy  affords,  this  bastard  jealousie  ti  the 
greatest,  as  appears  by  those  prodigious  symptomes  which  it  hath,  and  that  it 
produceth.    For  besides  feare  and  sorrow,  which  is  common  to  all  melancholy, 
anxiety  of  minde,  suspition,  aggravation,  restless  thoughts,  paleness,  meager- 
ness,  neglect  of  business,  and  Uie  like,  these  men  are  mrther  yet  misafifected, 
and  in  an  higher  strain.     Tis  a  more  vehement  passion,  a  more  furious  per- 
turbation, a  bitter  pain,  a  fire,  a  pernicious  curiosity,  a  gall  corrupting  the  my 
of  our  life,  madness,  vertigo,  plague,  hell,  they  are  more  then  ordinarily  dis- 
quieted, they  lose  bonumpacis,  as  *  Chrysostome  observes ;  and  though  thej  be 
nch,  keep  sumptuous  tables,  be  nobly  allied,  yet  miserrimi  omnium  sunt^thej 
are  most  miserable ;  they  are  more  then  ordinarily  discontent,  more  sad,  nikU 
tristius,  more  then  ordinarily  suspitious.    Jealousie,  saith  ™  Vives,  begets  m* 
quietness  in  the  minde,  night  and  day  :  he  hunts  after  every  word  he  heart, 
every  whisper,  and  amplifies  it  to  himself  (as  all  melancholy  men  do  in  other 
matters)  with  a  most  injust  calumny  of  others,  he  misinterprets  every  tkui§ 
is  said  or  done,  most  apt  to  mistake  or  misconstrue  ;  he  pryes  into  every  oor* 
ner,  follows  close,  observes  to  an  hair.     Tis  proper  to  jealousie  so  to  do. 

Pale  hag,  infemall  ftiry,  pleasorat  tmut, 
Enriet  obaenrer,  piyctng  la  ercry  part. 

Besides  those  strange  gestures  of  staring,  frowning,  mnning,  rolling  of  en, 
menacing,  ghastly  looks,  broken  pace,  interrupt,  precipitate,  half-turns.  He 
will  sometimes  sigh,  weep,  sob  for  anger,  Nempe  suos  imbres  etiam  ista  torn- 
trua  fundunt,  swear  and  bely,  slander  any  man,  curse,  threaten,  braule,  scold, 
fight;  and  sometimes  again  flatter, and  speak  Ikire,  ask  forgiveness,  kisseasd 
coll,  condemn  his  rashness  and  folly,  vow,  protest  and  swear  he  will  never  do 
so  again ;  and  then  eflsoons,  impatient  as  he  is,  rave,  roar,  and  lay  about  him 
like  a  mad  man,  thump  her  sides,  drag  her  about,  perchance,  drive  her  oat  of 
doors,  send  her  home,  he  will  be  divorced  forthwith,  she  is  a  whore,  Sec.  by 
and  by,  with  all  submiss  complement  intreat  her  fiure,  and  bring  her  in  again; 
he  loves  her  dearly ;  she  is  his  sweet,  most  kinde  and  loving  wife ;  he  wiS  not 
change,  not  leave  her  for  a  kingdome ;  so  he  continues  off  and  on,  as  the  toy 
takes  him,  the  object  moves  him,  but  most  part  brauling,  fretting,  unquiet  be 
is ;  accusing  and  suspecting  not  strangers  only,  but  brothers  and  sisters,  &- 
ther  and  mother,  neerest  and  dearest  friends.     He  thinks  ¥dth  those  Italians, 

Chi  non  tocca  parentado, 
Tocca  mai  e  rado. 

And  through  feare,  conceives  unto  himself  things  almost  incredible  and  im- 
possible to  be  effected.  As  an  beam  when  she  fishes,  still  pryeing  on  all 
sides ;  or  as  a  cat  doth  a  mouse,  his  eye  is  never  off  hers ;  he  glotes  on  him, 
on  her,  accurately  observing  on  whom  she  looks,  who  looks  at  her,  what  she 
saith,  doth,  at  dinner,  at  supper,  sitting,  walking,  at  home,  abroad,  he  is  the 
same,  still  enquiring,  mandring,  gazing,  listning,  affrighted  with  every  small 
object ;  why  did  she  smile,  why  did  she  pitty  him,  commend  him  ?  why  did 

fRom.  SB.  In  c.  17.  Gen.  Etal  macnia  affluunt  dlTltUs,  &c.  "8.  da  Anlm&.  OnuMa  tocaa,  an 
mtMurrot  captet  lelotypna,  at  ampUAcat  aipiud  m  com  NaoiUva&aiiSmi  de  atnfnlla  cafamnli.  MawJiM 
9t  ad  ptjom  cradcndum  procllTca. 


-    « 


Mem.  2.  Subs.  1.1         Svmj^..4ba  r- JfCUzHur^: 

ahe  drink  twice  to  sucl  *  zl:-i      w- -  :»..  r-jr  :i5j:  ":.  i-asr   - .   Li-uii     i::    t 
whore,  a  wLore.  aa  airiL:  -rii:--:      jL-  '.i^  ix-.  :•  'ii=^=^j.  z.  --:h  !•>•:. 

■  Omnia  me  temnt.  x^gstM  rrr*  ictusKs.  z^r:  I.*  .:  :ul;  i:±'frv  ^r.  1  lj  2£.ir*t. 

Et  mifer  in  nsid  Ktf^i: :r  t**e'  —.-La  *-:  :  j-_  -  tic  r-  .-jp^ 

Me  ladit  ti  190.1*  ta:  akj-  -j^n-j.  zLic^r  -  1-7:--  i  =^  *  r-i  r  r.i::r 

Me  aorttT,  M  raa  ^zi  aiiruir  nn.i  i  ^uri^  -  :«  — hZiirs  :^u  Zi^ri  :.ujr'  ^^ar 

Is't  not  a  niiin  in  "wi— ii,*  i.;::uz.     -i  i:'".  =•■.'—•  :■.■:;  -i  *-:*xJ  ^t":-"-!  i  -   •■    :• 
behinde  the  door,  or  liiij'^Jj-  :■:  -  ?•::::    ''  "-i^is:  :.s>— r.-       jU-  I'l-:  l    .ij. 
itea]  in  at  the  wii,- :^ -s-.:!  ^  !-:.>::  :-  ;..:r-?    -c  :- ii-   :.:«"i  ijt   ::_-:..■.  r. 
have  a  &Uc  kev.  rr  r^i:  .'  »i'r~  i-t  -■•  t?-.rr':       1."  i  ii-.'^i-r  :»:  m:  ?!_".    :  : ir 
vindeblow,  a  cases.'ri:  ::-r.rr.  11  l:  *  iiir  'f-_;i- >=   "-le.--:  1.=  >      z  •  ':_;?  .:  •-•! 
will,  no  man  shall  seeirr.  *.i_i"-t  I'i-.  ^-kwjl  v— j.  i»---  ?-Lt  -li^  i/i".  r.  r..-.  -    : 
lis  sight,  so  in*jch  ^  v.    i.    ij-r  -t-t-i*      '.••';/•:   :•; -/Tr.  J-rt;.  i-:       A-j-.? 
-  (Ud  not  so  keep  h?*  co-<".  "j^i.:  ■»■-::  ijl.  itlj-.c  --1t  r  .'j^-  irr:^.  :■:  Ctr: •:.--= 
"  the  comming-in  of  L^-Lsl*  ir  •.-•r->-j  -^^  -^iz    I"  l  i-il.-  i-.r  jI  _:  ire:  i_j.*~  iji 
'    come  as  guest  to  his  h:-:?-r.  :*  t>-  ij:i.  i^:  "»_  !-:--:•  t":  -si.  :■:  :.-_:  ::'  _j 
own  si^ht  and  comr-ir-v.  .ei".  ->r«.: ■■:-_:. :t.  i.:      I-  -.i-  it-iT-ij'.T  .-  i_i  i.^*.- 
nessbe  such,  that  Lt  n:?:  j    --  -  I'-.-i-.  i.-.  :-.'.i  tvj^:  j>.i:  i-rr  ::.  ::  ::r.- 
rait  her  with  a  deale  '.:'  !-  -l:".:l-  -•'■:  :".":i-r.i.:  .ir  :.  *.:- :  *.r:f:T  :r.r-. :*. 
faim  and  her  heseu  i- :  '.:.     t  :.   .-r--.rT.      >i:  ^-r-i..-  :•  ----'.  1  '•.  *  i>^i  - 
to  watch  another,  sr. :  -il:  v.    :  :»!^r-  -.  :_i  x  ->.  sj::  7^:   •».  :  .i  t^...  1::  s.-:-. .. 
though  his  businci^?  br  v:rr  \:z-z-'.  '--.  "  ...  ^".t:-  :.t  .•  ':.il--:- iv.  .;:=_t  ii.  v 
agwn  in  all  post  J.i*!.  r!-^  :':  ~   ?-::•:.    .:   i*  .".  :-- j-.:.  r-.i  :»r"i-.:.f.  i.i 
tometimes  leav.-  hi>  h*;?  -.r--       :  :_r.  i-  .  :.•  -■.  •■•:-- j^:       .r.  L-   .  ^:.  -.:-  i^ 
some  disguised  hib.T.     T:.   :_•*.  "'.:-•:  '»:  i'.   .   '->:  -".  -...  r.     ■.i.i.r  ::"*--p:- 
tion,  she  live  in  5:i.?h  i  :   - .   .      .rrr  >!-ri-  .  -_=  :.  •  -  :  :    /.:  r.::  '. :  :  •'.  i.-iri.: 
if  she  would,  vci  h-  s-^-:*    ">  :-r."  i^  -;.-:-  =.-  .:*-.:  -  -z:  .:.   ii  -.-i  vl.-  ...^^, 
some  prinres  court,  or  irj   e:  I--.-:  "..,-.':.:. r.  »:.r:r  i..    .  ..-^-rr*  n:.:j'i:  :.-.■.•  ::-.- 
accesse.     He  ciiU  ht-r  r:.  a  -.t;  r..  i!.  :.  :.  1:^:1: :  i'.h  :*  i  j::  ::r.:*i:.  i  l_-:»t 
ktswilc,  a  bitch,  an  irr.:r.t  -^1.  :  ,     N.  >^.r--iv,i.  :. .  ::  .triti'i  y^  •  •:.  i.veri 
this  passion ,  noth:  r  z  car.  •: .:  =  t  :..-:..  5^. . :  •:  '-. :  r .  -.  -.■  1'. :::-  *  a' :  i:\  • : : .  .-i .     I :  is 
most  strange  to  rtf/jrt  v.}.>:  ^  j-.r-ij--,  .•  %-•-  •.;.  :,.-::i  ar.i  womea  Lav.-  Iw-eii 
committed  in  this  k :::*;-::  "  7  "',::.;:...>;:;.•.-.  ::--t  -*'i!l  r  .-j  lJI.:  :hei:  liu*- 
bands  into  all  plcicr*  ;ir.i  '^^  :..:;•.:.:--•.  i*  •  Jvviir.u*  P>j:*t ::.--:■•  '.rire  "ild  bv  him, 
follow  him  whitbcTsc^c-vr::  }.     •.:•::.!.  it  ::/:•.'.':*  :.-.t.  or  '.:j>'n  what  business*. 
raving  like  Juno  in  th-  t:-j"»:'i..   rr.i.v  ii.jnj".  Cirs!:..:.  «"«:.:- irinsr.  iin^i   mis- 
tnxsting  every  o n r:  she  >' -•  •> .     G . :: ;  f.  • ! -^  - . :  n  L  i •  t  r. i r •  i  b  > . k  o :'  1 1 j c  I i re  :i :  1  ■  I  d eod s 
of  Francis  Ximmius.  sorr.':ii::.f:  ^archSi-r.'.r,  ol'Tokdo.  hath  a  >trdniri-  storv  oi 
that  incredible-  jertIoM>:f.*  cr'Joir.*:  '^j','.-- r^  ofSj^-.lri.  wiii.-  lu  kin::  Philip,  mother 
of  Ferdinand  and  Charle*  t!i-:  .-V  .  ':r;r/'roii>.     Whcri  her  husband  Philip, 
either  for  that  he  was  iwri  w:r!i  \i\^  -Aiv.:*  j»:ilo:isi«'.  or  had  some  irreat  busi- 
ness, went  into  tlit  lou-r  o:.:i?ri  *.  -hr-  'a as  -^>  imptttiont  and  me!:incholynpon  his 
departure,  that  shv  wo»jI  i  ^-.Mr":  rr^r.  hrrr  ni  -at.  or  converse  with  anv  man  ; 
and  thour^h  she  «ert:  viith  '  i.iid.  t\o  s  .vj?on  of  the  vecT  verv  bad,  the  winde 
against  her,  in  rdl  !ia-t  :  i!i  -  w/dd  tj  s-ja  aft:r  liini.     NeithL-r  l>iboIIa.  Iier 
queen  niothi-r,  tbe  arr;!i!ji--h'jp,  f.r  any  other  friend  could  |K.TS\vade  her  to  the 
contrarv,  but  sin*  would  aft  r  liim.     Wlien  <]\\i  was  now  come  into  the  Iaiw- 
countries,  and  kiiidlv  ent--rtainr-rl  by  her  husband,  she  could  not  contiin  her 
self, *i6yi/  hi  u  rayr^  rut  upon  a  y* llow-haird  wench ^  with  whom  she  sus- 
pected her  husband  to  bt:  noj:<r*it,  cu*  off  her  hairy  did  brat  her  blackc  and 
oieWj  and  so  drayrjrd  her  about.     It  is  an  ordinary  thin-j^  for  women,  in  sueh 
cases,  to  scrat  the  faces,  slit  the  nos<*s  of  sueh  Jis  tliey  suspect ;  as  Henry  the 
seconds  importune  Juncj  did  by  Rosamond  at  Woodstock  :  for  she  complains 
in  a  modcrne  ''  fK>et,  she  scarse  spake, 

■Piropcillna.         '  <Cneat  Sllv.         »  Ant.  Dial.         i  Rable  i-oncepfl,  crarlem  abraalt,  purllirqiic  mira< 
Her  uuulUnt,  farlem  Titicibuj  faniavit.        '  l>iinlel. 

2t 
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Bat  flks  with  ctfcr  fary  to  ny  Amc,  I  So  bU.  she  on 

Oflerfnf  mr  most  mnroauiilj  dlifrace.  I  At  ooold  dladj 

Liiuk  bow  a  tigrcMe,  Itc.  | 

Or  if  it  be  flo,  they  dare  not,  or  cannot  execute  any  si 
thoy  wil!  miscall,  rail  and  revile,  bear  tliem  deadly 
*  Tacitus  observes ;  the  hatred  of  a  jealoms  woman 
such  ai  she  suspects. 

•  Nulla  fls  flammr,  tamldiqae  vcnti  Wlndea,  wrapoi 

Tanta,  ncc  teU  mrtucnda  tortJ,  burij. 

Quanta  mm  (xx^ux  ridnata  tadls  As  raving  womc 
Ardet  et  odlt. 

So  did  Agrippiua  by  Lollia,  and  Calphumia  in  the  d 
women  are  sufficiently  curbed  in  such  cases,  the  rage  < 
and  fre(|uently  put  in  practice.  See  but  with  what  i 
bands  tyrannize  over  tlieir  poor  wives.  In  Greece,  Spai 
Asia,  and  generally  overall  tliose  hot  countries,  "mtt/ti 
arate  sicut  vultis.  Mahomet,  in  his  Alcoran,  gives  t 
wives  are  as  your  land,  till  them,  use  them,  intreat  th 
will  yourselves.  ^  Mecastor,  lege  durd  vivunt  muliei 
in  their  houses,  which  are  as  so  many  prisons  to  the) 

come  at  them,  or  their  wives  to  be  seen  abroad : 

: :  trare  patcntes.     They  must  not  so  much  as  looL  ou 
persons,  they  have  eunuchs  to  keep  them,  as  the  Gi 

I  Turkes,  the  Sophies  of  Persia,  those  Tartarian  Mong 

Infantes  masculos  castrant  innnmeros  ut  regi  servioi 

',  jgeld  innumerable  in/ants  to  tills  purpose.    The  king  of 

\  eunuchs  in  his  family,  to  keep  his  wives.  The  Xerii 
curtisans  in  such  strict  manner,  that  if  any  man  come  bu 
for  it ;  and  if  they  chance  to  sec  a  man,  though  from  tlu 
instantly  crie  out, they  must  be  put  to  death.  The  Turl 
many,  black  deformed  eunuchs  (for  the  white  serve 
this  i)ur|x>sc  sent  commonly  from  jEgypt,  deprived  in  t 
privities;  iiiul  l)r()ij*;;ht  up  in  the  serat^lio  atConstantin 
whii'li  iire  so  penned  up,  they  may  not  confer  with  anj 
with  yonj^er  woman,  have  a  cucumber  or  carret  sent 
but  sliced,  for  fearo,  <feo.  and  so  live,  and  are  letl  alone  t 
all  the  dayos  of  their  lives.  The  vulgar  sort  of  women 
abroad,  which  is  very  seldome,to  visit  one.  another, or  tc 
ecnered,  that  no  man  can  see  them,  as  the  matrons  wen 
svlld  tcctdyectte ;  so  ^  Dion  and  Seneca  record,  vc/a<i 
Alexander  ab  Alexandre  relates  of  the  Parthians,  lib 
Andreas  Tiraiiuellus  liis  commentator,  I  rather  think 
Persians.  I  have  not  yet  said  all.  They  do  not  on< 
pudtuflis  svras  adhibent.  Hear  what  Bembus  relate 
Historv,  of  those  inhabitants  that  dwell  about  Quiloa  ii 
<]uity  qnornndam  ciritatcs  adicntnt,  qui  natis  statin 
suunt^  quoad  urin(C  cxitus  nc  impcdiatur , casque  quun 
in  muirimonium  collocanty  ut  sponsi prima  cura  sit  <n 
fcrro  intcrscindcre.  In  some  parts  of  Greece  at  this  < 
tlirv  will  not  beleeve  their  wives  are  honest,  nisi  panf 
noctt'  vidcant.  Our  countryman  *  Sands,  in  his  p 
sevcri'Iy  observed  in  Zazynthus,  or  Zante ;  and  Leo . 
in  AtVicke,  nan  crvdunt  virginem  esse,  nisi  videuni 

•Annul,  lib.  I'i.  Prindpi*  mulieriii  zelotypa?  eat  in  alias  mulieres  auaa  i 

liile.        '  Senocu  in  MetleA.        <•  Alcoran  caj).  Dovia,  interprete  llicardo  pn 

•«  Kxpcdit.  In  Smut  I.  :\.  r.  9.  ^  Decern  eunurhorum  millia  numen 

uxureN  rjua.  ^  Mb.  67.  cp.  SI.  ■  Semotas  a  viiiH  servant  in  inii 

iiiufira.         'Lib.  l.fol.  7. 
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•t  fion,  ad  parentes  pudore  rejicitur.    Those  sheets  are  publiquely  shewed   / 
bv  their  pai-ents,  and  kept  as  a  signc  of  incorrupt  virginity.     The  Jewes  of 
old,  examined  their  maids  ex  tenui  membrand,  called  hymen,  which  Lau- 
rentius  in  his  Anatomy,  Columbus,  lib.  12.  cQp,  16.  Capivaccius,  lib,  4.  cap.  1 1 . 
de  uteri  affectibus^  Vincent.  Alsarus  Genuensis^u^^'f.  med.  cent,  4.  Hicrony- 
mus  Mercurialis  consult,  Ambros.  Pareus,  Julius  Ctesar  Claudinus  Respons.  4. 
as  that  also  de  ^rupturd  venarum  ut  sanguis  fluat,  copiously  confute  :  'tis  no 
sufficient  trial,  they  contend.      And  yet  others  again  defend  it.     Gasper 
Bartholinus  Institut.  Anat,  lib.  1.  cap.  31.  Pineeus  of  Paris,  Albertus  Mag- 
nus de  secret,  tnulier.  cap.  9.  et  10.  ^c.  and  think  they  speak  too  much  in 
favour  of  women.     °  Ludovicus  Boncialus,  lib.  2.  cap,  2.  muliebr.  naturalem 
illam  uteri  labiorum  constrictionem,  in  gud  virginitatem  consistere  volant, 
cstringentibus  medicinis  Jferi  posse  vendicat ;  et  si  deJlorat€B  sinty  astutte 
*muUer€s  {inquit)  nos  fallunt  in  his.     Idem  Alsarius  Crucius,  Genuensis 
iisdem  fere  verbis.    Idem  Avicenna  lib.  3.  Fen.  20.  tract,  1 .  cap.  47.    *  Rhasis 
Continfnt.  lib.  24.  Rodcricus  a  Castro  de  nat.  mul,  lib.  1.  cap.  3.     An  old 
bawdy  nurse,  in  '^Aristaeuetus,  (like  that  Spanish  Ccelestina,  ^  qua  quinque  i 
wtUle  virgines  fecit  muliereSy  totidemque  mulieres  arte  sud  virgines)  when  a  | 
laire  maid  of  her  acquaintance  wept  and  made  her  moane  to  her,  how  she  ■ 
had  been  deflowred,  and  now  ready  to  be  married,  was  afraid  it  would  be  i 
perceived,  comfortably  replycd.  Noli  vereri,  flia,  8^c.     Fear  not,  daughter,  \ 
ril  teach  thee  a  trick  to  help  it.     Scd  kcec  extra  callcm.     To  what  end  are 
all  those  astrologicall  questions,  an  sit  virgo,  an  sit  casta,  an  sit  mulier? 
and  such  strange  absurd  trials  in  Albertus  Magnus,  Bap.  Porta,  Mag.  lib.  2. 
cap.  21,  in  Wecker.  lib.  5.  de  secret,  by  stones,  perfumes,  to  make  them 
pi&se,  and  confess  I  know  not  what,  in  their  sleep.     Some  jealous  brain  Wtis 
the  first|  founder  of  them.  And  to  what  passion  may  we  ascribe  those  severe  laws 
against  jealousie.  Num.  5.  14.  Adulterers,  Deut.  cap.  22.  v.  22.  amongst 
the  Hebrewes?  amongst  the  ^Egyptians  (reade  **  Bohcmus  /.  I.e.  5.  de  mor. 
gen.  of  the  Cathaginians,   cap,  G.  of  Turkes,  lib.  2.   cup.  11.)   amongst 
the  Athenians  of  old?     Italians  at  this  day,  wherein  they  arc  to  be  severely 
punishetl,  cut  in  peeces,  burned,  vivi-comburio,  buried  alive,  with  severall 
expurgations,  &q,  are  they  not  as  so  many  symptomes  of  incredible  iealousie? 
We  may  say  the  same  of  tliose  vcstall  virgins  that  fetched  water  m  a  sieve, 
as  Tatia  did  in  Rome,  anno  ab  urb.  condild  800.  before  the  senators ;  and 
'^'milia,  virgo  innocens,  that  ran  over  hot  irons ;  as  Emma,  Edward  the  Con- 
fessors mother  did,  the  king  himself  being  a  spectator ;  with  the  like.     We 
reade  in  Niccphorus,  that  Cunogunda,  the  wife  of  Ilenricus  Bavarus,  emj>e- 
rour,  suspected  of  adultery,  insimulata  adulicrii  per  ignitos  vomercs  illasa 
transiit ;  trod  upon  red  hot.  coulters,  and  Itad  no  harm.  •  Such  another  story 
we  Bnde  in  Regino,  lib.  2.  in  Aventinus  and  Sigonius,  of  Charles  the  third 
and  his  wife  Richarda,  An.  8S7.  that  was  so  purge<l  with  hot  irons.     Pausa- 
uias  sailli,  that  he  was  once   an   eye-witness  of  such  a  miracle  at  Dianas 
temple  ;  a  maid,  without  any  harm  at  all,  walked  upon  burning  coales.    Pius 
secund.  in  his  description  of  Euro|)e,  c.  46.  relates  as  much  ;  that  it  was  com- 
monly practised  at  Dianas  temple,  for  women  to  go  barefoot  over  hot  coales, 
to  try  their  honesties.     Plinius,  Solinus,  and  many  writers  make  mention  of 
J  Ferrmias  temple  ;  and  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  lib,  3.  of  Memnons  sUitue, 
which  wore  used  to  this  purf)ose.     Tatius  lib.  6.  of  Pan  his  cave,  (much  like 
okl  St.  Wilfrides  needle  in  Yorkshire)  wherein  they  did  use  to  try  maids,  ''whe- 

^  IMiiniptioneii  hymenin  «rpe  fiunf  a  proprlis  digttia  ttI  ab  alliii  Inatnimnitlii.  « Idem  Rhaals  Arab. 

Cont.  *>  Ita  datuw  pharmari*  ut  non  poatunt  coltam  eiercerr.  "  QiU  et  phannaruin  prawriblt 

docctque.  'Eplnt.  f).  Mercera  Inter.  %  Bartblua.  Ludua  1111  tememtiim  pudiritUr  florrm  mentltia 

■wrhlnia  pro  iotegro  rendere.    V.jfo  docebo  te,  qui  nulicr  ante  naptlaa  npoiuo  te  probca  TtrRinein.       ^  Qui 
■nHerwn  viollaiet,  TiriUa  exaecabant,  et  miUe  rlritaa  dabant.  *  Inon.  Halle.  » Vlridl  gaudena 

Fimnia  loco.  Virg.  k  lamcne  vtm  bo  trlml  by  Dbuwa  well,  In  whlcb  malda  did  awlnme,  unvbaat  were 

drowned.    EusUtliiuH  lib.  H. 
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ther  they  were  honest.     When  Leucippe  went  in,  suavissimus  exaudiri  sonu» 
capit,  Austin,  de  civ,  Dei,  lib.  10.  c.  16.  relates  many  such  examples,  a]i 
which  Lavater  de  spectr.  part,  1.  cap.  19.  contends  to  be  done  by  the  iUusion 
of  divels;  though  Thomas  qucest.  ^.de  potentid,  Sfc.  ascribe  it  to  good  angels. 
!  Some,  saith  ^Austin,  compell  their  wives  to  swear  they  be  honest;  as  if  perjury 
Iwere  a  lesser  sin  then  adultery.     "Some  consult  oracles,  as  Pharos  that 
iblinde  king  of  iEgypt.     Others  reward,  as  those  old  Romans  used  to  do.    If 
|a  woman  were  contented  with  one  man,  corond  pudicititB  donabatur,  she  had 
a  crown  of  chastity  bestowed  on  her.     When  all  this  will  not  serve,  saith 
Alexander  Gaguinus,  cap.  5.  descript.  itft/5covue,  the  Muscovites,  if  they  sus- 
pect their  wives,  will  beat  them  till  they  confess,  and  if  that  will  not  avaik, 
like  those  wilde  Irish,  be  divorced  at  their  pleasures,  or  else  knock  them  oo 
the  heads,  as  the  old  °  Gaules  have  done  in  former  ages.     Of  this  tyranny  of 
jealousie  reade  more  id  Parthenius  Erot.  cap.  10.  Camerarius  cap.  53.  kar, 
subcis.  et  cent.  2.  cap.  34.  Ceelias  Epistles ;  Tho.  Chaloner  de  repub.  An§. 
lib.  9.  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staffe  1.  Feelix  Platerus  observat,  lib.  1.  S^c. 

MEMB.  III. 

Prognostickes  of  Jealousie ;  despair,  madness,  to  make  away 

themselves  and  others. 

j  I  \  Those  which  are  jealous,  most  part,  if  they  be  not  otherwise  relieved, 
^proceed  from  suspition  to  hatred:  from  hatred  to  frenzie, madness, injurit, 
murder  and  despair. 

p  A  plague  by  whose  most  damnable  effect,  |         By  which  a  man  to  madnets  neer  is  buMgfct, 

Divers  in  deep  despair  to  dye  have  sought,  |         As  well  with  canslesse,  as  with  Jost  sosped. 

In  their  madness,  many  times,  saith  ^  Vives,  they  make  away  themselves  and 
others.     Which  induceth  Cyprian  to  cal  it,  foecundam  et  multiplicem  perni- 
ciem,  f  on  tern  cladium  et  seminarium  delictontm ;  a  fruitfull  mischiefe,  the 
seminary  of  offences,  and  fountain  of  murders.     Tragical  examples  are  too 
common  in  this  kinde,  both  new  and  old,  in  all  ages;  as  of  'Cephalus  and 
Procris,  'Phaerus  of  -^gypt,   Tereus,  Atreus,  and   Thyestes.     *  Alexander 
Pheerus  was  murdered  of  his  wife,  ob  pellicatus  suspicionem,  Tully  saith.   An- 
toninus Verus  was  so  made  away  by  Lucilla ;  Demetrius  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
and  Nicanor,  by  their  wives.     Hercules  poysoned  by  Deianira;  "  Ccecinna 
murdered  by  Vespasian  ;  Justina  a  Roman  lady  by  her  husband.     ^  Araetris, 
Xerxes  wife,  because  she  found  her  husbands  cloake  in  M asista  his  house,  aU 
off  Masista  his  wives  paps,  and  gave  them  to  the  dogs;  Jlead  her  besides,  OMd 
cut  off  her  eares,  lips,  tongue,  and  slit  the  nose  of  Artaynta  her  daughter. 
Our  late  writers  are  fiiU  of  such  outrages.     ^  Paulus  ^milius,  in  his  history 
of  Fiance,  hath  a  tr£igicall  story  of  Chilpericus  the  first  his  death,  made  away 
by  Ferdegunde  his  queen.     In  a  jealous  humour,  he  came  from  hunting,  and 
stole  behinde  his  wife,  as  she  was  dressing  and  combing  her  head  in  the  sun, 
gave  her  a  familiar  touch  with  his  wand,  which  she  mistaking  for  her  lover, 
said,  Ah  Landre,  a  good  knight  should  strike  before,  and  not  behinde:  but 
when  she  saw  herself  betrayed  by  his  presence,  she  instantly  took  order  to 
make  him  away.     Hierome  Osorius,  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  deeds  of 

'  Contra  mendac.  ad  confess.  21.  cap.  "  Fhcrus  jf^gypti  rex  captus  oculis  per  decenniam,  oracahim 

consuluitde  uxoris  pudldtid.    Herod.  Euterp.  ■  Caraar.  lib.  6.  de  bello  Gall.  Vitcp  necisaue  io  nxnrs 

habuerunt  potestatem.  "  Anlmi  dolores  et  zelotypia,  si  diuUns  perseverent,  dementes  reodunt.  Acad, 

comment,  in  par.  art.  Galeni.  p  Ariosto  lib.  31.  staff.  6.  s  3.  de  animft,  c.  3.  de  lelotyp.  Transit  ia 

rabiem  et  odiam,  et  sibi  et  aJiis  vlolentas  ssE^pe  manus  ii^Jiciunt.  '  Hyginus  cap.  1K9.  Ovid.  ttc.  *  Phc- 
rus  i^!gypti  rex  de  ctpcitate  oraculum  consulens,  visum  ei  redditurum  accepit,  si  oculos  abluisset  lotio  ma* 
lieris  que  aliorum  virorum  esset  expers ;  uxoris  urinam  expertus  nihil  profeclt,  et  aliarum  fmstra ;  ess 
omnes  (e&  exceptA  per  quam  curatus  Aiit)  unum  in  locum  coactas  concremavit.  Herod.  Eoterp.  *  Ofic. 

lib.  2.         "  AureliuB  Victor.         "  Herod,  lib.  9.  in  Calliope.  Masistse  iixorero  excamificat,  mammlllas  pi«- 


gciadlt,  easaue  cauibus  abjldti  fiU»  naieaprnscldit,  labra,  linguam,  fic.  *  Lib.  1.  Ihim  forms  cnruwl* 

/jifenta  capillum  in  sole  pectit,  a  mar\lo  per  \>u»im  \eN\\j 
borto,  ml  Landrice,  dixit,  frontem  tVt  foTt^  ^\«X.t  )kc. 
ejus  mortem  cons pirat,  et  tlatim  \nVeT  vcnaudum  e1R<AX. 


tnteatB  capillum  in  sole  pectit,  a  mar\lo  per  \>u»im  \eN\Vct  vctoaA««.l>&x\2cGb.  va^rveniante  Tiri^.     Riso 
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Emanuel  king  of  Portugal,  to  this  effect  hatli  a  tragical  narration,  of  one  Fer- 
dinandus  Clialdcria,  that  wounded  Gotherinus,  a  noble  countryman  of  his,  at 
Goa  in  the  East  Indies,  *ajid  cut  off  one  of  his  leys,  for  that  he  looked^  as 
he  thought,  too  familiarly  upon  his  wife ;  which  was  afterwards  a  cause  of 
many  quarrels,  and  much  bloudshed,  Guianerius,  cap.  36.  de  cegrilud,  matr, 
speakes  of  a  silly  jealous  fellow,  that  seeing  his  childe  new  born,  included  in 
akell,  tliought  sure  a  ^Franciscan,  that  used  to  come  to  his  house,  was  the 
father  of  it, it  was  so  like  the  friers  coule;  and  thereupon  threatned  the  frier 
to  kill  him,  Fulgosus,  of  a  woman  in  Narbone,  that  cut  off  her  husbands 
privities  in  the  night,  because  she  tliought  he  plaid  false  with  her.  The  story 
of 'Jonuses  Bassa  and  faire  Manto  his  wife,  is  well  known  to  such  as  have 
lead  the  Turkish  history;  and  that  of  Joane  of  Spain,  of  which  I  treated  in  my 
fenner  section.  Her  jealousic,  saith  Gomesius,  was  cause  of  both  their  deaths. 
Xing'  Philip  died  for  grief  a  little  after,  as  ^  Martian  his  physician  gave  it  out ; 
and  she,  for  herjmrt,  after  a  melancholy  discontented  life,  mispent  in  li^rking 
holes,  and  corners,  made  an  end  of  her  miseries,  Feclix  Plater  in  the  first 
booke  of  his  observations,  hath  many  such  instances ;  of  a  physician,  of  his 
acquaintance,  ^  that  was  first  viad  through  jealousie,  and  afterwards  des- 
perate. Of  a  merchant  ^  that  killed  his  wife  in  the  same  humour,  and  after 
precipitated  himself  Of  a  doctor  of  law  that  cut  off  his  mans  nose.  Of  a 
painters  wife  in  Basil,  anno  1600,  that  was  mother  of  nine  children,  and  had 
been  27  yeers  married,  yet  afterwards  jealous,  and  so  impatient,  that  she  be- 
came desperate,  and  would  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  her  own  house,  for  feare 
her  husband  should  poyson  her.  *Tis  a  common  signe  this ;  for  when  once 
t]ie  humours  are  stined,  and  the  imagination  misafFccted,  it  will  vary  itself  in 
divers  forms ;  and  many  such  absurd  symptomes  will  accompany  even  mad- 
ness it  self.  Sckenkius  observat.  lib,  4.  cap,  de  uter,  hath  an  example  of  a 
jealous  woman,  that  by  this  meancs  had  many  fits  of  the  mother :  and  in  his 
first  book,  of  some  that  through  jealousic,  ran  mad ;  of  a  baker  that  gelded 
himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  &c.     Such  examples  are  too  common. 

MEMB.  IV. 

SrcsECT.  1. — Cure  of  Jealousie,  By  avoiding  occasions ;  not  to  be  idle.  By 
good  counsell.  To  contemn  it;  not  to  watch  or  lock  them  up:  to  dis- 
semble it,  S^c, 

As  of  all  other  melancholy,  some  doubt  whcllierthis  malady  may  be  cured  or 
no;  they  think  'tis  like  the '*  gout,  orSwit/crs,  whom  we  commonly  call  VVal- 
iones,  those  hired  souldiers,  if  once  they  take  jK^ssession  of  a  Ciistle,  they  can 
never  be  got  out. 

Qui  timet  lit  SUA  «lt,  nc  quis  n\h\  siibtrahat  illam, 
Ille  Mochaoiii^  vix  op«  mIvub  erit. 

A  wound  thht  M>  infei'U  the  noule  and  heart, 
A;*  all  our  neniie  and  rriMon  it  doth  mauler ; 


'  Thi«  ia  that  cruel  wound  against  whow  smart. 
No  llquom  force  prcvailes,  or  any  piiiinter, 
No  skill  of  starrcs,  no  rlepth  of  magick  art,  • 
I>CT!aed  by  that  great  clerk  Zoroaster ; 


A  wound  whose  pange  and  tomirnt  ii  so  durable. 
As  it  may  rightly  called  l)e  incurable. 


Yet  what  1  have  formerly  said  of  other  melancholy,  I  will  say  again,  it  nuiy  Iv 
cured,  or  miti^^ated  at  least,  by  some  contrary  passion,  goo<i  counsell  and  jht- 
swasion,  ifit  be  withstoo<l  in  the  lieginning,  maturely  resisted,  a wrf  r/«  those 
ancients  hold,  ^  the  nailes  of  it  be  pared  before  they  grow  too  long.  No  U'tter 
meanes  to  resi<it  or  repell  it,  then  by  avoiding  idlt-ness;  to  bo  stil  seriously  bu- 

*Qul  Uuii>  uxorom  halM>ns,  Clotherinum,  princii>em  quendam  vlnitn.  quod  uvurl  su(i>  oculo4  aitjcil^set, 
Ingcntl  vulnere  deformavit  in  fucie,  et  tiblam  abscldit,  unde  mntun;  catles.  *  Ku  quo<l  infMiis  natus 

iavolulus  esset  pannit  ulu,  credcbat  euni  tilium  fratris  Framtsci,  Kcc.         '  Kuowlen.  ■  Kclotypiu  reginu* 

KCia  mortem  accelerarit  paulo  post,  ut  M.irtianus  ntedlcus  mlhl  retullt.    Ilia  uutcm  atru  bile  IndeexHgi lata. 
Is  lalcbraii se tubducens,  pra'  H-gritudtne  animt  rellquum  Icmpus  consnmpsit.  ''A  zeloty]iia  redactiis 

■d  hwanlam  ct  desperatlonem.    '  I'xijrem  intcremU,  imie  dc»|>rrahundus,  ex  .nlto  m  pra  clpitavit.        •>  Tnl ■ 
Dodoaam  nesdt  medU-ina  podngram.  '  Ariosto  lib.  .'U.  staff,  h,  'Vctcres  mature  lUAdrnt  un- 

■morta  CMC  radcndos,  priusquam  prodiicaiit  se  nlmls. 
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fried  about  some  matters  of  importance,  to  drive  out  those  vaine  fears,  foolish  fiui- 
tasies  and  irksome  suspitions  out  of  his  head,  and  then  to  be  perswaded  by  his 
judicious  friends,  to  give  eare  to  their  good  counsell  and  advice,  and  wisely  to 
consider,  how  much  he  discredits  himself,  his  friends,  dishonours  his  children, 
disgraceth  his  fiunily,  publisheth  his  shame,  and  as  a  trumpeter  of  his  own  mise- 
ry, divulgeth,  macerates,  grieves  himself  and  others :  what  an  argument  of 
weakness  it  is,  how  absurd  a  thing  in  its  own  nature,  how  ridiculous,  bow 
brutish  a  passion,  how  sottish,  how  odious ;  how  harebraine  a  disease,  mad  aod 
furious.     For  as  ^  Hierome  well  hath  it,  odium  suifacity  etipse  navissiwunki 
odio  estf  others  hate  him,  and  at  last  he  hates  himself  for  it.     If  he  will  bat 
hear  them  speake,  no  doubt  he  may  be  cured.     ^  Joane,  queen  of  Spain,  of 
whom  I  have  formerly  spoken,  under  pretence  of  changing  ayr,  was  sent  to 
Complutum,  or  Alcada  de  las  Heneras,  where  Ximenius  the  archbishop  of 
Toledo  then  lived,  that  by  his  good  counsell  (as  for  the  present  she  was)8be 
might  be  eased.     ^  For  a  disectse  of  the  soule,  if  concealedy  tortures  and  over- 
tumea  it,  and  by  no  physicke  can  sooner  be  removed  then  by  a  discreet  maiu 
comfortable  speeches,     I  will  not  here  insert  any  consolatory  sentences  to  tbii 
purpose,  or  forestall  any  mans  invention,  but  leave  it  to  every  one  to  dible 
and  amplifie,  as  he  shall  think  fit  in  his  own  judgement.     Let  him  advise  with 
Siracides  cap,  9.  I.    Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosome ;  reade  that 
comfortable  and  pithy  speech  to  this  purpose  of  Ximenius  in  the  author  himsetf^ 
as  it  is  recorded  by  Gomesius;  consult  with  Chaloner,  lib  9.  de  repub.  Anglar, 
or  CeeUa  in  her  epistles,  &c.  Onely  this  I  will  adde,  that  if  it  be  considered  angfat, 
which  causeth  this  jealous  passion,  be  it  just  or  unjust,  whether  with  or  with- 
out cause,  true  or  false,  it  ought  not  so  haniously  to  be  taken  ;  'tis  no  such  real 
or  capital  matter,  that  it  should  make  so  deep  a  wounde.     Tis  a  bk)w  that 
hurts  not,  an  insensible  smart,  grounded  many  times  upon  false  suspition  akme, 
and  so  fostered  by  a  sinister  conceit.     If  she  be  not  dishonest,,  he  troubles  and 
macerates  himself  without  a  cause ;  or  put  case,  which  is  the  worst,  he  be  a 
cuckold,  it  cannot  be  helped,  the  more  he  stirrcs  in  it,  the  more  he  aggravates 
his  own  misery.     How  much  better  were  it,  in  such  a  case,  to  dissemble  or 
contemne  it !  why  should  that  be  feared  which  cannot  be  redressed  ?  mtlUt 
tandem  deposuerunt  (saith  J  Vives)  quumflecti  maritos  non posse  videni,  many 
women  when  they  see  there  is  no  remedy,  have  been  pacified ;  and  shall  men 
be  more  jealous  then  women  ?  Tis  some  comfort  in  such  a  case  to  have  compa- 
nions. Solamen  miseris  socios  habuisse  doloris  ;  Who  can  say  he  is  free?  Who 
can  assure  himself  he  is  not  one  de  prceterito,  or  secure  himself  defuturo?  If 
it  were  his  case  alone,  it  were  hard ;  but  being  as  it  is,  almost  aconimon  calamity, 
'tis  not  so  grievously  to  be  taken.     If  a  man  have  a  locke,  which  every  mans 
key  will  open,  as  well  as  his  owne,  why  should  he  think  to  keep  it  private  to  him- 
self? In  some  countries  they  make  nothing  of  it,  ne  nobiles  guidem,  saith  ^  Leo 
Afer,  inmany  partsof  Africke(ifshe  be  past  fourteen)  there's  not  a  noble  man 
thatmarries  a  maid,  or  that  hath  a  chast  wife ;  'tis  so  common ;  as  the  moone  giva 
horns  once  a  moneth  to  the  world,  do  they  to  their  husbands,  at  least.  And  'tis 
most  part  true,  which  that  *  Caledonian  lady,  (wife  of  Argetocoxus,  a  British 
prince)  told  Julia  Augusta,  when  she  took  her  up  for  dishonesty.  We  BrittaiMU 
are  naught  at  least  tuith  some  few  choycemen  of  better  sort, but  you  Romans  lyi 
with  every  base  knave ;  you  are  a  coynpany  of  common  whores,  Severus  the  em- 
perour,  in  histime,  made  lawesforthe  restraint  of  this  vice;  andas^DionNictPusre- 
latesin  his  life,  triamilliamoechorumythrec  thousand  cuckold  makers,  or  natun 

KlnJorUumm.  '•Gomesius  lib.  3.  de  reb.  gestis  Xlmenii.  '  Urit  enim  pnHxwdia  Kgiitudo  ndn 

rompressa,  et  in  angostias  adducta  mentem  subvertit,  nee  alio  medicaminc  facilius  erigitur,  uuam  curdsl 

homlDlB  sermone.  j  3.  de  anImA.  ^  Lib.  3.  '  Argetocoxi  Caledonii  reguli  uxor,  Jollw  August* 

tttm  Jpsam  morderet  quod  Inhoneate  vet«aic\uT,T«s^oTid«\.'.  Nmcum  optiiuis  viris  coBsaeCudineiD  hake 

mils :  YOB  Romanaa  autem  occulie  paB8\m  YiomNxAa  cotaVav^vaX.  ^\a^%  ^  \&n»:,%Jk  (ecdt,  cz  dfilw 

plureM  in  jus  vocatl. 
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mometam  adulteranteSf  as  Philo  cals  them,  false  coyners  and  clippers  of  natures 

noDy,  were  summoned  into  the  court  at  once.     And  yet,  Non  omnem  molitor 

futftuit  undam  videt:  the  miller  sees  not  all  the  water  that  goes  by  his  mill : 

BO  doubt  but  as  in  our  dayes,  these  were  of  the  commonalty ;  all  the  great  ones 

lere  not  so  much  as  called  in  question  for  it.     ^  Martials  epigram,  I  suppose, 

■igfat  have  been  generally  applied  in  those  licentious  times.  Omnia  solus  habes, 

|e.  thy  goods,  lands,  mony,  wits,  are  thine  owne,  Uxorem  sed  habes,  Candide 

tmmpopulo;  but  neighbour  Candidus  your  wife  is  common.     Husband  and 

cnckold  in  that  age,  it  seems  were  reciprocal  termes ;  the  emperours  themselves 

HA  wear  Acteeons  badge ;  how  many  Ceesars  might  I  reckon  up  together,  and 

wbat  a  catalogue  of  comuted  kings  and  princes  in  every  story  !   Agamemnon, 

Menelaus,   Philippus  of  Greece,   Ptolomeeus  of  ^gypt,   Lucullus,  Ca»ar, 

Pdmpeius,  Cato,  Augustus,  Antonius,  Antoninus,  &c.  that  wore  fair  plumes 

of  bulls  feathers  in  their  crests.     The  bravest  souldiers  and  most  heroical 

aiints  could  not  avoid  it.     They  have  been  active  and  passive  in  this  business ; 

mej  have  either  given  or  taken  homes.     ®  King  Arthur,  whom  we  call  one 

of  the  nine  worthies,  for  all  his  great  valour  was  unworthily  served  by  Mordred, 

of  his  round-table   knights :   and  Guithera,  or  Helena  Alba  his  faire 

i,  as  Leland  interprets  it,  was  an  arrant  honest  woman.     Parcerem  libenter 

(nith  Pmine  author)  heroinarum  Icbscc  majestatiy  si  non  historic  Veritas 

mrtm  vellicaret^  I  could  willingly  winke  at  a  faire  ladies  faults,  but  that  I  am 

bound,  by  the  lawes  of  history,  to  tell  the  truth.     Against  his  will,  God  knows, 

did  he  write  it,  and  so  do  I  repeat  it.     I  speak  not  of  our  times  all  this  while ; 

ve  have  good,  honest,  vertuous  men  and  women,  whom  fame,  zcale,  feare  of 

God, religion  and  superstition  containes :  and  yet  for  all  that,  wc  have  too  many 

knights  of  this  order,  so  dubbed  by  their  wives ;  many  good  women  abused  by 

dinolute  husbands,  in  some  places ;  and  such  persons  you  may  as  soon  enjoyn 

to  carry  water  in  a  sieve,  as  to  keep  themselves  honest.     What  shall  a  man 

do  now  in  such  a  case  ?     What  remedy  is  to  be  had  ?  how  shall  he  be  cased  ? 

By  suing  a  divorce  ?  that  is  hard  to  be  effected  :  si  non  caste,  tamen  caute^ 

aiej  carry  the  matter  so  cunningly,  that  though  it  be  as  common  as  simony,  as 

dear  and  as  manifest  as  the  nose  in  a  mans  face,  yet  it  cannot  be  evidently 

proved y  or  they  likely  taken  in  the  fact :  they  will  have  a  knave  Gallus  to 

watch ;  or,  with  that  Roman  ^  Sulpitia,  all  made  fast  and  sure, 

Ne  se  cadurcia  destitutam  fasdls, 
Nudam  Caleno  concumbentem  videat. 

She  will  hardly  be  surprised  by  her  husband,  be  he  never  so  wary.  Much  better 
then  to  put  it  up  :  the  more  he  strives  in  it,  the  more  he  shall  divulge  his  owne 
shame :  make  a  vertue  of  necessity,  and  conceal  it.  Yea,  but  the  world  takes 
notice  of  it,  'tis  in  every  mans  mouth  :  let  them  talke  their  pleasure,  of  whom 
speak  they  not  in  this  sense  ?  From  the  highest  to  tlie  lowest,  they  are  thus 
censured,  all.  There  is  no  remedy  then  but  patience.  It  may  be  'tis  his  owne 
fiuilt,  and  he  hath  no  reason  to  complain,  *tis  quid  pro  quo,  she  is  bad,  he  is 
worse.*^  Bethinke  thy  selfe,  hast  thou  not  done  as  much  for  some  of  thy 
neighbours  ?  why  dost  thou  require  that  of  thy  wife,  which  thou  wilt  not  \ 
performe  thy  self?  Thou  rangest  like  a  town  bull;  *why  art  thou  so  incensed 
if  she  tread  awry  ? 


*Bc  it  that  tome  woman  break  chast  wedlocks 

lavies. 
And  learct  her  husband  and  becomes  uochast : 
Yet  commonly  it  Is  not  without  cause. 
She  sees  her  man  In  sin  her  goods  to  waste, 


She  feels  that  he  his  lore  from  her  mithdrawes. 
And  hath  on  some,  perhaps,  less  worthy  plac't. 
Who  strikes  with  sword,  the  scabbard  them  may 

strilce. 
And  sure,  lore  craveth  lore,  like  asketh  like. 


Ea  semper  studebit,  saith  "  Nevisanus,  pares  reddere  vices,  she  will  quit  it  if 

■  L.  A.  Eptf(.  26.  *  Aaser.  Arthuri.  Parcerem  lllwnter  heroinarum  Iteso^  mi^}ostati,  si  non  historifp  veri- 
tam  •arem  relllcaret.  Leland,  p  Lelands  assert.  Arthuri.  i  Epiifmm.  '  Cogita  an  sic  aliis  tu  un- 
qjnaoi  fccvrte ;  an  hoc  Ubi  nunc  fieri  dignum  sit  ?  severus  aliis,  indulgens  tibi,  ctir  ab  uxoiv  exigis  quod  non 
Ipse  pffwtaa  >  Platar.  •  VagA  labidlne  cum  ipse  quoria  rapiaris,  cur,  si  rel  modicum  aberret  Ipsa,  insanis  ? 
•  Arkmio  II.  28.  staffe  80.       «  Sylrm  nupt.  1.  4.  num.  72. 
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slie  ran.     And  therefore  as  well  adviseth  Siracides,  c 
an  erill  lesson  against  thy  self^  which  as  Jansenius, 
and  <\irthu«ianus  iiiK-rpret,  is  no  othcrwis»e  to  beeundt 
thi-t-  not  a  niiftchii'f.  I  do  not  excuse  her  in  accusing  tlie< 
mend  thy  self  first ;  tor  as  the  old  saying  is,  a  good  husi 
Yf:i.  but  thou  replie$t,  Tis  not  the  like  reason  be 
through  IitT  t'dult  my  children  are  bastards,  1  may  not 
Unta,  iit  imperiasa^  proHiffa,  ^v.  let  her  scokle,  brawl 
modtt  sit  casta^  so  iihe  be  honest,  I  could  easilv  bear 
niav  not,  1  will  not ;  mv  faith,  mv  fame,  mine  eve  m 
the  diverlM?  is.  Son  patitur  taciutn  fama,  Jides,  ocu, 
niy  wife,  touch  all,  use  all,  take  all  but  this,  1  acknou 
Ix*  tnie,  nuliius  bonijuvunda  possessio  sine  socio,  tliei 
the  possession  of  anv  g^ood  thing  without  a  com  pan  i 
I  iA\,Thts.     And  whvthis?     Even  this  which  thoi 
may  be  for  thy  progenies  good ;  *  l)etter  l)e  any  man 
betr<it  of  l)a$e  Irus,  |KK)r  Soius,  or  mean  Micvius,  tl 
shephrards  son  :  and  well  is  he,  that  like  Hercules,  h; 
thou  thy  self  hast,  pcradventure,  more  disesiscs  then  ai 
of  IxkIv  and  mindi-,  a  cankerd  soule,  crabbed  conditi 
it,  as  it  is  vulnus  insanabi/e,  sic  minus  insensiOile,  ai 
insensible.     But  art  thou  sure  it  is  so?  'res  agitille  It 
It  may  be,  thou  art  over  suspitious,  and  without  a  c 
be  octimestris  partus^  born  at  eight  moncths,  or  like  hi 
suspecte  he  got  it ;  if  she  speake  or  laugh  familiarly 
then  presently  she  is  naught  with  them :  such  is  tl 
charity,  or  a  weII-dis|)osed  minde,  would   interpret 
Francis,  by  chance,  seeing  a  frier  familiarly  kissing 
so  far  from  misconceiving  it,  that  he  presently  knee 
Owl  till  re  was  so  much  cliaritv  Icll :  but  thev,  on  the 
notliine:  to  naturall  causes,  in(lul;ro  nothing  to  fanii 
fru-ndsliip  :  but  out  of  :i  sinister  suspition,  j)rt!S<?ntly 
them,  thinking  by  tliost'  nicancs  to  prt.'vent  nil  such  w 
way  to  help  it  ;  whtToas  by  such  tricks  tlu  y  due  aggra 
but  in  vain  to  watch  that  which  will  awav. 


»  Ntf  cti^itmliri  si  vi'lit  iilla  potent ; 
Ner  nieiitcm  JMrrvare  pote^,  lli-et  <»mn{a  serve*  ; 
Oniiiiljiiii  exthi}ii«t,  intiiN  adulter  erit. 


None  ran  he  kepi 
'Diuugh  body  be  I 
Advoutry  lurks,  t 


Argus  with  an  hundred  cys  cannot  koep  her,  ct  htinc  i 
as  in  'Ariosto. 

If  all  our  hearlK  uere  eyn,  yet  sure,  they  said. 
We  huiiliands  of  our  wives  should  be  bi-tray'cL 

Hierome  holds,  uxor  irrpudica  servari  nan  potest,  pt 
cvstos  castitatis  est  Jiccessitus,  to  what  end  is  all  vour 
woman  cannot  be  ke[)t ;  an  honest  woman  on^ht  not 
a  keeper  not  to  be  trusted.  Diddle  custoditur,  qt 
wliich  many  covet,  can  hardly  be  preserved,  as  ^Salisln 
yEneasSilvius  mindc.  '•  Those  jealous  Italians  do  very  Hi 
for  women  are  of  such  a  disposition,  they  will  most  coi 
most^  and  offend  least  when  they  hate  free  liberty  to  i 
locke  her  up  it  she  be  dishonest;  et  tyrannivum  imperh 
Aristotle  cals  it,  too  tyrannical  a  taske,  most  until.    Fa 


*  litmnius  Ub.  4.  eap.  \'A.  de  occult,  nat.  inir.  "  Optiuium  bene  ni 

lib.  ;<.  eleg.  4.  •  Lib.  4.  st.  72.  ■  Pollcrat.  lib.  H.  c.  11.  De  nmor. 

(H-rliidunt^  meo  Judlcio  ininui  uliliter  faciunt :  sunt  enim  eo  iiiKenio  malll 
quoi  iiiaxime  denegatur.  Si  liberus  habent  haljenat,  minus  delinquuuti  | 
«/  onU'  c.{.-ta.  i 
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busband  observes  her  and  suspects,  liberius  peccat,  saith  ^  Nevisanus.  ^  Toxica 
zelotypo  dedit  uxor  madia  maritOy  she  is  exasperated,  seeks,  by  all  meanes, 
to  viDdicate  her  self,  and  will  therefore  offend,  because  she  is  unjustly  sus- 
pected. The  best  course  then  is  to  1^  them  have  their  owne  wills,  give  them 
fiee  liberty,  without  any  keeping. 

In  vain  oar  fHendi  from  thli  do  us  dehort. 
For  beauty  will  be  where  Is  most  resort. 

If  she  be  honest  as  Lucretia  to  Collatinus,  Laodamia  to  Protcsilaus,  Penelope  to 
her  Ulysses,  she  will  so  continue  her  honour,  goo<l  name,  credit;  Penelope  con- 
jnx  semper  Uiyssis  ero.  And  as  Phocias  wife  in  *  Plutarch,  called  her  husband 
kfr  wealthy  treasure y  world,  joye,  delight ,  orbe  and  sphcare,  she  will  hers. 
Hie  vow  she  made  unto  her  goo<l  man ;  love,  vertue,  religion,  zeale,  are  better 
keepers  then  all  those  locks,  cunuches,  prisons ;  she  will  not  be  moved. 


'At  Brihl  Tel  tdlufl  optem  prius  ima  dehiscat, 
Ant  pater  omnlpotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  um- 
bras, 
mientc*  umbras  Erebi,  noctemque  proAindam, 
Ante  pudor,  quam  te  violemp  aut  tua  jura  resol- 


First  I  desire  the  earth  to  swallow  mee. 

Before  I  violate  mine  honesty ; 

Or  thunder  ft-om  atxn'e  drive  me  to  hell. 

With  those  pale  ghosti,  and  ugly  night  to  dwell. 


She  is  reso1v*d  with  Dido  to  Ix;  chast ;  though  her  husband  be  false,  she  will 
be  true  :  and  as  Octavia  writ  to  her  Anthony ; 


f  ThcK  wals  that  here  do  keep  me  out  of  sight. 
Shall  keep  me  all  unspotted  unto  thee, 


And  testifie  that  I  will  do  thee  right, 
ril  never  stain  thine  house,  though  thou  shame 
mee. 


Turn  her  loose  to  all  those  Tarquins  and  Satyres,  she  will  not  be  tempted. 
In  the  time  of  Valence  thfe  emperour,  saith  •*  S*.  Austin,  one  Archidamus,  a 
cx>nsu]  of  Antioch,  offered  an  hundred  pound  of  gold  to  a  faire  yong  wife,  and 
besides  to  set  her  husband  free,  who  was  then  sub  gravissimd  custodid,  a 
dark  prisoner,  pro  viiius  noctis  concubitu  :  but  the  chast  matron  would  not 
accept  of  it.  »  When  one  commended  Theanas  tine  arme  to  his  fellows,  slio 
took  him  up  short,  Sir^  Uis  not  common ;  she  is  wholly  reserved  to  her  hus- 
band. J  Bilia  had  an  old  man  to  her  spouse,  and  his  breath  stunke,  so  that  /\ 
nobody  could  abide  it  abroad,  comming  home  one  day^  he  reprehended  his  /  ; 
wife,  hecatise  she  did  not  tell  him  of  it:  she  vowed  unto  him  she  woulde  have  \  \ 


I 


she  did  especially  commend  in  him  2  she  swore  she  did  not  observe  him.  When 
he  replyed  again,  what  then  she  did  observe,  whom  looked  she  on  ?  She 
made  answer.  Her  husband,  that  said  he  would  dye  for  her  sake.  Such  are 
the  properties  and  conditions  of  good  women  :  and  if  she  be  well  given,  she 
will  so  carry  her  self;  if  otherwise  she  Ik?  nautrht,  use  all  the  meanes  thou 
canst,  she  will  be  naught.  Non  dcest  animus  sed  corntptor,  she  hath  so  many 
lyes,  excuses,  as  an  hare  hath  meshes,  tricks,  panders,  bawdes,  shifts  to  de- 
ceive, *tis  to  no  purpose  to  ki»t»p  her  up,  or  to  reolaime  her  by  hard  usage. 
Faire  meanes,  peradventure,  may  do  somewhat.  '  Obscquio  vinccs  aptius 
ipse  tuo.  Men  and  women  are  l)Oth  in  a  predicament  in  this  behalfe,  sooner 
won,  and  better  pacified.  Duci  volunt,  non  cogi :  though  she  lie  as  arrant  a 
Kolde  as  Xantippe,  as  cruel  as  Medea,  as  clamorous  as  Ho<*uba,  as  lustfull  as 
Messalina,  by  such  meanes  (if  at  all)  she  may  l>e  reformed.  Many  patient 
"Grizels  by  their  olisequiousness  in  this  kinde,  have  rrcKiimed  their  husbands 
from  their  wandrincr  lusts.  In  Nova  Francia  and  Turkic  (as  Lt»ah,  Rachel, 
and  Sarah  did  to  Abraham  and  Jacob)  they  bring  their  fairest  damsels  to  their 

'  Quando  cognoscunt  moritoi  hoc  advertere.        *  Ausonius.  '  Opes  siuw,  mundum  suum,  thesaurum 

■oom,  Ikv.  *  Virg.  .V.n.  «  Daniel.  ^  1  de  aerm.  d.  In  monte  rus.  Ifi.  U)  quam  formosus  hutrrtus 
Ucp  quldam  inquit  ad  a^quoles  con  versus ;  at  Ilia,  Publiciis,  Inquit,  noo  est.  i  Hilla  Dlnntum  viruro  senem 
babiilt  et  splrituni  fortldum  halientem,  quern  quum  qnldam  eiprobrisset,  Ac.  k  Numquid  tibi,  Armenm. 
flgrmiies,  irtdebatur  esse  pulcher  ?  ct  Ilium,  Inquit,  ledepol,  ftc.  Xenoph.  CympsKl.  1.  3.  '  Ovid.  «  Read 
FMnuvhs  tale  of  patient  Grixel  iu  Chaucer. 
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husbands  beds.   Livia  seconded  the  lustfiill  appetites  of  Au^stus :  Stratonice 
wife  to  king  Seleucus  did  not  only  bring  Electra,  a  faire  maid,  to  her  good- 
mans  bed,  but  brought  up  the  children  begot  on  her,  as  careful  as  if  they  had 
been  her  owne.     Tertius  ^milius  wife,  Cornelias  mother,  perceiving  her  hus- 
bands intemperance,  rem  dissimulavit,  made  much  of  the  maid,  and  would 
take  no  notice  of  it.     A  new  married  man,  when  a  pickthank  friend  of  his, 
to  curry  favour,  had  shewn  him  his  wife  familiar  in  private  with  a  yong  gaUant, 
courting  and  dallying,  &c.     Tush,  said  he,  let  him  do  his  worst ;  I  dare  trust 
my  wife,  though  I  dare  not  trust  him.     The  best  remedy  then  is  by  fakt 
meanes ;  if  that  will  not  take  place,  to  dissemble  it  as  I  say,  or  turn  it  off  with 
a  jest.     Hear  Guexerras  advice  in  this  case,  vel  joco  excipiesy  vel  siUntio 
eludes ;  for  if  you  take  exceptions  at  every  thing  your  wife  doth,  Sok>monf 
wisdome,  Hercules  valour,  Homers  learning,  Socrates  patience,  Argus  vigilancj 
will  not  serve  turne.     Therefore  minu$  malum,  "  a  less  mischief,  Nevisanus 
holds,  dissimularej  to  be  ^  cunarum  emptor,  a  buyer  of  cradles,  as  the  proverb 
is,  then  to  be  too  solicitous,     p  A  good  fellow,  when  his  wife  was  brought  to 
bed  before  her  time,  bought  halfe  a  dozen  of  cradles  before  hand  for  so  mawf 
children,  as  if  his  wife  should  continue  to  bear  children  at  every  two  monetks* 
*J  Pertinax  the  emperour,  when  one  told  him  a  (idler  was  too  familiar  with  Ins 
empress,  made  no  reckoning  of  it.     And  when  that  Macedonian  Philip  wu 
upbraided  with  his  wifes  dishonesty,  cum  tot  victor  regnorum  ac  populonm 
esset,  Sfc,  a  conqucrour  of  kingdomes  could  not  tame  his  wife,  (for  she  thrust 
^  I  him  out  at  doores)  he  made  a  jest  of  it.   Sapientes  portant  cornua  in  pectore, 
[)  stulti  infronte,  saith  Nevisanus;  wise  men  beare  their  homes  in  their  hearts, 
)|  fooles  on  their  foreheads.     Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  was  at  deadly  feud 
with  Perseus  of  Macedonia,  in  so  much  that  Perseus  hearing  of  a  journey  he 
was  to  take  to  Delphos,  *"  set  a  company  of  souldiers  to  intercept  him  in  his 
passage ;  they  did  it  accordingly,  and  as  they  supposed,  left  him  itemed  to 
death.     The  newes  of  this  fact  was  brought  instantly  to  Pergamus  :  Attains, 
Eumenes  brother  proclaimed  himself  king  foithwith,  took  possession  of  the 
crown,  and  married  Stratonice  the  queen.     But  by  and  by,  when  contrary 
newes  was  brought,  that  king  Eumenes  was  alive,  and  now  comming  to  tlK 
citie,  he  laid  by  his  crown,  left  his  wife,  as  a  private  man  went  to  meet  him, 
and  congratulate  his  retume.  Eumenes  though  he  knew  all  particulars  passed, 
yet  dissembling  the  matter,  kindly  embraced  his  brother,  and  took  his  wife 
into  his  favour  again,  as  if  no  such  matter  had  been  heard  of  or  done. 
Jocundo  in  Ariostp,  found  his  wife  in  bed  with  a  knave,  both  asleep,  went  his 
wayes,  and  would  not  so  much  as  wake  them,  much  less  reprove  them  for 
it.     '  An  honest  fellow,  finding  in  like  sort,  his  wife  had  plaid  false  at  tables, 
and  born  a  man  too  many,  drew  his  dagger,  and  swore  if  he  had  not  been 
his  very  friend,  he  would  have  kill'd  him.     Another  hearing  one  had  done 
that  for  him,  which  no  man  desires  to  be  done  by  a  deputy,  followed  in  a 
rage  with  his  sword  drawne,  and  having  overtaken  him,  laid  adultery  to  liis 
charge ;  the  offender,  hotly  pursued,  confessed  it  was  true ;  with  which  con- 
:'  I  fession  he  was  satisfied,  and  so  lefl  him,  swearing  that  if  he  had  denyed  it,  be 
v '  would  not  have  put  it  up.     How   much  better  is  it  to  do  thus,  then  to 
'.  ^  macerate  himself,  impatiently  to  rave  and  rage,  to  enter  an  action  (as  Anioldus 
■'Tilius  did  in  the  court  of  Tholouse,  against  Martin  Guerre  his  fellow  souJdier, 
ijfor  that  he  counterfeited  his  habit,  and  was  too  familiar  with  his  wife)  so  to 
- )  divulge  his  own  shame,  and  to  remaine  for  ever  a  cuckold  on  record  ?     How 

■  an.  nup.  lib.  4.  num.  80.      *  Erasmus.       p  Quum  accepisset  uxorem  peperisse  secundo  annptiis  menie, 

cunas  quinas  vel  senas  commit,  ut  si  forte  uxor  singulis  bimensibus  pareret.  i  Julius  Capitol,  ritd  i^iv. 

Quum  palam  cithanedus  uxorem  diligeret,  minime  curio.«us  fuit.  ^  i>i9|)osuit  armatos  qui  ipsum  interS- 

cerent :  hi  protenus  mandalum  exe<\uenVeB,  )kc.    IW«  «t.  t«x.  declaratur,  et  Stratonicem,  qunp  tntxi  oupsent. 

uxorem  ducit ;  Bed  postquam  aud\v\t  fraVretiv  'v\^eT«,  ikc,  KWaXwrn  cat^Wjex  «k,c^^\1,  oriatinamque  asoicm 

complexug,  niagno  honore  apud  »c  ^abw\l.       •  ^\t  io\xu\\wi\\v^t»  YvaV.«k\\\'15i.\5to(^Q\  K3^nl^Tk. 
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;  Bnch  better  be  Cornelius  Tacitus,  then  Publius  Comutus,  to  contemne  in  such 
cues,  or  take  no  notice  of  it  ?  Melius  sic  errare,  quam  zelotypia  curis,  saith 
Erasmus,  se  eonficerey  better  be  a  wittall  and  put  it  up,  then  to  trouble  himself 
to  no  purpose.  And  though  he  will  not  omnibus  dormire,  be  an  asse,  as  he  is 
HI  oxe,  yet  to  wink  at  it  as  many  do,  is  not  amisse  at  some  times,  in  some  cases, 
to  some  parties,  if  it  be  for  his  commodity,  or  some  great  mans  sake,  his  land- 
bfdy  patron,  benefactor,  (as  Calbas  the  Roman  saith  ^  Plutarch  did  by  Msece- 
Bu,  and  Phallyus  of  Argos  did  by  king  Philip,  when  he  promised  him  an  office 
an  that  condition,  he  might  lye  with  his  wife)  and  so  to  let  it  passe : 


•■pol  me  haud  pcenltct 


SdUeet  boni  dlmldiaiii  dlvidere  cum  Jove. 

k  never  troubles  me,  said  Amphitrio,  to  be  coniuted  by  Jupiter ;  let  it  not 
Bofest  thee  then ;  be  friends  with  her. 

^  Tu  cnm  AlcmenA  uzore  antlqmm  In  gratiam 
Redi 

klit,  I  say,  make  no  breach  of  love  betwixt  you.  Howsoever,  the  best  waye  is, 

to  contemne  it;  which  ^  Henry  the  second,  king  of  France,  advised  a  courtier 

of  his,  jealous  of  his  wife,  and  complaining  of  her  unchastness,  to  reject  it,  and 

coinfi)rt  ^himself ;  for  he  that  suspects  liis  wifes  incontinencie,  and  fears  the 

popes  curse,  shall  never  live  a  merry  houre,  or  sleep  a  quiet  night :  no  remedy 

nt  patience.     When  all  is  done,  according  to  that  counsel!  of  ^  Nevisanus, 

tiviiium  uxoris  corrigi  non  potest,  ferendum  est :  if  it  may  not  be  helped, 

it  must  be  endured.     Date  vemam  et  sustinete  taciti^  *tis  Sophocles  advice,     i  . 

keep  it  to  thy  self;  and  which  Chrysostome  calls  paltcstram  philosophiiCy  et 

domesticum  gymnasium,  a  school  of  philosophie,  put  it  up.     There  is  no  other 

cure,  but  time  to  wear  it  out,  injuriarum  remedium  est  oblivio,  as  if  they  had 

drunk  a  draught  of  Lethe  in  Trophonius  den.     To  conclude,  age  will  bereave 

her  of  it,  dies  dolorem  minuit,  time  and  patience  must  end  it. 

7  The  mindi  affecUoiM  patience  will  appeaae 
It  paaaiona  kllla,  and  nealeth  each  al»eaae. 

SuBSECT.  II. — By  prevention  before,  or  after  marriage :  Platos  communitie ; 
starry  a  curtisan ;  philters ;  stewes ;  to  marry  one  equal  in  ycers,  for- 
tunes, of  a  good  family,  education,  good  place,  to  use  them  well,  Sfc. 

Of  such  medicines  as  conduce  to  the  cure  of  this  malady,  1  have  sufficiently 
treated ;  there  be  some  good  remedies  remaining,  by  way  of  prevention,  pre-  .  . 
cautions,  or  admonitions,  which  if  rightly  practised,  may  do  much  good.  I  I  \ 
Plato,  in  his  commonwealth,  to  prevent  this  mischiefe,  l)elike,  would  have  all  ^ 
things  common,  wives  and  children  all  as  one :  and  which  Caesar  in  his  com- 
mentaries observed  of  those  old  Britaines,  that  first  inhabited  this  land ;  they 
bad  ten  or  twelve  wives  allotted  to  such  a  family,  or  promiscuously  to  be  used 
by  so  many  men  :  not  one  to  one,  as  with  us ;  or  foure,  five  or  six  to  one,  as 
in  Turkie.  The  '  Nicholaites,  a  sect  that  sprung,  saith  Austin,  from  Nicholas 
the  deacon,  would  have  women  indifferent;  and  the  cause  of  this  filthie  sect, 
was  Nicholas  the  deacons  jealousie,  for  which,  when  he  was  condemned,  to 
purge  himself  of  his  offence,  he  broched  this  heresie,  that  it  was  lawful  to  Ive 
with  one  anothers  wives,  and  for  any  man  to  lye  with  his.  Like  to  tliose 
*  anabaptists  in  Munster,  that  would  consort  with  other  mens  wives  as  the 
spirit  moved  them.  Or  as  *»  Mahomet,  the  seducins:  prophet,  would  needs 
use  women  as  he  list  himself,  to  beget  prophets;  205  their  Alcoran  saith, 
were  in  love  with  him,  and  *=he  as  able  as  fortie  men.  Amonp^st  the  old 
Carthaginians,  as  **  Bohemus  relates  out  of  Sabellicus,  the  king  of  the  countrey 
lay  with  the  bride  the  first  night,  and  once  in  a  year  they  wont  promiscuously 

•  Amator.  Dial.  -  Plautus  seen.  ult.  Amphit.  » Idem.  "  T.  Daniel  conjurat.  French.  "  L!b.  4. 
ooa.  80.  y  R.  T.  *  Ub.  de  here*.  Quam  tie  selo  culparetur,  pnri^aniU  ae  cautik  permisi^w  fertur,  nt 
cA  qui  TtlleC  Dterrtnr ;  quod  tjuM  fertnm  in  aectani  tnrpbtaimam  Tenum  est,  nuA  placet  ii*us  indifferens 
femtaaram.  •SMden.  Com.  ^Ak-oran.  «- Alcoran  edit,  a  Blbliandro.  'l>e  mor.  gent.  lib.  1.  cap.fi. 
Nmpiugm  i9gi  derirgbuuuUr  exhibentur. 
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together.     Mun&ter  Cosmog,  lib,  3.  cap.  497.  ascribes  the  beginning  of  this 
brutish  custome  (injustly)  to  one  Picardus  a  Frenchman,  that  invented  a  new 
sect  of  Adamites,  to  go  naked  as  Adam  did,  and  to  use  promiscuous  veneiy 
at  set  times.     When  the  priest  repeated  that  of  Grenesis,  Increase  and  multi- 
ply ^  out '  went  the  candles  in  the  place  where  they  met,  and  without  all  respect 
of  age,  persons,  conditions,  catch  that  catch  may,  every  man  took  her  ctmi 
next,  Sfc,  some  fasten  this  on  those  ancient  Bohemians  and  Russians ;  ^othen 
on  tlie  inhabitants  of  Mambrium,  in  the  Lucerne  valley  in  Pedemont ;  and,  «s 
I  read,  it  was  practised  in  Scotland  amongst  Christians  themselves ;  until  king 
Malcomes  time,  the  king,  or  the  lord  of  the  town,  had  their  maidenheads. 
In  some  parts  of  ^  India,  in  our  age ;  and  those  **  Islanders ;  ^  as  amongst  tbe 
Babylonians  of  old,  they  will  prostitute  their  wives  and  daughters  (which  Chal- 
cocondila,  a  Greek  modern  writer,  for  want  of  better  intelligence,  puts  upoo 
us  Britains)  to  such  travellers  or  sea-faring  men  as  come  amongst  them  br 
chance,  to  shew  how  far  they  were  from  this  feral  vice  of  jealousie,  aod 
how  little  they  esteemed  it.     The  kings  of  Calecut,  as  J  Lod.  Vertoman- 
nus  relates,  will  not  touch  their  wives  till  one  of  their  Biarmi  or  high  priests 
have  lain  first  with  them,  to  sanctiBe  their  wombes.     But  those  E^saeai  aod 
Montanists,  two  strange  sects  of  old,  were  in  another  extream  ;  they  would 
not  marry  at  all,  or  have  any  society  with  women,  ^  because  of  their  intern' 
perance  they  held  them  all  to  be  naught.     Nevisanus  the  lawyer,  lib.  4.  nvn. 
«33.   syL  nupt.  would  have  him  tliat  is  inclined  to  this  malady,  to  preveDt 
the  worst,  marry  a  quean  ;  capiens  merctricem,  hoc  habet  saltern  boni,  quod 
non  decipitur,  quia  scit  earn  sic  esse,  quod  non  contingit  aliis,     A  fornicator, 
in  Seneca,  constuprated  two  wenches  in  a  night :  for  satisfaction,  the  one  de- 
sired to  hang  him,  the  other  to  marry  him.     '  Hierome,  king  of  Syracuse  ra 
Sicily,  espoused  himself  to  Pitho,  keeper  of  the  stewes ;  and  Ptolomy  took 
Thais,  a  common  whore,  to  be  his  wife ;  had  two  sons,  Leontiscus  and  Lagus 
by  her,  and  one  daughter  Irene  :  'tis  therefore  no  such  unlikely  thing.    "  A 
citizen  of  Eugubine  gelded  himself  to  try  his  wives  honesty,  and  to  be  freed 
from  jealousie  :  so  did  a  baker  in  °  Basil,  to  the  same  intent.     But  of  all  other 
presidents  in  this  kinde,  that  of  **Combalus  is  most  memorable :  who,  to  pre- 
vent his  masters  suspition,  for  he  was  a  beautiful  yong  man,  and  sent  by  Se- 
leucus  his  lord  and  king,  with  Stratonice,  the  queen,  to  conduct  her  into  Syria, 
fearing  the  worst,  gelded  himself  before  he  went,  and  left  his  genitals  behind 
him  in  a  box,  sealed  up.     His  mistress,  by  the  way,  fell  in  love  with  him,  but 
he  not  yeelding  to  her,  was  accused  to  Seleucus  of  incontinency ,  (as  that  Belle 
rophon  was,  in  like  case,  falsely  traduced  by  Stlienobia,  to  king  Praitus  her  hus- 
band, cum  non  posset  ad  coiium  inducere)  and  that  by  her,  and  was  therefore 
at  his  comming  home,  cast  into  prison  :  the  day  of  hearing  appointed,  he  was 
sufficiently  cleared  and  acquitted  by  shewing  his  privities,  which,  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  beholders,  he  had  formerly  cut  off.     The  Lydians  used  to  geld 
women  whom  they  suspected,  saith  Leonicus  var.  hist.  lib.  3.  caj).  59.  as  well 
as  men.     To  this  purpose  p  Saint  Francis,  because  he  used  to  confess  women 
in  private,  to  prevent  suspition,  and  prove  himself  a  maid,  stripped  himself  be- 
fore the  bishop  of  Assise  and  others :  and  frier  Leonard,  for  the  same  cause, 
went  through  Viterbium  in  Italy,  without  any  garments. 

•Lutnina  exstinguebantur,  ncc  persona)  et  o^tatis  hablta  rererentia,  in  quam  quisque  per  tenebras  lackUt, 

mulieretn  cognoscit.  '  I^anaer  Albertus.    Flagitioso  ritu  cuncti  in  sedem  convenientes,  po»t  impuraa 

concionem,  exstinctis  luminibus,  in  Venerem  ruunt.  »  Lod.  Vertomannus  navig.  lib.  6.  cap.  ^.  et 

Marcus  Polus  lib.  1.  cap.  46.     Uxores  %'iatorlbus  prostituunt.  •«  Dithmanis.  BleKkenius,  ut  Agetas  Arii- 

toni.     Pulcherrimam  uxorem  habens  amico  prostituit.  »  Herixlot.  in  Krato.     Mulicrvs  Babyloni  cas 

cum  hospite  permiscentur  ob  argentum  quod  post  Veneri  sacrum.     Bohenius  lib.  2.  J  Navigat.  lih.  i. 

cap.  4.     Prius  thorum  nou  init,  quam  a  digniore  sacerdote  nova  nuptn  deliorata  sit.  ^  Bohvinus  lib.  1 

cap.  X     Jdeo  nubere  noUent  ob  tnuUcrum  Inleraperanliam,  nullam  servare  viro  tidem  putubant.  'Ste- 

pbanuH  prtfifut.  Herod.    AUua  e  \uY»anfts\  mex^xAcem,  V\\.\vo  A\v\a.vcv,\w  wxorem  duxit ;  PtolomH-us  Tbald«B 

nobile  acortnm  duxit,  et  ex  efc  Anoa  ftWoa axx*cex»\\,  «ic.       «  Yo^wNxx*  YXvvvswv.      *^OicL^V*tet.       •  Lodu 

SAlmutz  Tit.  J.  de  porcellaniR  com.  \a  ranc\ro\.  Ae uon  .  t«v«^X.  «vYV\VMt\w\\»..  ^^v«^\«i8m.^V^js*». 

Bonavcnt.c.  6.vit.  Frauclacl. 
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Our  pseudocatholickes,  to  help  these  inconveniences  which  proceed  from 
ealousiey  to  keep  themselves  and  their  wives  honest,  make  severe  lawes :  against 
idultery,  present  death:  and  withal,  fornication  a  venial. sin.  As  a  sink  to  ; 
x^DYey  that  furious  and  swift  stream  of  concupiscence,  they  appoint  and  per-  ,' . 
nit  stewes,  those  punks  and  pleasant  sinners,  the  more  to  secure  tlieir  wives  > 
n  all  populous  cities ;  for  they  hold  them  as  necessary  as  churches.  And  how-  ■ 
loever  unlawful,  yet  to  avoid  a  greater  mischiefe,  to  be  tolerated  in  policy,  as ' 
uury,  for  the  hardness  of  mens  hearts ;  and  for  this  end,  they  have  whole 
Dollrages  of  curtisans  in  their  towns  and  cities.  Of  ^  Catos  mindc,  belike,  that 
would  have  his  servants  (cum  ancillis  congredi  coitus  causa,  definito  are,  ut 
jramora  facinora  evitarent,  cateris  interim  interdicens)  familiar  with  some 
nch  feminine  creatures,  to  avoid  worse  mischiefs  in  his  house,  and  made  al- 
owance  for  it.  They  hold  it  unpossible  for  idle  persons,  yong,  rich,  and  lusty, 
o  many  servants,  monkes,  friers,  to  live  honest ;  too  tyrannical  a  burden  to 
jompel  them  to  be  chast ;  and  most  unfit  to  suffer  poor  men,  yonger  brothers 
ind  souldiers  at  all  to  marry,  as  also  diseased  persons,  votaries,  priests,  ser- 
vants. Therefore,  as  well  to  helpe  and  ease  the  one  as  the  other,  they  tolerate 
ind  wink  at  these  kind  of  brothel  houses  and  stewes.  Many  probable  arguments 
hey  have  to  prove  the  lawfulness,  the  necessity,  and  a  toleration  of  them,  as 
»f  usury;  and  without  question  in  policy,  they  are  not  to  be  contradicted: 
Mit  altogetlier  in  religion.  Others  prescribe  philters,  spels,  charms  to  keep 
nen  and  women  honest.  ^  Mulier  ut  alienum  virum  non  admit  tat  prater  situm : 
Accipe  felhirci,  et  adipem,  et  exsicca,  calescat  in  oleo,  SfC,  et  non  alium 
wetter  te  amahit.  In  Alexi,  Portd,  SfC,  plura  invenies,  et  multo  his  absur- 
iiora  ;  uti  et  in  Rhasi,  ne  mulier  virum  admittat,  et  maritum  solum  diligat, 
§rc.  But  these  are  most  part  Pagan,  impious,  irreligious,  absurde,  and  ridi- 
culous devices. 

Tlie  best  meanes  to  avoid  these  and  like  inconveniences,  are,  to  take  away 
the  causes  and  occasions.  To  this  purpose,  ■  Varro  writ  Satyram  Menippeam, 
but  it  is  lost.  ^  Patricius  prescribes  fbure  rules  to  be  observed  in  chusing  of  a  wife 
(which  who  so  will  may  reade)  Fonseca  the  Spaniard  in  his  45.  c.  ^Amphi- 
tkeat.  Amoris,  sets  down  six  special  cautions  for  men,  foure  for  women :  Sam. 
Neander  out  of  Shonbernerus,  five  for  men,  five  for  women :  Anthony  Guiverra 
many  good  lessons :  "  Cleobuhis  two  alone,  others  otherwise ;  as  first,  to  make 
a  good  choyce  in  marriage,  to  invite  Christ  to  tlieir  wedding,  and  which  ^  Saint 
Ambrose  adviseth,  Deum  conjugii  prasidem  habere,  and  to  pray  to  him  for  her, 
[o  Domino  enim  datur  uxor prudens,  Prov.  19.)  not  to  be  too  rash  and  preci- 
pitate in  his  election,  to  run  upon  tlie  first  he  meets,  or  dote  on  every  stout  fairo 
peece  he  sees,  but  to  chuse  her  as  much  by  his  ears  as  eys ;  to  be  well  advised 
irhom  he  takes,  of  what  age,  &c.  and  cautelous  in  his  proceeding.  An  old 
man  sliould  not  marry  a  yong  woman,  or  a  yong  man  an  old  woman  :  "^  Quam 
male  inaquales  veniunt  ad  aratra  juvenci  !  such  matches  must  needs  minister 
a  perpetual  cause  of  suspition,  and  be  distastful  to  each  other. 

*  Noctna  at  in  tutnuUa,  super  atque  cadarera  bubo»  I    Night-crow*  on  tombeti  owl  lits  on  carcass  dead, 
TiILb  apud  Sophoclem  nostra  puella  sedet.  |    Mo  lyes  a  wench  with  Sophocles  in  bed. 

For  Sophocles,  as  y  Athenoeus  describes  him,  was  a  very  old  man,  as  cold  as 
January,  a  bedfellow  of  bones  ;  and  doted  yet  upon  Archippe  a  yong  curtisim, 
then  which  nothing  can  be  more  odious.  *  Senex  maritus  uxori  juveni  in- 
yralusest,  an  old  man  is  a  most  unwelcome  guest  to  a  yong  wench,  unable, 
unfit. 

•  Amplexus  suos  ftiginnt  paellv* 
Omnis  horret  amor,  Venusqne  Ilymcoqiie. 

i.  Tit.  tjn»,      '  Weclcer  Ub.  A.  secret.       •  CiUtnr  a  GelUo.       *  Lib.  4.  Tit.  4.  de  instit.  reipub.  do 
L  "  Ne  cum  c4  blande  nimla  aoas,  ne  ofajnrfes  preteotibus  cxtranels.  <  Epist  7o 

•  Aldat.  tmb.  1 16.        y  Dclpnoaoph.  1. 8.  cap.  U.        ■  Enripidct.        ■  Pontanus  blarum  lib  1  ' 
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And  as,  in  like  case,  a  good  fellow  that  had  but  a  peck  of  corn  weekly  to 
grinde,  yet  would  needs  build  a  new  mill  for  it,  found  his  errour  eftsoons,  hr 
either  he  must  let  his  mill  lye  waste,  pull  it  quite  down,  or  let  others  giinde  al 
it.     So  these  men,  &c. 

Seneca  therefore,  disallowes  all  such  unseasonable  matches;  habent  mm 
maledicti  locum  crebrce  nuptia.  And  as  ^TuUy  farther  inyeighs,  *t%$  unfit 
for  any,  hut  ugly  and  filthy  in  old  age,  Turpe  senilis  amor^  one  of  the  three 
things  °  God  hateth.  Plutarch  in  his  book  contra  Coleten^  rails  downright  it 
such  kinde  of  marriages,  which  are  attempted  by  old  men,  qui  jam  eorpon 
impotentiy  et  a  voluptatibus  deserti,  peccant  animo ;  and  makes  a  questioQ 

whether,  in  some  cases,  it  be  tolerable  at  least  for  such  a  man  to  marry, 

qui  Venerem  affectat  sine  viribus:  that  is  now  past  those  yenerous  exercises, 
as  a  gelded  man  lyes  unth  a  virgin  and  sighs,  Ecclus.  30.  20.  and  now  com- 
plains with  him  in  Petronius,  funerata  est  hcec  pars  jam,  qutB  fuit  olim 
Achillea,  he  is  quite  done. 

*  Vixlt  puellee  attper  idonens, 
Et  militavit  non  line  glorlA. 

But  the  question  is,  whether  he  may  delight  himself,  as  those  Priapeian  popes, 
which  in  their  decrepid  age  lay  commonly  between  two  yong  wenches  every 
night,  contactu  formosarum  et  contrectatione,  num  adhuc  gaudeat ;  and  IS 
many  doting  syres  still  do  to  their  own  shame,  their  childrens  undoing,  and 
their  families  confusion  :  he  abhors  it,  tanquam  ab  agresti  et  f arioso  domiad 
fugiendum,  it  must  be  avoided  as  a  bedlame  master,  and  not  obeyed. 

Alecto 

Ipsa  faces  pnefert  nubenttbua,  et  malus  Hymen 
Trlste  ululat, 

the  divel  himself  makes  such  matches.      "  Levinus  Lemnius  reckons  up  three   : 
things,  which  generally  disturb  the  peace  of  marriage.     The  first  is,  when  they 
marry  intempestive  or  unseasonably,  as  many  mortall  men  marry  precipUatehf 
and  inconsiderately,  when  they  are  effcete  and  old.     The  second,  when  they    \ 
marry  unequally  for  fortunes  and  birth.     The  third,  when  a  sick  impotent 
person  weds  one  that  is  sound,  novce  nuptce  spes  frustratur  :  Many  dislikes 
instantly  folbw.     Many  doting  dizards,  it  may  not  be  denyed,  as  Plutarch  con- 
fesseth,  ^  recreate  themselves  with  such  obselete,  unseasonable  and  filthy  mw- 
dies  (so  he  calls  them)  with  a  remembrance  of  their  former  pleasures,  agatMSt 
nature,  they  stir  up  their  dead  flesh  :  but  an  old  leacher  is  abominable ;  mt- 
tier  tertio  nubens,  ^  Nevisanus  holds,  prasumitur  lubrica  et  inconstans,  a  wo- 
man that  marries  the  third  time  may  be  presumed  to  be  no  honester  than  she 
should.     Of  them  both,  thus  Ambrose  concludes,  in  his  comment  upon  Luke, 
^  they  that  are  coupled  together,  not  to  get  children,  but  to  satisfie  their  lust, 
are  not  husbands,  but  fornicators ;  with  whom  S*.  Austin  consents.     Matri- 
mony, without  hope  of  children,  non  matrimonium,  sedconcubium  diet  debet, 
is  not  a  wedding,  but  a  jumbling  or  coupling  together.     In  a  word,  except 
they  wed  for  mutual  society,  helpe  and  comfort  one  of  another,  (in  which  re- 
spects, though  *  Tiberius  denye  it,  without  question  old  folks  may  well  marry) 
for  sometimes  a  man  hath  most  need  of  a  wife,  according  to  Puccius,  when 
he  hath  no  need  of  a  wife  ;  otherwise,  it  is  most  odious,  when  an  old  Ache- 
ronticke  dizard,  that  hath  one  foote  in  his  grave,  a  siHcemium,  shall  flicker 
after  a  lusty  yong  wench  that  is  blithe  and  bonny  : 

j salaciorque 

Verno  passere,  et  albulis  colambia. 

What  can  be  more  detestable  ? 

i>  Offic.  lib.  Luxuria  cum  omni  a>tati  turpis,  turn  senectntt  ftsdisstma.        '  Ecclas.  25. 2.    An  old  man  thit 
dotes.  Sec.        *  Hot.  lib.  3.  ode  26.        •  Cap.  M.  Instit.  ad  optimam  Yltain.    Maxima  mortaliam  pan  pnrd- 

Eitanter  et  inconsiderate  nubit,  idque  eA  sptate  quo)  minus  apta  est,  quum  senex  adolescentulv,  aanus  nor- 
idm,  dives  pauperi,  &c.  ^  Obaoleto,  IntempesUvo,  turpi  remedio  fatentur  se  uti ;  recordatioac  prisltai- 
rum  roluptatum  se  recreant,  et  adverwuxte  aaturft,  poUinctam  carnem  et  enectam  excitant.  s  lib.  1  ml 
its.  *■  Qui  Tero  non  procreandse  proWa,  ac^  «T:\\eu^^  >X\>\^ti\%  c^MoA^albl  fnvicem  copulantor,  bod  tM 

conJugeB  quam  fornicarii  habenlur.       ^ \^x  "^v^K^  ^weXow.  CVkqA.  t.*2a.  ^^^TiXwccoatVcn^m Ub.  1. 
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>  capite  amas,  senez  nequlsrime, 
niu  etatis,  animftque  fcettdft, 
ireociu  tu  oacolare  muUerem  ? 
diens  vomitam  potiaa  excuties  ? 


Thou  old  goat,  hoary  leacher,  naughty  man 
With  stinking  breath,  art  thon  in  love  ? 
Most  thou  be  ■laTerlng  ?  she  apewes  to  see 
Thy  filthie  face,  it  doth  so  move. 


capilli,  quatuorqae  sunt  dentes, 
ricaido;,  crusculumque  formicc, 
rem  qus  geris  itola  frontem, 
tarum  cassibus  pares  mammas. 


)me  will,  it  is  much  more  tolerable  for  an  old  man  to  marry  a  yong 
our  ladies  match  they  call  '\\)  for  eras  erit  mulier^  as  he  said.  inTuily. 
Roman,  Critobulus  in  ^Xenophon,  ™Tiraquellus  of  late,  Julius  Sca- 
;.  and  many  famous  precedents  we  have  in  that  kinde ;  but  not 
:  'tis  not  held  fit  for  an  ancient  woman  to  match  with  a  yong  man. 
arro  will,  Anus  dum  ludit  morti  delicias  facit :  'tis  Charons  match 
'^Cascus  and  Casca,  and  the  divel  himself  is  surely  well  pleased  with 
tlierefore,  as  the  poet  inveighs,  thou  old  Vetustina  bed-ridden  quean, 
now  skin  and  bones, 

That  hast  three  hairs,  foure  teeth,  a  breat 
Like  grashopper,  an  emmets  crest, 
A  skin  more  rugged  then  thy  coat. 
And  duggs  like  spiders  web  to  boot. 

•u  marry  a  youth  again  ?  And  yet  ducentas  ire  nnptum  post  mortea 
howsoever  it  is,  as  p  Apuleius  gives  out  of  his  Meroe,  congressus 
pestiienSy  abhorrendus,  a  pestilent  match,  abominable,  and  not  to  be 
In  such  case,  how  can  they  otherwise  choose  but  be  jealous,  how 
ley  agree  one  with  another  ?  This  inequality  is  not  in  yeers  only, 
rtn,  fortunes,  conditions,  and  all  good  qualities.  ^  Si  qua  voles  apte 
tube  pari ;  Tis  my  counsel  I,  saith  Anthony  Guiverra,  to  choose  such 
Civis  civem  ducat,  nobilis  nobilem,  let  a  citizen  match  with  a  citizen, 
lan  with  a  gentlewoman ;  he  that  observes  not  this  precept,  (saith 
yencrum  sed  malum  genium;  non  nurum  sed  furiavi;  non  vitce 
sed  litis  fomitem  domi  habebit:  in  stead  of  a  faire  wife  shall  have  a 
r  a  fit  son-in-law  a  meer  fiend,  &c.  examples  are  too  frequent. 
3r  main  caution  fit  to  be  observed,  is  this,  that  though  they  be  equal 
birth,  fortunes,  and  other  conditions,  yet  tliey  do  not  omit  vertue  and 
cation,  which  Musonius  and  Antipater  so  much  inculcate  in  Stobeeus : 

Dos  est  magna  parentCkm 
Virtus,  et  metuens  alterliia  vlri 
Certo  fsdere  castitas. 

tarch  adviseth,  one  must  eat  modium  salis,  a  bushell  of  salt  with  him, 
choose  his  friend,  what  care  should  be  had  in  choosing  a  wife,  his  se- 
;  how  soilicitous  should  he  be  to  know  her  qualities  and  behaviour  ? 
I  he  is  assured  of  them,  not  to  preferbirth,  fortune,  beauty,  before  bring- 
nd  good  conditions.  *"  Coquage,  god  of  cuckolds,  as  one  merrily  said, 
lies  the  goddess  Jealousie,  both  follow  the  fairest,  by  Jupiters  ap- 
t,  and  they  sacrifice  to  them  together.  Beauty  and  honesty  seldom 
raight  personages  have  often  crooked  manners;  faire  faces,  foule 
od  complexions,  ill  conditions.  Suspicionis  plena  res  est,  et  insidia- 
uty  (saith  *  Chrysostome)  is  full  of  treachery  and  suspition  :  he  that 
ire  wife,  cannot  have  a  worse  mischiefe,  ancl  yet  most  covet  it ;  as  if 
(Ise  in  marriage,  but  that  and  wealth  were  to  be  respected.  '  Francis 
ike  of  Millain,  was  so  curious  in  this  behalfe,  that  he  would  not  marry 
of  Mantuas  daughter,  except  he  might  see  her  naked  first ;  which 
appointed  in  his  lawes,  and  Morus  in  his  Utopian  Commonwealth 
"  In  Italy,  as  a  traveller  observes,  if  a  man  have  three  or  foure  daugh- 
ore,  and  they  prove  faire,  they  are  married  eftsoons :  if  deformed,  they 
lieir  lovely  names  of  Lucia,  Cynthia,  Cameena,  call  them  Dorothie, 

Mercator.  'Symposfo.  ■  VideThnanl  hteforian.  ■  Catal.  vet.  poetanun 

. .-{.  02.  Kpig.  9  Lib.  1 .  Miles.  n  Ovid.  '  Rabdala  hist.  Pantagmel.  1.  3.  cap.  33. 

ui  pulchram  hsbet  uxorem,  nihil  pejus  habcfv  potest.  *  Amissus.  «  Itinerar.  Ital. 

.  I(i2U.  Nomine  trium  Ger.  fol.  804.  DiapUcnlt  quod  domime  ftUahus  Immutent  nomen  indi- 
«mu,  et  pro  CatharlnA  M argareta,  ftc.  ne  quid  dtslt  ad  loznrlaiii,  appellant  Ipsaa  nonlnlbua 
ntenv,  &c. 
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I'rsula,  Bridgit,  and  so  put  them  into  monasteries,  as  i 
liao't  ^ut  such  as  are  eniinentUe  faire:  but  tliese  ai 
nuMli'st  virgin  will  cun(litiuni*d,  to  such  a  fair-snout  pe 
tVrrctt.  If  thou  wilt  avoid  them,  take  away  all  causes  of 
marry  a  coarse  j)eece.  fetcli  her  from  Cassandras  "  tera 
Italv  to  1h?  a  sanctuary  of  all  deformed  maids,  and  so  t1 
man  will  make  thee  curkold,  hut  for  spight.  A  citize 
had  a  tiltliy  dowdv.  deformed  slut  to  his  wife,  and  f 
another  man,  cryod  uut  as  one  amazed ;  O  miser  !  quct  i 

0  thou  wretcli,what  necessity  brought  thee  hither ?  as 
can  aliU-t  such  a  one  *  But  this  is  warilv  to  be  und 
anittlicr  extream ;  they  prefer  wealth  before  beauty,  a 
cin*  not  how  she  look ;  but  these  are  all  out  as  faulty  a 
>f m;  er  uxoris  forma  ^  as  *  Salislmriensis  adviseth,  ne  n 
rum  sordereputes,  as  the  knight  in  Chaucer  that  was  m 

And  all  day  after  hid  him  aa  an  ovle, 
8u  woe  waa  him,  hla  wife  looked  ao  foale. 

l{ave  a  care  of  thy  wifes  complexion,  lest  whilst  tfa 
toathi'st  her,  she  prove  jealous,  thou  naught, 

81  Ubl  defonnla  conjuz,  id  lenra  Ttnasta, 
Ne  utarif  ■errA, 

1  can  |KThaps  give  instance.  Moleslum  est  pitssu 
liiifNetur,  a  misery  to  {)ossess  that  wliich  no  man  lil 
iiijfivile  custcniitfir  cfttati  plitres  amant.  And  as  the  br 
in  the  conuedy,  nimin  est  miseria  pulchrum  esse  horn 
ne\ or  st»  hardly  besiep?  Carthage,  as  these  yon g  gal laa 
one  with  wit  or  person,  ;i  not  her  with  wealth,  Sec,  If  sh 
she  will  Ih^  susjX'cttHl  howsot»ver.  Both  extreams  a 
u(iamutur,fadafticilf  concftpiscitj  the  one  is  soon  b 
one  is  hanlly  kept,  because  proud  and  arrogant,  the  o 
what  is  to  be  done  in  thi"*  case  ?  Ennius,  in  Menel 
Irieml,  ti»  take  sttit<nn  Jhrmftrn^  si  vis  habere  incoluK 
a  miiKllr  si/v.  nciilhTtoo  fiiri',  nor  too  foule;  ^  Nee  Jo 
I'ustu  p/tuef^  wlih  (>M  Cato,  tliou-h  fit,  lot  her  beau 
nd/iit  illifHitifis,  bolwi'tii  botli.  This  I  a|)prove; 
rv>olvi»  wiih  Sali'iliurionsis,  tuefcris  pnrihus,  both  ric 
mtijori  mis  riti  (/«/<>rw/s  halctur  qwim  fonnosa  scrvt^ 
a  fairo  ono,  ami  put  it  to  tlio  hazard,  thou  be  troubled 
thou  as  tluui  wilt,  I  speak  only  for  my  self. 

liows*K'vrr,  qmul  itttum   mont'Oy  I  would  adv'sc  t 
fairo  ur  ftiulo,  to  choose  a  wife  out  of  a  good  kindred, 
up,  in  an  hono»<t  plao,\ 

y  I'riiiiuni  nnimd  fibi  pniponofi  qtio  sangtiine  en 
Qu  I  t'linii'i,  quA  li-lnte.  qiiitmitiiue  ante  omnia  1 
Moritfus.  in  junctor  veniut  nova  iiupta  penatci. 

He  that  marries  a  wife  out  of  a  suspected  inne  or  ale 
Smithfiold,  and  hires  a  servant  in  Pauls,  as  the  diver 
a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man,  an  arrant  ho 
Fiini  pr(vsumitiir  vssr  matri  situiliSy  saith  =*  Nevisa 
such  a  duuijhtir;  mall  corvi  malum  ovum,  cat  to  her 

••  Srllhi't  ex^pwtas  ut  triulut  mnter  honestoa 
Atque  uHo«  luoreM  quani  qiios  habet  ? 

If  the  mother  be  dishonest,  in  all  likelihood  thedaiigl 
alter  her  in  all  good  tpialities, 

'  lA«(mltn«  »le  var.  lib.  .*<.  t.  4:<.  Ajjyiiis  virj;iiiiim  deforniluni  ClUiiiandrtBl 
oral.  I.  H.  cap.  11.  »M;inilluH.  Mhuloiu'r  lib.  D.  ck*  ropub.  Ang.  "I 
caste,  iii^te  qiioqiif  tiliu  vivil;  Si  incri'trix  mater,  ijiia  talis  t>rit.        ■'Juvefl. 
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Craden*  Pulphae  noa  taoripotcnte  Aitunun 

TauripeUm  ? 

trot,  t}ie  foale  will  not  amble.  My  last  caution  is,  that  a  woman 
towe  her  self  upon  a  fool,  or  an  apparent  melancholy  person  ;  jea- 
symptome  of  that  disease,  and  fools  have  no  moderation.  Justina, 
lady,  was  much  persecuted,  and  after  made  away  by  her  jealous 
he  caused  and  enjoyned  this  epitaph,  as  a  caveat  to  others,  to  be 
»n  her  tombe. 

exemplo  Jottine,  dltdte  palres,  ]         Learn  paroits  all,  and  by  Jnattnas  eaa«, 

1  fatuo  filia  vestra  win,  kc  |         Tour  cnlldren  to  no  diiaitla  Ibr  to  place. 

iage,  I  can  give  no  better  admonitions  then  to  use  their  wives  well ; 

a  friend  of  mine,  that  was  a  married  man,  told  me,  I  will  tell  you 
eape,  saith  Nicostratus  in  ^Stobeeus,  to  avoid  future  strife,  and  for 
»ake,  when  you  are  in  bed,  take  heed  of  your  wives  flattering 
)er  night,  and  curtain  sermons  in  the  morning.  Let  them  do  their 
likewise  to  maintain  them  to  their  meanes,  which  *Patriciu8  ingemf- 

let  them  have  liberty  with  discretion,  as  time  and  place  requirer . 
len  turn  queans  by  compulsion,  as  'Nevisanus  observes,  because 
mds  are  so  harde,  and  keep  them  so  short  in  diet  and  apparel), 
cogit  eas  meretricari,  poverty  and  hunger,  want  of  meanes,  makes 
>nest,  or  bad  usage ;  their  churlish  behaviour  forceth  them  to  fly  out ; 
[n pies,  they  doe  it  to  cry  quittance.  In  the  other  extream,  some  are 
,  as  the  proverb  is,  tardus  malum  sibi  cacat,  they  make  a  rod  for 
:ailes,  as  Candaules  did  to  Gyges  in  ^  Herodotus,  commend  his  wifea 
iselfe,  and  besides  would  needs  have  him  see  her  naked.  Whilst 
heir  wives  too  much  liberty  to  gad  abroad,  and  bountifull  allowance, 
ccessary  to  their  own  miseries ;  animce  uxorem  pessime  olenty  ai 
bes,  they  have  deformed  soules ;  and  by  their  painting  and  colours 
ium  mariti,  their  husbands  hate ;  especially,  *^cum  misere  viscantur 
iti.  Besides,  their  wives  (as  *  Basil  notes)  impudenter  se  exponunt 
m  aspectibuSjjactantes  tunicas,  et  coram  tripudiantes^  impudently 
mselves  into  other  mens  companies,  and  by  their  undecent  wanton 
)rovoke  and  tempt  the  spectators.  Vertuous  women  should  keep 
1  *twas  well  performed  and  ordered  by  the  Greeks, 

mulier  ne  qua  in  publicum 

Spectandam  ae  aine  arbltro  prwbeat  Tiro : 

6  Phidias,  belike,  at  Elis  paint  Venus  treading  on  a  tortoise,  a  sym- 
nicns  silence  and  house  keeping.  For  a  woman  abroad  and  alone, 
3er  broke  out  of  a  parke,  quam  mille  venatores  insequuntur,whom 
er  followes;  and  besides,  in  such  places,  she  cannot  so  well  vindicate 
t  as  that  virgin  Dinah  (Gen.  34.  2)  going  forth  to  see  the  daughters 
/,  lost  her  virginity,  she  may  be  defiled  and  overtaken  on  a  sudden. 
amiB  quid  nisi  prcsda  sumus  ? 

>refore  I  know  not  what  philosopher  he  was,  that  would  have 
ne  but  thrice  abroad  all  their  time,  i  to  be  baptized,  married,  and 
it  he  was  too  strait  laced.  Let  them  have  their  liberty  in  g^od 
^o  in  good  sort,  mt)do  non  annos  viginti  atatis  sute  domi  relin- 
a  good  fellowe  said,  so  that  they  look  not  twenty  yeers  yonger 
n  they  do  at  home,  they  be  not  spruce,  neate,  angels  abroad,  beasts, 
luts  at  home ;  but  seek  by  all  meanes  to  please  and  g^ve  content  to 
ands ;  to  be  quiet,  above  all  things ;  obedient,  silent  and  patient ; 

I  cent.  2.  cap.  64.  oper.  aubcla.  <  Ser.  72.  Quod  amkua  quldam  uzoram  babcna  mthl  dixit, 
I  cubili  cavendc  adulatlonea  feaperi,  mane  clamorea.  •  lib.  4.  tit.  4.  da  Inatttat.  rcipub. 

mariU  et  uxoria.  '  Ub.  4.  ayl.  nap.  nam.  81.  Non  corant  da  ozortlma,  nac  volant  Ha 

Icto,  reititu,  &c.  ( In  CUo.  Spedem  ozorla  aopra  Biodom  aztollaoa,  fedt  at  Ulam  nodam 
>t.  ^  JuTen.  Sat.  6.  He  cannot  Uaac  hh  wUit  Ibr  palnl.  f  Oral,  contra  cbr.  j  Ad  bap. 
Imonium,  et  tamuluro. 
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if  they  l>c*  inccnsod,  angry,  chide  a  little,  tlieir  wives  mi 
-Imttake  it  in  *;^km1  part.  An  honest  woman ,  I  cam 
ilwfh,  but  by  re|X)rt  an  honest  woman  she  was,  hearir 
rhancL*  comphiin  of  her  husbands  impatience,  told  her 
it,  and  g^avc  her  withall  a  glasse  of  water,  which  wher 
liold  still  in  her  mouth,  and  tliat  totxet  quoties,  as  of 
so  two  or  three  times  with  good  successe,  and  at  lengl 
gave  her  great  thankes  for  it,  and  would  needs  know  tl 
her  in  brief  what  it  was, /aire  water,  and  no  more :  I 
but  her  silence  which  performed  the  cure.  Let  every 
this  example,  and  be  quiet  within  doores,  and  (as  "^  & 
necessarv  caution  it  is  to  be  observed  of  all  good  matn 
to  come  little  abroad,  but  followe  their  work  at  home 
affaires  and  private  business,  ceconomue  incumbentes, 
circumspect,  nnodest,  and  compose  themselves  to  live  t 
as  a  good  huswife  should  do. 

■Qui*  fltudlta  farlsanHifPartiUlabom  I         Cnra  poriUrlt, 

FkUet  optu  cftntu,  fomUD  ■— ImnUU  ooroMB        |         Com  volret,  & 

Howsoever  'tis  good  to  keepe  them  private,  not  in  pr 

•  QulMuto  ruftodlt  nzorein  Tectibas  et  aeria, 
Eui  ttbl  Hpiens,  stultua  est,  et  nihil  Mplt. 

Reade  more  of  this  subject,  Horol.  princ.  lib,  2.  pet 
Cyprian, Tertullian,  Bossusc/e  mulier,  apparat.  Godfr 
4.     licvinus  Lemnius,  cap,  54.  de  institut,  Christ.  Bai 
cap.  *2.  Franciscus  Patricius  de  institut,  reipub.  lib, 
mariti  et  tixom^Christ.  Fonseca  ilm/^At^A^af .  Amor,  ca 
These  cautions  concerne  him ;  and  if  by  these, 
otherwise  lie  cannot  mo<lerate  himself,  his  friends  i 
tlHMr  wisdome,  if  it  be  possible,  to  give  the  party  gri< 
vent  and  remove  the  occasions,  objects,  if  it  may  be 
one  alone,  or  many,  to  consider  whom  he  suspects,  oi 
pKuvs  he  is  most  incensed,  in  what  companies,     p  Nc 
whether  a  youi;  physician  ought  to  be  admitted  in 
lu  \v  luarrii^^l  miins  house,  to  administer  a  julip,  a  syi 
>ick.     The  Persians  of  old,  would   not   suffer   a   ^ 
auionp^t   women.     ^^Apollonides  Cous  made  Artax< 
at\er  buriitl  ahve  for  it.     A  gaoler,  in  Aristeenetus,  hs 
to  his  prisoner  ;  '^in  commisseration  of  his  youth  and 
to  enjoye  the  IilH?rty  of  the  prison,  but  he  unkind 
Menelaus  gave  good  welcome  to  Paris,  a  stranger 
family  were  at  his  commande ;  but  he  ungently  stol 
wife.     The  like  measure  was  offered  to  Agis,  king  t 
biades  an  exile  ;  for  his  cfood  entertainment,  he  was 
his  wife,  bepnting  a  childe  of  her,  called  Leotichidi 
over,  when  he  came  home  to  Athens,  that  he  had  a  i 
Li\cedieinonians.     If  such  objects  were  removed,  nc 
inio^ht  easily  be  satisfied,  or  that  thcv  could  use  them 
well,  not  to  n^vile  them,  scoffe  at,  hate  them,  as  in  sc 
doe;  *tis  an  humane  infirmity,  a  miserable  vexatio 
a<lcl  griefe  to  griefe,  nor  aggravate  their  misery,  but 
all  lueanes,  give  them  content;  by  good  counsell;  : 

^  Nun  votHferatur  Ula  si  maritus  obgannlat.  '  Fnuidem  aperiens,  oati 

InK'undiiP  niodenirl.  ■■  Horol.  Primi.  lib.  2.  cap.  8.    DiUgcnter  cvt 

qnenter  vxeant.        "Chaloner.         "Mcnaniler.         p  Lib.  5.  num.  11. 
morbiim  esse,  uec  curari  posse,  nisi  cum  riro  roncumberet ;  hAc  arte  voU  < 
LuUs  solutunique  demisit,  at  lUe  Inhumanus  stiiprevit  conjugem.        •  PlutI 
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objects,  or  by  mediation  of  sonic  discreet  friends.  In  old  Rome,  there  was 
a  temple  erected  by  the  matroncs  to  the  *Viriplaca  Dea,  another  to  Venus 
verticorda^  qiUB  maritos  uxoribus  reddebat  benevolos,  whither  (if  any  dif- 
fereoce  hapned  betwixt  man  and  wife)  they  did  instantly  resort :  there  tiiey 
did  offer  aacrihce,  a  white  hart,  Plutarch  records,  sine/elle,  without  the  gall 
(•ome  say  the  like  of  Junos  temple)  and  make  their  prayers  for  conjug;alI 
peace  :  before  some  "  indifferent  arbitratours  and  friends,  the  matter  was 
Leard  betwixt  man  and  wife,  and  commonly  composed.  In  our  times  we 
want  no  sacred  churches,  or  good  men  to  end  such  controversies,  if  use  were 
made  of  them.  Some  say  that  precious  stone  called  "  beryllus,  others  a  dia- 
mond, hath  excellent  vcrtue,  contra  hosiium  injurias,  et  conjugatos  invicem 
conciliare,  to  reconcile  men  and  wives,  to  maintaine  unitie  and  love ;  you 
may  trye  this  when  you  will,  and  as  you  see  cause.  If  none  of  all  these  meanes 
and  cautioDs  will  take  place,  I  know  not  what  remedy  to  prescribe,  or  whi- 
Iher  such  persons  may  go  for  ease,  except  they  can  get  into  the  same  "*  Turkic 
paradise,  where  they  ihall  have  as  many  faire  tvives  as  they  will  themselves^y 
with  cleare  eys,  and  such  as  look  on  none  but  their  own  husbands ;  no  fear, 
no  danger  of  being  cuckolds.  Or  else,  I  would  have  them  observe  that  strict  ' 
rule  of  '  Alphonsus,  to  marry  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  to  a  blinde  woman.  If 
this  will  not  help,  let  them,  to  prevent  the  worst,  consult  with  an  ^  astrologer, 
and  see  whether  tlie  significatours  in  her  horos(^ope  agree  with  his,  that  they 
be  not  in  signis  et  partibus  odiose  intuentibus  aut  imperantibus,  sed  mutuo, 
€i  amice  antisciis  et  ohedientibus ;  otherwise,  (as  they  holde)  there  will  be 
inlolerabie  enmities  between  them.  Or  else  get  him  sigillum  Veneris,  a  clia- 
racteristical  seal  stamped  in  the  dayc  and  hourc  of  Veuus,  when  she  is  fortu- 
nate, with  such  and  such  set  words  and  charmes ;  which  Villanovanus  and  Leo 
Saavius  prescribe,  ex  sigillismagicis  Salomonis^Hcrmetis,  Ruguelis,  Sfc.  with 
many  sucfae  :  which  Alexis,  Albertus,  and  some  of  our  natural  magitians  put 
upon  us:  ut  mulier  cum  aliqvo  adulterare  non  possit^  incide  de  capillis  ejus, 
jrv.  and  he  shall  surely  be  gracious  in  all  womens  eys,  and  never  suspect  or 
disagree  with  his  own  wife,  so  long  as  he  wears  it.  If  this  course  l)e  not 
approved,  and  other  remedies  may  not  be  had,  they  must,  in  the  last  place, 
sne  for  a  divorce :  but  that  is  somewhat  difticult  to  effect,  and  not  all  out  so  fit. 
For  as  Felisacus,  in  his  tracte  de  justa  uxore  urgeth.  If  that  la  we  of  Con- 
Btantine  the  great,  or  that  of  Theodosius  and  Valcntinian,  concerning  divorce, 
were  in  nse'in  our  times,  innumeras  propemodum  viduas  haberemus  et  caslibes 
vhroBj  we  should  liave  almost  no  married  couples  left.  Try  therefore  those 
former  remedies :  or  as  'Tertullian  reports  of  Democritus,  that  put  out  his  eys 
because  he  could  not  look  upon  a  woman  witliout  lust,  and  was  much  troubled 
to  see  that  which  he  might  not  enjoyc  ;  let  him  make  himself  blinde,  and  so  he 
shall  avoid  that  care  and  molestation  of  watching  his  wife.  One  other  sr>ve- 
raign  remedie  I  could  rofxiat,  an  especial  antidote  against  jealousie,  an  excel- 
lent cure,  but  1  am  not  now  dis|)03e<l  to  tell  it,  not  that  like  a  covetous 
em|x;rick  I  conceal  it  for  any  gaine,  but  for  some  other  reasons,  I  am  not 
willing  to  publish  it;  if  you  l>c  very  desirous  to  know  it,  when  1  meet  you  next, 
I  will  pera<lvcnture  tell  you  what  it  is  in  your  ear.  This  is  the  l)est  counsell 
I  can  give ;  which  he  that  hath  need  of,  as  occasion  serves  may  applye  unto 

hiniselfe.     In  the  mean  time, Di  talcm  terris  avertitc  pcstcm^  as  the 

provcrlx:  is,  from  heresie,  jealousie,  and  frensie,  good  Lord  deliver  us. 

< Roflniu  lib.  2.  19.    Valerius  lib.  2. cap.  I.        "Alexander  ab  Alezandro  I.  4.  cap.  H.  et  iren.  dier.        «  Pr. 
RueuB  dc  Kcmmis  I.  2.  cap.  H.  ct  lA.  'Stroxhw  Clci^na  lib.  3.  rap.  lA.  spirit,  ct  incan.  Habeiit  Ibidem 

luuMva  quut  volant,  mm  oculis  darisslmis,  qu<M  nunqnam  in  allqiiem  pnpter  maritani  Qxtiri  sunt,  ttc. 
Brcdenbacchlus,  Idem  ct  Bohenius,  ftc.  ■  Uxor  cwca  dncat  maritum  surdum,  ftc.  r  .See  Valrnt. 

Itabod.  dilTer.  t-oni.  In  Alcabltlum,  ubi  plura.  "Cap.  4S.  Apol.  Qnod  moUeret  sine  iTini-uplscentU 

tmpUsttt  non  posset,  ftc. 
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SECT.  IV.     M£MB.  I. 

SuBSECT.  I. — ReligiomM  Melancholy.     lis  object  God ;  i 
how  it  aUureth,     The  parts  and  parties  a£ 

That  there  is  such  a  distinct  species  of  LoTe-Melanchoh 
jet  doubted ;  but  whether  this  sub-division  of  *  Religious  ' 
rmntable,  it  mav  be  controverted. 

^  FsgHc  PIcrides,  medio  ncc  calle  tvgBntaa 
liaiqalt*  aw,  <|ai  nalla  pcdnai  T«tifla  daoBBtt 
Nnlu  rota  eanvm  ttttintur  ttgom  pilont, 

1  have  no  patteme  to  followe  as  in  some  of  the  reste,  no  i 
physician  hath  as  yet,  distinctly  written  of  it  as  of  the  otl 
It  a  most  notable  symptome,  some  a  cause,  but  few  a  spe 
tSBus,  Alexander,  Rhasis,  Avicenna,  and  most  of  our  late  w 
Fuchsius,  Plater,  Bniel,  Montaltus,  &c.  repeateitasa  syn 
to  be  inspired  of  ike  holy  Ghosie ;  some  take  upon  them  i 
are  addicted  to  new  opinions ;  some  foretell  strange  thin^ 
Antichristi,  saith  Gortlonius.     Some  will  prophecy  of  tb 
a  daye  almost,  and  the  fall  of  the  Antichrist,  as  they  ht 
brought  up;  for  so  melancholy  works  with  them,  as  *Laui 
have  been  precisely  given,  all  their  meditations  tend  that 
sion,  produce  strange  efibcts,  the  humour  imprints  sya 
their  several  inclinations  and  conditions,  which  makes  'C 
Plater,  put  too  much  devotion,  blinde  zeal,  feare  of  eten 
the  last  judgement,  for  a  cause  of  those  enthusiasticks  ai 
But  some  do  not  obscurely  make  a  distinct  species  of  it,( 
choly  into  that  whose  object  is  women;  and  into  the  other 
Plato  in  Convivio^  makes  mention  of  two  distinct  furii 
Neotericks,  Hercules de  Saxonii,  lib.  l.pract.  med.  cap. 
doth  expresly  treate  of  it  as  a  distinct  species.  ^  Love  Afe 
twofolde;  the  Jirst  is  that  (to  which  peradventure  som 
this  name  or  species  of  melancholy)  affection  of  thosi 
their  object^  and  are  altogether  about  prayer,  fastxna^ 
women.     Peter  Forestus,  in  his  observations,  delivereth 
words  :  and  Felix  Platerus  de  mentis  alienat.  cap.  3.  ft 
species  in  qu6  curandd  sapissime  multum  fui  impeditu 
ease ;  and  they  have  a  ground  of  what  they  say,  forth  c 
'  Areteeus,  an  old  authour,  in  his  third  booke,  cap.  6.  dot! 
lancholy,  and  derives  this  second  from  the  first,  which  c€ 
otherwise.    J  Plato,  in  his  Pheedrus,  hath  these  words,  A§ 
phosy  and  at  Dodona,  in  their  furie  do  many  pretty  J 
Greekes,  but  never  in  their  right  wits.  He  makes  Uiei 
might ;  and  he  that  shall  but  consider  that  superstition  ol 
effects  of  it  (as  in  its  place  I  will  shew  the  several  furie 
Pythonissas,  Sibyls,  Enthusiasts,   Pseudoprophets,  Hi 
maticks  in  these  our  latter  ages)  shall  instantly  confei 
again  cannot  afford  so  much  matter  of  madness,  so  man] 

•  Called  ReliffloiM,  becmuse  it  \»  ■till  convenant  about  religion  and  mich  dlfl 

•  Lib.  1 .  cap.  16.  Nonnulli  opinioniboa  addicti  muit,  et  futura  ae  praodicere  u 
tur  quod  vunt  prophetae,  et  inspirati  a  Splritu  Sancto,  et  indpiunt  prophetaf 

•  Cap.  6.  de  Melanch.  'Cap.  6. Tractat.  Multi  ob  timorem  Dei  rant  melM 
They  are  atill  troubled  for  their  sins.  t  Plater  c.  IS.  ^  Melancholia  En 
duplex  est :  prima,  que  ab  aliis  forsan  non  meretur  nomen  melanchoUs,  est  f 

rroponunt  Deum,  et  ideo,  nihil  aliud  curant  aut  cogitant  quam  Deum,  J^unls 
Alia  reperitur  ftiroris  speciea  a  primA  vel  a  secundA,  Deorum  rogantlum,  ▼«!  i 
nit.  i  Qui  in  Delphis  futura  pneciicunt  vatef,  et  In  DodonA  uicerdotef  tun 
Gralif  defenint,  lani  vero  exigua  aut  nulla. 
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as  superstition,  heresie,  schisme  hath  brought  out ;  that  this  species  alone  may 
be  parallerd  to  all  the  former,  hath  a  greater  latitude,  and  more  miraculous 
effects;  that  it  more  besots  and  infatuates  men,  then  any  other  above  named 
vbatsoever;  doth  more  harme,  work  more  disquietness  to  mankinde,  and 
hath  more  crucified  the  soules  of  mortall  men  (such  hath  been  the  divels  craft) 
then  wars,  plagues,  sicknesses,  dearth,  famine  and  all  the  rest. 

Give  me  but  a  little  leave,  and  I  will  set  before  your  eys,  in  briefe,  a  stu- 
pend,  vast,  infinite  ocean  of  incredible  madness  and  folly  :  a  sea  full  of  shelves 
and  rockes,  sands,  gulfes,  Euripes  and  contrary  tides ;  full  of  fearfull  monsters, 
uncouth  shapes,  roaring  waves,  tempests,  and  Siren  calmes,  Halcyonian  seas, 
unspeakable  misery,  such  comcedies  and  tragoedics,  such  absurde  and  ridicu- 
loQS,  ferall  and  lamentable  fite,  that  I  know  not  whether  they  are  more  to  be 
pitied  or  derided,  or  may  bee  beleevcd  ;  but  that  we  daily  see  the  same  still 
practised  in  our  daves,  fresh  examples,  nova  novitia,  fresh  objects  of  misery 
and  madness  in  this  kinde,  that  are  still  represented  unto  us,  abroad,  at 
home,  in  the  midst  of  us,  in  our  bosomes. 

But,  before  I  can  come  to  treat  of  these  several  errours  and  obliquities,  their 
causes,  symptomes,  affections,  &c.  I  must  say  something  necessarily  of  the 
object  of  this  love,  God  himself;  what  this  love  is ;  how  it  allureth ;  whence  it 
proceeds ;  and  (which  is  the  cause  of  all  our  miseries)  how  we  mistake,  wander 
and  swerve  from  it. 

Amongst  all  those  divine  attributes  that  God  doth  vindicate  to  himself,  eter- 
nity, omnipotency,  immutability,  wisdome,  majesty,  justice,  mercy,  &c.  his 
^beauty  is  not  the  least.  One  thing,  sailh  David,  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord, 
•Md  that  I  will  still  desire,  to  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,  Psal,  27.  4. 
And  out  of  Sion  which  is  the  perfection  of  beauty,  hath  God  shined,  Psal, 
50. 2.  All  other  creatures  are  faire,  \  confess ;  and  many  other  objects  do  much 
enamor  us,  a  faire  house,  a  faire  horse,  a  comely  person,  ^/  am  amazed,  saith 
Austin,  when  I  look  up  to  heaven,  and  behold  the  beauty  of  the  stars,  the 
beauty  of  angels,  principalities,  powers,  who  can  expresse  it  ?  who  can  suffi- 
eieniiy  commend,  or  set  out  this  beauty  which  appears  in  us  ?  so  faire  a  body, 
so  faire  a  face,  eys,  nose,  cheeks,  chin,  browes,  all  faire  and  lovely  to  be- 
hold; besides  the  beauty  of  the  soule  which  cannot  be  discerned.  If  we  so 
labour,  and  be  so  muck  affected  with  the  comeliness  of  creatures,  how  should 
we  be  ravished  with  that  admirable  lustre  of  God  himself?  If  ordinary 
beauty  have  such  a  prerogative  and  power,  and  what  is  amiable  and  faire, 
to  draw  the  eys  and  ears,  hearts  and  affections  of  all  spectatours  nnto  it, 
Co  move,  win,  entise,  allure :  how  shall  this  divine  forme  ravish  our  sonlcs,  which 
is  the  fountain  and  quintessence  of  all  beauty  ?  Caelum  pulchrum,  sedpulchrior 
cceli  fabricator :  if  heaven  be  so  faire,  the  sun  so  faire,  how  much  fairer  shall  he 
be,  that  made  them  faire  ?  For  by  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures, 
proportionally  the  maker  of  them  is  seen,  Wisd.  13.  5.  If  there  be  such  p/ea- 
sure  in  beholding  a  beautiful!  person  alone, and  as  a  plausible  sermon, he  so  much 
affect  us,  what  shall  this  beauty  of  God  himself,  that  is  infinitely  fairer  t/ien  all 
creatures,  men,  angels,  &c,  ^Omnis  pulchritude florum,  hominum,angeior^fn, 
et  rerum  omnium  pulcherrimarum  ad  Dei  pulchritudinem  collata,  nox  e^t  et 
lenebrtB ;  all  other  beauties  are  night  it  self,  mecr  darkness  to  this  our  /uexpli- 
cable,  incomprehensible,  unspeakable,  eternall,  infinite,  admirable,  and  divine 
beauty.  This  lustre,  ;ni/cArt/f<//o  omnium  pulcherrima.  This  beauty  and  **splen' 
dor  of  the  divine  Majesty,  is  it  that'drawcs  all  creatures  to  it,  to  scekc  it,  love, 
admire,  and  adore  it.    And  those  heathens,  pagans,  phibsophers,  out  of^  those 

k  Deot  bonm,  juntus,  pnlcher,  JuxU  I*Uloiicm.  *Miror  rt  itupco.  ram  ralam  upk-fo  et  pulchritiidi- 

nm  tklcniiii.  Migclornn,  ftc.  et  qnii  fUgne  Undet  oood  In  nobta  rlgcl,  corpus  Um  pulchrum,  fttmtem  pul. 
chnim,  nam.  genu,  ooilna,  Intcilectum.  omnU  piirhn  >  tl  ilc  In  rmturii  Ubommnt  quid  In  Ipso  iJto  t 
•  PiMtUua  NIcct.  lib.  2.  cftp.  II.  "  Fnlgor  dfrlnw  m^fcsUtls.  Aug. 
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reliques  Uiey  have  yet  left  of  Gock  image,  are  so  far  forth 
to  acknowledge  a  God,  but,  though  after  their  own  ini 
admiration  of  his  bounty,  goodness,  to  adore  and  aeeV 
ccnce  and  structure  ot*  the  world  it  self,  and  beauty  of 
ffoodness,  providence,  protection,  inforceth  them  to  love 
him,  though  a  wrong  way  to  adore  him.  But  for  us 
regenerate,  that  are  his  adopted  sons,  illuminated  by  1 
eys  of  OUT  hearts  and  understandings  opened ;  how  niii 
expose  himself!  Amint  not  Deus  (Austin  saith)  dani 
wooes  us  by  his  beauty,  gifts,  promises,  to  come  un 
Mcripiurt  is  a  message ^  an  exhortation ,  a  love  letter  to  i 
IIS,  and  invite  us ;  p  Giods  Bpistle,  as  Gregory  cals  it,  ti 
sets  out  his  son  and  his  church  in  that  epithalamium 
Solomon,  to  enamor  us  the  more ;  comparing  his  head  tt 
curled  and  black  as  a  raven.  Cant.  5.  10.  his  eys  lih 
waters,  washed  with  milk ;  his  lippes  as  lillies,  droppii 
his  hands  as  rings  of  gold  set  with  chrysolite :  and  his  c 
a  garden  inclosed,  a  fountaine  of  living  waters,  an  orchi 
with  sweet  sents  of  saffron,  sptke,  calamus  and  cinam 
of  incense,  as  the  chief  spices,  the  fairest  amongst  w 
^  his  sister,  his  spouse,  undefiled,  the  onely  daughter 
unto  her,faire  as  the  moone,  pure  as  the  sun,  looking 
That  by  these  figures,  tliat  glasse,  these  spiritual  eys  i 
might  perceive  some  resemblance  of  his  beauty,  the  lo' 
and  him.  And  so  in  the  45  Psalm,  this  beauty  of  his  cl 
a  Queen  in  a  vesture  of  gold  of  Ophir,  embnndred  rain 
that  the  king  might  take  pleasure  in  her  beauty.  To  ii 
'  John  in  his  Apocalypse,  makes  a  description  of  that 
the  beauty  of  it,  and  in  it  the  maker  of  it ;  likening  it  to 
like  unto  deer  glasse,  shining  and  garnished  with  all 
stones,  having  no  need  of  sun  or  moone  :  for  the  lambe 
glory  of  God  doth  illuminate  it :  to  give  us  to  undcrsta 
beauty  and  happiness  of  it.  Not  tliat  it  is  no  fairiT  tl 
which  it  is  compared,  but  that  this  vision  of  his,  thii 
majesty,  cannot  otherwise  be  expressed  to  our  apprehei 
tell,  no  heart  can  conceive  it,  as  Paul  saith.  Moses  h 
when  he  desired  to  see  God  in  his  glory,  was  answerer 
endure  it,  no  man  could  see  his  face  and  hve.  Sen 
sensum,  a  strong  object  overcometh  the  sight,  accordi 
philosophy :  fulgorem  solis  ferre  non  potes,  multo  ma 
canst  not  endure  the  sun  beames,  how  canst  thou  en 
brightness  of  him  that  made  the  sun  ?  Tlie  sun  it  self 
imagine,  arc  but  shadowcs  of  it ;  'tis  visio  prcecellens^  i 
quintessence  of  beauty  this,  which  far  exceeds  the  bet 
and  moone,  stars,  angels,  gold  and  silver,  woods,  f aire  J 
is  pleasant  to  behold.  AH  those  other  beauties  fail, 
corruption,  to  loathing;  ^but  this  is  an  immortall  viti 
an  immortall  love,  an  indefatigable  love  and  beauty,  m 
shall  never  be  tired,  nor  wearied,  but  still  the  more  we  « 
covet  him.     ^ For  as  one  saith,  where  this*vision  is,  then 

*In  PmU.  64.  Mlsit  ad  noa  cplstolM  et  totam  scripturam,  quilni*  nobft 

p  Epist.  4H.  1.  4.  Quid  est  tota  Mriptura  nUi  cpistola  onmipotentis  Dei  od  creal 

'Cap.  31. 11.  •In  Paal.  8^.  Omnea  pulchrittidinea  terreoas  auri,  aifi 

pulc'hritudlnem  aotia  et  hinji*,  8tellarain»  omnia  pulchra  luperana.  '  Imai 

mmor,  lndefrt»«UB  amor  et  xS»\o.  •  Osorioa.  Ubicunqiu*  rial**  "*  — '"**'' 

luptns  o\  evHicin  fnnte  omiiiaque  beaCiludo,  iiec  ah  e^us  asoectu  Ta 

fMrari  polc»t. 


t  nrknr*  itlhat  beauly.from  the  same  fountaine  cornea  all  pli 

!  sri/Aer  CUH  beauty,  pleasure,  happiness,  he  separated  from  hit 
sight,  or  hit  eisionj'rom  beauty,  pleasure,  hajipiiiess.  In  this  Ufa 
»•  fcaTc  lull  a  glimpse  of  Litis  bt^aiity  and  happiness  ;  we  shall  hereafter,  as 
'  Jolin  with,  see  liim  as  hi?  is :  thine  eys,  as  hay  promiseth,  33.  17.  shqlt 
I  lie  Kin^  ia  his  glory  :  then  shall  we  be  perfectly  enamored,  have  a 
fcU  fruition  of  it,  desire,  '  behold  and  love  him  alone,  as  tlie  most  amiable 
^fd  hircst  object,  or  summum  banum,  the  chiefesi  ^od. 

This  likewise  should  we  now  have  done,  had  not  our  will  been  corrupted  ; 
■nij  tn  w«  are  cnjoyned  to  love  God  with  at!  our  heart,  and  all  our  soule  : 
liir  til  that  end  were  we  bom,  to  love  this  object,  as  '  Melancthon  diseourselh, 
unl  to  enjoye  it.  And  him  our  unit  would  have  loved  and  sought  alone  at 
■■■r  mimmuin  boiium,  or  prindpall  good,  and  all  other  good  thingt/or  Godt 
mkf :  aiui  nature  as  the  proceeded  from  it  would  have  sought  this  fountains  ; 
hut  ID  this  infirmity  of  humane  nature  this  order  is  disturbed,  our  loie  is  ear- 
nipt :  and  a  man  is  like  that  monster  in  *  Plato,  composed  ofa  Scylla,  a  lyon 
n.  We  are  carried  away  headlong  with  llie  torrent  of  our  affections  t 
,  and  that  infinite  variety  of  pleasing  objects  in  it,  do  so  allure  and 
IS,  that  we  cannot  so  much  as  look  towards  God,  seeke  him,  or  think 
\  as  wc should:  we  cannot,  sailh  Austin,  rempub.  caleUen  cogifare, 
mot  contain  our  selves  (rom  them,  their  sweelness  is  so  pleasing'  to  us. 
g«,  saith  '  Gualter,  detains  many ;  a  thing  in  itself  laudable,  good 
cestary,  but  many  deceived  and  carried  away  with  the  blinde  lave  of 
e  quite  laid  aside  the  love  of  Gnd,  and  desire  of  his  glory.  Meat  and 
e  halh  overcome  as  many,  whilest  they  rather  strive  to  please,  satisjie 
s  and  belly,  llten  to  serve  God  and  nature.  Some  are  so  busied 
t  merchandise,  to  g^et  mony,  they  loose  their  own  eoules,  whiles  covetously 
' ;  and  with  an  iinsatiable  desire  of  gain,  tliey  forget  Ciod.  As  much 
'  aay  of  honour,  leagues,  friendships,  heahh,  wealth,  and  all  other 
s  or  pleasures  in  this  life,  whatsoever.  '  In  this  world  there  be  so  many 
Hful  objecti.  splendors  and  brightness  of  gold,  majesty  of  glory,  assist- 
r  of  friends,  faire  promises,  smofith  words,  victories,  triumphs,  and  suck 
'  ~  '  e  company  of  pleasing  beauties  to  allure  ui,  and  drawe  us  from 
we  cannot  look  after  him.  And  this  is  it  which  Christ  hunself,  those 
s  and  apostles  so  much  tlnmdrcd  against,  1  .fohn  2.  15.  dehott  iis 
Ume  not  the  world,  nor  the  things  that  are  in  the  world:  if  any  miin 
w  th*  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  i*  not  in  him,  16.  For  all  that  is  in 
vrld,as  last  of  the  Jieshe,  the  lust  of  the  eys,  and  pride  of  life,  is  not 
I  Father,  but  of  f he  world:  and  the  world patseth  auiay  and  the  lust 
,f;  but  he  that  fulfilhth  the  will  of  God,  abidethfor  ever.  No  man, 
ir  Saviour,  can  serre  two  mnttert,  but  he  must  love  the  one  and  hate 
•r,  Ifc.  bonos  vrl  malos  mores  boni  ve!  malt  factum  amores,  Austin 
II  infia^:  Hud  thi«  is  thnt  which  all  the  fathers  inculcate.  He  cnniiot 
iiiishelh)  hre  Gods  friend,  tli^t  is  delighted  with  ttie  plinsurea 
e  wnrld;  make  clean  thine  hrart.purifie  thine  heart,  if  thou  uAlt  see  this 

Erepare  Ihy  self  for  it.     It  is  the  eye  of  contemplation  by  which  we 
ltd  it ;  the  wing  ofmrdilation  which  lifts  ux  up  and  rears  our  soule* 
b  the  motion  of  our  hearts,  and  sweetnrsse  of  contemplation.     So  sailh 
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Gregory,  cited  by  ^  BonaTenture.     And  as  ^  Philo  Juds 

ihai  loves  Ood,  will  soare  aloft  and  take  him  wings ;  a 

flye  up  to  heaven,  wander  with  iun  and  moone, stars,  and 

God  himself  being  his  guide.     If  we  desire  to  see  him,  ^ 

vain  objects,  which  detain  us,  and  dazel  our  eys;  and 

us,  get  us  solar  eys^  spectacles  as  they  that  look  on  \ 

divine  beauty  ^  lay  aside  all  material  objects,  all  sense, 

ste  him  at  he  it.     Thou  covetous  wretch,  as  *  Austin  ex{ 

I  |j    thou  stand  gaping  on  this  dross,  muckhils,  filthy  excret 

1  ^  fairer  object ;  God  himself  wooes  thee  ;  behold  him,  enj 

love.  Cant.  5,  He  invites  thee  to  his  sight,  to  come  into  h 

and  drink  with  him,  to  be  merry  with  him,  to  enjoye  b 

'  Wisdome  cryes  out  in  the  streets,  besides  the  gates,  in  the 

fore  the  city,  at  the  entry  of  the  door,  and  bids  them  give 

which  is  better  then  gold  or  precious  stones;  no  pleasure 

it :  leave  all  then,  and  follow  her,  vos  exliortor,  6  amid, 

nus  words,  I  exhort  and  beseech  you,  that  you  would  emi 

divine  love  with  all  your  hearts  and  abilities,  by  all  o 

make  this  so  loving  God  propitious  unto  you.     For  whoi 

nus,  we  must  forsake  the  kingdomes  and  empires  of  the  u 

and  ay  r,  if  we  desire  to  be  ingrafted  into  him,  leave  oZ/c 

Now,  forasmuch,  as  this  love  of  Grod  is  an  habit  infust 

holds,  1.  2.  guatt.  23.  by  which  a  man  is  inclined  to  lot 

his  neighbour  as  himself,  we  must  pray  to  God  that  1 

make  cleer  our  hearts,  that  we  may  be  capable  of  hii 

performe  those  duties  that  he  requires  of  us.     Deut.  6 

love  God  above  all,  and  our  neighbour  as  our  telf,  to  kee| 

In  this  we  know,  saith  John,  c.  5.  2.  we  love  the  children 

God  and  keep  his  commandements.     This  is  the  love  of 

commandements ;  he  that  loveth  not,  knoweth  not  God, 

4.  16.  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  loi:e,  dwelleth  in  God,  i 

love  presupposeth  knowledge,  faith,  hope,  and  unites  i 

J  Leon  Hebreeus  delivereth  unto  us ;  and  is  accompanied 

humility,  meekness,  patience,  all  those  vertues,  and  charit 

God,  we  shall  love  our  neighbour,  and  performe  the  dut 

at  our  hands ;  to  which  we  are  exhorted,  1  Cor.  13.  4.  ^ 

Rom.  12.     We  shall  not  be  envious  or  puffed  up,  or 

evil,  or  be  provoked  to  anger,  but  suffer  all  things ;  en 

unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace.     Forbear  OM 

another,  cloaUi  the  naked,  visit  the  sick,  and  perforo 

mercy,  which  ^  Clemens  Alexandrinus  cals  amoris  et  am 

extentionem,  the  extent  and  complement  of  love;  and 

worldly  respects,  but  ordine  ad  Deum,  for  the  love  of  Q 

shall  do  if  we  be  truly  enamored  ;  but  we  come  short  in 

God  nor  our  neighbour  as  we  should.     Our  love  in  spirit 

fectivCy  in  worldly  things  too  excessive,  there  is  ajarf\ 

the  world  too  much ;  God  too  httle ;  our  neighbour  | 

^  ContemplationU  pluma  no«  tubleyat,  atque  Inde  erigimur  intentlone  coi^ 
distinct.  6.  de  7.  Itineribus.  *  Lib.  de  Tictimls.    Amani  Deum,  tublimlal 

racte  Tolat,  relictA  terHL,  cupldus  abernuidi  cum  sole,  lunA,  stellarumque  sacffA  | 
com.  Plat.  cap.  7.    Ut  solem  rideas  oculis,  fieri  debes  solaria :  ut  divinam 
materiam,  demitte  aenaam,  et  I>eum  qualis  sit  ridebis.        •  Arare,  quid  ii 
ambit  ipaum  Tisurus,  ipsnm  habitoms.       '  Pror.  8.        (  Cap.  18.  Rom.  A: 
amplexamini ;  Deum  Tobis  omni  offlciorum  genere  propitium  fkdte. 
Regna  et  iraperta  totius  terns  et  maris  et  coeli  oportet  abjicere,  si  ad  ipsum 
bitus  a  Deo  Infhsust  per  quem  lodinatar  homo  ad  diUgendura  Deum  super  < 
convertit  amor  in  ipsiua  pulchri  naturam.  ^  Stromatum  lib.  2. 
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owne  ends.  Vulgus  amiciiias  utilitate  probat.  The  chiefe  thing  we  respect 
It  our  commodity :  and  what  we  do  is  for  fear  of  worldly  punishment,  for 
irain-glory,  praise  of  men,  fashion,  and  such  by-respects ;  not  for  Gods  sake. 
We  neither  know  God  aright,  nor  seek,  love  or  worship  him  as  we  should. 
And  for  these  defects,  we  involve  our  selves  into  a  multitude  of  errours,  we 
tvenre  from  this  true  love  and  worship  of  God  :  which  is  a  cause  unto  us  of 
unspeakable  miseries;  running  into  both  extreams,  we  become  fooles,  mad- 
men, without  sense,  as  now  in  the  next  place  I  will  shew  you. 

The  parties  affected  are  innumerable  almost,  and  scattered  over  the  face  i 
of  the  earth,  far  and  neer,  and  so  have  been  in  all  precedent  ag:cs,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  to  these  times,  of  all  sorts  and  conditions.  For  methods 
snkey  I  will  reduce  them  to  a  twofold  division,  according  to  those  two  extreams 
of  excess  and  defect ,  impiety  and  superstition,  idolatry  and  atheisme.  Not 
that  there  is  any  excess  of  divine  worship  or  love  of  God ;  that  cannot  be ; 
we  cannot  love  Grod  too  much,  or  do  our  duty  as  we  ought,  as  papists  hold, 
or  have  any  perfection  in  this  life,  much  less  supcrerogate ;  when  we  have  all 
done,  we  are  unprofitable  servants.  But  because  we  do  aliud  agere,  zealous 
without  knowledge,  and  too  solicitous  about  that  which  is  not  necessary, 
busying  our  selves  about  impertinent,  needless,  idle,  and  vaine  ceremonies, 
populo  ut  placerent,  as  the  Jewes  did  about  sacrifices,  oblations,  ofTcrings, 
mcense,  new  moones,  feasts,  &c.  but  as  Isay  taxeth  them  1.  12.  Who  re- 
quired this  at  your  hands  ?  We  have  too  great  opinion  of  our  owne  worth, 
that  we  can  satisfie  the  lawe  ;  and  do  more  then  is  required  at  our  hands,  by 
performing  those  evangelical  counsells,  and  such  works  of  supererogation, 
merit  for  others,  which  Bellarmine,  Gregory  de  Valentia,  all  their  Jesuites  and 
champions  defend,  that  if  God  should  deal  in  rigour  with  them,  some  of  their 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans  are  so  pure,  that  nothing  could  be  objected  to 
them.  Some  of  us  again  are  too  dear,  as  we  thinke,  more  divine  and  sanctified 
then  others,  of  a  better  mettle,  greater  gifts,  and  with  that  proude  Pharisee, 
contemn  others  in  respect  of  our  selves,  we  are  better  Christians,  better  learned, 
choyce  spirits,  inspired,  know  more,  have  special  revelation,  perceive  Gods 
lecrets,  and  tliereupon  presume,  say  and  do  many  times,  what  is  not  befitting 
to  be  said  or  done.  Of  this  number  are  all  superstitious  idolaters,  ethnicks, 
Mahometans,  Jewes,  heretiques,  ""enthusiasts,  divinators,  prophets,  sectaries, 
sod  schismatiques.  Zanchius  reduceth  such  infideb  to  four  chiefe  sectes; 
but  I  will  insist  and  follow  mine  own  intended  method :  all  which  with  many 
other  curious  persons,  monkes,  hercmits,  &c.  may  be  ranged  in  this  extream, 
and  fight,  under  this  superstitious  banner,  with  those  rude  idiots,  and  infinite 
swarms  of  people  tliat  are  seduced  by  them.  In  the  other  extream  or  in 
defect,  march  those  impious  epicures,  libertines,  atheists,  hypocrites,  infidels, 
worldly,  secure,  impenitent,  unthankful,  and  carnal-minded  men,  that  attri- 
bute all  to  natural  causes,  that  will  acknowledge  no  supream  power ;  that 
have  cauterized  consciences,  or  live  in  a  reprobate  sense :  or  such  desperate 
persons  as  are  too  distrustful  of  his  mercies.  Of  these  there  be  many  subdivi- 
sions, divers  degrees  of  madness  and  folly,  some  more  then  other,  as  shall  be 
■hewed  in  the  symptomes:  and  yet  all  miserably  out,  perplexed,  doting,  and 
besides  themselves  for  religions  sake.  For  '^as  Zanchy  well  distin^ishcd,  and 
all  the  world  knowes,  religion  is  twofold,  true  or  false;  false  is  that  vain 
superstition  of  idolaters,  sucli  as  were  of  old,  Greckes,  Romans,  present  Ma- 
hometans, &c.  Timorem  Deorum  inanem,  <^TuIIy  could  tcrmc  it;  or  as  Zanchy 
defines  it,  ubi  falsi  Dit,  autfalso  cultu  colitur  Deus,  when  false  gods,  or  that 
God  is  falsely  worshipped.  And  *tis  a  miserable  plague,  a  torture  of  the  soule, 
a  meer  madness,  religiosa  insania^  PMeteran  cals  it,  or  insanus  error ^  as 
^Seneca,  a  frantick  errour;  or  as  Austin,  insanus  animi  morbus^  a  furious 

■  De  primo  pnecepto.  "Dcicllf.  I.  2.  Thtt.  1.  "2  De  lut.  Dforan.  v  Hiit.  Bclfic  ' 

«  Sapcrfttltio  error  Inetmu  fit.  epltt.  I VI. 
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diwio  of  the  toale;  tfijonuz  omnimm  imumtBrnma ,  ft  Oy* 
'for  he  that  is  superstitioas,  can  never  be  quiet.     Tia 
uni  smperbia,  avariiiaf  ntperttitio^  aaith  Plin.  lib.  7. 
po§t  savii  dtfuturo^  which  wrings  hissouleibr  the  meac 
grciitest  miserie  belongs  to  mankinde,  a  perpetual  sei 
timoTt  timor^  an  heavie  yoak,  the  seal  of  damnation,  a 
They  that  are  superBtitious,  are  still  fearing,  suspecting, ' 
auguries,  prodigies,  fake  tales,  dreams,  idle,  vain  worka 
as  'Botems  observes,  curd  mentis  ancipite  verutntun 
to  themselves.     In  a  word,  as  Seneca  concludes,  Reli 
ttiiio  destruit.     Superstition  destroyes,  but  true  religioi 
religion,  ubi  verus  Dtus  vere  colitur,  where  the  true  Go 
is  the  way  to  heaven,  the  mother  of  all  vertues,  love, 
dience,  knowledge,  &c.     It  rears  the  dejected  soule  oi 
many  cares,  miseries,  persecutions,  which  this  world  a 
an  unHMAkable  comforte,  a  sweet  reposal, yic^tfm  suav^ 
an  anchor,  and  an  haven.     It  addes  courage,  boldness 
spirits :  although  tyrants  rage,  persecute,  and  that  bl 
be  ready  to  martyr  them,  aut  lita,  aut  morere^  (as  i 
the  primitive  church,  it  was  put  in  practice,  as  you  i 
and  others)  though  enemies  be  now  ready  to  invade, 
"  Si  fractus  illabatvr  orbii,  impavidos  ferient  mtiitf, 
hd\  on  his  head,  he  would  not  be  dismaid.     But  as  a 
once  made  answer  to  a  menacing  Turke,  facile  seel 
amtemnii,  qui  Dei  prixsidio  tutus  est :  or  as  "  Phalar 
a  wrong  cause,  he  nor  any  other  enemie  could  terrific  1 
in  God.     i^t  Deus  nobiscum,  quis  contra  nas  ?    In  all  i 
whatsoever,  as  David  did,  2  Sam.  22.  2.  he  will  sin| 
is  Mjf  rockf  my  fortresses  my  strength,  my  refuge,  the 
salvation,  Sfc.    In  all  troubles  and  adversities,  PsaL  4< 
and  kelpe^  still  ready  to  befounde,  I  will  not  therefot 
expelling  feare ;  he  hath  peace  of  conscience,  and  is 
(duith  *  Austin)  vita  vita  mortalis,  the  life  of  this  our  1 
mortality,  the  sole  comfort  of  our  miserie :  otherwise  i 
others  were  most  wretched ;  but  this  makes  us  happ 
hearts  in  all  miserie ;  superstition  torments,  and  is  from 
of  lyes ;  but  this  is  from  God  himself,  as  Lucian  that  ^ 
his  divine  confession  in  ^Eusebius,  Auctor  nobis  de  . 
the  author  of  our  reli^on  himself;  his  word  is  our  r 
dictated  by  the  Holy  Ohost,  he  playes  upon  our  hea 
strings,  and  we  are  his  temples,  he  dwcUctti  in  us,  and ' 
The  part  affected  of  superstition,  is  the  braine,  heai 
soule  itself,  and  all  the  faculties  of  it,  totum  compositum 
Now  for  the  extent,  as  I  sav,  the  world  it  self  is  the 

• 

tliat  grand  sin  of  atheisme)  all  times  have  been  misi 
there  is  not  one  that  doth  good,  no  not  one,  from  the 
4rc.  A  lamentable  thing  it  is  to  consider,  how  many 
idolatrie  and  superstition  (for  that  comprehends  all)  hatl 
besotted  by  this  blind  zeale,  which  is  religions  ape,  reli| 
shadow,  false  glasse.  For  where  God  hath  a  temple, 
chappel :  where  God  hath  sacrifices,  the  divel  will  havi 
God  hath  ceremonies,  the  divel  will  have  his  tradition 
relisrion,  the  divel  will  plant  superstitiort  ;  and  'tis  a  l 
and  reade,  what  tortures,  miseries  it  hath  procured  •  J 

'  Nam  qui  supcivmioM  Ir  ^  *71^'** 

•■  /lor.         •  RpMt  '    "" 
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;  liow  it  n^d  amongst  those  old  Peisians,  Syrians,  ^Egyptians, 
,  Romans,  Tuscans,  Gaules,  Germones,  Britaines,  &c.      Brilannia 
di«  eeUbrat  lam  attoidte,  saith  '  Pliny,  tantis  ceremoniig,  (speaking  of 
'in)  ut  dediiM  Perait  mderi  pottil.     The  Britaines  are  so  stupendly 
las  in  tlieir  ceremoaies,  that  (hey  go  beyond  those  PeTsians.     He 
I  but  rcade  in  Pausanias  alone,  those  goids.  temples,  altars,  idob, 
3  curiously  made  with  such  infinite  cost  and  charge,  amongst  those 
skr*.  such  multitudes  or  them,  and  frequent  varieties,  as  ■  Gerbeiina 
observes,  may  stand  amazed,  and  never  enough  wonder  at  it :   and 
k  God  withall,  ibat  by  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  we  are  so  happily  freed 
fmu  thai  fttavish  idolatrie  in  these  our  dayes.      But  heretofore,  almost  in  all 
cuunthcs,  in  all  places  superstition  hath  blinded  the  hearts  of  men.    In  alt 
.-^,  what  a  small  portion  hutlithe  true  church  ever  beeni  Vivhutn  imperium 
'•I  Jove  DitiBoit  habei .     The  Patriarchs  and  their  families,  the  Israelites  a, 
I'lfull  in  respect,  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  not  all  of  them  neither. 
'    \\\v,\i  «Lraight8  hath  it  been  compin^ed,  a  little  flocke!  how  hath  super-  t 
Hii'  uUier  side  dilated  her  self,  errour,  ignorance,  barbarisme,  folly,  - 
otvcd,  triumphed,  and  insulted  over  the  most  wise,  discreet  and  I 
iiil;  men,  philosonhen,  dynasti's,  monarches,  all  were  involved  and  ' 
,  ^....>iMrii;d  in  this  mist,  m  more  then  Cymmcriandarkness.  'Adeo  ignara  I 
■■'fliitii  menlti  hominum  depravat,  et  nortKumquam  tnjnent&m  animrm  \ 
nsvenot  agit.     At  this  present,  yuota  pors  /  How  small  a  part  is  Irudy  ;, 
.\:ii>u8  !  How  little  in  re»|)t'ct  I  Divide  tlie  world  into  si»  parts,  and  one,  or  , 
'  -'(  uiuch,  is  Christians.     Idolaters  and  Muhometitns  [lossesse  almost  Asia,    ' 
I"  lie.    America,  Magellan ica.     The  kings  of  China,  great  Cham,  Siam 
I    Uoniaye,  Pegu,  Uecan,  Narsin^,  Japan,  &c.  are  gentiles,  idolaters, 
I   many  other  petlie  princes  in  Asia,  Monomotopa,  Congo,  and  I  knowp 
I   Imw  many  Negro  princes  in  Atncko,  all  Terra  Auslralis  incognita,  most  ' 
'   Vinrrica,  Pngans,  difiering  all  in  their  severall  superstitions;  and  yet  all  i 
"'iters.    Tlic  Mahometans  extend  themselves  over  the  great  Txtrkes  dooni- 
LiiTia  in  Europe,  Africke,  Asia,  to  the  Xerifies  in  Barbary,  and  his  territoriea 
m  Vn,  Sus.  Morocco.  Ac.     The  Tartar,  the  great  Mogor.  the  Sophy  of  Per- 
MB,  witli  most  of  her  dominions  and  subjects,  are  at  tliis  day  Mahometans. 
See  how  the  divel  rogeth.     Those  at  oddcs,  or  differing  among  themaelvea, 
■OBic  for  "  Alii,  some  for  Enbocar,  for  Aomar,  and  Owraeo,  those  fbure  doc- 
lours,  Muhdmcis  succcMours,  and  are  subdivided  into  72  inferior  aectes,  ns 

*  \*o  M«t  rc]iorts.  The  .lewes,  as  a  company  of  vagabonds  tire  scattered  over 
tU  partu:  whose  story,  present  estate,  progretse  from  time  to  Ume,  \s  fully  set 
dovn  hy  "  Mr.  Tliomas  Jackson,  doctor  of  divinity,  in  his  comment  on  the 
Crtnl.  A  fin  pirt  of  the  world,  and  hardly  that,  now  professeth  CHRIST; 
Iwi    m  inlardnl  and  interlaced  with  several  superstitions,  tliat  tlicre  is  scarsn 

*  sound  pait  to  lie  foiinde,  or  any  agreement  aniong«t  them.  Presbyter  John 
01  Afi»cke,  Itird  of  those  Abyssines,  or  £ttiiopiuns,  b  by  his  prufeitsion  m 
Clinstinn.  but  so  diflrrent  from  us,  with  such  new  absurdities  and  ceremonies, 
Mch  liberty,  such  a  mixture  of  idolatry  and  paganisme,  *  that  they  keep  little 
more  then  a  bare  lille  of  Christ iaiiitie.     They  suffer  polygamy,  circumcision, 

'  '[•i-nd  fastings,  divorce  as  they  will  themselves,  &c.  and  as  the  Papists  call 

liie  Virgin  Mary,  so  do  they  on  Thomas  Didymus  before  Christ,      'The 

>:ke  or   Eastern  Church,  ia  rent  from  this  of  the  Wnt.  and  as  ihev  have 

dii'-i  pvittiarchs  so  have  ihey  foure  subdivisions,  brsidva  those  Ncslorinnx, 

-'viians,  Armenians.  Georgians,  9te.  scattered  over  Asia  Minor, 

[t.&e.     Greece,  Valachia,  Circawnn.  Bulgary,  Bosnin. Albanin, 

'  UD.  B.  dncilp.  aim.  NxllB  r«  Mi  qui » 

^^'■.  •  IMFrUa  niirtini.  Rh.  ]'.  c.  ».  '"       •  H^Z 

^Mtet-Miw-  Hiw4n«i.  Drrdnttwllliu.  ft,  AlKswilu*  lUn.  i 
^^BfOU  (MiHifWmla..l.  Ac.       '  nwdcnbuhliu  JoA.  ft  I 
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Illyrkuro,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  Thrace,  Servia,   Raw 

amongst  the  Tartars.     The  RussiaDS,  Muscovites,  ai 

dukes  subjects,  are  part  of  the  Greeke  church,  and  s 

K  one  saith,  temporis  succesm  multas  Hit  addiderunt 

cesse  of  time,  they  have  added  so  many  superstitionf 

Christians,  then  otherwise.     That  which  remaines  if 

with  us  in  Europe;    but  so  eclipsed  with  severall  i 

superstitions,  that  one  knows  not  where  to  finde  it. 

Spaine,  Savoy,  part  of  Germany,  France,  Poland,  ai 

rest  of  Europe.     In  America,  they  hold  all  that  wl 

Hispania  Nova,  Castella  A  urea,  Peru,  &c.     In  the  1 

pincD,  some  small  holds  about  Goa,  Malacha,  Zelan, 

Portugal!  got  not  long  since,  and  those  land-leaping  J 

China,  Japan,  as  appears  by  their  yeerly  letters ;  m  Afrj 

Quiloa,  Mombaza,  &c,  and  some  fewe  towns,  they  di 

with  another.     Poland  is  a  receptacle  of  all  religio 

Socinians,  Photinians  (now  protected  in  Transit vania 

Anabaptists  are  to  be  found,  as  well  as  in  some  Gen 

Christian,  but  as   **  Damianus  A-Goes  the  Portugal] 

mixt  with  magick,  pagan  rites,  and  ceremonies,  they  i 

idolaters.     W^t  Tacitus  formerly  said  of  a  like  natic 

*  a  people  subject  to  superstition ,  contrary  to  religion 

as  about  Lapland  and  the  Pilapians,  the  divels  possess] 

k(ec  gens  (saith  mine  J  authour)  Satana  hactenus  pos9i 

mirandum  et  dolendum^  and  which  is  to  be  admired  an 

be  baptized,  which  the  kings  of  Sweden  much  labour, 

dayes  after ;  and  for  that  cause  they  will  hardly  be  I 

but  worship  still  the  dive),  who  daily  appears  to  the 

courses,  gaudentibus  Diis  patriis,  91105,  religiose  colt 

very  superstitious,  like  our  wilde  Irish.     Though  they 

kings  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  themselves,  that  gove 

the  remnant  are  Calvinists,  Lutherans ;  in  Germany 

the  cmperour  himself,  dukes  of  Loraine,  Bavaria,  and  1 

most  part  professed  papists.     And  though  some  part 

Great  Britaine,  halt  the  cantos  in  Suitzerland,  and 

Calvinists,  more  defecate  then  the  rest,  vet  at  oddes  a 

free  from  superstition.     And  which  ^  Brochard  the  a 

of  the  holv  land,  after  he  had  censured  the  Greeke  cl 

errours,  concluded  at  last,  Faxit  Dens  ne  Latinis  muli 

I  say,  God  grant  there  be  no  fopperies  in  our  church. 

St  opt   in  one  place  breaks  out  mto  another,  so   dot 

notniniT  of  Anabaptists,  Socinians,  Brownists,    Baif 

Thorr  15  suinrstition  in  our  prayers ;  often  in  our  hei 

o^ntc^ntHMis,  invectives,  persecutions,  strange   conceit 

4^inMn4i.  ^'hismos,  factions,  &c.  But  as  the  Lord  (Job 

tV  Tom^nito.  and  his  two  friends,  his  wrath  was  kim 

fhrt  h/9^  »/»/  fip*yken  of  him  things  that  were  right:  * 

•,.)i.vmj^iT^»iOTt»  *nd  ht*nc»tiques,  how  wise  soever  in  their* 

'  V ■•«■•■• '  ^f  'Vo.  thoy  speak  not,  they  think  not,  thej 

-•N.  *\  ;V\   i^JC'ht.     And  therefore.   Quid  quaso,  m 

,s>».s.>.Nsx   is*   lV^:iMus,  kisce  theologis  fasciamuSy  d 

iN.i    •»<.  %«  w^uviKMi,  yifi  cerebro   medeatur?    Wh( 

v..   >^..«w«*  ^%iHUm,  And  A  good  physician  ?     But  mot 

I- 

«.        ^«v^v.ii.tA   tici^Miiim.    M«icin.    D.  Fletcher,  Jov\nm.  Haclult,  C 


lem.  1  •  Sabs.  2.]    Causes  of  Religious  Melancholy.  t>ti9 

•Tidoxes,  opinions,   road   prankes,   in    the   symptomes:   I  now  hasten  to 
be  causes. 

BuBSECT.  II. — Causes  of  Religious  Melancholy,  From  the  Divel;  by 
minulesy  apparitions,  oracles.  His  instruments  or  factors ;  polititians, 
priesiMy  impostors,  heretiques,  hlinde  guides.  In  them,  simplicity,  fear^ 
hlimde  zeal,  ignorance,  solitariness,  curiosity,  pride,  vain-glory,  presump- 
fUMi,  1^.  his  engins;  fasting,  solitariness,  hope,  fear,  Sfc, 

Wk  are  taught  in  holy  Scripture,  that  the  divel  rangeth  abroad  like  a 
fsaring  lyon,  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devour:  and  as  in  several!  shapes, 
10  by  aeverali  engins  and  devices  he  goeth  about  to  seduce  us.  Sometimes 
ke  transforms  himtelf  into  an  angel  of  light ;  and  is  so  cunniug,  that  he  is 
ibfey  if  it  were  possible,  to  deceive  the  very  elect.  He  will  be  worshipped 
•  ^  God  himself;  and  is  so  adored  by  the  heathen,  and  esteemed.  And  in 
Dnitation  of  that  divine  power,  "*  as  Eusebius  observes,  °  to  abuse  or  emulate 
Sods  dory,  as  Dandinus  addes,  he  will  have  all  homage,  sacrifices,  oblations, 
lad  whatsoever  else  belongs  to  the  worship  of  God,  to  be  done  likewise  unto 
Hn,  timilis  erit  altissimo,  and  by  this  meanes  infatuates  the  world,  deludes, 
BBtiapt,  and  destroys  many  a  thousand  soules.  Sometimes  by  dreams, 
fmoDB  (as  God  to  Moses  by  familiar  conference)  the  divel  in  severall  shapes 
alkt  with  them.  In  the  ^  Indies,  it  is  common ;  and  in  China  nothing  so 
hmiliar  as  apparitions,  inspirations,  oracles,  by  terrifying  them  with  false 
podigies,  counterfeit  miracles,  sending  storms,  tempests,  diseases,  plagues 
[as  of  old  in  Athens  there  was  Apollo  Alexicacus,  Apollo  Xoc/iioc,  pestifer  et 
mmlorum  depulsor)  raising  wars,  seditions  by  spcctrums,  troubling  their  con- 
ideiiceSy  driving  them  to  despair,  terrours  of  minde,  intolerable  pains;  by 
pnwuses,  rewards,  benefits,  and  faire  meanes,  he  raiseth  such  an  opinion  of 
nit  deity  and  greatness,  that  they  dare  not  do  otherwise  then  adore  him ;  do 
IS  he  will  have  them ;  they  dare  not  offend  him.  And  to  compel  them  more 
to  stand  in  awe  of  him,  p  he  sends  and  cures  diseases,  disquiets  their  spirits, 
(ts  Cyprian  saith)  torments  and  terrifies  their  soules,  to  make  them  adore 
Urn:  and  all  his  study,  all  his  endeavour  is  to  divert  them  from  true  reli- 
pom  to  superstition :  and  because  he  is  damned  himself,  and  in  an  errour, 
k§  would  have  all  the  world  participate  of  his  errours,  and  be  damned  unth 
ttH.  The  primum  mobile  therefore,  and  first  mover  of  all  superstition,  is  the 
dhrel,  that  gpreat  enemy  of  mankind,  the  principal  agent,  who  in  a  thousand 
lereral  shapes,  afler  divers  fashions,  witn  several  engins,  illusions,  and  by 
lereral  names,  hath  deceived  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  several  places 
md  countries,  still  rejoycing  at  their  fals.  All  the  world  over,  before  Christs 
Hme,  he  freely  domineered,  and  held  the  soules  of  men  in  most  slavish  sub- 
wfion,  saith  ^Eusebius,  in  divers  formes,  ceremonies,  and  sacrifces,  till 
Christs  coming ;  as  if  those  divels  of  the  ayr  had  shared  the  earth  amongst 
bem  ;  which  die  Platonists  held  for  Gods  C  Ludus  Deorum  sumus)  and  were 
na  g^vemours  and  keepers.  In  several  places,  they  had  several  rites,  orders, 
lames,  of  which  read  Wierus  de  prastigiis  damonum  lib,  \,cap,  5.  'Strozius, 
ZSicogna,  and  others.     Adonided  amongst  the  Syrians  ;  Adramelech  amongst 

'Flato  In  Crlt.  Dwrnone*  cuitodei  lunt  hominum  et  eorum  domini,  at  not  animaUani ;  oec  homtnibut, 
md  ct  rwlonlbus  Imperant,  vaUcinlls,  mguriii,  ■omnils,  orarollip  no*  rrgunt.  Idem  fere  Max.  Tyrius  ter. 
I.  ct  28.  ft.  Mcdios  rult  diemonei  Inter  I>eot  et  homlnea  Dcoram  mlolstitw,  pnealdea  hominum,  ■  r<rlo  ad 
Hinilini  dcsoendentea.  •"  De  pneparat.  Erangel.  ■  Vel  In  abuaum  Del  rel  In  annulatlonem.  Dandi- 
raa  com.  in  lib.  2.  Ariat.  de  An.  Text.  29.  *  l>Kmooct  coniulunt,  et  fkmlUarea  habent  dsmonea  plerique 
Mcardotcs.  Rlcdui  lib.  1.  cap.  10.  expedit.  Sinar.  *  Vltam  turbant,  aomnoa  Inquletant,  invpentea  etiam 
kB  corpors  mentea  terrent,  raletudinem  ftancunt,  moriioa  laceaaontp  at  ad  cnltum  aul  cogant,  nee  aliud  his 
■ladfaim,  qaam  at  a  rtrk  rellgtone  ari  fuperatmooem  Tcrtant ;  cam  aint  Ipai  paoalea,  <|aKnint  aibi  ad  poenaa 
c—itaa,  at  habeaat  errorla  partldpea.  «  Lib.  4.  pnroarat.  ETanfrl.  Tantamaae  rictorlam  amcntlA  ho. 

■tam  cooatqauti  aant,  at  al  colUcere  In  anam  fcUa,  auTasum  orbcm  laito  acttettibua  apiiitlbua  aubjet*. 
!■■  Ikdaaa  Inrenlca.    Uaque  ad  Salvatoria  advantom,  bomlnom  cade  pernidoaiaalmoa  dainonca  placabant, 
Ac       '  Plato.        •Stmlua,  acofoa  onnif.  nag.  Ub.  8  cop.  7.  Eiak.  8. 10.    Reff.  11.4.  Reff.  3.  et  17.  14 
hf,m.    N«m.21.3.    Reff.  13. 
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the  Caperaaites ;  Asiniee  amongst  the  Emathites ;  Astartes  with  the  Sydo- 
nians;  Asteroth  with  the  Palestines;  Dagon  wiUi  the  Philistines;  Tartan 
with  the  Haneei ;  Melchonis  amongst  the  Ammonites ;  Beli  the  Babylonian ; 
Beelzebub  and  Baal  with  the  Samaritans  and  Moabites ;  Apis,  Isis  and  Osyris 
amongst  the  -Egyptians ;  Apollo  Pythius  at  Delphos,  Colophon,  Ancyra,  Cuma, 
Erythra ;  Jnpiter  in  Crete ;  Venus  at  Cyprus ;  Juno  at  Carthage  ;  .£^ulaDitt9 
at  Epidaurus ;  Diana  at  Ephesus ;  Pallas  at  Athens,  &c.  Ami  even  in  tnese 
our  dayes,  both  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  Tartary,  China,  Japan,  &c, 
what  strange  idols,  in  what  prodigious  foi^mes,  with  what  absurd  ceremooiei 
are  they  adored!  What  strange  Sacraments,  Uke  ours  of  Baptisme  and  Ae 
Lords  Supper ;  what  goodly  temples,  fH'iests,  sacrifices  thc>^  had  in  America, 
when  the  Spaniards  first  landed  there,  let  Acosta  the  Jesuite  relate,  lib,  5.  o^. 
1 ,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  and  how  the  divel  imitated  the  ark,  and  the  children  of  Israeb 
coming  out  of  l^ypt :  with  many  such.  For  as  Lipsius  well  discoursethout 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoicks,  maxime  cupinnt  adorationem  hominum,  now 
and  of  olde,  they  still  and  most  especially,  desire  to  be  adored  by  men.  See 
but  what  Vertomannus,  /.  5.  c.  2.  Marcus  Polus,  Lerius,  Benzo,  P.  Martjr 
in  his  Ocean  Decades,  Acosta,  and  Mat.  Riccius  expedit,  Christ,  in  SUuuUbA. 
relate.  '  Eusebius  wonders  how  that  wise  city  of  Athens,  and  flourishing 
kingdomes  of  Greece  should  be  so  besotted;  and  we,  in  our  times,  how  ^bam 
witty  Chinese,  so  perspicacious  in  all  other  things,  should  be  so  gulled,  so 
tortured  with  superstition,  soblinde  as  to  worship  stockes  and  stones.  Bat  it 
is  no  marvel,  when  we  see  all  out  as  great  effects  amongst  Christians  them- 
selves :  how  are  those  Anabaptists,  Arrians,  and  Papists  above  the  rest  mise- 
rably infatuated !  Mars,  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and  .Ssculapius,  have  resigned  their 
interest,  names  and  offices  to  Saint  Greorge, 

*  (Maxime  bellonim  rectOT,  quern  noitni  IttrenttM 
Pro  Mavorte  coUt.) 

S*.  Christopher,  and  a  company  of  fictitious  saints;  Venus  to  the  lady  of 
Lauretta.  And  as  those  old  Romans  had  several  distinct  gods,  for  diven 
offices,  persons,  places,  so  have  they  saints,  as  ^  Lavater  well  observes  oat  of 
Lactantius,  mutato  nomine  taniuniy  'tis  the  same  spirit  or  divel  that  deludes 
them  still.  The  manner,  how,  as  I  say,  is  by  rewards,  promises,  terrours, 
affi*ights,  punishments.  In  a  word,  faire  and  roule  meanes,  hope  and  feare. 
How  oflcn  hath  Jupiter,  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  rest,  sent  plagues  ia 
^  Greece  and  Italy,  because  their  sacrifices  were  neglected  ! 

*  Dll  mnlta  neglccti  dedemnt 
Hesperin  mala  lnctuo0», 

to  terrifie  them,  to  rouse  them  up,  and  the  like :  see  but  Livy,  DionysiiH 
Halicamasseeus,  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  Philostratus,  ^  Polybius,  before  the 
battel  of  Cannas,  prodigiiSy  signis,  ostentisy  templa  cunctUy  privat^b  etiam 
ades  scatehant,  Oeneus  raigned  in  ^tolia,  and  because  he  did  not  sacrifice 
to  Diana  with  his  other  gods  (see  more  in  libanius  his  Diana)  she  seat  a 
wilde  bore,  insolitcs  maynitudinisy  qui  terras  et  homines  misere  depascebotiffy 
to  spoile  both  men  and  country,  which  was  afterwards  killed  by  Meleager. 
So  Plutarch  in  the  life  of  LucuUus  relates,  how  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontiu, 
at  the  siege  of  Cizicum,  with  all  his  navy  was  overthrown  by  Proserpina,  for 
neglecting  of  her  holy  daye.  She  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Aristagoras  in  the 
night,  CraSy  inouit,  tibicinem  Libycum  cum  tibicine  Pontico  commit  tarn, 
and  the  daye  following  this  eenigma  was  understood ;  for  with  a  great  soath 
winde  which  came  from  Libya,  she  quite  overwhelmed  Mithridates  army. 
What  prodigies  and  miracles,  dreams,  visions,  predictions,  apparitions,  oracles, 
have  been  of  olde  at  Delphos,  Dodona,  Trophonius  denne,  at  Thebes,  and  Ia- 
baudia,  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  ^gypt,  Amphiareus  in  Attica,  &c.  what  strange 

( Lib.  4.  cap.  8.  prepar.         *  Bapt.  Maut.  4.  Faat.  de  Sancto  Oeorglo.        « Part.  1.  cap.  1.  et  lib.  3.  ca».t 
•^  Polyd.  Vlrg.  lib.  1 .  de  prod\g.  »  Uot.  \.  *.  «A.  ft.         i U\>/A. V»i%\»  ^  ^ 
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cures  performed  by  Apollo  and  iEsculapius;    Junes  image ;  and  tliat  of  •'  For- 
tune spake?  ■Castor  and  Pollux  fought  in  person  for  the  Romans,  uj;ainst 
Hannibals  army,  as  Pallas,  Mars,  Juno,  Venus,  for  Greekes  and  Trojans,  »!;o. 
Amongst  our  pseudocatholiques,  nothing  so  familiar  as  such  miniclos.     Ih)w 
many  cures  done  by  our  lady  of  Lauretta,  at  Sichem  !  of  oldc,  at  our  S**  Tho- 
mas shrine,  &c.  ^S''  Sabine  was  seen  to  fight  for  Arnulphusduke  of  SiNiloto  ; 
•S*"  George  fought  in  person  for  John  the  bastard  of  Portugal,  agiiiiist  the 
Caatilians ;  S*-  James  for  the  Smniards  in  America.  In  tlie  battel  of  Baunox- 
bum,  where  Edward  the  scconde,  our  English  king,  was  foyled  l)y  the  Scots, 
8^'  Philanus  arm  was  seen  to  fight  (if  **  Hector  Boiithius  doth  not  impose)  that 
was  before  shut  up  in  a  silver  capcase  :  Another  time  in  the  same  authour,  S** 
Magnus  fought  for  them.     Now  for  visions,  revelations,  minu-lfs,  n()t  oncly 
out  of  the  Legend,  out  of  purgatory,  but  every  daye  comes  ncwos  fnnu  the. 
Indies,  and  at   home,  read  the  Jesuites   letters,  Kibadincira,  Thurselinus,  • 
Aoosta,  Lippomanus,  Xaverius,  Ignatius  Uves,  &c.  and  tell  me  what  (liHerenee  t 
His  ordinary  instruments  or  factors,  which  he  useth,  as  (jod  himself  did 
tpod  kings,  law&l  magistrates,  patriarchs,  prophets,  to  the  establishing  of 
OS  church,  *  are  polititians,  statesmen,  priests,  lien>ti(iues,  bhnde  guides,  im- 
postours,  pseudoprophets,  to  propagate  his  su])crstition.     And  lii-st  to  begin 
irith  polititians  :  it  hath  ever  been  a  principal  axiome  with  them,  to  maintain 
religion,  or  superstition,  wliich  they  determine  of,  alter  and  vary  upon  all  oe- 
casions,  as  to  them  seems  best.     They  make  relit^ion  meer  {K)hcie,  a  eloak.  a 
humane  invention  ;  nihil  ague  valet  ad  regemhs  valtji  animos  ac  suprrstitio, 
as 'Tacitus  and  «Tully  holde.     Austin  /.  4.  de  civitat.  Dei  v.  \K  «*ensures 
Scsevola  saying  and  acknowledging,  expedite  civitatcs  rcliyionr  f'aiii^  tliat 
it  was  a  tit  thing  cities  should  be  deceived  l)y  religion,  according  to  tlu*  <ii- 
▼erbe.  Si  mundus  vult  decipij  decipiatury  if  the  world  will  be  gulled,  lei   il  be 
gulled;  'tis  good  howsoever  to  keep  it  ni  subjection.     Tis  thai   ''AiiNlotle 
and  *  Plato  inculcate  in  their  i>olitiques;  Religion  neglected,  hritigs  /dutftits 
to  ike  title,  opens  a  gap  to  all  naughtiness,     'Tis  that  whit^li  all  our  late  po 
liticians  ingeminate.     Cromer  us  /.  2.  poL  hist.  Boterus,  /.  .'i.  de  inrnnitntis 
Krftitim,  Clapmarius  /.  2.  c.  9.  Arcanis  rerump,     Arnisieus  cnp,  -1.  lih,  *i. 
polit.     Captain  Machiavel  will  have  a  prince,  by  all  meanes  to  eonnterleil 
religion,  to  be  superstitious  in  shew,  at  least ;  to  s(>eni  to  be  devoule,  fre(|iieiit 
holy  exercises,  honour  divines,  love  the  church,  affect  priests,  as  Nuin.i,  l.y- 
curg^s,  and  such  law-makers  were,  and  did;  non  at  his  Jidvm  hnheant^  svd 
ut  subditos  religionis  metti  facilius  in  officio  contincantj  to  keep  people  in 
obedience.    J  Nam  naturalitcr  (as  Cardan  writes)  lex   (^hristinnu  Itx  ist 
pietatisyjustitia^jideiy  simpluitatis,  Sfc,     But  this  errour  of  his,  Innoeenliiis 
Jentilcttus  a  French  lawyer.  Theorem,  \),  comment,  \,dv  livlnj,  and  Tlionias 
Bozius,  in  his  lxK>k  de  ruinis  gentium  et  reijnorHm^  have  copiously  eoiifnled. 
Many  pohtitians,  I  dare  not  denye,  maintain  religion  \v^  a  true  meanes,  ami 
sincerely  speake  of  it  without  hY|M)(*risie ;  are  truely  /ealous  and  reIi;;ioiis 
themselves.     Justice  and  religion  are  the  two  chief  props  and  supporters  of 
a  well  governed  commonwealth :  but  most  of  thorn  are  but  Maehiavellians; 
counterfeits  only  for  politicall  ends;  for.  Solus  Rex  (which  (/ampaiiella  cap, 
18.  Atheismi  Triumphati  ol)serves)  as  amongst  onr  modern  Turkes,  Keipub. 
Finis,  as  knowing  ''  ma(inum  ejus  in  animos  imperium  ;  and  that  as  '  SaU'lIi- 
cus  delivers,  a  man  without  religion  is  lite  an  horse  without  a  bridle.     No 

■nrat&leKeinedkvikttii,  muMcrvM.    IMon  IIbIIcmh.  •Tully  de  nal.  Dconiin  lih.  2.  .Kqun  Vvuun 

Ttacrl*.  PallM  Inlqua  ftiJt.  ^  Jo.  Molaiiiiii  lib.  X  cap.  flU.  •  P«l.  Ollrcr.  De  Juhmine  priniu  Por- 

tagMlllW'  rvfce  itrvnur  pngnana,  vt  udverM*  portia  irtua  clypco  ezclpkna.  '  L.  14.  liUi-iiiut  Hpoiite 

■pcnilaae  et  pro  lid  pufoiAaae.  •  Keliirinn,  aa  they  holde,  la  poliilrp  Invented  aliine  to  keep  mm  in  awe. 

'     Annal.  ■  Omnea  religlme  moTcntur.  A.  In  Verrem.  ^  Zeleut-ua.  pra^fat.  legia.  Qui  urlieiii  aut 

n  IntaabitaBt,  perauaaoa  erne  oportet  eiae  Ilcoa.  '  I0<  de  leglbna.  Rcllidn  ney levta  mazlmani 

Id  rivltatem  infert,  omnium  acelenim  feneatram  aperil.  'Canfanua  Com.  In  Pluloma-mn 

•It.  k  Lijmiui  1. 1 .  e.  :i.  ■  Homo  iloe  rellslone,  ilcut  equui  aliie  trvno. 
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way  better  to  curb  then  superstition,  to  terrifie  mens  consciences,  and  to  keep 
them  in  awe  :  they  make  new  lawes,  statutes,  invent  new  religions,  ceremo- 
nies, as  so  many  stalking  horses,  to  Uieir  owne  ends.     ™  Hcbc  enim  (retigio) 
si  falsa  sit,  dummodo  vera  credatur,  animorum  ferodam  domat,  lihidhus 
coerce ty  subditos  principi  obsequentes  efficit.     Therefore  (saith  ^  Polybiua  of 
Lycurgus)  did  he  maintain  ceremonies^  not  that  he  was  superstitious  hiwuelfe, 
but  that  he  perceived  mortal  men  more  apt  to  embrace  paradoxes^  then 
ought  elscy  and  durst  attempt  no  evil  things  for  feare  of  the  gods.    This 
was  Zamolcus  stratagem  amongst  the  Thracians ;  Numas  plot,  when  he  said 
he  had  conference  with  the  nymph  .£geria ;  and  that  of  Sertorius  with  an 
hart;  to  get  more  credit  to  their  decrees,  by  deriving  them  from  the  gods; 
or  else  they  did  ail  by  divine  instinct,  which  Nicholas  Damascen  well  obsenres 
of  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  Minos,  they  had  their  lawes  dictated,  monte  sacro, 
by  Jupiter  himself.     So  Mahomet  referred  his  new  lawes  to  the  ^  Angel  Gt- 
briel,  by  whose  direction,  he  gave  out,  they  were  made.     Caligula,  in  Dion, 
&ined  himself  to  be  familiar  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  many  such,  which 
kept  those  Romans  under,  (who,  as  Machiavel  proves,  lib.  1.  dtsput.  cap.  II 
et  12.  were  religione  maxime  moti,  most  superstitious:)  and  did  curt)  the 
people  more  by  this  meanes,  then  by  force  of  armes,  or  severity  of  humane 
lawes.     Sola  plebecula  eam  agnoscebat  (saith  Vaninus  dial.  1 .  lib.  4.  de  ad- 
mirandis  natures  arcanis)  speaking  of  religion,  qua  facile  decipitur,  magnates 
vero  et  philosophi  nequaquam  ;  your  grandies  and  philosophers  had  no  such 
conceit,  sedad  itnperii  conformationem  et  amplificationem,  quam  sine  pro- 
textu  religionis  tueri  non  poterant ;  and  many  thousands  in  all  ages  hxn 
ever  held  as  much,  philosophers  especially,  animadvertebant  hi  semper  k^te 
esse  fabe lias y  attamen  ob  metum  publiccs  potestatis  silere  cogebantur,  they 
were  still  silent  for  fear  of  lawes,  &c.     To  this  end,  that  Syrian  Phyresides, 
Pythagoras  his  master,  broached  in  the  East  amongst  the  heathens,  first  the 
immortality  of  the  soule,  as  Trismegistus  did  in  ^gypt,  with  a  many  of  fkined 
Gk)ds.     Those  French  and  Britain  druides  in  the  west,  first  taught,  saith 
P  Csesar,  non  interire  animas,  but  after  death  to  go  from  one  to  CLnothtr, 
that  so  they  might  encourage  them  to  vertue.  Twas  for  a  politique  end ;  and 
to  this  purpose  the  old  poets  fained  those  ^  Elysian  fields,  their  JEacus,  Minos, 
and  Rhadamantus,  their  infernal  judges,  and  those  Stvgian  lakes,  fiery 
Phlegetons,  Plutos  kingdome,  and  variety  of  torments  after  death.    Those 
that  had  done  well,  went  to  the  Elysian  fields;  but  evil  doers  to  Cocytus, 
and  to  that  burning  lake  of  '^hell,  with  fire  and  brimstone  for  ever  to  be  tor* 
mented.    Tis  this  which  '  Plato  labors  for  in  his  Pheedon,  et  9.  de  rep.    The 
Turkes  in  their  Alcoran,  when  they  set  down  rewards,  and  severall  punish- 
ments for  every  particular  vertue  aud  vice ;  *  when  they  perswade  men,  that 
they  that  dye  in  battle,  shall  go  directly  to  heaven ;  but  wicked  livers  to 
eternal  torment,  and  all  of  all  sortes  (much  like  our  papistical  purgatory)  for 
a  set  time  shall  be  tortured  in  their  graves,  as  appears  by  that  tract  which 
John  Baptista  Alfaqui  that  Mauritanian  priest,  now  turned  Christian,  hath 
written  in  his  confutation  of  the  Alcoran.     After  a  mans  death  two  black 
angels,  Nunquir  and  Nequir  (so  they  call  them)  come  to  him  to  his  grave, 
and  punish  him  for  his  precedent  sins;  if  he  lived  well  they  torture  him  the 
less ;    if  ill,  per  indesinentes  cruciatus  ad  diem  judicii,  they   incessantly 
punish  him  to  the  daye  of  judgement.     Nemo  viventium  qui  ad  horum  men- 
tionem  non  totus  horret  et  contremiscit,  the  thought  of  this  cruc  fies  them  all 

■  Vaninui  dial.  52.  de  oitumlla.  *  Lib.  10.  Ideo  Lycorgua,  &c.  non  quod  Ipae  aapcntltliMiia,  tad  qttai 

Tideret  mortalei  paradox*  faciliua  amplecti,  nee  rea  gravea  audere  alne  perigulo  Ueonun.  •CtooMrdM 

epiat.  1.    Noraa  lefea  suaa  ad  Angelum  Gabrielem  referebat,  quo  monitore,  menUebator  omnia  ac  gtnie. 

PLtb.  16.  belU  Gallicl.  Ut  metu  morWi  iie«\ec\A,  ad  virtatem  Indtarent.  «  De  hla  lege  LoriasaB  i» 

luctu  Tom.  1 .  Homer.  Odyaa.  W.  VVrg.  i&n.  ^.         ^ '&«x%\>ck,to  va^^aLT«^ ^^amvil,  atacnante  atcnram  dnMr* 

gebMntur.  *  Et  S.  de  repub.  Omu\a  VnaXWutlo  iAo\«w«QXvcai  «a  t«l«c«Q&]t^>aii.  €afe\>«n\wut  aentUnl,  ak 

commvLoe  bonum.  ^Botenui. 
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their  lives  loDg,  and  makes  them  spende  their  dayes  in  fasting  and  prayor, 
ne  mala  htec  cvntinganty  ^c*     A  Tartar  prince,  saith  Marcus  Pohis,  lib.  1. 
cop,  28.  called  Sencx  de  montibus,  the  better  to  establish  his  p^ovoriiniont 
unoDgst  his  subjects,  and  to  keepe  them  in  awe,  found  a  convenient  phuv  in  \ 
a  pleasant  valley,  environed  with  liils,  in  "  which  he  made  a  delitiotis  park^  i 
Jkii  of  odoriferous  flowres  and  fruits y  and  a  palace  full  of  all  worldlg 
comients,  that  could  possibly  be  devised,  musick,  pictures,  variety  of  moats. 
Sec.  aod  chose  out  a  certain  yong  man,  whom  with  a  ^  soporiferous  potion  ho 
•o  benujnmed,  that  he  perceived  nothing :  and  so,  fast  asleep  as  he  was, 
caused  him  to  be  conveyed  into  this  f aire  garden.     Where  atler  he  had  h\od 
a  while  in  all  such  pleasures  a  sensual  man  could  desire,  ^he  cast  him  into  a 
sleep  againe,  and  brought  him  forth,  that  when  he  awaked  he  tnfght  tvli   \ 
ttkers  he  had  been  in  paradise.     The  like  he  did  for  hell,  and  by  this  moanos    |  '■  \ 
brought  his  people  to  subjection.     Because  heaven  and  hell  arc  mentiontHl  in 
the  leriptures,  and  to  be  beleeved  necessary  by  Christians :  so  cunnin*;:ly  can 
the  dive!  and  his  ministers,  in  imitation  of  true  religion,  counterfeit  and  for^o 
the  like,  to  circumvent  and  delude  his  superstitious  followers.     Many  such 
trickes  and  impostures  are  acted  by  polititians,  in  China  especially,  but  with 
what  effect  I  will  discourse  in  the  symptomes. 

Next  to  polititians,  if  1  may  distinguish  them,  are  some  of  our  priest8,«(who 
make  religion  policy)  if  not  far  beyond  tliem,  for  they  domineer  over  princi's 
and  statesmen  themselves.  Carnijicinam  exercent,  one  saith,  they  tyranni/o 
over  mens  consciences  more  then  any  other  tormentors  whatsoever,  partly 
for  their  commodity  and  gaine ;  religionum  enim  omnium  abusus  (as  *  Pos- 
tellus  holds)  quastus  scilicet  sacrifcum  in  causd  est:  for  soveraiguty,  oroilit, 
to  maintain  their  state  and  reputation,  out  of  ambition  and  avarice,  which 
are  their  chiefe  supporters.  What  have  they  not  made  the  common  people 
beleeve  ?  Impossibilities  in  nature,  incredible  things ;  what  devices,  traditiiuis, 
eefemonies,  have  tliey  not  invented  in  all  ages,  to  keep  men  in  ol)cdience,  to 
enrich  themselves?  Quibus  qucestui  sunt  capti superstitione  animi,  as  >  Livy 
taitb.  Those  Egyptian  priests  of  old,  got  all  the  soveraignty  into  their  hands, 
and  knowing,  'as  Curtius  insinuates,  nulla  res  efficacius  multitudinem  regit 
quam  superstitio ;  melius  vatibus  quam  ducibus  parent,  vand  religione  capti, 
etiam  impotentes  fceminiP ;  tlie  common  people  will  sooner  ol)ey  priests  then 
captains,  and  nothing  so  forcible  as  superstition,  or  better  then  blind  /.ealc 
to  rule  a  multitude ;  have  so  terrified  and  gulled  them,  that  it  is  incre<lil>Io  to 
relate.  All  nations  almost,  have  been  besotted  in  this  kinde.  Anion;;st  our 
Brittaines  and  old  Gaules  the  Druides;  Magi  in  Persia;  Philosophers  in (freei*e; 
Chaldeans  amongst  tlie  Orientall;  Brachmanni  in  India;  Gymnosophists  in 
JEthiopia ;  the  Turditanes  in  Spaine ;  Augures  in  Rome,  have  insulted ;  A{>o]Ios 
priests  in  Greece,  Phuebadesand  Pythonissa?,  by  their  oracles  and  phantasmes; 
Ampbiaraus  and  his  companions ;  now  Mahometan  and  Pagan  priests,  what 
can  they  not  effect  ?  How  doe  they  not  infatuate  the  world  ?  A  dco  ubique 
(as  *  Scaligcr  writes  of  the  Mahometan  priests)  turn  gentium  turn  locorum, 
gens  ista  sacrorum  ministra,  vulgi  secat  spes,  adea  quct  ipsi  fingunt  somnia, 
to  cunningly  can  they  gull  the  commons  in  all  places  and  countries.  But  alwvc 
all  others,  that  high  priest  of  Rome,  the  dam  of  that  monstrous  and  su|kt- 
stitious  brood,  the  bull- bellowing  pope,  which  now  rageth  in  the  west,  that 
three-headed  Cerberus  hath  plaid  his  part.  ^  Whose  religion  at  this  dag  is 
meer  policie,  a  state  wholly  composed  of  superstition  and  wit,  and  needs 
nothing  but  wit  and  superstition  to  maintain  it :  that  useth  colledges  and 

•  Citim  iqiiain,  Tiridarium  pUnUvtt  maximum  ct  pulcherrimum.  Aoribiu  odoriferis  et  suaTlbuii  flmrtlbut 


ftc.  •  Potnm  qiienduii  tlcdit,  quo  inetcatuii,  ef  gnvl  ■oporv  oppremua,  in  virldariuin  interim 

^Atqueiteram  memontnmpotnm  Ubradnii  .      -.       .. 

■oporvM)! 
kStr  Kd.  Suida. 


;  Slc,  «  Atque  iteram  memontnm  potnm  Ubradum  exhlbuit,  et  ilc  estn  Paradiium  reduxlt, 

■  ■■  -     .I.d  -  ■  ■  -  - 


■vigltaret,  ■opore  M>luto,  &c.  *  Ub.  1.  dt  orb.  Concord,  cap.  7.  f  Lib.  4.  >  Lib.  4. 
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religious  houses  to  as  good  purpose  as  forts  and  cast  I 
this  day  by  a  company  of  scribling  parasites,  fiery  %\ 
anrhorites,  hypocritical  confessours,  and  those  pretoria 
sary  Jesuites,  (that  diMociuble  society,  as  '  Langius  term 
conatus,  et  stBculi  excrementum^  thui  now  stBind  in  the  fc 
will  have  a  monopoly  of,  and  ing:TOS8e  all  other  learn 
divinity  ;  ^  Ervipiunt  soli  totius  vulnera  belli,  and  figh 
rest  ZTv  but  his  dromedaries  and  asses)  then  ever  he  cou! 
sons  and  armies.     What  power  of  prince,  or  poenal  law 
could  enforce  men  to  doe  that  which  for  conscience  sak 
undergo  ?  As  to  fast  from  all  fleshe,  abstain  from  marriag 
at  midnight,  whip  themselves,  with  stupend  fasting  and  p 
world,  wilfull  poverty,  perform  canonical  and  blinde  o 
their  goods,  fortunes,  bodies,  lives,  and  offer  up  themse] 
foet,  at  his  command  ?  What  so  powerful  an  engin  as  su] 
right  well  i)en*eiving,  are  of  no  religion  at  all  themselv 
Calvin  rightly  sus|)ects,  the  tenor  and  practice  of  the 
illius  theologize,  quod  apud  eos  regnat,  caput  est,  nm 
hold  there  is  no  Ciod,  as  Leo  10  did,  Hildebrand  the  t 
Julius  2.  mecr  atheists,  and  which  the  common  prov< 
proves ;  '  The  worst  Christians  of  Italy  are  the  Roma 
priests  are  wildest,  the  lewdest  priests  are  preferred  to 
baddest  man  amongst  the  cardinals  is  chosen  to  be  pc 
as  most  part  the  popes  are,  infidels  and  Lucianists,  for 
leeve  ;  and  what  is  said  of  Christ,  to  be  fables  and  imp( 
hell,  day  of  judgement,  paradise,  immortality  of  the  soi 

^  Ruroores  rani,  TeriMujue  Irumia, 
Kt  pmr  aoUkito  fkbnla  Mmjilo, 

Dreams,  toyes,  and  old  wives  tales.  Yet  as  so  many 
other  tools  cut,  but  cut  not  themselves,  though  they  1 
they  will  make  others  most  devout  and  superstitious,  b; 
compel,  enforce  from,  and  lead  them  by  the  nose  like  s 
when  as  their  end  is  not  to  propagate  the  church,  ad^ 
soeke  his  glory  or  common  good ;  but  to  enrich  then 
territories,  to  domineer  and  eonij>el  them  to  stand  in  i 
tion  to  the  si'c  of  Rome.  For  what  otherwise  care  tl 
dcctpi,  dicipiatur ;  'tis  fit  it  should  be  so.  And  wl 
\'arro  to  maintain  his  Roman  religion,  we  may  l)etter 
vera,  qua  vulgus  scire  non  est  utile ;  plcraque  falsa, 
timare  papulum  expedit ;  some  things  are  true,  som 
owne  ends  they  will  not  have  the  gullish  commonalty  t 
may  witness  their  intolerable  covetousness,  Strang 
fooleries,  unrighteous  subtleties,  impostures,  illusions 
doxes,  traditions,  false  miracles,  which  they  liave  still 
cumvent  and  subjugate  them,  to  maintain  tlieir  own  e 
buls,  pardons,  indulgences,  and  their  doctrine  of  go< 
meritorious ;  hope  of  heaven  by  that  meanes,  they  hi 
monalty,  and  spurred  on  this  free  superstitious  horse 
blinde,  and  is  an  asse  to  carry  burdens.  They  have  i 
triniony,  that  from  a  |X)or  bishop,  he  is  become  rex 
7iantiu7H,  a  demi-god,  as  his  canonists  make  him  (Felii 
God  himselfe.      And  for  his  wealth  and  J  temporalties, 

«  In  raiisult.  de  princ.  Inter  prorinc.  Europ.        *  Lucian.        •  Sir  Ed.  Sn 
f  VJcc  cotia,  Acutum  Reddere  quae  ferrum  valet,  euon  ipsa  gecandl. 
'  Seeking  their  own,  Haith  Paul,  not  ChrisU.  i  He  bath  the  dutchy  oft 

ofAocoim,  Leiide  Rome,  and  the  VeTT\loT\««  aA^«c«ii\,,'BoVQf%'n«utFttrrara,  &c» 
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'tus  cardiuali,  princes  companions;  and  in  every  kingdome  almost, 
I,  prion,  munkea,  friers,  Ac.  and  his  cleargy  have  ingnwsed  a  '  lliird 
,  Iwtf,  in  auuie  places  ail,  into  their  hands.  TItrce  prince  electors  in 
iny,  bishops;  besides  Magdebui^e,  Spire,  Saltsburge,  Breme,  Bun- 
^,  itc.  In  France,  as  Bodine,  li6.  de  repub.  gives  us  to  understand, 
c  revvuues  are  twelve  millions,  and  lliree  hundred  thousand  livres ;  and 
Vtwelvc  parts  of  the  revenues  in  Prance,  the  church  possesaeth  seven.  The 
•uiiev,  a  new  sect  begun  in  this  age,  have,  as  '°  Mtdtiendorpius  and  "  Pelar- 
m  reckon  up,  three  or  fonre  hundred  colledgesin  Europe,  and  more  revenues 
t  many  princes.  In  France,  as  Amoldus  proves,  in  thirty  yeares  they 
e  got  bit  centum  libraruni  milUa  annua,  20iJUU0/.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
\  of  ibeir  orders.  We  have  had  in  England,  as  Armachanus  demonstrates, 
Ve  liiirty  tliuusand  Triers  at  once,  and  as  "  Speed  collects  out  of  Lclande 
I  others,  almost  600  religious  houses,  and  neer  two  hundred  thousand 
ul,  in  revenues  of  the  old  rent,  belonging  to  them :  besides  images  of 
,  ailrer,  plate,  furniture,  goods  and  ornaments,  as  p  Weever  calculates, 
esl«enis  them  at  the  dissolution  of  abbies,  worth  a  million  of  gold.  How 
•nsny  towns  iu  every  kingdome  hath  superstition  unrichcd  !  What  u  deal  of 
r^i'iny  by  musty  reliques,  images,  idolatry,  have  their  mass-priests  ingrossed, 
ii'l  what  sums  have  they  scraped  by  their  other  tricks !  Lauretum  in  Italy, 
'I  slaitigbaju  iu  England,  in  those  dayes,  ubi  omnia  auro  nitent,  sailh  Eras- 
mils,  S".  Tliomas  shrme.  Sec.  may  witness,  n  Delphos  so  renowned  of  old  in 
Greece,  for  Apollus  oracle,  Oelos  commune  conciliabulum  et  emporium  soil 
nlufioiie  muniium :  Dodona,  whose  (Ume  and  wealth  were  sustained  by  religion, 
"vrc  not  so  rich,  so  famous.  If  thcv  can  get  but  a  relique  of  some  saint,  tlie 
'rigiii  Maries  picture,  idols  or  (he  like,  that  city  is  for  ever  cuade,  it  needs  no 
riier  naaintenatice.  Now  if  any  of  these  tlieir  impostures,  orjugiing  tricks 
' '  controverted,  or  called  in  question  :  If  a  magnanimous  or  zealous  Lullier, 
I  Iteroical  Luther,  as  'Oithmaruscals  him,  dare  touch  the  monkes  bellies,  all 
'^  IU  a  combustion,  all  is  in  an  uprore.  Demetrius  and  his  associates  are  ready 
'  '  pull  him  in  pieces,  to  keep  up  their  trades,  *  Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephe- 
■  inis:  With  a  mighty  shout  of  two  houres  long  they  will  roan:  and  not 
Ok'  pacified. 

Now  for  their  authority  :  what  by  auricular  confession,  satisfaction,  Denuice,  | 
Petera  keyes,  thundrings,  excommunications,  &c.  roaring   bub,  tliis  high 
[trieM  of  Rome,  shaking  his  Gorgons  head,  hath  so  terrilied  thesoule  of  many 
■i«nBy  man,  insulted  over  Majesty  it  self,  and  swaggered  generally  over  all 
lAsrape  for  many  ages,  and  still  doth  to  some,  holding  them  as  yet  in  slavish 
Httfjection,  as  never  tyrannizing  Spaniards  did  by  their  poor   Negroes,  or 
■nrkes  by  their  gaily- slaves.     ^The  Bishop  n/Aome  (saith.Stapletou.apara- 
Hlteof  his,  de  wag.  Eccltt.  lib.  '2.  cap.  1.)  hath  done  that  without  armes, 
WkMeh  those  Roman   emperours  could  necer  atchieve  with  forty  legioni  o^ 
CffHmidiers  i  deposed  kings,  and  crowned  them  again  with  his  toot ;  made  fncntU 
aad  corrected  at  his  plensure,  &c.     "'Tis  a  wonder,  saith  Machiavel,  Floren- 
tm»  hist.  lib.  I.  what  slavery  king  Henry  the  second  endure  J  for  the  death 
of  Tho.  a  Bechet,  what  things   he  was  enjoyned  by   the   Pope,  and  haul  he 
suhmitlrd  himself  to  doe  that  which  in  our  times,  a  private  tnaii  would  not 
'  Henry  the  fourtli,  deposed  of  his  enc 
It  the  gates  of  Caitossus.      **  Fredericke 

l«  Brt«i.  v.  Bnrtl.  K.  >e 
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rtimip;  kne  Jobs  kmmtd  tW  knees  of  PaBdnlphos 
What  Bade  «>  bbuit  tk»»od  CkiBtiuif  trsTel  from 
into  xht  koh-  bod,  fpend  focfti  kcee  soauns  of  monj,  g« 
lotfH  tiE>  Jerottlem,  to  creep  and  croock,  bst  tlaTish 
■nket  tkMB  so  freehr  Teataie  tbeir  lives,  to  leave  their  i 
•eck  nttJtTTdofDe  in  tke  Indiei.  but  sopentition  ?  lo  Im 
dcatb.  murder  kingt,  b«t  a  hht  pemrason  of  merit, 
obedience  vkich  tbej  instin  into  them,  and  animafp  tbe 
bope  of  beine  n^artm  and  mints?     Socb  pretty  leats 
priests ;  and  lo  welf  Ibr  tbeir  own  advantage  can  tber  ] 
d  ft  vete  not  yet  enon^,  by  priests  and  politicians  U 
cfucifie  tbe  soales  of  men,  be  batb  more  acton  in  his  t 
tbe  fife,  another  sceane  of  beretiqiies,  factions,  ambctioi 
scbismaticks.  imposton,  &lse  prophets,  blind  guides ; 
gvlarity,  TaingkiT,  blind  zeale,  canse  moch  more  ma 
oprore  by  their  new  doctrines,  paradoxes,  figments, 
divisions,  sobdivisioDS,  new  sects,  oppose  one  sopen 
kingdome  to  another,  commit  prince  and  subjects,  bi 
&tber  against  son,  to  the  raine  and  destruction  of  a 
disturbance  of  peace,  and  to  make  a  general]  confiisio 
did  those  Arrians  rage  of  old !     How  many  did  thi 
Pelagians,  Manichees,  &c.  their  names  alone  would  mi 
many  siUy  soules  have  impostors  still  deluded,  drawn 
ated  fix>m  Christ !     Lucians  Alexander,  Simon  Magus, 
seen  and  adored  in  Rome,  saith  Justine  Martyr,  iS8 
after  his  decease.     'Apollonius  Tianseus,  Cynops,  Ei 
felting  some  new  ceremonies  and  juggling  tricks  of  that 
fire,  and  the  like,  got  an  army  together  of  forty  thoust 
harm  :  with  Eudo  de  stellis^  of  whom  Nubrigensis  a 
that  in  kin ^  Stephens  ciayes  imitated  most  of  Christs  i 
how  many  people  in  the  wilderness,  and  built  castlcj 
seducing  of  multitudes  of  poor  soules.      In  Franconif 
fellow  took  upon  him  to  be  a  prophet,  and  preach,  J< 
neatherd  at  Nicholhausen ;  lie  seduced  30000  person 
commonaltv  to  be  a  most  holv  man,  come  from  hea 
their  shops,  women  their  distaves,  servants  ran  from 
from  their  parents,  schollers  left  their  tutors,  all  { 
novelty,  some  for  zeale.     He  was  burnt  at  last  by 
burge,  and  so  he  and  his  heresie  vanished  together, 
tours,  false  prophets,  have  lived  in  every  kings  raig 
not  afford  such  examples  !  that  as  so  many  ignes  fat 
the  way,  terrified  some,  deluded  others,  that  are  apt  t 
the  bliist  of  every  winde,  a  rude  inconstant  multitude, 
soules,  that  follow  all,  and  are  cluttered  together  li 
tide.      What  prodigious  follies,  madness,  vexations,  | 
impossibilities,  these  impostours,  heretiques,  &c.  havi 
what  strange  effects,  shall  be  shewed  in  the  symptomi 
Now  the  meanes  by  which,  or  advantages  the  dive) 
tcrs  take,  so  to  delude  and  disquiet  the  world  with  su 
doctrines,  superstitious  fopperies,  are  from  themselves, 
simplicity,  hope  and  fearc,  those  two  battering  cannc 

>  HJernclet  contend!  ApoUonlui  to  have  been  at  great  a  prophet  at  t 
r  Muiiflter  Coamog.  1.  3.  c.  86.    Artlficea  ex  officinia,  ftrmlnw  e  colo,  I 
netciia  parrntlbui  et  domlnta,  recla  adtnivl,  dc.    CoT&VraatMa  demum  a 
(•vanijft 
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vitb  ibL-if  objects,  reward  aod  puNiKhnient,  purgutory,  Limbus  Palrum,  ^e. 
siucli  uow  more  then   ever  tyrannize;   '/or  what  province  >»  free  frnm 
I*,  superililion,  idolettry,ai:kisme,hereiie,  impieiy,  iheir  factouTsani 
^oitrtrtf  thcDce  tliey  proceed,  and  Trom  tliat  same  decayed  image  of  God, 
b  i*  yet  ivmaiuin^  in  us,  ' 


ir  own  consricnce  dotli  dicliite  so  much  unto  us ;  we  know  there  is  a  God, 
1  nature  doth  infbrme  us;  'Nulla  ejeai  tam  baTbara  (saith  Tally)  eui  now 
(  h»c persuasio  Deum  ette;  sed  nee  Scyfha,  jiec  Grxcug,  nee  Peraa, 
B  Hyjicrboreax  dUsentiet  (as  Mttxiinua  Tyrius  the  Platonist  ser,  1.  farther 
ks)  nee  conlinentis  nee  insularum  /labilator,  let  him  dwell  where  he  will, 
[whiit  coast  soever,  lliere  is  no  n.ition  so  barbarous  that  is  nut  penwaded 
e  is  B  God.     It  is  n  wonder  to  reade  of  that  infinite  superslitjou  amongat 
I  Indians  in  this  kinde,  of  their  tenents  in  America,  pro  luo  guuijue  libittt 
$  rtt  venernhanttir  supertlUiose ,  plantas,  animalia,  monte*,  Sfe.  ovtne 
t  amahant  out  knrrebanl   (some  few  places  excepted,  as  he  grants,  that 
1  no  God  ul  all.)     So  the  kcavetu  declare  the  gioTy  nf  Ood,  and  thefirma- 
tml  declareth  hit  hmidie-wark,  Psitlm  19.     Every  creature  will  evince  it; 
tnUmaue  referl  qutrlibel  herba  Denin.    Nolcnlei  icinn(,futenlur  inaiti, 
«  md  Tyrius  proceeds,  will  or  nill,  they  must  acknowledge  it.     Tlie  phi- 
iliera,  Socrntes,  Plata,  Plutinus,  Pythagoras, Trismegistus,  Seneca,  Epicte- 
I,  those  Mngi.  Driiides,  iko..  went  as  far  us  they  could  by  the  light  ofNatuni: 
w/(a  prreclara  de  aatvrd  Dei  tcripta  reliquerunl,  writ  many  (Atnjri  welt 
Wthit  nature  of  God,  but  thetj  had  but  a  canfased  light,  a  ijlimpte ; 

that  walkea  by  moonshine  in  a  wood,  they  groped  in  the  darke.  They 
a  grass  knowledge,  as  he  in  Euripides.  0  Deus.qtticguid  es,  sive  calum, 
terra,  tive  aliud  quid ;  and  that  of  Aristotle,  Ens  entiam  mi»ercre  met. 
M  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  and  future  happiness.  Imtnortali- 
anima  (sailli  Hicrome)  Pythagorat  lomuiavit,  ifemocrilun  non  ere- 
in  eoniolalionem  damnalumts  sua  Socrates  in  careers  dispulavtt ; 
',,  Perta,  Gothut,  S{c.  philosophanlur.  So  some  said  this,  some  that, 
they  conceived  tlieniselves ;  which  the  divel  perceiving,  led  them  liirther 
onl  (ns  ''  Lrranius  observes)  and  made  them  worship  him  as  their  God,  with 
■tockr«  and  stones  ;  and  torture  themselves  to  their  ownc  destruction,  as  he 
thought  (ii  himself;  inspired  his  priests  and  ministers  with  lies  and  fictiona 
to  uruMHTUte  the  same;  which  they  for  their  owne  ends  were  as  willing  to 
undergoc,  taking  advantage  of  their  simplicitie,  feare  and  ignorance.  For 
llic  coRiiDon  people  are  as  a  flocke  of  sheep,  a  rude  illiterate  rout,  void  many 
limes  iif  i-ummon  sense,  a  meer  beast,  bellua  mullorum  capitum,  will  go 
■  hilhcrsocrer  they  are  led  :  as  you  lead  a  ram  over  a  gap  by  the  homn,  all 
I  III-  rest  witi  follow;  *  nan  ^uJ  eunc/um,  sei/ fuii  ifur,  they  will  doe  as  thry 
■r  Others  doe,  and  as  their  prince  will  liave  tliem ;  let  him  be  of  what 
r<  ligion  he  will,  they  are  for  hmi.  Now  for  tho^e  idolaters,  Maxentius  and 
I  K-iniua;  then,  for  Constantine  a  Chrbtiun.  ^Qui  Christum  negani  male 
I  f.reant,  acclamatum  r»t  decie*,  fur  two  houres  space ;  qui  Chntlum  non 
I'l/unf,  Auyusti  inimtn  sunl,  acclamatum  est  ler  dectet :  and  by  and  bv 
idolalen  ngain  under  that  Apostate  Jiilianus;  all  .Anians  under  Constaniius'; 
(pxid  CiUhiilieiues  again  under  Jovinianus  And  little  diJTerenct  there  is 
h<twiit  the  discretion  of  men  and  children  in  this  case;  especially  of  old 

•Nulla  Hun  vroTtaBUhiHcdtHu,  aitwliaii,  Ar.Dlriu.    Nnllna 

>I«ieiiii».  -Vif,,  n,  ,i:i). 
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folkes  and  tromen,  as  ^  Cardan  discoureeth,  wh€n  as  tki 
feare  and  iuperstition,  and  with  other  mens  Jolly  and  di 
I  may  say  their  ig^norance  is  a  cause  of  their  superstitioa, 
madness  it  self;  Sttpplicii  causa  est,  supplicimmgue  sui. 
folly,  stupidity,  to  be  deplored  lethargy,  is  that  which  gi^ 
other,  and  puis  these  miseries  on  their  own  heads.     For  in 
and  superstitions,  amongst  our  idolaters,  you  shall  still  fin 
irst  aifected,  are  silly,  rude,  ignorant  people,  old  folkes 
prone  to  superstition,  weak  women,  or  some  poor  rude 
that  are  apt  to  be  wrought  upon,  and  gulled  in  this  kii 
either  examination  or  due  consideration  (for  they  take  up 
at  mercers  they  do  their  wares)  to  beleeve  any  thing.     Ai 
they  have  to  broach  first,  or  to  maintain  it  when  they  hs 
them  still  in  ignorance :  for  Ignorance  is  the  mother  of 
world  knowes,  and  these  times  can  amply  witness.     This  I 
practice,  and  his  infemall  ministers  in  all  ages;  not  as  ou 
silly  fishermen,  to  confound  the  wisdome  of  the  world,  to 
sinners,  but  to  make  advantage  of  their  ignorance,  to  < 
their  associates;  and  that  they  may  better  effect  whs; 
begin,    as  I  say,  with  poor  ^stupid,  illiterate  persons, 
when  he  publislied  his  Alcoran,  which  is  a  piece  of  w< 
bachius)  jfull  of  non-sense ^  barbarisme,  confusion,  wii 
or  any  good  composition ;  first  published  to  a  company 
hog-rubbers,    that  had  no   discretion,  judgement,  art^ 
and  is   so  still   maintained.     For   it  is   a  part  of  the 
man  comment;  dare  to  dispute  or  call  in  question,  to 
of  it,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  incredible,  ridiculous:  fabu! 
be  belecved  implicite ;  upon  pain  of  death  no  man  musi 
it,  God  and  the  Emperour,  ^.     What  else  do  our  Pa( 
the  people  in  ignorance,  vent  and  broach  all  their  new 
ditions,  when  they  conceal  the  Scripture,  reade  it  in  I 
tew  alone,  feeding  the  slavish  people,  in  the  mean  time 
Legends,  and  such  like  fabulous  narrations  ?     Whom  < 
but  collapsed  ladies,  some  few  tradesmen,  superstitious  < 
persons,  weak  women,  discontent,  rude,  silly  companion! 
vent?     So  doe  all  our  schismaticks  and  heretiques.     Mar 
hcretiques  in  J  Iremeus,  seduced  first,  I   know  not  how 
made  them  beleeve  they  were  prophets.     ^  Frier  Cornel 
a  company  of  silly  women.     What  are  all  our  Anabapti 
rowists,  Familists,  but  a  company  of  rude,  illiterate,  capi 
What  are  most  of  our  Papists,  but  stupid,  ignorant,  a 
how  should  they   otherwise  be,  when  as  they  are  br 
still  in  darkness  ?     ^  If  their  pastors  (saith  Lavater)  ha 
and  instructed  their  flockes  as  they  ought,  in  the  princip 
religion,  or  had  not  forbidden  them  the  reading  of  the  & 
not  been  as  they  are.     But  being  so  mis-led  all  their  lives 
carried  hood-winked  like  hawkes,  how  can  they  prove  ol 
i  ideots,  and  superstitious  asses  ?  what  shall  we  expect  < 
Neither  is  it  sufficient  to  keep  them  blinde,  and  in  C 

«  De  rerum  varietate  1.  8.  c.  38.    Parum  Tero  distat  laplenUa  rirorum  a  pue 
mulierum,  cum  metu  ct  BupenUUonectalieD&BtulUU&  «t  improbitate  sloipUces 
atition,  wiae  men  follow  foola.  Bacon's  Essayes.        '  Peregrin.  Hieros.  cap.  5. 
tine  online  vel  colore,  abaqne  aensu  et  ratione  ad  rusUdasimos  Idem  dedit,  rud 
qui  nullitts  erant  discreUonla,  ut  dUudlcare  poaaent.  i  Lib.  1.  cap.  9.    Vak 

ranus  II.  8.  hist.  Belg.  '81  doctorea  auum  feciaaent  officjum,  et  pit 

la§tituis»ent  de  doctrlns  Cbriatianae  capltibus,  nee  aacria  scripturia  interdizii| 

recte  senaiaaent. 
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but  witball,  as  a  schoolmaster  doth  by  his  boyes,  to  make  them  follow  their 
booksy  sometimes  by  good  hope,  promises  and  encouragements ;  but  most  of 
all  by  feare,  strict  discipline,  severity,  threats  and  punishment,  do  they  col- 
logue and  sooth  up  their  silly  auditors,  and  so  bring  them  into  a  fools  paradise. 
Rex  eriSy  aiuniy  si  rede  fades,  do  well,  thou  shalt  be  crowned ;  but  for  the 
most  part  by  threats,  terrours  and  affrights,  they  tyrannize  and  terrifie  their 
distressed  soules ;  knowing  that  feare  alone  is  the  sole  and  onely  means  to 
keep  men  in  obedience,  according  to  that  Hemistichium  of  Petronius,  primus 
im  orbe  Deos  fecit  timer,  the  feare  of  some  divine  and  supreme  powers,  keeps 
men  in  obedience,  makes  the  people  do  their  duties ;  they  play  upon  their  : ' 
oofnsciences ;  "*  which  was  practised  of  old  in  iEgypt  by  their  priests.  When  '■■. 
there  was  an  eclipse,  they  made  the  people  beleeve  God  was  angry,  great. 
miseries  were  to  come;  they  take  all  opportunities  of  naturall  causes,  to  delude 
the  peoples  senses,  and  with  fearfull  tales  of  purgatory,  fained  apparitions, 
emrth  quakes  in  Japonia  or  China,  tragicall  examples  of  divels,  possessions, 
obsessions,  false  miracles,  counterfeit  visions,  &c.  they  doe  so  insult  over,  and 
restrain  them,  never  Hoby  so  dared  a  larke,  that  they  will  not  '^oftcnd  the 
least  tradition,  tread,  or  scarse  look  awry.  Deus  bone,  (**Lavater  exclaimes) 
guoi  hoc  commentum  de  purgatorio  misere  afflixit !  good  God,  how  many 
men  have  been  miserably  afflicted  by  this  fiction  of  purgatory ! 

To  these  advantages  of  hope  and  feare,  ignorance  and  simplicity,  he  hath 
sererall  engins,  traps,  devices,  to  batter  and  enthrall ;  omitting  no  oppor- 
tunities, according  to  mens  sevcrall  inclinations,  abilities,  to  circumvent  and 
humour  them ;  to  maintain  his  superstition ;  sometimes  to  stupifie,  besot 
them ;  sometimes  again  by  oppositions,  factions,  to  set  all  at  oddes  and  in 
an  uprore;  sometimes  he  infects  one  man,  and  makes  hfm  a  principall 
agent ;  sometimes  whole  cities,  countries.  If  of  meaner  sort,  by  stupidity, 
canonicall  obedience,  blind  zeale,  &c.  If  of  better  note,  by  pride,  ambition, 
popularity,  vain  glory.  If  of  the  cleargy  and  more  eminent,  of  better  parts 
then  the  rest,  more  learned,  eloquent,  he  pufTcs  them  up  with  a  vain  conceit 
of  their  own  worth,  scientid  injflati,  they  begin  to  swell  and  scorn  all  the 
world  in  respect  of  themselves,  and  thereupon  turn  heretiques,  schismatickcs, 
broach  new  doctrines,  frame  new  crotchets  and  the  like ;  or  else  out  of  too 
much  learning  become  mad ;  or  out  of  curiosity,  they  will  search  into  Gods 
secrets,  and  eat  of  the  forbidden  fruit ;  or  out  of  presumption  of  their  holi- 
ness and  good  gifts,  inspirations,  become  prophets,  enthusiasts,  and  what 
not  ?  Or  else,  if  they  be  displeased,  discontent,  and  have  not  (as  they 
suppose)  preferment  to  their  worth,  have  some  disgrace,  repulse,  neglected, 
or  not  esteemed  as  tliey  fondly  value  themselves,  or  out  of  emulation  they 
begin  presently  to  rage  and  rave,  coelum  terrce  miscent,  they  become  so  im- 
patient in  an  instant,  that  a  whole  kingdome  cannot  contain  them ;  they 
will  set  all  in  a  combustion,  all  at  variance;  to  be  revenged  of  their  adver- 
saries. PDonatus,  when  he  saw  Cecihanus  preferred  before  him  in  the 
bishoprick  of  Carthage,  turned  heretique ;  and  so  did  Arian,  because 
Alexander  was  advanced  :  we  have  examples  at  home,  and  too  many  experi- 
ments of  such  persons.  If  they  be  lay-men  of  better  note,  the  same  engins 
of  pride,  ambition,  emulation  and  jealousie  take  place ;  they  will  be  gods 
themselves.  *»  Alexander  in  India  after  his  victories  became  so  insolent,  he 
would  be  adored  for  a  god :  and  those  Roman  empcrours  came  to  that 
height  of  madness,  they  must  have  temples  built  to  them  ;  sacrifices  to  their 
deities;  Divus  Augustus,  D.  Claudius,  D.  Ad rianus :  ^ Heliogabalus  put  out 

- CurtliM  II.  4.  "See  more  In  Kcmnlslua  EumcB  Coodl.  Trident,  de  Purgatorio.        •  Part.  I .  c.  I(T. 

part.  3.  cap.  IM.  et  U.  r  AuiUn.  «  CurUus  lib.  &  '  Lamprtdlus  riU  cjni.    Virgf nes  rest^len. 

ct  aacrain  ignem  Rome  csMiiult,  ct  omnes  ubique  per  orfwm  terra  reUgioneap  imiun  hoc  itudcns  ut  solus 
Peus  coleretur. 
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thai  Vesimll  Jht  ai  Rome,  expelled  the  mrgimSy  and  > 

religumi  ell  aeer  the  world,  mmd  would  be  the  eole  god  kin 

Ckma  kincs,  great  Cbams,  and  Mogon  do  little  le» ;  s 

bombast  titles  to  themselTes;  the  meaner  sort  are  too 

with  blinde  zeaie.  blinde  obedience,  to  prosecute  and  n 

their  sottish  leaders  shall  propose :  what  they  in  pride  and  i 

▼ain  glory,  ambition,  spleen,  for  gaine,  shall  rashly  mainta 

disciples  make  a  matter  of  conscience,  of  hell  and  damni 

not ;  and  will  rather  forsake  wives,  children,  house  and 

fortunes,  Ufe  it  self,  then  omit  or  abjure  the  least  tittle  of 

the  common  cause,  undergo  any  miseries,  turn  traytors,  f 

martyrs,  with  full  assurance  and  hope  of  reward  in  that  ot 

shall  certainly  merit  by  it,  win  heaven,  be  canonized  for  sa 

Now  when  they  are  truly  possessed  with  blinde  zeal 

superstition,  he  hath  many  other  baits  to  inveagle  and  ii 

vet ;  to  make  them  quite  mortified  and  mad ;  and  that 

Section,  to  merit  by  penance,  going  wollward,  whipping. 

An.  1320.  there  was  a  sect  of  ^whippers  in  Germany,  tl 

ment  of  the  beholders,  lashed,  and  cruelly  tortured  t 

give  many  other  instances  of  each  particular.     But  the 

meritorious,  ez  opere  operato,  ex  condiyno,  for  thema 

make  them  macerate  and  consume  their  bodies,  tpeeu 

those  evangelicaU  counsells  are  propounded,  as  our  pa 

them  ;  canonicall  obedience,  wilfiiil  poverty,  ^vowes  of  ch 

a  solitary  tife,  which  extend  almost  to  all  religions  i 

Turkes,  Chinese,  Gentiles,  Abyssines,  Greekes,  Latine 

Amongst  the  rest,  fasting,  contemplation,  solitariness  an 

rams  by  which  the  divd  doth  batter  and  work  upon  tl 

tions.     Nonnulli  (saith  Peter  Forestus)  ob  longas  inedk 

tiones  calestes,  de  rebvs  sacris  et  religione  temper  agU 

much,  and  divine  meditations,  are  overcome.     Not  that 

it  selfe  to  be  discommended ;  for  it  is  an  excellent  meal 

in  subjection,  a  preparative  to  devotion,  the  physick  of 

chast  thoughts  are  ingendred,  true  zeale,  a  divine  spiril 

counsells  do  proceed,  concupiscence  is  restrained,  vicio 

lusts  and   humours  are  expelled.     The  fathers  are  very 

tion  of  it,  and  as  Calvin  notes,  sometimes  immoderai 

health,  key  of  heaven,  a  spirituall  wing  to  ereare  w*, 

Hoiy  Ghost,  banner  of  faith,  Sfc,     And  'tis  true  tlMl 

moderately  and  seasonably  used,  by  such  parties  as  1 

CHRIST,  and  as  his  ^apostles  made  use  of  it :  but  when 

will  supererogate,  and  as  *  Erasmus  well  taxeth,  ccelum 

suis  meritiSy  heaven  is  too  small  a  reward  for  it ;  they  i 

and  meats,  buy  and  sell  their  merits,  attribute  more  to 

commandements ;  and  count  it  a  greater  sin  to  eat  m 

kill  a  man ;  and  as  one  saith,  Plus  respiciunt  assum  pim 

crucijixum ;   plus  salmonem   quam  Salomonem ;    quih 

Epicurus  in  corde,  when  some  counterfeit,  and  some  atj 

workes  of  theirs  then  to  Christs  death  and  passion ;  till 

strangely  deludes  them,  and  by  that  meanes  makes  thj 

temperature  of  their  bodies,  and  hazard  their  soules.  I 

illusions  of  divels  amongst  hermites,  anchorites,  nev< 

*  Flaftellatorum  secU.  Muniter.  lib.  3.  Coraiog.  c»p.  19.  *  Votum  coeli 

ftuiiUitis,  c-lnvis  calorum,  ala  animvquce  leves  peniuia  prodacat,  ut  In  rablin 
vrxiJ/uoi  fidei,  porU  paradibi,  vita  angelorum,  &c.  *  Castigo  corpus  m< 
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apparitions,  enthusiasmes,  prophets,  any  revelations,  but  immoderate 
bad  diet,  sickness,  melancholy,  solitariness,  or  some  such  things  were 
edent  causes,  the  forerunners,  or  concomitants  of  them.  The  best 
nity  and  sole  occasion  the  divel  takes  to  delude  them.  Marcilius 
IS,  lib.  1.  coni,  cap,  7.  hath  many  stories  to  this  purpose,  of  such  as 
ig  fasting  have  been  seduced  by  divels  :  and  ^  'tis  a  miraculous  thing 
e  (as  Cardan  writes)  what  strange  accidents  proceed  from  fast- 
eames,  superstition,  contempt  of  torments,  desire  of  death,  prophe- 
"adoxes,  madness ;  fasting  naturally  prepares  men  to  these  things, 
,  anchorites,  and  the  like,  after  much  emptiness  become  melancholy, 
Dus ;  they  think  they  hear  strange  noises,  confer  with  hobgobUns, 
ivell  up  their  bodies,  et  dum  hostem  insequimur,  saith  Gregory,  civem 
iligimus  trucidamus,  they  become  bare  skeletons,  skin  and  bones : 
8  abstinentes  proprias  carnes  devorant,  ut  nil  prater  cutem  et  ossa 
num.  Hilarion,  as  ^Hierome  reports  in  his  life,  Athanasius  of  Anto- 
is  so  bare  with  fasting,  that  his  skin  did  scarse  stick  to  the  bones ; 
t  of  vapours  he  could  not  sleepe,  and  for  want  of  sleepe,  became  idle 
heard  every  night  infants  crye,  oxen  lowe,  wolves  howl,  lions  roare 
bought)  clattering  of  chaines,  strange  voyces,  and  the  like  illusions 
s.  Such  symptomes  are  common  to  those  that  fast  long,  are  solitary, 
>  contemplation,  over  much  solitariness  and  meditation.  Not  that  these 
as  I  said  of  fasting)  are  to  be  discommended  of  themselves,  but  very 
ull,  in  some  cases,  and  good :  sobriety  and  contemplation  joyn  our 
3  God,  as  that  heathen  '  Porphyrie  can  tell  us.  *  Extasis  is  a  taste 
re  happiness,  by  which  we  are  united  unto  God ;  a  divine  melancholy, 
uall  wing,  Bonaventure  termes  it,  to  lift  us  up  to  heaven:  but  as  it 
d,  a  meer  dotage,  madness,  a  cause  and  symptome  of  religious  me- 
y,  ^  If  you  shall  at  any  time  see  (saith  Guatinerius)  a  religious 
Tver  superstitious,  too  solitary  or  much  given  to  fasting,  that  man 
•tainly  be  melancholy  ;  thou  maist  boldly  say  it,  he  will  be  so,  P. 
s  hath  almost  the  same  words,  and  ^Cardan  subtil,  lib,  IS.  et  cap, 
8.  de  rerum  varietate ;  solitariness,  fasting,  and  that  melancholy 
\  are  the  causes  of  all  hermites  illusions.  Lavater,  de  sped,  part,  1 . 
.  and  19.  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrums  and  appa- 
none,  saith  he,  so  melancholy  as  monkes  and  nermites,  the  divels 
ilancholy ;  '^  none  so  subject  to  visions  and  dotage  in  this  kinde,  as 
live  solitary  lives  ;  they  hear  and  act  strange  things  in  their  dotage, 
3re  V^irgil  lib.  2.  de  prodigiis,  holds,  that  those  prophesies  and  monkes 
ons,  nunnes  dreams,  which  they  suppose  come  from  Ood,  do  proceed 
ab  instinctu  deemonum,  by  the  divels  meanes :  and  so  those  enthu- 
anabaptists,  pseudo-prophets  from  the  same  cause.  ^  Fracastorius 
de  intellect,  will  have  all  your  Pythonissse,  Sibyls,  and  pseudo- 
s  to  be  meer  melancholy  ;  so  doth  Wierus  prove,  lib.  I.  cap.  8.  etl.  3. 
and  Arculanus  in  9.  Rhasis,  that  melancholy  is  a  sole  cause,  and  the 
gether,  with  fasting  and  solitariness,  of  such  Sibylline  prophesies,  if 
ere  ever  such ;  which  with  ^  Causabon  and  others  I  justly  except  at ; 

cap.  10.  de  rerum  varietate.  Admfratlone  digna  aunt  qu»  per  J<;)iiiiiani  hoc  roodo  contingunt : 
iperstitlo,  contemptus  torxnenturum,  mortia  dcaiderlum,  obatlnata  opinio,  inaania :  ji^uniam 

pra'par«it  ad  heec  omnia.  t  Epiat.  1.  8.  Ita  attenuatua  Aiit  Mvnto  et  vigiliia,  in  tantom 

3re  ut  OBsibiis  vix  baerebat,  unde  nocte  inikntafli  ragltoa,  balatoa  pcconun,  magitaa  bourn,  Tocet 

dirmonum,  Sec.  '  Lib.  de  abatinentiA.    Sobrietaa  et  cootinentia  mcntem  Deo  coi^ungunt. 

ihil  eat  aliud  quam  gustua  ftituns  beatltudinia.  In  qoA  toU  abaorbcmnr  in  I>eam.  Eraamna  epiat. 
n.  >>  Si  religioaum  nimia  jcjunia  videria  obaerrantem,  andactcr  mdanchoUcum  pronuadabto. 

ip.  A.  *  SoHtudo  ipaa,  mena  aegra  labOTibna  aazlia  et  jciJuniia,  tun  temperatora  dbla  nratata 

,  et  humor  raelancholicua,  lieremitia  iUuaioouin  canas  aunt.  '  Solltudo  cat  caoaa  apparitionum  j 
libMR  et  huic  deliflo  magla  obnoxli  aunt  quam  qui  collegtta  «t  aremo  a<di  rirvrnt  mooachl  j  talca 

melancholid  ob  Tictum,  et  aoUtodUMm.  •  MooacU  wmt  pataat  prophetare  ex  Deo,  et  qui 

agunt  v\vun,  quum  jdt  ioatinctn  daBaaoavoi  i  at  lie  tUluntaf  fbtldicc )  a  malo  genlo  habent,  qua 
*co.  et  tic  enthualafup.  'SIbylte,  PfttiU,  «t  prophet*  qui  tUrliuure  aolcnt,  omoct  phanatkri 

icbolld.        cExerdt.  c.  1. 
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for  it  is  not  likely  that  the  spirit  of  God  should  ever  reveal  such  manifest  reve- 
lations and  predictions  of  Christ,  to  those  Pythonissse,  witches,  ApoUos  priests, 
the  divels  ministers,  (they  were  no  better)  and  conceal  them  from  his  own  pro- 
phets.    For  these  Sibyls  set  down  all  particular  circumstances  of  Cluists 
coming,  and  many  other  future  accidents,  far  more  perspicuous  and  plain  then 
ever  any  prophet  did.     But  howsoever  there  be  no  Phaebades  or  Sibyls,  I  am 
assured,  there  be  other  enthusiasts,  prophets,  Dii  Fatidici,  Magi,  (of  which 
read  Jo.  Boissardus,  who  hath  laboriously  collected  them  into  a  great  ^  volume 
of  late,  with  elegant  pictures,  and  epitomized  their  lives)  &c.  ever  have  been 
in  all  ages,  and  still  proceeding  from  those  causes,  *  qui  visiones  suas  enctmuU, 
8omniantfutura,prophetisanty  et  ejusmodideliriis  agitati,  Spiritum  Sanctum 
sibi  communicari  putant.     That  which  is  written  of  St.  Francis  five  wounds, 
and  otlier  such  monasticall  effects,  of  him  and  others,  may  justly  be  referred  to 
this  our  melancholy.  And  that  which  Matthew  Paris  relates  of  the  J  monke  of 
Evesham,  who  saw  heaven  and  hell  in  a  vision  :  of  ^  Sir  Owen,  that  went  down 
into  Saint  Patrickes  purgatory  in  king  Stephens  dayes,  and  saw  as  much : 
Walsingham  of  him  that  was  shewed  as  much  by  Saint  Juhan.     Beda  lib,  5. 
cap.  13.  14.  15  ct  20.  reports  of  king  Sebba,  lib.  4.  cap.  11.  eccles  hist,  that 
saw  strange  '  visions :  and  Stumphius  Helvet.  Comic,  a  cobler  of  Basil, 
1520,  that  beheld  rare  apparitions  at  Ausborough  °^  in  Germany.     Alexander 
ab  Alexandro,  gen.  dier.  lib.  6.  cap.  21.  of  an  enthusiasticall  prisoner,  (aO 
out  as  probable  as  that  of  Eris  Armenius,  in  Platos  tenth  dialogue  de  Repub. 
that  revived  again  ten  dayes  after  he  was  killed  in  a  battell,  and  told  strange 
wonders,  like  those  tales  Ulysses  related  to  Alcinoiis,  in  Homer ;  or  Ludans 
vera  historia  it  self)  was  still  after  much  solitariness,  fasting,  or  long  sick- 
ness, when  their  brains  were  addle,  and  their  bellies  as  empty  of  meat  as  their 
heads  of  wit.     Florilegus  hath  many  such  examples,  yb/.  191.  one  of  Saint 
Gultlake  of  Crowalde  that  fought  with  divels,  but  still  after  long  listing, 
overmuch  solitariness,  °  the  divel  perswaded  him  therefore  to  tast,  as  Moses  and 
Elias  did,  the  better  to  delude  him.    °  In  the  same  authour  is  recorded  Caroius 
Magnus  vision  an.  885.  or  extasis,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell  afler  much 
fastmg  and  meditation.     So  did  the  divel  of  old  with  Apollos  priests.    Am- 
phiaraus  and  his  feilowes,  those  Egyptians,  still  enjoyn  long  fasting  before  be 
would  give  any  oracles,  triduum  a  cibo  et  vino  abstinerentj  p  before  they  gave 
any  answers;  as  Volateran  lib.  13.  cap.  4.  records,  and  Strabo  Geog.  lib. 
14.  describes  Charons  den,  in  the  way  betwixt  Tralles  and  Nisum,  whither  the 
priests  led  sicke  and  fanaticke  men :  but  notliing  performed  without  long 
fasting,  no  good  to  be  done.  That  scoffing  ^  Lucian  conducts  his  Menippusto 
hell,  by  the  directions  of  that  Chaldeean  Mitrobarzanes,  but  after  long  rasting, 
and  such  like  idle  preparation.     Which  the  Jesuits  right  well  perceivbg  of 
what  force  this  fasting  and  solitary  meditation  is,  to  alter  mens  mindes,  when 
they  would  make  a  man  mad,  ravish  him,  improve  him  beyond  himself,  to  un- 
dertake some  great  business  of  moment,  to  kill  a  king,  or  the  hke,  *"  they  bring 
him  into  a  melancholy  dark  chamber,  where  he  shall  see  no  light  for  many 
dayes  together,  no  company,  little  meat,  ghastly  pictures  of  divels  all  about 
him,  and  leave  him  to  lye  as  he  will  himself,  on  the  bare  floor  in  this  chamber 
of  meditation,  as  they  call  it,  on  his  back,  side,  belly,  till  by  his  strange  usage 
they  make  him  quite  mad  and  beside  himself.     And  then  after  some  ten 
dayes,  as  they  find  him  animated  and  resolved,  they  make  use  of  him.    The 

^  Dc  divinatione  et  maf^cls  prsstigiis.  '  Idem.  i  Post  15  dieram  preces  et  jejuni*,  minMles  viddwt 
▼Isionefl.  ^  Fol.  84.  vita  Stephani  et  fol.  177.  Post  trium  mensium  inediam  et  ianguorem  per  9  dies  nibll 
comedens  aut  bibens.  '  After  contemplation  in  an  extasij  ;  so  Hierome  was  whipped  fur  readinc  I^Uf; 

aee  milUons  of  examples  in  our  Annals.  "  Bede,  Gregory,  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  Lippomanoa,  filcnw^ 

mu8,  John  Major  de  vitls  Patrum,  &c.  •  Fol.  199.  Post  abstinentin  curas  miras  Ulusioiiea  i<«*«ty«!«— 

vidivit.  *  Fol.  255.  Post  aet^am  med\la\.\otv«m  \ti  vi^Uls  diei  dominicse  visiooem  luUrait  de  pvrgatoriiK 


p  Ubi  multos  dies  manent  jejuni,  contiVVo  «accxdoV>uxk,«sui^2ka^^x>^9«)««s^«&.      '^^V'o.uecromaiit.  Et  cwm  ff^ 
dem  ffiandcs  erant,  pokua  aaua,  \ectua  bu\>  dVo,  %ic.        «  }o\aiYi^««nx^>tt'&^\Mn«^'%jQiiBgHu^  Ull. 

deactibeB  all  the  manner  of  It. 
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divel  hath  many  such  ftEurtours,  many  such  engins,  which,  wliat  effect  they  pro- 
duce, you  shall  hear  in  these  following  symptomes. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Symptomes  generalL  Love  to  their  own  sect;  hate  of  all 
other  religions;  obstinacie;  peevishness ;  ready  to  undergo  any  danger  or 
crosse  for  it.  Martyrs :  blinde  zeal,  blinde  obedience^  fastings^  vowes, 
belief  of  incredibilities f  impossibilities  :  Particular  of  Gentiles^  Maho- 
metams,  JeweSy  Christians ;  and  in  them^  heretiques  old  and  new,  schisma- 
iicksy  schoolmen  f  prophets^  enthusiasts,  Sfc, 

Fleat  HeraclituSy  an  rideat  Democritus  ?  in  attempting  to  speak  of  these 
symptomes,  shall  I  laugh  with  Democritus,  or  weep  with  Heraclitus  ?  they  arc 
•o  ridiculous  and  absurd  on  the  one  side,  so  lamentable  and  tragicall  on  the 
other;  a  mixt  scene  offers  it  self,  so  fiill  of  errours,  and  a  promiscuous  variety 
of  objects,  that  I  know  not  in  what  straine  to  represent  it.  When  I  think  of 
that  Turkbh  paradise,  those  Jewish  fables,  and  pontificiall  rites ;  those  paf'-an 
taperstitions,  their  sacrifices  and  ceremonies,  as  to  make  images  of  all  matter 
and  adore  them  when  they  have  done;  to  see  them  kiss  the  pyx,  creep  to  the 
erosse,  Sec.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh  with  Democritus.  But,  when  I  sec 
them  whip  and  torture  themselves,  grind  their  soules  for  toyes  and  trifles,  des- 
perate, and  now  ready  to  dye,  I  cannot  choose  but  weep  with  Heraclitus. 
When  I  see  a  priest  say  masse,  with  all  those  apish  gestures,  murmurings,  d'c. 
lead  the  custom es  of  the  Jewes  synagogue,  or  Mahometan  meskites,  I  must 
needs  'laugh  at  their  folly,  risum  teneatis,  amid?  but  when  I  see  them  make 
BiatterB  of  conscience  of  such  toyes  and  trifles,  to  adore  the  divel,  to  endanger 
their  soules,  to  offer  their  children  to  their  idols,  &c.  1  must  needs  condole  thoir 
misery.  When  I  see  two  superstitious  orders  contend  pro  aris  etfocisy  with 
sach  have  and  hold,  de  land  caprind,  some  write  such  great  vohimos  to 
no  purpose,  take  so  much  pains  to  so  small  effect,  their  satyres,  invectives, 
apologies,  dul  and  grosse  fictions ;  when  I  see  grave  learneil  men  rail  and 
scold  like  butter-women,  methinks  *tis  pretty  sport,  and  fit  *  for  Calphurnius 
and  Democritus  to  laugh  at.  But  when  I  see  so  nmch  blood  spilt,  so  many 
murders  and  massacres,  so  many  cruel  battels  fought,  &i\  'tis  a  titter  sulnoct 
for  Heraclitus  to  lament.  "As Merlin  when  he  sate  by  the  hike  side  with 
Vortiger,  and  had  seen  the  white  and  red  dragon  fight,  In^fore  he  iH'gan  to  in- 
terpret or  to  speak,  in  Jletum  prorupit,  fell  a  weeping,  and  then  pnuTcdtnl  to 
declare  to  the  king  what  it  meant — 1  should  first  pitty  and  In^wailo  this  misery 
of  humane  kinde  with  some  passionate  preface,  wishing  mine  eys  a  fountain  ()f 
tears,  as  Jeremy  did,  and  then  to  my  task.  For  it  is  that  grrat  tf)rture,  that 
infernal  plague  of  mortal  mexiy  omnium  pestiumpcstilentissima  supvrstitio,  and 
able  of  it  self  alone  to  stand  in  opposition  to  all  other  phiguos,  mist*ries,  and 
calamities  whatsoever ;  far  more  cruell,  more  pestiferous,  mon*  grievous,  more 
generall,more  violent,  of  a  greater  extent.  Other  feares  and  sorniws,  grievances 
of  body  and  minde  are  troublesome  for  the  time ;  but  this  is  for  ever,  eternal 
damnation,  hell  it  self,  a  plague,  a  fire.  An  inundation  hurts  one  province 
alone,  and  the  loss  may  be  recovered ;  but  this  superstition  involves  all  the 
world  almost,  and  can  never  be  remedied.  Sickness  and  sorrows  come  and 
go,  but  a  superstitious  soule  hath  no  rest:  " super stitione  imbutus  animus 
nunguam  quietus  esse  jnttest,  no  peace,  no  quietness.  True  religion  and 
superstition  are  quite  opposite,  lonye  diversa  carnifcina  et  pietas,  as  Lic- 
tantius  describes,  the  one  ereares,  the  other  dejects ;  illorum  pietas,  mera 
impietas ;  the  one  is  an  easie  yoak,  the  other  an  intolerable  burden,  an 
absolute  tyranny  ;  the  one  a  sure  anchor,  an  haven  ;  the  other  a  tempestuous 
ocean ;  the  one  makes,  tlie  other  marrs ;  the  one  is  wisdome,  the  other  is 

*  Vartai  mmp^  compooerr  rtoum  tIji  pol«ril.  *  Flcao  ridtt  Cftlphurnliu  ore.  Hor.  •  Alanoi  de 

Imulit.  *  Cicero  1 .  de  flnibaa. 
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folly,  madness,  indiscretion;  the  one  unfained,  the  othc 
one  a  dili^nt  observer,  the  other  an  ape ;  one  leades  to 
hell.     But  those  diflerenccs  will  more  evidently  appeal 
symptomes.   What  relipon  is,  and  of  what  parts  it  doth  coi 
will  tell  you,  what  symptomes  it  hath,  and  what  effects  it 
their su|)erstitions,  no  tongue  can  tell  them,  no  pen  expre 
so  diverse,  so  uncertaine,  so  unconstant,  and  so  diifen 
Tot  mundo  iuperstitioneSf  quot  calo  Stella,  one  saith,  t 
perstitions  in  the  world,  as  there  be  stars  in  heaven,  or  d 
arc  the  first  founders  of  them :  with  such  ridiculous,  ab( 
si^cs,  so  many  severall  rites,  ceremonies,  torments  and 
nyiuf^,  as  may  well  exprcsse  and  beseeme  the  divel  to 
maintainor  of  them.     1  will  only  point  at  some  of  them,  ejt 
at  the  rest,  and  those  of  the  chief  kindes  of  superstition,  w 
tiuns  now  domineer  and  crucifie  the  world.  Gentiles,  Mai 
Of  those  symptomes  some  be  generall,  some  partic 
sect.     Generall  to  all,  are,  an  extraordinary  love  and  a£ 
shew  to  such  as  are  of  their  own  secte,  and  more  then  ' 
as  are  opposite  in  religion,  as  they  call  it;  or  disagree 
8U|)erstitiou3  rites,  blinde  zeale,  (wliich  is  as  much  a  sy 
vam  feares,   blind  obedience,   needless  works,  incrcdib 
monstrous  rites  and  ceremonies,  wilfulness,  blindness, 
the  Hrst,  which  is  love  and  hate,  as^Montanus  saith,  n 
quam  qua  contrahilur  kinc ;  nulla  discordia  major,  ^ 
Jit ;  no  greater  concortl,  no  greater  discord  then  tliat 
religion.     It  is  incredible  to  relate,  did  not  our  dayly 
what  factions,  quam   teterrima  factiones,  (as  '  Rich. 
l)con  of  late,  for  matters  of  religrion  in  France,  and  whal 
Europe,  for  these  many  years.    Nihil  est  quod  tarn  impoi 
quam  suscepta  de  salute  opinio ;  siquidem  pro  ed  om 
animus  devoverc  solent,  el  arctissimo  necessitudinis  vin 
ijarc.    We  are  all  brctlircn  in  Christ,  servants  of  one  ] 
IhhIv,  and  tluTofore  arc  or  should  be  at  least  dearly 
a  I  111  1 1  in  the  <rroatest  bond  of  love  and  tamiliarity,  unit 
ot'tlio  same  cmsso,  but  coadjutors,  comforters,  helpers, 
ooiMsions :  as  they  did  in  the  primitive  church.  Ads 
p.uriiuonios,  and  laid  them  at  the  apostles  foot,  and  i 
«*\:ui)plos  of  mutual  love  we  have  had  under  the  ten 
iv.^iu  nuuv.     Examples  on  the  other  side  of  discord  noi 
>.;  '.I;.  \w  came  thort^fore  into  the  world  to  set  father 
u'.  '..-.lAM*  yA  whom  tho  divel,  belike  {nam  ysnperstitio  i 
ivt.  >.",:.  Miporstition  is  still  religions  ape,  as  in  all  ot 
Jv't^i  >v»  ^^M«^lno  and  glow  togetlier  his  superstitious 
iitsx  .\ii,  U'4i  tlu'v  will  live  and  dye  together :  and  what 
ho  -tv     '.'\^^uv\l  CO  any  other  su|x^rstition  opposite!     H 
\*v  V  siitsvu\l,  ih\^'  Ion  (HM'secutions  may  he  a  witness, 
I  -.'vi    ■♦  r!.iH'Nvi'i»  «itt/  iita  aut  morere ,  sucndce  or  d 
M  ■*..  ^vi»i!ttu,*u\  Uixkt  Taction,  wars,  persecution  in  a 
I-  .•«  -.'i  iv.*\;'s*»i ;  uo  siu'h  forall  opposition,  father  agains 
vi.i  i^JiUi .  liii\:.».aul  aaj.uust  wilo,  city  against  city,  kingdo 
.i>':  ^.'10  u  IVnt-ui  and  i'omlvs  : 


..•jut.f  vHliuin.  vi  ituiiqii^iii  "MMtA*  lie  ruliiut, 
•  :    .ri-iqilf  liK  .!.«.  i|ijiiiii  w.>Ix*it  vivtlll  tuilvnclds 

hi  Uriah  V  ^KikAXV.XvwU 


Immortal  hate  it  bn 
And  fury  tu  the  con 
Because  one  rity  Vo 
Deride,  and  hi»  aloi 
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Hie  Turkes  at  this  day,  count  no  better  of  us  then  of  dogs ;  so  they  com- 
monly call  us  gaures,  infidels,  miscreants,  make  that  their  main  quarrel  and  j 
cause  of  Christian  persecution.  If  he  will  turn  Turke,  he  shall  be  entertained  as  ! 
a  brother,  and  had  m  good  esteem,  a  Muselman  or  a  beleever,  which  is  a  greater  , 
tje  to  them  then  any  affinity  or  consanguinity.     The  Jewes  stick  together 
like  so  many  burrs,  but  as  for  the  rest  whom  they  call  Gentiles,  they  do  hate  , 
and  abhor,  they  cannot  endure  their  Messias  should  be  a  common  Saviour  ■ 
to  us  all,  and  rather,  as  *  Luther  writes,  then  they  that  now  scoffe  at  them, 
curse  them,  persecute  and  revile  them^  shall  be  coheires  and  brethren  with  I 
ikemjOr  have  any  part  or  fellowship  with  their  Messias,  they  would  cruci/ie  < 
their  Messias  ten  times  over,  and  God  himself  his  angels,  and  all  his  crea-  ' 
tmreSf  if  it  were  possible,  though  they  endure  a  thousand  helsforit.  Such  is 
their  malice  towards  us.     Now  for  Papists,  what  in  a  common  cause  for  the 
advanc^ement  of  their  religion  they  will  endure,  our  traytors  and  pseudocatlio- 
Ucks  will  declare  unto  us ;  and  how  bitter  on  the  otlier  side  to  their  adversaries,  - 
bow  violently  bent,  let  those  Marian  times  record,  as  those  miserable  slaughters  ■ 
at  Merindol  and  Cabriers,  the  Spanish  inquisition,  the  duke  of  Aivas  tyranny  , 
in  the  Low-countries,  the  French  massacres  and  civil  wars.   ^  Tantum  relligio 
potuit  suadere  malorum.     Not  there  only,  but  all  over  Europe,  we  read  of 
bioudy  battels,  racks  and  wheels,  seditions,  factions,  oppositions, 

'obvia  signis 

Signa,  pares  aqaUaa»  et  pUa  minantia  pills, 

Invectives  and  contentions.  They  had  rather  shake  hands  with  a  Jewe, 
Tiirke,  or  as  the  Spaniards  do,  suffer  Moores  to  live  amongst  them,  and 
Jewes  then  Protestants ;  My  name,  (saith  ^  Luther)  is  more  odious  to  them 
then  any  thief  or  murderer.  So  it  is  with  all  heretiques  and  scliismaticks 
whatsoever :  And  none  so  passionate,  violent  in  their  tenents,  opinions,  obsti- 
nate, wilful,  refractory,  peevish,  factious,  singular  and  stiife  in  defence  of 
them ;  they  do  not  only  persecute  and  hate,  but  pitty  all  other  religions, 
account  them  damned,  blinde;  as  if  they  alone  were  the  true  church,  they 
are  the  true  heires,  have  the  feesimple  of  heaven  by  a  peculiar  donation,  'tis 
entailed  on  them  and  their  posterities,  their  doctrine  sound,  per  funem  aureum 
de  ccelo  delapsa  doctrina ;  they  alone  are  to  be  saved.  The  Jewes  at  this 
day  are  so  incomprehensibly  proud  and  churlish,  saith  *  Luther,  that  soli 
ealvari,  soli  domini'terrarum  salutari  volunt.  And,  as  ^Buxtorfius  adds,  so 
ignorant  and  self  willed  withall,  that  amongst  their  most  understanding 
rahhines  you  shall  find  nought  but  gross  dotage,  horrible  hardness  of  heart, 
and  stupend  obstinacy,  in  all  their  actions,  opinions,  conversations :  and  yet 
so  zealous  withall,  that  no  man  living  can  be  more,  and  vindicate  themselves 
for  the  elect  people  of  GOD,  Tis  so  with  all  other  superstitious  sects,  Ma- 
hometans, Gentiles  in  China,  and  Tartary;  our  igorant  Papists,  Anabap- 
tists, Separatists,  and  peculiar  churches  of  Amsterdam,  they  alone,  and  none 
but  they,  can  be  saved,  k  Zealous  (as  Paul  saith,  Rom.  10.  2.)  without 
knowledge,  they  will  endure  any  misery,  any  trouble,  suffer  and  doe  that 
which  the  sun  beams  will  not  endure  to  see,  Religionis  acti  Furiis,  all  extre- 
mities, losses  and  dangers,  take  any  pains,  fast,  pray,  vow  chastity,  wilful 
poverty,  forsake  all  and  follow  their  idols,  dye  a  thousand  deaths,  as  some 
Jewes  did  to  Pilats  souldiers,  in  like  case,  exsertos  prtebentes  jugulos,  et 
manifeste pra  seferentes,  (as  Josephus  hath  it)  chariorem  esse  vitd  sihi  legis 
patriiB  ohservationem  ;  rather  then  abjure,  or  deny  the  least  particle  of  that 

■  Comment.  In  Mlcah.  Ferre  non  possunt  at  llloram  Mcssiaa  communis  seirator  stt,  nostrum  gaadlum, 
Ac.  Messias  Tel  decern  decies  cnidflsuri  esseni,  ipsumque  I>eam,  si  Id  fieri  posset,  una  cum  anoelis  et 
crastniis  omnibus,  nee  absterrerentur  ab  hoc  fiuto.  etsl  mllle  inferna  subeunda  forent.  ^  Lurret. 

•  Lacan.  '  Ad  Galat.  comment.    Nomen  odloslns  roeum  ouam  ullus  homictda  ant  tm.  •  In  com- 

ment. Mlcmh.  Adeo  IncomprehenslMlls  et  aspera  eonim  supcitta,  ftc.  'Synaaog.  Judcorum  ca.  I. 

Inttf  coram  Intelllgentlsslmos  Rabblnos  nil  prrtcr  Ignorantlam  at  Insiplentiam  grandem  Inrenles,  horreu- 
I  |iM|"i^»i»«TtT",  et  obttlnatiofiem,  ftc.  (  Great  ts  INaoa  of  the  Epheslana,  Acta  19. 
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religion  which  their  fathers  profess,  and  they  themselves  1: 
in,  be  it  never  so  absurd,  ridiculous,  they  will  embrace  it 
enquiry  or  examination  of  the  truth,  though  it  be  prodig 
1  beleeve  it :  they  will  take  much  more  pains  to  goe  to  h< 
.  to  heaven.   Single  out  the  most  ignorant  of  them,  convinc 
she.w  him  his  errours,  grossness,  and  absurdities  of  his  w 
etiamsi persuaseris,  he  will  not  be  persuaded.     As  those 
suites  in  Japona,  ^  they  would  doe  as  their  fore-fathers  1 
Ratholde  the  Frisian  prince,  goe  to  hell  for  company,  if 
went  thither :  they  will  not  be  mo%*ed,  no  perswasion,  not 
So  that  Papists  cannot  brag  of  their  vowes,  poverty,  obed 
martyrdomes,  fastings,  almes,  good  works,  pilgrimages : 
all  this,  I  shall  shew  you,  is,  and  hath  been  done  by  these  f 
Pagans,  Idolaters  and  Jewes  :  their  blind  zeale  and  idol 
all  kindes  is  much  at  one  ;  little  or  no  difference,  and  it 
is  tlie  greatest,  which  is  the  grossest.     For  if  a  man  shal 
superstitious  rites  amongst  the  Ethnicks  in  Japan,  the  Ba 
Chinese  idolaters,  *  Americans  of  old,  (in  Mexico  es{ 
priests,  he  shall  tind  the  same  government  almost,  tlie  t 
monies,  or  so  like,  that  they  may  seem  all  apparently  to 
heathen  spirit,  and  the  Roman  hierarchy  no  better  then 
this  is  common  to  all  superstition,  there  is  nothing  so  mi 
diculous,  impossible,  incredible,  which  they  will  not   b 
diligently  perform  as  much  as  in  them  lies;  nothing  so  d 
or  intolerable  to  put  in  practice,  so  cruel  to  suffer,  which 
undertake.     So  powerful  a  tiling  is  superstition,     ^  O  A 
tus  exclaims)  thy  relif^ion  is  fables ,  and  such  as  postm 
I  know  that  in  true  religion  it  self,  many  mysteries  are  f 
by  fieuth,  as  that  of  the  Trinity,  which  Turkes  especially  c 
nation,  resurrection  of  the  body  at  the  last  day,  quod  j 
Tertuilian)  quod  incrcdibile,  S^c,  many  miracles  not  to  b 
putini  of.   Mirari  non  rimari  sapient ia  vera  est,  saith  ^ 
taints  (as  a  good  father  informs  us)  qucedam  crcdenda, 
tVc.  some  things  are  to  be  bolecved,  embraced,  followed  ^ 
ol)otlicncc,  some  again  admired.     Though  Julian  the  ap 
tiiins  in  this  point,  quod  captivemus  intellectum  in  obs 
that  the  Ciiristian  Creed  is  like  the  Pythagorean  Ipsi 
will  and    understanding  too  slavishly  subject  to  our  i 
examination  of  the  trntJi;  yet  as  Saint  Gregory  truly  i 
altioris  prcestantiof,  and  much  more  divine  :  and  asTlu 
ranti   semper  suppetunt  rationes,  osfendenies   credibi 
supernaturalibus,  we  do  absolutely  beleeve  it,  and  up< 
as  Gregory  well  infornieth  us ;  fides  non  habet  meritw 
qucprit  cxpcrimentum ;  that  faith  hath  no  merit,  is  n< 
faith,  that  will  not  apprehend  without  a  certain  demonsi 
will  l)eleeve  Gods  word  ;  and  if  we  be  mistaken  or  erre 
as  '  Richardus  de  sancto  Victore,  vowes  he  will  say  to 
day  of  judgement ;  Lord^  if  xuc  be  dcceivedy  thou  alon 
thus  we  plead.     But  for  the  rest,  I  will  not  justifie  th 
stantiation,  that  which  '"  Mahometans  and  Jewes  justly 
neila  confesseth  :    Atheismi  triumphnt.   cap,    \2.  foL 
dogma  esse,  nee  aliud  suhjectum  magis  hareticorum  b 

^  Malunt  cum  lUia  InMuaire,  quam  cum  aliis  bene  senUre.  '  AcosU.  I.  J 

tua.'  »oIk  f upcniunt  fabulip,  eM^qnc  incredibiles  pobteris  tufi.        ^  Meditat.  19 
de  TVJfi.  cap.  2.  Si  deccntl  ftumns,  &.c.  ■  Vide  Samsatls  Iiphoou 

A//iejiluni. 
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rrisionihus  politicorum  reperiri.  They  hold  it  impossible,  Deum  in  pane 
umducari ;  and  besides  they  scofFe  at  it,  vide  gentem  comedentem  Deum 
vum,  inquit  quidam  Maurus,  ^  Hunc  Deum  muscce  et  vermes  irridcnt^ 
mum  ipsum  polluunt  et  devorant;  subditus  est  igni,  aguts,  et  latrones 
\irantur  ;  pixidem  auream  humi  prosternunf,  et  se  tamen  nan  defendit  hie 
Oeus.  Qui  fieri  potest,  ut  sit  integer  in  singulis  hostile  particulis,  idem 
€Tpwu  numerOf  tam  multis  locis,  coslo,  terrd  ?  SfC.  But  he  that  shall  read 
he  •  Turkes  Alcoran,  the  Jewes  Talmud,  and  Papists  Golden  Legend,  in  the 
Qean  time  will  swear  that  such  gross  fictions,  fables,  vain  traditions,  prodigious 
mradoxes  and  ceremonies,  could  never  proceed  from  any  other  spirit,  then 
hat  of  the  divel  himselfe,  who  is  the  authour  of  confusion  and  lies ;  and 
ronder  withall,  how  such  wise  men  as  have  been  of  the  Jewes,  such  learned 
inderstanding  men  as  Averroes,  Avicenna,  or  those  heathen  philosophers, 
»ald  ever  be  perswaded  to  beleeve,  or  to  subscribe  to  the  least  part  of  them  : 
tmi  fraudem  non  detegere :  but  that,  as  p  Vanninus  answers,  ob  publiae 
wtestatis /brmidinem  allatrare  philosophi  non  audebant,  they  durst  not  speak 
or  feare  of  the  lawe.  But  I  will  descend  to  particulars :  read  their  severall 
lymptomes,  and  then  guess. 

Of  such  symptomes  as  properly  belong  to  superstition,  or  that  irreligious 
^igioD,  I  may  say  as  of  the  rest,  some  are  ridiculous,  some  again  ferall  to 
elate.  Of  those  ridiculous,  there  can  be  no  better  testimony  then  the  multi- 
ude  of  their  gods,  those  absurd  names,  actions,  offices  they  put  upon  them, 
heir  feasts,  holy  dayes,  sacrifices,  adorations,  and  the  like.  The  ^Egyptians 
hat  pretended  so  great  antiquity,  300  kings  before  Amasis :  and  as  Mela 
f rites,  13000  yeers  from  the  beginning  of  their  chronicles,  that  brag*d  so 
nuch  of  their  knowledge  of  old,  for  they  invented  arithmetick,  astronomy, 
^metry :  of  their  wealth  and  power,  that  vaunted  of  20000  cities :  yet  at 
he  same  time  their  idolatry  and  superstition  was  most  gross.  They  wor« 
hipped,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  records,  sun  and  moone  under  the  name  of  his 
uid  Osyris;  and  alter,  such  men  as  were  beneficial  to  them,  or  any  creature 
hat  did  them  good.  In  the  city  of  Bubasti  they  adored  a  cat,  saith  Hero- 
lotus;  Ibis  and  storks,  an  oxe  (saith  Pliny);  ^leekes  and  onions,  Macrobius; 

'  Porrum  et  ctepe  Deos  Imponere  nubibua  auiip 
Hos  tn,  Nile,  Deo*  colia. 

k^ofling  *Lucian,  in  his  vera  Historia,  which  as  he  confesseth  hintsclf,  was 
lot  perswasively  written  as  a  truth,  but  in  comical  fashion  to  glauncc  at  the 
nonstrous  fictions,  and  gross  absurdities  of  writers  and  nations,  to  deride, 
vithout  doubt,  this  prodigious  Egyptian  idolatry,  fains  this  story  of  himself; 
hat  when  he  had  seen  the  Elisian  fields,  and  was  now  comming  away,  lUia- 
lamanthus  gave  him  a  mallow-root,  and  bade  him  }>ray  to  that  when  he  was 
n  any  peril  or  extremity ;  which  he  did  accordingly ;  for  when  he  came  to 
fiydamordia  in  tlie  island  of  treacherous  women,  he  made  his  prayers  to  his 
loot,  and  was  instantly  delivered.  The  Syrians,  Chaldeans,  had  as  many  pro- 
)er  gods  of  their  owne  invention ;  see  the  said  Lucian  de  Dcd  Sijridy  Moniy 
*ap,  22.  devcritat.  relig.  GuVicl.  Stuckius  ^Sacrorum  Sacrificiorumgne  Gentil. 
lescript.  Peter  Faber  Semester.  /.  3.  c.  1,  2,  3.  Selden  de  Diis  Syris ;  Pur- 
has  Pilgrimage;  "  Rosinus  of  the  Romans,  and  Lilius  Giraldus  of  the  Greekes. 
lie  Romans  borrowed  from  all,  besides  tlttir  own  gods,  which  were  majorum 
nd  minorum  gentium,  as  V'arro  holds,  certain  and  uncertain;  some  coelestiall, 
elect  and  great  ones  ;  others  Indigetes  and  Semi-Dei,  Lares,  Lemures,  Dios- 
uri,  Soteres,  and  Parastatic,  Dii  tutelares  amongst  the  Greekes :  gods  of  all 
oris,  for  all  functions ;  some  for  the  land,«ome  for  sea ;  some  for  heaven,  some 

■  Left  Hoflmaii.  Moa  cxeoteratiis.  •As  tmc  at  Homer's  lUads,  Grid's  MeUmorphosb,  Stop's 

kbies.  '  Dial.  52.  de  onumlls.  ^  O  suictas  gentcs  qnllma  bsM  naacnntur  In  horto  Nnmlna  I  Juven. 
wILXU,     'Pnidtntlus.      ■Pnefkt.Ter.hiat.     iTlffarlfol.flM.     "Bosin.aBtiq.Hoin.  1.2.c.l.ctddncepa. 
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for  hell ;  some  for  passions,  diseases,  some  for  birth,  some 

kuiidry,  woods,  wuti-rs,  cranlcns,  orchards,  &c.     All  actio: 

Qiiies,  Sahis,  Libertas,  Fa*licitas,  Strenua,  Stimula,  Hoi 

Priupiis,  Floni,  Cloacina,  Stcrcutius,  Febris,  Pallor,  Invid 

An^'rtma,  Volupiu,  Vaciina,  Viriplaca,  Vencranda,  Pah 

Kiiipi,  fin|>erours,  valiant  men  that  had  done  any  good  o 

did  likewisi'  canonize  and  adore  for  gods ;  and  it  was  usu 

apud  antit/uos^  xs  ^  Jo.  Boissarchis  well  observes,  deificare  h 

mortalcs  juvareht,  and  the  divel  was  still  ready  to  second 

$c  ingessit  illorum  sepulchris,  siatuisy  templis,  arUy  jr 

tempU's,  statues,  tombes,  altars,  and  was  ready  to  give  o 

dot*  miracles,  &c.  as  by  Jupiter,  ^Esculapius,Tiresias,  Apol 

raus,  &L\     Dii  ei  Semi- Dei,     For  so  they  w^ere  Scmi-1 

medii  inter  Deos  et  homines,  as  Max.  ^Tyrius,  the  Pkf 

maintains  and  justiHes  in  many  words.  Whenagood  mandy 

but  his  soulc  ex  homine  docmon  evadit,  becomes  forthwith 

disparaged  with   malignity  oj"  ay r,  or  variety  of  formt 

and  sees  that  peerfct  bi  autye  with  his  eys.    Now  being  t 

tion  he  helpcs  his  poor  friends  here  on  earth,his  kindredcu 

cottrs,  Sfcpunisheth  those  that  are  bad,  and  do  amiss^  as  a 

and  govern  mortal  men  appointed  by  the  gods ;  so  they  w 

some  for  provinces,  some  for  private  men,  someforone  oj^ 

Hector  and  Achilles  assist  souldiers  to  this  day ;  iEsculaj 

Dioscuri  seafaring  men,  drc.  and  sometimes  upon  occai 

selves.     The  Dioscuri,  Hercules  and  iEscuIapius,  he  sai 

in  his  likencsse)  non  somnians  sed  vigilans  ipse  vidi :  Sc 

good  men  only  do  they  thus  adore,  but  tyrants,  monster 

inveighs)  Neros,  Domitians,  Hcliogables,  beastly  wom< 

amongst  the  rest.     For  all  intents,  places,  creatures,  tb 

Kt  (lomlbiu,  t«cti»,  thermit,  et  equli  solcaUa 
AflKifoiHrr  Mtlent  gvnioa  -^— ^ 

siiitli  Prudent ius.  C-una  for  cradles  ;  Diverra  for  swe< 
knots;  Prenia,  Prcmunda,  Hymen,  Hymeneus,  for  i 
iTimI  of  jro<Kl  fellows;  go<ls  of  silence,  of  comfort ;  Hel 
Mtnu  metistruarum,  Sfc.  male  and  female  gods  of  all  at 
sions,  with  Ixninls,  without  heanls,  marrie<l,  unmarried, 
hut  as  Minerva  start  out  of  Jupiters  head.  Hesiotlui 
iUHHU)  pxls  ;  V'arro  300  Jupiters.  As  Jeremy  told  th« 
he  multitude  of  cities. 

V}iiK-tiniil  huinun,  rwInioK,  i*<rlum  miserabile  giguitp    I    What  ever  beaveni 
1.1  .tu.'n*  lkH>«.  itilli'fi.  fret  a,  fliiinina,  flammas.  |    Hils,  »eas  and  rive 

And  uhieh  was  most  absurd,  they  made  gods  upon  such 
,is  ^\i^Jrtu  mnkr  habirs  (so  saith  >  Morneus)  their  poa 
,}.!,'•»:'{/  :.'*  /»w;»/ji  ludunt  in  thcatrisj  as  Lactantius  sc 
>;vKUsl  himsf'lt',  did  eat  liis  own  children,  aniiell  tyrant 
*U'«\»'  b\  hi<  son  Ju]utor,  as  good  a  god  as  himself,  a  wi« 
k.ui;  of  Ttxt^'.  of  whose  rapes,  lusts,  murders,  villanies, 
'  u!s-  to  ivlale,  Venus,  a  notorious  strumpet,  as  comm 
M  ui.  Vvi^MM'i.  Vui-liises  whore,  is  a  great  she-goddess 
M'M.  I*.  uis»wiu*tl  bv  theirjHH'ts;  with  many  such.     A™ 

••    •    K  •^•■i4t<o».-«'i  iM«fKU  prn>»tltrlU  in  MrtpM.  *  Coamo  Paecio  I 

t  .  J,.  .»t  ■•  1  k>-,kt;v  iiiipv<l>iu«  mrrHUi  luilihritudineni  meruit,  exultanac 
4  -■  I . />  ^  .  4i'i  1^  ii>.>i>tiii(ii  111  trirA  tiirlur.  errantilms  •mcinirrit,  Kcc.  1>eai 
.    ..   »■•■*  "1  •  li  •i-*"i*.  >s.-iio«  MixAiiit'^.  iiiaIo*  puiii«*ntet>,  kc.  ■  Sacroi 

..k^-.«  ..    .  ••   «\s.i  v4  i\iAiiiu»«  piM  Pii«  otlunt.  ijui  irenui  humanum-  horrea 

•  ..  4-.  .  lU    i.i* xiiuiii.  »\^    la^Aa  iiirrvtiii-v*.  ftc.  f  Cap.  22.  de  ver.  rel.  I 

•  ...41IIU.U  ^•;<^<^t.w 
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budy  and  fooiisfily  made,  ceTemoniU,  kymnh,  et  canticis  celebrant;  tlieir 
crTDUn,  Ivctat  el  </audiu,  amores,  irat,  nuptiat  et  Uberorum  procreationex, 
^'a»  Eiisebius  well  taxeth)  weddings,  mirtb  aJid  mourniogs,  loves,  angers, 
uid  quarrellJDg  they  did  celebrate  in  liymns,  and  sing  of  m  their  ordinary 
"'Ogs.  as  it  were  publishing  their  vilJanies.  But  see  more  of  their  oiiginnls. 
^^'beii  Romulus  was  made  away  by  the  iicditioo  ol'  the  senators,  to  pa<'ilie  tlie 
1'i)|>]e,  'Julius  ProculuB  gave  out  that  Romulus  was  taken  up  by  .lupitrr 
iitti  heav«ii ;  and  therefore,  ti3  be  e^er  after  adored  for  a  God  amongst  tlic 
)t<jmaiis.  Syrophanes  of  ^^pt,  had  one  onely  son,  whom  he  dearly  luveti ; 
ii>.  (Tvi-ttfd  hia  sliilue  in  his  house,  which  his  servants  did  adun  with  crownea 
till  guriaiides,  to  pacifie  their  masters  wrath  when  he  was  angry,  so  by  Utile 
Kid  iitile  he  was  adored  for  a  god.  This  did  Scmiramis  for  her  husband 
Belus :  and  Adrian  the  Emperoiir  by  his  minion  Antiuoiis.  Flora  was  a  rich 
liarlut  ill  Rome,  and  forlliat  she  made  the  common -wealth  her  heir,  her  birth 
djy  was  solemnized  long  after;  and  to  make  it  a  more  plausible  holyday, 
liiey  made  her  goddess  of  Howres,  and  sacrificed  to  her  amongst  the  rest. 
The  matrons  of  Rome,  as  Diouysius  Halicarnaaseeus  relates,  because  at  their 
entreaty,  Coriolanua  desisted  from  his  wars,  consecrated  a  church  Forltintt 
mtiliebri:  and  ''Venus  Borbata  had  a  temple  erected,  for  that  somewJiat  was 
^lisa  about  hair;  and  so  the  rest.  The  citiitens  "of  Alabanda,  a  small  town 
in  Asia  Minor,  to  curry  favor  with  the  Romans,  (who  then  warred  in  Greece 
with  Perseus  of  Macedon,  and  were  formidable  to  these  parts)  consecrated  a 
Ictnplc  to  tlie  city  of  Rome,  and  made  lier  a  goddess,  witli  annual  games  and 
lifices.  So  a  town  of  houses  was  deified,  with  shameful  Hattery  of  the  ono 
•  to  give,  and  intolerable  arrogance  on  the  other  to  accept,  upou  so  vik 
I  absurd  an  occasion.  Tully  writes  to  Atticus,  that  his  daughter  Tullinia 
[ht  be  made  a  goddess,  and  adored  as  Juno  and  Minerva,  and  as  well  slie 
MTcd  it.  Their  holydayes  and  adorations  were  all  out  as  ridiculous.  Those* 
seicalsof  Pan,  Florak'S  of  Flora,  Bona  Dea,  Anna  Percnna,  Satumals,  &c. 
H>w  they  were  celebrated,  with  what  lascivious  and  wanton  gestures,  bald 
■monies,  ■' by  what  bawdy  prlesu,  how  they  hang  their  noses  over  iJie 
»ke  of  sacriliccs.  saith  '  Lucian,  and  lick  htoud  lltat  was  spilled  about  the 
I,  like  Ales,  Their  carved  idols,  gilt  images  of  wood,  iron,  ivory,  silver, 
,  stone,  olim  Iruvcui  tram,  j-c.  were  most  absnid,  as  being  tlieir  own 
■rkroaniliip;  for  as  Seneca  notva,  adiirani  [igneos  Deoi,  eljiil/riit  mltrim 
i  Jecemnt,  eontemnuni,  they  adore  work,  contemn  the  workman:  and  as 
ttulltan  follows  it,  ti  hamines  non  tuent  Diis  prnpitiit  non  eisetit  Du,  bad 
Eaot  been  for  men,  tliey  had  never  been  gods,  hut  blocks  still,  and  stupid 
ptues,  in  which  mice,  swallowes,  birds  made  tlieir  nests,  spiders  their  wcbbc«, 
i  in  their  very  mouths  laid  tlieir  excrements.  Those  images,  I  say,  were 
I  out  as  gross,  as  the  shapes  in  which  they  did  represent  them  :  Jupiter  with 
■  head  :  Mercury  a  dogges.  Pan  like  a  goat,  Hecate  with  three  heads, 
e  with  a  beard,  another  without ;  see  more  in  Carterins  and  'Verducius  of 
IT  monstrous  formes  and  ugly  pictures:  and  which  was  nbsurder  yet,  they 
i  tfaem  these  images  came  from  heaven ;  as  that  of  Minerva  in  her  temple 
EAthrns,  quutt  e  coelo  cecidUse  crtdebaat  uccola,  saith  Paiisanias  They 
ined  some  like  storkes,  apes,  bids,  and  yet  seriously  Itclerved :  and  that 
■ch  was  impious,  and  abominable,  they  made  their  gods  noluriuus  whore- 
^ters,  incetluous  sodomites,  (as  commonly  they  were  all.  as  well  ns  Jupiter, 
n,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Neptune,  &c.)lheeves,  slaves,  drudges,  (for  Apollo  and 
c  made  tiJea  In  Phrygia.)  ke]>t  sheep,  flcrcitlesempty'dstnblrs,  V'ulcs 
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a  black-smith,  unfit  to  dwell  upon  the  earth  for  their  villanies,  much  less  in 
heaven,  as  <  Momay  well  saith,  and  yet  they  gave  them  out  to  be  such ;  so  weak 
and  brutish,  some  to  whine,  lament,  and  roare,  as  Isis  for  her  son  and  Cenoce- 
phalus,  as  also  all  her  weeping  priests.     Mars  in  Homer  to  be  wounded,  rexed ; 
Venus  run  away  crying,  and  the  like;  then  which,  what  can  be  more  ridiculoas  ? 
Nonne  ridiculum  lugere  quod  colas,  vet  colere  quod  lugeas  ?  (which  ^  Mbutios 
objects)  Si  Dti,  cur  plangitis?  si  mortui,  curadoratis?  that  it  is  no  manrel  if 
^Lucian,  that  adamantine  persecutor  of  superstition,  and  Pliny  could  so  scoffe 
at  them  and  their  horrible  idolatry  as  they  did.    Diagoras  took  Hercules  image, 
and  put  it  under  his  pot  to  seeth  his  pottage,  which  was,  as  he  said,  his  13*^  la- 
bour. But  see  more  of  their  fopperies  in  Cypr.  4.  tract,  de  Idol,  varietal.  Chry- 
sostome  advers.  Qentil.  Amobius  adv.  Oentes.  Austin,  de  civ.  Dei.  Theodoret. 
de  curat,  Grac.  affect.     Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Minutius  Foelix,  Eusebius, 
Lactantius,  Stuckius,  &c.     Lamentable,  tragicall,  and  fearful  those  symptomes 
are,  that  they  should  be  so  far  forth  affrighted  with  their  fictitious  gods,  as  to 
spend  the  goods,  lives,  fortunes,  pretious  time,  best  dayes  in  their  honour,  to 
J  sacrifice  unto  them,  to  their  inestimable  loss,  such  hecatombes,  so  many  thou- 
sand sheep,  oxen  with  gilded  horns,  goats,  as  ^Croesus  king  of  Lydia,' Marcus 
Julianus,  surnamed  ob  crebras  hostias,  Victimarius  et  Tauricremus;  and  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  emperours  usually  did  with  such  labour  and  cost :  and  not 
emperours  onely,  and  great  ones,  pro  communi  bono,  were  at  this  charge,  but 
private  men  for  their  ordinary  occasions.     Pythagoras  offered  an  hundred  oxen 
for  the  invention  of  a  geometrical  probleme,  and  it  was  an  ordinary  thing  to 
sacrifice  in  "Lucians  time,  a  heifer  for  their  good  health,  four  oxen  for  wealth, 
an  hundred  for  a  kingdome,  nine  bulsfor  their  safe  return  from  Troja  to 
Pylus,  Sfc.     Every  god  almost  had  a  peculiar  sacrifice  :  the  Sun  horses,  Vul- 
can fire,  Diana  a  white  hart,  Venus  a  turtle,  Ceres  an  hog,  Proserpine  a  black 
lamb,  Neptune  a  bull,  (read  more  in  ° Stuckius  at  large)  besides  sheep,  cockes, 
corals,  frankincense,  to  their  undoings,  as  if  their  gods  were  affected  with 
blood  or  smoke.     And  surely  (®  saith  he)  if  one  should  but  repeat  the  fopperies 
ofmortallmen,  in  their  saciifices,  feasts,  worshipping  their  gods,  their  rita 
and  ceremonies,  what  (hey  think  of  them, of  their  diet,  houses,  orders,  Sfv.  what 
prayers  andvowes  they  make  :  if  one  should  but  observe  their  absurdities  and 
madnesse,  he  would  burst  out  a  laughing, and  pitty  their  folly.  For  what  can  be 
more  absurd  then  their  ordinary  prayers,  petitions,  ^requests,  sacrifices,  oracles, 
devotions?  of  which  wc  have  a  taste  in  Maximus  Tyrius,  serm.  1.  Platos  Alcibi- 
ades  Secundus,  Persius  Sat.  2.  Juvenal.  Sat.  10.  there  likewise  exploded,  Mac- 
tant  opimas  et  pingues  hostias  Deo  quasi  esurienti,profundunt  vina  tanquam 
sitienti,  lumina  accendunt  velut  in  tenebris  a^enf t  (Lactantius  lib.  2. cap.  6.)as 
,  if  their  gods  were  an  hungrie,  a  thirst,  in  the  darke,  they  light  candles,  offer 
meat  and  drink.      And  what  so  base  as  to  reveal  their  counsels  and  give  oracles 
eviscerum  sterquiliniis,  out  of  the  bowels  and  excrementall  parts  of  beasts? 
sordidos  Deos  Varro  truely  cals  them  therefore,  and  well  he  might.  I  say  no- 
thing of  their  magnificent  and  sumptuous  temples,  those  majestical  structures. 
To  the  roof  of  Apollo  Didymeus  temple,  ad  Branchidas,  as  *»  Strabo  writes, 
a  thousand  oakes  did  not  suffice.     Who  can  relate  the  glorious  splendor,  and 
stupend  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  building  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  Jupiter 
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Ammons  temple  in  Africke,  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  the  Capitoll,  the  Serapium 
at  Alexandria,  Apollos  temple  at  Daphne  in  the  suburbs  of  Antiocli.  The 
great  temple  at  Mexico  so  richly  adorned,  and  so  capacious  (for  1 0000  men 
mieht  stand  in  it  at  once)  that  fairc  pantheon  of  Cusco,  described  by  Acosta 
in  his  Indian  History,  which  ecclipses  both  Jewes  and  Christians.  There  were 
in  old  Jerusalem  as  some  write,  408  synagogues ;  but  new  Cairo  reckons  up 
(if  'Radzivilus  may  be  beleeved)  6800  meskites.  Fessa  400,  whereof  50 
are  most  ma^ificent,  like  Saint  Pauls  in  London.  Helena  built  300  faire 
choiches  in  the  holy  land,  but  one  Bassa  hath  built  400  meskites.  The  Ma- 
hometans have  1000  monkes  in  a  monastery ;  the  Hke  saith  Acosta  of  Ameri- 
can! ;  Riccius  of  the  Chineses,  for  men  and  women,  fairly  built,  and  more 
richly  endowed  some  of  them,  then  Arras  in  Artois,  Fulda  in  Germany,  or 
Saint  Edmunds-Bury  in  England  with  us.  Who  can  describe  those  cu- 
rious and  costlie  statues,  idols,  images,  so  frequently  mentioned  in  Pausanias  ? 
I  conceal  their  donaries,  pendants,  other  offerings,  presents,  to  these  their  fic- 
titious gods  daily  consecrated.  'Alexander,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, sent  two  statues  of  pure  gold  to  Apollo  at  Delphos.  ^Crcesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  dedicated  an  hundred  golden  tiles  in  the  same  place,  with  a  golden 
altar.  No  man  came  empty-handed  to  their  shrines.  But  these  are  base 
offerings  in  respect ;  they  offered  men  themselves  alive.  The  Leucadians,  as 
Strabo  writes,  sacrificed  every  yeer  a  man,  averruncanda  Deorum  ires  causd, 
to  pacific  their  gods ;  de  montis  pracipitio  dejecerunt,  Sfc,  and  they  did  volun- 
tardy  undergoe  it.  The  Decii  did  so  sacrifice  Diis  manibus ;  Curtius  did 
leap  into  the  g^lfe.  Were  they  not  all  strangely  deluded  to  go  so  far  to  their 
oracleSy  to  be  so  gulled  by  them,  both  in  war  and  peace,  as  Polybius  relates, 
(which  their  augures,  priests,  vestall  virgins  can  witness)  to  be  so  supersti 
tious,  that  they  would  rather  lose  goods  and  lives,  then  omit  any  ceremonies 
or  ofiend  their  heathen  gods?  Nicias,  that  generous  and  valiant  captain  of 
the  Greekes,  overthrew  the  Athenian  navy,  by  reason  of  his  too  much  super- 
stition, "because  the  augures  told  him  it  was  ominous  to  set  sail  from  tlie 
haven  of  Syracuse  whilest  the  moone  was  ecclipsed,  he  tarried  so  lon<^  till  his 
enemies  besieged  him,  he  and  all  his  army  was  overthrown.  The  ^  Partliians 
of  old  were  so  sottish  in  this  kinde,  they  would  rather  lose  a  victorie,  nay 
lose  their  own  lives,  then  fight  in  the  night;  'twas  against  their  religion. 
The  Jewes  would  make  no  resistance  on  the  sabbath,  when  Pompeius  besiegc<l 
Jerusalem  ;  and  some  Jewish  Christians  in  Africke,  sot  upon  by  the  Gothes, 
suffered  themselves,  upon  the  same  occasion,  to  be  utterly  vanquishi'd.  Tho 
superstition  of  the  Dibrenses,  a  bordering  town  in  Epirus,  besicL^ed  by  the 
Turkes,  is  miraculous  almost  to  report.  Because  a  doiid  dog  was  flung  into 
the  only  fountain  which  the  citie  had,  they  would  dye  of  thirst  all,  rrither  then 
drink  of  that  ^unclean  water,  and  yeeld  up  the  citie  upon  any  conditionii. 
Though  the  preetor  and  chief  citizens  began  to  drink  first,  using  all  good  por- 
swasions,  their  superstition  was  such,  no  saying  would  serve,  tliey  must  all 
forthwith  dye  or  yeeld  up  the  citie.  Vix  ansim  ipse  credere  (saith  *  Barli-tiusl 
iantam  supcrstitionem^  vel  affirmare  levissimam  hanc  causnm  tantce  rci,  rel 
magh  ridiculam^  quum  nan  duhitem  risum  potius  quam  admirationem  postrris 
exvitaturnm.  The  story  was  too  ridiculous,  he  was  sishame<l  to  report  it, 
because  he  thought  nol>ody  would  beleeve  it.  It  is  stupend  to  relatt'  what 
strange  effects  this  idolatry  and  superstition  liatli  brought  forth  of  the  latt^T 
veers  in  the  Indies  and  those  bordering  parts :  '  in  what  ferall  shap<'s  the 
'divel  is  adored,  ne  quid  mnli  intentet^  as  they  say ;  for  in  the  mountains 
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cat  opua,  quia  non  nocel     cd  dannoiieiii  aacrifliila  placant,  &c. 
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kiude  of  u«o))lr  catlcd  CtMnI 

who  wor«hi(i  tbo  ilivrl,  iin'l  nllwl^e  ih'a 
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bdvUtScanderanc  and  Alrtipci,  ai  tliU  day.  then  afl 
irJra,  ttiminp  (rf  the  race  of  lb 
a  so  lit 
will  do  no  liiLrin,  but  ilir  duel  is  kii]  anil  mu»t 
hurt  ihem.     It  is  wondcrfui  to  lull  liow  the  direl  ddu* 
ilea  them,  bow  tlicy  otTc^  luen  anil  wrnnro  sacrifioes  \ 
onw,  as  tliey  (lid  iiifiinU  inCrcto  to  Satume  of  old,  the. 
memnoni  Iphig^niii,  &c.     At  'Mexico,  wlien  the  ^ 
them,  they  daily  aacrilircd  viva  knminnm  corda  •  n 
frac«R,  the  lieart*  of  men  yet  living,  iiOOflO  in  o  yecr 
lotluii  idob  made  of  Howre  unil  mens  bloud;  and   ' 
inianta  of  both  sexes  :  and,  as  prodi^tiiis  to  relate  ■■Iw 
with  husbands  dcccaied,  'tis fcarriill  to  report,  and  hw 

and  bum  tliem  idive,  best  goods,  servants,  horses, 
■■12000  at  iince  amotigst  the  Tartana,  when  a  greHl 
empemur  in  America:  how  tliey  plague  themsclirea^ 
that  hath  lilc,  like  those  old  Pytlmsforetini ;  with  imm 
Bannians  about  Sumi ;  tlicy  of  cTiina,  tliat  for  supfl 
flesh  nor  fish  all  their  lives,  never  marry,  but  live  it 
and  some  pray  (n  thnr  idoli  24  hours  toeiether,  w 
biting  ol'their  tongues  when  they  liavedone,  fordevot 
arc  brought  to  that  madness  by  their  superstiuous  pri 
vain  stories  of  immortality,  and  the  joyes  of  hcaveo' 
many  thousands  voluntarily  break  their  own  necVes, 
cialus'  auditors  of  old,  precipitate  themselves,  that 
that   unspeakable   happiness  in    the   other   world.     Sa 
strangleth  himself;  and  the  king  of  China  had  done  &•■ 
vaine  hope,  had  he  not  been  detained  by  his  aeTvaalH 
enlly  tell  of  tlieir  sevcrall  superstitions,  vexations,  feflj 
conclude  with  '  Pussevinus,  Religio  facit  aipero*  tU 
tuptrstitio  ex  homiiiibiii  ferat.  Religion  makes  wildefl 
makes  wise  men  l>easU  and  foolti ;  and  the  discreelM 
way  to  it,  arc  no  better  tlian  dtxards;  nay  more,  if  fl 
tn  tiRH«  religionif  tcojiui,  ut  ei rjuem  lolimtu  timiUtJim 
religion  to  make  us  like  him  whom  we  wo»hip ;  what  ■ 
litters,  but  to  degenemte  into  stockcs  and  stones  ?  oti 
heatlien  Gods,  (for  Dii  gentium  deemonia)  ''but  to  boecl 
'Tis  therefore  exifiotuf  error,  el  mnxime  pmculosHS,  b1 
^rous  errour  of  all  others,  as  '  Plutarch  holds,  turtmteitt 
$lemani,  a  pestilent,  a  troublesome  passion,  that  utti 
happy  superstition,  i  Pliny  cals  it,  moWe  ntmJinitKr.t 
not  superstition.     Impious  and  ignorant  men  are  f 
which  are  superstitious,  no  torture  like  to  il 
BO  dealructive,  so  violent. 

In  thb  superstitious  row,  .lewes  for  antiquitie  i 
what  of  old  they  have  done,  what  idolatries  '^^y  Vj 
groves  and  high  places,  what  tlieir  Pharisees,  Saddue| 
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-ijcli  aectaries  have  mainlained,  I  will  not  3q  much  as  nieution :  for  the  pre- 
rii.  I  presume  no  nation  under  heaven  can  be  more  sottish,  ignorant,  blinde, 
IK^Tstitious.vrilfuIt,  obstinate,  and  peevish,  tyring  themselves  wttli  vaine  cere- 
.  iriies  to  no  purpose;  he  tliat  shall  but  reade  their  Rabbins  ridiculous  Com - 
(ocuts,  their  strange  interpretation  orScriplures,  their  absurd  ceremonies,  fables, 
childish  tales,  which  they  stedfastly  beleeve,  wilt  thiulc  tJtey  be  scarce  rational 
creatures;  their  foolish  'customes,  when  they  rise  in  the  morning;  and  how 
tbcy  prepare  themselves  to  prayer,  to  meat,  with  what  superstitious  washings; 
bow  to  tneir  sabbatli,  to  their  other  leasts,  weddings,  burials,  &c.     Last  of  all, 
tba  e«peetalion  of  their  Messias,  and  those  figments,  miracles,  vaine  pompe 
that  shall  attend  him  ;  as  how  he  shall  terriKe  the  gentiles,  and  overcome  them 
by  new  diseases;  how  Michael  the  Archangel  shall  sound  his  trumpet,  how  he 
shall  gather  all  the  scattered  Jewes  into  the  holy  land,  and  there  make  them  a 
great  baui|uct,  '  wherein  shall  be  all  the  birds,  leasts, Jishea,  that  ever  God 
made ;  a  cup  of  wine  that  grew  in  Paradise,  and  that  hath  been  kept  in 
A -lam's  cellar  ever  since.     At  the  first  course  shall  be  sei-ved  in  ihalerealoxe 
■  P*»l.  50,  ]0.  that  every  da^feedji  on  a  Ikousaiid  hils  ;  John.  Uts.t  great  | 
V  L»than :  and  a  great  bird  that  laid  an  egge  so  big,  ■"  that  by  chance  tumblinr/ 
■r  of  the  nest,  it  knack  t  down  300  tall  cedars,  and  breaking  as  it  fell,  drowned 
'•'  rillayes.     This  bird  stood  up  to  the  knees  in  the  sea,  and  the  sea  was  so  I 
j>,  that  a  hatchet  would  not  fall  to  the  bottom  Jn  seven  yeers.  Of  their  Mcs-  I 
<  :^  "  wives  and  cliildre.n  ;  Adam  and  Eve,  &c.  and  that  one  stupend  fiction  I 
:.  II  ing  the  rest :  When  a  Roman  prince  asked  of  Rabbi  Jehosua  ben  Hanania, 
liv  the  Jewes  God  was  compared  to  a  lion ;  he  made  answer,  he  compared 
iiiiclf  to  no  ordinary  lion,  but  to  onein  the  wood  Ela,  which  when  he  desired^ 
-<c,  the  Rabbin  pray'd  to  God  he  might,  and  forthwith  the  lion  set  forward; 
.'.'nf  when  he  was  400  m\hs  from  Rome,  he  so  roared  that  all  the  great- 
'  Hied  women  in  Homemade  aborts;  Ihecitte  walls  fell  down  :  and  when  he 
■•"f  an  hundred  milet  nearer,  and  roared  the  second  time,  their  teeth  fell 
■■:  iif  their  heads,  the  emperour  himself  fell  down  dead,  and  so  the  lion  went 
It.    With  an  infinite  number  of  such  lyes  and  forgeries,  which  they  verily 
1.  eve,  feed  themselves  with  vain  hope,  and  in  the  mean  lime  will  by  no  jier-  i 
viiions  be  diverted,  but  still  cruciHe  their  soules  witli  a  company  of  idle  1 
:''iiionies,  live  like  slaves  and  vagabonds,  will  not  be  relieved  or  reconciled.     I 
.^f  aliometans  are  a  compound  of  Gentiles,  Jewes,  and  Christians ;  and  so   ] 
i^iird  in  their  ceremonies,  as  if  they  had  taken  that  which  is  most  sottish   J 
1 1  of  every  one  of  them  ;  full  of  idle  tables  in  their  superstitious  law;  their 
\  K-riran  it  self  a  gallimaulrie  of  lyes,  tales,  ceremonies,  traditions,  precepts, 
>tnlc  from  other  sectes,  and  confusedly  heajicd  np,  to  delude  a  company  of 
rude  and  barbarous  clownes.    Aa  how  birds,  beasts,  stones,  saluted  Mahomet    ' 
when  he  came  from  Mecha,  the  nioonc  came  downc  from  heaven  to  visit  him ; 
''  how  Go<l  sent  for  him,  spake  to  him,  Sic.  with  a  company  of  stupend  fig- 
ments of  the  angels,  sun,  moone,  and  stars,  &c.     Of  the  day  of  judgement, 
and  tliree  sounds  to  prepare  to  it,  which  must  last  50000  yeers ;  of  Paradise, 
which  wholly  consists  m  coeundi  el  comedendi  voluptate,  and  pecorims  ho- 
-'thiibus  tcriplum,  besttalit  beatitvdo,  is  so  ridiculous,  that  Virgil,  Dantes, 
i<  iau,  nor  any  poet  can  be  more  JBbulons,     Their  rites  and  ceremonies  arc 
''  vaine  and  superstitious:  wine  and  swinea  flesh  are  utter  forbidden  by 
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tkeir  law;  lUiey  itiu»t  ]irj]r  lite  Umc*  a  tUy;  and  i 
wa«b  bdbti!  aoil  oJlcc,  all  tluur  bmlid  oict,  with  i 
vawu,   tcli^iuus   iirilcr»,    [icirg^riiiatiUDS,  ihcy   go 
'  Tliey  Gul  u  iminlli  UigvUii^  many  times,  and  oiUil  o 
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,  and  r»rUclicr(,  &C.  i 


of  tfanu,  tbcii  Cunliii»ian*,  FnnciK'«n»,  Anc 
fare  bun),  goc  nakvcl,  &c, 
'Gangn  (whirh  thr  (icntilci  or  tiioK  U&cU  8 
for  Xhskl  nver,  u  thoy  hold,  Imtli  a  soverug 
•in*,  and  no  nian  cau  t>r  saved  Ui&l  hath  not  been 
reaaon  tlicy  come  far  and  ncai  from  the  Indica;  1 
atn/liuiu  til,  and  infitulc  nuinbcra  yc«ily  rvaort  to  i 
Mechaiu  MaJiumcLi  tombc,  which  joum^yMUrfltmir 
The  teivuioiueft  of  Aini^ing:  Btouet  tu  i>ton>:  tlie  ilivi-l ; 
Cairo  by  lb«  vay  ;  itu^ir  tastiugt,  tlneir  running  till  thi 
^yere,  MahunieU  temple,  tumtic,  and  building  of  il, ' 
roluuu!  10  ilibttL- :  and  fur  tlitir  painifs  token  ii  '  '  ' 
MiM  ore  furi^ivrn,  and  they  lepultrd  for  mi  many  s. 
nitli  but  tinrkii,  nht-n  they  return,  wiil  put  out  thea 
nflcr  trr  un^  pTophani  thing,  bite  o»l  thrir  tongue$ 
pro|>hi-l  Mahumcl  us  Jcwm  doe  Ibf  tlieir  Me»ias. 
Iiimn,  rite*.  ccrcmoniM,  in  Lonircnis,  Tvrcic,  httl,  i 
llic  34Ui  chapter.  DmlcnbndiiuEf  cap.  4.  .'i,  < 
<|unis,  Sahrllicua,  Purchtu,  lib.  .1.  cop.  .1.  *(  4,  5. 1 
Many  foohth  ceremonies  you  shall  tindr  in  thun; 
lamented,  the  people  arc  generally  so  curious  iu  obs 
least  cireiimstauce  be  omitted,  they  think  ihey  shall  b 
miaiuble  ott'ence,  and  can  hardly  be  loigivcn.  1  kept 
my  followen  (oaith  '  Itusbcquius,  sometimes  the  Tui 
tinopic)  B  Turkey  btiye  that  liy  ehaucu  di<l  out  shcU-fr 
their  law  ;  but  ihc  nukt  day  whtui  he  knew  what  l>e  Iioi 
sick  to  cast  and  vomit,  but  very  miidi  troublnl  i 
'grieve  many  dayes  u^ter,  torment  himself  for  bis  foul 
Turkc  being  to  diink  a  cup  of  wine  in  his  cclliir,  first  mi 
liltliy  faces, '  to  marn  hit  souU  (ju  he  said)  that  it  th» 
that /oute /act  which  htwatto  commit.  With  sucl  " 
kept  in  awe,  and  so  cowed,  that  they  dare  not  n 
cunutunct^  of  llieir  law,  for  conscience  sake  misli 
humane  edictotlierwiscno  force  of  arms  could  have  el 

In  the  hut  pliice  are  Pseudo-Christians :  in  da 
tioiu  syniplomes,  as  a  mixture  of  the  rest.  I  may  ) 
once  saw  in  a  vision;  one  divel  in  the  market  place,! 
because  tliere  was  more  work  :  in  populous  cities,  f 
fiifiwear,  lye,  fuUitie,  deceive  fast  enough  of  tbemselfi 
cumvent  a  thousand ;  but  in  their  religious  houses  a^ 
scarce  tempt  one  silly  monke.  All  the  principal  dive 
selves  in  snbveiting  Chrisliaus;  Jewes,  Gentiles,  and  * 
latilam,  out  of  the  fold,  and  need  no  such  attendi 
sisiauce;  *eos  enim  putsare  neijiigxl,  qvos  qvieto  j 
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ihey  are  but  ovm  already  ;  bill  Clirisliana  bave  that  sbield  of  failh,  aworii  of 
I  iptrit  to  resist,  and  must  bave  a  great  deul  of  battery  before  tlicy  can  be 
.       .-     .  -^  Qjojft  busie  amongst  us  that  are  of  tlie  true 
tcb,  appears  by  those  several  oppositions,  heresies,  scbiiiues,  whicli  in  all 
'  C  batli  raised  to  subvert  it,  aud  in  that  of  Rome  especially,  wherein 
it  iumaelf  now  sits  and  playes  lus  prize.     This  mystery  of  iniquity 
Ic  even  in  the  Apostles  lime;  many  AQtichrists  and  heretiqueft 
I,  many  sprung  up  since,  many  now  present,  and  will  be  to  the 
;  to  dementate  mens  mindes,  to  seduce  and  captivate  their  soules. 
Tfaeb  syniptomes  I  know  not  how  better  to  express,  tlien  in  that  tnotbid 
divtSKiD,  of  sucfa  as  lead,  and  are  led.     Such  as  lead  are  heretiques,  schis-- 
niatickes,  false  prophets,  impostors,  and  their  ministers :  they  have  some, 
common  symplomes,  some  peculiar.     Common ;  as  madness,  folly,  pride,, 
rawilency,  arrogancy,  singularity,  peevishness,  obstinacy,  impudence,  scorn 
tuid  contempt  of  all  other  sects  t  Nvlliua  addicli  Jurare  in  verba  Taayiitri ; 
They  will  approve  of  nought  but  wliat  they  first  invent  themselves,  uo  inter- 
^   Btnlion  good  but  what  their  infallible  spirit  dictates;  none  shall  be  is 
»«du,  uo  not  in  lerliix,  they  are  onely  wise,  onely  learned  in  the  truth ; 
I  daninwl  but  the;  and  their  followers ;  cadem  scriplurarum  Jkciuat  ad 
Uriam  luam,  saitb  Tertullian  :  they  make  a  slaughter  of  Scriptures,  and 
is  a  nose  of  wax  to  their  own  ends.     So  irrefragable,  in  llie  mean 
I,  that  what  they  have  once  said,  tliey  must  and  will  maintain,  In  whola 
ea,  duplications,  triplications,  never  veeld  to  death,  so  sclf-conceitcd,  say 
vhat  you  can.     As  *  Bernard  (erroneously  some  say)  speaks  of  P.  Allanlus, . 
n  putres  MIC,  aique  egn  sic.     Though  all  the  lathers,  councels,  the  whole 
world  contradict  it,  they  care  not,  they  are  all  one :  and  u  **  Gregory  well 
notes  of  suck  as  arc  vertiginous,  they  think  all  turns  round  and  moves,  alt 
err ;  when  as  the  errour  is  wholly  in  their  own  hrainet.     Magallianus  the 
J«suite  in  his  Comment  on  the  ii\H  of  Timothy,  cap.  6.  vers.  20.  and  Alphon- 
sus  de  Castro,  lib.  1.  ailversas  hitretes,  gives  two  more  eminent  notes,  or  ■ 
^probable  conjectures  to  know  such  men  by.  (ihey  might  have  taken  them- 
^bjlves  by  tlie  noses  when  they  said  il)  '  First  ihey  uffect  novelties  and  loyes, 
^^mii  pr^er  falsehood  before  truth.   Secondly,  they  care  not  what  they  say  ;  . 
^H^(  which  rashness  and  folly  hath  brought  out,  j/ride  afterward,  peensh- 
^^Mm  anii  contumacy  shall  maintain  to  the  last  gasp.     ''  Peculiar  symplome* 
Kre  prodigious  paradoxes,  new  doctrines,  vain  phantasmes,  which  are  many 
am)  divers  as  they  themselves.     '  Nicholaites  of  old  would  bave  wives  in  com- 
mon.    MoDtanists  would  not  marry  at  all,  nor  Tatians ;  forbidding  all  flesh, 
"jvcrians,  wine,     Adamians  go  naked,  'because  Adam  did  so  in  Paradise ; 
■  barefoot  all  their  lives,  because  God,  Exod.  3.  and  Joshua  5, 
<o  to  doe :  and  bay  '20.  was  bid  put  ofi'  his  shooes.     Manicheec 
1  that  Pythagorian  transmigration  of  soules  from  men  to  beasts.     **  Tlift 
Kumcellions  in  Africke,  tuirA  a  mad  cruelty  made  awir/  thentwlves,  sont* 
M  Jift,  water,  breaking  their  neckcs,  and  teduvcd  others  to  doe  the  like, 
rtalainy  some  if  theij  did  not ;  with  a  thousand  such  :  as  you  utay  read 
'Austin,  (fur  there  were  fourscore  and  eleven  heresies  in  his  times.  bt»idei^ 
•cbiamCH  and  smaller  factiotis)  Epiplianius,  Alphunsus  du  Castro,  Dnnroiu, 
(Jab.  Pralcolus,  Sic.     Of  prophets,  entbu»iitsts  and  impostors,  our  ecclcsiu- 
licul  siuric^  allbrd  many  examples ;  of  Elias  and  Chrut,  as  our  '  Eudo  de 
Sulhs,  a  Brilluin  in  King  Stephens  lime,  tiiut  went  invisible,  translated  him- 
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•I  III  »  nviinpfil,  M  lIuMiBaad*  i 
kiM-h :  imtluni;  to  txitnmoii 
ttitt.  Niiw  wluttlki-Mhraiii-Mi:k  lifirliqiirK  onn 
piMton  wi  an  font,  Inr  it  tievN  »o  ■Iniinl.  I'al*-,  aii't  prodig 
pnopie  will  kllow  anil  brWve.  Il  will  run  nioae  hkr  muiTBi 
ibcep.  NuUa  rca&irt,  *  ■■  lie  tsid.  tuprrttttioTr.  tca/notutr  : 
with  a  miul  iliie^  bitra  tithen,  bikI  all  in  tlir  enil  brcomc  ma': 
atGrctmn  of  tinvrlly,  iiinplicily.  blniHc  teal,  li'ipc  nnrf  feiw, 
multJtDdr  will  rmlimci.-  it,  and  wiihoiH  Ikrthcr  fxajuinatiun 
Std  vHrra  ^utrintur,  thdc  ure  old.  Aire  priwi  fuirt. 
havv  ■  DFw  BCPtie  oT  Kupcriitiiioiiit  imjioilnr*  ukI  berelique 
of  Kton,  of  AnticUmU.  that  grcttt  Antichrist  lu(u»eir: 
liimt  by  thnr  grratncM  and  authority  bear  down  all  berore 
tlMrt  time  they  prnciaiinn)  ihcmaelTes  nniTersal  bLsbDpl^  to  > 
kini^otne,  tornaignty,  |^r«itn««B,  and  to  ourii-h  tlwrnsrlvtr 
a  company  of  humane  traditions,  purgatory,  titmhit  Patrn 
all  that  ■ubU'Tranean  geogrttpliy,  maase,  adtmiliun  of  nin' 
bub,  in(litl)[<rn<c«,  otden,  frieta,  images,  shrine*,  musty  n 
iiirnlion*,  rcinfcsNons,  satis&clions,  hUude  obdltrncc!!,  v<: 
privpinntMnu,  with  niany  such  curiflus  loves, 
'■rmiir*,  obKcuti-  qurstiomi,  to  virulicate  \\ic  bHti-r  ti 
that  the  lijfftl  of  thr  Gospel  was  quite  ei'Iiiweil,  clarknol 
Iiin?9  concealed,  legends  broiiphl  in,  rtlision  banlslia 
Mition  cxalred,  and  thr  churrh  it  self  'obscured  anJ 
and  bis  meinberi  crucilietl  more,  saith  Bcnio,  by  i 
utlKtitii--at  popes, then  ever  it  was  by  ""Julian  the  apj 
jdatonisi,  Celsu!(  the  physicinn.  IJbanius  tlio  sophiM 
tempemurs,  Hunnes,  Gothcs.  and  Vandals.  What  each  d 
mcann,  at  what  times,  i/uibut  anxiliit,  supcrBtJttan  climl; 
trAditioDs  encrcaM*!,  and  Antichrist  himself  came  to  his  est 
p-niK-s,  Kemnisius,  Osiander,  Bale,  Momay,  Foi,  Ushei 
rvlalr.  In  the  mean  time,  he  that  shall  but  see  their  prop*" 
ru*lomi-s,  how  superstitioiislv  kepi,  how  strictly  ob»r-rHi 
Mints,  iina^,  that  rabble  ot"  Romish  deities,  for  tradof 

Ceraons,  offices,  countries,  place*:  Si. George  for  Ei 
nnee;  Putriek,  Ireland;  Andrew,  Scotland:  lago,  C 
f<v  students;  Ijike  for  painters;  Cosmus  and  Dam' 
Cmpine,  shooemakers;  Katherine,  spinners;  &c,  Antll 
(pvw  :  \Vc«ct«laii9,  sliecp  ;  Pelagius.  oxen ;  Bebastian,*! 
tW,  falling  siekness ;  ApoUonia,  looth-ach  ;  Petronelia  ft 
Virsiw  Mnry  for  wa  and  land,  for  all  parlies,  offices.  He 
iImw  ihimi*,  their  sbrinra,  images,  oblations,  pendant 
0MMtfi>«  thry  make  to  them  :  what  creeping  to  crosses,  ou 
«wk  "  (H"rn«,  hrr  donariM.  the  cost  bestowed  on  imagi 
•iirti'T' :  S''  Nich«l<i8  Buf^  in  Frnnre  ;  our  S'-  Thomas  sh 
irrWn  ;  lhi'4''  nrliques  at  Rome,  Jentsalem.  Genoa,  L 
iv*i«»  [  aixt  how  many  thousands  come  ycerly  to  offer  t 
»vw*.  t«>*iWc.  *nTK'tv.'superslition,  (for  forty  several  mai 
M  www  of  tt^tr  "  churches,  and  they  rise  at  all  houres  oft] 
p  VMH  We  tvM.  >%>.'  f  how  Ukv  spend  themselves.  I imss,  ^ 
L^umiti    TitttcukMu    obacrvatmns ;    their  tales  and   fign)« 
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bityuig  and  Klling  of  panlons,  Indut^ncea  for  40000  yeers  to  come;  tJieii 
ntOMSftioiiB  on  set  dayes,  tlieir  strict  tiistingg,  monkes,  anchorites,  frier  inen-> 
■iouits,  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  &c.  Their  vigiU  and  fasts,  their  ceremonies 
at  Christmas,  Shrovetide,  Caodlemas,  Palme-sunday,  Blase,  S'.  Martin,  &'. 
Nidiolas-day ;  their  ado  rations,  ejEorcismes,  &c,  will  think  all  thoae  Grecian,  Pa- 
gan, Mahometan  superstitions,  gods,  idols,  and  ceremonies,  the  name,  time  and 
^ice,  habit  onely  altered,  to  have  degenerated  into  christians.  Whilst  they 
nefer  traditions  before  scriptures ;  those  evangelical  councels,  poverty,  obe- 
oience,  vowes,  alme?,  fasting,  supererogations,  before  Godscommondements; 
ihor  own  ordinances  in  stead  of  his  precepts,  and  keep  them  in  ignorance, 
b&Kliiesae;  they  have  brought  the  common  people  into  such  a  case,  by  their 
I  cunning  couveiances,  strict  discipline  and  servile  education,  that  upon  pain  of 
dnnination  lltey  dare  not  break  the  least  ceremony,  tradition,  edict :  hold 
It  a  greater  sin  to  eat  a  bit  of  meat  in  Lent,  then  kill  a  man  :  their  consciences 
»re  so  terrified,  thtit  they  are  ready  to  despair  if  a  small  ceremony  be  omitted  ; 
and  will  accuse  their  own  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  neerest  and  dearest 
friends  of  heresie,  if  they  doe  not  ns  they  doe ;  will  be  their  chief  executioners, 
and  heipe  first  to  bring  afagot  to  burn  them.  What  mulct,  what  penance  so- 
ever is  cnioyned,  they  dare  not  but  doe  it ;  tumble  with  S'.  Francis  in  the  mire 
amongst  hogs,  if  they  beappointed;  gowoUward,  whip  tliemse  Ives,  build  hos- 
pitals, abbies,  &c.  go  to  the  East  or  West  Indies,  kill  a  king,  or  run  upon  & 
•word  point:  they  performe  all,  without  any  muttering  or  hesitation,  beleeveall. 

r  Vt  inwrl  InftnU*  cnxlunl  itgBi  OInDli  ihciu  I      Ai  chLLdnii  Ihlnl»  Ibrir  tKhln  Un  U  be, 

And  whilst  the  ruder  sort  are  so  carried  headlong  with  blinde  zeal,  are  so 
giilled  and  tortured  by  then-  superstitions,  their  own  too  wedulous  simplicity 
utd  ignorance,  their  Epicurean  popes,  and  hypocritical  cardinals  laugh  in 
their  sleeves,  and  are  merry  in  their  chambers  with  their  punkes ;  they  do 
indalgere  (/enio,  and  make  much  of  themselves.  The  middle  sort,  some  for 
private  gain,  hope  of  ecclesiastical!  preternient,  (guts  expedivU  psittaco  mum 
Xoiftt)  popularity,  base  flattery,  must  and  will  beleeve  all  their  paradoxes 
Hiid  absurd  tenents  without  exception ;  and  as  obstinately  maintain,  and 
put  in  practice,  all  their  traditions  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  (for  llteii 
religion  is  halle  a  trade)  to  the  death;  they  will  defend  all,  the  golden 
k^nd  it  self,  with  all  the  lyes  and  tales  in  it :  as  that  of  S'.  George,  S', 
Christopher,  S'.  Winifred,  &.  Denis,  &c.  It  is  a  wonder  to  see  how  Nic. 
HariKufiEld  that  pliansaical  impostor  amongst  the  rest.  Ecctesiatt.  hul.  cap. 
S2.  SfTC.  prim.  sex.  puzzles  himself  to  vindicate  that  ridiculous  fable  of 
S*.  Ursula  and  llie  eleven  thousand  virgins ;  as,  when  they  lived,  how  they 
came  to  Cullen,  by  whom  martyred,  &c.  tliough  he  can  say  nothing  for  it, 
yet  he  must  and  will  approve  it :  nobiHtavil  (inqiiit)  hoe  '<  sacvlum  Ursula 
ctai  comilUiui,  cujus  hisloria  utinam  tain  miki  esset  expetiila  tt  ceria,  qnam 
w  aitimo  mto  eertum  ac  expcditum  est,  earn  esse  cvm  sodalibvt  bea(am  in 
ttelU  virgiaem.  Tliey  must  and  will  (1  say)  either  out  of  htindc  zeal  beleeve, 
vary  their  compass  with  the  rest,  as  the  latitude  of  religion  varies ;  apply 
ihenuelvcs  to  the  times  and  seasons,  and  for  feare  and  naltery  are  content 
to  snbscnlie   and  doe  all  that  in  tliem  lies  to  maintain   and  defend  their 

g resent  government,  and  slavish  religions  schoolmen,  canonists,  jesuitcs, 
iers,  priests,  orators,  sophisters,  who  either  lor  that  tliey  had  nothing  elso 
ti>  doe,  luxuriant  wits  knew  not  otherwise  how  to  busie  themselves  in  tliose 
iilk-  times,  (for  the  church  then  had  few  or  no  open  adversaries)  or  better  to 
rlrlrnd  their  lyes,  tir-linns,  miracles,  tran  substantial  ions,  tradition*,  | 
pardons,  purgatories,  masses,  impossibilities,  &e.  with  glorious  shews, 


I 


I 


:  IB  «  ooMpmy  tit  owl  Mpl 
abpv,  ■tctMwa,  gnwwi*.  SorAoMicK,  ifMori/M,  « 
timtnim  wkI  i|«BMnas.  '««  Ptqut  tit  De*»,  am  <^ 
^t>fti  mtnmtjmt  Ckruli  ualvmmt  Whabcr  it  b»  j 
^  «  honbk  boe,  o*  «  goanl,  u  «  nui  ^  Wbelfacr  be  ( 
mthtamt  a  fowndatow  w  tctoi*.  make  *  wboR  a  vir^n  ?  f 
,  fauci  kdl,  and  bow  !  wilb  a  rabUe  oj'  ([lusuons  about  h 
I  jba  a  cnM«  aa  lo  kill  «  man,  «f  to  cUiai  shoon  upoo 
,  tbwCod  en  BMdu  MOtbcr  God  like  unio  hinudf  f  Sue 
•MHoMof  your  Kboohaea.  (mctr  akbjmuu}  -JOO  con 
Laabud:  (Pkmmt,  ealml.  tcrijUontm  Anglic.  rcckoT 
camminlwon  aloae,  oa  ike  aadtet  of  tb«  »enU>nL-««) 
fUab,  WoiiaaU,  Ac  and  ao  |>ettt^  that  of  Saint '  Aust 
Imdteii  rapaaf  cn/vat,  docti  mienm  ductwiunt  ad  in/i 
cottlinaed  in  fadi  cTToor,  bliwlnMa,  devreee,  Mpliig 
MiMioiiiLi  aail  tnaiiticmt  were  llw  »uin  of  Uteis  d 
rdigioa,  and  by  tltoc  Icnav  crio  and  stntugvia 
aulMmka,  to  dcrrirc  the  most  uncuficd  wuk*,  audf 
nrr  dcct.  In  t}ir  mean  linte  the  true  churcli,  as  winoJ^ 
aadobKurc  to^icak  of,  till  Ijitlirrilinir,  wluibc^nupj 
and  at  another  sun,  to  dnvc  nway  thoM-.  li^;  niisuj| 
nora  it  lo  that  purity  of  tho  primitive  chunli.  Aixlf 
and  pMy  mn,  ditine  spirits,  have  done  their  cndean 

But  a«v  the  divcl,  thai  will  never  aufler  the  cKiirch  t 
no  garden  to  well  tilled  but  some  noi^ious  wcmIcs  g 
but  it  hath  some  Lares  ;  we  have  a  mad  giddy  compi 
mntickB,  and  some  heretiques  even  in  our  own  bo«oiai 
Dun  vilaitl  itulH  vitia,  in  contraria  cvrrunt ;  tha;^  j 
in  opposition  to  Antichrist,  humane  traditions,  the 
(uperstitions,  will  quite  demolish  all,  they  will  admit  0 
DO  fusling  dayea,  uo  croia  in  baptism,  kneeling  at  ( 
mustck,  iic.  uo  bishops  courts,  no  church  govert 
church  discipline,  will  not  Imld  their  tongues,  and  I 
O  SioQ.  No,  not  so  much  aa  degrees,  some  of  'M 
universities:  all  humane  learning,  ('tis  cloaca  diabolif^ 
Rurpless,  Bucli  as  are  tbin^  iriditicreiit  in  theniselvefl 
meiit,  decvncv,  or  distinction  sake,  they  abhor,  . 
stone  hone  when  he  meets  a  bear  ;  they  make  r 
litem,  and  will  rather  forsake  their  hvtngs  tlien  s 
will  odinjt  of  no  holydayes,  or  honest  recreations,  ai  4 
&c.  no  charches,  no  bels,  sonic  of  them,  because  pi 
discipline,  no  ceremonies,  but  what  they  invent  themsc 
tions  of  scriptures,  no  comments  of  fathers,  no  council 
own  phantustical  spirits  dictate,  or  recta  ratio,  i 
spirit  misled,  many  times  they  broach  as  protUgioi 
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tfaemadves.  Some  of  them  turn  prophets,  have  secret  revelations,  will  be 
of  privy  councel  vrith  God  himself,  and  know  all  his  secrets ;  ^Per  capillos 
^pmium  Sanctum  tenenty  et  omnia  sciunt,  cum  sint  asini  omnium  obstina- 
Hssimi,  A  company  of  giddy  heads  will  take  upon  them  to  define  how  many 
ikall  be  saved,  and  who  damned  in  a  parish ;  where  they  shall  sit  in  heaven, 
interpret  apocalypses,  (commentatores  prcecipites  et  vertiginosoSy  one  cals 
thera,  as  well  he  might)  and  those  hidden  mysteries  to  private  persons,  times, 
places,  as  their  own  spirit  informs  them,  private  revelations  shall  suggest ;  and 
precisely  set  down  when  the  world  shall  come  to  an  end,  what  yeer,  what 
noneth,  what  day.  Some  of  them  again  have  such  strong  faith,  so  presump- 
laous,  they  will  goe  into  infected  houses,  expel  divels,  and  fast  forty  dayes, 
IS  Christ  himself  did.  Some  call  God  and  his  attributes  into  question,  as 
^orstius  and  Socinus ;  some  princes,  civil  magistrates,  and  their  authorities, 
IS  Anabaptists ;  will  doe  all  their  own  private  spirit  dictates,  and  nothing  else. 
Brownists,  Barrowists,  Familists,  and  those  Amsterdamian  sectes  and  sectaries, 
ire  led  all  by  so  many  private  spirits.  It  is  a  wonder  to  reveal  what  passages 
^leidan  relates  in  his  Commentaries,  of  Cretinke,  Knipperdoling,  and  their 
issociates,  those  mad  men  of  Munster  in  Germany ;  what  strange  enthusi- 
ismes,  sottish  revelations  they  had,  how  absurdly  they  carried  themselves,  de- 
uded  others ;  and  as  prophane  Machiavel  in  his  political  disputations  holds  of 
lie  christian  religion,  in  general  it  doth  enervate,  debilitate,  take  away  mens 
ipirits  and  courage  from  them,  simpliciores  reddit  homines,  breeds  nothing  so 
xmragious  souldiers  as  that  Roman  ;  we  may  say  of  these  peculiar  sects,  tneir 
religion  takes  away  not  spirits  onely,  but  wit  and  judgement,  and  deprives 
them  of  their  understanding.  For  some  of  them  are  so  far  gone  with  their 
private  enthusiasmes  and  revelations,  that  they  are  quite  mad,  out  of  their  wits. 
What  greater  madness  can  there  be,  then  for  a  man  to  take  upon  him  to  be 
God,  as  some  doe  ?  to  be  the  Holy  Ghost,  Elias,  and  what  not  ?  In  ^Poland, 
1518,  in  the  reign  of  king  Sigismund,  one  said  he  was  Christ,  and  got  him  12 
apostles,  come  to  judge  the  world,  and  strangely  deluded  the  commons.  ^  One 
David  George,  an  illiterate  painter,  not  many  veers  since,  did  as  much  in 
Holland,  took  upon  him  to  be  die  Messias,  and  had  many  followers.  Be- 
Dedictus  Victorinus  Faventinus,  consiL  1 5.  writes  as  much  of  one  Honorius, 
that  thought  he  was  not  onely  inspired  as  a  prophet,  but  that  he  was  a  god 
himself,  and  had  'familiar  conference  with  Goa  and  his  angels.  La  vat.  de 
tpect,  c,  2.  part,  1.  hath  a  story  of  one  John  Sartorius,  that  thought  he  was 
the  prophet  Elias,  and  cap,  7.  of  divers  others  that  had  conference  with 
angels,  were  saints,  prophets  ;  Wierus,  lib,  3.  de  Lamiis,  c,  7.  makes 
mention  of  a  prophet  of  Groning  that  said  he  was  God  the  Father ;  of  an 
Italian  and  Spanish  prophet  that  held  as  much.  We  need  not  rove  so  far 
abroad  ;  we  nave  familiar  examples  at  home  :  Hacket  that  said  he  was 
Christ ;  Coppinger  and  Arthington  his  disciples :  ^  Burchet  and  Hovatus 
burned  at  Norwich.  We  are  never  likely  seven  yeers  together,  without 
Bome  such  new  prophets  that  have  several  inspirations,  some  to  convert  the 
Jewes ;  some  fast  forty  dayes ;  go  with  Daniel  to  the  lions  den  ;  some  foretel 
strange  thine:s,  some  for  one  thing,  some  for  another.  Great  precisians  of 
mean  conditions  and  very  illiterate,  most  part  by  a  preposterous  zeale, 
fasting,  meditation,  melancholy,  are  brought  into  those  gross  errours  and 
inconveniences.  Of  those  men  I  may  conclude  generally,  that  howsoever 
they  may  seem  to  be  discreet,  and  men  of  understanding  in  other  matters, 
discourse  well,  iasam  kabent  imaginationem,  they  are  like  comets,  round  in 
all  places,  but  only  where  they  blaze,  catera  sani,  they  have  impregnable 

•Affrir.*P-28.        'Alex.  Gaguio.  23.    DtodpttUf  MclCte minm  In  modiim populum  dccepit.        »6iiic- 
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Tor  m»j  {MM  at  iW  pirigwcttict*.  by  Uk  tynpUHMa 

;  VK*™  Imlri  ukdwiM  lliea  Uj,  dnlage,  iwirtiifw,  groas 

afatinc;.  a  rtanitaie  ■■«,  *s  bad  cod  f    Wbat  rbe  c 

'E.  bat  van,  tanaka.  «|itiian«,  lonutc  of  u 

*  itnmy  l««chtlfc  «fi.  7.  34.  wlieu  Ui< 

and  «aik  aAet  ilMir  vwa  «ave>  T  huw  *]kmiM  it  be  oUi 

Wbt  caA  Um7  npea  bat  Afacliiy.  famime,  dtartk,  an 

,   JE(}ft,  a*  Aau  denooacetk,  eop.  4.  vrrt.  Q.  ID.  lo  be 

If  oar  bepn  be  IraiUMe,  wc  amM  mmcA  vm/  frriaj  in  lilti 

I  caM^i,  rfraaA  cad  orv  mH/Utd,  dotkt  amdbt  mol  w«nm. 

f  ,   »«  bokfar  Mmdk  a»d  it  eomt*  to  littU,  rieiM  UilfH 

I    f&ay  M«<  (o  rieir  ova  kamtt,  rm.  10.  t&a^ore  fAe  hi 

\    tkt  t*Hk  Ut  /rmit.     BecsiMc  we  >ie  npmutious,  irr 

i\  arm  God  a*  we  onght,  all  tbcK  plagaea  asd  miHries  o 

caa  wc  looi  for  ^k  but  mataal  nn,  alawkten,  fearfutl  < 

in  tlw  lifa  lo  G«aH  etereal  dawnatioa  *.    What  b  it  that  h 

fcnl  batUei  to  be  feagfct,  ao  Miacb  chrittian  blood  she 

Thai  SaaiuA  iaqiiiHtiaa,  ndu,  wheeh.  lonum,  tormei 

{Koeecd!  (nm  npemilioa.    BoAae  the  Frenchman  ii 

aecooBU  Enditfamet)  barbariaiw,  ibr  ibcir  c'ml  wan :  bu 

tboK  Plianalian  ftelda  ^fought  of  hu  in  France  for  n 

■Imnu.  b;  tfaeir  own  rekiiom  tn  M  yecra,  I  knoirjj 

ban:  bem  consumiHl,  wUole  famjfies  and  cities,  and  b 

brrti  liut  wlitatioiu  to  Uiern.    But  it  Iial]i  ever  be 

and  idobtm,  when  they  anr  plagued  for  thur  sir 

cone  u[K>n  tltcm,  nut  to  BcknoWledge  any  iault  tt 

it  onto  otJum.     In  Cyprians  lime,  it  wus  much  contn 

DenM^rin*.  nn  idolat^^r.  wlio  filintild  be  the  c; 

Dtmctriui  bit!  all  the  fnult  on  chnatinna,  (nnd  «o  t 

tive  church,  as  appean  by  the  tint  book  of  'Araobiia 

titeh  onlinary  thowrct  in  winUr,  Ike  ripening  kfal  it 

iprini/i,  fntitfull  autumnet,  nn  marble  minet  in  li 

andiilver  thenpfold ;  that  hntbandmen,  leatnen,  ttmUKB 

juitiee,friendthip,  akUl  in  arts,  all  wax  decayed,  and  th 

default,  anil  all  tlicir  other  mia^ricti  from  tliem,  quod  C 

colantur,  ItecauK  they  did  not  worship  their  gods. 

upon  him  again,  ea  appean  by  liis  tract  against  hin 

miserably  tonnenled  and  shaken  with  wars,  dearth, 

plasties,  and  many  feral  diseases  rage  amongst  ns,  . 

isla  aceidual  ijuod  Dii  veitri  a  rtobit  non  colantur, .] 

Colalur  Deus,  a  iju'ibui  nee  gutcritur,  nee  timetur. 
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|nsta  objeot  as  much  tg  us,  and  account  us  beretiques,  we  Uicid  ;  the  Turkea 
CMeem  of  bolli  as  liilidels,  and  we  them  as  a  company  of  Pagans,  Jewea 
BgKiosl  all ;  whtfii  indeed  iherc  is  a  gcnerall  (kull  in  us  all,  and  something  in    , 
ilie  very  best,  whlelk  may  justly  deserve  Gods  wrath,  and  pull  these  miseries 
I  [Mui  our  heads.     1  will  say  nothing  hereof  those  vaine  cares,  torments,  need-    I 
-  works,  pennance,pilgnniages,ps8udomartyrdome,&c.  We  heap  upon  our  / 
Kes  unnecessary  troubles,  observaliona  ;  we  punish  our  bodies,  ns  in  Turkic  / 
-Lib  '  Busbequius,  leij.  Tureic.  ep.  3.)  one  did,  that  was  much  affected  with 
ri(icke,and  to  keare  liatfessing,  but  very  superstitious  ;  an  old  ay btl  coming 
l,ii  house  iir  ait  holy  woman  (as  that  place  yeelds  many)  look  him  downe 
■  <t  it,  and  told  Kim,  that  in  that  other  world  ht  should taffer  for  it ;  thereupon 
nejiuni/  his  ricke  and  cos'ly  instruments  which  he  had  bedevkt  with  jewels, 
all  at  once  into  the  Jire.     He  was  served  in  silver  plate ,  and  had  goodly  hout- 
Md  tluffe  :  a  little  afttr,  another  religious  man  reprehended  him  in  like  sort, 
a»dfroin  thenceforth  he  was  served  in  earthen  vessels.    Last  of  alt,  a  dfcree 
came  forth  because  Tvrkes  might  not  drink  wine  themselves,  thatneither  Jewe 
nor  Christian  then  living  in  Constantinople,  tnightdrinke  any  wine  at  all.  In 
like  sort,  amongst  papists,  Tasting  at  first  was  genendly  proposed  as  a  gWKl 
thing :  after,  from  such  meats  at  set  times,  and  tlien  last  of  all  so  rigorously 
proposed,  to  binde  the  consciences  upon  pain  of  damnation.     First,  Fryday, 
•aitli  Erasmus,  then  Saturday,  et  nunc  pericUtatur  dies  Mercurii,  and  Wed- 
nesday now  is  in  dangei  of  a  fast.  'And  for  such  like  toyet,  some  so  miserably 
niflict  thtmsehes,  to  despaire,  and  death  tl  self,  rather  then  offend:  and 
'hink  themselves  good  chriitians in  it,  when  as  indeed  thty  are  superatitiova 
■■  -i-rs.     Sn  sailh  Leonardus  Fuchsius,  a  great  physician  io  his  time.  *  We  are 
"  tortured  in  Germany  with  these  popish  edicts,  our  bodies  so  taken  dotont, 
our  goods  so  diminished,  that  if  God  had  not  sent  Luther,  a  worthy   man,  in 
time  to  redresse  these  mischiefes,  me  should  have  eaten  hay  with  our  horses 
before  this.     *"  As  in  fasting,  so  in  all  other  superstitious  edicts,  we  crucific  one 
another  without  a  cause,  barring  our  selves  of  many  good  and  lawful  things, 
i'Licsl  disports,  pleasureaandrecreatbns:  For  wherefore  did  God  create  them 
t  for  our  use?     Feasts, mirth,  musicke, hawking, hunting, singing,  daocitig, 
<    nun  tarn  necessitatibus  nostris  Deus  inservit.sed  in  delieins  amamur,  as 
-'  iieea  notes,  God  would  have  it  so.     And  as  Plato,  Z.  de  legibus  gives  out, 
Iiros  laboriosam  hominum  vitam  miseratos,  the  gods,  in  commiseration  of 
liitmane  estate,  sent  Apollo,  Bacchus,  and  the  Munc-S,  qui  cum  voluptate  trt- 
pudia  et  saltatitmes  nobis  dacanl.  to  be  merry  with  mortals,  lo  sing  and 
dance  viilh  us.     So  that  he  that  will  not  rcjoycc  and  enjoye  himself,  malting 
good  use  of  such  things  as  are  hiwfully  permitt^,  non  est  temperalut,  as  he 
vriU,  sed  superstiliosus.      There  is  nothing  better  for  a  man,  then  that  he 
should  eat  and  drinke,  and  that  he  should  make  his  soule  enjoye  good  in  his 
'  iiiur,  Eccles.  1.  24,  And  us  'one  said  of  hawking  and  hunting,  lot  solatia 
hue  argri  orbis  calamitate  mortuHbus  titdOs  Deus  objetit,  I  say  of  all  ho- 
.1  recreations;  God  hath  tliercfore  indulged  them  lo  refresh,  ease,  eulac-e 
111  comfort  us.     But  we  are  some  of  us  [oo  stem,  too  rigid,  loo  precise,  too 
H.-ucrly  superstitious;  and  wtuUt  we  make  a  conscience  of  every  toy  e,  with 
■■'■uh   not.  taste  not,  &i-.  ai  those  Pythagoriaas  of  old,  and  some  Indian* 
w  (the  Banniuns  about  Giixerat)  that  will  cat  no  Hcsh,  or  suffer  any  hving 
.'iitiircio  hr  killed;  we  lyranniite  over  "in  iTiXb-m  smile,  lose  the  right 
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tue  of  BUBj  good  gift* :  hoDwt  >  sport*,  gnniM  i 
*  puuiih  ouraclvM  witiiout  »  csnw,  lose  i>nr  tibprtiec,  mil  ai 
Addo  1^70,  at  'Magdcbiir^  in  Gcnnany ,  a  Jewe  fdi  I 
SaiiinliiT.  and   without  hH|>c  rould  not  poMibly  get  o 
lelluwet  for  succour,  but  they  denied  it,  because  it  M 
UixM  opui  mnituHin  etfreert ;  t)ir  bishop  hearing  ofJ| 
him  to  be  piillcd  ant,  bcvaiisc  it   vu  our  Sunday  t'l 
wretch  died  l>cfon?  Mtinday.     We  have  myriades  oflf 
Btnoogit  those  rigid  tabbatafiani ;    and  thererore, 
"tBtoterabilem prrtarbaficnttn  Seneca  calls  it,  ai  <* 
ble  (lerturbatioo,  that  causelh  swch  dire  events,  folly,  i 
p»ira,  dentil  of  bnly  and  loule,  and  hell  it  sdr. 

StiBuxT.  V, — Cure  of  Rtlufiout  Mrh 
Tb  purge  the  wnrld  of  idoUtry  and  sn[M.-ntttian,  wil 
tuning  HcTCtiW,  n  divine  £sculnpiua,  or  CHRIST 
owne  person,  to  rnigu  a  thousand  yeeis  on  eanh  befo 
nnries  will  hare  him.  They  ore  generally  «i  rcfr 
ninatc,  so  firmely  addicted  to  that  religion  in  trhicb' 
I  and  brought  up,  that  no  perawasion,  no  (erroiir,  na 
Uiem.  The  considerKtion  of  which,  haih  induced  ni 
■u^r  them  to  enjoye  their  consciences  as  they  will  dri 
of  Juwesis  in  most  prorinccsof  Europe:  In  Asia  Lheyl 
Spaniarda  permit  Moort  to  live  amongit  them  :  the 
the  Turkei,  ail  religriows.  In  Europe,  Poland  and  At 
■non  lamtuarieA.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  no  man 
for  conscience  wke,  hut  let  him  be  nf  what  religion  Ue 
u  CoRtrltus  was  formerly  accepted,  Jevre,  Turke,  Ant 
an  hoDcit  man.  Iit«  soberly  and  civilly  in  hit  professidi 
and  the  red  of  the  Socinians,  that  now  nestle  theniself 
IUkow«  in  Poland,  hare  renewed  this  opinion)  and 
tlkatfe^r  and  reverence  as  he  ou^ht.  Sua  cuique  ci 
■M/ni  molni :  Tully  thought  lit  every  city  should  be  I 
ihm  own  dttlodet  et  Irtpicot  Deot,  tutelar  mid  locti 
<nJ»  ikcHi.  Iterates  a<l«iseth  Demonieus,  tvhen  he 
iv  •  m^nliip,  by  all  tneanes,  the  ijadt  of  the  pfaee,  el  i 
|)w««  $iee*>iioportrTe,  t/Homodinpie  practperit:  whk 
IkbtMirs,  Mid  would  have  rverv  nation,  sacrortim 
Onw  t*irr*  munlcipet,  keep  tlicirowne  ceremonies, 
(imAi;  which  (\tRi))oniHS  Mck  reporbof  tlie  Africans, 
vMMfuikfwr  ;  ihev  vor»liip  their  owne  gods  according 
liaa.  Fm  why  slioiild  any  one  nation,  us  he  tliere.j 
iMMVN-wklie  v/Ood,  Drum  lunm  ovem  nee  oslendunt. 
Mo  ti,ii»trl  »t  utifar  prttttnlem, in  omnium  mores, 
tiiMM*  i*y«ur*»u«i.  J,e.  as  Christians  do  ?  Let  every 
Ikhwto*  m  iha*  Mialfr,  wnrahip  one  god,  or  all  as  they 
'The  Kowwu  b«t)l  altars  Diu  Aiiit,  Europ't,  Libya,  ' 
U*hw*.  mWtwtn.  At.  Phnius  Secundns,  as  eppet 
jak,  misU  um  hkrc  ihr  Christians  so  persecuted, 
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raign  of  MaximinuSy  as  we  find  it  registred  in  Eusebius  lib.  9.  cap.  9.  there 
was  a  decree  made  to  this  purpose,  nullus  cogatur  invitus  ad  hunc  vel  ilium 
Deorum  cultum ;  and  by  Constantine  in  the  19  year  of  his  raign,  as  p  Baro- 
nius  informeth  us ;  nemo  alteri  exhibeat  molesHam,  quod  cujusque  animus 
imlif  hoc  quisque  transigat,  new  gods,  new  lawgivers,  new  priests  will  have 
new  ceremonies,  customes  and  religions,  to  which  every  wise  man,  as  a  good 
(brmalist,  should  accommodate  himself. 

«  Sfttarniu  pcrllt,  periemnt  ut  lua  Jura ) 

Sub  Jove  Dime  mundiu,  Juna  sequare  JovIb. 

The  said  Constantine  the  emperour,  as  Eusebius  writes,  flung  down  and  de- 
molished all  the  heathen  gods  silver  and  gold  statues,  altars,  images  and 
temples,  and  turned  them  all  to  Christian  churches,  injfestus  gentilium  mo- 
Mumentis  ludibrio  exposuit.  The  Turke  now  converts  them  again  to  Maho- 
metan meskites.  The  like  edict  came  forth  in  the  raign  of  Arcadius  and 
Hononus  '  Symmachus  the  orator  in  his  dayes,  to  procure  a  generall  tole- 
ration used  this  argument, '  because  God  is  immense  and  infinite,  and  his 
nature  cannot  perfectly  be  knownCy  it  is  convenient  he  should  be  as  diver  sly 
worshipped^  as  every  man  shall  conceive  or  understand.  It  was  impossible, 
he  thought,  for  one  religion  to  be  universall :  you  see  that  one  small  province 
Z9Jk  hardly  be  ruled  by  one  law  civil  or  spirituall ;  and  how  shall  so  many 
distinct  and  vast  empires  of  the  world  be  united  into  one  ?  It  never  was, 
never  will  be.  Besides,  if  there  be  infinite  planetary  and  firmamentall 
worlds,  as  *  some  will,  there  be  infinite  genii  or  commandmg  spirits  belonging 
to  each  of  them :  and  so  per  consequens,  (for  they  will  be  all  adored)  infinite 
religions.  And  therefore,  let  every  territory  keep  their  proper  rites  and  ce- 
remonies, as  their  Dii  tute lares  will,  so  Tyrius  cals  them,  and  according  to 
the  quarter  they  hold,  their  own  institutions,  revelations,  orders,  oracles, 
which  they  dictate  to  from  time  to  time,  or  teach  their  priests  or  ministers. 
This  tenent  was  stifiely  maintained  in  Turkic  not  long  since,  as  you  may 
reade  in  the  third  Epistle  of  Busbequius,  "  that  all  those  should  participate 
of  etemall  happiness,  that  lived  an  holy  and  innocent  life,  what  religion 
soever  they  professed :  Rustan  Bassa  was  a  great  patron  of  it ;  though  Ma- 
homet himself  was  sent  virtute  gladii,  to  enforce  all,  as  he  writes  in  his  Al- 
coran, to  follow  him.  Some  again  will  approve  of  this  for  Jewes,  Gentiles, 
Infidels,  that  are  out  of  the  fold,  they  can  be  content  to  give  tliem  all  respect 
and  favour,  but  by  no  meanes  to  such  as  are  within  the  precincts  of  our  own 
church,  and  called  Christians ;  to  no  heretiques,  schismatickes,  or  the  like  ; 
let  the  Spanish  inquisition,  that  fourth  Furie,  speak  for  some  of  them,  the 
(rivill  wars  and  massacres  in  France,  our  Marian  times.  ^  Magallianus  the 
Jesuite,  will  not  admit  of  conference  with  an  heretique,  but  severity  and 
rigour  to  be  used,  non  Hits  verba  reddere,  sed  f ureas  Jig  ere  oportet ;  and 
Ineodosius  is  commended  in  Nicephorus  lib.  12.  cap.  15.  ^  that  he  put  all 
heretiques  to  silence.  Bernard.  Epist.  190.  will  have  club  law,  fire  and 
sword  for  heretiques,  '  compell  them,  stop  their  mouthes  not  with  disputa- 
tions, or  refute  them  with  reasons,  but  withfists;  and  this  is  their  ordinary 
practice.  Another  companie  are  as  milde  on  the  other  side :  to  avoid  all 
heart-burning,  and  contentious  wars  and  uprores,  they  would  have  a  gene- 
rall toleration  in  every  kingdome ;  no  mulct  at  all,  no  man  for  religion  or 
conscience  be  put  to  death ;  which  ^  Thuanus  the  French  historian  much 
fevours :  our  late  Socinians  defend ;    Vaticanus  against  Calvin  in  a  large 

»  AnnaL  torn.  S.  ad  annnm  324. 1.         ^  Orld.         '  In  eptst.  Sym.  •  Qala  Dcua  hninenauin  qniddam 

Ml.  cC  loAaStoiii*  cniuB  natura  perfecte  cogooad  non  potest,  arannm  erfo  aat,  at  dhrertA  ratione  colatar 
qadaqw  aUqukl  de  Deo  perdpit  ant  iBtalflflt.       •  CaaipaiieUa  Calcagnlinis,  and  otiien.       *  JRtaxm 
Ihiia  conaortca  fiire,  qui  nnde  innocenterque  banc  rkXam  tradaxcrlDt,  qaamcuaqne  Uli  rellflonem 
•BBt.  *  Comment.  In  C.  Tim.  6.  wr.  SO  cC  91.  Scrcritale  com  lumcidt  agendnm,  tt  oon  alitcr. 

riltBtiam  lueretlds  lodlzerit.  ■  Ignc  ct  Ault  poChw  agendiiai  cum  lunvtldf  qoam  cum  dlaun. 

•o  alia  loqoena,  ftc.  y  Pnrfkt.  hiat. 
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tnatisc  in  Vbalfc  of  Scrvelni,  vindicates;  Castaliij.  J 
Uii  rump^inioni  imuataincl  tliia  opinion  not  long  sibcs 
^rrour  in  confutMl  by  Bi'za  in  a  Just  volume.  The  m^rfiui 
whkk  Paiil  iifeMribos,  Gal,  (i.  1.  If  any  man  ahaU  fall 
tlore  tuck  a  one  wUk  Ike  Mmril  of  nueknest,  by  utl  fa 
idmOHititrnt:  tnit  if  that  will  uot  take  place,  posl  unam  i 
lioaem  kirrttUum  devtla.  lie  niiut  be  excommunicate,  a 
meutPUD ;  tleiivi-n-i]  over  to  Satan.     lmmtdi<:alnU  vulnvt  t 

IA%  HiptHMTatM  «uid  in  physicke,  I  may  well  say  in  diviii 
CMranfHr,  i^nu  curat.  Fur  tlie  vul^r,  reslr>iiii  lliirui  by 
their  bnok OS,  Turbid  their  cunveulicles :  for  when  the  en 
,  the  effwri  will  lOon  cease.  Now  for  prophets,  dreamtrs 
frilowcs,  tliat  through  fastini;,  too  murh  inedilalun,  vm 
Inncboly  arc  distempered,  the  best  meaitea  to  reduce  then 
i*  to  allrr  their  course  of  life,  and  witli  cniifereQce,  thrwl 

isiont.   W  intermise   physicke.     Hcrrules  de  Saxonif^ 
committed  to  his  charge  in   Venice,  that  thou^t  h 
fast  as  he  did  :  he  drested  a  fellow  in  angels  attire,  '| 
heaven  to  bring  him  divine  food,  and  bv  that  i 
nistrrd  hii  physicke;  so  by  the  mediation  of  this  forg 
*  Khnsis  an  Arabian,  eont.  lib.  I .  cnp.  9.  speakoa  ofa  tel 
complained  to  him,  and  desired  his  helpo  :  /  aiieH  kin 
matltr  wa* ;  he  replytd,  I  am  conliMuallg  meditatimg 
and  me  tktnkti  I  setanrl  talk  witkfierie  spiriU,  snitit, 
to  carried  awat/  ii-ith  ikfse  coacfits,  that  I  can  neitlu 
about  my  buMineta :  I  cured  kim  (sallh  Ithasis)  parti 
by  pkytickc,  and  ao  I  hare  done  by  many  othert.     V 

Iirupbeta  and  dreamers  amongst  u*,  whom  we  pereecB 
thinkc  the  most  compendious  cure  for  some  of  tT^ 
Bedlam.     Sed  de  hit  talii. 

MEMB.  II. 


Sdbsect,  I, — Religious  Melancholy  in  defect ;  _ 
atheinle,  kypoerites,  tmirldly  secure,  camaliett,  t 
I       penittnl  tinnert,  ifc. 

Is  that  other  exlream,  or  defect  of  this  love  of 
feare,  hope,  Sic.  are  such  as  crre  both  in  doctrine  ■ 
Herodians,  Libertines,  politilians;  all  manner  of  ad 
that  arc  secure,  in  a  reprobate  sense,  tear  not  God  at  i 
trustful!  and  timorous,  as  desperate  persons  be.  lit 
or  iinpietie,  *  Melanclhon  cuts  it  montlrotam  melnnch 
cholv ;  or  venenatant  mclanekoliam,  poysoned  mdn 
Cyclops  or  ziunts,  that  war  with  the  gods,  as  tlie  p« 
Christians,  that  srafTe  at  all  religion,  at  God  bimiel 
attributes,  his  wisdome,  power,  providence,  his  mercy; 

Bt  cnntiHi,  (t  Si^do  tM.u  In  tanfit  ulcni.       |  ,V«  purl  cndmiL  I 

Tliat  there  is  eilher  heaven  or  hell,  reainreclion  of  tin 
or  world  to  come,  credal  Judaut  Apella  :  for  their 
as  to  many  poets  tales,  bugliems  Luciai»  Alexand^ 
Christ  are  all  as  one  in  tlieif  creed.  When  those  bl 
matters  of  religion,  (saith  '  Richiirtl  Dinoth) 

•(JaliJuii  conijiintiu  CM  ulM  d(  hoc  oiorbo.  ■(  dcpiKdiii  at  ol  (wd 
quM  tinUnl)  rttpondlt,  •enptr  lom^iiiun  il  cngllodi  DnicI  uiiRllit.  kl 
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genotes  and  Papists,  there  was  a  company  of  good  fellowes  laughed  them 
to  scorne,  for  being  such  superstitious  fools,  to  loose  their  Uves  and  fortunes, 
ounting  faith,  religion,  immortality  of  the  soule,  meer  fopperies  and  illusions. 
!h  loose  ^  atheistical!  spirits  are  too  predominant  in  sill  kingdomes.  Let 
m  contend,  pray,  tremble,  trouble  themselves  that  will,  for  their  parts,  they 
*  neither  God  nor  divel ;  but  with  that  Cyclops  in  Euripides, 


Haud  uUa  iramina  czpamcunt  Caelltftm, 
Sed  Tictimas  uni  Dconun  maxlmo, 
Ventri  oflerant,  Deot  Ifnonmt  cietcrot. 


They  ttix  no  god  bot  one, 
They  ncrifice  to  none. 
Bat  belly,  and  him  adore. 
For  goda  they  know  no  more. 

eir  gad  is  their  belly,  as  Paul  saith,  Sancta  mater  saturitas ; quilnis 

tola  vivendi  causa  palate  est.  The  idol  which  they  worship  and  adore,  is 
ir  mistress,  with  him  in  Plautus ;  tnallem  hcsc  mulier  me  amet  quam  DU, 
y  had  rather  have  her  favour  then  the  gods.  Satan  is  their  g^ide,  the  flesh 
:heir  instructor,  hypocrisie  their  counsellour,  vanity  their  fellow-sou Idier, 
ir  will  their  law,  ambition  their  captain,  custome  their  rule,  temerity,  bold- 
s,  impudence  their  art,  toyes  their  trading,  damnation  their  end.  All  their 
eavours  arc  to  satisfy  their  lust  and  appetite,  how  to  please  their  genius, 
I  to  be  merry  for  the  present ;  Ede,  lude,  bibe,post  mortem  nulla  voluptas. 
e  same  condition  is  of  men  and  of  beasts ;  as  the  one  dieth,  so  dieth  the 
tr,  Eccles.  3.  19.  the  world  goes  round  ; 

— ^—  •tradltor  dlea  die, 
Noneqne  pergnnt  Interire  Lons : 

ey  did  eat  and  drinke  of  old  ;  marry,  bury,  bought,  sold,  planted,  built, 
I  will  doe  still,  s  Our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a  man 
re  is  no  recovery,  neither  was  any  man  knowne  that  hath  returned  from 
grave  :  for  we  are  born  at  all  adventure,  and  we  shall  be  hereafter  as 
ugh  we  had  never  been  ;  for  the  breath  is  as  smoke  in  our  nostrils,  Jjfc, 
I  the  spirit  vanisheth  as  the  soft  ayr,  ^  Come  let  us  enjoye  the  pleasures 
t  are  present,  let  us  chearfully  use  the  creatures  as  in  youth,  let  us  Jill 
selves  with  costly  wine  and  ointments,  let  not  the  flowre  of  our  life  passe 
us,  let  us  croton  our  selves  with  rose  buds  before  they  are  withered,  ^c. 
ivamus,  mea  Lesbia,  et  amemus,  Sfc,  Wome  let  us  take  our  Jill  of  love, 
I  pleasure  in  dalliance,  for  this  is  our  portion,  this  is  our  lot.  Tempora 
untur  tadtisque  senescimus  annis.  For  the  rest  of  heaven  and  hell,  let 
Idren  and  superstitious  fooles  beleeve  it :  for  their  parts,  they  are  so  far 
n  trembling  at  the  dreadful  day  of  judgement,  that  they  wish  with  Nero, 
vivo  fat,  let  it  come  in  their  times :  so  secure,  so  desperate,  so  immoderate 
lust  and  pleasure,  so  prone  to  revenge,  that  as  Paterculus  said  of  some 
iffes  in  his  time,  in  Rome,  quod  nequiter  ausi,  fortiter  executi:  it  shall 
be  so  wickedly  attempted,  but  as  desperately  performed,  what  ere  they 
e  in  hand.  Were  it  not  for  Gods  restraining  grace,  feare  and  shame, 
iporall  punishment,  and  their  own  in&my,  they  would  Lycaon-like  exen- 
ite,  as  so  many  canibals  eat  up,  or  Cadmus  souldiers,  consume  one  another. 
ise  are  most  impious,  and  commonly  professed  atheists,  that  never  use  the 
'd  of  God  but  to  swear  by  it :  that  expresse  naught  else  but  epicurisme 
their  carriage,  or  hypocrisie ;  with  Pentheus,  they  neglect  and  contemn 
se  rites  and  religious  ceremonies  of  the  gods ;  they  will  be  gods  themselves, 
at  least  socii  Deorum.  Divisum  imperium  cum  Jove  Ctesar  habet. 
royis  an  iEgyptian  tyrant,  grew,  saith  ^  Herodotus,  to  that  height  of  pride, 
)lencie  and  impietie,  to  that  contempt  of  God  and  men,  that  he  helde  his 
gdom  so  sure,  ut  a  nemine  Deorum  aut  hominum  sibi  eripi  posset,  neither 
il  nor  men  could  take  it  from  him.  *  A  certain  blasphemous  king  of  Spaine 
™  Lansius  reports)  made  an  edict,  that  no  subject  of  his  for  ten  yeers 

0,000  Athetota at thia  day  In  Pwla,  Mareennna  thtnkn.  •Bor.  1.  S.  od.  IS.  'Lokt  17. 

ad.  3. 2.         kVera.6,;,S.  •Catnllaa.  iPrar.7. 18.  ^Ub.!.  *lf.lfoBtaa.Ub.  1. 

4.  ■  Orat.  cont.  Hiepan.  N«  fnadmo  6Ktnvkt  DaoM  ndofitBt,  he, 
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space,  should  beleeTe  in,  call  on,  or  worship  any  god.     Ai 
lates  of  Mahomet  the  second,  that  $acked  Constantinople y  k 
selje,  that  he  beleeved  neither  Christ  nor  Mahomet ;  anc 
passe  J  that  he  kept  his  word  and  promise  no  farther  then  ft 
neither  did  he  care  to  commit  any  offence  to  satisfie  his  lus 
like  of  many  princes,  many  private  men  (our  stories  are  full 
past,  this  present  ag:e,  that  love,  feare,  obey,  and  perform 
they  shall  iinde  them  expedient  or  behoveful  to  their  owne  end 
Deos,  sccuri  adrersus  homines,  rotis  non  est  opus,  which  * 
some  Germuns:  they  need  not  pray,feare,hope,  for  they  are  s€ 
in^,  ))oth  from  God  and  men.     Bulco  Opiliensis,  sometime 
was  such  a  one  to  an  haire,  he  lived  (saith  ^  jEneas  Silviu 
and  was  so  mad  to  satisjie  his  lust,  that  he  beleeved  next  hi 
or  that  the  soule  was  immortall ;  but  he  married  wives,  tL 
as  he  thought  Jit ;  did  murder  and  mischief e,  and  who 
This  duke  hath  too  many  followers  in  our  dayes:  say  whi 
exhort,  perswade  to  the  contrary,  they  are  no  more  movi 
dura  silex  aut  stet  Marpesia  cautes,  then  so  many  stockc 
them  of  heaven  and  hell,  'tis  to  no  purpose ;  later  em  lax 
Atalil>a,thut  Indian  prince  did  frier  Vincent,  ^when  he  bf 
and  told  him  all  the  mysteries  of  salvation,  heaven  and  I 
in  it :  he  looked  upon  it,  and  said,  he  sawe  no  such  matter; 
he  knew  it :  they  will  but  scofFe  at  it,  or  wholly  reject  it.   Pi 
when  he  was  now  by  Neros  command  bleeding  to  death,  a% 
referentes  de  immortalitate  animte,  aut  sapientitm  placiti 
etfaciles  versus^  in  stead  of  good  counsell  and  divine  medi 
friends  sing  him  bawdy  verses  an<l  scurrile  songs.     Let  tlM 
radise,  and  that  future  happiness  that  will,  bonum  est  esse, 
here.     There  is  no  talking  to  such  ;  no  hope  of  their  cow 
a  reprobate  sense,  meer  camalists,  fleshly  minded  men,  w1 
may  bo  applauded  in  this  life,  by  some  few  parasites,  and  I 
men,  *  they  seem  to  me  (saith  Melancthon)  to  be  as  mad  as 
he  raved  and  killed  his  wife  and  children.    A  milder  sort 
spirits  there  are,  that  profess  religion,  but  timideet  hasita 
unto  out  of  that  horrible  consideration  of  divcrsitie  ofrelij 
have  l)een  in  the  world,  (which  argument  Campanella,  At 
cap.  9.  both  urgeth  and  answers ;)  besides  the  covetous 
knavery  of  priests,  ^w^yactMii^  ("as  Postellus  observes)  « 
faciantfidem  ;  and  those  religions,  some  of  them,  so  phai 
so  violently  maintained  with  equal  constancie  and  assu: 
infer,  that  if  there  be  so  many  religious  sectes,  and  deny 
may  they  not  be  all  false  ?  or  why  should  this  or  that  be 
rest  ?     The  scepticks  urge  this,  and  amongst  others,  it 
Sextus  Empericus  lib.  8.  advers,  Mathematicos  :  after 
arguments  and  reasons  pro  and  con  that  there  are  gods, 
are  no  gods,  he  so  concludes,  cum  tot  inter  se  pugneni 
potest  esse  vera,  as  Tully  likewise  disputes  :  Christians 
ship  the  true  God  ;  pitty  all  other  sectes,  lament  their 
old  Greekes  and  Romans  that  worshipped  the  divel,  as  1 

■Talem  le  exhibuit,  ut  nee  in  Chrintam,  nee  Hahometem  crederet,  nndf 

3u«tenuB  in  suum  commoduin  cederent   minime   Miraret,  nee   ullo  tcelere 
etideriis  Hatisfaceret.  '  Lib.  de  mor.  Germ.  p  Or  Dreslaw.  * 

Inferoa  nee  auperos  esse  dieat,  animasque  eura  eorporibua  interire  credat,  ftc. 
■Fratres  a  Bry.  Amcr.  par.  ti.  Libruin  a  Vini^ntiu  monacho  datum  abiecit,  nl 
dlcens,  rogansaue  unde  ha^e  Klret,  quum  de  eoelo  et  Tartaro  eontineri  ibi  dicer 
Airent  quam  Hereules,  qui  eonjugem  ct  liberos  Interfeeit;  habet  h»c  etai 
mouBtn.  "  De  orbla  con.  lib.  1.  cap.  7. 


■ZfulkM  eoe  Deoa,  Inane  ctrlum, 
Aflraiat  StUuB :  prubatque,  quod  w 
FWtam,  dum  negat  hue,  ridet  beatunu 
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aiif  Deos  topicos,  their  own  gods ;  as  Julian  the  apostate,  ^  Cecilius  in  Minu- 
duSyCelsus  and  Porphyrins  tlie  philosopher  object :  and  as  Machiavel  contends, 
were  mnch  more  noble,  generous,  victorious,  had  a  more  flourishing  common- 
wealth, better  cities,  better  souldiers,  better  schollers,  better  wits.  Their  gods 
often  overcame  our  gods ;  did  as  many  miracles,  &c.  Saint  Cyril,  Arnobius, 
Minutius,  with  many  other  ancients ;  of  late  Lessius,  Morncus,Grotius  de  verit, 
ReV.g,  Christiana ;  Savanarola  de  verit,  Jidei  Christiana j  well  defend ;  but 
Zanchius,  ^Campanella,  Marinus  Marcennus,  Bozius,  and  Gentillettus  answer 
all  these  atheisticall  arguments  at  large.  But  this  again  troubles  many  as  of 
old;  wicked  men  generally  thrive,  professed  atheists  thrive, 

There  are  no  goda,  heavena  are  toyet, 
SeUua  in  nubUaueJuatiflea} 
Because  that  wnilut  he  thus  denyea 
Thdr  deities,  he  better  thrives. 

This  is  a  prime  argument:  and' most  part  your  most  sincere,  upright,  Iio- 
nest,  and  ^good  men  are  depressed ;  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift ^  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong  :  (Ecclcs.  9.  11.)  nor  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  favour  nor 
riches  to  men  of  understanding ;  but  time  and  chance  comes  to  all.     There 
was  a  g^reat  plague  in  Athens  (as  Thucydides  lib.  2  relates)  in  which  at  last, 
eTery  man  with  great  licentiousness,  did  what  he  list,  not  caring  at  all  for  Gods 
or  mens  lawes.     Neither  the  feare  of  God  nor  the  lawes  of  men  (saith  he) 
awed  any  man ;  because  the  plague  swept  all  away  alihe^  good  and  bad;  they 
thence  concluded  it  was  alike  to  worship  or  not  worship  the  Gods,  since  they 
perished  all  alike.     Some  cavil  and  make  doubts  of  Scripture  it  self;  it  can- 
not stand  with  Gods  mercy,  that  so  many  should  be  damned;  so  many  bad, 
so  few  good  ;  such  have  and  hold  about  religions ;  all  stiffe  on  their  side,  fuo- 
tioiis  alike,  thrive  alike,  and  yet  bitterly  persecuting  and  damning  each  other. 
//  cannot  stand  with  Gods  goodness,  protection  and  providence  (as  'Saint 
Chrysostome,  in  the  dialect  of  such  discontented  persons)  to  see  and  suffer 
€ne  man  to  be  lame,  another  mad^  a  third  poor  and  miserable  all  the  dayes 
of  his  life,  a  fourth  grievously  tormented  with  sickness  and  aches,  to  his  last 
hour.     Are  these  siijnes  and  workes  of  Gods  providence,  to  let  one  man  be 
deafe,  another  dumb  ?    A  poor  lionest  fellow  lives  in  disgrace,  wo  and  want, 
wretched  he  is ;  when  as  a  wicked  caitiffe  abounds  in  superfiuitie  o/ wealth, 
heeps  whores,  parasites,  and  what  he  will  himself    Audis,  Jupiter,  heec  f 
Talia  multa  connectentes,  longum  reprehensionis  sermonem  erga  Dei  provi- 
dentiam  contexunt.    Thus  they  mutter  and  objecte,  (sec  the  rcste  of  their  ar- 
guments in  Marcennus  in  Genesin,  and  in  Campaneila,  amply  confuted)  with 
many  such  vaine  cavils,  well  known,  not  worthy  the  recapitulation  or  answer- 
ing, whatsoever  they  pretend,  they  are  interim  of  little  or  no  religion. 

Cosin-germanes  to  these  men,  arc  many  of  our  great  philosophers  and  ■ 
deists;  who  thoup;h  they  be  more  temperate  in  tliis  life,  give  many  good  ■ 
moral  precepts,  honest,  upright,  and  sober  in  tlieir  conversation,  yet  in 
effect  they  are  the  same,  (accompting  no  man  a  good  schoUer  that  is  not  an 
atheist)  nimis  altum  sapiunt,  too  much  learning  makes  them  mad.  Whiles 
they  attribute  all  to  naturall  causes,  'contingence  of  all  things,  as  Mchmcthon 
cals  them,  perlinax  hominum  genus,  a  peevish  gtmeration  of  men,  that  mislefl 
by  philosophy,  and  the  divels  suggestion,  their  own  innate  blindness,  deiiye 
God  as  much  as  the  reste ;  hohl  all  religion  a  fiction,  opposite  to  reason  and 

*  Nonne  Rninanl  sine  Deo  vestro  refrnant  et  fruuntur  orbe  toto,  et  ros  et  Deos  Teatros  cmptlros  tenent  ? 
Ike.  Miuutlas  Octarlano.  *  Comment,  in  Genesin  cuplosus  in  hoc  subjecto.  *  Erce  pars  restrAm 

CC  m^jor  et  meliur  alget.  (kme  laliorat,  et  Deus  patltur,  dIsslmuLat,  non  rult,  non  potest  opltulari  suls,  et  vel 
iDTalidaa  Tel  iniquus  est.  C'ediiu:!  In  MInut.  Dum  rapiunt  mala  fata  bonus,  Iffnosclte  fawo ;  SoUldtor 
nalloa  esse  puUre  Deos.  Ovid.  VIdl  ego  Dlis  f^los,  multos  detipl.  Plautus  <'asina  act.  1.  scon.  5. 
rMartSal.  1.  4.  Epiff.  LM.  'Ser.  30.  in  A  cap.  ad  Ephea.  Illc  tfwdin  est  pedibas;  alter  ^irit ;  alia«  ad 
«streaiam  senectam  progressus,  omnem  rttara  pauperute  peragtt  \  ille  morbls  narisslmls :  sunt  ba>c  pru- 
fidrattae  opera  ?  hie  surdus,  Ille  mntoa,  ftc.  "  Omnia  cootlngeatcr  fieri  tohint.    Melanctbou  in  prjs- 

2  xt2 
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philosophy,  though  for  feare  of  magistrates,  saith  ^  Vaninu 

publikely  profess  it.     Ask  one  of  them  of  what  religion  k 

replies,  a  phikMopher,  a  Galenist,  an  ^  Averroist,  and  with  Ra 

a  Peripatetick,  an  Epicure.     In  spiritual  things,  God  must « 

sense,  leave  a  pawne  with  them,  or  else  seek  some  other  en 

acknowledge  nature  and  fortune,  yet  not  God :  though  ii 

both :  for  as  Scaliger  defines,  Nature  signifies  Gods  ordin 

Calrin  writes.  Nature  is  Gods  order,  and  so  things  extraordl 

unnaturaU,  Fortune  his  unrevealed  will ;  and  so  we  call  thin 

are  beside  reason  and  expectation.    To  this  purpose  ^  M 

and  'Seneca  well  discourseth  with  them,  lib.  4.  de  benej 

They  doe  not  understand  what  they  say  ;  what  is  nature  i 

what  thou  wilty  Nature,  Jupiter,  he  hath  as  many  names 

all  to  one  pass ;  God  is  the  fountain  of  alb,  the  first  gh 

from  whom  all  things  depend,  '  a  quOy  et  per  quern  omnia 

que  vides  Deus  est,  quocunque  moveris ;  Grod  is  all  in  aU, ' 

m  every  place.     And  yet  this  Seneca  that  could  confiite 

all  out  as  much  to  be  blamed  and  confiited  himselfe,  as  n 

holds /a/iim  Stdicum,  that  ineyitable  necessity  in  the  otbc 

Chaldean  astrologers  of  old  did,  against  whom  the  propl 

thunders;  and  those  heathen  mathematicians,  Nigidius  Figi 

Priscilianists,  whom  S^  Austin  so  eagerly  confutes ;  thoai 

aries,    Novem  Judices,  Albumazer,  Dorotheus,  &c.  an 

Estuidus  s ;  that  take  upon  them  to  define  out  of  those 

of  stars,    (with  Ptolomsus)   the  periods  of  kingdomes, 

future  accidents,  wars,  plagues,  schismes,  heresies,  and 

stars,  and  such  things,  saith  Maginus,  qua  siln  et  inte< 

vavit  Deus,  which  God  hath  reserved  to  himself  and  1 

take  upon  them  to  foretell ;  as  if  stars  were  immediate, 

all  future  accidents.     Ceesar  Vaninus,  in  his  book  de 

arcanis,  dial.  52.  de  oraculis,  is  more  free,  copious,  and 

cation   of  this   astrologncall  tenent  of   Ptolomy,  then 

writers,  Cardan  excepted ;  a  true  disciple  of  his  mastei 

cording  to  the  doctrine  of  Peripatetick s,  he  refers  all  ac 

miracles,  oracles,    accidents,  alterations  of  religions,  k 

which  he  is  soundly  lashed  by  Marinus  Marcennus,  as 

natural  causes ;  (for  spirits  he  will  not  acknowledge) ;  1 

influences  of  heavens  and  stars,  and  to  the  intelligences  t 

Intelligentia  guts  movet  orbem,  mediante  coelo,  Sfc, 

and  atler  a  long  discourse  of  miracles  done  of  old,  si  h 

cur  non  et  intelligentia  ccelorum  motrices  ?     And  as  i 

tions,  aspectes  of  planets  begin  or  end,  vary,  are  verticf 

so  have  religions,  rites,  ceremonies,  and  kingdomes   tl 

g^ess,  periods;  in  urbibus,  regibus,  religionibus,  ac  in 

minibus  hac  vera   ac   manifesta  sunt,  ut  Aristoteles 

quotidiana  docet  experientia,  ut  historias  perlegens  vid 

Gentili  lege  Jove  sanctius  et  illustrius  ?     Quid  nunc  vi 

dum?     I(a  ccelestia  corpora  pro  mortalium  benefcio 

et  cum  cessat  injiuxus,  cessat  lex,  SfC.     And  because 

tenents,  the  world  is  eternal,  intelligences  eternal,  influei 

kingdomes,  religions,  alterations  shall  be  likewise  etec 

after    many  ages.     A  (que   iterum   ad  Trojam  magnui 

^  Dial.  1.  lib.  4.  de  admlr.  nat.  arcanis.  «  Anima  in«a  sit  cnm  animla  jjji 

noum  multis  designant  nomlnlbua,  &c.       *  Non  intelligis  te  quam  hcc  dicta, 
quid  enim  eat  aliud  natura  quam  Deni  ?  &c.  tot  habet  appeUationea  quot  mui 
apio  Cpbciotr. 
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renascentur  religioneSy  et  ceremoniiB,  res  humana  in  idem  recident,  nihil 
nunc  quod  non  olimfuity  et  post  seeculorum  revolutiones  alias  est,  erit,  Sfc, 
idem  specie^  saith  Vaninus,  non  individuo  quod  Plato  signi/icavit.  These 
(saith  mine  ^  author)  these  are  the  decrees  of  Peripateticks,  which  though  I 
recite,  in  obsequium  Christiance  fidei,  detestor,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  I  detest 
and  hate.  Thus  Peripateticks  and  astrologians  held  in  former  times ;  and  to 
this  effect  of  old  in  Rome,  saith  Dionysius  Halicamassaeus,  lib.  7.  when  those 
meteors  and  prodigies  appeared  in  vie  ayr,  after  the  banishment  of  Coriola- 
nus, '  Men  were  diversly  affected ;  some  said,  they  were  Gods  just  judgements 
for  the  execution  of  that  good  man  ;  some  referred  all  to  naturall  causes ; 
eome  to  stars ;  some  thought  they  came  by  chance ;  some  by  necessity  decreed 
ab  initio  J  and  could  not  be  altered.  The  two  last  opinions  of  chance  and 
necessity,  were,  it  seems,  of  greater  note  then  the  rest. 

J  Sant  qui  In  F<NrtimK  Jam  cadbiis  omnia  ponunt  i 
Et  mundnm  crednnt  nullo  rectore  moTeii ; 
NaturA  rolTente  rices,  &c. 

For  the  first  of  chance,  as  ^  Sallust  likewise  informeth  us,  those  old  Romans 
generally  received.  They  supposed  fortune  alone  gave  kingdomes  and 
empires,  wealthy  honours,  offices,  and  that  for  two  causes ;  first,  because 
every  wicked,  base,  unworthy  wretch  was  preferred,  riche,  potent,  Sfc, 
Secondly,  because  of  their  uncertainty,  though  never  so  good,  scarse  any 
one  enjoyed  them  long :  but  after,  they  began  upon  better  advice,  to  think 
otherwise:  that  every  man  made  his  own  fortune.  The  last  of  necessity 
was  Senecas  tenent,  that  Grod  was  alligatus  causis  secundis,  so  tyed  to 
second  causes,  to  that  inexorable  necessity,  that  he  could  alter  nothing  of 
that  which  was  once  decreed,  sic  erat  infatis,  it  cannot  be  altered;  semel 
jussity  semper paret  Deus,  nulla  vis  rumpit,  nulla:  preces,nec  ipsumfulmen  ; 
God  hath  once  said  it,  and  it  must  for  ever  stand  good ;  no  prayers,  no 
threats,  nor  power,  nor  thunder  it  selfe  can  alter  it.  Zeno,  Chrysippus, 
and  those  other  Stoicks,  as  you  may  reade  in  TuUy  2.  de  divinatione, 
Gellius,  lib.  6.  cap,  2.  ^.  maintained  as  much.  In  all  ages,  there  have 
been  such,  that  eitlier  denye  God  in  all,  or  in  part;  some  deride  him  ;  they 
coukl  have  made  a  better  world,  and  rule  it  more  orderly  themselves ;  blas- 
pheme him,  derogate  at  their  pleasure  from  him.  Twas  so  in  '  Platos  time ; 
Some  say  there  be  no  gods  ;  others  that  they  care  not  for  men ;  a  middle 
sort  grant  both.  Si  non  sit  Deus,  unde  bona  ?  si  sit  Deus,  unde  mala  f 
So  Cotta  argues  in  Tully,  why  made  he  not  all  good ;  or  at  least  tenders 
not  the  welfare  of  such  as  are  good  ?  As  tlie  woman  told  Alexander,  if  he 
be  not  at  leasure  to  hear  causes,  and  redress  them,  why  doth  he  raign  ? 
""  Sextus  Empericus  hath  many  such  arguments.  Thus  perverse  men  cavil. 
So  it  will  ever  be,  some  of  all  sorts,  good,  bad,  indifferent,  true,  false, 
zealous,  ambodcxters,  neutralists,  lukewarm,  libertines,  atheists,  &c.  They 
will  see  these  religious  sectaries  agree  amongst  themselves,  be  reconciled  all, 
before  they  will  participate  with,  or  beleeve  any.  They  thinke  in  the  mean 
time,  (which  ^  Celsus  objects,  and  whom  Origen  confute^)  we  Christians 
adore  a  person  put  to^  death  with  no  more  reason  then  the  barbarous  Getes 
worshipped  Zamolxis,  the  Cilicians  Mopsus,  the  Thebans  Amphiaraus, 
and  the  Lebadians  Trophonius  :  one  religion  is  as  true  as  another ;  new 
fangled  devices,  all  for  humane  respects ;  great  witted  AristoUes  works  are  as 
much  authentical  to  them  as  scriptures ;  subtle  Senecas  epistles  as  canonical  as 

»  Vantnna  dial.  52.  de  oracnlli.  '  Varie  homines  aficcti  \  aHi  DrI  judicium  ad  Um  nil  «nlltnra  i  aHI 

«d  nataram  referebaat  \  ncc  ab  IndignaUooe  Del,  aed  homanls  caoaia,  ftc.  12.  natural,  qnaat.  U.  39. 
JJar.  Sat.  IS.  ^  Epitt.  ad  C.  C«aar.  Bomani  ollm  putabant  fbitunam  rvgna  et  imperia  dare :  crrdebant 
mortales  fortunam  aolam  opea  et  honoffea  laifirl,  Idqne  dnabna  de  caoala ;  primum.  quod  Indignoa 


qataqoe  divea,  honoratua,  potena ;  altcrum,  Tix  qnlaqoam  jperpetno  bonia  iia  ffmi  viaaa.    PAatea  prudcn 

niam  quemque  fingcre.  MO  de  Icfib.  Alll  negant  ceae  Ueoa;  alii  Deoa  noi 


tiorca  dldSc^re  fortmuun  tuam  quemque  ongcre.  '  10  de  wgib.  Alll  negant  ceae  Ueoa;  alii  Deoa  noo 

cnnre  tea  bumanaa  {  alll  ntraqne  oonoedant.  •  Lib.  S.  ad  mathem.          ■  Origines  contra  Celaum  1. 3. 

Boa  Immerito  nobiacum  confrrri  ftiac  dcclarat.  *  Cradflxum  Dcum  ignominloee  Lodanua,  (viti  pen* 
grinl)  Chriatura  vocat. 
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Saint  Panb ;  Pindanu  Odes  at  good  at  the  propliet  Dbtk 
tut  Eachiridioo  equivmient  to  wise  Solomoot  Proverbs.  Tl 
boklly  speake  this  and  more,  some  of  them,  id  all  plac 
P  ClamdiMS  ike  emperour  mns  angry  with  heaven ^  becaus* 
ekaiiemged  Jupiter  into  thejield :  with  what  madnesse  i 
tkomght  Jnpiter  amid  not  hurt  Aim,  but  he  could  hurt  J 

Dcmonaz,  Epicurus,  Pliny,  Lucian,  Lucretius, contem 

ten  tins ,  professed  atheists  all  in  their  times :  though  not 
ther,  as  Cicogna  proves,  lib,  I .  cop.  1 .  they  scoffed  ob 
gods,  their  plurality,  base  and  fictitious  offices.  Gilbertui 
much,  and  so  doth  Erasmus,  to  vindicate  Lucian  from  scai 
those  that  apologize  for  Epicurus ;  but  all  in  vain :  Lu< 
Epicurus  he  denys  all ;  and  Lucretius  his  scholler  defends 


^HaflkanaaoteocvlMfrdecvai  vlUijaccnC,         I     Qaic  capvt  a  call  ffvgloi 


In  trrru  oppreM*  gnxi  cum  irUifteae,  |      UorribiU  mpcr 

When  hoiBBDe  kinde  was  drencht  in  rapersUtion, 
Witk  gbaaiUj  kiokaa  aloA,  which  fricht«d  oMrtaU  nica»  J 

He  alone  as  another  Hercules,  did  vindicate  the  woxid 
Unkle  '  Pliny,  lib,  2.  cap,  7.  nat,  hist.  et.  lib.  7.  cap.  i 
denies  the  immortality  of  the  soule.     *  Seneca  doth  litti 
56.  ad  Lucilium ;  et  lib.  de  consoL  ad  Martiam^  or  i 
Greek  commentators  would  put  as  much  upon  Job,  tk 
resurrection,  &c.  whom  Pineda  copiously  coiafutes  in  a 
Aristotle  is  hardly  censured  of  some,  both  divines  an* 
Justine  tn  Parteneticd  ad  gentes^  Greg.  Nazianzen,  in  dk 
Theodoret.  cap.  5.  de  curat.  Grac.  affec.     Origen,  lib.  i 
ponatiusjustities  him  in  his  tract  (so  stiled  at  least)  De  h 
Scalig^r  (who  would  forswear  himself  at  any  time,   sa 
fence  of  his  great  master  Aristotle)  and  Dandinus,  /» 
knowledge  as  much.     Averroes  oppugnes  all  spirits  ai 
of  late   Brunus   (infcelix     Brunus^  ^Kepler   cals  biro 
Van  inns  lately  burned  at  Tolouse  in  France,  and  Pet 
likely   niaintuincd   such   atheistical  paradoxes,   "  with 
with    his  fable  of  three  rings,  &c.   ex  quo  infer t  haud 
sit  verier  rcligio.  Judaica^  Mahometanay  an  Christii 
signa^  Sfc.  ^  Marinus  Marcennus  suspectes  Cardan  for 
panel  la,  and  Charrons  book  of  Wisdome,  with  some  o 
of  ''  atheisme :  but  amongst  the  rest,  that  pestilent  b 
impostoribuSf  quern  sine  horrore  (inquit)  non  legas ;    < 
dialog  is  quatuor  contentum^  Anno  1538,  auctore  PeresiA 
Sfc.     And  as  there  have  been  in  all  ages  such  blasphei 
have  not  been  wanting  their  patrons,  protectors,  dis< 
Never  so  many  atheists  in  Italy  and  Germany,  saith  ^  G 
the  like  complaint  Marcennus  makes  in  France,  500C 
Paris.     Frederick  the  emperour,  as  *  Matthew  Paris  ; 
recitabile  (I  use  his  owne  words)  is  reported  to  have  said 
MoseSj  Christus,  et  Mahomet,  uti  mundo  dominarenti 
contemporaneum  seduxisse.      (Henry  the  Lansgrave 
speake  it;)    Si  principes  imperii  institutioni  me<B  ac 
meliorem  modum  credendi  et  vivendi  ordinarem. 

p  I)e  ir&  IG.  34.    Iratoi  coelo  quod  obstreperet,  ad  pugnam  rocans  Jorem ;  i 
Docere  non  poMe,  et  w  nocere  tamen  Jovi  powe.  <i  Ub.  1.  1.  '  Idt 

antequam  nasceremur:  et  Seneca;  Idem  erit  poft  me  quod  ante  me  fult. 
quum  exttinguitur  ac  fuit  antequam  accenderetur ;  ita  et  hominis. 
"Campanella  cap.  18.  Atheism,  triumphat.  *  Comment,  in  Genes,  cai 

may  meet  an  atheiit  as  soon  in  his  study  as  in  the  street.  *  8£ 

Craronic,  edit.  1588.    Co"-*—*'-  ">>»*  ••!,  YAt  \laane,  blbe,  lude,  Ac.    Jam  S 
de  Immortal,  animc  ^.  an.  \^.  ai\  tvwcm  ^wclV^A  V^rttt. 
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To  these  professed  atheists  we  may  well  add  that  impious  and  carnal  crew  ) 
ai  worldly-minded  men,  impenitent  sinners,  that  go  to  hell  in  a  lethargy,  or 
in  a  dream ;  who  though  they  be  professed  Christians,  yet  they  will  nulld 
pallescere  culpdy  make  a  conscience  of  nothing  they  doe ;  they  have  cauterized 
consciences,  and  are  indeed  in  a  reprobate  sense,  past  all  feeling ,  have  given  * 
ikemtelves  over  to  wantonness,  to  work  all  manner  of  uncleanness  even  with 
greediness^  Ephes.  4.  19.  They  doe  know  tliere  is  a  God,  a  day  of  judge- 
ment to  come,  and  yet  for  all  that,  as  Hugo  saith,  ita  comedunt  ac  dormiunt, 
ac  Mi  diem  judicii  evasissent ;  ita  ludunt  ac  rident,  ac  in  ccelis  cum  Deo 
regnarent ;  they  are  as  merry  for  all  the  sorrow,  as  if  they  had  escaped  all 
dangen,  and  were  in  heaven  already : 

^— ^—  *  metiM  omnes,  et  inexorabile  ftttum 

Subjfecit  pedlbui,  itrepltumque  Acherontis  avail.  ^ 

Those  rude  idiots  and  ignorant  persons,  that  neglect  and  contemne  the  meanes 
of  their  salvation,  may  march  on  with  these ;  but,  above  all  others,  those  Hero- 
dian  temporizing  statesmen,  politick  Machiavelians  and  hypocrites,  that  make 
a  shew  of  religion,  but  in  their  hearts  laugh  at  it.  Simulata  sanctitas  duplex 
iniguitas ;  they  are  in  a  double  fault,  that  fashion  themselves  to  this  worlds 
which  **  Paul  forbids,  and  like  Mercury  the  planet,  are  good  with  good,  bad  with 
bad.  When  they  are  at  Rome,  they  doe  there  as  they  see  done ;  Puritans  with 
Puritans,  Papists  with  Papists;  omnium  horarum  homines.  Formalists,  Ambo- 
dexters,  lukewarm  Laodiceans.  ^  All  their  study  is  to  please,  and  their  god  is 
their  commodity,  their  labour  to  satisfie  their  lusts,  and  their  endeavours  to  their 
owne  ends.  Whatsoever  they  pretend,  or  in  publike  seem  to  doe,  **  With  the 

foole,  in  their  hearts  they  say  there  is  no  God,     Heus  tu de  Jove  quid 

sentis  ?  Their  words  are  as  soil  as  oyl,  but  bitterness  is  in  their  hearts,  like  ^  Alex- 
ander the  sixth  so  cunning  dissemblers,  that  what  they  think  they  never  speake. 
Many  of  them  are  so  close  you  can  hardly  discern  it,  or  take  any  just  excep- 
tions at  them ;  they  are  not  factious,  oppressours  as  most  are,  no  bribers,  no 
simoniaca]  contracters,  no  such  ambitious  lascivious  persons  as  sonic  others 
are ;  no  drunkards,  sobrii  solem  vident  orientem,  sobrii  vident  occidentem  ; 
they  rise  sober  and  go  sober  to  bed ;  plain  dealing,  upright  honest  men ;  they 
doe  wrong  to  no  man,  and  are  so  reputed  (in  the  worlds  esteem  at  least)  very 
zealous  in  religion,  very  charitable,  meek,  humble,  peace-makers,  keep  all  du- 
ties, very  devout,  honest,  well  spoken  of,  beloved  of  all  men ;  but  he  that  knowes 
better  how  to  judge,  he  that  examines  the  heart,  saith  they  are  hypocrites ;  cor 
dolo  plenum  ;  sonant  vitium  percussa  maligne,  they  are  not  sound  within. 
As  it  is  with  writers  '^  oftentimes,  plus  sanclimonia  in  libello,  guam  libclli 
auctore,  more  holiness  is  in  the  book  then  in  the  author  of  it :  so  His  with 
them ;  many  come  to  church  with  great  bibles,  whom  Cardan  said  he  could 
not  choose  but  laugh  at ;  and  will  now  and  then  dare  opcram  Augustino,  reade 
Austin,  frequent  sermons,  and  yet  professed  usurers,  meer  gripes,  tota  vita 
ratio  Epicurea  est ;  all  their  life  is  epicurisme  and  atheisme,  come  to  church  all 
day,  and  lye  with  a  curtisan  at  night.      Qui  Curios  simulant  et  Bacchanalia 
vivunty  They  have  Esaus  hands,  and  Jacobs  voyce.     Yea,  and  many  of  those 
holy  fryers,  sanctified  men ;  cappam,  saith  Hierome,  et  cilicium  induvnt,  sed 
intus  latronem  tegunt.   They  are  wolves  in  sheeps  clothing,  Introrsum  turpes, 
speciosi  pelle  decord,  Faire  without,  and  most  foule  within.    «  Latct  plcrum- 
gue  sub  tjisti  amictu  lasciviayCt  deformis  horror  vili  veste  tegilur ;  ofl-times 
under  a  mourning  weed  lyes  lust  it  self,  aud  horrible  vices  under  a  poor  coat. 
But  who  can  examine  all  those  kindes  of  hypocrites,  or  dive  into  their  hearts  ? 
if  we  may  guess  at  the  tree  by  the  fruit,  never  so  many  as  in  these  dayes ;  shew 
me  a  plain  dealing  true  honest  man :  Et  pudor,  et  probitas,  et  timor  omnis 
abest.     He  that  shall  but  look  into  their  lives,  and  see  such  enonnous  vices, 

•  Vlrg.  ^ Bom.  12.  2.  '  Omnlii  Ariitippum  decuit  rolor,  et  fttatun,  ct  res.  *  r»al.  14.  I. 

•  Galcdardine.  'Knumnit.  <  Illeroin. 
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men  so  immoderate  in  lust,  unspeakable  in  malice,  furious  in  their  rage,  flat- 
tering and  dissembling  (all  for  their  owne  ends)  will  surely  think  they  are  not 
truly  religious,  but  of  an  obdurate  heart,  most  part  in  a  reprobate  sense,  as  io 
this  age.  But  let  them  carry  it  as  they  will  for  the  present,  dissemble  as  they 
can,  a  time  will  come  when  they  shall  be  called  to  an  account,  their  melan- 
choly is  at  hand,  they  pull  a  plague  and  curse  upon  their  heads,  thesauritant 
tram  Dei,  Besides,  dJl  such  as  are  tn  Deos  contumelioei,  blaspheme,  contemne, 
neglect  God,  or  scofie  at  him,  as  the  poets  fain  of  Salmoneus,  that  would  in 
derision  imitate  Jupiters  thunder,  he  was  precipitated  for  his  pains,  Jupiter 
intonuit  contra,  Sfc.  so  shall  they  certainly  rue  it  in  the  end,  {^imse  tpmit,  qtd 
in  ccelutn  spuit)  their  doome's  at  hand,  and  hell  is  ready  to  receive  them. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  in  vaine  to  dispute  with  such  atheistical  spi- 
rits in  the  mean  time ;  tis  not  the  best  way  to  reclaime  them.  Atheisme,  idola- 
try, heresie,  hypocrisie,  though  they  have  one  common  root,  that  is  indulgence 
to  corrupt  affection,  yet  their  growth  is  different ;  they  have  divers  symptXHnes, 
occasions,  and  must  have  several  cures  and  remedies.  Tis  true,  some  denye 
there  is  any  God ;  some  confess,  yet  beleeve  it  not ;  a  third  sort  confess  and 
beleeve,  but  will  not  live  after  his  lawes,  worship  and  obey  him.  Others  allow 
Grod,  and  Gods  subordinate,  but  not  one  God,  no  such  general  God,  non  talem 
Deutn,  but  several  topick  gods  for  several  places ;  and  those,  not  to  persecute 
one  another  for  any  mfferences,  as  Socinus  will,  but  rather  love  ana  cherish. 
To  describe  them  in  particular,  to  produce  their  arguments  and  reasons, 
would  require  a  just  volume;  I  refer  them  therefore,  that  expect  a  more 
ample  satisfaction,  to  those  subtile  and  elaborate  treatises,  devout  and  fiunons 
tracts  of  our  learned  divines  (schoolmen  amongst  the  rest,  and  casuists)  that 
have  abundance  of  reasons  to  prove  there  is  a  God,  the  immortaHty  of  the 
soule,  &c,  out  of  the  strength  of  wit  and  philosophy  bring  irTefragable  aigv- 
ments  to  such  as  are  ingenious  and  well  disposed ;  at  the  least,  answer  all 
cavils  and  objections  to  confute  their  folly  and  madnesse,  and  to  reduce 
them,  si  fieri  posset,  ad  sanam  mentem,  to  a  better  minde,  though  to  small 
purpose  many  times.  Amongst  others,  consult  with  Julius  Ceesar  Lagalk, 
professour  of  philosophy  in  Rome,  who  hath  written  a  large  volume  of  late, 
to  confute  atheists :  of  the  immortality  of  the  soule,  Hierome :  Montanus 
de  immortalitate  animcB :  Lelius  Vincentius  of  the  same  subject :  Thomas 
Giaminus,  and  Franciscus  Colli  us  de  Paganorum  animabus  post  mortem,  a 
famous  doctour  of  the  Ambrosian  coUedge  in  Millain.  Bishop  Fotherby,  in 
his  Atheomastix,  Doctor  Dove,  Doctor  Jackson,  Abernethy,  Corderoy,  bive 
written  well  of  this  subject  in  our  mother  tongue :  In  Latine,  Golems,  Zan- 
chius,  Paleareus,  Illyricus,  ^  Philippus,  Faber  Faventinus,  Sec,  But  vutar 
omnium,  the  most  copious  confuter  of  atheists,  is  Marinus  Marcennus  in  his 
Commentaries  on  Genesis,  J  with  Campanellas  Atheismus  TriumphcUus.  He 
sets  down  at  large  the  causes  of  this  brutish  passion  (seventeen  in  number  I 
take  it)  answers  all  their  arguments  and  sophismes,  which  he  reduceth  to 
twenty  six  heads,  proving  withall  his  own  assertion  :  There  is  a  Ood,  suck  a 
God,  the  true  and  sole  God,  by  35  reasons.  His  Colophon  is  how  to  resist 
and  repress  atheisme,  and  to  that  purpose  he  adds  foure  especial  meanes  or 
wayes,  which  who  so  will  may  profitably  peruse. 

SuBSECT.  II. — Despaires  JEquivocations,  Definitions,  parties  and 

parts  affected. 

There  be  many  kindes  of  desperation,  whereof  some  be  holy,  some  un- 
holy, as  ^  one  disting^isheth ;  that  unholy  he  defines  out  of  TuUy,  to  be 
agritudinem  animi  sine  uUd  return  expectaCione  meliore,  a  sickness  of  the 

i  JEdf t.  BoDue  toX.  1S81 .  ^  AberneVkii  c.  04.  <A\&a  ^\itA.Ol  q&  ^Cte  w»Afc. 
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Despairt  Definition. 


ioule  without  any  hope  or  expectation  of  amendment :  which  commonly  suc- 
ceeds feare ;  for  whilst  evil  Is  expected,  we  fear ;  but  when  it  is  certain,  we 
despair.  According  to  Thomat  2.  2rE.  dUlinct.  40.  arl.  4.  it  is  receuux  a  re 
dtfidtratd,  propler  impostibililalem  exislimalam,  a.  restraint  from  the  thing 
dcsiiT^l,  for  some  impossibiiity  supposed.  Because  tliey  cannot  obtain  what 
they  would,  they  become  desperate,  and  matiy  times  either  yeetd  to  the  pas- 
sion by  death  it  selfe ;  or  else  attempt  impossibilities,  not  to  be  performed  by 
men.  Id  some  cases,  this  desperate  humor  is  not  much  to  be  discommended, 
as  in  wars  it  is  a  cause,  many  times,  of  extraordinary  valour ;  as  Joseph,  lib. 
1.  df  btUo  Jud.  cap.  14.  L.  DaniEus  in  Apkoris.  polit.  pag.  226.  and  many 
politicians  hold.  It  makes  them  improve  their  worth  beyond  it  selfe,  and  of  a 
(briomeimpotent  company  become  conquerors  in  a  moment.  Una  ialvtvictit, 
itiillam  sperare  salutem.  In  such  courses  when  they  see  no  remedy,  but  that 
Ihey  must  either  kill  or  be  killed,  they  take  courage,  and  often  times,  prmter 
ipfm,  beyond  all  hope,  vindicate  themselves.  Fifteen  thousand  Locrenscs 
f^'iigbt  against  a  hundred  thousand  Crolonienses,  and  seeing  now  uo  way  but 
ne.  they  must  all  dye, '  thought  they  would  not  depart  unrevenged,  and 
■In  reupon  desperately  giving  an  assault,  conquered  their  enemies.  Nee  alia 
:-isa  vtc(orue(saith  JusUne  mine  authour)9U(im  quod  desperaoerant.  William 
:  >e  Conquerour,  when  he  first  landed  in  Ijigland,  sentbaclc  his  ships,  tliat  his 
iiildicrs  might  have  no  hope  of  retyring  back.  ™Bo*iine  escusetli  his  coun- 
i:\inens  overthrow  at  that  famous  battel  at  Agencourt,  in  Henry  the  Fifth  his 
tune,  (ciii  simile,  saith  Frossard,  tota  historia producers  noapoitit,  which  no 
(liMory  can  pamlle!  almost,  wherein  one  handful  of  Englishmen  overthrew  a 
royal  army  of  Frenchmen)  with  this  refuge  of  despair,  paaci  dcsperati,  a  few 
desperate  fellowes  being  compassed  in  by  their  enemies,  past  all  hope  of  life, 
fixight  like  so  manydivels;  and  gives  a  caution,  that  no  souldiers  hereafterset 
apon  desperate  persons,  which  "after  Frontinus  and  Vigetius.Guiccardinehke- 
wise  admonishetli  Hypomnes.  part.  1.  pag.  25.  not  to  stop  an  enemy  that  iB 
going  his  way.  Many  such  kindes  there  are  of  desperation,  when  men  are 
pMt  hope  of  obtaining  any  suit,  or  in  despiur  of  better  fortune ;  desperatio 
facit  monachum,  as  the  saying  is,  and  desperation  causeth  death  it  selfe. 
How  many  thousands,  in  such  distress,  have  made  away  themselves,  and  many 
others !  For  he  that  cares  not  for  hia  owne !  is  master  of  another  man's  life. 
A  Tuscan  soothsayer,  as  "Paterculus  tels  the  story,  perceiving  himself  and 
Fulviiis  FiaccuB  his  deare  friend,  now  both  carryed  to  prison  by  Opimius,  and 
in  despair  of  pardon,  seeing  the  yong  man  weep,  yuin  tu  potiut  hoc,  inquil, 
facit,  doe  as  I  doe;  and  with  that  knockt  out  his  braines  against  the  door 
rheek.  as  he  was  entring  into  prison ;  pra/inuiyue  illiso  capHe  in  carcerit 
januam  tffvso  cerebro  exspiravil,  and  so  desperately  died.  But  these  are 
cqaivocalC  unpro|>er.  tFAen  /  speake  of  despair,  saith  PZanchie,  /  sptake 
not  of  every  kinde,  but  of  that  atone  which  concemi  Gnd.  It  it  opposite  to 
hjjpe,  and  a  most  pernicious  sin,  wherewith  the  divcl  seehs  lo  entrap  men.  > 
Mosculiis  makes  foure  kindes  of  desperation;  of  God,  ourselves,  our  neigh'  \ 
hour,  or  any  thing  to  be  done  ;  but  this  division  of  his  may  be  reduced  easily  |l 
to  the  former;  all  kindes  are  opposite  to  hope,  that  sweet  moderator  of  passions,  1 ' 
as  .Siinoni<les  cals  it ;  1  do  not  mean  that  vain  hope  which  phnntastical  fellows 
Uu  to  themselves,  which  according  lo  Arislotle  is  insomnium  viailaittiuni,  a 
waking  drmm  ;  but  this  divine  hope  which  proceeds  from  conRaencc,  and  is 
aa  anchor  to  a  floating  soule;  spes  alit  agricnlas,  even  in  uur  teropurul  atfairs 
hope  revives  us,  but  in  spiritual  it  farther  animatetli :  and  were  it  not  for 
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hope,  we  of  all  othen  were  the  most  miserable^  as  Paul  s 
were  it  not  for  hope,  the  heart  would  breake ;  for  though  t 
•a  the  sight  of  mem,  (Wisdom  3.  4.)  yet  is  their  hope  full 
yet  doth  it  not  so  reare,  as  despair  doth  deject ;  this  violent 
of  despair,  is  of  all  perturbations  most  grievous,  as  ^Patrit 
divide  it  into  iinall  and  temporall ;  ■'Bnall  is  incurable,  wl: 
probates ;  temporall  is  a  rejection  of  hope  and  comfort  f 
may   befal  the  best  of  Gods   children ;  and    it   commonly 
weahmess  of  faiths  as  in  David,  when  he  was  oppressed  he  c 
ikou  hastforsahem  me,  but  this  (or  a  time,     lliis  ebbes  and 
and  fisare ;  it  is  a  grievous  sin  howsoever  :  although  some  k 
not  amiss,  when,  saith  Zanchius,  we  despair  of  our  own  : 
wholly  upon  God  :  but  that  species  is  not  here  meant.     Thi 
of  desperation  is  the  subject  of  our  discourse,  homicida  cmii 
of  the  soule,  as  Austin  terms  it ;  a  fearful  passion,  wherein  tl 
thinks  he  can  get  no  ease  but  by  death,  and  is  fully  resolve 
unto  himself;  so  sensible  of  his  burthen,  and  impatient  of 
hopes  by  death  alone  to  be  freed  of  his  calamity  (though  i 
and  chuseth  with  Job.  6.  8.  9.  &  7.  15.  rather  to  be  stram 
to  be  in  his  bonds,     'The  part  aftected  is  the  w^hole  soule,  ai 
of  it ;  there  is  a  privation  of  joye,  hope,  trust,  confidence,  of 
good,  and  in  their  place  succeed  feare,  sorrow,  &c.  as  in  th 
be  shewed.     The  heart  is  erieved,  the  conscience  wounded,  \ 
with  black  fumes  arising  nom  those  perpetual  terrours. 

SuBSECT.  III. — Causes  of  Despair,  The  divel,  melam 
distrust,  weakness  of  faith,  rigid  ministers,  misundersii 
guilty  consciences,  Sfc, 

The  principall  agent  and  procurer  of  this  mischief,  ii 
whom  GckI  forsakes,  the  divel  by  his  permission  layes  hoi 
he  persecutes  them  with  that  worme  of  conscience,  as  he 
and  others.     The  poets  call  it  Nemesis ;  but  it  is  indeed 
mcnt  sero  !ied  serio,  he  strikes  home  at  last,  and  setteth  up< 
in  the  nighty  1.  Thes.  5.  2.     ''This  temporary  passion  mac 
Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger,  neither  chasten  me  t 
pleitsure ;  for  thine  arrowes  have  light  upon  mee,  Sfc, 
sound  in  my  flesh,  because  of  thine  anger.     Again,  /  r 
grirfofmy  heart ;  and  Psalme  22.     My  God,  my  God^  % 
sakrn  mrr,  and  art  so  far  from  my  hedlth^and  the  words 
/  am  like  to  water  poured  out,  my  bones  are  out  of  jo 
like  ware,  that  is  molten  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels,     S< 
l<>  vers,  and  Psal.  102.     /  am  in  misery  at  the  point  q 
youth  1  suffer  thy  terrours,  doubting  for  my  life  ;  thine 
y*»iif  over  mcc,  and  thy  f care  hath  cut  mee  off.     Job  dotl 
tht*  kiude :  and  those  God  doth  not  assist,  the  divel  is  rei 
HH'iit.  still  seeking  whom  he  may  devoure.     If  he  finde 
iJivv^^rv,  he  tempts  forthwith  to  some  dissolute  act  j  ifpe 
J^^fMrrute  end,     Aut  suadendo  blanditur,  aut  minando  te 
fiiM*v  Huwnoii,  sometimes  again  by  foule,  as  he  perceives  men 
H^  ouhuary  onerin  by  which  he  produceth  this  effect,  is  t 
iiKK4!  ii  \oir»  which  is  balneum  diuboli,  the divels  bath;  an< 
,\.,  x^s.^u  j^vt  in  *iis  it  were,  and  take  possession  of  us. 

.   i^   «    .%    ..■   jt^  \yi^u  Ximt^^*^*  (V'-^'^m pcxluTbationam  detenima. 
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■hoouiff-horD,  a  bait  to  aHure  them,  in  so  much  that  many  writers  make  me- 
lancliCMy  an  ordinary  cause,  and  asymptome  of  despair,  for  that  such  men  are 
most  apt  (by  reason  of  their  ill-disposed  temper)  to  distrust,  feare,  griefe ;  mis- 
take, and  amplifie  whatsoever  they  preposterously  conceive,  or  falsely  appre- 
hend. Conscientia  scmpulota  nascitur  ex  vitio  naturally  complexione  melan^ 
ckolicd  (saith  Navamis  cap  27.  num,  282.  Tom,  2.  cas,  conscien.)  The  body 
works  upon  the  minde,  by  obfuscating  the  spirits  and  corrupted  instruments, 
which  ^  Perkins  illustrates  by  simile  of  an  artificer,  tliat  hath  a  bad  toole,  his 
•kill  it  goody  ability  correspondent ;  by  reason  of  ill  tooles  his  work  must  needs 
be  lame  and  imperfect.  But  melancholy  and  despair  though  oflen,  doe  not 
alwaies  concur ;  there  is  much  difference ;  melancholy  fears  without  a  cause, 
this  upon  great  occasion ;  melancholy  is  caused  by  feare  and  griefe,  but  this 
torment  procures  them  all  extremity  of  bitterness ;  much  melancholy  is  without 
affliction  of  conscience,  as  '  Bright  and  Perkins  illustrate  by  fourc  reasons ; 
and  yet  melancholy  alone  again  may  be  sometimes  a  suflicient  cause  of  this 
terrour  of  conscience.  '  Fehx  Plater  so  found  it  in  his  observations,  e  melan- 
cholicis  alii  damnatos  se  putant,  Deo  cures  non  sunt,  nee  prtedestinatij  Sfc. 
They  think  they  are  not  predestinate,  God  hath  forsaken  them;  and  yet  other- 
wise very  zealous  and  religious;  and  'tis  common  to  be  seen,  melancholy  for 
feare  of  Gods  judgement  and  hell  fircy  drives  men  to  desperation  ;  feare 
and  sorrow,  if  they  be  immoderate,  end  often  with  it ;  Intolerable  pain  and 
anguish,  long  sickness,  captivity,  misery,  loss  of  g:oods,  loss  of  friends,  and 
those  lesser  griefs  do  sometimes  effect  it,  or  such  dismal  accidents.  Si  non 
statim  relevantur,  saith  *  Marcennus,  dubitant  an  sit  Dens,  if  thoy  be  not 
eased  forthwith,  they  doubt  whether  there  be  any  God ;  they  rave,  curse,  (uul 
are  desperately  mad,  because  good  men  are  oppressed,  wicked  men  flourish  ; 
they  have  not  as  they  think  to  their  desert,  and  through  inipaticnro  of  cala- 
mities are  so  misaffected.  Democritus  put  out  his  eys,  ne  malorum  civium 
prosperos  viderel  successus,  because  he  could  not  abide  to  sec  wicked  nion 
prosper,  and  was  therefore  ready  to  make  away  himself,  as  ^Ag^cllius  writes  of 
nim.  Felix  Plater  hath  a  memorable  example  in  this  kindc,  of  a  painters  wife 
in  Basil,  that  was  melancholy  for  her  sons  death,  and  for  melanclioly  became 
desperate,  she  thought  God  would  not  pardon  her  sins,  ^andforfoure  months, 
still  raved,  that  she  was  in  hell-fire,  already  damned.  When  the  humour  is 
stirred  up,  every  small  object  aggravates  and  inccnscth  it,  as  the  parties  are 
addicted.  ^  The  same  authour  hath  an  example  of  a  merchant  man,  that  for 
the  loss  of  a  little  wheat,  which  he  had  over  long  kept,  was  troubUxi  inconscience, 
for  that  he  had  not  sold  it  sooner,  or  given  it  to  the  yooi ;  yet  a  good  schollcr 
and  a  great  divine  :  no  perswasion  w(>uld  serve  to  the  contrary,  but  that  for 
this  fact  he  was  damned  ;  in  other  matters  very  judicious  and  discreet.  Soli- 
tariness, much  fasting,  divine  meditations,  and  contemplations  of  Gods  judge- 
ments, most  part  accompany  this  melancholy,  and  arc  main  causes,  as  '  Navar- 
rus  holds;  to  converse  with  suchkindcs  of  jYcrsoiis  so  troubled,  is  sufficient 
occasion  of  trouble  to  some  men.  Nonnulli  oh  lontjns  incdius,  studia  ct  me* 
ditationes  ccelcstes,  et  rebus  sacris  et  religione  semper  agitant,  Sfc,  Many 
(saith  P.  Forestus)  through  long  fasting,  serious  meditations  of  heavenly  things, 
£dl  into  such  fits,  and  as  Lemnius  adds,  lib,  4.  cap,  21.  ^  If  they  be  solitary 
given,  superstitious,  precise,  or  very  devout :  seldome  shall  youfinde  a  mer- 

•  Caseflofroniclence,  1. 1.  16.  7  Tract.  Bf eUn.  rap.  SR  et  .14.  'C.  3.  dc  mentln  Hllpn.  I>«o. 

Biliros  M  cure  esse,  Dec  ad  talutcm  prvdestinatos  ewie.  Ad  deiperatlonem  M*pe  diiclt  hicc  melancholia, 
ct  cat  f^vquentiHlma  ob  •opplicU  metam  cternumquc  Judlrliim  (  oivror  et  metiM  In  detperatlonem 
plcnunque  deiinnnt.  •Comment.  In  1.  cap.  gen.  artlc.  Jl.    Quia  Impll  florent,  boni  opprlmuiitur,  Ike. 

fMrnm  cx  cooatdcratlone  bi^ua  terlA  daapcffmbmidui.  ^  Lib.  *JU.  c.  V.  •  Uamnatum  se  piitarit, 

tft  per  quatuor  mensea  gebcnoae  P«nuB  acaUra.  '  IMS.  Ob  trIUcum  dfntlui  Mnratum  conMlentias 

fffip-«»«  agitator,  Ice.  •  Tom.  3.  e.  37.  nun.  3S3.  GonverMtlo  cum  Miiipuloata,  vigllia*,  )e)unla. 

'SalHwloa  at  aoperatltioaoa  plcnunqnc  eiagltat  cooadcotla.  non  rocrcatona,  leooDca,  cauponca,  fcene. 

m,  (ke.  Urglorcm  hi  nactl  aoat  coaadcntiaiB.    Jormta  plerninqac  conadentlam  ncgUgunt,  wn^ 

I,  he. 
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chant,  a  souldier,  an  inn-keeper,  a  bawde,  an  hosty  an  usurer  so  troubled 
in  minde ;  they  have  cheverel  consciences  that  will  stretch,  they  are  seldoms 
moved  in  this  kinde  or  molested ;  yong  men  and  middle  age  are  more  wild, 
and  less  apprehensive ;  but  oldfolkes,  most  part,  such  as  are  timorous  and 
religiously  given.  Pet.  Forestus  observat.  lib,  10.  cap,  12.  de  morbis  cerebri 
hath  a  fearful  example  of  a  minister,  that  through  precise  fasting  in  Lent,  and 
overmuch  meditation  contracted  this  mischief,  and  in  the  end  became  de^ie- 
rate,  thought  he  saw  divels  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  could  not  be  saved ; 
he  smelled  nothing,  as  he  said,  but  fire  and  brimstone,  was  already  in  bell, 
and  would  ask  them  still,  if  they  did  not  ^smel  as  much.  I  told  him  he  was 
melancholy ;  but  he  laughed  me  to  scorn,  and  replied  that  he  saw  divels, 
talked  with  them  in  good  earnest,  would  spit  in  my  face,  and  ask  me  if  I  did 
not  smel  brimstone ;  but  at  last  he  was  by  him  cured.  Such  another  story 
I  finde  in  Plater  observat,  lib.  1.  A  poor  fellow  had  done  some  foule  ofience, 
and  for  fourteen  dayes  would  eat  no  meat,  in  the  end  became  desperate ;  the 
divines  about  him  could  not  ease  him,  ^  but  so  he  died.  Continual  meditation 
of  Gods  judgements  troubles  many,  Multi  ob  timorem  futuri  judidi,  saith 
Guatinerius,  cap,  5,  tract,  \5,  et  suspicionem  desperabundi  sunt:  David 
himself  complains  that  Gods  judgements  terrified  his  soule,  Psal.  1 19.  part.  15. 
vers.  8.  My  flesh  tremble th  for  feare  of  thee,  and  I  am  ajffraid  of  thy 
judgements,  Quoties  diem  ilium  cogito  (saith  ^  Hierome)  toto  carpore  contrt- 
misco,  I  tremble  as  often  as  I  think  of  it.  The  terrible  meditation  of  hell-fire 
and  eternall  punishment  much  torments  a  sinfuU  silly  soule.  What's  a  tboa- 
sand  yeers  to  eternity  ?  Ubi  moeror,  ubifletus,  ubi  dolor  sempitemus  ;  nun 
sine  mortCy  finis  sine  fine ;  a  finger  burnt  by  chance  we  may  not  endure ;  the 
pain  is  so  grievous,  we  may  not  abide  an  hour;  a  night  is  intolerable;  and 
what  shall  this  unspeakable  fire  then  be  that  bums  for  ever,  innumerable  in- 
finite millions  of  yeers,  in  omne  cevum,  in  cetemum,     O  eternity ; 


i  ^ternitai  eat  ilia  vox, 

VozilUftdminatrix, 
Tonitroii  minacior, 

Fragoribusque  c<eU. 
JEternitai  est  Ilia  vox, 

meti  carena  et  ortu,  &c. 


Tbrmenta  nulla  territant, 

QiUB  flnhmtnr  annb ; 
JEternitas,  ceteniitaa 

Venat  coqultque  pectus. 
Auget  hec  pcmas  indies, 

(^ntapU«aitqiie  flammas,  ftc. 


»  I 


This  meditation  terrifies  these  poor  distressed  soules,  especially  if  their 

bodies  be  predisposed  by  melancholy,  they  religiously  given,  and  have  tender 

.  consciences ;    every   small    object    affrights  them :    Uie  veiy  inconsiderate 

,;  reading  of  scripture  it  selfe,  and  mis-interpretation  of  some  places  of  it,  as, 

I  Many  are  called,  few  are  chosen.     Not  every  one  that  saith  Lord,     Feare 

.    \  not  little  fiocke.     He  that  stands,  let  him  take  heed  lest  he  fall.     Work 

I    ;  out  your  salvation  with  feare  and  trembling.     That  night  two  shall  be  in  a 

I  bed,  one  received,  the  other  left.     Straight  is  the  way  that  leads  to  heaven, 

;  i  and  few  there  are  that  enter  therein.     The  parable  of  the  seed  and  of  the 

/  sower,  some  fell  on  barren  ground,  some  was  choaked.     Whom  he  hath  pre- 

:  1  j  destinated  he  hath  chosen.  He  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy, 

;j  Nonest  volentis  nee  currentis,  sed  miserentis  Dei.    These  and  the  like  places 

'i  terrific  the  soules  of  many;  election,  predestination,  reprobation,  preposte- 

'  j  rously  conceived  offend  divers,  with  a  deal  of  foolish  presumption,  cunosity, 

•  Pi  needless  speculation,  contemplation,    solicitude,  wherein  they  trouble  and 

:'  I  puzle  themselves  about  those  questions  of  grace,  free-will,  perseverance,  Gods 

''^\  secrets ;  they  will  know  more  then  is  revealed  by  God  in  his  word,  humane 

capacity,  or  ignorance  can  apprehend ;  and  too  importunate  enquiry  after 

that  which  is  revealed ;  mystenes,  ceremonies,  observation  of  sabbaths,  lawes, 

rAnnon  lentli  sulphur  ?  inqult.  ^  Desperabundus  misere  peiiit.  '  In  17.  Johaanis.  Noo  psad 

je  cruciant,  et  excaroiftcant  in  tanlumt  x\\  nou  '^«xmxbl  «!b«lcLt  ab  InsaniA ;  neque  tamen  allud  hac  maltk 
oiurietate  efficiunt,  quam  ut  d\abo\o  poXeaUA^m  fM^nxvX.  \\^ina  ^^x  ^ss^«n&QiQg»&.  «d  InCeraa  prodaecadL 
JDnxeiiuB  Nlcet.  lib.  2.  cap.  W. 


\ 
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duties,  &c.  with  many  such  which  the  casuists  discuss,  and  schoolmenbroach ; 
which  divers  mistake,  misconstrue,  misapply  to  themselves,  to  their  own  un- 
doing, and  so  flEdl  into  this  gulfe.  They  doubt  of  their  election ,  how  they 
shall  know  t/,  by  what  signes.  And  so  far  forthy  saith  Luther,  tvilh  such 
nice  points^  torture  and  crucifie  themselves ^  that  they  are  almost  mad ;  and 
all  they  get  by  it  is  this,  they  lay  open  a  yap  to  the  divel  by  desperation  to 
carry  them  to  hell.  But  the  greatest  harme  of  all  proceeds  from  those  thun- 
dering ministers ;  a  most  frequent  cause  they  are  of  this  malady ;  ^  and  do  more 
harme  in  the  church  (saith  Erasmus)  then  they  that  flatter ;  great  danger  on 
bath  sides,  the  one  lulls  them  asleep  in  carnal  security,  the  other  drives  them 
to  despair.  Whereas  ^  S^  Bernard  well  adviseth.  We  should  not  meddle  with 
the  one  without  the  other,  nor  speake  of  judgement  without  mercy  ;  the  one 
alone  brings  desperation,  the  other  security.  But  these  men  are  wholly  for 
judgement :  of  a  rigid  disposition  themselves,  there  is  no  mercy  with  them ;  no 
salvation,  no  balsome  for  their  diseased  soules ;  tliey  can  speake  of  nothing  but 
reprobation,  hell  fire,  and  damnation,  as  they  did  Luke  11.  46.  lade  men  with 
burdens  grievous  to  be  borne,  which  they  themselves  touch  not  with  a  finger. 
Tis  fieuxmiar  with  our  Papists  to  tenrifie  mens  soules  with  purgatory,  tales, 
viiions,  cmparitions,  to  daunt  even  the  most  generous  spirits,  to  ^  require  cha- 
rity,  as  Brentius  observes,  of  others,  bounty,  meekness,  love,  patience,  when 
they  themselves  breath  nought  but  lust,  envy,  covetousness.  They  teach 
others  to  fast,  give  almes,  do  penance,  and  crucifie  their  minde  with  supersti- 
tioQB  observations,  bread  and  water,  hair-clothes,  whips,  and  the  like,  wlien 
they  themselves  have  all  the  dainties  the  world  can  anorde ;  lye  on  a  down 
bed  with  a  curtisan  in  their  armes.  Heu  quantum  patimur  pro  Christo !  as 
"  be  saki.  What  a  cruel  tyranny  is  this,  so  to  insult  over,  and  terrifie  mens 
sonles  I  Our  indiscreet  pastors,  many  of  them  come  not  far  behind  ;  whilst  in 
their  ordinary  sermons  mey  speake  so  much  of  election,  predestination,  repro- 
bation ab  mtemo,  subtraction  of  grace,  prceterition,  voluntary  permission,  (kc, 
by  what  signes  and  tokens  they  shall  discern  and  try  themselves ;  whether 
they  be  Grods  true  children  elect,  an  sint  reprobi,  pradestinati,  Sfc.  with  such 
scrupalous  points,  they  still  aggravate  sin,  thunder  out  Gods  judgements  with- 
out respect;  intempestively  raile  at  and  pronounce  them  damned  in  all  audi- 
tories, for  giving  so  much  to  sports  and  honest  recreations ;  making  every 
smal  fault  and  thing  indifferent  an  irremissible  offence,  they  so  rent,  tear  and 
woond  mens  consciences,  that  they  are  almost  mad,  and  at  their  wits  ends. 

These  bitter  potions  (saith  ^  Erasmus)  are  still  in  their  mouths  nothing  but 
gall  and  horrour,  and  a  mad  noyse  :  they  make  all  their  auditors  desperate : 
many  are  wounded  by  this  meanest  and  tliey  commonly  that  are  most  de- 
vout and  precise,  have  been  formerly  presumptuous,  and  certain  of  their  sal- 
vation ;  they  that  have  tender  consciences,  that  follow  sermons,  frequent  lec- 
tures, that  nave  indeed  least  cause,  they  are  most  apt  to  mistake,  and  fall  into 
these  miseries.  I  have  heard  some  complain  of  Parsons  Resolution,  and  other 
books  of  like  nature  (good  otherwise ;)  they  are  too  tragicall,  too  much  deject- 
ing men,  aggravating  offences ;  great  care  and  choyce,  much  discretion  is 
required  in  this  kinde. 

The  last  and  greatest  cause  of  this  malady,  is  our  owne  conscience,  sense 
of  our  sins,  and  Gods  anger  justly  deserved :  a  guilty  conscience  for  some 
Ibule  offence  formerly  committed,  p  0  miser  Oreste,  quid  morbi  te  perdit? 
Or :    Conscientia,  sum  enim  mihi  conscius  de  malis  perpetratis.      A  good 

1.1.  Hand  sdo  an  miOui  diaciimen  ab  his  qui  blandhinttir,  an  ab  bli  qnl  terrltant :  Infena 

item :  aU  ad  Mcaritatem  ducunt,  alll  aflUctlonnni  magnltodioe  roentem  absorbent,  et  In 

tnluiBt.  'Bern.  rap.  16.  cant.  I.  Altenun  alnaaltcro  proferra  non  exptdit)  recoil 

jaiUlia  '  


H  la  daapcratiooem  pnedplut,  et  mlierlcordte  fidlaz  oamtatio  pcaalmam  B«ncrat  Mcari- 
la  Uk.  non.  108.  Ezlgnnt  ab  alHs  carltatem,  bcnaScentSani,  cum  Inai  nil  apectcnt  pnMcr 
■•  ■railllam.  "Leo  dedmoa.  *Da  fotarojndiclo,  da  damnatloDe  honvn- 


fotarojndido, 
UIm  potlonca  In  ot«  Mmpcr  habant,  nt  Bnltoa  Inda  la  daapeiaUmiam  cogant 
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eonscience  is  a  contintuill  feast,  but  a  galled  eooscience  is  as  great  a  tormeDl 
as  can  possibly  happen,  a  still  baking  oven,  (so  Pierius  in  his  Hieroglyph, 
compares  it)  another  hell.     Our  conscience,  which  is  a  great  ledgier  book, 
wherein  are  written  all  our  offences,  a  register  to  lay  them  up,  (which  those 
^  .Egyptians  in  their  Hieroglyphicks  expressed  by  a  mill,  as  well  for  the  con- 
tinuance, as  for  the  torture  of  it)  grindes  our  soules  with  the  remembranoa 
of  some  precedent  sins;    makes  us  reflect  upon,  accuse  aiKl  condemn  cor 
own  selves.     ''  Sin  lies  at  doorey  ^c.     I  know  there  be  many  other  causes 
assigned  by  Zanchius,  *  Musculus,  and  the  rest ;  as  incredulity,  infidelity, 
presumption,  ignorance,  blindness,  ingratitude,  discontent ;  those  five  grand 
miseries  in  Aristotle,  ignominy,  need,  sickness,  enmity,  death.  Sec,  but  Stm  of 
conscience  is  the  greatest,  ^instar  ulceris  corpus  jugiter  pereelleru,    Thn 
scrupulous  conscience  (as  "  Peter  Forestus  cab  it)  which  tortures  so  many, 
that  either  out  of  a  deep  apprehension  of  their  unworthiness,  and  consideratioQ 
of  their  owne  dissolute  life,  accuse  themselves  and  aggravate  every  small 
offence,  when  there  is  no  such  causCy  misdoubting  in  the  mean  time  Gods 
mercies,  they  fall  into  these  inconveniences.     The  poets  call  them  ^Furies, 
Dirse,  but  it  is  the  conscience  alone  which  is  a  thousand  witnesses  to  accuse 
us;  ^  Nocte  dieque  suum  gestant  in  pectore  testem,     A  continual  testorto 
give  in  evidence,  to  empanel  a  jury  to  examine  us,  to  cry  guilty ;  a  prose- 
«       cutor  with  hue  and  cry  to  follow,  an  apparitor  to  summon  us,  a  bayliffe  to 
carry  us,  a  serjeant  to  arrest,  an  attourney  to  plead  against  us,  a  gaoler  to 
torment,  a  judge  to  condemn,  still  accusing,  denouncing,  torturing  and  mo- 
lesting.    And  as  the  statue  of  Juno,  in  dat  holy  city  neer  Euplvates  in 
'  Assyria,  will  look  still  towards  you ;  sit  where  you  will  in  her  temple,  she 
stares  full  upon  you ;  if  you  go  by,  she  follows  with  her  eye ;  in  all  sites, 
places,  conventicles,  actions,  our  conscience  will  be  still  ready  to  accuse  us. 
After  many  pleasant  dayes  and  fortunate  adventures,  merry  tides,  this  con- 
science at  last  doth  arrest  us.     Well  he  may  escape  temporal  punishment, 
y  bribe  a  corrupt  judge,  and  avoid  the  censure  of  law,  and  flourish  for  a  time; 
for  '  who  ever  saw  (saith  Chrysostome)  a  covetous  man  troubled  in  minds 
when  he  is  telling  of  his  mony^  an  adulterer  mourn  with  his  mistress  in  kis 
armes  ?  we  are  then  drunk  vnth  pleasure,  and  perceive  nothing  ;  yet  as  the 
prodigal  son  had  dainty  fare,  sweet  musick  at  first,  merry  company,  jovial 
entertainment,  but  a  cruel  reckoning  in  the  end,  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  a 
fearful  visitation  commonly  followes.     And  the  divel  that  then  told  thee  that 
it  was  a  light  sin,  or  no  sin  at  all,  now  aggravates  on  the  other  side,  and 
telleth  thee,  that  .it  is  a  most  irremissible  offence,  as  he  did  by  Cain  and 
Judas,  to  bring  them  to  despair;  every  small  circumstance  before  neglected 
and  contemned,  will  now  amplifie  itself,  rise  up  in  judgement  and  accuse; 
the  dust  of  their  shooes,  dumb  creatures,  as  to  Lucians  tyrant,  lectus  et 
candela,  the  bed  and  candle  did  bear  witness,  to  torment  their  soules  for  their 
sins  past.     Tragical!  examples  in  this  kinde  are  too  familiar  and  common : 
Adrian,  Galba,  Nero,  Otho,  Vitellius,  Caracalla,  were  in  such  horrour  of 
conscience  for  their  offences  committed,  murders,  rapes,  extortions,  injuries, 
that  they  were  weary  of  their  lives,  and  could  get  no  body  to  kill  them. 
*  Kennetus,  king  of  Scotland,  when  he  had  murdered  his  nephewe  Malcolme, 
King  Duffes  son,  prince  of  Cumberland,  and  with  counterfeit  tears  and  protes- 
tations, dissembled  the  matter  a  long  time,  ^  at  last  his  conscience  accused  him, 
his  unquiet  soule  could  not  rest  day  or  night :  he  was  terrified  with  fearfkl 

4  PieriuB.        '  Gen.  4.        •  9  causei  Musculiu  makes.       *  Plutarch.        ■  Alloa  mSaere  cMtlgat  ptena  lem- 
puli»  consdentia,  nodum  In  scirpo  qiuerunt,  et  ubl  nulla  caiua  subest,  mlsericardlai  diviiMa  din^ntea,  h 
orco  deatlnant.        *  Ocellus  lib.  o.        ""Juvenal.        «  Ludan  de  DeA  SyriS.  SI  adatlteila,  tc  Mpictt  i  si  tiaa* 
Bem§,  viau  te  aeqaitur.  '  Prtma  \\ec  eat  ultlo,  quod  se  Judice  nemo  nocena  abaolyltur,  Impiote  <| 

Grmda  /Ulads  pnetoria  Y\ceT\t  urnam.  Juvenai.  «  Qyiitt  Mt^t^ufflx  vtdit  ararom  riagi,  dam  lacraa 

mdultemm,  dum  potitur  voto,  \iigeT«\upeTp«\.t«i\^o  %c«\wc«>  xoVac^XaX*  vvEKnak^duM^Yi^bBAe  noB 
Sec.        *  Buchanan.  Ub.  S.  Uiat.  Scoii.        ^  Kc^ncvxa  couwf^u\XI^%«»\%fi»\A<)ia^>mk\i>£^atta.%A^ 
Bed  semper  vexatua  noctu  et  interdXu  V^t  lomxixxm  N\%\»\tfKtoT^  V'^«Q\%^^<ss«nMteK!QQ^%x. 
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dreams,  visions,  and  so  miserably  tormented  all  his  life.  It  is  strange  to 
read  what  ^^Comineus  hath  written  of  Lewes  the  11.  that  French  king;  of 
Charles  the  8 ;  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Naples,  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  how 
he  came  into  Sicily,  and  what  prankes  he  plaid.  Guicciardine,  a  man  most 
unapt  to  believe  lyes,  relates,  how  that  Ferdinand  his  fathers  ghost  (who 
before  had  died  for  grief,)  came  and  told  him,  that  he  could  not  resist  the 
French  king,  he  thought  every  man  cried  France,  France ;  the  reason  of  it 
(saith  Comineus)  was  because  he  was  a  vile  tyrant,  a  murderer,  an  oppressour 
of  his  subjects ;  he  bought  up  all  commodities,  and  sold  them  at  his  owne  price; 
sold  abbies  to  Jewes  and  falkoners ;  both  Ferdinand  his  father,  and  he  him- 
selfe,  never  made  conscience  of  any  committed  sin  ;  and  to  conclude,  saith  he, 
it  was  impossible  to  do  worse  then  they  did.  Why  was  Pausanias  the  Spar- 
tan tyrant,  Nero,  Otho,  Galba,  so  persecuted  with  spirits  in  every  house  they 
came,  but  for  their  murders  which  they  had  committed  ?  ^  Why  doth  the 
divel  haunt  many  mens  houses  after  their  deaths,  appear  to  them  living,  and 
take  possession  of  their  habitations,  as  it  were,  of  theu*  pallaces,  but  because  of 
their  severall  villanies  ?  why  had  Richard  the  3  such  feartul  dreames,  saith  Poly- 
dor,  but  for  his  frequent  murders  ?  Why  was  Herod  so  tortured  in  his  minde  ? 
because  he  had  made  away  Mariamne  his  wife.  Why  was  Theodoricus  the 
king  of  the  Gothes  so  suspitious,  and  so  affrighted  with  a  fish  head  alone,  but 
that  he  had  murdered  Symmachus,  and  Boethius  his  son-in-law,  those  worthy 
Romans?  Ccelius  lib.  27.  cap,  22.  See  more  in  Plutarch,  in  his  tract  De  his 
qui  sero  a  Numine  puniuntur,  and  in  his  book  De  tranquillitate  animi,  Sfc. 
Yea,  and  sometimes  GOD  himselfe  hath  a  hand  in  it,  to  shew  his  power,  humi- 
liate, exercise,  and  to  trye  their  faith,  (divine  temptation,  Perkins  cals  it,  Cas, 
cons,  lib.  1.  cap,  8.  sect.  1.)  to  punish  them  for  their  sins.  God  the  avenger, 
as  *  David  terms  him,  ultor  a  tergo  Deus,  his  wrath  is  apprehended  of  a  guilty 
soule,  as  by  Saul  and  Judas, which  the  poets  expressed  by  Adrastia,  or  Nemesis : 

AMcquitur  Nemesinqae  rMnu  TettigU  wnrat, 
Ne  male  quid  faciu.  -' 

And  she  is,  as  ^  Ammianus,  lib.  14.  describes  her,  the  queen  of  causes,  and 
moderator  of  things,  now  she  puis  downe  the  proud ;  now  she  reares  and 
encourageth  those  that  are  good ;  he  gives  instance  in  his  Eusebius ;  Nice- 
phorus,  lib,  10.  cap.  35.  eccles.  hist,  in  Maximinus  and  Julian.  Fearfull 
examples  of  Gods  just  judgement,  wrath  and  vengeance,  are  to  be  found  in 
all  histories ;  of  some  that  have  been  eaten  to  death  with  rats  and  mice,  as 
s  Popelius  the  second  king  of  Poland,  ann.  830.  his  wife  and  children ;  the 
like  story  is  of  Hatto  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  ann.  996,  so  devoured  by  these 
vermine,  which  howsoever  Serrarius  the  Jesuite,  Mogunt,  rerum  lib,  4.  cap,  5. 
impugne  by  22  arguments ;  Tritemius,  ^  Munster,  Magdeburgenscs,  and 
many  others  relate  for  a  truth.  Such  another  example  I  finde  in  Gcraldus 
Cambrensis  Itin,  Cam,  lib.  2.  cap,  2.  and  where  not? 

And  yet  for  all  these  terrours  of  conscience,  affrighting  punishments  which 
arc  so  frequent,  or  whatsoever  else  may  cause  or  aggravate  this  fearfull 
malady  in  other  religions,  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  a  papist,  at  any  time 
should  despair,  or  be  troubled  for  his  sins  ;  for  let  him  be  never  so  dissolute  a 
catifle,  so  notorious  a  villain,  so  monstrous  a  sinner,  out  of  that  treasure 
of  indulgences  and  merits  of  which  the  Pope  is  dispensator,  he  may  have  free 
pardon  and  plenary  remission  of  all  his  sins.  There  be  so  many  general 
pardons  for  ages  to  come,  40000  yeers  to  come,  so  many  jubilies,  so  frequent 
gaol-deliveries  out  of  purgatory  for  all  soules,  now  living,  or  after  dissolution 
of  the  bo<ly,  so  many  particular  masses  daily  said  in  severall  churches,  so 
many  altars  consecrated  to  this  purpose,  that  if  a  man  have  eitlier  mony  or 

•Dc  beUo  Nrapol.  'Thyreot  de  lods  Inlintia  part.  I.  cap.  3.  Neroa  mother  waa  stfll  Id  bia  rya. 

•  Paal.  44.  IS.  'Btgiaa  cauaawiw  at  arUtra  icrom.  nmic  cicctaa  ccrrtoca  opprlnit,  Arc.  f  Alex. 

Oafafnaa  catal.  reg.  Pol.  ^  Comog.  If vnatcr.  ct  Mafde. 
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friends,  or  will  take  any  paines  to  come  to  such  an  altar,  hear  a  maas,  aay  so 
many  pater-nosters,  undergo  such  and  such  penance,  he  cannot  doe  amiss ;  it 
is  impossible  his  minde  should  be  troubled,  or  he  have  any  scruple  to  molest 
him.  Besides  that  Taxa  Camerce  Apostolicce,  which  was  first  published  to  get 
mony  in  the  dayes  of  Leo  decimus  that  sharking  pope,  and  since  divulged  to  the 
same  ends,  sets  down  such  easie  rates  and  dispensations  for  all  offences,  for  per- 
jury, murder,  incest,  adultery,  &c.  for  so  many  grosses  or  dollers  (able  to  myite 
any  man  to  sin,  and  provoke  him  to  offend,  me  thinks,  that  otherwise  would 
not)  such  comfortable  remission,  so  gentle  and  parable  a  pardon,  so  ready  at 
hand,  with  so  smal  cost  and  suit  obtained,  that  I  cannot  see  how  he  that  hath 
any  friends  amongst  them  (as  I  say)  or  mony  in  his  purse,  or  will  at  least  to 
ease  himselfe,  can  any  way  miscarry  or  be  misaffected,  how  he  should  be  des- 
perate, in  danger  of  damnation  or  troubled  in  minde.  Their  ghostly  fathen 
can  so  readily  apply  remedies,  so  cunningly  string  and  unstring,  winde  and 
unwinde  their  devotions,  play  upon  their  consciences  with  plausible  speeches 
and  terrible  threats,  for  their  best  advantage  settle  and  remove,  erect  with 
such  facility  and  deject,  let  in  and  out,  that  I  cannot  perceive  how  any  man 
amongst  them  should  much  or  oflcn  labour  of  this  disease,  or  finally  miscarry. 
\    j  The  caqses  above  named  must  more  frequently  therefore  take  hold  on  others. 

SuBSECT.  IV. — Symptomes  of  Despair.     Feare,  sorrow^  suspition^  anxiety, 
horrour  of  conscience,  fearfull  dreames  and  vifions. 

As  shoomakers  doe  when  they  bring  home  shooes,  still  cry,  leather  is  dearer 
I    and  dearer ;  may  I  justly  say   of  those  melancholy  symptomes :   these  of 
'\  despair  are  most  violent,  tragicall  and  grievous,  far  beyond  the  rest;  not  to 
I  be  expressed  but  negatively,  as  it  is  privation  of  all  happiness,  not  to  be 
j  endured  ;  for  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  it  ?     Pro.  18.  14.  What  there- 
fore ^  Timanthes  did,  in  his  picture  of  Iphigenia,  now  ready  to  be  sacrificed, 
when  he  had  painted  Chalcas  mourning,  Ulysses  sad,  but  most  sorrowfull 
Menelaus,  and  shewed   all  his  art  in   expressing  variety  of  affections,  he 
j   covered  the  maids  father,  Ag^memnons  head  with  a  vaile,  and  left  it  to  every 
spectator  to  conceive  what  he  would  himselfe ;  for  that  true  passion  and 
sorrow  in  summo  gradu,  such  as  his  was,  could  not  by  any  art  be  deciphred. 
What  he  did  in  his  picture,  I  will  do  in  describing  the  symptomes  of  despair. 
Imagine  what  thou  canst,  feare,  sorrow,  furies,  griefe,  pain,  terrour,  anger, 
dismal,  ghastly,  tedious,  irksome,  &c.  it  is  not  sufficient,  it  comes  f^  short ; 
no  tongue  can  tell,  no  heart  conceive  it.     Tis  an  epitome  of  hell,  an  extract, 
\    a  quintessence,   a  compound,  a  mixture  of  all  ferall  maladies,  tyrannical 
\    tortures,  plagues  and  perplexities.     There  is  no  sickness  almost  but  physick 
provideth  a  remedy  for  it ;  to  every  sore,  chirurgery  will  provide  a  salve : 
friendship  helpes  poverty;  hope  of  liberty  easeth  imprisonment;  suit  and 
favour  revoke  banishment ;  authority  and  time  weare  away  reproach :  but 
what  physick,  what  chirurgery,  what  wealth,  favour,  authority  can  relieve, 
bear  out,  asswage,  or  expel  a  troubled  conscience  ?    A  quiet  minde  cureth  all 
them,  but  all  they  cannot  comforte  a  distressed  soule :  who  can  put  to  silence 
the  voyce  of  desperation  ?     All  that  is  single  in  other  melancholy,  horribile, 
dirum,  pestilens,  atr  ox,  ferum,  concur  in  this;  it  is  more  then  melancholy  in 
the  highest  degree ;  a  burning  feaver  of  the  soule ;  so  made,  said  ^  Jacchinus, 
by  this  misery  ;  feare,  sorrow  and  despair  he  puts  for  ordinary  symptomes  of 
melancholy.    They  are  in  great  pain  and  horrour  of  mind,  distraction  of  souk, 
restless,  full  of  continual  feares,  cares,  torments,  anxieties ;  they  can  neither 
eat,  drinke,  nor  sleep  for  them,  take  no  rest, 

^  Perpetaa  Impletat,  pec  mensee  tempore  cesiat,      I     Neither  at  bed,  nor  yet  at  bord. 


Ejuigitat  reaana  qolea,  aomnVqwe  fux«n,teA.  (     Will  any  rest  despair  afforde. 

'Plinliu  cap.  10.  I.  8&.  ContompUa  affecftiftraa,  Kfiu&KOiXtfnAA  okqe^  ^^^dwfft^ '«Si.  v  _ 

mai/mum  moerorem  In  v\rg\nU  paUe  co«^Vtt*iA,         ^  <i%p.  \^.V& ve^Mfta.         '^  ^^  .^a^:>^ 
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Fcare  takes  away  their  content,  and  dries  the  bloud,  wastcth  the  marrow, 
alters  their  countenance,  even  in  their  greatest  deligkU,  singing,  dancing, 
datliaiice,  they  are  still  (saith  '  Lemntus)  tortured  in  their  aoulea.  It  consumes 
them  to  nought :  /  am  like  a  pelican  in  the  wilderneit  (saith  David  of  him- 
«elfe,  temporally  afflicted)  an  owle  because  of  thine  indignation,  Psai.  102, 
vers.  9, 10,  and  Psal.  55. 4.  My  heart  tremblet/i  within  mee,  and  tlieterrours 
ef  death  havee^'itte  upon  mre;  feare  and  tremhling  are  come  upon  mee,^c.  at 
deaths  doore,  Psal.  107,  IS.  Their  soaleabhon  all  manner  of  meats.  Their 
"sleep  is  (ifit  be  any)  unquiet,  subject  to  fearful  dream  es  and  terrOurs.  Peter  in 
his  bonds,  slept  secure,  fur  he  knew  God  protected  him ;  and  Tully  makes  it 
an  ar^ment  of  Roscius  Amerinus  innoceney,  that  he  had  not  killed  his  father, 
because  he  so  securely  slept.  Those  martyres  in  the  primitive  church  were 
most "  chearfull  and  merry  in  the  midst  of  their  persecutions ;  but  it  is  far  other- 
wise with  these  men,  tossed  in  a  sea,  andthat  continually,  without  rest  or  inter- 
mission, they  can  think  of  naught  that  is  pleasant;  '  their  conscience  urillnot 
let  them  be  gniet,  in  perpetual  leare,  anxiety;  if  they  be  not  yet  apprehended, 
they  are  in  doubt  still  tliat  they  shall  be  ready  to  betray  themselves,  as  Cain  did, 
he  thinkes  every  man  uill  kill  him  :  And  roare  for  grief e  nf  heart,  Psal.  38. 
8.  as  David  did,  as  Job  did,  3.  20,21,  22,  &c.  Wherefore  is  light  given  to 
him  that  M  IB  misery,  and  Ife  to  them  that  have  heavie  hearts  ?  Which  long 
for  death,  and  if  it  come  not,  search  it  more  then  treasures,  and  rejoyce  when 
they  can  find  the  grave.  They  are  generally  weary  of  their  lives,  a  trembling 
heart  they  have,  a  sorrowful  mindc,  and  little  or  no  rest.  Terror  ubique  Ire- 
tiu>r,limorundit/ue el undigur terror,  Feare5,terrours,andaf!nghtsinall places, 
at  all  times  and  seasons.  Cibum  elpolamperlinacilerav.  rsanturmulfi,nodmm 
in  tvirpoquarilaiitet.  et  culpam  imaginantis  ubi  nulla  est,  as  Wierus  writes rfe 
Lamiis,  lib.  3.  c.  7.  they  refuse,  many  of  them,  meat  and  drinke,  cannot  rest, 
aggravating still.and supposing t^rievousofTenccs  where  there  are  none.  Gods 
heavie  wrath  is  kindled  in  their  soules  :  and  notwithstanding  their  continual 
prayers  and  supplications  to  Christ  Jesus,  they  have  no  release  or  ease  at  all, 
but  a  most  intolerable  torment,  and  insufferable  anguish  of  conscience,  and 
that  makes  them,  through  impatience,  to  murmure  against  God,  many  times, 
to  rave,  to  blaspheme,  turne  atheists,  and  seek  to  ofl'er  violence  to  themselves. 
Deut,  28.  67.  fn  the  morning  they  wish  for  evening,  and  for  morning  in  the 
evening,  for  the  sight  nf  their  eys  which  then  see,  and  feare  af  hearts. 
t  Mariniia  Marceunus  in  his  Comment  on  Genesis,  makes  mention  of  a  despe- 
rate friend  ofliis,  whomamongstothershecame  to  visit,  and  exhort  to  patience, 
that  broke  out  into  most  blasphemous  atheisticall  speeches,  too  fearfull  to  re- 
late. When  they  wished  him  to  trust  in  God  ;  Quis  est  itle  Deus  {inqitit)  ut 
tereiam  illi  ?  quid  proderit,  si  oraverim  ?  si  prasens  est,  ear  non  succarrit  ? 
eur  n.'n  tne  carrere,  inedia,  squalore  confeclum  liberal  ?  quid  ego  feci  ?  ^c. 
abiil  a  mehujusmodi  Deus.  Another  of  his  acquaintance  brake  out  into  like 
atheisticall  bhisphcmies;  upon  his  wives  death  raved,  cursed,  said  and  did  he 
cared  not  what.  And  so  for  the  most  part  it  is  with  them  all.  Many  of  them  in 
their  extremity,  thinkc  they  hear  and  see  visions,  out-crys,  confer  with  divels, 
that  they  are  tormented,  possessed,  and  in  hell  lire,  already  damned,  quite 
forsaken  of  God,  they  have  no  sense  or  feeling  of  mercy,  or  grace,  hope  of 
•alvation  :  their  sentence  of  condemnation  is  already  past,  and  not  to  be  re- 
voked, the  dive)  will  certainly  have  them.     Never  was  any  living  creature  in 
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such  torment  before,  in  such  a  miserable  estate,  in  such  distress  of  minde,  do 
hope,  no  faith,  past  cure,  reprobate,  continually  tempted  to  make  away  them- 
selves.    Something  talkes  with  them,  they  spit  fire  and  brimstone,  th^y  can- 
not but  blaspheme,  they  cannot  repent,  beleeve,  or  thinke  a  good  thougbt; 
so  far  carryed,  ut  cogantur  ad  impia  cogitandum  etiam  contra  voluntatem, 
said  ^  Felix  Plater ;  ad  blasphemiam  erga  Deum,  ad  mulia  horrenda  per- 
petranda,  ad  manus  violentes  siln  inferendaSf  S^c.  and  in  their  distrtcaed  fits 
and  desperate  humors,  to  ofier  violence  to  others,  their  familiar  and  dear 
friends  sometimes,  or  to  meer  strangers,  upon  every  small  or  no  occasion :  for 
he  that  cares  not  for  his  owne,  is  master  of  another  mans  life.     They  think 
evill  against  their  wills ;  that  which  they  abhor  themselves,  they  must  needs 
thinke,  doe,  and  speake.     He  gives  instance  in  a  patient  of  his,  that  when 
he  would  pray,  had  such  evill  thoughts  still  suggested  to  him,  and  wicked 
''  meditations.   Another  instance  he  hath,  of  a  woman  that  was  often  tempted 
to  curse  Grod,  to  blaspheme  and  kill  her  selfe.     Sometimes  the  divel  (as  tbey 
say)  stands  without  and  talks  with  them,  sometimes  he  is  within  them,  as  they 
thmke,  and  there  speakes  and  talks  to  such  as  are  possessed :  so  ApoUklonu, 
in  Plutarch,  thought  his  heart  spake  within  him.    There  is  a  most  memorable 
example  of  *  Francis  Spira,  an  advocate  of  Padua,  ann.  1545,  that  being 
desperate,  by  no  counseil  of  learned  men  could  be  comforted ;  he  felt  (as  he 
said)  the  pains  of  hell  in  his  soule,  in  all  other  things  he  discoursed  aright;  bat 
in  this  most  mad.    Frismelica,  Bullovat,  and  some  other  excellent  physicians, 
could  neither  make  him  eat,  drinke,  or  sleep ;  no  perswasion  could  ease  him. 
Never  pleaded  any  man  so  well  for  himselfe,  as  this  man  did  against  hiroselfe, 
and  so  he  desperately  died.     Springer  a  lawyer  hath  written  his  life.    Car- 
dinal Crescence  died  likewise  so  desperate  at  Verona,  still  he  thought  a  bbck 
dog  followed  him  to  his  beath-bed,  no  man  could  drive  the  dog  away.  Sleidan. 
com.  23.  cap.  lib.  3.  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  treatise,  saith  Montaltus,  ctqt.  2. 
de  fuel.  ^  a  nun  came  to  mefm*  helpe^  well  for  all  other  matterSy  but  troubled 
in  conscience  for  Jive  yeers  last  past ;  she  is  almost  mad,  and  not  able  to  re- 
sist ;  thinkes  she  hath  offended  God,  and  is  certainly  damned.   Felix  Pbter 
hath  store  of  instances  of  such  as  thought  themselves  damned,  ^forsaken  of 
God,  &c.   One  amongst  the  rest,  that  durst  not  go  to  church,  or  come  ne^  the 
Rhine,  for  feare  to  make  away  himselfe,  because  then  he  was  most  especially 
tempted.     These  and  such  like  symptomes,  are  intended  and  remitted,  as  the 
malady  itselfe  is  more  or  less;  some  will  hear  good  counsel,  some  will  not; 
some  desire  helpe,  some  reject  all,  and  will  not  be  eased. 

SuBSECT.  V. — Prognostiques  of  Despair,  atheism,  blasphemy,  molent 

death,  Sfc. 

Most  part  these  kinde  of  persons  ^  make  away  themselves,  some  are  mad, 
blaspheme,  curse,  deny  God :  but  most  oflfer  violence  to  their  own  persons, 
and  sometimes  to  others.  A  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?  Prov.  18. 14. 
As  Cain,  Saul,  Achitophel,  Judas,  blasphemed  and  died.  Bede  saith,  Pilate 
died  desperate  eight  yeers  after  Christ.  ^  Felix  Plater  hath  collected  many 
examples.  '  A  merchants  wife  that  was  long  troubled  with  such  temptations, 
in  the  night  rose  from  her  bed,  and  out  of  the  windowe  broke  her  neck  into 
the  street:  another  drowned  himselfe,  desperate  as  he  was,  in  the  Rhme; 
some  cut  their  throats,  many  hang  themselves.  But  this  needs  no  illustration. 
It  is  controverted  by  some,  whether  a  man  so  offering  violence  to  himselfe, 
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dying  desperate,  maybe  siived  aye  or  no?  If  they  dye  ta  obctinately  and 
suddenly,  that  they  cannot  bo  much  as  with  for  mercy,  the  worst  U  to  be  luS- 
pccted,  lAcause  they  dye  impenitent,  'If  their  deaUi  had  been  a  little  more 
iingring,  whcreia  they  might  have  some  leasure  in  their  hearts  to  cry  for  mercy, 
cli;uity  may  judge  the  best;  divers  have  been  recovered  out  of  the  very  act  of 
hanging  and  drowning  themselvef,  and  so  brought  ad  lanam  mentem,  they 
have  been  very  penitent,  much  abhorred  their  former  fact,  confessed  that  they 
have  repented  in  an  instant,  and  cryed  for  mercy  in  their  hearts.  If  a  man  put 
desperate  hands  upon  himself,  by  occasion  of  madness  or  melancholy,  if  he 


have  given  testimony  before  of  his  regeneration,  in  regard  he  doth  this  n 
much  out  of  his  will,  as  ex  vi  morbi,  we  must  make  the  best  construction  of 
it,  as  'Turlces  doe,  that  thinke  all  foola  and  mad  men  go  directly  to  heaven.       > 
SvBSECT.  VI. — Cure  of  Detpair  by  phytickt,  good  coiaueU,  comforts,  ifc.  1 
ExPEaiEHCE  teacheth  us,  that  though  many  dye  obstinate,  and  wilful  in 
this  malady,  yet  multitudes  again  are  able  to  resist  and  overcome,  seek  for  heipe 
and  tinde  comfort;  are  taken  e  faacibnt  Ereln,  from  the  chops  of  bell,  and 
out  of  the  diveU  pawes,  though  tliey  have  bv  *  obligation  given  themselves  to 
Iiim.     Some  out  of  their  owne  strength,  ana  Gods  assistance;  though  he  kill 
me  (saith  Job}  get  will  I  trvitin  him  ;  some  out  of  good  counsell,  advice,  and 
pbysicke.     *  Bellovacus  cured  a  monke  by  altering  his  habit  and  course  of 
me:  Plater  many  by  physicke  alone.     But  for  Uit  most  part  they  must  | 
concur :  and  they  take  a  wrong  course  that  thinke  to  overcome  this  ferall  I 
passion  by  sole  physicke :  and  they  are  as  much  out,  that  thinke  to  work  this  j 
efTect  by  good  advice  alone ;  though  both  be  forcible  in  themselves,  yet  v:s   ' 

tinitajbr liar,  they  must  go  hand  in  hand  to  this  disease allerius  sic  altera   ' 

potcit  opem.  For  physicke,  the  like  course  is  to  be  taken  with  this  as  m  otlwr 
melancholy  :  diet,  ayr,  exercise,  all  those  passions  and  perturbations  of  the 
minde,  &c.  are  to  l>e  rectified  b^  the  same  meanes.  They  must  not  be  lelt 
solitary,  or  to  themselves,  never  idle,  never  out  of  compn^.  Couniell,  good 
comfort  is  to  be  applyed,  as  they  shall  see  the  parties  mclined ;  or  to  the 
causes,  whether  it  be  loss,  feare,  griefe,  discontent,  or  some  such  ferall  acci- 
dent, a  guilty  conscience,  or  otherwise  by  frequent  meditation,  too  grievous 
an  apprehension,  and  consideration  of  his  former  life :  by  hearing,  reading  of 
scriptures,  good  divines,  good  advice  and  conference,  applying  Gods  word  to 
dieir distressed soules,  it  must  becorrected  andcounter-poysed.  Many  excel- 
lent exhortations,  parseneticsl  discourses  are  extant  to  this  purpose,  for  such  as 
are  anyway  troubled  in  minde:  Perkins,  Greenham,  Hayward,  Bright,  Abcr- 
Dethy,  Bolton,  Culmannus,  Hemmingius,  Cfelius  Secundus,  Nicholas  Laarcn- 
tius,  are  copious  in  this  subject ;  Azorius,  Navarrus,  Sayrut,  SiC.  and  such  as 
have  written  cases  of  conscience  amongst  our  pontiRcial  writere.  But  because 
these  mens  workes  are  not  to  all  parties  at  hand,  so  parable  at  ail  times,  1  will 
for  the  benefit  and  ease  of  such  as  are  afflicted,  at  the  request  of  some  '  friends, 
recollect  out  of  their  voluminous  treatises,  some  few  such  comfortable  speeches, 
exhortations,  arguments,  advice,  tending  to  this  subject,  and  out  of  Gods 
vord,  knowing,  asCulmannussaith  upon  the  like  occasion, ''  how  unavailable 
and  vaine  mens  counsells  are  to  comjiirt  an  abided  conscience,  except  Gods 
vord  concur  and  be  annered,  from  which  comes  life,  ease,  reprntance,  ifC. 
Presupposing  first  that  which  Beza,  Greenham,  Perkins,  Bolton,  give  in 
charge,  the  parties  to  whom  counscll  is  given  be  snfliciently  preparco,  hum- 
bled for  their  sins,  lit  for  comfort,  confessed,  tryed  how  they  are  more  or  less 
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afflicted,  how  they  stand  affected,  or  capable  of  good  advice,  before  any  re- 
medies be  apphed.      To  such  therefore  as  are  so  throughly  searched  and  ex- 
1  amined,  I  address  this  following  discourse. 

I  Two  main  antidotes,  *  Hemmingius  observes,  are  opposite  to  despair;  good 
I  hope  out  of  Gods  word,  is  to  be  embraced ;  perverse  security  and  presumption, 
/  from  the  divels  treachery  are  to  be  rejected  ;  ilia  salus  aninuBy  hac  pestis; 
'  one  saves,  the  other  kils,  occidit  animam^  saith  Austin,  and  doth  as  much 
harm  as  despair  itself.  ^  Navarrus,  the  casuist,  reckons  up  ten  special  cures  out 
of  Anton.  1  part.  Tit,  3.  cap,  10.  1.  God.  2.  Physicke  3.  >  Avoiding 
such  objects  as  have  caused  it.  4.  Submission  of  himselfe  to  other  mens 
judgements.  5.  Answer  of  all  objections,  &c.  All  which  Cajetan,  Gerson, 
lib.  de  vit.  spirit.  Sayrus,  lib,  1 .  cos.  cons,  cap,  14.  repeat  and  approve  out  of 
Emanuel  Roderiques,  cap,  51  ^  52.  Greenham  prescribes  six  special  rules; 
Culmannus  seven.  First,  to  acknowledge  all  helpe  to  come  from  God.  2. 
Tliat  the  cause  of  their  present  misery  is  sin.  3.  To  repent,  and  be  heartily 
sorry  for  their  sins.  4.  To  pray  earnestly  to  God  they  may  be  eased.  5. 
To  expect  and  implore  the  prayers  of  the  church,  and  good  mens  advice. 
6.  Physicke.  7.  To  commend  themselves  to  God,  and  rely  upon  his  mercy : 
others  otherwise,  but  all  to  this  effect.  But  forasmuch  as  most  men,  in  this 
malady,  are  spiritually  sicke,  void  of  reason  almost,  over-bom  by  their  mise- 
ries, and  too  deep  an  apprehension  of  their  sins,  they  cannot  apply  themselves 
to  good  counsell,  pray,  beleeve,  repent ;  we  must,  as  much  as  m  us  lies,  occur 
and  helpe  their  peculiar  infirmities,  according  to  their  severall  causes  aad 
symptomes,  as  we  shall  finde  them  distressed  and  complain. 

The  main  matter  which  terrifies  and  torments  most  that  are  troubled  in 
minde,  is  the  enormity  of  their  offences,  the  intolerable  burthen  of  their  sins, 
Gods  heavie  wrath  and  displeasure  so  deeply  apprehended,  that  they  account 
themselves  reprobates,  quite  forsaken  of  God,  already  damned,  past  all  hope 
of  grace,  uncapable  of  mercy,  diaboli  mandpia,  slaves  of  sin,  and  their 
offences  so  great  they  cannot  be  forgiven.  But  these  men  must  know  there 
is  no  sin  so  hainous  which  is  not  pardonable  in  it  selfe ;  no  crime  so  great  but 
by  Gods  mercy  it  may  be  forgiven.  Where  sin  aboundeth,  grace  aboundeth 
much  more,  Rom.  5.  20.  And  what  the  Lord  said  unto  Paul  in  his  extremity, 
2  Cor.  12.  9.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  power  is  made  perfect 
through  weakness,  concemes  every  man  in  like  case.  His  promises  are  made 
indefinite  to  all  believers  ;  generally  spoken  to  all,  touching  remission  of  sins, 
that  are  truly  penitent,  grieved  for  their  offences,  and  desire  to  be  reconciled ; 
Matth.  9.  12.  13./  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sinners  to  repentance, 
that  is,  such  as  are  truly  touched  in  conscience  for  their  sins.  Again,  Matt. 
11.  28.  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  are  heavie  laden,  and  I  will  ease  you. 
Ezek.  18.  27.  At  what  time  soever  a  sinner  shall  repent  him  of  his  sins, 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  I  will  blot  out  all  his  wickedness  out  of  my  re- 
membrance, saith  the  Lord,  Isay,  43.  25.  /,  even  I  am  he  that  put  away 
thine  iniquity  for  mine  own  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins.  As  a 
father  (saith  David,  Psal.  103.  13.)  hath  compassion  on  his  children,  so  hath 
the  Lord  compassion  on  them  that  fear  e  him;  and  will  receive  them  again 
as  the  prodigal)  son  was  entertained,  Luke  15.  if  they  shall  so  come  with 
tears  in  their  eys,  and  a  penitent  heart.  Peccator  agnoscat,  Deus  ignoscit. 
The  Lord  is  full  of  compassion  and  mercy,  slowe  to  anger,  of  great  kindness, 
Psal.  103.  8.  He  will  not  alwayes  chide,  neither  keepe  his  anger  for  evci. 
9.  As  high  as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  so  great  is  his  mercy  towards 
them  thatfeare  him,  11.  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hath 
he  removed  our  sins  from  us,  12.     Though  Cain  cry  out  in  the  anguish  of  his 
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soule,  My  punishment  is  greater  then  I  can  bear,  'tis  not  so ;  Thou  liest  Cain 
(saith  Austin);  Gods  mercy  is  greater  then  thy  sins.     His  mercy  is  above  all 
his  workes,  Psal.  145.  9.  able  to  satisfie  for  all  mens  sins,  antilutron,  1  Tim. 
2.  6.     His  mercy  is  a  panacea,  a  balsomc  for  an  afflicted  soule,  a  soveraign 
medicine,  an  alexipharmacum  for  all  sin,  a  charm  for  thedivel ;  his  mercy  was 
g^eat  to  Solomon,  to  Manasses,  to  Peter,  great  to  all  offenders,  and  whosoever 
thou  art,  it  may  be  so  to  thee.     For  why  should  God  bid  us  pray  (as  Austin 
infers)  Deliver  us  from  all  evil,  nisi  ipse  misericors  perseveraret,  if  he  did  not 
inteode  to  helpe  us?     He  therefore  that  ^doubts  of  the  remission  of  his  sins, 
denies  Gods  mercy,  and  doth  him  injury,  saith  Austin.   Yea,  but  thou  replyest, 
I  am  a  notorious  sinner ;  mine  offences  are  not  so  great  as  infinite.     Hear  Ful- 
gentius,  *  Gods  invincible  goodness  cannot  be  overcome  by  sin ;  his  infinite 
mercy  cannot  be  terminated  by  any :  the  multitude  of  his  mercy  is  equiva- 
lent to  his  magnitude.     Hear  J  Chrysostome,  Thy  malice  may  be  measured, 
but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  defined;  thy  malice  is  circumscribed,  his  mercies 
infinite.     As  a  drop  of  water  is  to  the  sea,  so  are  thy  misdeeds  to  his  mercy  ; 
nay",  there  is  no  such  proportion  to  be  given :  for  the  sea  thougli  great,  yet  may 
be  measured,  but  Gods  mercy  cannot  be  circumscribed.     Whatsoever  thy 
sins  be  then,  in  quantity  or  quality,  multitude  or  magnitude,  feare  them  not, 
distrust  not.     I  speak  not  this,  saith  ^  Chrysostome,  to  make  thee  secure  and 
negligent,  but  to  cheer  thee  up.    Yea,  but  thou  urgest  again,  I  have  little  com- 
fort of  this  which  is  said,  it  concerns  me  not :  Inanis  poenitentia  quam  sequens 
culpa  coinquinat ;  'tis  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  repent  and  doe  worse  then  ever 
I  did  before,  to  persevere  in  sin,  and  to  return  to  my  lusts  as  a  dog  to  his 
vomit,  or  a  swine  to  the  mire  :  ^  to  what  end  is  it  to  ask  forgiveness  of  my  sins, 
and  vet  daily  to  sin  again  and  again,  to  do  evil  out  of  an  habit?     I  daily  and 
hourly  offende  in  thought,  worde,  and  deed;  in  a  relapse  by  mineowne  weakness 
and  wilfulness;  my  bonus  Genius,  my  good  protecting  angel  is  gone,  I  am  fain 
from  that  I  was,  or  would  be,  worse  and  worse,  my  latter  end  is  worse  then 
my  beginning.     Siquotidie  peccas,  quotidie,  saith  Chrysostome,  pcenitentiam 
age.  If  thou  daily  offend,  daily  repent :  "^  if  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred,  an  hun- 
dred thousand  times ;  twice,  thrice,  an  hundred  thousand  times  repent.     As 
they  doe  by  an  old  house  that  is  out  of  rcpaire,  still  mend  some  part  or  other ; 
so  doe  by  thy  soule,  still  reform  some  vice,  repairc  it  by  repentance ;  call  to  him 
for  grace  and  thou  shalt  have  it ;  for  we  are  freely  justified  by  his  grace,  Rom. 
3.  *24.    If  thine  enemy  repent,  as  our  Saviour  enjoyned  Peter,  forgive  him  77 
times;  and  why  shouldstthou  thinke  God  will  not  forgive  thee?    Why  should 
the  enormity  of  thy  sins  trouble  thee  ?  God  can  doe  it,  he  will  doe  it.     My  con- 
science (saith  "  Anselm)  dictates  to  mc,  that  I  deserve  damnation,  my  repent- 
ance will  not  suffice  for  satisfaction  :  but  thy  mercy,  0  Lord,  quite  over- 
comes all  my  transgressions.     The  gods  once  (as  the  poets  fain)  with  a  gold 
chain  would  pull  Jupiter  out  of  heaven,  but  they  all  together  could  not  stirr  him, 
and  yet  he  could  draw  and  turne  them  as  he  would  himselfe;  maugrc  all  the 
force  and  fury  of  these  infernal  fiends  and  crying  sins,  his  grace  is  sufficient. 
Confer  the  debt  and  the  payment ;  Christ  and  Adam ;  sin  and  the  cure  of  it ; 
the  disease  and  the  medicine;  confer  the  sicke  man  to  the  physician,  and  thou 
ahalt  soon  perceive  that  his  power  is  infinitely  beyond  it.     God  is  better  able, 
as  ®  Bernard  informeth  us,  to  hrlpe,  then  sin  to  do  us  hurt;  Christ  is  better 
able  to  aavfi,  then  the  divcl  to  destroy,     •*  If  he  be  a  skilful  physician,  as  Ful- 

k  Magnam  injurlam  Deo  f&dt,  qui  diffidit  de  ejun  misericordi).  '  BoniUs  Invicti  non  rlncitur ;  iuflnlti 

alMrlcoidlA  non  finftur.  t  Horn.  S.  de  po-nltenUA.    Tiia  qnidem  malitla  mensunun  habet ;  Dei  autem 

»laerlconHa  mcnsuratn  non  hab«t.    'fua  malitia  drcnmsciipto  est,  ftc.    Pelagus,  etol  mn|n)uni,  mennunun 
lubet  {  Dei  autem,  &c.         ^  Non  ut  dealdiores  tos  fadam,  Kd  nt  alacriorm  reddam.  '  Pro  peccatia  w- 

■buB  poocere,  et  mala  de  novo  Iterare.  *  Hi  bill  ai  ter,  n\  centfes,  w\  centiea  milUw,  toties  p<rnitenUjun 

aae.         *  Conadnitfa  mea  meruit  damnationem,  pcenitentia  non  auffldt  ad  aatisfactlonem  :  aetl  tua  miseri- 
,  aapcrat  omnem  otfenaioncm.  *  Bf  ulto  efllcador  CbrtaU  mora  in  bonum,  quim  pcccata  nmtn  * 

Chrlrtaii  poientior  ad  saW.  ndum,  quam  demon  ad  perdendnro.       p  Peritui  m«4l<ns  potent  oar 
!j  Mi  mbeiicora,  vult. 
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gentiug  addeSy  he  a«n  cure  all  diseates ;  tf  mercifully  he  will.     Non  est  per- 
fecta  hanita%  a  qud  non  omnis  malitia  vincitury  hia  goodness  is  not  absolute 
and  perfect,  if  it  be  not  able  to  overcome  all  malice.     Submit  thy  selfe  unto 
him,  as  Saint  Austin  adviseth,  ^  he  hnoweth  best  whai  he  doth ;  and  be  not  so 
much  pleased  when  he  sustains  thee,  as  patient  when  he  corrects  thee ;  he  is 
omnipotent y  and  can  cure  all  diseases  when  he  sees  his  owns  time.     He  looket 
down  from  heaven  upon  earth,  that  he  may  hear  the  mourning  of  prisoners, 
and  deliver  the  children  of  death,  Psal.  102,  19,  2Q.  and  though  our  sins  be 
H$  red  as  scarlet,  he  can  make  them  as  white  as  snow^  ^say,  1.18.     Doubt 
not  of  this,  or  aske  how  it  shall  be  done ;  he  is  all-sufEcient  that  promiseth ; 
qui  fecit  mundum  de  immundo,  saith  Chrysostome,  he  hath  made  a  fiure  world 
of  naught,  can  do  this  and  much  more  for  his  part ;  doe  thou  onely  beleeve, 
trust  iu  him,  rely  on  him,  be  penitent  and  heartily  sorry  for  thy  sins.     Repent- 
anoe  is  a  soveraign  remedy  for  all  sins,  a  spiritual!  wing  to  ereare  us,  a  charm 
]  1    for  our  miseries,  a  protecting  amulet  to  expell  sins  venome,  an  attractive  load- 
\  j    stone  to  draw  Gods  mercy  and  graces  unto  us.   >  Peccalum  vulnus,  pceniientia 
medicinam;  sin  made  the  breach,  repentance  must  helpe  it;  howsoever  thine 
ofiencecame  by  errour,  sloath,  obstinacy,  ignorance,  exitur  per patnitentiam, 
this  is  the  sole  meanes  to  be  relieved.     *  Hence  comes  our  hope  of  safety ,  by  this 
alone  sinners  are  saved,  God  is  provoked  to  mercy.     This  unlooseth  all  thai  is 
bound,  enlightneth  darkness,  mends  that  is  broken,  puts  life  to  that  which  was 
desperately  dying :  makes  no  respect  of  offences,  or  of  persons.     *■  This  doth 
not  repell  a  fornicator,  reject  a  drunkard,  resist  a  proude  fellow,  turn  away 
an  idolater,  but  entertains  all,  communicates  it  selfe  to  all.     Who  persecuted 
the  church  more  then  Paul,  ofiended  more  then  Peter  ?  and  yet  by  repentance 
(saith  Chrysologus)  they  got  both  magistenum  et  ministerium  sanctitatis,  the 
magistery  of  holiness.     The  prodigall  son  went  far,  but  by  repentance  he  came 
home  at  last.     °  This  alone  will  turn  a  woolf  into  a  sheep,  mcUie  a  publican  a 
preacher,  turn  a  thome  into  an  olive,  make  a  deboshed  fellow  religious,  a 
blasphemer  sing  H alleluia,  make  Alexander  the  copper-smith  truly  devout, 
make  a  divel  a  saint;  "and  him  that  polluted  his  mouth  with  calumnies, 
lying,  swearing  and  filthy  tunes  and  tones,  to  purge  his  throat  with  divine 
psalms.     Repentance  will  effect  prodigious  cures,  make  a  stupend  metamor- 
phosis.    An  hauk  came  into  the  ark,  and  went  out  again  an  hauk ;  a  lyon 
came  in,  went  out  a  lyon ;  a  bear,  a  bear;  a  woolf  a  woolf;  but  if  an  hiuk 
come  into  this  sacred  temple  of  repentance,  he  will  go  forth  a  dove,  (saith 
^  Chrysostome)  a  woolf  go  out  a  sheep,  a  lyon  a  lamb.  *•  This  gives  sight  to  the 
blind,  legs  to  the  lame,  cures  all  diseases,  confers  grace,  expels  vice,  inserts 
vertue,  comforts  and  fortifies  the  soule.  Shall  i  say,  let  thy  sin  be  what  it  will, 
do  but  repent,  it  is  sufficient?     ^  Quem pcenitet  peccdsse, pane  est  innocens. 
Tis  true  mdeed  and  all  sufficient  this ;  tney  do  confess,  if  they  could  repent, 
but  they  are  obdurate,  they  have  cauterized  consciences,  they  are  in  a  repro- 
bate sense,they  cannot  thinke  a  good  thought,  they  cannot  hope  for  grace,pniy, 
beleeve,  repent,  or  be  sorry  for  their  sins,  they  finde  no  griefe  for  sin  in  tliein- 
[  selves,  but  rather  a  delight,  no  groaning  of  spirit,  but  are  carryed  headlong  to 
:  I  {  their  owne  destruction,  heaping  wrath  to  themselves  aaainst  the  day  of  wrath, 
Rom.  2.  5.     Tis  a  grievous  case  this  I  do  yeeld,  and  yet  not  to  be  despaired 
of;  God  of  his  bounty  and  mercy  cals  all  to  repentance,  Rom.  2.  4.  thou 
maist  be  called  at  length,  restored,  taken  to  his  grace  as  the  thiefe  upon  the 

1 0mnipotent!  medico  noUus  languor  InnnabUis  occonit :  tn  tantum  docerl  te  tiiie,  mamim  ^im sere* 
pelle:  norit  ooid agat{  non  tantum  delecteria  cum  foret,  sed  toleres  cum aecai.  'Chrys.  bom. 3^  de 

E'\  ■  Spes  Mlutia  per  quam  peccatorea  aalvantur.  Deua  ad  raiaericordiam  prorocatur.  lafalor.  Oanii 

tu  aolvity  contrita  aaaaa,  contoaa VoxMaa,  deav^nA  anlmaa.  *  Chrya.  hom.  h.  Non  fiaruitalaif 

ty'oon  ebrium  aTerUt,  turn  suoeibum  Tev^V^^,  T«m  w«tiax>»  V&sftaions&^iBAii  aduitenun,  aed  oouks  n«< 
dplt,  omnibua  communkai.  *  C^unja.  \unn.  b .  ^  <)}A  Xmsv^Xska  «N^V&KB^A  li&wsnsAs&VMs^S&gMniJt  oa.  diftaii 
Armnia anJmuin  DornbU.  *  Hom.  b.  ItrtxtA^x  XAt  ^vvia  %lCK^\^^««cs^xas&fv«l\v^\T^«il.5^6^^^ 

c^wdltur,  &c.     *^«Omiiet\MiguoT«»»ai»i,c»c\»NVaum,^u«^»«t«»»m,^[y»^  -'« — - 
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cross,  at  the  last  hour,  as  Mary  Magdalen  and  many  other  sinners  have  been, 
that  were  buryed  in  sin.  God  (saith  '  Fulgentius)  is  delighted  in  the  conversion 
of  a  sinner f  he  sets  no  time ;  prolixitas  temporis  Deo  non  prasjudicat^aut 
gravitas  peccati,  deferring  of  time  or  grievousness  of  sin  doe  not  prejudicate 
his  grace ;  things  past  and  to  come  are  all  one  to  liiro  as  present,  'tis  never  too 
late  to  repent.  *  This  heaven  of  repentance  is  still  open  for  all  distressed 
soules :  and  howsoever  as  yet  no  signes  appear,  thou  maist  repent  in  good  time. 
Hear  a  comfortable  speech  of  S^.  Austin  ;  ^  Whatsoever  thou  shalt  doe^  how 
great  a  sinner  soever ^  thou  art  yet  living ;  if  God  would  not  helpe  thee,  he 
would  surely  take  thee  away ;  but  in  sparing  thy  life^  he  gives  thee  leasure, 
and  invites  thee  to  repentance.  Howsoever  as  yet,  I  say,  thou  perccivost  no 
fruit,  no  feeling,  findest  no  likelihood  of  it  in  thy  selfe,  patiently  abide  the  Lords 
good  leasure,  despaire  not,  or  thinke  thou  art  a  reprobate ;  he  came  to  call  sin- 
ners to  repentance,  Luke  5.  32.  of  which  number  thou  art  one ;  he  came  to 
call  thee,  and  in  his  time  will  surely  call  thee.  And  although  as  yet  thou  hast 
no  inclination  to  pray,  to  repent,  thy  faith  be  cold  and  deed,  and  thou  wholy 
averse  from  all  divine  functions,  yet  it  may  revive ;  as  trees  are  dead  in  winter 
but  flourish  in  the  spring :  these  vertucs  may  lye  hid  in  thee  for  the  present,  yet 
hereafter  shew  themselves,  and  peradventure  already  bud,  howsoever  thou  dost 
not  perceive  it.  Tis  Satans  policy  to  plead  against,  suppress  and  aggravate, 
to  conceal  those  sparkes  of  &ith  in  thee.  Thou  dost  not  belceve  thou  saist,  yet 
thou  wouldst  beleeve  if  thou  couldst,  *tis  thy  desire  to  belceve ;  then  pray, 
^  Lord  help  my  unbelief e  :  and  hereafter  thou  shalt  certainly  beleeve  :  ^  dabi- 
iur  sitienti^  it  shall  be  given  to  him  that  thirsteth.  Thou  canst  not  yet  repent, 
hereafter  thou  shalt ;  a  blacke  cloud  of  sin  as  yet  obnubilates  tliy  soule,  ter- 
rifies thy  conscience,  but  this  cloud  may  conceive  a  rain-bow  at  the  last,  and 
be  quite  dissipated  by  repentance.  Be  of  good  cheer ;  a  child  is  rationall  in 
power,  not  in  act;  and  so  art  thou  penitent  in  affection,  though  not  yet  in  action. 
^18  thy  desire  to  please  Grod,  to  be  heartily  sorry ;  comfort  thy  selie,  no  time 
is  overpast,  'tis  never  too  late.  A  desire  to  repent,  is  repentance  it  sclfe,  though 
Dot  in  nature,  yet  in  Gods  acceptance ;  a  willing  mindc  is  suflicient,  Blessed 
are  thry  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness.  Mat.  5.  6.  He  that  is 
destitute  of  Gods  grace,  and  wishcth  for  it,  shall  have  it.  The  Lord  (saith 
David,  Psal.  10.  17)  tuill  hear  the  desire  of  the  poor,  that  is,  of  such  as  arc 
in  distress  of  body  and  minde.  'Tis  true  thou  canst  not  as  yet  grieve  for  thy 
sin,  thou  hast  no  feeling  of  faith,  I  ycekl ;  yet  canst  thou  grieve  thou  dost  not 
grieve?  It  troubles  thee,  I  am  sure,  thine  heart  should  be  so  impenitent  and 
hard,  thou  wouldst  have  it  otherwise ;  *tis  thy  desire  to  grieve,  to  repent  and 
belceve.  Thou  lovest  Gods  children  and  saints  in  the  mean  time,  hatost  them 
not,  persecutest  them  not,  but  rather  wishest  thy  selfe  a  true  professor,  to  be  as 
they  are,  as  thou  thy  selfe  hast  been  heretofore :  which  is  an  evident  token  thou 
art  in  no  such  desperate  case.  Tis  a  good  signe  of  thy  conversion,  thy  sins 
are  pardonable,  thou  art,  or  shalt  surely  be  reconciled.  The  Lord  is  neer  them 
that  are  of  a  contrite  hearty  Luke  4.  18.  •  A  true  desire  of  mercy  in  the 
want  of  mercy,  is  mercy  it  selfe ;  a  desire  of  grace  in  the  want  of  grace,  is 
grace  it  selfe;  a  constant  and  earnest  desire  to  beleeve,  repent,  and  to  l)e  re- 
conciled to  God,  if  it  be  in  a  touched  heart,  is  an  acceptation  of  God,  a 
reconciliation,  faith  and  repentance  it  selfr.  For  it  is  not  thy  faith  and  re- 
pentance, as  ^Chrysostome  truly  ti^acheth,  that  is  available,  but  Gods  mercy 
that  is  annexed  to  it ;  he  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed  :  so  that  I  conciutic  to 

*  Dclcctatar  Deuii  conTmlone  peccmtorii}  omne  tempas  rlUe  ronrenifoiil  drpntattir  i  pro  pnrnratihnii  h«- 
tealar  lam  prvteiiU  quam  futura.  •  Aiuttn.  M«inp«r  panltcnU*  porUm  apertut  cat  ne  flmncmniu. 

^QoAeiinld  Roeriii,  qasntnincunqne  pccrarerli,  aohiir  In  vltA  ra,  nndc  te  omnfno  al  mnan*  t«  nnliot  l>caii, 
•oftrrat  {  parccndo  clamat  iit  rakfaa,  ftr.         '  Uatth.  ft.  '£S.  *  ller.  T2. 17.  '  Abrrncthy,  l^rklra. 

'Non  est  pttnlCentla,  mmI  iHri  mlarnronlia  annrxa. 
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feel  in  ourselves  the  want  of  grace,  and  to  be  grieved  for  it,  is  grace  it  aelfe. 
I  am  troubled  with  feare  my  sins  are  not  forgiven,  careless  objects;  but 
Bradford  answers,  they  are ;  for  Ood  hath  given  thee  a  penitent  and  beleev- 
ing  hearty  that  is,  an  heart  which  desireth  to  repent  and  belecve  ;  for  such 
a  one  is  taken  of  him  {he  accepting  the  will  for  the  deed)  for  a  truly  peni- 
tent and  beleeving  heart. 

All  this  is  true  thou  replyest,  but  yet  it  concerns  not  thee ;  'tis  verified  in 
ordinary  ofienders,  in  common  sins,  but  thine  are  of  an  higher  strain,  even 
against  the  Holy  Ghost  himselfe,  irremissible  sins,  sins  of  the  first  magnitude, 
written  with  a  pen  of  iron,  engraven  with  the  point  of  a  diamond.     Thou  art 
worse  then  a  Pagan,  Infidel,  Jewe,  or  Turke,  for  thou  art  an  apostate  and  more, 
thou  hast  voluntarily  blasphemed,  renounced  God,  and  all  religion,  thou  art 
worse  then  Judas  himselfe,  or  they  that  crucified  Christ :  for  they  did  ofiende 
out  of  ignorance,  but  thou  hast  thought  in  thine  heart  there  is  no  God.   Tboa 
hast  given  thy  soule  to  the  divel,  as  witches  and  conjurers  doe,  explicite  and 
implicite,  by  compact,  band,  and  obligation  (a  desperate,  a  fearfull  case)  to 
satisfie  thy  lust,  or  to  be  revenged  of  thine  enemies ;  thou  didst  never  pray, 
come  to  church,  hear,  reade,  or  doe  any  divine  duties  with  any  devotion,  but 
tor  formality  and  fashion  sake,  with  a  kinde  of  reluctancie;  'twas  troublesome 
and  painfull  to  thee  to  performe  any  such  thing,  prater  voluntatem,  agaiust 
thy  will.    Thou  never  mad'st  any  conscience  of  lying,  swearing,  bearing  ^dse 
witness,  murder,  adultery,  bribery,  oppression,  thefte,  drunkenness,  idolatrie, 
but  hast  ever  done  all  duties  for  feare  of  punishment,  as  they  were  most  advan- 
tageous, and  to  thine  owne  ends,  and  committed  all  such  nototrious  sios, 
with  an  extraordinary  delight,  hating  that  thou  shouldest  love,  and  loving  that 
thou  shouldest  hate.    In  stead  of  faith,  feare  and  love  of  God,  repentance,  &c. 
blasphemous  thoughts  have  been  ever  harboured  in  his  minde,  even  against 
God  himselfe,  the  blessed  Trinitie :  the  ^  Scripture  false,  rude,  harsh,  imme- 
thodicall :  heaven,  hell,  resurrection,  meer  toyes  and  fables,  ^  incredible,  im- 
possible, absurd,  vaine,  ill  contrived ;  religion,  policie  and  humane  invention, 
to  keep  men  in  obedience ;  or  for  profit,  invented  by  priests  and  law -givers  to 
that  purpose.     If  there  be  any  such  supream  power  he  takes  no  notice  of  our 
doings,  hears  not  our  prayers,  regardeth  them  not,  will  not,  cannot  helpe ;  or 
else  he  is  partiall,  an  excepter  of  persons,  authour  of  sin,  a  cruell,  a  destructive 
God,  to  create  our  soules,  and  destinate  them  to  eternall  damnation  ;  to  make 
us  worse  then  our  dogs  and  horses.     Why  doth  he  not  govern  things  better, 
protect  good  men,  root  out  wicked  livers?  why  do  they  prosper  and  flourish? 

as  she  raved  in  the  *  tragedy pellices  ccelum  tenent,  there  they  shine,  Sttas- 

que  Perseus  aureas  Stellas  habet.  where  is  his  providence  I  how  appears  it  ? 

Marmoreo  Lfcinus  tumulo  Jacet,  at  Cato  panro, 
PomponiuB  nollo;  quia  putet  ease  Deoa  ? 

Why  doth  he  suffer  Turkes  to  overcome  Christians,  the  enemy  to  triumph 
over  his  church,  Paganisme  to  domineer  in  all  places  as  it  doth,  heresies  to 
multiply,  such  enormities  to  be  committed,  and  so  many  such  bloudy  wars, 
murders,  massacres,  plagues,  ferall  diseases  ?  why  doth  he  not  make  us  all 
good,  able,  sound  ?  why  makes  he  J  venomous  creatures,  rockes,  sands, 
deserts,  this  earth  it  selfe  the  muckhill  of  the  world,  a  prison,  an  house 
of  correction  ?  ^  Mentimur  regnare  Jovem,  S^c.  with  many  such  horrible  and 
execrable  conceits,  not  tit  to  be  uttered ;  terribilia  de  fide^  horribilia  de 
Divinitate,  They  cannot,  some  of  them,  but  thinke  evil;  they  are  com- 
pelled  volentes   nolentes,   to   blaspheme,    especially    when    they    come  to 

f  Caeciliua  MlnuUo.  Omnia  lata  Sgmenta  male  aann  religionla,  et  ioepta  solatia  a  poeUs  tnventa,  tcI  ah 
mIUs  ub  commodum,  supenUUoaa  m^teTVa,  &c.  ^  Theae  temptations  and  objectiona  are  well  amwered 

In  John  DowmtaoB  ChriaUan  wmrfaie .       ^  ^tiec&.       ^ N\(i.  Cwoiv*^**^^^^  ^^V •  ^<    Atheia.  Triumphat.  et  c.  2. 
md  argumtDium  13.  ubi  plum.    S\  De^u  \>OTvua,  xuv^e  co\>\\&,  V.c.      ^ \AMr«xi. 
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church  and  pray,  reade,  &c.  such  fowl  and  prodigious  su^estions  come  into 
iheir  bearis.  |,  '. 

Tliese  are  aboininublc,uni4peakable  offences,  and  most  opposite  to  God ,  ten-  r  \ 
lationes  fcedee  it  impia;  vel  in  this  c^,  he  or  they  that  shall  be  tempted  and  i  /  t 
so  afTected,  must  know,  that  no  man  living  is  free  from  such  thoughts  in  part, 
or  at  some  times ;  tlie  most  divine  spirits  have  been  so  tempted  in  some  sort ; 
evil  custome,  omission  of  holy  exercises,  ill  company,  idleness,  solitariness, 
melancholy,  or  depraved  nature,  and  the  divel  is  still  ready  to  corrupt,  trouble, 
and  divert  our  soules ;  to  suggest  such  blasphemous  thoughts  into  our  phan- 
tasies, ungodly,  profane,  monstrous  and  wicked  conceits.  If  they  come  from 
Satan,  they  are  more  speedy,  fearfuU  and  violent,  the  parties  cannot  avoid 
them  :  they  are  more  frequent,  I  say,  and  monstrous  when  they  come  ;  for  the 
divel  he  is  a  spirit,  and  hath  meanes  and  opportunitie  to  mingle  himselfe  with 
our  spirits,  and  sometimes  more  slily,  sometimes  more  abruptly  and  openly, 
to  suggest  such  divelish  thoughts  into  our  hearts.  He  insults  and  domineers 
in  melancholy  distempered  phantasies  and  persons  especially  ;  melancholy  is 
balnteum  diaboli,  as  Serapio  holds,  the  divels  bath,  and  invites  him  to  come 
to  it.  As  a  sicke  man  frets,  raves  in  his  fits,  speakes  and  doth  he  knows 
not  vf  hat,  the  divel  violently  compelssuch  crazed  soules,  to  thiuke  such  damned 
thoughts  against  their  wils ;  they  cannot  but  do  it :  sometimes  more  conti- 
nuate,  or  by  fits,  he  takes  his  advantage,  as  the  subject  is  less  able  to  resist; 
he  a^^ravates,  extenuates,  aiErmes,  denies,  damnea,  confounds  the  spirits, 
troubles  heart,  braine,  humors,  organs,  senses,  and  wholly  domineers  in 
their  imaginations.  If  they  proceed  from  themselves,  such  thoughts,  they 
arc  remiss  and  moderate,  not  so  violent  and  monstrous,  not  so  frequent. 
The  divel  commonly  suggests  things  opposite  to  nature,  opposite  to  God 
and  his  word,  impious,  absurd,  such  as  a  man  would  never  of  himselfe,  or 
could  not  conceive,  tliey  strike  terrour  and  horrour  into  the  parties  owne 
heart.  For  if  he  or  they  be  asked  whether  they  do  approve  of  such  like 
thoughts  or  no,  tliey  answer  (and  their  owne  soules  truely  dictate  as  much) 
they  abhor  them  as  hell  and  the  divel  himselfe,  they  would  fain  thiuke  other- 
wise if  they  could ;  he  hath  tliought  otherwise,  and  with  all  his  soule  desires 
so  to  thinkc  again  ;  he  doth  resist,  and  hath  some  good  motions  intennixt 
now  and  tlien  :  so  that  such  blasphemous,  impious,  unclean  thoughts,  are 
not  his  owne,  but  the  divels  ;  they  proceed  not  from  him,  but  from  a  crazed 
phantasie,  distempered  humors,  blacke  fumes  which  offend  his  braine ;  '  they 
arc  thy  crosses,  the  divels  sins,  and  he  shall  answer  for  tliem ;  he  dotn 
enlbrce  thee  to  doe  that  which  thou  dost  abhor,  and  didst  never  give  con- 
sent to :  and  altliough  he  hath  sometimes  so  slily  set  upon  thee,  and  so  far 
prevailed,  as  to  make  thee,  in  some  sort,  to  assent  to  such  wicked  thoughts, 
to  delight  in  them,  yet  they  have  not  proceeded  from  a  confirmed  will  in 
thee,  but  are  of  tliat  nature  which  thou  dost  afterwards  reject  and  abhor. 
Therefore  be  not  overmuch  troubled  and  dismaid  with  such  kinde  of  sug- 
gestions, at  least  if  they  please  thee  not;  because  they  are  not  thy  personall 
sins,  for  which  thou  shalt  incur  the  wrath  of  God,  or  his  displeasure  :  con- 
temne,  neglect  them,  let  them  go  as  they  come,  strive  not  too  violently,  <x 
trouble  thy  selfe  too  much,  but  as  our  Saviour  said  to  Satan  in  like  case, 
Bay  thou,  Avoid  Satan,  I  detest  thee  and  them.  Satanie  est  mala  ingerere, 
(saith  Austin)  nostrum  non  contenlire  :  as  Satan  labours  to  suggest,  to 
must  we  strive  not  to  give  consent,  and  it  will  be  sufficient:  the  more 
anxious  and  solicitous  thou  art,  the  more  perplexed,  the  more  thou  shall 
otlierwise  be  troubled,  and  entangled.  Besides,  they  must  know  this,  all 
■o  molested  and  distempered,  that  although  these  lie  most  execrable  and 
grievous  sins,  they  are  pardonable  yet,  through  Gods  mercy  and  goodnesa 
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they  may  be  forpven,  if  they  be  penitent  and  sorry  for  them 

contos$«'tli,  Rum.  7.  19.     He  did  not  the  gond  he  would  > 

which  he  would  not  doe  ;  'tis  not  /,  but  sin  that  dwelleth  in  n 

but  Satans  sufr^cstions,  his  crafl  and  subtilty,  his  malice :  < 

then  if  tlioii  Xte  penitent  and  grieved,  or  desirous  to  be  so,  t 

shall  nut  Ur  laid  to  thy  charge.     Gods  mercy  is  above  ail  si 

dtv  nut  Hnullv  contenme,  witbbut  doubt  thou  shalt  be  saved. 

against  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  he  that  wilfully  and  finally  re 

and  cvutcmncth  him  and  his  word  to  the  last,  without  which 

tion  ;  from  which  grievous  sin,  God  of  his  infinite  mercy  a 

hold  ot*  tlii»  to  1>c  tliv  comfort,  and  meditate  witliall  on  God 

pray,  tn  ri'pi'nt,  to  be  renewed  in  minde,  keep  thine  heart  101 

Pni%-.  4.  0.1.  resist  the  divel  and  he  will  flye  from  thee,  pc 

uiitn  the  Liml  with  sorrowful  Hannah,  pray  continually,  as 

as  David  did,  Psal.  1 .  meditate  on  his  law  day  and  night. 

\>i.   but   this   meditation   is    that  that  mars  all ;  and 

many  men  far  worse,  misconceiving  ail  they  reade  or  hes 

oviithruw.     Tlie  more  they  search  and  reade  Scriptures,  0 

tho  more  thoy  puzle  themselves ;  as  a  bird  in  a  net,  the  i 

tuni;leil   and   pn^ci  pita  ted    into  this  preposterous  gulf,     il 

butfrw  are  choseti.  Mat.  20.  16.  and  22.  14.  with  such  lik 

ture  niisinteq>reted,  strike  them  with  horrour ;  they  doubt 

thi'v  Iv  of  tliis  numlxT  or   no.     Gods  etemall  decree    1 

al«KiIuto  rcprvlnition,  and  such  fatall  tables  they  form  to 

and   inipiiiLTt'  n|x>n  this  rocke  of  despair.     How  shall  th 

thi'ir  ssiKaticn.  by  what  signes?     If  the  righteous  scarcet 

shall  the  ungotlltf  and  sinners  appear?  1  Pet.  4.  18.     W 

S»i-.Mm>n.  wlutlior  he  be  elect?     This  grindes  their  soule 

distHTu  tlu'v  aro  not  reprobates?     But  I  say  again,  how 

thrv  Mv  !     \'um\  the  (iivcl  can  be  no  certainty,  for  he  i 

Uu:i»n:iij: :   If  hv  suirucsl  any  siicli  thine:,  as  too  frequeni 

him  as  a  iUvt'ivir.  uii  rnt.  my  of  humane  kind  ;  dispute  not 

credit  to  him.  ol.stinatelv  refuse  him,  as  S*.  Aulhonv  did 

\ili"i:i  ilu'  «iivoI  s»'i  upon  in  sovcrali  shapes;  or  as  the  coll 

l»y  h:iJi.      1\  r  uhon  tiio  divrl  tempted  him  with  the  wea^ 

aiitl  told  liim  ho  ctniUl  not  be  saved,  as  l^einj::  ignorant  i 

rrhLrioii  :  ami   urj:od   him  moreover  to   know   what   he  b 

tlio!iu:lit  of  such  and   such   points  and   mysteries:  the  c( 

U'lrrxiti  as  the  cluirch  did;  but  wliat  (said  the  divel  agaii 

U'leove  ?  as  I  iloe  (said  the  collier)  and  what's  that  thou 

church  dt>th.  ^'o.  when  the  divel  could,  get  no  other  an 

If  S.itaii  summon  thi*e  to  answer,  send  him  to  Christ:  he 

protector    a^rainst    eniell   death,  raging   sin,   that   roarinj 

rightODusness,  thy  saviour,  and  thy  life.     Though  he  saj 

the  number  of  the  elect,  a  reprobate,  forsaken  of  Gwl,  hoi 

hie  Ttiftrus  ahenrus  csio,  let  this  \)C  as  a  bulwark, 

defen<l  thee,  stay  thy  selfe  in  that  certainty  of  faith;  let  tl 

CHRIST  will  protect  thoe,  vindicate  thee,  tliou  art  one  of 

triumph  over  the  law,  vanipiish  deatli,  overcome  the  divel, 

If  he  say  thou  art  n<»ne  of  the  elect,  no  Meevcr,  reject  hii 

hast  thought  otherwise,  and  maist  so  be  resolved  again ; 

this   perswasinn    cannot    come   from   the   divel,   antl    mu< 

grounded    fioni   thv  selfe:   men  are   Ivais,  and   whv  shouk 
'  •  •  • 

"■HrintningiiH.  Noiuo  iu>ct'al  in  Spiritinn  SHnctiini,  nieii  qui  liiKUiti-r  ct  votn 
riirii(/ii(>  it  I'jiis  vorlmin  cxtr- '  "'"'miU, *\uc  \\\w  uwlU  aulun  ;  a  i|Uo  i:c(.rii(o  li 

C  hristuH.    Allien.  ^ 
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A  denying  Peter,  a  persecuting  Paul,  an  adulterous  cruell  David,  have  been  re- 
ceived; ao  apoBtate  Solomon  may  be  converted;  no  sia  at  all  but  impeni- 
tency  can  give  testimony  of  finall  reprobation.  Why  shouldcat  thou  then  dis- 
trust, misdoubt  tliy  selfe,  upon  what  ground,  what  suspition  ?  lliia  opinion 
alone  ol'  particularity  ?  Against  that,  and  for  the  certainty  of  election  and  sal- 
vation on  the  other  aide,  see  Gods  good  will  towards  men  ;  hear  how  generally 
his  ^ace  is  proposed  to  him,  and  him,  and  them,  each  man  in  particular,  and 
to  all.  1  Tim.  2.  4.  Ood  witi  that  all  men  be  saved,  and  came  to  the  know- 
Udije  of  the  truth.  Tis  an  universell  promise,  God  tent  not  hit  Son  info  the 
world  to  coTidemne  the  morld,  but  that  through  him  the  world  might  be  saved. 
John  3.  IT.  He  then  that  acknowledgeth  himselfe  a  man  in  the  world,  must 
likewise  acknowledge  he  is  of  that  number  that  is  to  be  saved  :  Ezek.  33.  11. 
/  will  not  the  deathrof  a  tinner,  but  that  he  repent  and  live  :  But  thou  art  a 
sinner,  therefore  be  wills  not  thy  death.  Thit  it  the  will  of  him  that  tent  me, 
thai  every  man  that  beleeveth  in  the  Son,  thould  have  teerlaating  life,  John, 
6.  40.  He  would  have  no  man  perith,  but  all  come  to  repentance,  2  Pet.  3. 
9.  Besides  remission  of  sins  is  to  be  preached,  not  to  a  fcwe,  but  universally 
to  all  men.  Qoe  therefore  and  tell  ell  naliait,  bapliziag  them,  ^c.  Matth. 
38.  19.  Goe  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gosjiel  to  every  creaturt, 
Markl6.15.  Now  there  cannot  be  cootiadictory  wils  in  God ;  he  will  have 
all  saved,  and  not  all ;  how  can  this  stand  together  ?  be  secure  then,  bclecve, 
trust  in  him,  hope  well  and  be  saved.  Yea  that's  the  main  matter,  how  shall 
1  belceve  or  discern  my  security  from  carnall  presumption  ?  my  faith  is  weake 
and  faint;  I  want  those  signes  and  fruits  of  sanctification,  "sorrow  for  sin, 
tliirsting  for  grace,  groanings  of  the  spirit,  love  of  Christians  as  Christians, 
avoiding  occasion  of  sin,  endeavour  of  new  obedience,  charity,  love  of  God, 
perseveraoce.  Tliough  these  signes  be  languishing  in  thee,  and  not  seated 
in  thine  heart,  thou  must  not  therefore  be  dejected  or  terrified  :  the  effects  of 
the  faith  and  spirit  are  not  yet  so  fully  felt  in  thee ;  conclude  not  therefore 
thou  art  a  reprobate,  or  doubt  of  thine  election  ;  because  the  elect  themselves 
arc  without  them,  before  their  conversion.  Thou  maist  in  the  Lords  good  time 
be  converted,  some  are  called  at  the  1  \^  hour :  Use,  I  say,  the  meancs  of  thy 
conversion,  expect  the  Lords  leasure,  if  not  yet  called,  pray  than  maist  be,  or 
at  least  wish  and  desire  thou  maist  be. 

Notwitiistandiiig  ail  this  which  might  be  said  to  this  effect,  to  ease  their 
afflicted  mindes,  and  what  comforte  our  best  divines  can  afford  in  this  case, 
Zancliius,  Bcza,  &c.  this  furious  curiosity,  needless  specuiation,  fruitless  me- 
ditation about  election,  reprobation,  fix^'wiil,  grace,  such  places  of  scripture 
preposterously  conceived,  torment  still,  and  crucific  the  soules  of  too  many, 
and  set  all  the  world  together  by  the  eares.  To  avoid  which  inconveniences, 
and  to  settle  their  distressed  mindes,  to  mitigate  those  divine  aphorismes, 
(though  in  another  extream  some)  our  late  Arminians  have  revived  that  plau- 
sible doctrine  of  universal  grace,  which  many  fathers,  our  late  Lutheran  and 
moderne  Papists  do  still  maintain,  that  we  have  free  wi!)  of  ourselves,  and  that 
rrace  is  common  to  all  that  will  beleeve.  Same  again,  though  less  orthodox- 
icall,  wiU  have  a  far  greater  part  saved  then  shall  be  damned,  (as  "Cecliua 
SecunduB  stifly  matntams  in  hts  book,  De  amplitvdine  regni  catestit,  or  some 
impostour  under  his  name)  bealorum  numerut  mullo  major  quam  damnato- 
nm.  'He  calls  that  other  tenent  of  speciall  '^ election  and  rtprobatiim,  a 
prajudicate,  envious  and  malitioui  opinion,  apt  to  draw  all  men  to  dctpera- 
tum.  Many  are  callfd,  few  choten,  S^.  He  opposeth  some  opposite  parts 
of  scripture  to  it.     Christ  came  into  the  world  to  save  tinnert,  ^c.     And 

r  Ub.  X.  M.  in.  FnMInU  nplnlo.  IiivWp 
«  Sk  lb(  Anltdotc  ta  f^uirlm,  Un.  3.  V 
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foure  especiall  arguments  he  produceth ;  one  from  Gods  power.     If  more  be 
damned  then  saved,  he  erroneously  concludes,  ''thedivel  hath  the  greater  so- 
veraigntie  :  for  what  is  power  but  to  protect  ?  and  majestie  consists  in  multi- 
tude.    If  the  divel  have  the  greater  part,  where  is  his  mercy ,  where  is  his 
power  ?  how  is  he  Deus  Optimus  Maximus,  misericors  ?  &c,  where  is  his 
greatness,  where  his  goodness'^.     He  proceeds,  *We  account  him  a  murderer 
that  is  accessary  onely,  or  doth  not  helpe  when  he  can ;  which  may  not  be 
supposed  of  God  without  great  offence ;  because  he  may  doe  what  he  will, 
and  is  otherwise  accessary ,  and  the  authour  of  sin.      The  nature  of  good  is  to 
be  communicated^  God  is  good,  and  will  not  then  be  contracted  in  his  good- 
ness :  for  how  is  he  the  Father  of  mercy  and  comforte,  if  his  good  concern 
but  a  few?     O  envious  and  unthankfull  men  to  think  otherwise!     ^  Why 
should  we  pray  to  God  that  are  Gentiles y  and  thanke  himrfor  his  mercies  and 
benefits,  that  hath  damned  us  all  innocuous  for  Adams  offence,  one  mans 
offence,  one  small  offence,  eating  of  an  apple ;  why  should  we  acknowledge 
him  for  our  govemour  that  hath  wholly  neglected  the  salvation  of  our  soules, 
contemned  us,  and  sent  no  prophets  or  instructors  to  teach  us,  as  he  hath 
done  to  the  Hebrewes  ?     So  Julian  the  apostate  objects.     Why  should  these 
Christians  (Cselius  urgeth)  reject  us  and  appropriate  God  unto  themselves? 
Deum  ilium  suum  unicum,  S^c.     But  to  return  to  our  forged  Ceelius.     At  last 
he  comes  to  that,  he  will  have  those  saved  that  never  heard  of,  or  beleeved  in 
Christ,  expuris  naturalibuSjVixth.  the  Pelagians,  and  proves  it  out  of  Origen  and 
others.      They  (saith  "  Origen)  that  never  heard  Gods  word,  are  to  be  excused 
for  their  ignorance  :  we  may  not  thinke  God  will  be  so  hard,  angry,  cruellor 
injust  as  to  condemne  any  man  indicta  causa.     They  alone  (he  holdes)  are  in 
the  state  of  damnation  that  refuse  Christs  mercy  and  grace,  when  it  is  offered. 
Many  worthy  Greekesand  Romans,  good  moral  honest  men,  that  kept  the  law 
of  Nature,  did  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  to  themselves,  are  as  certainly 
saved,  he  concludes,  as  they  were  that  lived  uprightly  before  the  law  of  Moses. 
They  were  acceptable  in  Gods  sight,  as  Job  was,  the  Magi,  the  queene  of  Sheba, 
Darius  of  Persia,  Socrates,  Aristides,  Cato,  Curius,  Tully,  Seneca,  and  many 
other  philosophers,  upright  livers,  no  matter  of  what  religion,  as  Cornelius,  out 
of  any  nation,  so  that  he  live  honestly,  call  on  God,  trust  in  him,  feare  him,  he 
shall  be  saved.     This  opinion  was  formerly  maintained  by  the  Valentinian  and 
Basiiedian  heretiques;  revived  of  late  in  ^  Turkic,  of  which  sect  Hustan  Bassa 
was  patron,  defended  by  ^Galeatius  Martins,  and  some  ancient  fathers;  and 
of  later  times  favoured  by  ^  Erasmus,  by  Zuinglius  in  exposit.fidei  ad  Regem 
Gallics,  whose  tenet  Bullinger  vindicates,  and  Gualter  approves  in  a  just 
apology,  with  many  arguments.     There  be  many  Jesuites  that  follow  these 
Calvinists  in  this  behalfe;  Franciscus'Buchsius  Moguntinus,  Andradius  CansiL 
Trident,  many  schoolmen  that  out  of  the  Rom.  2.  14,  15.  are  verily  perswaded 
that  those  good  workes  of  the  Gentiles  did  so  far  please  God,  that  they  might 
vitam  (Bternam  promcreri,  and  be  saved  in  the  end.     Sesellius,  and  Benedic- 
tus  Justinianus  in  his  Comment  on  the  first  of  the  Romans,  Mathias  Ditmarsh 
the  polititian,  with  many  others,  hold  a  mediocrity,  they  may  be  salute  non 
indigni,  but  they  will  not  absolutely  decree  it.     Hofmannus,  a  Lutheran  Pro- 
fessour  of  Helmstad,  and  many  of  his  followers,  with  most  of  our  church, 
and  papists  are  stifFe  against  it.     Franciscus  Collins  hath  fully  censured  all 
opinions  in  his  five  Books  de  Paganorum  animabus  post  mortem,  and  amply 

'  Potentior  est  Deo  diabolus,  et  mundl  princeps,  et  In  multltudine  hominnm  sitaest  majestas.        •  Hood. 

dda,  qui  non  snbvenit  quum  potest ;  hoc  de  Deo  sine  scelere  cogitari  non  potest,  utpote  qunm  qnod  mlt 

licet.    Boni  natura  communicflLii.    Bonus  Deus,  quomodo  misericordio*  pater,  Sec.        *  Vide  CyrlUum  lib.  4. 

adversus  Julianum.    Qui  potcrimus  iUi  gratiaa  agere,  qui  nobis  non  misit  Mwen  et  prophetas,  et  contemp* 

tit  bona  animarum  nostrarum  ?  "  Venia  danda  est  lis  qui  non  audlunt  ob  ignorantiam.    Non  est  tam 

Iniquusi  Judex  Deus  ut  quenquam  \nd\cl&  cau^  daxcvivare  veltt.    U  solum  damnantur,  qui  oblatam  Cliristi 

gratlAm  rejkluni.  •  Busbequlua  LotAocTvvaTvkx.^aXaV.to.  \.\.'i,        '^  CVtm.  Alex.  *  Pkulns  Jovius 

elog.  rir.  iUust. 
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dilated  this  question,  which  who  so  will  may  peruse.  But  to  return  to  my 
authour ;  his  conclusion  is,  that  not  only  wicked  livers,  blasphemers,  repro- 
bates, and  such  as  reject  Gods  grace,  hat  that  the  diveU  themselves  shall  be 
saved  at  last,  ^  as  Origen  long  since  delivered  in  his  workes ;  and  our  late  'Soci- 
nians  defend  Ostorodius,  cap,  41 .  institut,  Smaltius^  Sfc.  Those  termes  of  all 
and  for  ever  in  scripture,  are  not  eternal!,  but  only  denote  a  longer  time, 
which  by  many  examples  they  prove.  The  world  shall  end  like  a  comoedy, 
and  we  shall  meet  at  last  in  heaven,  and  live  in  bliss  together  ;  or  else  in  con- 
clusion, in  nihil  evanescere.  For  how  can  he  be  merciful  that  shall  condemne 
any  creature  to  eternall,  unspeakable  punishment,  for  one  small  temporary 
fault,  all  posterity,  so  many  myriades,  for  one  and  an  other  mans  ofFence,  quid 
meruistis  oves  P  But  these  absurdc  paradoxes  are  exploded  by  our  church;  wc 
teach  otherwise.  That  this  vocation,  predestination,  election,  reprobation,  non 
ex  corruptd  massd,  prtevisd  Jide,  as  our  Arminians,  or  ex  pravisis  opcribus, 
as  our  papists,  non  ex prateritione yhxit  Gods  absolute  decree  ante  mundum 
creatum,  (as  many  of  our  church  holde)  was  from  the  beginning,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  or  homo  conditus,  (or  from  Adams  fall,  as 
others  will,  homo  lapsus  objcctum  est  reprobationis)  with  perseverantia  sane- 
tarum^  we  must  be  certain  of  our  salvation ;  we  must  fall  but  not  finally,  which 
our  Arminians  will  not  admit.  According  to  his  immutable,  eternall,  Just  de- 
cree and  counsell  of  saving  men  and  angels,  God  cals  all,  and  would  have  all 
tp  be  saved  according  to  the  efficacy  of  vocation  :  all  are  invited,  but  onely  the 
elect  apprehended  :  the  rest  that  are  unbeleeving,  impenitent,  whom  God  in  his 
just  judgement  leaves  to  be  punished  for  their  sins,  are  in  a  reprobate  sense  ; 
yet  we  must  not  determine  who  are  such,  condemne  our  selves  or  others,  be- 
cause we  have  an  universal  invitation ;  all  are  commanded  to  beleeve,  and  we 
know  not  how  soon  or  late  before  our  end  we  may  be  received.  I  might  have 
said  more  of  this  subject,  but  forasmuch  as  it  is  a  forbidden  question ;  and  in 
the  preface  or  declaration  to  the  articles  of  the  church,  printed  1633,  to  avoid 
Actions  and  altercations,  we  that  are  universitie  divines  especially,  are  pro- 
hibited all  curious  searche,  to  print  or  preach,  or  drawe  the  article  aside  by 
our  owne  sense  and  comments,  upon  pain  ofecclesiasticall  censure,  I  will  sur- 
cease, and  conclude  with  •  Erasmus,  of  such  controversies  :  Pugnet  qui  vo- 
let ;  ego  censeo  leges  majorum  reverenter  suscipxcndas,  et  religiose  obscrvan- 
das,  velut  a  Deo  profectas  ;  nee  esse  tutum,  nee  essepium,  de  pot  estate  pub- 
lied  iinistram  concipere  aut  severe  suspicionem,  Etsi  quid  est  tyrannidis,  quod 
tamen  non  cogat  ad  impietatem,  satius  estferre,  quam  seditiose  relactari. 

But  to  my  former  taske.     The  last  main  torture  and  trouble  of  a  distressed  1[( 
minde,  is  not  so  much  this  doubte  of  election,  and  that  the  promises  of  grace  1 1 , 
are  smothered  and  extinct  in  them,  nay  quite  blotted  out,  as  they  sup|>o8p,  [\ 
but  withall  Gods  heavy  wrath,  a  most  intolerable  pain  and  g^iefe  of  heart  \ ', 
teiieth  on  them.     To  their  thinking,  they  are  already  damned ;  they  suffer  ) ) 
the  paines  of  hell,  and  more  then  possibly  can  be  expressed ;  they  smell 
brimstone,  talk  familiarly  with  divels,  hear  and  see  chimeras,  prodigious,  un- 
couth shapes,  bears,  owls,  antiques,  black  dogs,  fiends,  hideous  outcries, 
fearfull  noises,  shreeks,  lamentable  complaintes,   they   are  possessed,  and 
through  **  impatience  they  roare  and  howle,  curse,  blaspheme,  deny  God, 
call  his  power  in  question,  abjure  religion,  and  are  still  ready  to  offer  violence 
tinto  themselves,  by  hanging,  drowning,  &c.     Never  any  miserable  wretch 
firoin  the  beginning  of  the  world,  was  in  such  a  wofull  case.    To  such  (>er8ons 
I  oppose  Gods  mercy  and  his  justice  ;  judicia  Dei  occulta,  non  injusfa :  his 
fecret  counsell  and  just  judgement,  by  which  he  spares  some,  and  sore  afflicts 

r  Moo  homloM  sed  et  Ipd  dsmonca  Aliqiuuxlo  Mrrandl.  "Vld.  P»laU  Hftnuonfam  art.  22.  p.  2. 
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others  ag^ain  In  this  life  :  his  judgement  is  to  be  adored,  trembl< 
learched  or  enquired  aller  by  mortill  men  ;  he  hath  reasons  r 
■clfe,  which  our  frailty  cannot  apprehend.     He  may  punish  al 
that  justly,  for  sin ;  in  that  he  doth  it  in  some,  is  to  make  a  wa 
that  tlicy  repent  and  be  saved  ;  to  heal  them,  to  trye  them,  c: 
tiencc,  and  make  them  call  u|>on  him  ;  to  confess  their  sins  and 
as  David  did,  Psal.  1 19.  137.   Righteous  art  thou,  O  Lord,  r. 
judgements.   As  the  poor  publican,  Luke  18.  13.    Lord  have 
a  miscrahle  sinner.     To  put  confidence  and  have  an  assured 
Job  had  1 3.  15.    Thoutjh  he  kill  me  I  will  trust  in  him  :  Ure^ 
Domine,  (saith  Austin )  modo  serves  animam,  kill,  cut  in  pieces, 
(O  Lord)  to  save  my  soule.   A  small  sickness,  one  lash  of  afflic 
scric,  many  times,  will  more  humiliate  a  man,  sooner  convert, 
to  know  liimsclfe,  then  all  those  panenetical  discourses,  the 
philosophy,  law,  physicke  and  divinity,  or  a  world  of  instance! 
So  that  this,  which  they  take  to  be  such  an  insupportable  p 
dent  si^ne  of  Gods  mercie  and  justice,  of  his  love  and  good 
nisi  per iisscnt,  had  they  not  thus  been  undone,  they  had  fina 
Many  a  caruall  man  is  lulled  asleep  in  perverse  sec  untie,  foolisl 
stupitied  in  his  sins,  and  hath  no  feeling  at  all  of  them.  /  have 
and  what  evill  shall  come  unto  me,  Ecclus.  5.  4.  and  tusk, 
know  it  ?     And  so  in  a  reprobate  sense  goes  downe  to  hell. 
thius  aurem  vellit,  God  pulls  them  by  the  eare,by  affliction,  h 
to  heaven  and  happiness;    Blessed  are  they  that  mourne^J 
comforted^  Matth,  5.  4.  a  blessed  and  an  happy  state,  if  coa 
is,  to  be  so  troubled.    //  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  ajl 
before  /  was  ajfflivted  I  went  astray  ;  but  now  I  keepe  thy  i 
tion  workes  patience,  patience  hope,  Rom.  5. 4.  and  by  sue 
calamities  we  are  driven  from  the  state  of  securitie.     So  f 
sch(K)l  or  academy,  wherein  the  l>est  schollers  are  prepared  t 
nients  of  the  Doitv.    And  though  it  be  most  troublesome  an 
time,  yet  know  this,  it  comes  by  Gods  permission  and  pi 
8|>ectat()r  of  thy  groanes  and  leares,  still  present  with  thee, 
tliy  head  are  numbred,  not  one  of  them  can  fall  to  the  gi 
express  will  of  God :  he  will  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempte 
he  corrects  us  all  ^  numero,  jwndere,  et  mensurd  ;  the  Lord 
the  smoaking  flaxe,  or  breake  the  bruised  reed.    Tentat  (sa 
obruaty  sed  ut  coronet,  he  suffers  thee  to  be  tempted  for  thy 
mother  doth  handle  her  child  sicke  and  weake,  not  reject  it 
dcrness  observe  and  kecpe  it,  so  doth  God  by  us,  not  forsake 
or  relinquish  us  for  our  im[x:rfections,  but  with  all  pitty  and 
port  and  receive  us  :  whom  he  loves  he  loves  to  the  end.  R 
hath  elected,  those  he  hath  called,  justified,  sanctified,  ant 
not  then  thou  hast  lost  the  spirit,  that  thou  art  forsaken  of 
come  with  heaviness  of  heart,  but  as  David  said,  /  will  m 
walk  in  the  shadowcs  of  death.     We  must  all  go,  non  a  t 
but  from  the  crosse  to  the  crowne,  by  hell  to  heaven,  as  th< 
Vertues  temple  in  the  way  to  that  of  Honour :  we  must  \ 
mistTie  in  this  life.     Tis  no  new  thing  this,  Gods  best  ser 
cliildren  have  been  so  visited  and  tryed.    Christ  in  the  gard 
Go<i,  771  y  G(W,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  his  son  by  nat 
adoption  and  grace.     .Job  in  his  anguish  said.  The  arrowe, 
God  were  in  him.  Job.  (i.  4.     His  terrours  fought  agains 
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drankeup  his  sptril,  cap.  13.  36.  He  saith,  Oodwat  hi*  enemie,  writ  bitter 
thini/t  againtt  him,  (16.  9.)  hated  him.  His  heavy  wrath  had  to  seized  oa  his 
BOule.  David  complains,  Hit  eyt  were  eaten  upn  lunk  into  hit  head,  Ps.  6. 
7.  Hit  moisture  became  as  the  drought  in  summer,  hitjieik  was  consumed, 
hit  bones  vexed :  yet  neither  Job  nor  David  did  fiiiBlly  despair.  Job  would 
not  leave  his  hold,  but  still  trugt  in  him,  acknowledging  him  to  bee  bis  good 
God.  The  Lord  gives,  the  Lord  takes,  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Job 
1,  21.  Behold  I  am  vile,  I  abhor  my  telfe,repentindutt  and€uhes, lobW. 
4.  David  humbled  himseir,  Psal.  31.  and  upon  his  confession  received 
mcrcie.  Faith,  hope,  repentance,  are  the  soveraiga  cures  and  remedies,  the 
sole  comforts  in  this  case;  confess,  humble  thy  self,  repent,  it  is  sufHcient. 
Quod  purpura  non  palest,  (acrus^fM(,saithChry903tonie:  thekingof  Ninives 
sackcloth  and  ashes  did  that  which  his  purple  robes  and  cro'.vne  could  not 
effect;  Quoddiadema  nonpoluit,  cinitperfedt.  Turn  to  him,  be  will  turn  to 
thee ;  The  Lord  is  neer  those  that  are  of  a  contrite  heart,  and  will  save  such  as 
be  afilicted  in  spirit,  Psal.  34.  1 8.  He  came  to  the  lost  sheep  of  Israel,  Mat. 
15.  24.  Si  cadentem  intuetur,  dementia  manum  prolendit,  he  is  at  all  times 
ready  to  assist,  Nunguam  spemit  Deus  paniCentiam,  it  sincere  el  simpliciter 
offeraiur,  he  never  rejects  a  penitent  sinner,  though  he  have  came  to  the  full 
height  of  iniquity,  wallowed  and  delighted  in  sm;  yet  if  he  will  forsake  his 
former  wayes,  libenter  amplexatur,  he  will  receive  him.  Parcam  huic  komi- 
int,  saith  ■'Austin,  (expersond  Dei)  quia  sibi  ipti  non  pepercit ;  ignotcamquia 
peecatum  agnovit.  I  will  spare  him  because  he  bath  not  spared  himselfe  ;  I 
will  pardon  him,  because  he  doth  acknowledge  his  offence;  let  it  be  never  so 
enormous  a  sin  his  grace  is  luffidenl,  2  Cor.  12.  9.  Despair  not  then,  faint 
not  at  all,  be  not  dejected,  but  rely  on  God,  call  on  him  m  thy  trouble,  and 
be  will  hear  thee,  he  will  assist,  helpe,  and  deliver  thee :  Draw  neer  to  him, 
he  will  draw  neer  to  thee,  Jam.  4.  8.  Lazarus  was  poor  and  full  of  boylea, 
and  yet  still  he  relied  upon  God ;  Abraham  did  hope  beyond  hope. 

Tbou  exceptest,  these  were  chiefe  men,  divine  spirits,  Deo  chart,  beloved 
of  God,  especially  respected  ;  but  I  am  a  contemptible  and  forlame  wretch, 
forsaken  of  God,  and  left  to  the  merciless  fiiry  of  evil  spirits.  I  cannot  hope, 
pray,  repent.  Sec,  How  often  shall  I  say  it!  thou  maist  performe  all  these 
duties,  cnriatian  ofHces,  and  be  restored  in  good  time.  A  sicke  man  loseth  his 
appetite,  streneth  and  ability,  his  disease  prevaileth  so  far,  that  all  his  facul- 
ties are  spent,  nand  and  foot  performe  not  their  duties,  his  eys  are  dimme, 
hearing  dull,  tongue  distasis  things  of  pleasant  relllsh,  yet  nature  lies  hid, 
recovereth  again,  and  expcUeth  all  those  fieculent  matters  by  vomit,  sweat,  or 
some  such  like  evacuations.  Thou  art  spiritually  sicke,  thine  heart  la  heavy, 
thy  minde  distressed,  thou  maist  happily  recover  again,  eipell  those  dismal  pas- 
sions of  feare  and  griefc:  God  did  not  suffer  thee  to  be  tempted  alfovc  mea- 
sure ;  whom  he  loves  (1  say)  he  loves  to  the  end  ;  hope  the  best.  David  in  his  i 
misery  prayed  to  tlic  Lord,  remcmbring  how  he  had  formerly  dealt  with  him  : 
and  wiUi  that  meditation  of  Gods  mercy  confirmed  his  faith,  and  paciRed  his 
own  lumultuoiw  heart  in  his  greatest  agony.  O  mg  soule,  why  art  thou  to 
ditquieted  within  me,  S[c.  Thy  soule  is  eclipsed  for  a  time,  1  yeelJ,  as  the  sun 
is  shadowed  by  a  cloudc ;  no  doubt  but  those  gratious  beames  of  Gods  mcrcie 
will  shine  upon  thee  again,  ostliey  have  formerly  done;  tliose  embers  of  faith, 
hope  arid  repentance,  now  buried  in  ashes,  will  flame  out  afresh,  and  be  fully 
revived.  Want  of  bith,  no  feeling  of  grace  for  the  oresent,  are  not  fit  direc- 
tions; we  must  live  by  faith,  not  by  feeUng ;  'tis  tite  beginning  of  grace  to 
wiili  for  grace:  wc  must  expect  and  tarry.  David,  a  man  after  Gods  own 
'hekit,  was  so  troubled  himselfe ;  Awake,  why  tletpctt  thou  ?   0  Lord,  arite. 
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cast  me  not  off ;  wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face  y  and  forget  test  mine  affik- 
tion  and  oppression  ?     My  soule  is  bowed  downe  to  the  dust.     Arise,  redeem 
uSy  Sfc,  Psal.  44.  22,  23,  24.      He  prayed  long  before  he  was  heard,  expec- 
tans  expectavit ;  endured  much  before  he  was  relieved.     Psal.  69.  3.  he  com- 
plaines,  I  am  weary  of  crying,  and  my  throat  is  dry,  mine  eg s  fail,  whilst 
I  wait  on  the  Lord ;  and  yet  he  perseveres.     Be  not  dismayed,  thou  shalt  be 
respected  at  last.     God  often  workes  by  contrarieties ;  he  tirst  kils  and  then 
makes  alive;  he  woundeth  first  and  then  healcth;  he  makes  man  sow  inteares 
that  he  may  reap  in  joye;  *tis  Gods  method.     He  that  is  so  visited,  mutt 
with  patience  endure,  and  rest  satisfied  for  the  present.     The  paschal  lamb 
was  eaten  with  sowre  hearbs ;  we  shall  feel  no  sweetness  of  his  bloud,  till  we 
first  feel  the  smart  of  our  sins.     Thy  paines  are  great,  intolerable  for  the  time; 
thou  art  destitute  of  grace  and  comfort;  stay  the  Lords  leasure,  he  will  not 
(I  say)  sufier  thee  to  be  tempted  above  that  thou  art  able  to  bear,  i  Cor.  10. 13. 
but  will  give  an  issue  to  temptation.     He  works  all  for  the  best  to  them  that 
love  God,  Rom.  8.  28.  Doubt  not  of  thine  election,  it  is  an  immutable  decree; 
a  mark  never  to  be  defaced ;  you  have  been  otherwise,  you  may  and  shall  be 
again.     And  for  your  present  affliction,  hope  the  best,  it  will  shortly  end.  He 
is  present  with  his  servants  in  their  affliction,  Ps,  9\,  15.     Great  are  the 
troubles  of  the  righteous,  but  the  Lord  delivereth  them  out  of  all,  Psal.  34. 19. 
Our  light  affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh  in  us  an  eternall 
weight  of  glory,  2  Cor.  4.  1 7.  Not  answerable  to  that  glory  which  is  to  come; 
though  now  in  heaviness^  saith  I  Pet.  1.  6.  you  shall  rejoyce. 
\  ,         Now,  last  of  all,  to  those  extemall  impediments,  terrible  objects,  which  they 
hear  and  see  many  times,  divels,  bugbears,  and  mormeluches,  noysome  smeb, 
&c.     These  may  come,  as  I  have  formerly  declared  in  my  precedent  discourec 
of  the  Symptomes  of  Melancholy,  from  inward  causes ;  as  a  concave  glass 
reflects  solid  bodies,  a  troubled  braine  for  want  of  sleepe,  nutriment,  and  by 
j :    reason  of  that  agitation  of  spirits  to  which  Hercules  de  Saxonii  attributes  all 
j      symptomes  almost,  may  reflect  and  shew  prodigious  shapes,  as  our  vaine 
feare  and  erased  phantasie  shall  suggest  and  fain,  as  many  silly  weake  women 
and   children   in  the  dark,  sicke  folks,  and  frantick  for  want  of  repast  and 
sleepe,  suppose  they  see  that  they  see  not.     Many  times  such  terricu laments 
may   proceed  from  natural  causes,  and  all  other  senses  may   be  deluded. 
Besides,  as  I  have  said,  this  humour  is  balneum  ditboli,  the  divels  bath,  by 
reason  of  the  distemper  of  humours,  and  infirm  organs  in  us  :  he  may  so  pos- 
sess us  inwardly  to  molest  us,  as  he  did  Saul  and  others,  by  Gods  permission ; 
he  is  prince  of  the  ayr,  and  can  transform  himself  into  severall  shapes,  delude 
all  our  senses  for  a  time,  but  his  power  is  determined  ;  he  may  terrify  us,  but 
not  hurt.     God  hath  given  his  angels  charge  over  us,  he  is  a  wall  round 
about  his  people,  Psal.  91.  11,  12.     There  be  those  that  prescribe  physic  in 
such  cases;  'tis  Gods  instrument  and  not  unfit.     Tlie  divel  workes  by  medi- 
ation of  humours,  and   mixt  diseases  must  have  niixt  remedies.     Levinus 
Lemnius  cap.  57.  ^  58.  exhort,  ad  vit.  ep.  instit,  is  very  copious  in  this  sub- 
ject, besides  that  chicfe  remedy  of  confidence  in  God,  prayer,  hearty  repen- 
tance, &c.  of  which  for  your  comfort  and  instruction  reade  Lavator  de  spec- 
tris,part.  3.  cap.  5.  ^  6.     Wierus  de  prcestigxis  dcemonum  lib,  5.  to  Philip 
Melancthon,  and  others;  and  that  christian  armour  which  Paul  prescribes; 
he  sets  downe  certain  amulets,  hearbs,  and  prctious  stones,  which  have  mnr- 
velous   virtues,  all  projiigandis  dcemonibus,  to  drive  away  divels  and  their 
illusions.      Saphyres,  chrysolites,  carbuncles,  &c.  quce  mird  virtute  polleni 
ad  Ivmures,  stryges,  incuhos,  genios  aerios  arcendos,  si  reterum  monumen'is 
habenda  fides.     Of  heatbs,  \\e  xcekons  us  penniroyal,  rue,  mint,  angelica, 
piony.      Rich.  Argenlme  de  pT(EStlf)Us  d<Emouum(iwp.n.^,?v.dde8  hypericon  or 
SK  Johns  wort,  per/or  at  a  Kerba,^\\\^V>a^  ^^vsN^v^^^^xV.xifc^^xN^^^^'^^ 
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and  is  therefore  called  fuga  damonum :  all  which  rightly  used  by  their  suffi- 
tuSy  ditmoHum  vexationibus  obsistunt,  afflictas  mentes  a  dtB/nonibus  relevant, 
ttvenenatufumis^ex^W  divels  themselves,  and  all  divelish  illusions.     An- 
thony Musa,  the  emperour  Augustus  his  physician,  cap,  6.  de  Betonid,  approves 
of  betony  to  this  purpose  ;  '  the  ancients  used  tlieretbre  to  plant  it  in  church- 
yardsy  because  it  was  held  to  be  an  holy  hearb  and  good  against  fearfull  vi- 
sbns;  did  secure  such  places  it  grew  in,  and  sanctitied  those  persons  that 
carried  it  about  them.     Idem  fere  Mathiolus  in  Dioscoridem,     Others  com- 
mend accurate  musicke,  so  Saul  was  helped  by  Davids  harpe.    Fires  to  be  made  ' 
in  such  roomes  where  spirits  haunt,  good  store  of  lights  to  be  set  up,  odors,  [)or- 
fame5,and  sufiumigations,  as  the  angel  taughtTobias ;  brimstone  and  bitumen, 
thus,  myrrha,  briony  root,  with  many  such  simples  which  Wecker  hath  col- 
lected lA,  15.  de  secretis  cap.  15.    If.  sulphuris  drachmam  unam,  recoquatur 
is  viH$  alb<B  aqud,  ut  dilutius  sit  sulphur  ;  detur  cegro;  nam  dcemones  sunt 
morbi  (saith  Rich.  Argentine  lib.  de  preBstigiis  damonum  cap.  ult.)     Vigetus 
hath  a  far  larger  receipt  to  this  purpose,  which  the  said  Wecker  cites  out  of 
Wierus.  %  sulphuris,  vini,  bituminis,  opoponacis,  galbani,  castorei,  Sfc.  Why 
sweet  perfumes,  fires  and  so  many  lights  should  be  used  in  such  places,  £r- 
nestus  Burgravius,  lucerna  vita  et  mortis,  and  Fortunius  Lycetus  assignes  this 
cause,  quod  his  boni  Ge?iii  provocentur ,  mali  arceantur;  because  good  spirits 
are  well  pleased  with,  but  evil  abhor  them.     And  therefore  those  old  Gentiles, 
{Mesent  Mahometans,  and  Papists  have  continual  lamps  burning  in  their 
churches,  all  day  and  all  night,  lights  at  funerals  and  in  their  graves ;  lucern<B 
ardentes  ex  auro  liquefacto,  for  many  ages  to  endure  (saith  Lazius)  7ie  dee- 
mones  corpus  ladant ;  lights  ever  burning,  as  those  V^estall  virgins,  Pytho- 
nisss  maintained  heretofore,  with  many  such,  of  which  reade  Tostatus  in 
2  Reg.  cap.  6.  quast.AS.     Thyreus  ca^.  57.  58.  6*2.  &c.  de  locis  infestis; 
Pictorius  Isagog.  de  damonihus,  &c.  see  more  in  them.     Cardan  would  have 
the  party  affected  winke  altogether  in  such  a  case,  if  he  see  ought  that  offends 
him,  or  cut  the  ayr  with  a  sword  in  such  places  where  they  walke  and  abide  ; 
glttdiis  enim  et  lanceis  terrentur,  shoot  a  pistole  at  them,  for  being  aerial 
bodies,  (as  Coclius  Rhodiginus,  lib.  1 .  cap.  29,  Tertullian,  Origen,  Pscilas, 
and  many  holde)  if  stroken,  they  feel  paine.     Papists  commonly  injoyne 
UkI  apply  crosses,  holy  water,  sanctified  beads,  amulets,  musicke,  ringing  of 
bells,  for  to  that  end  are  they  consecrated,  and  by  them  baptized,  characters, 
counterfeit  reliques,  so  many  masses,  peregrinations,  oblations,  adjurations,  and 
what  not  P  Alexander  Albertinus  a  Rocha,PetnisThyreus,  and  HieronymusMcn- 
gus,with  many  other  pontificiali  writers,  prescribe  and  set  downe  severall  fonncs 
of  cxorcismes,  as  well  to  houses  possessed  with  divels,  as  to  docmoniacal  per- 
sons; but  I  am  of  '^Lcmnius  minde,  'tis  but  damnosa  adjuratio,  autpoti:.^ 
iudifcatio,  a  meer  mockage,  a  counterfeit  charme,  to  no  purpose.     They  are 
^pperies  and  fictions,  as  that  ^  absurde  story  is  amongst  the  rest,  of  a  penitent 
Vroman  seduced  by  a  magitian  in  France,  at  S^*  Bawne,  exorcised  by  Dom- 

Jhius,  Michaelis,  and  a  company  of  circumventing  friers.  If  any  man  (saith 
emnius)  will  attempt  such  a  thing,  without  all  those  jugling  circumstances, 
^trologicatl  elections  of  time,  place,  prodigious  habits,  fustian,  big,  scsqui- 
pedal  words,  spols,  crosses,  characters,  which  exorcists  ordinarily  use,  let  him 
loUow  the  example  of  Peter  and  John,  that  without  any  ambitious  swelling 
termes,  curefl  a  lame  man.  Acts  3.  In  the  name  of  Christ  Jesus  rise  and 
walke.  His  name  alone  is  the  best  and  only  charme  against  all  such  diabo- 
licall  illusions,  so  doth  Origen  advise  :  and  so  Chrysostome.     H<pc  erit  tibi 

•  Antiqnl  lolltf  aunt  banc  ]ierl»in  poncfv  In  cannclerUa»  Meo  quod,  ttc.  'Son  dcnint  noatrA  ctate 

■acriScnll,  qui  ule  quid  atteotant,  acd  a  ncodieaioM  Irrlal  pudore  aufrccU  aunt  et  re  InfecU  ablcrunt. 
i  Dune  Into  EngUah  br  W.  B.  ISIS. 
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baculuSy  hac  turris  inexpugnabiliMf  h^te  armatura.     Nos  quu 
««f ,  pluresfortasse  expectabuni^  saith  S^*  Austin ;  many  mei 
counsell  and  opinion  wnat's  to  be  done  in  this  behalfe ;  I  ca 
oMam  ut  vtrdjide^  qua  per  dilectionem  aperatur^ad  Deum  « 
let  them  fly  to  God  alone  for  helpe.   Athanasius  in  hia  book  L 
prescribes  as  a  present  charme  against  divels,  the  beginning 
Exsurgat  Deus^  dissipentur  tntmtct,  ^c.     But  the  best  remc 
God,  to  call  on  him,  hope,  pray,  trust,  relye  on  him,  to  cc 
wholly  to  him.     What  the  practice  of  the  pnmitiTe  church  waa 
ei  quis  dttmonia  ejiciendi  modus,  read  Wierus  at  large,  lib.  5. 
meles,  cap,  38  ei  deincepi. 
\       Last  of  all :  If  the  party  affected  shall  certainly  know  tbb 
proceeded  from  too  much  fasting,  meditation,  precise  life,  c 
Gods  judgements,  (for  the  divel  deceives  many  by  such  meana 
extream  he  circumvents  melancholy  it  self,  reading  some  books 
ing  rigid  preachers,  &c.  If  he  shall  perceive  that  it  hath  begui 
g^reatloss,  grievous  accident,  disaster,  seeing  others  in  like  ct 
terrible  object,  let  him  speedily  remove  the  cause,  which  to 
disease  **  Navamis  so  much  commends,  avertat  cogitatumem 
by  all  opposite  meanes,  art,  and  industry,  let  him  laxare 
honest  recreations,  refresh  and  recreate  his  distressed  soule ;  I 
thoughts,  by  himselfe  and  other  of  his  friends.     Let  him  tea 
tracts  or  subjects,  hear  no  more  such  fearful  tones,  avoid  sud 
by  all  meanes  open  himselfe,  submit  himselfe  to  the  advice  of 
and  divines,  which  is  contraventio  scrupulorum,  as  ^  be  ct 
speake  to  whom  the  Lord  hath  given  the  tongue  of  the  lean 
minister  a  word  to  him  that  is  ^  weary,  whose  words  are  ai 
Let  him  not  be  obstinate,  head-strong,  peevish,  wilful,  self 
this  malady  they  are)  but  give  eare  to  good  advice,  be  ruled 
and  no  doubt  but  such  good  counsell  may  prove  as  prosperoi 
the  angel  was  to  Peter,  that  opened  the  iron  gates,  loosed  h 
him  out  of  prison,  and  delivered  him  from  bodily  thraldome 
his  afflicted  minde,  relieve  his  wounded  soule,  and  take  him  c 
hell  it  selfe.     I  can  say  no  more,  or  give  better  advice  to 
way  distressed  in  this  kinde,  then  what  I  have  given  and 
this  for  a  corollary  and  conchision,  as  thou  tenderest  thini 
this,  and  all  other  melancholy,  thy  good  health  of  body  ai 
this  short  precept,  give  not  way  to  solitariness  and  idleness. 
be  not  idle. 


SPERATE  MISERI, 
CAVETE  FCEUCES. 


Visa  dubio  liberari  ?  vis  quod  incertum  est  evadere  ? 
dum  sanus  es  ;  sic  agens^  dico  tibi  quod  securus  es,  quod  | 
eo  tempore  quo  peccare potuisti,     Austin. 

k  Tom.  2.  cap.  27.  num.  282.       '  Naramu.       J  Is.  50.  4. 
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ABSBNCKacureoflovemel.591.  Absence  OTcr 
long,  cause  of  jealousy,  633.  Abatinence  com- 
mended ,310.  Academieorum  errata,  211.  Ad- 
versitie  why  better  then  prosperitie,  407.  .£qui- 
Tocations  of  mel.  90.  .£qniYOcationa  of  jealouaie, 
626.  iEmulation,  hatred,  faction,  desire  of  re- 
venge, cauaea  of  mel.  176 ;  their  cure,  4 16.  Affec- 
tions, whence  they  arise,  102 ;  how  they  transform 
us,  85  ;  of  sleeping  and  waking,  102.  Affection 
in  mel.  what,  109.  Against  abuses,  repulse,  inju- 
ries, contumely,  disgraces,  scoffes,  418.  Against 
enyy,  livor,  hatred,  malice,  416.  Against  sorrow, 
vain  fears,  death  of  friends,  410.  Aire  how  it 
causeth  mel.  155 ;  how  rectified  it  cureth  mel.  333, 
339  ;airein  love,  513.  Aereall  divels,  122.  All  are 
mel.  1 10.  All  beautiful  parts  attractive  in  love, 
519.  Alkermes  good  against  mel.  457.  Aloes, 
his  vertues,  444.  Alteratives  in  physic  to  what 
use,  434 ;  against  mel.  439,  462.  Ambition 
defined,  described,  cause  of  mel.  177,  186 ; 
hinders  and  spoils  many  matches,  616  ;  of  here- 
sie,  673.  Amiableness  loves  object,  474.  Amor- 
ous objects  causes  of  love  mel.  533, 544.  Amu- 
lets controverted,  approved,  459.  Angers  de- 
scription, effects,  how  it  causeth  mel.  178. 
Antimony,  a  purger  of  mel.  442.  Anthony  in- 
veigled by  Cleopatra,  529.  Apology  of  love  mel. 
46!i.  Appetite,  102.  Apples  good  or  bad, 
how,  144.  Apparel  and  cloaths,  a  cause  of  love 
mel.  527.  Aqueducts  of  old,  308.  Arteries 
what,  94.  Artificial  ayr  against  mel.  335. 
Artificial  allurements  of  love,  523.  Arminian 
tenents,  731.  Art  of  memory,  356.  Astrolo- 
gical aphorisms,  how  available,  signs  or  causes 
of  mel.  135.  Astrological  signs  of  love,  505. 
Atheists  described,  548.  Averters  of  mel.  453. 
Aurum  potabiU  censured,  approved,  438. 

Banishments  effects,  244  ;  his  cure  and  an- 
tidote, 409.  Bald  lascivious,  636.  Barrenness 
what  grievances  it  causeth,  '24^.  Barrenness 
cause  of  jealousie,  635.  Barren  grounds  have 
best  ayr,  335.  Bashfulness  a  symptome  of  mel. 
260  ;  of  love  mel.  265  ;  cured,  461.  Baseness 
of  birth  no  disparagement,  395.  Bathes  recti- 
fied, 314.  Bawds  a  cause  of  love  mel.  548. 
Bawm  good  against  mel.  435.  Beasts  and  birds 
in  love,  495.  Beats  of  lovers,  545.  Beef,  a 
mel.  meat,  141.  Beer  censured,  145.  Best 
site  of  an  house,  335.  Beauties  definition,  4  75  ; 
cure  of  mel.  522  ;  described.  518  ;  in  parts,  519  ; 
commendation,  509  ;  attractive  power,  preroga- 
tives, excellencie,  how  it  causeth  mel.  512,  523  ; 
makes  grievous  wounds  irresistible,  517 ;  more 
b«holdiog  to  art  then  nature,  523  ;  brittle  and 
fwcertain,  598  ;  censured,  60io ;  a  cause  of  jaa- 
iie,ft34;beautyof  God,  661.   BeKMnstoM 


goodagaiB8tmel.457.  Black  eys best, 521.  Black 
spots  in  the  nailes  signs  of  mel.  135.  Black  man 
a  pearl  in  a  woman's  eye,  520.  Blasphemy,  how 
pardonable,  587.  Blindness  of  lovers,  554.  Blood- 
letting when  and  how,  cure  of  mel.  450.  Blood- 
letting and  purging,  how  causes  of  mel.  155. 
Blow  on  the  head  cause  of  mel.  249.  Body  mel. , 
his  causes,  25 1 .  Bodily  symptomes  of  mel.  121; 
of  love  mel.  553.  Bodily  exercises,  341 ;  body 
how  it  works  on  the  mind,  164,  246,  262. 
Books  of  all  sorts,  352,  353.  Borage  and  bu- 
gloss,  soveraign  hearbs  against  mel.  435  ;  their 
wines  and  juyce  most  excellent,  441.  Brain 
distempered  how  cause  of  mel.  247 ;  his  parts 
anatomised,  97.  Bread  and  beer,  how  causes 
of  mel.  145.  Brow  and  fore-head  which  are 
most  pleasing,  519.  Brute  beasts  jealous,  629. 
Business  the  best  cure  of  love  mel.  585. 

Cardans  father  conjured  up  seven  divels  at 
once,  118;  had  a  spirit  bound  to  him,  123. 
Cards  and  dice  censured,  approved,  347.  Carp 
fishs  nature,  143.  Cares  effects,  179.  Cata- 
plasmes  and  cerots  for  mel.  441.  Cause  of  dis- 
eases, 82.  Causes  immediate  of  mel.  symptomes, 
277.  Causes  of  honest  love,  482  ;  of  heroical 
love,  505  ;  of  jealousie,  630.  Cautions  against 
jealousie,  657.  Centaury  good  against  mel.  436. 
Charls  the  Great  enforced  to  love  basely  by  a 
philter,  550.  Change  of  countenance,  sign  of 
love  mel.  554.  Charity  described,  486 ;  defects 
of  it,  489.  Character  of  a  covetous  man,  188. 
Charls  the  sixth  king  of  France  mad  for  anger, 
179.  Chess-play  censured,  349.  Chiroman- 
tical  signs  of  md.  135.  Chirurgical  remedies 
of  mel.  448.  Choleric  mel.  signs,  264.  Cho- 
rus sancti  Viti  a  disease,  90.  Chymical  phy- 
sick  censured,  452.  Circumstances  increas- 
ing jealousie,  632.  Cities  recreations,  345. 
Civil  lawyers  miseries,  206.  Climes  and  parti- 
cular places,  how  causes  of  love  mel.  506. 
C loathes  a  mere  cause  of  good  respect,  230. 
Cloathes  causes  of  love  mel.  523.  Clysters  good 
for  mel.  465.  Coffa  a  Turky  cordial  drink,  457. 
Cold  ayr  cause  of  mel.  157.  Combats,  160. 
Comets  above  the  moon,  326.  Compound  al- 
teratives censured,  approved,  439 ;  compound 
purgers  of  mel.  447  ;  compound  wines  for  mel. 
454.  Community  of  wives  a  cure  of  jealousie, 
651.  Complement  and  good  carriage  causes  of 
love.  mel.  525.  Confections  and  conserves 
against  mel.  441.  Confession  of  his  grief  to  a 
friend,  a  principal  cure  of  mel.  365.  Con- 
fidence in  his  physician  half  a  cure,  304.  Con- 
jugal love  best,  501,  502.  Continual  cogitation 
of  his  mistrsss,  a  symptome  of  love  meL  660. 
ConsdsDst  titmblM  a  eause  ef  dasf 
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Conscience  what  it  is,  106.  Contention,  brawl- 
ing, law-suits,  effects,  243.  Continent,  or  in- 
ward causes  of  mel.  246.  Cookery  taxed,  147. 
Content  above  all,  396  ;  whence  to  be  had,  ibid. 
Contentions  cure,  427.  Costiveness  to  some  a 
cause  of  mel.  152.  Costiveness  helped,  465. 
Correctors  of  accidents  in  mel.  459.  Correctors 
to  expel  windiness  and  costiveness  helped,  465. 
Cordials  against  mel.  454.  Covetousness  de- 
fined, described,  how  it  causeth  mel.  188. 
Counsell  against  mel.  361,  594 ;  cure  of  jea- 
lousie,  650  ;  of  despair,  578.  Cuckolds  com- 
mon in  all  ages,  457.  Countrey  recreations, 
346.  Crocodiles  jealous,  629.  Cupping  glasses, 
cauteries  how  and  when  used  to  mel.  453. 
Custome  of  diet,  delight  of  appetite,  how  to  be 
kept  and  yeelded  to,  150.  Cure  of  mel.  unlaw- 
ful rejected,  295  ;  from  God,  297  ;  of  head-mel. 
449  ;  over  all  the  body,  462  ;  of  hypochondriacal 
mel.  463  ;  of  love  mel.  584  ;  of  jealousie,  645 ; 
of  despair,  723.  Cure  of  mel.  in  himself,  361 ; 
or  friends,  365.  Curiosity  described,  his  effects, 
240. 

Dancing,  masking,  mumming,  censured,  ap- 
proved, 544  ;  their  effects,  how  they  cause  love 
mel.  542  ;  how  symptomes  of  lovers,  577.  De- 
formity of  body  no  misery,  383.  Death  foretold 
by  spirits,  125.  Death  of  friends  cause  of  mel. 
235,  236  ;  other  effects,  ibid,  s  how  cured,  410  ; 
death  advantageous,  415.  Despair,  equivoca- 
tions, 712  ;  causes,  714  ;  symptomes,  720  ;  prog- 
nosticks,  722  ;  cure,  723.  Diet  what,  and  how 
causeth  mel.  140  ;  quantity,  147  ;  diet  of  divers 
nations,  148.  Diet  how  rectified  to  cure,  306 ; 
in  quantity  ,310.  Diet  a  cause  of  love  mel.  508 . ; 
a  cure,  585.  Digression  against  all  manner  of 
discontents,  378  ;  digression  of  ayr,  316  ;  of  ana- 
tomic, 92  ;  of  divels  and  spirits,  115.  Discom- 
modities of  unequall  matches,  654.  Discon- 
tents, cares,  miseries,  causes  of  mel.  1 79  *,  how 
repelled  and  cured  by  good  counsell,  366,  578. 
Diseases  why  inflicted  upon  us,  82  ;  their  num- 
ber, definition,  division,  86  ;  diseases  of  the  head, 
87 ;  diseases  of  the  minde  more  grievous  then 
those  of  the  body,  287.  Disgrace,  a  cause  of 
mel.  173,  242 ;  qualified  by  counsell,  424.  Dis- 
similar parts  of  the  body,  95.  Distemper  of 
particular  parts,  causes  of  mel.  and  how,  247. 
Divels  how  they  cause  mel.  117  ;  their  beginning, 
nature,  conditions,  ibid.:  feel  pain,  swift  in 
motion,  mortal,  119  ;  their  orders,  120 ;  power, 
127  ;  how  they  cause  religious  mel.  669 ;  how 
despair,  564  ;  divels  are  often  in  love,  496  ;  shall 
be  saved,  as  some  hold,  733.  Divine  sentences, 
427.  Divine  miseries,  206  ;  with  the  causes  of 
their  miseries,  207.  Divers  accidents  causing 
mel.  235.  Dotage  what,  87.  Dotage  of  lovers, 
564.  Dowry  and  money  main  causes  of  love 
mel.  531.  Dreams  and  their  kindes,  102. 
Dreams  troublesome,  how  to  be  amended,  359. 
Drunkards,  children  often  mel.  138.  Drunken- 
ness taxed,  148,  337. 

Earths   motion   examined,  328  ;   compass, 
center,  &c.  331 ;  on  sit  animatay  327.     Educa- 
tion a  cause  of  mel.  219.    Effects  of  love,  579, 
582.     Election  misconceived,  cause  ot  des^«k, 


730.  Element  of  fire  exploded,  325.  Enrie 
and  malice  cause  of  mel.  175  ;  their  antidote, 
416.  Epicurus  vindicated ,  36 1 .  Epicnnu  me- 
dicine for  mel.  374.  Epicures,  atheists,  hypo- 
crites, how  mad  and  mel.  704.  Epithalaminm, 
625.  Eunuchs,  why  kept,  and  where,  $42. 
Evacuations  how  they  cause  mel.  154.  Exoeo- 
tricks  and  epicicles  exploded,  326.  Exerdie, 
if  immoderate,  cause  of  mel.  158  ;  before  meaki 
wholsom,  159 ;  exercise  rectified,  339  ;  sernnl 
kindes,  when  fit,  349  ;  exercises  of  the  minde, 
351,  352.  Exotick  and  strange  simples  cen- 
sured, 439.  Extasis,  441.  Eys  main  instni- 
ments  of  love,  509  ;  loves  darts,  520 ;  seats,  ora- 
tors, arrows,  torches,  ibid, ;  how  they  pierce,  524. 

Faces  prerogative,  a  most  attractive  pait,518. 
Fasting  cause  of  mel.  150  ;  a  cure  of  love  md. 
586  ;  abused,  the  divels  instrument,  681,  682; 
effects  of  it,  ibid,  Fayries,  123.  Fear  aue 
of  mel.  his  effects,  172 ;  fear  of  death,  destinies 
fore-told,  239  ;  a  symptome  of  mel.  253 ;  sign 
of  love  mel.  557  ;  antidote  to  fear,  416.  Flaxes 
hair  a  great  motive  of  love,  519.  Flegmatiek 
mel.  signs.  263.  Fires  rage,  84.  Fiery  diveh, 
122.  Fish,  what  mel.  142.  Fish  good,  309. 
Fishes  in  love,  496.  Fishing  and  fowling  how 
and  when  good  exercise,  342.  Fools  often  beget 
wise  men,  139 ;  by  love  become  wise,  576. 
Force  of  imagination,  167.  Friends  a  care  of 
mel.  366.  Fruits  causing  mel.  allowed,  309. 
Fumitory  purgeth  mel.  436. 

Gaming  a  cause  of  mel.  his  effects,  192.  Gtr- 
dens  of  simples  where,  to  what  end,  434.  Gir- 
dens  for  pleasure,  346.  General  toleration  of 
religion,  by  whom  permitted,  and  why,  702. 
Gentry,  whence  it  came  first,  385 ;  base  without 
means,  ibid,;  vices  accompanying  it,  ibid.:  tree 
gentry  whence,  387 ;  gentry  commended,  389. 
Gesture  cause  of  love  mel.  526.  Gifts  and  pro- 
mises of  great  force  amongst  lovers,  546.  Gods 
just  judgement  cause  of  mel.  82;  sole  came 
sometimes,  114.  Geography  commended,  352. 
Geometry,  arithmetick,  algebra,  commended, 
356.  Gold  good  against  mel.  438.  a  most  bcao- 
tiful  object,  479.  Good  counsell,  a  charm  to 
mel.  361;  good  counsell  for  love-sick  persons, 
594 ;  against  mel.  it  self,  427  ;  for  such  as  are 
jealous,  545.  Great  men  most  part  unhonest, 
636.     Gristle  what,  94.     Guts  described,  96. 

Hand  and  paps  how  forcible  in   love  mel. 
520.     Hard  usage  a  cause  of  jealousie,  632. 
Hatred  cause  of  mel.  176.     Hauking  and  hunt- 
ing why  good,  341.     Head  mel.  causes,  249; 
symptomes,  270;  his  cure,  449.     Hearbs  can- 
sing  mel.  143  ;  curing  mel.  309  ;  proper  to  most 
diseases,  ibid.     Heavens  penetrable,  327 ;  infi- 
nitely swift,  328.     Hearing,  what,  100.    Heat 
immoderate  cause  of  mel.   156.     Health  a  pre- 
tious  thing,  244.     Hell  where,  320.     Help  from 
friends  against  mel.  366.     Hellebor  white  and 
black,  purgers  of  mel.  445  ;  black  his  vertues 
and  history,  446.     Hemorrogia  cause  of  nael. 
153.      Hemrods   stopped  cause  of  mel.  Hid, 
Hereditary  diseases,  136.     Hereticks  their  con- 
yditions,  695 ;  their  symptomes,  ibid.     Heroieal 
\\w«i  '^«,^|c^<^^  "^Kywvt^  «xtent^  493  ;  definition. 
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part  affected,  499  ;  tyranny,  500.  Hippocrates 
jeaiousie,  633.  Hypocrites  described,  559. 
Honest  objects  of  love,  482.  Hope  a  care  of 
misery,  412.  Hope  and  fear,  the  divels  main 
engins  to  entrap  the  world,  676.  Hops,  good 
against  mel.  435.  Hot  coantreys  apt  and  prone 
to  jealousie,  630.  Horse  leeches  how  and  when 
used  in  mel.  448,  462.  How  oft  'tis  fit  to  eat 
in  a  day,  310.  How  to  resist  passions,  363. 
How  men  fall  in  love,  522.  Hamoors  what 
they  are,  93.  Hydrophobia  described,  89. 
Hypochondriacal  mel.  112  ;  his  causes  inward, 
outward,  248  ;  symptome,  271  ;  cure  of  it,  463. 
Hypochundries  misaffected,  causes,  250. 

Idleness  a  main  cause  of  mel.  159  ;  of  Iotc 
mel.  507  ;  of  jealousie,  631.  Jealousie  a  symp- 
tome of  mel.  258  ;  defined,  described,  626  ;  of 
princes,  627  ;  of  brute  beasts,  629  ;  causes  of 
it,  630,  632 ;  symptomes  of  it,  640  ;  prognos- 
ticks,  644  ;  cureofit,  645,  651,  &c.  Jests  how 
and  when  to  be  used,  225.  Jews  religious  symp- 
tomes, 685 .  Ignorance  the  mother  of  devotion, 
677.  Ignorance  commended,  429.  Ignorant 
persons  still  circumvented,  677.  Imagination 
what,  101 ;  his  force  and  effects,  167,  &c.  Im- 
material mel.  110.  Immortality  of  the  soul 
proved,  104  ;  impugned  by  whom,  710.  Im- 
portunity and  opportunity  cause  of  love  mel. 
532  ;  of  jealousie,  639.  Imprisonment  cause 
of  mel.  226.  Impostures  of  divels,  676 ;  of 
politicians,  672  ;  of  priests,  673.  Impediments 
of  lovers,  620,  621.  Impotency  a  cause  of 
jealousie,  632.  Impulsive  cause  of  mans  misery, 
82.  Ineubi  and  tuccubi^  496.  Inconstancy  of 
lovers,  600,  601.  Inconstancy  a  sign  of  mel. 
258.  Infirmities  of  body  and  minde,  what 
grievances  they  cause,  246.  Inner  senses  des- 
cribed, 101.  Injuries  and  abuses  rectified,  420. 
Instrumental  causes  of  diseases,  83.  Instru- 
mental cause  of  mans  misery,  83,  84.  Inter- 
preters of  dreams,  102.  Inundations  fury,  84. 
Joy  in  excess  cause  of  mel.  199.  Issues  when 
used  in  mel.  449.     Inward  causes  of  mel.  246. 

Kings  and  princes  discontents,  184,  Kissing 
a  main  cause  of  love  mel.  537 ;  a  symptome  of 
love  mel.  555. 

Labour,  business,  cure  of  love  mel.  584. 
Lapis  Armentut  his  virtues  against  mel.  445. 
Lascivious  meats  to  be  avoided,  586.  Laurel  a 
purge  for  mel.  442.  Laws  against  adultery, 
643.  Leo  decimus  the  popes  scoffing  tricks. 
221.  Leoline  prince  of  Wales  his  submission, 
421.  Leucata  peira  the  cure  of  love-sick  per- 
sons, 608.  Liberty  of  princes  and  great  men, 
how  abused,  639.  Libraries  commended,  355. 
Liver,  his  site,  95  ;  cause  of  mel.  distempers,  if 
hot  or  cold,  247.  Loss  of  liberty,  servitude, 
imprisonment,  cause  of  mel.  226.  Losses  in 
general  how  they  offend,  237  ;  cause  of  despair, 
410,  565;  how  eased,  414.  Love  of  gaming 
and  pleasures,  immoderate  cause  of  mel.  191. 
Love  of  learning,  over-much  study,  cause  of 
mel.  199.  Loves  beginning,  object,  definition, 
division,  473  ;  love  made  the  world,  478 ;  loves 
power,  493  ;  in  vegetals,  495  ;  in  sensible  crea- 
tures, ibid. ;   loves  power  in  diyels  and  spirits, 


496  ;  in  men,  499  ;  love  a  disease,  557  ;  a  fire, 
561  ;  loves  passions,  558  ;  phrases  of  lovers^ 
567 ;  their  vain  wishes  and  attempts,  573 ; 
lovers  impudent,  574 ;  courageous,  568^  wise, 
valiant,  free,  574  ;  neat  in  apparel,  576;  poets, 
musitians,  dmcers,  577  ;  loves  effects,  579  ;  love 
lost  revived  by  sight,  589  ;  love  cannot  be  com- 
pelled, 617.  Love  and  hate  symptomes  of  re- 
ligious mel.  683.     Lycanthropia  described,  88. 

Madness  described,  88  ;  the  extent  of  mel. 
285  ;  a  symptome  and  effect  of  love  mel.  583. 
Made  dishes  cause  mel.  146, 147.  Maids,  nuns, 
widows  mel.  274.  Magitians  how  they  cause 
mel.  130 ;  how  they  cure  it,  295.  Mahometans, 
their  symptomes,  693.  Mans  excellency,  mi- 
sery, 81.  Man  the  greatest  enemy  to  man,  84. 
Many  means  to  divert  lovers,  588 ;  to  pure 
them,  594.  Marriage,  if  unfortunate,  cause  of 
mel.  242  ;  best  cure  of  love  mel.  609  ;  marriage 
helps,  657  ;  miseries,  602 ;  benefits  and  com- 
mendation, 623.  Mathematical  studies  com- 
mended, 352.  Medicines  select  for  mel.  429 ; 
against  wind  and  costiveness,  465 ;  for  love  mel. 
587.  Melancholy  in  disposition,  mel.  equivo- 
cations, 90  ;  definition,  name,  difference,  108 ; 
part  and  parties  affected  in  mel.  his  affection, 
109;  matter,  110;  species,  or  kindes  of  mel. 
112:  mel.  an  hereditary  disease,  136;  meats 
causing  it,  141,  &c. ;  antecedent  causes,  247  ; 
particular  parts,  ibid. ;  symptomes  of  it,  251 ; 
they  are  passionate  above  measure,  258  ;  humo- 
rous, 259  ;  mel.  adust  symptomes,  265 ;  mizt 
symptomes  of  mel.  with  other  diseases,  266; 
mel.  a  cause  of  jealousie,  632 ;  of  despair,  714; 
mel.  men  why  witty,  279  ;  why  so  apt  to  laugh, 
weep,  sweat,  blush,  280;  why  they  see  visions, 
hear  strange  noyses,  speak  untaught  languages, 
prophesie,  &c.  281.  Menstruu*  ctmcubitmM 
causa  meiane,  ].')8.  Memory  bis  seat,  102. 
Men  seduced  by  spirits  in  the  night,  126. 
Metempsychosis,  104.  Metals,  minerals  for 
mel.  436.  Meteors  strange,  how  caused,  325. 
Metoposcopy  fore-shewing  mel.  133.  Milk  a 
mel.  meat,  142.  Minde  how  it  works  on  the 
body,  164.  Minerals  good  against  mel.  436. 
Ministers  how  they  cause  despair,  717.  Mi- 
rach,  mesentery,  matrix,  meseraick  veines  causes 
of  mel.  247.  Mirabolanes  purgers  of  mel.  444. 
Mirth  and  merry  company  excellent  against 
mel.  373  ;  their  abuses,  377.  Miseries  of  man, 
81;  how  they  cause  mel.  180;  common  mise- 
ries, 1 79  ;  miseries  of  both  sorts,  379  ;  no  man 
free,  miseries  effects  in  us,  sent  for  our  good, 
381,  382;  miseries  of  students  and  scholars, 
203.  Mitigations  of  mel.  427.  Monies  prero- 
gatives,  479,  480.  Moon  inhabited,  329; 
moon  in  love,  494.  Moving  faculty  described, 
102.  Mother  how  cause  of  mel.  139.  Musick 
a  present  remedy  for  mel.  Iii^  effects,  370  ;  a 
symptome  of  lovers,  577;  causes  of  love  mel.  544. 

Natural  mel.  signs,  263.  Natural  ^igns  of 
love  mel.  552.  Narrow  streets  where  in  use, 
336.'  Nakedness  of  parts  a  cause  of  love  mel. 
526 ;  a  cure  of  love  mel.  597.  Necessity,  to 
what  it  enforceth,  152,  233.  Neglect  and  con- 
tempt, best  cures  of  jealousie.  647.     Nemesis 
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or  punishment  comes  after,  422.     Nerves  what,   mel.  1 94.    Preventions  to  the  cure  of  jealooiie, 

"  "'  651.     Progress  of  love  md.  exemplified,  539. 

Prognosticks  or  events  of  love  mel.  582;  of 
despair,  644  ;  of  jealousie,  ibid, ;  of  mel.  284. 
Precedency  what  stirs  it  caoseth,  177.  Pretions 
stones,  metals,  altering  mel.  436.  Prospect  good 
against  mel.  338.  Prosperity  a  cause  of  misery, 
407.  Profiteble  objects  of  love,  486.  Protesta- 
tions and  deceitful  promises  of  lovers,  547 
Pseudoprophets  their  pranks,  699  ;  their  symp^ 
tomes,  694.  Pulse,  pease,  beanes,  cause  of  md. 
144.  Pulse  of  mel.  men,  how  'tis  affected,  253. 
Pulse  a  sign  of  love  mel.  553.  Purgers  and  pre- 
paratives to  head  mel.  450.  Purging  stmplei  i 
upward,  442;  downward,  444.  Puiiging  how 
cause  of  mel.  155. 

Quantity  of  diet  cause,  147  ;  cure  of  meL 
310. 

Rational  soule,  103.     Reading  Scripturei 
good  against  mel.  356.  Recreations  good  against 
mel.  341,  342.  Redness  of  the  face  helped,  461. 
Regions  of  the  belly,  95,  96.    Relation  or  hear-  ^ 
ing  a  cause  of  love  mel.  509.     Religious  mel.  a  ■ 
distinct  species,  660;  his  object,  661;  causes' 
of  it,  669 ;  symptomes,  683 ;  prognosticks,  700 ;? 
cure,   702;   religious   policy,  by  whom,  $).' 
Repentance  his  effects,  726.      Retention  sn^ 
evacuation  causes  of  m^.  152 ;  rectified  to  the 
cure,  312.     Rich  men's  discontents  and  mise-^ 
ries,  190, 400  ;  their  prerogatives,  228.    Rivals  ; 
and  corrivais,  629,  630.     RooU  censured,  144.  "l 
Rosiecross-men's  promises,  357.     Ryot  in  ap-  j 
parel,  excess  of  it  a  great  cause  of  love  mel.  5^. 
535. 

Saints  aid  rejected  in  mel.  299.     Sallets 
censured,  143,  144.    Sanguine  mel.  signs,  26S. 
Scilla  or   sea  onyon,  a  purger  of  mel.  442. 
Scipio*s  continency,  590.     Scoffes,  calumnies, 
bitter  jests,  how  they  cause  mel.  223  ;    their 
antidote,  427.     Scholars  miseries,   201,   202. 
Scripture  misconstrued  cause  of  religious  meL 
730  ;  cure  of  mel.  356.  Scorzonera  good  against 
mel.  435.    Sea  sick  good  physick  for  meL  436.  , 
Self>love  cause  of  mel.  his  effects,  194.     Sen- 
sible soule  and  his  parts,  100.     Senses  why  tod  ^ 
how  deluded  in  mel.  281.     Sentences  selected 
out  of  humane  authors,  427.  Servitude  cause  of 
mel.   227 ;   it  and  imprisonment  eased,  408. 
Several  men's   delights  and   recreations,  338. 
Severe  tutors  and  guardians  causes  of  mel.  219. 
Shame  and  disgrace  how  causes  of  mel.  their ' 
effects,  173.   Sickness  for  our  good,  445.  Sigfas 
and  tears  sympt.  of  love  mel.  552.  Sight  a  prin- 
cipal  cause  of  love  mel.  509.     Signs  of  honest 
love,  484.  Simples  censured  proper  to  mel.  432; 
fit  to  be  known,  434  ;  purging  mel.  upward,  442; 
downward,  purging  simples,  444.    Similar  parti 
of  the  body,  94.  Singing  a  symptome  of  loveri, 
577  ;  cause  of  love  mel.  536.    Sin  the  impulsife 
cause  of  man's  misery,  81.    Single  life  and  vir- 
ginity commended,  606  ;  their  prerogatives.  607. 
Slavery  of  lovers,  568.  Sleep  and  waking  causes 
of  mel.  164  ;  by  what  means  procured,  helped, 
460.     Small  bodies  have  greatest  wits,   384. 
Smelling  what,  101.     Smiling  a  cause  of  lovt 


94.     Newes  most  welcome,  347.     Non-neces 
sary  causes  of  mel.  217.     Nobility  censured, 
385.     Nuns  mel.   274.     Nurse  how  cause  of 
mel.  217. 

Objects  causing  mel.  to  be  removed,  588. 
Obstacles  and  hindrances  of  lovers,  609.  Occa- 
sions to  be  avoided  in  love  meL  588.  Odora- 
ments  to  smell  to  for  mel.  458.  Old  folks  apt 
to  be  jealous,  632.  Old  folks  incontinency 
taxed,  654.  Old  age  a  cause  of  mel.  135  ;  old 
mens  sons  often  mel.  138.  One  love  drives  out 
another,  593.  Opinions  of,  or  concerning  the 
soule,  103.  Oppressions  effects,  243.  Oppor- 
tunity and  importunity  causes  of  love  mel.  532. 
Organical  parts,  95.  Overmuch  joy,  pride, 
praise,  how  causes  of  mel.  194.  Oyntments  for 
mel.  441.     Oyntments  riotously  used,  529. 

Paxbness  and  leanness,  symptomes  of  love 
mel.  552.     Papists  religious  symptomes,  696, 
697.      Paracelsus  defence  of   minerals,   438. 
Parents  how  they  wrong  their  children,  616  ; 
how    they  cause  mel.  by    propagation,   136 ; 
how  by  remisness  and  indulgence,  219.     Pas- 
sions and  perturbations  causes  of  mel.  164 ; 
how  they  work  on  the  body,  166 ;  their  divi- 
sions, 170  ;  how  rectified  and  eased,  361.    Par- 
ticular parts  distempered,  how  they  cause  mel. 
247.     Parties  affected  in  religious  mel.   665. 
Passions  of  lovers,  556,  557.     Patience  a  cure 
of  misery,  420.     Patient,  his  conditions  that 
would  be  cured,  303 ;  patience,  confidence,  libe- 
rality, not  to  practice  on  himself,  304,  305 ; 
what  he  must  do  himself,  363 ;  reveal  his  grief 
to  a  friend,  365.    Paraenetical  discourse  to  such 
as  are  troubled  in  mind,  724.     Peniroyal  good 
against  mel.  444.     Perswasion  a  means  to  cure 
love  mel.  594 ;  other  mel.  368.      Perjury  of 
lovers,  546.     Phantasie  what,  101.     Philippus 
Bonus  how  he  used  a  countrey  fellow,  350. 
Philosophers  censured,  195  ;  their  errors,  196. 
Philters  cause  of  love  mel.  548  ;  how  they  cure 
mel.  607.     Phlebotomy  cause  of  mel.  155  ;  how 
to  be  used,  when,  in  mel.  448  ;  in  head  mel. 
450.     Phrensie's  description,  88.     Physician's 
miseries,  206  ;  his  qualities  if  he  be  good,  302. 
Physick    censured,   429  ;     commended,   432 ; 
when  to  be  used,  ibid, ;  Physiognomical  signs 
of  mel.  135.     Pictures  good  against  mel.  351 ; 
cause  love  mel.  537.     Planets  inhabited,  329. 
Plague's  effects,  84.     Playes  more  famous,  346. 
Pleasant  palaces,  344.  Pleasant  objects  of  love, 
481.     Pleasing  tone  and  voyce  a  cause  of  love 
mel.  535.     Poets  why  poor,  205.      Poetry  a 
symptome  of  lovers,  579.     Poetical  cures  of 
love  inel.  608.  Poor  men's  miseries,  230  ;  their 
happiness,   406  ;   they  are  dear  to  God,  396. 
Polititians'  pranks,  671.     Pork  a  mel.  meat, 
141.  Pope  LeoDecimus  his  scoffing,  224.  Pos- 
session of  divels,  90.     Power  of  spirits,  127. 
Poverty  and  want  causes  of  mel.  their  effects, 
228  ;  no  such  misery  to  be  poor,  393.     Prepa- 
ratives and  purgers  for  mel.  450.  Predestination 
misconstrued,  a  cause  of  despair,  589.     Priests 
how  they  cause  religiouB  mel.  673.    Princes' 


diacontentBf  184.     Pride  and  pruse  cau&fi&  ol\m^.  VL^.   ^^<:stn>'^^499.    Soldiers  most  part 
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iscivious,  636.  SolitarinesB  cause  of  mel,  161 : 
oact,  voluntary,  how  good,  162 ;  sign  of  mel. 
!6l.  Sorrow  his  effect,  172;  a  cause  of  mel. 
71  ;  a  pympt.  of  mel.  256 ;  eased  by  counsell, 
110.  So'ule  defined,  his  faculties,  98  ;  €X  tra- 
bictf  as  some  hold,  104,  105.  Spleen  his  site, 
ji ;  how  misafTected  cause  of  mel.  247.  Spices 
K>w  causes  of  mel.  144.  Spirits  in  the  body 
irhat,  94 .  Spirits  and  divels  their  orders,  kindes, 
K)wer,  Sec.  115.  Spots  in  the  sun,  331.  Spruce- 
less  a  sympt.  of  lovers,  576.  Stars  how  causes 
T  signs  of  mel.  133 ;  of  love  mel.  505  ;  of  jea- 
oosie,  630.  Step  mother  her  mischiefes,  242. 
'tomack  distempered  cause  of  mel.  24'8.  Stones 
Vt  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  &c.  319.  Stewes  why 
liowed,  653.  Strange  nurses  when  best,  218. 
tudy  over-much  cause  of  mel.  199 ;  why  and 
ow,  200,  267,  279 ;  study  good  against  mel. 
51,  352.  Subterranean  divels,  126.  Super- 
atural  causes  of  mel.  114.  Suspition  and  jea- 
>ii8ie,  sympt.  of  mel.  258 ;  how  caused,  277. 
•nperstitious  effects,  sympt.  687  ;  how  it  domi- 
eers,  665,  689.  Surfeiting  and  drunkenness 
IX ed,  147.  Swallows,  cuckows,  &c.  where  are 
hey  in  winter,  318.  Sweet  tunes  and  singing 
Mises  of  love  mel.  536.  Symptomes  or  signs  of 
lel.  in  the  body,  251 ;  minde,  253;  from  Starrs, 
lembers,  262 ;  from  education,  custom,  con- 
[nuance  of  time,  mixt  with  other  diseases,  266  ; 
ymptomes  of  head  mel.  270 ;  of  hypochondria- 
al  mcI.  271;  of  the  whole  body,  273 ;  symp- 
omes  of  nuns,  maids,  widows  mel.  274  ;  imme- 
liate  causes  of  mel.  sympt.  277 ;  symptomes 
iC  love  mel.  552 ;  cause  of  these  symptomes, 
W  ;  symptomes  of*a  lover  pleased,  558  ;  de- 
jected, 559  ;  symptomes  of  jealousie,  640  ;  of 
peligious  mel.  683 ;  of  despair,  729.  Synteresis, 
|06.    Syrupes,  458. 

Talb  of  a  prebend,  419.  Tarantula's  sting- 
^g  effects, 245.  Taste  what,  101.  Temperament 
I  cause  of  love  mel.  506.  Tempestuous  ayr,dark 
^id  fuliginous,  how  cause  of  mel.  157.  Terres> 
bial  divels,  124.  Terrors  and  affrights  cause  mel. 
^0.  Theologasters  censured,  332,  .3:i3.  The 
^t  cure  of  love  mel.  is  to  let  them  have  their 
tesire,  609.  Tobacco  censured,  444.  Torments 
P  love,  560.  Transmigration  of  soules,  104. 
^ravelling  commended,  good  against  mel.  338 ; 
>r  love  mel.  especially,  591 .  Tutors  cause  mel. 
20. 

Vain  glory  described,  a  cause  of  mel.  196. 
eines  described,  95.  Valour  and  courage 
ftused  by  love,  574.  Variation  of  the  compass 
^here,  316.  Variety  of  meats  and  dishes  cause 
mL  310.  Variety  of  mistresses  and  objects  a 
ure  of  mel.  593.   Variety  of  weather,  ayr,  man- 
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ners,  countryes,  whence,  322.  Variety  of  placesf 
change  of  ayr,  good  againat  mel.  338.  Vegetal 
soule  and  his  faculties,  98.  Vegetal  creatures  in 
love,  495.  Vegetal  soule  and  his  parts,  98. 
Venus  rectified,  315.  Venery  a  cause  of  mel. 
154.  Virtue  and  vice  principal  habits  of  the 
will,  106.  Venison  a  mel.  meat,  142.  Vices  of 
women,  600,  601.  Violent  misery  continues  not, 
380.  Violent  death  prognostick  of  mel.  286 ; 
event  of  love  mel.  583 ;  of  despair,  722 ;  by 
some  defended,  287  ;  how  to  be  censured,  290. 
Virginity  by  what  signs  to  be  known,  643. 
Virginity  commended,  606.  Vitex  or  Agnut 
caatuM  good  against  love  mel.  586. 

Understanding  defined,  divided,  105.  Un- 
fortunate marriages'  effects,  185, 242.  Unlawful 
cures  of  mel.  rejected,  295.  Unkind  friends 
cause  mel.  242.  Uncharitable  men  described, 
489.  Upstarts  censured,  their  symptomes,  389, 
397.  Urine  of  mel.  persons,  25.'^.  l/jcorii,  633. 

Walking,  shooting,  swimming,  &c.  good 
against  mel.  341,  587.  Want  of  sleep  a  symp- 
tome  of  love  mel.  553.  Waking  cause  of  mel. 
164 ;  a  symptome,  253 ;  cured,  360.  Wanton 
carriage  and  gesture  cause  of  love  mel.  524. 
Water  divels,  123.  Water  if  foul  causeth  mel. 
146.  Waters  censured,  their  effects,  ibid. 
Waters,  which  good,  308.  Waters  in  love,  513. 
Wearisomness  of  life  a  symptome  of  mel.  563. 
What  physick  fit  in  love  mel.  584.  Who  are 
most  apt  to  be  jealous,  630.  Whores'  proper- 
ties and  conditions,  595.  Why  good  men  are 
often  rejected,  418.  Why  fools  beget  wise  chil- 
dren, wise  men  fools,  138.  Will  defined,  divided, 
his  actions,  why  over-ruled.  106.  Wine  causeth 
mel.  145,  193;  a  good  cordial  against  mel.  454 ; 
forbid  in  love  meL  586.  Windes  in  love,  513. 
Wives  commended,  62.3 ;  censured,  ibid.  Wittie 
devices  against  mel.  592  and  370.  Wit  proved 
by  love,  575.  Withstand  the  beginnings,  aprin- 
cipall  cure  of  love  mel.  588.  Witches  power,  how 
they  cause  mel.  130 ;  their  transformations  how 
caused,  131 ;  they  can  cure  mel.  296 ;  not  to  be 
sought  to  for  help,  297  ;  nor  saints,  301.  Wid- 
dows  mel.  274.  Woodbine,  ammi,  rue,  lettice, 
how  good  ill  love  mel.  586.  Women  how  cause 
of  mel.  193 ;  their  vanity  in  apparell  taxed,  527  ; 
how  they  cozen  men,  528 ;  by  what  art,  ibid. ; 
their  counterfeit  tears,  547 ;  their  vices,  601  ; 
commended,  624.  Wormwood  good  against 
mel.  433.  World  taxed,  181.  Writers  of  the 
cure  of  mel.  295.  Writers  of  imagination,  1 70  ; 
de  cwuolaiionet  378  ;  of  mel.  457 ;  of  love  mel. 
580 ;  against  idolatrie,  692 ;  against  despair,  723. 

YoNO   man  in  love   with  a  picture,   556. 
Youth  a  cause  of  love  mel.  506. 
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